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The- United  States  and  the  Uncommitted  World 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy x 


It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  participate  in 
this  57th  National  Convention  of  the  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America.  It  is  an  honor  because 
I  know  this  organization  reflects  some  of  the  finest 
ideals  of  the  American  Jewish  community.  It  is 
a  privilege  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords 
to  emphasize  the  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  our  Government  for  thase  ideals.  Perhaps,  as 
in  all  things,  it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
restate  the  obvious,  and  I  presume  that  friendly 
interest  necessitates  restatement  often  dealing 
with  problems  such  as  the  Jewish  problem.  Kec- 
ognition  of  its  difficulties  and  complexities  leads 
to  a  better  understanding  all  around.  I  can  say 
of  my  associates  in  the  Department  of  State  who 
regularly  deal  with  ramifications  of  the  problem 
that  they  are  affected  by  sympathy  and  desire  to 
effect  solutions  which  are  in  the  basic  interest  of 
the  Jewish  community  and  of  our  country  and,  in 
working  for  these  solutions,  there  is  no  desire  im- 
properly to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
state. 

In  approaching  these  problems  I  think  that  we 
in  the  Department  of  State  are  conscious  that  the 
Jewish  community  is  not  seeking  favors  and  above 
all  that  its  desire  is  for  peace.  Some  of  us  who 
served  in  central  Europe  in  the  immediate  postwar 
years  and  who  were  witnesses  to  the  tragic  circum- 
stances affecting  the  destinies  of  many  thousands 
of  Jews  who  literally  were  gasping  in  their  eager- 
ness to  seek  a  homeland  understand  what  peace  and 
security  mean  for  the  Jewish  community.  In  visit- 
ing some  of  the  former  concentration  camps  imme- 
diately after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1945, 1 
know  that  I  gained  a  clearer  insight  into  the  rea- 
sons why  a  homeland  was  so  precious  to  this  sorely 
tried  community.  I  remember,  too,  a  meeting  with 
the  Jews  assembled  in  the  camps  at  Berlin  in 
1945 — about  7,000  of  them — on  the  occasion  of 
their  Memorial  Day,  when  with  General  Clay  I  at- 
tended their  Memorial  Day  services.    The  grief 


1  Address  made  before  the  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica at  New  York,  N.T.,  on  June  24   (press  release  346). 


of  these  unfortunate  people,  all  of  whom  had  lost 
close  relatives  under  tragic  circumstances  and  had 
passed  through  the  worst  forms  of  degradation  and 
bitter  experience,  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Psy- 
chologically what  buoyed  them  up  was  a  vision  of 
a  homeland  where  they  could  enjoy  the  exercise  of 
their  faith  and  age-old  customs  in  independence 
and  safety.  Knowing  something  of  this  back- 
ground and  having  seen  at  firsthand  the  incredible 
suffering  and  the  ordeal  through  which  they 
passed,  I  wish  them  well  and  hope  that  in  the 
framework  of  the  world  community  they  will  find 
that  happiness  and  prosperity  for  which  they 
strive. 

Perhaps  on  this  occasion  it  might  not  be  inap- 
propriate for  me  to  discuss  with  you  and  as  of 
direct  interest  to  the  aims  of  your  organization 
some  of  the  considerations  which  are  involved  in 
the  psychological  divisions  of  the  world  today. 

Psychological  Divisions  of  the  World 

To  a  well-informed  group  such  as  this  there  is 
no  need  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Soviet  com- 
munism— or  Communist  imperialism — affects 
every  major  problem  of  foreign  policy.  One  re- 
sult of  this  situation  is  the  division  of  the  peoples 
of  the  modern  world  into  three  groups  from  a 
psychological  standpoint. 

First,  there  are  those  persons  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  defending  the  free  world  from  sub- 
version and  aggression.  We  understand  their  out- 
look, at  least  I  hope  we  do,  since  we  belong  to  this 
group.  We  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
different  points  of  view  within  it,  for  here  there  is 
no  deadening  drive  toward  uniformity.  These 
differences,  moreover,  can  be  harmonized  by  vol- 
untary effort.  The  basic  attitudes  are  similar,  and 
the  goals  we  seek  are  essentially  the  same. 

Second,  there  are  those  persons  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  We  know  the  ruthless  uniformity 
which  their  leaders  impose.  We  know  that  the 
combination  of  materialistic  philosophy  and  dic- 
tatorship which  characterizes  these  countries  tol- 
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erates  no  deviation  from  uniformity.  We  are 
sadly  aware  of  the  persecution  visited  upon  Jews 
still  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  because  of  their  de- 
votion to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Whether  a 
man  is  a  principal  or  a  pawn  in  the  drive  of  Com- 
munist expansion,  he  can  commit  no  greater  sin 
than  to  think  freely  or  to  differ  from  those  about 
him. 

Because  of  the  uniform  mold  into  which  the 
masses  are  pressed,  we  know  what  they  will  do 
and  what  they  will  say — regardless  of  nationality 
or  tongue. 

But  the  certainty  of  purpose  which  gives  direc- 
tion to  our  own  outlook  is  not  yet  a  characteristic 
of  a  third  group  of  peoples — those  who  inhabit 
areas  of  the  world  which  by  and  large,  and  as 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  are  not  yet  committed 
in  the  struggle  against  Communist  imperialism. 

This  uncommitted  world  includes  much  of 
Africa,  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  of  parts 
of  Asia.  It  is  an  area  of  violent  geographic  con- 
trasts— harboring,  for  example,  the  greatest  known 
concentration  of  oil  in  the  world  and  the  largest 
deserts  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  also  an  area 
of  economic  disparity,  of  unbelievable  poverty 
for  many  and  inconceivable  wealth  for  a  few. 
And  it  is  an  area  in  which  the  peoples  are  vastly 
different — in  race,  religion,  language,  and  outlook. 
In  referring  to  this  area  as  "uncommitted"  I  am 
fully  aware  that  some  individuals  and  certain 
countries  in  this  region  actively  support  the  free 
world.  But  these  persons  and  nations  are  not  able 
to  exert  their  full  influence,  since  the  area  as  a 
whole  has  not  firmly  decided  its  course  in  the 
struggle  against  communism. 

The  attitude  of  these  uncommitted  peoples  is 
full  of  paradoxes:  Almost  all  live  in  underdevel- 
oped areas.  They  admire  or  envy  our  strength, 
and  some  would  like  our  aid.  Yet  because  they 
are  either  still  in  a  dependent  status,  or  newly  in- 
dependent, they  are  often  swayed  by  suspicions  of 
the  major  powers.  This  sensitivity  about  their 
freedom  frequently  leads  them  to  a  second  con- 
tradiction. They  fail  to  distinguish  between 
Soviet  promise  and  practice.  Sometimes  they 
believe  that  the  hand  which  the  Communists  ex- 
tend to  them  is  offered  in  friendly  helpfulness, 
when  in  reality  it  is  designed  to  subjugate  them. 

Diversity  and  the  Uncommitted  World 

One  hallmark  of  the  uncommitted  world  is  its 
diversity — and  this  diversity  is  both  a  delicate 
problem  for  American  foreign  policy  and  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity. 

We  know  that  diversity  can  be  a  source  of  great 
strength.  The  United  States  itself  demonstrates 
this  fact.  The  fabric  of  our  life  would  be  less  rich, 
and  our  well-being  diminished,  if  we  had  not 
received  peoples  of  many  cultures,  languages,  and 
religions. 


I  am  sure  that  your  great  Zionist  Organization 
has  found  that  its  efforts  have  been  reinforced  by 
the  fact  that  those  from  many  countries  and  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life  have  contributed  to  its  rich 
development.  Dr.  Weizmann,  in  his  excellent 
autobiography  Trial  and  Error,  records  some  of 
the  problems  created  by  differing  approaches  to 
Zionism.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  without 
a  variety  of  supporters  Dr.  Weizmann's  efforts 
would  have  been  far  less  fruitful. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  modern  Israel  has 
also  gained  from  the  rare  variety  of  peoples  who 
have  been  drawn  to  it.  Without  these  many  talents 
Israel  perhaps  could  not  have  accomplished  nearly 
as  much  as  it  has  during  the  6  short  years  since  its 
establishment. 

We  know  from  this  experience  that  diversity  can 
be  a  source  of  strength,  that  the  sum  of  many 
different  abilities  is  greater  than  their  total  num- 
ber. We  cherish  the  fact  that  in  the  free  world 
diversity  need  not  weaken  our  capacity  to  oppose 
Communist  imperialism. 

Of  the  many  problems  which  the  diversity  of  the 
uncommitted  world  poses  for  American  foreign 
policy,  the  most  important  seems  to  be :  How  can 
we  help  these  peoples  make  their  diversity  a  source 
of  strength  rather  than  weakness?  How  can 
diversity  be  a  bulwark  of  their  freedom  and  not 
an  open  sesame  of  an  invitation  to  Communist 
penetration  ? 

The  problem,  of  course,  takes  different  forms. 
In  South  Asia,  for  example,  India  and  Pakistan 
are  neighbors  and  were  formerly  under  one  admin- 
istration. Their  religions  and  political  orienta- 
tions, however,  are  vastly  different.  Recently  the 
predominantly  Moslem  Pakistan  has  taken  a  clear 
stand  with  the  free  world  through  its  treaty  with 
Turkey  and  its  aid  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  India  continues  to  retain  a  certain  aloof- 
ness from  the  struggle  to  prevent  Communist 
expansion.  One  problem  is  how  these  two  great 
nations  may  harmonize  their  different  viewpoints, 
so  that  they  can  play  a  role  in  the  world  which  is 
commensurate  with  their  size,  their  great  talents, 
and  their  enormous  potential. 

In  the  Near  East,  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors 
follow  greatly  different  ways  of  life.  There  is 
no  doubt  where  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
area  stand  in  the  struggle  against  Soviet  expan- 
sion. The  area  as  a  whole,  however,  cannot  be- 
come a  vigorous  partner  in  the  free  world  until 
greater  progress  is  made  toward  creating  peaceful 
relations  among  the  Near  Eastern  nations.  A 
major  problem  is  how  to  transform  the  energy 
consumed  in  dispute  among  neighbors  into  more 
constructive  channels,  so  that  the  welfare  of  the 
area  can  be  more  effectively  safeguarded.  One  of 
the  many  steps  which  we  believe  will  lead  in  this 
direction  is  the  United  Nations  plan  for  the  unified 
development  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  on  which  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston,  as  special  representative  of  the 
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President,  has  been  conferring  in  Cairo  and  Tel 
Aviv  during  the  past  week. 

In  Africa,  the  problems  attending  diversity  are 
of  still  a  different  nature.  Certain  countries  have 
long  been  independent  and  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  free  world.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
illustrious  example  of  this  than  Ethiopia,  whose 
Emperor  is  now  visiting  the  United  States.  But 
much  of  Africa  is  less  fortunate.  It  is  dominated 
by  poverty  and  haunted  by  racial  antagonism. 
Much  of  the  African  problem  is  how  to  keep  the 
many  opposing  forces  of  this  great  continent  with- 
in the  framework  of  orderly  progress,  so  that  its 
people  may  in  the  future  avoid  Communist  domi- 
nation. 

This  diversity  presents  us  with  another  kind  of 
problem — the  need  to  adopt  a  special  attitude  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  toward  the  un- 
committed world.  Since  conditions  vary  widely 
from  country  to  country,  and  the  peoples  are 
equally  diverse,  there  is  no  blueprint  which  will 
fit  even  a  majority  of  the  situations.  Greater 
patience  is  needed  to  harmonize  the  points  of  view 
found  there  with  our  views  and  the  requirements 
of  our  policies.  When  the  areas  of  difference  are 
large — as  they  frequently  are  in  these  countries — 
we  must  often  go  slower  than  we  would  like.  We 
must  recognize  the  truth,  so  deftly  described  by 
Harold  Nicolson  in  his  book  on  diplomacy,  that 
a  foreign  policy  will  fail  if  it  does  not  clearly  com- 
prehend the  aspirations  of  other  peoples  and  take 
them  carefully  into  account. 

U.S.  Policy  in  the  Uncommitted  Areas  of  the  World 

In  these  circumstances,  then,  what  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  toward  the  uncommitted 
areas  of  the  world  ? 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  the 
peoples  in  these  areas  is  extremely  important  to 
us.  Not  only  would  their  loss  to  the  Communist 
world  be  an  immeasurable  blow  to  freedom  every- 
where, but  also  the  diversity  which  gives  them 
such  potential  would  be  crushed  under  dictatorial 
uniformity.  The  United  States  is  interested  in 
doing  whatever  it  may  to  prevent  these  countries 
from  falling  prey  to  Communist  imperialism. 

1.  It  seeks  to  fashion  the  elements  of  security, 
so  that  peaceful  strengthening  of  the  countries  of 
the  area  may  be  possible.  If  this  condition  is  ob- 
tained, there  will  then  exist  a  sufficiently  strong 
framework  within  which  diverse  peoples,  reli- 
gions, cultures,  and  points  of  view  can  interact 
without  fear  of  the  chaos  which  would  invite 
communism. 

The  need  for  such  elemental  security  is  obvi- 
ously acute  in  Southeast  Asia.  Whatever  course 
of  action  may  eventually  evolve — whether  as  a 
result  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  appeal  of 
Thailand  to  the  United  Nations,  or  some  form  of 
united    action — the    underlying   interest    of    the 


United  States  is  to  promote  a  favorable  political 
stability  in  the  area.  Only  through  such  stability 
can  the  peoples  of  the  area  develop  freely  and 
enjoy  the  diversity  which  gave  their  ancient  cul- 
tures such  distinction  and  their  present  life  real 
meaning. 

A  similar  motive  underlies  our  approval  of  the 
treaty  of  Turkey  and  Pakistan  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  believe,  as  do  these  countries,  that  the  first  step 
toward  security  in  the  area  is  to  provide  a  de- 
fensive arrangement  which  will  do  two  things: 
make  use  of  the  resources  immediately  available 
and  pave  the  way  to  adherence  by  other  like- 
minded  countries.  This  is  an  arrangement  which 
threatens  no  one.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  these  nations  to  pressure  any  of  their  neighbors 
into  joining  or  supporting  it.  But  there  is  pre- 
sented the  opportunity  for  others  to  strengthen 
their  security  without  sacrificing  their  individual 
character. 

2.  Closely  related  to  the  desire  to  see  greater 
security  in  these  areas  of  the  world  is  our  policy 
of  promoting  solutions  to  the  various  disputes 
which  prevent  full  cooperation  among  the  peoples 
who  live  there.  This  desire  applies  to  all  disputes, 
whatever  their  nature.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
India  and  Pakistan  can  work  out  a  solution  to 
the  Kashmir  problem,  since  as  long  as  it  remains 
unsettled  it  will  hold  back  peaceful  development  of 
the  South  Asian  subcontinent.  We  continue  our 
effort  of  cooperation  in  seeking  a  settlement  of 
the  Iranian  oil  issue.  We  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Suez  Base  dispute  may  be  resolved 
satisfactorily.  Naturally  we  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  tension  existing  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  Perhaps  the  problem  is  too  complex,  and 
the  fears  and  frustrations  too  deep-seated,  to  make 
possible  the  immediate  attainment  of  formal  peace, 
but  we  earnestly  seek  the  emergence  of  peaceful 
relationships.  We  try  to  encourage  every  possible 
action  which  could  lead  in  that  direction — whether 
it  be  full  and  effective  support  of  the  U.N.  Truce 
Organization,  development  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
a  solution  of  the  Palestine  refugee  problem.  We 
view  with  great  concern  the  tensions  existing  in 
some  parts  of  Africa.  We  hope  that  peaceful  so- 
lutions may  be  found  for  the  racial  antagonisms  in 
some  African  areas.  The  same  desire  to  see  peace- 
ful evolution,  rather  than  tension  and  terrorism, 
applies  to  our  attitude  toward  North  Africa. 

3.  A  third  way  in  which  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  help  the  uncommitted  world  is  through 
our  program  of  economic  assistance.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  we  will  assist  no  country  to  become 
an  aggressor,  we  require  no  one  to  agree  with  us 
completely  in  order  to  receive  aid.  Instead  we  are 
prepared — within  the  obvious  limits  of  our  domes- 
tic and  global  responsibilities — to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  help  for  economic  develop- 
ment to  uncommitted  countries  as  well  as  our  firm 
allies.  I  do  not  claim  that  this  attitude  is  devoid 
of  self-interest.     It  springs  from  the  fact  that 
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freedom  and  diversity  are  closely  related,  and  that 
economic  support  of  diverse  countries  in  uncom- 
mitted areas  of  the  world  is  to  our  mutual  wel- 
fare. 

4.  Finally,  we  support  these  courses  of  action 
with  the  political  policy  of  bolstering  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  the  area  and  of  sup- 
porting self-government  where  practicable  in 
dependent  territories.  We  ourselves  covet  no  ter- 
ritory. We  oppose  all  aggression.  We  know  that 
this  policy  is  sound — both  for  the  peoples  of  the 
uncommitted  world  and  for  ourselves. 

Thus  the  United  States,  by  tradition  and  policy, 
values  and  respects  the  diversity  of  the  uncom- 


mitted world.   The  last  thing  we  would  wish  would 
be  to  try  to  remake  it  in  our  exact  image. 

Instead,  our  hope  is  that  these  friendly  countries 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  destinies  will  strengthen 
their  own  way  of  life  and,  by  so  doing,  will  be 
better  able  to  deter  aggression  and  subversion  in 
whatever  guise  they  may  appear.  We  realize  that 
in  developing  in  this  direction  these  peoples  may 
not  always  agree  with  us  in  detail,  or  do  exactly  as 
we  ourselves  would  do.  But  in  the  long  run,  we 
know  that  their  independence  not  only  provides 
the  framework  in  which  the  best  qualities  of  their 
diversity  may  flourish,  but  it  also  contributes  to 
the  strength  of  the  entire  free  world. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Comes  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula 


by  Richard  H.  Sanger 


Following  is  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Sanger's 
recently  published  book,  The  Arabian  Peninsula, 
reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  publisher,  the 
Cornell  University  Press.  Mr.  Sanger  is  public 
affairs  adviser  to  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian  and  African  Affairs. 

In  his  remarkable  book,  Civilisation  on  Trial, 
Professor  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  has  written,  "Future 
historians  will  say,  I  think,  that  the  great  event 
of  the  twentieth  century  was  the  impact  of  West- 
ern civilization  upon  all  the  other  living  societies 
of  the  world  of  that  day.  They  will  say  of  this 
impact  that  it  was  so  powerful  and  so  pervasive 
that  it  turned  the  lives  of  all  its  victims  upside 
down  and  inside  out." 

Nowhere  has  this  "impact  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion" been  more  striking  than  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  From  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  from  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  Arabian  Sea, 
the  timeless  heart  of  the  Arab  East  is  stirring; 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  is  beginning  to  move  into 
the  twentieth  century.  Up  to  twenty  years  ago, 
this  great  tract  of  land,  larger  than  India  and 
almost  one-third  the  size  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  visited  by  only  a  few  dozen  Europeans,  most 
of  whom  had  seen  little  but  its  coastal  cities. 
They  reported  that  it  was  virtually  unchanged 
since  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  Now,  after  stand- 
ing still  for  twelve  hundred  years,  time  is  on  the 
march  again  in  Arabia.  A  score  of  years  have 
seen  more  changes  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  than 


have  all  the  centuries  since  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  this  change,  includ- 
ing automobiles,  airplanes,  radios,  and  two  world 
wars.  But  undoubtedly  the  two  most  important 
factors  were  the  unification  of  most  of  the  penin- 
sula under  a  single  strong  ruler  and  that  ruler's 
consolidation  of  his  kingdom  at  the  time  when 
the  Western  World  discovered  that  the  sands  of 
Arabia  were  floating  upon  oil. 

As  a  result,  a  pastoral,  nomadic,  and  medieval 
society  which  had  for  centuries  kept  out  almost 
all  but  Moslem  visitors  has  begun  to  open  its 
doors  to  non-Moslems.  Limited  first  to  a  few 
Western  geologists  and  executives,  the  number 
has  increased  year  after  year  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other  countries  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

How  this  impact  of  Western  civilization  is  turn- 
ing the  lives  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
upside  down  is  dramatically  illustrated  in  the  city 
of  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia's  diplomatic  capital  on  the 
Red  Sea.  The  last  seven  years  have  seen  the  city's 
walls  torn  down,  its  main  streets  paved,  its  lagoon 
rimmed  by  electric  lights;  fresh  water  brought 
down  from  the  hills,  a  radio  station  built  nearby, 
a  pier  run  out  to  deep  water  in  its  harbor,  a  busy, 
hard-surfaced  airport  constructed,  and  a  building 
boom  take  place. 

Planes  of"  the  Saudi  Arabian  Airlines  span  the 
country  daily,  crossing  skies  untraveled  as  little 
as  ten  years  ago.    Public  utilities  are  going  into 
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Riyadh,  King  Saud's  mud-walled  capital  in  the 
heart  of  the  Nejd,  in  whose  narrow  streets  new 
convertibles  and  shiny  station  wagons  are  literally 
crowding  camels  to  the  walls.  On  the  oil  coast, 
in  eastern  Saudi  Arabia,  a  standard-gauge  rail- 
road runs  inland  to  Riyadh.  A  large  pipe  line 
flows  oil  to  refineries  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
northwest  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Dhahran, 
the  central  headquarters  of  the  Arabian  Ameri- 
can Oil  Company's  operations,  is  the  first  city  in 
the  world  to  be  centrally  air-cooled.  In  fact, 
Hassa  province  of  Saudi  Arabia,  in  which  the  oil 
coast  is  located  and  which  was  without  European 
inhabitants  twenty  years  ago,  now  contains  one 
of  the  largest  colonies  of  working  Americans  out- 
side the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  impact  of  Western  progress  is  striking  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  the  fingers  of  change  are  push- 
ing open  the  doors  of  half  a  dozen  other  Arab 
States.  A  town  as  modern  as  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
has  grown  up  around  the  oil  company's  intricate 
installations  on  the  pearl-rich  island  of  Bahrein ; 
the  tranquil  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  off  the 
Sheikhdom  of  Kuwait  are  churned  by  the  propel- 
lers of  barges  bringing  drilling  rigs,  prefabri- 
cated houses,  cold-storage  units,  and  operating 
tables  from  a  row  of  cargo  steamers  anchored  not 
far  from  the  newly  constructed  dock  in  the  shadow 
of  Kuwait  City's  mud  wall. 

Just  south  of  the  Sheikhdom  of  Kuwait,  in  that 
curious  political  anomaly,  the  Kuwait  Neutral 
Zone,  of  which  King  Saud  and  the  Sheikh  of  Ku- 
wait each  have  undivided  halves,  the  spring  grass, 
burned  by  the  sun  to  a  tawny  gold,  is  flattened 
by  the  footprints  of  geologists  tapping  the  wadies 
for  water  and  poking  the  sand  dunes  for  oil.  The 
bare,  sandy  ridges  of  the  sheikhdom  that  com- 
prises the  Qatar  Peninsula  are  furrowed  by  the 
trucks  of  drillers,  pipe  layers,  and  contractors. 
The  bedouin  of  the  seven  tiny  sheikhdoms  that 
make  up  the  Trucial  Coast,  their  minds  still  on 
camels  and  raiding  parties,  look  up  to  see  planes 
circling  above  the  wind-blown  landing  strip  at 
Sharja.  The  dapper  Sultan  of  Muscat,  drowsing 
through  the  noontide  in  his  high-roofed  palace 
above  the  hot  basalt  rocks  that  guard  his  twin 
harbors,  is  anxious  for  Western  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  country.  Autos  that  were  packed 
by  pieces  on  the  backs  of  camels  over  the  moun- 
tain passes  from  the  seaports  of  the  southern  coast 
now  bump  across  the  gravel  wadies  below  the 
mud  skyscrapers  in  the  valley  of  the  Hadhramaut, 
where  an  airlift  brought  food  to  the  starving  in 
the  spring  of  1949.  The  Crown  Colony  of  Aden, 
England's  Gibraltar  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Red  Sea,  has  gone  in  for  town  planning,  while  in 
the  ruin-scattered  hinterland  of  the  Western  Aden 
Protectorate,  the  lead  of  the  Sultan  of  Lahej  in 
installing  electric  lights  and  serving  ice-cooled 
drinks  is  being  followed  by  other  local  rulers. 
Even  forbidden  Yemen,  after  sleeping  through 
the  centuries  behind  a  protecting  mountain  range 


whose  lowest  passes  are  over  nine  thousand  feet, 
has  received  foreign  missions  and  sent  a  prince  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Arabia  is  indeed  changing  under  the  impact  of 
Western  civilization,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  its 
dust  and  dirt  and  poverty,  its  half -blind  children, 
its  women  old  before  their  time,  and  its  men  strug- 
gling to  wring  a  barren  living  from  a  dust  bowl 
of  sun,  sand,  and  rock,  can  doubt  that  on  the  ma- 
terial side  the  change  is  for  the  better.  For  some 
six  centuries  after  Mohammed,  this  part  of  the 
Arab  world  was  an  active  force.  During  the  next 
six  hundred  years  the  drive  died  out,  to  be  revived 
again  in  the  1930's.  If  Arabia  can  assimilate  the 
progressive  know-how  of  the  West  while  retaining 
her  inner  calm,  then  her  future  will  be  more  a 
renascence  than  an  echo  of  her  vigorous  past. 

If  the  whole  world  is  to  benefit,  the  ever-widen- 
ing circles  of  change  must  prove  helpful  to  more 
than  the  distant  countries  of  the  Western  World, 
whose  engines  are  drinking  deep  of  Persian  Gulf 
oil.  The  change  must  modernize  the  thinking  of 
the  kings,  sheikhs,  and  sultans  of  Arabia  with  their 
air-cooled  palaces,  Cadillac  convertibles,  and  ever- 
growing oil  royalties.  It  must  bring  a  broader 
outlook  to  the  wealthy  merchants  in  their  lofty 
countinghouses  by  the  newly  made  harbors  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  merchants  whose 
trade  is  shifting  overnight  from  frankincense  and 
harem  silks  to  bulldozers  and  radios.  It  must 
affect  the  labor  and  irrigation  policies  of  the  great 
landowners,  whose  palm  groves  stretch  as  far  as  a 
camel  can  walk  in  a  day,  and  the  powerful  sheikhs, 
whose  herds  of  black  sheep  and  flocks  of  tawny 
camels  cover  the  wadies  in  spring. 

The  change  must  also  help  the  struggling 
bedouin,  who  need  new  wells  to  water  their 
scrawny  flocks.  It  must  give  employment  to  the 
beggars  in  the  towns,  who  in  the  past  have  looked 
to  Allah  and  the  King's  bounty  for  a  handful  of 
dried  dates  and  a  bowl  of  camel  milk  and  who  are 
now  finding  employment  as  unskilled  workers  in 
the  budding  industrial  revolution.  It  must  bene- 
fit the  artisans  and  handicraft  workers,  who  can 
make  more  in  a  week  running  a  lathe  than  they 
could  in  a  month  ornamenting  sandals.  It  must 
enrich  the  petty  merchants,  sitting  cross-legged 
in  their  stalls,  whose  trade  is  fast  reviving  as  the 
earning  power  of  the  people  rises.  It  must  give 
direction  to  the  intellectuals,  who  can  replace  days 
of  endless  talk  over  black  coffee  and  nights  of  re- 
counting the  past  with  hours  of  learning  of  the 
present  and  planning  for  the  future  that  will  make 
them  the  teachers,  doctors,  engineers,  and  builders 
of  a  new  Arabia.  Above  all,  it  must  produce  a 
sense  of  social  consciousness  to  replace  the  fast- 
fading  feudal  and  tribal  obligations. 

So  far,  the  United  States  has  played  the  major 
role  in  these  changes,  largely  through  the  initia- 
tive and  farsightedness  of  private  industry,  but  it 
has  no  monopoly.  England,  Holland,  and  France, 
as  well  as  the  neighboring  Arab  countries  of 
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Egypt,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Iraq,  are  all  helping 
to  alter  Arabia,  assisting  it  to  exchange  its  oil, 
gold,  air  routes,  and  pilgrimage  revenues  for  the 
machinery  and  techniques  of  the  Western  World. 
Distance  from  the  West,  severe  climate,  deserts, 
lack  of  water,  and  six  hundred  years  of  highly 
localized,  fragmented  government  all  contribute 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Former  President 
Truman  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  introducing 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  Point  Four,  antici- 
pated United  States  help  in  facing  this  difficulty. 
Speaking  on  January  20, 1949,  he  said : 

We  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program  for  making 
the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  industrial 
progress  available  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of 
underdeveloped  areas. 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  living  in 
conditions  approaching  misery.  Their  food  is  inadequate. 
They  are  victims  of  disease.  Their  economic  life  is  prim- 
itive and  stagnant.  Their  poverty  is  a  handicap  and  a 
threat  both  to  them  and  to  more  prosperous  areas. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity  possesses  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  these 
people. 

If  Western  civilization  succeeds  in  helping  the 
Arabs  toward  a  higher  standard  of  living,  the 
pattern  of  life  in  this  subcontinent  where  the  rich 
tend  to  stay  unproductively  rich  and  the  poor  re- 
main too  poor,  where  the  sick  too  often  fad  to  get 


well  and  the  average  man  pays  a  high  toll  to  ig- 
norance, may  be  reoriented  toward  a  new  Arab 
culture  befitting  both  the  past  and  the  new  age. 
A  middle  class  may  develop  with  opportunity  to 
build  in  the  heart  of  the  Near  East  a  bastion 
against  all  forces  of  totalitarianism.  This  is  the 
challenge  of  Arabia.  It  cannot  be  met  in  a  year 
or  a  decade,  but  if  the  present  pace  of  change  con- 
tinues, the  outward  lives  of  many  of  the  next  gen- 
eration will  be  very  different  from  those  of  their 
fathers.  The  inner,  deeper  changes  we  must  wait 
for  our  sons'  sons  to  assess. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  average 
reader  aware  of  the  new  frontier  which  has  sprung 
up  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  of  the  American 
role  in  developing  it,  and  of  the  challenge  which 
it  presents  to  us,  to  other  Western  nations,  and 
to  the  Arabs.  This  effort  to  suggest  what  Arabia 
is  like  today,  to  give  sufficient  history  and  back- 
ground to  show  why  it  is  that  way,  and  to  indicate 
the  various  paths  down  which  Arabia  may  go  in 
the  future  is  not  political  and  it  is  not  all-inclusive. 
But  I  have  intended  to  tell  enough  of  the  walled 
cities  and  bedouin  camps,  the  sandy  deserts  and 
barren  mountains,  the  ancient  cultures  and  color- 
ful rulers,  and  the  plain  people,  so  that  the  reader 
may  better  understand  the  scope,  importance,  and 
new-found  vitality  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 


Emerging  Goals  in  the  Middle  East's  Rural  and  Industrial  Development 


by  Merrill  Gay 

Economic  Adviser  to  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  A  fairs  1 


I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  our  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  the  emerging  goals  in  rural  and 
industrial  development  in  the  Middle  East  and  to 
report  on  what  the  Government  is  doing  in  this 
connection.  It  is  a  challenging  subject  in  this  day 
when  so  many  of  the  lesser  developed  countries 
of  the  world  are  eagerly  trying  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  in  respect  to  the  economic  side  of 
progress. 

This  avid  interest  in  development  is  apparent 
in  most  of  the  Arab  States  and  in  Israel.  During 
recent  years  the  impact  of  Western  civilization 
upon  this  area  has  been  sufficient  to  jar  the  pop- 
ulace from  centuries-old  acceptance  of  things  as 


1  Address  made  before  the  American   Friends  of  the 
Middle  East  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  on  June  17. 


they  are.  Through  various  channels,  better  ways 
of  life  have  been  revealed.  This  fact  coupled  with 
great  poverty  has  produced  the  dangerous  social 
unrest  that  floods  the  Middle  East.  Mass  lethargy 
is  fast  disappearing  before  the  surge  of  new 
aspirations. 

Last  winter  I  made  a  visit  to  a  number  of  the 
countries  in  this  area,  my  first  in  several  years, 
and  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  intensity  of  the 
drive  in  some  quarters  toward  telescoping  evolu- 
tionary progress  into  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Governments,  to  survive,  now  feel  compelled  to 
bring  tangible  evidences  of  progress  to  the  people. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  kind  of  persons  with  whom  I 
talked  which  accounts  for  my  impressions,  but  it 
did,  I  must  say,  almost  seem  as  if  the  air  were 
charged  with  an  impatience  to  get  ahead  with 
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economic  development  plans.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  danger  in  this ;  the  danger  is  that,  in  the  search 
for  a  panacea  for  poverty,  acceptance  of  the  Mos- 
cow system  may  be  considered  by  some  as  the  best 
way  out. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  magic  formula  where- 
by economic  goals  can  be  accomplished  overnight ; 
skilled  planning,  political  and  economic  wisdom, 
and  plain  hard  tortuous  work  are  required  to 
bring  about  the  desired  accomplishments. 

Before  I  describe  in  more  detail  what  we  have 
done  by  way  of  economic  cooperation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  some  of  our  thoughts  for  the  future, 
I  would  remind  you  that  there  are  extraordinary 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  economic  development 
in  this  region  and  in  the  way  of  our  assisting  to- 
ward its  accomplishment.  It  is  a  region  in  which 
economics,  politics,  and  emotions  are  to  an  unusual 
degree  mixed  up  together,  so  much  so  that  one  can 
hardly  speak  of  economic  problems  and  economic 
plans  as  if  the  economic  side  of  things  were  neatly 
set  off  to  itself,  free  from  other  types  of  problems. 
To  illustrate  briefly  I  need  only  mention,  (1)  the 
long  drawn  out  difficulties  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Iran  with  respect  to  petroleum  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  (2)  the  troublesome  ne- 
gotiations between  Egypt  and  the  U.  K.  on  Base 
rights  in  the  Suez,  and  (3)  the  continuing  ex- 
plosive friction  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel.  These  difficulties  create  not  only  tensions 
but  also  uncertainties.  These  uncertainties  affect 
private  business,  private  investment,  foreign  and 
domestic ;  they  affect  what  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  able  to  do.  It  is  trite  to  say  we  are 
dealing  with  a  complex  situation ;  it  is  a  perilous 
one.  The  years  since  the  Palestine  partition  have 
had  little  healing  effect.  The  tensions  have 
mounted  instead  of  abating.  In  the  strong  na- 
tionalism that  exists  a  continuing  anti-colonialism 
also  creates  problems.  Partly,  however,  it  may 
also  stem  from  the  feeling  that  economic  depend- 
ency is  a  source  of  weakness. 

More  fundamentally  significant  is  the  fact  of 
dire  poverty  throughout  most  of  this  region.  It 
may  also  seem  trite  to  say  that  poverty  breeds  pov- 
erty; yet  it  is  an  observation  which  deserves 
thought.  Rainfall  is  erratic — there  is  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  Water  supply  is  a  constant 
cause  of  concern  to  the  area.  Economic  and  social 
development  is  constantly  threatened  by  lack  of 
water.  This  fact  makes  nomadic  herdsmen  out  of 
countless  thousands  of  farmers.  Much  of  the 
Middle  East's  "fertile"  farmland  would  be  re- 
garded in  this  country  as  submarginal  land.  Even 
in  the  rich  Nile  valley  limited  water  supply  and 
overpopulation  make  life  difficult.  The  Arab 
farmer  usually  lives  with  his  family  in  a  one-room 
shack  and  possesses  few  tools;  his  diet  constitutes 
a  caloric  intake  %  that  of  the  average  U.S.  citizen. 

This  is  the  situation  today  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  already  provided 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  assistance  to  the  area 


in  one  way  or  another,  e.  g.,  about  $125  million 
during  the  last  4  years  in  the  form  of  technical 
assistance,  about  the  same  amount  for  Arab  refu- 
gees through  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(Unrwa)  and  its  predecessors ;  a  Special  Economic 
Assistance  package  of  $147  million  for  1954,  much 
of  which  has  been  committed;  around  $200  million 
of  disbursements  of  Export-Import  Bank  develop- 
ment loans  to  various  countries  of  the  region ;  and 
contributions  to  the  Ibrd  and  various  other  U.N. 
specialized  agencies  operating  in  the  region. 

It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  has  not  been  insensitive 
to  Middle  Eastern  needs.  The  Department  of 
State  is  anxious  that  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  enjoy  a  sound  and  rapid  development  of  their 
resources  and  consequent  improvement  in  their 
living  conditions.  Economic  progress  and  the 
hope  it  engenders  should  materiallv  contribute  to 
the  broad  objectives  which  the  U.S.  Government 
hopes  this  region  can  achieve,  namely,  stability 
and  peace,  and  the  will  and  power  to  withstand 
encroachment  in  the  area  by  an  imperialistic 
Soviet  regime.  Undernourishment  is  an  invitation 
to  the  Communist  virus;  chaos  is  the  ally  of  its 
propagators. 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not  and  cannot  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  a  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment in  any  of  the  lesser  developed  countries. 
It  is  a  responsibility  which  they  themselves  must 
assume.  The  Government  does,  however,  want  to 
help  in  those  endeavors  which  show  a  real  will  on 
the  part  of  the  local  governments  and  populace, 
and  also  show  promise  of  success.  We  hope  we  can 
encourage,  stimulate,  or  in  some  cases  serve  as  a 
catalytic  agent  to  bring  about  strong  indigenous 
efforts  toward  the  desired  objectives.  I  might 
inject  the  comment  that  we  want  to  do  this  only 
where  there  is  a  demonstrable  interest  on  the  part 
of  a  needy  country  for  such  assistance  and  a  desire 
that  we  do  it.  I  suspect  that  sometimes  our 
motives  are  questioned ;  there  may  be  speculation 
about  possible  ulterior  objectives.  I  believe, 
however,  that  in  general  such  apprehensions  soon 
disappear.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  in 
with  economic  assistance  or  stay  in  where  we  are 
not  wanted  is,  I  believe,  reassuring  to  countries 
and  governments  which  initially  may  have  doubts. 
I  will  now  undertake  to  bring  the  record  of  what 
we  are  doing  up  to  date  in  a  little  more  detail. 

Technical  Assistance 

Probably  the  most  widely  known  U.S.  economic 
program  in  the  Near  East  is  technical  assistance. 
Through  this  program  American  plant-breeders, 
dirt  farmers,  cattlemen,  engineers,  public-health 
doctors,  and  others,  more  than  500  of  them,  have 
been  gathered  together,  bringing  their  skills  to  the 
peoples  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  Near  East. 
Since  this  program  first  got  under  way  in  fiscal 
year  1951,  approximately  $54  million  has  been  pro- 
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gramed  for  the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  The 
largest  beneficiary  of  technical  assistance  funds  in 
the  Near  East  has  been  Egypt,  which  received  ap- 
proximately $13  million  in  fiscal  year  1953.  Of 
this  amount,  $10  million  went  toward  an  Egyptian- 
American  Rural  Improvement  fund,  which  also 
received  the  equivalent  of  $16  million  from  the 
Egyptian  Government.  This  illustrates  the  strong 
local  interest  in  rural  improvements.  The  remain- 
ing programs  in  the  area  are  in  the  rough  amount 
of  $l%-$3  million  per  year  per  country. 

Technical  assistance  funds,  as  you  know,  are 
used  for  experts,  trainees,  and  demonstration 
equipment,  but  not  for  capital  development  ex- 
penditures or  consumer  goods.  The  program 
stands  as  a  means  of  extending  aid  to  those  friendly 
nations  which  need  it  and  want  it.  The  response 
throughout  the  area  has  been  generally  favorable. 
I  have  received  this  impression  from  numerous  lo- 
cal officials  who  appreciate  the  sound  long-range 
accomplishments.  I  have  gotten  it  also  from  the 
man  in  the  street,  especially  those  directly  affected 
by  training  programs.  I  am  aware  that  some  of 
our  efforts  in  some  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
criticized ;  too  many  people  using  up  all  the  good 
houses,  too  many  fancy  American  cars,  etc.  But 
in  my  direct  observations  in  visiting  some  of  our 
projects  in  the  Middle  East  I  have  found  many 
able  and  devoted  Americans  working  long  hours, 
in  dirty  clothes,  away  from  the  comforts,  with 
eager  local  learners.  I  recall  a  young  agriculturist 
working  in  the  desert  40  miles  out  of  Baghdad 
from  sunup  to  sundown  with  a  group  of  natives 
bringing  vast  sections  of  wasteland  back  to  pro- 
ductive use — an  experienced  American  roadbuilder 
toiling  in  the  dust  and  heat  demonstrating  how  to 
make  low-cost  roads  that  can  be  simply  main- 
tained in  good  condition  for  long  periods.  There 
are  many  such  public  servants  on  the  job. 

Special  Economic  Aid 

By  the  addition  of  section  206  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  last  summer,  covering  the  special 
economic  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1954  to  which 
I  have  referred,  Congress  made  the  first  authori- 
zation of  grant  economic  aid  to  the  Arab  States 
that  has  ever  been  made  over  and  above  technical 
assistance.  For  the  2  previous  years  Congress 
did  authorize  grant  aid  for  Israel  to  provide  for 
refugees  coming  into  Israel,  most  of  the  funds 
being  used  for  consumer  goods.  Congress  has  also 
authorized  funds  for  the  Arab  refugees,  funds 
channeled  through  the  U.N.  primarily  for  relief 
purposes  though  in  part  for  reintegration  projects. 
Section  206  the  first  time,  however,  made  the  Arab 
States  legislatively  eligible  for  development  funds 
from  the  United  States  on  a  grant  basis. 

Section  206  was  new  also  in  that  it  was  the  first 
regional  economic  development  fund  for  the  area. 
It  grouped  the  Arab  States,  Israel,  Iran,  and  the 
Dependent  Overseas  African  countries  together 


as  "the  Near  East  and  Africa"  and  established  a 
single  "package"  of  $147  million  to  be  allocated  by 
the  executive  branch  when  and  where  it  considers 
the  needs  to  be  greatest  and  the  investment  to  be 
practical. 

As  it  worked  out,  the  first  use  of  the  new  pack- 
age came  last  September  for  Iran — just  after  the 
Shah  flew  back  from  Rome  to  Tehran  and  General 
Zahedi  became  Prime  Minister.  Funds  were 
quickly  made  available  to  support  the  budget  of 
the  new  Government.  Something  more  than  $50 
million  has  by  now  been  committed  to  Iran  from 
the  section  206  fund. 

A  second  use  of  the  package  has  been  for  Israel. 
It  has  gone  in  part  for  commodities  most  of  which 
start  with  "f" — food,  fodder,  fuel,  fertilizer,  and 
footwear — and  in  part  for  projects  of  a  capital 
development  nature  which  had  been  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  for  a  considerable  period.  All  of 
Israel's  share — amounting  to  $52.5  million  in  fis- 
cal 1954 — has  been  designed  to  assist  in  further 
progress  toward  a  self-sustaining  economy  to 
which  the  U.S.  Government  will  eventually  need 
to  extend  no  further  grant  aid. 

A  third  charge  was  small  but  indicative  of  the 
variety  of  uses  to  which  the  package  has  been  used 
to  meet  needs  when  and  where  they  arise.  It  was 
$310,000  to  finance  the  transportation  costs  of  the 
wheat  which  was  shipped  to  Libya  and  Jordan 
under  the  Famine  Relief  Act.  It  is  significant 
that  these  were  the  only  two  instances  in  fiscal 
1954  in  which  Arab  States  were  seriously  in  need 
of  basic  food  imports  which  they  could  not  finance 
from  their  own  resources. 

It  is  difficult  to  divide  a  "package"  among  eager 
claimants  without  making  one's  friends  unhappy. 
It  has  been  said  by  many  that  favoritism  for  Israel 
has  deprived  the  much  larger  Arab  States  of  their 
proper  proportion  of  grant  economic  aid.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  argued  that  this  help  is  well 
and  effectively  used.  It  is  quite  true  that  Israel 
has  received  a  large  share  of  the  "package"  and 
the  Arab  States  almost  none  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  proportion  will  probably  change.  This 
change  need  not,  however,  depend  on  an  alteration 
of  our  basic  aid  policy.  We  have  never  aimed  any- 
where at  equality  in  the  sense  of  granting  dollars 
on  a  per  capita  or  per  country  basis.  We  give 
none  to  Canada;  we  once  gave  a  lot  to  Greece; 
we  have  not  to  my  knowledge  been  charged  with 
inequitable  treatment  in  either  case.  We  try  to 
extend  aid  in  accordance  with  need,  the  capacity 
of  countries  to  absorb  assistance,  and  of  course, 
our  own  limitation  of  funds,  all  in  the  context  of 
what  we  deem  to  be  the  enlightened  self-interest 
of  the  United  States.  We  wish  to  emphasize  the 
cooperative  nature  of  our  programs,  the  mutuality 
of  interest,  and  our  aim  to  disperse  aid  flexibly — 
where  it  is  most  needed,  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  In  general  the  Arab  States  have  not  re- 
quired commodity  aid  and  in  general  their  re- 
quests for  assistance  on  capital  development  proj- 
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ects  have  not  until  recently  contained  sufficient 
engineering  and  financial  data  to  justify  hiring 
of  contractors  or  committing  funds.  The  conclu- 
sions of  many  of  the  surveys  put  forward  in  the 
past  were  confined  to  recommendations  for  more 
detailed  studies. 

Progress  has  been  made,  however,  and  in  recent 
months  the  U.S.  has  offered  grant-aid  agreements 
to  several  Arab  countries.  Two  days  ago  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  signing  of  such  an 
agreement  with  Jordan  under  which  projects  for 
irrigation,  roads,  water  development  and  other 
public  works  involving  several  million  dollars  may 
go  forward  with  the  utilization  of  package  funds.2 
It  may  be  that  generally  similar  agreements  with 
other  Arab  countries  will  also  soon  be  signed. 

Looking  into  the  future,  there  is  some  indication 
that  grant  aid  to  Arab  States  may  increase  as  the 
development  needs  of  those  States  which  are  short 
of  capital  become  more  fully  documented  and  blue- 
printed. For  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  (starting 
July  1) ,  the  executive  branch  has  requested  of  Con- 
gress a  "development  assistance"  package  of  $130 
million  for  "the  Near  East  and  Africa."  Israel 
will  probably  continue  to  be  an  important  claim- 
ant on  the  fund,  but  from  the  economic  factors 
now  apparent  probably  will  not  be  in  as  great  need 
as  it  was  in  fiscal  1953  ($70  million)  or  fiscal  1954 
($52.5  million)  owing  to  an  increase  in  revenues 
both  from  exports  and  private  American  loans,  to 
a  sharp  drop  in  immigration,  and  to  the  receipt  of 
German  reparation  goods  at  an  annual  rate  of  some 
$50  million. 

I  have  perhaps  labored  the  cause  of  grant-aid 
policy  for  the  countries  of  the  Near  East  at  the  ex- 
pense of  time  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  Arab 
refugee  problem.  We  are  again  asking  Congress 
for  an  authorization  to  assist  in  the  relief  and  rein- 
tegration of  this  unfortunate  group.  As  the  U.N. 
Economic  Survey  Mission  under  Gordon  Clapp 
pointed  out,  the  problems  of  this  group  are  an 
extreme  reflection  of  the  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment which  typify  the  entire  area,  and  allevia- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  refugees  is  a  major  ob- 
jection of  our  policy  for  the  entire  area.  Our 
grant  aid  and  technical  assistance  programs  for 
the  nonoil  countries  in  which  the  refugees  now 
dwell  are  an  essential  corollary,  for  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  Arab  countries  to  accept  refugees  as 
workers  unless  means  are  found  to  improve  condi- 
tions for  their  own  citizens  at  the  same  time. 


Refugee  Problem 

The  problem  of  the  refugee  is  itself  perhaps 
the  most  critical  one  facing  the  Near  East  today ; 
it  is  an  aggravant  and  a  dead  weight  impeding 
economic  and  social  improvement  and  retarding 
the  reduction  of  tensions  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.    Over  %  of  a  million  of  these  unf or- 
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tunate  and  unhappy  people  have  for  6  years  suf- 
fered the  misfortunes  deriving  from  the  conflict 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations.  They  live  in 
camps  provided  by  the  United  Nations  or  in  primi- 
tive huts  of  their  own  devising. 

Last  winter  I  saw  how  thousands  of  these  people 
live,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  recall :  whole  families 
living  in  a  6'  x  8'  room  with  only  a  box  to  sit  on 
and  tortuously  collected  firewood  over  which  to 
cook.  Many  homes  are  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
mud  when  it  rains;  more  normally  they  are  en- 
shrouded in  clouds  of  parching  dust.  These  peo- 
ple constitute  a  humanitarian  problem  of  the  ut- 
most urgency.  Political  negotiations  have  brought 
no  results.  The  problem  grows  worse  with  an 
annual  birth  increment  of  25,000  lives  a  year  to  be 
added  to  international  relief  roles.  Depending 
year  after  year  on  slim  U.N.  handouts  can  only 
bring  frustration,  demoralization,  loss  of  self- 
respect,  the  fanning  of  hatreds. 

The  United  States  has  given  strong  financial 
support  through  Unrwa  in  efforts  to  bring  relief 
to  and  hasten  reintegration  of  the  refugees.  A 
total  of  $153  million  has  been  appropriated,  65  per- 
cent of  all  contributions,  since  1948.  About  three- 
fourths  of  this  has  gone  for  relief  and  the  re- 
mainder, still  not  all  spent,  for  reintegration. 
Unrwa  has  had  difficulty  in  the  implementation 
of  its  responsibility  for  finding  feasible  projects 
at  reasonable  cost  in  the  countries  where  the  refu- 
gees are  located  which  are  acceptable  to  the  gov- 
ernments concerned. 


Unified  Plan  for  Jordan  Valley  Development 

What  I  have  said  explains  why  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  put  its  shoulder  to  the  task  of  vitaliz- 
ing the  economic  resources  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
for  the  benefit  of  these  dislocated  human  resources, 
in  the  hope  at  least  of  ameliorating  the  tensions 
which  this  problem  spawns. 

The  Jordan  River  in  terms  of  what  we  are  used 
to  here  is  little  more  than  a  muddy  stream,  drop- 
ping 200  miles  from  the  hills  of  Lebanon  through 
Galilee  to  the  sub-sea-level  Dead  Sea — dreary 
geography  but  for  centuries  rich  in  the  history  of 
modern  man.  Its  waters,  long  allowed  to  slip 
away  unused,  are  as  precious  as  petroleum,  more 
precious  than  we  are  likely  to  appreciate.  It  is 
a  potential  source  of  power  and  fertility  which 
the  valley  and  the  contiguous  states  desperately 
need.  Four  states,  however,  lay  claim  to  the  Jor- 
dan's waters.  International  rivers  are  inevitably 
a  source  of  strife  and  friction  until  some  mutually 
acceptable  modus  operandi  is  evolved.  In  the  case 
of  the  Jordan,  the  difficulty  is  compounded  by  the 
perilous  ferment  which  pervades  the  whole  Middle 
East.  As  we  have  recently  learned,  any  attempt 
of  any  one  country  to  harness  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  is  explosively  provocative  to  the  other 
states  concerned.     Some  acceptable  formula  for 
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equitably  dividing  the  Jordan's  waters  among  the 
riparian  states  must  therefore  be  found. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  Mr.  Eric  Johnston's 
Mission  to  the  Middle  East  to  sell  the  idea  of  find- 
ing such  a  formula.  Progress  is  reflected  in  the 
important  meetings  which  are  taking  place  in 
Cairo  and  which  will  take  place  afterward  in  Tel 
Aviv.  Mr.  Johnston,  in  accordance  with  his  prom- 
ise made  last  fall  to  return  again  to  the  Near  East, 
is  meeting  with  both  Arab  and  Israeli  leaders  fur- 
ther to  discuss  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
valley.  It  is  encouraging  that  both  sides  have 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  of  water  utiliza- 
tion on  an  engineering  basis. 

I  cannot  here  go  into  details,  but  I  would  em- 
phasize as  Mr.  Johnston  has  done  that  what  he 
took  to  the  Middle  East  last  autumn  was  not  a 
plan  for  the  valley  but  a  broad  conception  of  what 
might  be  done.  This  he  offered  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. The  central  idea  set  forth  is  to  use  Lake 
Tiberias  as  a  natural  storage  reservoir  for  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Yarmuk.  Year 
round  irrigation  would  be  provided  to  the  lower 
valley  by  a  canal  system.  Israel  would  draw 
mainly  from  the  headwaters  above  Tiberias. 

Under  the  proposals,  drawn  up  by  the  Chas.  T. 
Main  Company  under  U.N.  direction,  and  utiliz- 
ing many  earlier  though  less  comprehensive  valley 
studies,  approximately  234,000  acres  of  land  not 
now  irrigated  could  be  served,  much  of  it  capable 
of  producing  crops  the  year  round.  This  3-crop 
aspect  could  make  the  Jordan  project,  in  terms  of 
crop  production,  about  one-half  the  size  of  the 
largest  irrigation  operation  in  the  U.S. 

The  original  proposals  tentatively  suggested 
yearly  allocations  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 
over  400  million  cubic  meters  of  water  to  Israel 
to  irrigate  100,000  acres  of  ground,  over  800  mil- 
lion cubic  meters  to  Jordan  to  irrigate  122,000 
acres,  and  50  million  cubic  meters  to  water  7,500 
acres  in  Syria.  Some  38,000  kilowatts  of  electric 
energy  could  be  produced  on  the  Yarmuk  side  and 
27.000  kilowatts  at  another  plant  in  Israel. 

The  Unified  Plan  proposals,  which  we  are  sup- 
porting, were  not,  as  I  have  indicated,  put  forward 
as  an  ironclad  plan.  Essentially  we  are  sponsor- 
ing the  principle  of  total  valley  development  on 
its  merits  as  an  economic  proposition.  We  hope 
some  mutually  acceptable  basis  for  sharing  the 
water  can  be  found.  This  accomplished,  it  only 
remains  for  the  engineers  to  provide  implementa- 
tion of  measures  directed  toward  the  best  use  of 
the  waters  for  the  refugees  and  the  people  of  the 
states  concerned.  The  political  situation  in  the 
area  underlines  the  importance  of  an  international 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  project 
which  would  obviate  the  need  for  direct  or  in- 
direct negotiation  between  Arab  and  Israeli.  If 
the  principle  is  accepted,  finding  the  suitable 
mechanism  should  not  present  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. The  United  Nations  should  be  able  to 
provide  the  framework  for  such  a  mechanism. 


Both  Arab  and  Israeli  experts  have  been  study- 
ing the  proposals.  There  certainly  may  be  differ- 
ences as  to  the  most  equitable  division  of  the  avail- 
able water  or  as  to  the  best  location  and  manner 
of  construction  of  diversion  dams  or  hydroelectric 
installations.  There  may  be  room  for  arguments 
of  this  kind,  since  the  engineering  studies  are  in- 
complete. The  purpose  of  Mr.  Johnston's  current 
discussion  in  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv  is  among  other 
things  to  eliminate  engineering  misconceptions 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  narrow  any  areas  of  dis- 
agreement on  technical  or  other  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  seek  a  workable  plan  which  can  be  ac- 
cepted despite  the  continuing  political  differences 
among  the  states  concerned  and  which  will  bring 
the  maximum  benefits  to  the  peoples  and  these 
states  and  make  the  greatest  contribution  toward 
relieving  the  refugee  problem.  We  hope  that  our 
efforts  in  support  of  Jordan  Valley  development, 
alongside  related  efforts  of  the  Unrwa,  and  our 
other  efforts  toward  economic  cooperation,  will  be 
interpreted  by  both  Arabs  and  Israeli  as  a  demon- 
stration of  our  good  will  toward  all  the  countries 
of  the  area  and  a  constructive  example  of  what 
President  Eisenhower  had  in  mind  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  U.S.  policy  toward  the  area  as  one  of 
"sympathetic  and  impartial  friendship." 

Summarizing  U.S.  Goals 

The  United  States  has  tried  for  several  years,  if 
I  may  recapitulate  briefly,  to  render  assistance,  in 
response  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Middle 
East  for  rural  and  industrial  development.  It  has 
collaborated  in  U.N.  efforts  to  find  durable  settle- 
ment ;  it  has  provided  technical  assistance  to  most 
of  the  countries ;  it  has  made  large  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  refugees  through  Unrwa  pro- 
grams, and  contributed  to  other  U.N.  agencies 
directly  involved ;  it  has  made  substantial  public 
loans;  and  it  is  now  providing  some  special  eco- 
nomic aid  of  a  capital  nature. 

We  shall  continue  with  technical  assistance.  We 
are  asking  the  Congress  for  another  regional 
"package"  allocation  of  $130  millions  for  economic 
development  assistance.  In  our  continuing  pro- 
grams we  hope  to  emphasize  mutuality  of  interest 
and  flexibility  of  approach.  Apportionment 
among  countries  will  depend  much  on  need  and 
demonstration  of  effective  absorptive  capacity. 
We  hope  private  investment  will  increasingly  come 
to  the  fore  and  reduce  the  need  for  public  assist- 
ance. And  finally,  we  shall  continue  to  use  our 
good  offices  and  powers  of  friendly  persuasion  to- 
ward the  general  acceptance  and  implementation 
of  an  efficient  Jordan  Valley  development  program 
harnessing  the  potentialities  of  the  streams  which 
make  up  this  river  system.  All  this  we  hope  will 
help  move  the  countries  of  the  area  toward  peace 
and  stability,  toward  an  improved  economic  life, 
and  toward  a  greater  will  to  withstand  imperialis- 
tic encroachments. 
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Registration  of  German 
Postal  Savings  Books 

Press  release  335  dated  June  21 

The  Department  of  State  invites  the  attention 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  hold  German 
postal  savings  books  to  a  regulation  which  calls 
for  the  registration  with  the  Postsparkassenamt 
Hamburg  of  savings  books  of  the  former  German 
Reichspost,  Pursuant  to  this  regulation,  which 
is  incorporated  in  Ordinance  No.  112/1954  of  the 
Postal  Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, nonresidents  of  Germany  must  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Postsparkassenamt  Hamburg  and 
should  submit  their  postal  savings  book  with  their 
application.  Application  may  be  submitted  by 
the  original  account  holder,  his  legal  representa- 
tive, his  successor,  or  his  heir.  If  application  is 
made  by  a  person  other  than  the  original  account 
holder,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  appropriate 
evidence  of  the  applicant's  legitimate  interest 
therein. 

Postal  savings  books  registered  under  this  or- 
dinance will  be  converted  into  Deutsche  Marks  at 
the  rate  of  6y2  Deutsche  Marks  for  every  100 
Reichsmarks  previously  due. 

No  deadline  has  been  fixed  for  filing  applica- 
tions under  this  ordinance. 

The  above  regulation  does  not  apply  to  postal 
savings  books  whose  owners  or  their  heirs  were 
entitled  to  register  their  claims  under  the  Berlin 
Ordinance  of  December  23,  1949,  concerning  pre- 
capitulation  credit  balances  in  Berlin  unless  such 
persons  can  prove  that  due  to  no  fault  of  their 
own  they  were  unable  to  apply  for  registration 
of  their  claims  under  that  ordinance. 


Dedication  of  Library  of 
Free  University  of  Berlin 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage sent  by  Secretary  Dulles  to  the  Free  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  university  library  on  June  19: 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  send  the  greet- 
ings of  the  United  States  Government  and  my 
personal  wishes  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
Free  University. 

Just  as  Berlin  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  syno- 
nym for  political  freedom,  so  the  Free  University 
has  become  a  symbol  of  academic  freedom  and  a 
beacon  to  those  destined  to  exist  in  the  Eastern 
approaches  to  democracy.  Dedicated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  truth  and  of  promoting 
knowledge,  the  Free  University  gives  meaning 
and  reality  to  the  cultural  fellowship  enjoyed  by 
all  free  people.  It  is  a  strong  reminder  that  this 
fellowship  is  universal  and  that  its  privileges  can- 


not be  denied  for  long  to  those  who  have  been  tem- 
porarily deprived  of  them. 

In  helping  construct  these  fine  buildings  the 
American  people  have  joined  hands  with  the  Ber- 
liners  in  a  resolve  to  give  visible  expression  to  the 
indivisibility  of  Western  civilization. 


Views  Exchanged  on  Restoration  of 
West  German  Sovereignty 

Press  release  345  dated  June  23 

Ambassador  Heinz  L.  Krekeler  called  on  Secre- 
tary Dulles  on  June  23  with  a  view  to  an  exchange 
of  views  prior  to  Dr.  Krekeler's  return  to  Ger- 
many. Among  other  things,  he  brought  to  Secre- 
tary Dulles'  attention  the  portion  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer's  speech  before  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union  in  Diisseldorf ,  Germany,  on  June  20, 
1954.  He  said  that  in  that  speech  the  Chancellor 
expressed  the  view  that  the  German  people  cannot 
wait  indefinitely  to  have  their  sovereignty  restored, 
and  that,  if  the  ratification  of  the  Edc  Treaty  is 
much  further  delayed,  this  delay  should  not  keep 
deferring  the  return  to  the  German  people  of  their 
freedom  and  sovereignty. 

Secretary  Dulles  told  Dr.  Krekeler  that  the  view 
thus  expressed  by  Chancellor  Adenauer  was  fully 
shared  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  U.S.  Government,  he  said,  believes  that  there 
is  a  good  prospect  of  an  early  completion  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  European  Defense  Treaty.  If, 
however,  this  hope  and  expectation  should  not  be 
realized,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  necessary  that  prompt  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  restoration  of  sovereignty  to 
the  West  German  Republic. 


French  Friendship  for  U.S. 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  26 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  President 
Rene  Coty  of  France  in  reply  to  President  Eisen- 
hower's letter  of  June  18 :  * 

Paris,  France 

June  23,  1964 

My  dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  profoundly 
moved  by  the  sentiments  of  understanding  that 
you  have  so  kindly  expressed  to  me. 

The  friendship  of  our  countries  is  written  in 
history,  it  is  profoundly  embedded  in  the  hearts 
of  the  French  who  do  not  forget  the  disinterested 
aid  which  in  the  gravest  hours  the  United  States 
has   spontaneously    provided   on   two   occasions. 


1  Bulletin  of  June  28,  1954,  p.  990. 
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This  friendship  confers  on  our  relations  frankness 
and  confidence  that  has  always  marked  our  affairs. 

The  world  must  face  up  to  tremendous  problems. 
In  agreement  with  their  friends  and  allies,  the 
United  States  and  France  are  merging  their  efforts 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  Europe  and  to  put  in  the 
background  the  conflicts  of  the  past,  in  order  to 
assure,  in  peace,  the  independence  of  the  peoples 
of  Southeast  Asia.  As  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  suggest,  the  French  Government  is  always  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  United  States  Government  to 
examine  the  problems  involved  in  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

In  searching  for  a  system  upon  which  the  future 
depends,  France  continues  to  be  motivated  by  her 
desire  for  freedom  and  peace.  United  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  whose  solidar- 
ity guarantees  independence,  France  has  decided 
to  contribute  to  a  rapid  and  realistic  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  defense  of  Europe. 

You  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  as- 
surance that  the  American  Government  was  dis- 
posed to  examine,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  the 
principal  aspects  of  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  This  undertaking  is  particularly  valu- 
able, coming  from  the  Chief  of  the  great  American 
nation,  who  was  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the 
Liberation,  whose  victory  has  maintained  this 
freedom  which  we  defend  together.  I  can  on  my 
part  assure  you  of  the  desire  of  the  head  of  the 
French  Government  to  see  reopened,  between  our 
two  Governments,  in  the  near  future,  conversa- 
tions of  a  confidential  and  intimate  character  re- 
sulting from  inalterable  sentiments  of  friendship. 

I  pray  you,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  to  find  here 
the  expression  of  my  respectful  and  faithful 
friendship. 

Rene  Cott 


U.S. -Philippine  Council 
Under  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 

Press  release  341  dated  June  23 

Secretary  Dulles  and  Philippine  Charge  d'- 
Affaires  Melquiades  J.  Gamboa  in  an  exchange  of 
notes  on  June  23  formalized  the  establishment  of 
a  United  States-Philippine  Council  to  consult 
under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Also  present  at  the  cere- 
mony were  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  personal  and  special 
representative  of  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines ;  Lt.  Gen.  Jesus  Vargas,  Philippine  Armed 
Forces  Chief  of  Staff;  Walter  J.  Robertson,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs;  and 
Rear  Admiral  William  R.  Smedberg  III,  Director 
of  the  Politico-Military  Policy  Division,  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  notes  exchanged : 
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Secretary  Dulles  to  Dr.  Gamboa 


June  23,  1954 


Sir:  I  refer  to  my  conversation  with  General 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Personal  and  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  the  President  of  the  Philippines,  on 
June  15, 1954,  in  regard  to  implementation  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
and  to  an  aide-memoire  handed  to  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  Personal  and  Special  Rep- 
resentative of  the  President  of  the  Philippines  on 
June  3, 1954. 

During  the  discussions  on  June  15,  between  the 
Personal  and  Special  Representative  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Philippines  and  me,  we  were  in  agree- 
ment that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States- Philippine  Mutual  Defense  Treaty, 
and  in  the  light  of  international  developments,  it 
would  be  useful  to  establish  a  Council  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  his  Deputy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  or  his  Deputy ;  that  each  member 
of  the  Council  would  designate  a  military  repre- 
sentative ;  that  consultations  will  be  held  upon  the 
request  of  either  party;  and  that  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meetings  will  be  determined  by  mu- 
tual agreement. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  forego- 
ing is  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. If  so,  we  shall  promptly  proceed 
accordingly. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Dr.  Gamboa  to  Secretary  Dulles 


June  23,  1954 


Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your 
note  of  today's  date  reading  as  follows : 

(Here  follows  the  text  of  the  note  from  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  supra.) 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that 
the  arrangements  stated  above  are  acceptable  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  that  the  latter  is  prepared  to  proceed 
promptly  in  accordance  therewith. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

M.  J.  Gamboa 

Letters  of  Credence 

Libya 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Libya,  Dr. 
Mansour  Fethi  El-Kekhia,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  President  on  June  22.  For  the  text  of 
the  Minister's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
337. 
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Economic  Aid  to  Libya 

Press  release  332  dated  June  19 

The  U.S.  Minister  to  the  Kingdom  of  Libya, 
Henry  S.  Villard,  on  June  19  presented  a  check 
for  1  million  dollars  to  Libyan  Prime  Minister 
Ben  Halim  at  the  Federal  Government  Offices  in 
Tripoli,  in  connection  with  economic  development 
in  Libya.  In  letters  exchanged  on  that  date  the 
U.S.  Minister  stressed  the  continuing  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  development  of  the 
Libyan  economy,  and  the  Prime  Minister  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  his  Government  and  the  people  of 
Libya. 


Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries. 
Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Comments  of  Governments  on  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Nine,  submitted  in  accordance  with 
General  Assembly  resolution  724  B  (VIII).  A/2646. 
May  7,  1954.    67  pp.  mimeo. 

International  Law  Commission.  Sixth  session.  Nation- 
ality Including  Statelessness.  Addendum  to  Com- 
ments by  Governments  on  the  Draft  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  Future  Statelessness  and  on  the 
Draft  Convention  on  the  Reduction  of  Future  State- 
lessness. A/CN.4/82/Add.3.  May  12,  1954.  1  p. 
mimeo. 

Peace  Observation  Commission.  Balkan  Sub-Commission. 
Letter  Dated  14  May  1954  from  the  Representative  of 
Greece  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  A/CN.7/ 
SC.1/55.    May  17, 1954.    1  p.  mimeo. 


Gift  of  Wheat  to  Libya 


Press  release  349  dated  June  25 


The  U.S.  Government  has  approved  a  gift  of 
6,000  tons  of  wheat  for  delivery  to  Libya.  The 
first  shipment  of  2,000  tons  will  be  loaded  on  June 
25  and  should  arrive  in  Tripoli  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  This  action  is  taken  in  response  to  the 
Libyan  Government's  appeal  to  the  United  States 
for  assistance  in  meeting  an  urgent  need  for  grain 
to  alleviate  shortages  resulting  from  continued 
droughts  throughout  Libya. 

In  announcing  in  Tripoli  the  confirmation  of  the 
U.S.  offer,  Henry  S.  Villard,  American  Minister 
to  Libya,  cited  the  prompt  response  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  as  another  example  of  the  con- 
tinuing sympathy  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Libyan  people.  He  noted 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  the  new  king- 
dom should  rest  on  a  firm  economic  foundation. 
Libya  has  already  received  technical  and  economic 
assistance  from  the  United  States. 

The  economic  position  of  Libya  will  probably 
be  among  the  topics  discussed  during  the  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  July  of  the  Libyan  Prime 
Minister,  Ben  Halim. 
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Some  Challenging  Issues  Facing  the  United  Nations 


by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs  1 


I  had  no  sooner  started  last  Monday  to  prepare 
my  remarks  to  you  than  the  sounds  of  an  air-raid 
warning  practice  drill  caused  me  to  lay  aside  my 
pen.  This  dramatized  for  me,  as  I  am  sure  it 
must  have  for  millions  of  other  Americans,  the 
tensions  under  which  we  live  as  well  as  the  seri- 
ousness and  magnitude  of  the  problems  of  our 
times.  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that  the  solu- 
tion of  our  main  international  problems  is  all  the 
more  pressing  because  of  the  awesome  develop- 
ments in  thermonuclear  weapons.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  the  urgency  confronting  mankind 
to  move  ahead  toward  realization  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  goal  of  a  world  free  of  the 
"scourge  of  war"  where  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  man  are  respected  under  conditions  of  justice 
and  freedom.  This  points  up  the  vital  stake 
which  every  individual  has  in  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  the  United  Nations. 

Against  this  sobering  background,  I  would  like 
to  review  with  you  some  of  the  challenging  issues 
confronting  the  United  Nations,  and  the  prospects 
for  their  solution. 

Two  international  meetings  now  in  progress — 
one  in  Geneva  and  one  in  London — reflect  our 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  and  security.  Both  meet- 
ings are  now  well  into  their  second  month.  Both 
see  the  free  world  pitted  against  the  Communist 
world.  In  both  meetings  we  have  been  trying 
every  possible  reasonable  approach  to  reconcile 
existing  differences. 

Korean  Phase  of  Geneva  Discussions 

You  will  recall  that,  at  the  Berlin  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers  last  February,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  a  conference  at  Geneva  for  two 
purposes :  to  achieve  a  united,  free,  and  independ- 
ent Korea  by  peaceful  means ;  and  to  consider  the 
situation  in  Indochina.  The  Geneva  meeting 
opened  on  April  26.    The  Korean  phase  of  the  dis- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Convention  of  the  United 
World  Federalists  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  18  (press 
release  328). 
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cussions  represented  in  fact  the  Korean  Political 
Conference  called  for  by  paragraph  60  of  the 
armistice.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  15  participants  in  the  United  Nations 
action  to  resist  aggression;  on  the  other,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist aggressors.  The  participants  in  the  Indo- 
china phase  of  the  Conference  are  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated States  representing  the  free  nations,  while 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  the 
Viet  Minh  are  on  the  Communist  side. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  negotiations  of  the 
Korean  phase  of  the  Geneva  Conference  were 
ended.  This  came  after  the  United  Nations  side 
had  exhausted  every  reasonable  possibility  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  Communists. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  pointing  up  the 
principles  involved  and  of  summarizing  the  re- 
sults of  the  8  weeks  at  Geneva  than  by  reading 
to  you  the  Declaration  made  unanimously  by  the 
16  Allied  nations  participating  in  the  Korean 
conference: 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  August  28,  1953,  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and  the  Berlin  com- 
munique of  February  18,  1954,  we,  as  nations  who  con- 
tributed military  forces  to  the  United  Nations  Command 
in  Korea,  have  been  participating  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  united  and 
independent  Korea  by  peaceful  means. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  proposals  and  suggestions 
in  accord  with  the  past  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  about  the  unification,  independence  and  freedom  of 
Korea ;  and  within  the  framework  of  the  following  two 
principles  which  we  believe  to  be  fundamental. 

1.  The  United  Nations,  under  Its  Charter,  is  fully  and 
rightfully  empowered  to  take  collective  action  to  repel 
aggression,  to  restore  peace  and  security,  and  to  extend 
its  good  offices  to  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea. 

2.  In  order  to  establish  a  unified,  independent  and 
democratic  Korea,  genuinely  free  elections  should  be 
held  under  UN  supervision,  for  representatives  in  the 
national  assembly,  in  which  representation  shall  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  indigenous  population  in  Korea. 

We  have  earnestly  and  patiently  searched  for  a  basis 
of  agreement  which  would  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
Korean  unification  in  accordance  with  these  fundamental 
principles. 

The  declaration  goes  on  to  say : 
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The  Communist  delegations  have  rejected  our  every 
effort  to  obtain  agreement.  The  principal  issues  between 
us,  therefore,  are  clear.  Firstly,  we  accept  and  assert 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Communists 
repudiate  and  reject  the  authority  and  competence  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea  and  have  labelled  the  United 
Nations  itself  as  the  tool  of  aggression.  Were  we  to 
accept  this  position  of  the  Communists,  it  would  mean  the 
death  of  the  principle  of  collective  security  and  of  the 
UN  itself.  Secondly,  we  desire  genuinely  free  elections. 
The  Communists  insist  upon  procedures  which  would 
make  genuinely  free  elections  impossible.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Communists  will  not  accept  impartial  and  effective 
supervision  of  free  elections.  Plainly,  they  have  shown 
their  intention  to  maintain  Communist  control  over  North 
Korea.  They  have  persisted  in  the  same  attitudes  which 
have  frustrated  United  Nations  efforts  to  unify  Korea 
since  1947. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  better  to  face  the  fact 
of  our  disagreement  than  to  raise  false  hopes  and  mislead 
the  peoples  of  the  world  into  believing  that  there  is  agree- 
ment where  there  is  none. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  have  been  compelled  re- 
luctantly and  regretfully  to  conclude  that  so  long  as  the 
Communist  delegations  reject  the  two  fundamental 
principles  which  we  consider  indispensable,  further  con- 
sideration and  examination  of  the  Korean  question  by  the 
conference  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  We  reaffirm 
our  continued  support  for  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  of  August  28, 1953,  the  mem- 
ber states  parties  to  this  declaration  will  inform  the 
United  Nations  concerning  the  proceedings  at  this  con- 
ference. 

You  will  see  from  this  declaration  that  the  issues 
on  Korea  between  the  Communists  and  the  free 
world  are  fundamental. 

The  United  Nations  in  1947  undertook  responsi- 
bility for  fostering  the  peaceful  unification  of 
Korea.  The  United  Nations  members  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Geneva  Conference  have  in  their 
declaration  made  a  ringing  reaffirmation  of  their 
belief  that  the  Communists  cannot  be  allowed  to 
impugn  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  nor 
to  challenge  its  basic  responsibilities  for  collective 
security.  They  will,  accordingly,  report  to  the 
United  Nations  upon  failure  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference arising  from  Communist  intransigence. 
We  may  expect  that,  after  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  the  issues  as  they  emerged  at  this 
Conference,  the  United  Nations  will  give  further 
consideration  to  the  next  steps. 

The  declaration  by  the  United  Nations  side  at 
Geneva  makes  it  very  clear  that  any  further  nego- 
tiations with  the  Communists  in  Korea  would  be 
futile  until  the  Communists  accept  the  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  declaration. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  armistice  remains  in 
effect,  the  free  world  will  continue  to  be  alert 
against  any  possible  renewal  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Korea.  The  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction work  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea  continue  unabated. 


Indochina  Phase 

As  to  the  Indochina  phase  of  the  Conference, 
we  have  no  basis  for  hoping  that  the  Communists 
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will  take  a  more  reasonable  attitude  than  they 
have  on  the  Korean  problem.  The  discussions  on 
this  matter  are  continuing  at  Geneva.  At  the 
same  time  the  people  of  the  free  world  are  turning 
attention  to  the  United  Nations  where  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  has  requested  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  send  a  peace  observation  mission  to  observe 
the  threat  to  the  peace  in  the  general  area  of 
Thailand. 

As  Ambassador  Lodge  stated  on  Wednesday  in 
the  Security  Council,2  "It  is  the  view  of  the  United 
States  that  it  would  be  prudent  and  highly  de- 
sirable to  authorize  the  Peace  Observation  Com- 
mission to  observe  developments  in  the  area  of 
Thailand  in  order  to  provide  the  United  Nations 
with  independent  reports  on  the  danger  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security  caused  by  the  conflict 
in  Indochina."  This  is,  he  pointed  out,  "pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  situation  for  which  the  Peace 
Observation  Commission  was  created." 

The  United  Nations  observer  system  in  the  past 
has  worked  effectively  in  Greece,  in  Korea,  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  Kashmir.  It  has  served  as 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  United  Nations.  Whether 
or  not  the  Geneva  Conference  reaches  any  work- 
able settlement  for  restoring  peace  in  Indochina, 
we  believe  that  the  United  Nations  should  have  its 
impartial  observers  ready  to  watch  and  report 
the  facts.  The  United  Nations  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  assess  these  facts,  weigh  the  danger 
and  consider  Avhat  should  be  done. 

London  Discussions  on  Armament  Reduction 

At  London  a  different  type  of  discussion  has 
been  going  on,  but  so  far  with  no  more  encouraging 
results  than  at  Geneva.  The  United  States  and 
its  free  world  allies  are  again  attempting  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  rational  and  effec- 
tive procedures  for  reducing  world  armaments 
and  eliminating  the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare. 
This  Conference  has  been  proceeding  in  closed 
sessions  without  the  fanfare  surrounding  the 
Geneva  Conference.  Representatives  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  been  meeting  as  a  subcom- 
mittee pursuant  to  a  United  Nations  resolution 
and  will  report  soon  to  the  full  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Commission  in  New  York.  We  have 
been  ably  represented  at  the  London  meeting  by 
Mr.  Moreheacl  Patterson,  who  happens  also  to  be 
this  year's  chairman  of  the  United  States  Commit- 
tee for  United  Nations  Day. 

When  the  time  comes  to  appraise  the  results 
of  the  London  disarmament  talks,  it  will  be  useful 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  divergencies 
between  the  Soviet  and  the  United  States  ap- 
proaches to  disarmament. 

We  have  consistently  called  for  concrete  meas- 
ures to  assure  safeguarded  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control.    Our  aim  is  to  ease 
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the  burden  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  of  all 
sorts  and  to  lessen  the  threat  of  war.  We  desire 
specific  and  binding  commitments  by  all  parties, 
subject  to  United  Nations  supervision.  The 
United  States  believes  that  an  effective  disarma- 
ment system  must  include,  though  not  be  limited 
to,  the  prohibition  of  both  the  use  and  the  produc- 
tion of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.  We  want 
effective  safeguards  under  the  United  Nations 
which  will  insure  that  disarmament  agreements 
will  be  carried  out.  Mere  declarations  not  to  use 
these  weapons  do  not  lessen  the  danger  of  war  nor 
its  destructiveness  and  would  merely  deceive  the 
world  into  thinking  there  had  been  progress  to- 
ward peace  and  security. 

Soviet  Position  on  Disarmament 

What  has  been  the  U.S.S.E.  position?  Basi- 
cally, I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  have  limited  them- 
selves to  eye-appealing  superficial  slogans.  They 
have  treated  the  subject  of  disarmament  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  Soviet  disarma- 
ment propaganda  package.  First,  the  U.S.S.E. 
desires  us  to  join  with  them  in  a  high-sounding 
declaration  of  intent  to  "unconditionally  prohibit" 
atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  But  they  offer  no  provisions  to  en- 
force this  prohibition.  Second,  they  propose  that 
the  five  Great  Powers  reduce  their  conventional 
arms  and  armed  forces  by  one-third  from  existing 
levels.  But  they  provide  no  mechanism  to  deter- 
mine what  the  present  levels  are  or  to  insure  that 
the  reductions  would  in  fact  be  carried  out.  This 
is  an  obvious  device  to  gain  advantage  over  us, 
since  it  would  maintain  or  even  increase  the  Soviet 
preponderance  of  power  in  this  field.  Third,  they 
have  asked  the  United  Nations  to  recommend  the 
elimination  of  military,  air,  and  naval  bases  in  the 
territories  of  other  states.  This  would,  of  course, 
effectively  destroy  the  collective  self-defense  and 
regional  security  arrangements  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  charter. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  these  are  only  slo- 
gans. They  are  only  as  good  as  the  word  of  those 
who  make  them.  They  do  not  advance  the  cause 
of  peace.  They  serve  only  to  confuse  the  issue. 
We  would  be  risking  national  suicide  by  accepting 
such  pledges  in  the  light  of  past  Soviet  perform- 
ances. I  will  be  perfectly  frank.  We  simply  do 
not  and  cannot  trust  mere  Soviet  pledges  in  the 
absence  of  effective  guaranties. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  very  honest  and 
sincere  people  who  are  so  appalled  by  the  dev- 
astating nature  of  modern  weapons  that  they  will 
grasp  at  any  will-of-the-wisp.  But  we  cannot 
entrust  the  security  of  our  nation  and  of  the  free 
world  to  wishful  thinking. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  studies  the  record  care- 
fully will  conclude  that  we  have  persisted  with 


patience  and  flexibility  in  constructive  efforts  to 
release  mankind  from  the  burden  and  fear  of  in- 
creasing armaments  and  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
warfare.  In  these  efforts  we  have  been  repeatedly 
rebuffed  by  Soviet  maneuvers  which  belie  their 
professed  yearning  for  peace. 

I  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  with  a  long  chronol- 
ogy of  our  efforts,  but  I  would  like  to  run  over  a 
few  high  points  of  the  rocky  path  that  led  to  our 
present  negotiations  in  London. 

When  we  had  a  monopoly  of  atomic  weapons, 
we  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  devise  methods  of 
insuring  that  atomic  energy  would  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  only.  But,  when  the  General 
Assembly  in  1948  overwhelmingly  approved  such 
a  plan,  the  Soviets  refused  to  approve  or  accept  it 
or  to  suggest  any  reasonable  alternative.  This 
prevented  the  United  Nations  from  putting  it  into 
effect. 

We  also  took  the  lead  in  trying  to  make  progress 
toward  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  nonatomic 
armaments  in  the  Conventional  Armaments  Com- 
mission which  was  set  up  in  1947.  But  when,  in 
1949,  this  Commission,  largely  on  United  States 
initiative,  presented  concrete  proposals  for  a  cen- 
sus and  verification  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces,  the  U.S.S.R.  promptly  vetoed  this  proposal 
in  the  Security  Council. 

The  U.S.S.R.  objected  to  the  existence  of  two 
separate  Commissions — one  on  atomic  energy  and 
one  on  conventional  armaments.  They  refused  to 
attend  meetings  of  either  Commission.  We  then 
proposed  to  merge  the  two  Commissions  into  a 
single  commission.  Whereupon,  the  Soviets  sud- 
denly dropped  their  previous  insistence  that  the 
United  Nations  should  take  a  unified  approach  to 
the  disarmament  problem.  They  voted  against 
our  proposal,  but  they  showed  up  when  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  later  met,  apparently  be- 
ing then  forced  to  do  so  by  world  opinion. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion in  1952  we  and  our  British  and  French  col- 
leagues prepared  and  presented  the  outlines  of  a 
comprehensive  disarmament  program  to  include 
all  armed  forces  and  all  arms.  We  suggested 
means  to  disclose  and  verify  all  armed  forces  and 
all  armaments,  conventional  and  atomic,  to  pro- 
vide information  needed  to  work  out  the  details  of 
a  disarmament  program.  We  suggested  fixed 
ceilings  on  the  armed  forces  of  the  five  Great 
Powers  which  represented  great  reductions  in  the 
size  of  these  forces.  We  proposed  ways  to  limit 
conventional  armaments  and  to  keep  a  balance  in 
the  armed  forces. 

When  the  Soviets  said  that  they  did  not  want 
to  get  involved  in  the  details  of  disarmament,  that 
they  wanted  to  discuss  principles,  we  presented  a 
working  paper  on  the  "Essential  Principles  for 
a  Disarmament  Program."  Instead  of  taking  this 
proposal  seriously,  the  Soviets  launched  their 
notorious    propaganda    campaign    charging    us 
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falsely  with  using  bacteriological  warfare  in 
Korea. 

When  President  Eisenhower  made  his  famous 
speech  of  December  8,  1953,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly,3 he  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  dead- 
lock with  the  U.S.S.R,  on  disarmament  and 
proposed  that  we  try  a  new  avenue  of  approach — 
a  modest  beginning  in  the  field  of  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy  so  as  to  give  the  people  of  the 
world  the  benefits  of  atomic  energy  before  we  had 
solved  all  the  complex  issues  of  disarmament. 
And  then  the  Soviets  had  the  effrontery  to  criti- 
cize the  President  for  failing  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  main  problem  of  disarmament. 

You  may  well  say  that  this  has  been  an  8-year 
record  of  frustration.  It  has  been.  Yet  it  is  a 
record  of  which  we  can  truly  be  proud.  We  have 
been  flexible  in  the  face  of  Soviet  intransigence. 
We  have  made  concessions,  not  on  the  unalterable 
principle  of  a  foolproof  system  of  safeguards, 
but  on  political  and  psychological  points  which 
appeared  to  be  blocking  the  way  to  joint  respon- 
sible agreement  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  advanced  and  will  con- 
tinue to  advance  proposals  which  give  any  hope 
of  leading  to  disarmament  with  security  for  all 
nations. 

Now  it  is  against  this  background  of  Soviet  ob- 
structionism in  the  United  Nations  that  we  should 
assess  the  recent  Soviet  moves  to  participate  in  the 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  program  and 
to  join  two  specialized  agencies — the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  and  Unesco.  These 
specialized  agencies  and  others  were  provided  for 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  as  you  know,  to 
help  raise  living  standards  and  to  improve  the 
general  well-being.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  support 
these  specialized  agencies  because  we  know  that 
they  help  create  a  favorable  climate  for  repre- 
sentative and  stable  govermnents,  and  we  also 
know  that  the  continuation  of  substandard  living 
conditions  among  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation creates  an  attitude  of  misery  and  despair 
which  fosters  the  spread  of  communism. 

The  specialized  agencies  have  established  a  re- 
markable record  of  positive  accomplishment. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  steadily  increasing 
contributions  of  member  states  and  the  larger 
number  of  countries  which  are  benefiting  from  the 
programs.  For  millions  of  the  world  s  popula- 
tion in  underdeveloped  areas,  the  specialized 
agencies  are  the  United  Nations.  Yet  since  1945, 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  have  neither  joined 
nor  supported  most  of  the  specialized  agencies. 
They  have  maintained  a  halfhearted  or  temporary 
membership  in  a  few,  but  more  often  they  have 
denounced  these  specialized  agencies  as  tools  of 
American  imperialism. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  was  surprising  that  the 
Soviets  and   their   satellites   made   their  recent 


moves  to  join  with  others  in  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  and  seemingly  to  reverse  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  specialized  agencies.  The  old-line 
members  who  have  supported  and  benefited  from 
the  work  of  these  agencies,  and  this  includes  the 
United  States,  are  understandably  cautious  with 
regard  to  these  latest  Communist  moves.  If  the 
Communists  demonstrate  by  their  actions  that 
they  will  support  these  and  other  organizations, 
then  their  membership  is  welcome.  If,  however, 
Communist  intentions  are  to  sabotage  the  special- 
ized agencies  or  to  exploit  their  membership  for 
propaganda  purposes,  the  free-world  members 
will  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  ruination  of 
programs  which  already  have  had  a  marked  and 
favorable  impact  on  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

Charter  Review 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  a  subject  which  is 
perhaps  not  as  pressing  as  some  I  have  already 
discussed,  but  which  nevertheless  merits  our  con- 
sidered judgment.  I  refer  to  general  review  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  know  your  organ- 
ization has  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject. 

When  the  1955  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  votes  on  whether  to  call  a  gen- 
eral conference  to  review  the  charter,  as  provided 
by  article  109,  your  Government  expects  to  favor 
the  calling  of  a  conference.  We  are  already 
examining  the  many  issues  which  are  likely  to 
arise  at  any  review  conference.  We  want  to  be 
in  a  position  to  use  with  intelligence  and  discrimi- 
nation the  advice  we  will  be  receiving  from  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  chaired  by  Senator  Wiley.  We  will  also 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  recommendations 
of  many  citizen  groups  such  as  your  own. 

The  outcome  of  this  public  consultation  should 
be  a  policy  representative  of  the  very  best  think- 
ing of  many  informed  Americans.  We  want  that 
policy  to  have  the  support  of  our  friends  in  the 
free  world,  who  are  partners  with  us  in  many 
great  enterprises  including  the  United  Nations. 
And  we  want  that  policy  to  command  the  respect 
of  all  in  the  world,  including  those  who  are  always 
prepared  to  distort  our  actions  and  motives. 

When  Secretary  Dulles  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  January  18  of  this  year,4  he 
set  forth  the  basic  considerations  underlying  the 
United  States  Government's  approach  to  charter 
review.  He  also  identified  some  of  the  policy 
questions  which  groups  such  as  your  own  might 
be  thinking  about.  Ambassador  Lodge  further 
testified  on  March  3.5  I  hope  all  those  interested 
in  this  important  subject  will  study  their  full 
testimony. 

To  it,  I  would  only  add  this.  History  has  shown 
that  the  behavior  of  states  will  not  be  transformed 
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by  changes  in  the  language  of  documents  alone. 
Even  if  we  state  our  ideals  for  a  better  world  as 
we  did  in  the  charter,  we  still  face  the  task  of  trans- 
lating those  ideals  into  reality.  In  a  world  of 
sovereign  nations,  we  must  strive  ceaselessly  to 
develop  a  level  of  cooperation  among  nations 
which  would  make  possible  the  fuller  realization 
of  the  consensus  embodied  in  the  present  charter. 

To  those  who  are  dissatisfied  or  impatient  with 
the  United  Nations  and  our  participation  in  it,  I 
want  to  quote  Secretary  Dulles'  statement :  "Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  how  to  strengthen 
the  U.N.  should  not  ...  be  pressed  to  a 
point  .  .  .  that  the  Keview  Conference  would 
result  in  undermining  the  United  Nations  or  dis- 
rupting it.  The  United  Nations  as  it  is,  is  better 
than  no  United  Nations  at  all."  The  Secretary 
also  said  that  while  we  are  aware  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  perfecting  the  charter,  we  are  also  deter- 
mined "not  to  lose  the  good  that  is,  in  the  search 
for  something  better." 

This  sums  up  this  Government's  present  ap- 
proach to  charter  review.  We  contemplate  an 
active  review.  We  have  an  open  mind  as  to  how 
this  should  be  done.  But  having  said  that,  we  can 
plan  our  future  actions  only  by  combining  that 
which  is  desirable  with  that  which  is  possible. 
As  we  study  such  thorny  problems  as  universality 
of  membership,  voting  procedures,  the  develop- 
ment of  law,  the  colonial  problems,  and  many 
others,  we  must  constantly  test  our  conclusions 
against  two  questions :  Is  it  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States?  And  will  it  actually 
move  us  closer  to  our  objective  of  a  world  at 
peace  ? 


United  Nations  Day,  1954 

A  PROCLAMATION  * 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  represents  man's  most 
determined  and  promising  effort  to  save  humanity  from 
the  scourge  of  war  and  to  promote  conditions  of  peace  and 
well-being  for  all  nations ;  and 

Whereas  this  Government  believes  that  the  United  Na- 
tions deserves  our  continued  firm  support  and  that  its  suc- 
cess depends  not  only  on  the  support  given  it  by  its  mem- 
bers but  equally  on  that  of  the  peoples  of  the  member  coun- 
tries ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  resolved  that  October  24,  the  anniversary  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  should 
be  dedicated  each  year  to  making  known  the  aims  and 
accomplishments  of  the  United  Nations : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urge 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  observe  Sunday,  October  24, 
1954,  as  United  Nations  Day  with  community  programs 
that  will  demonstrate  their  faith  and  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  create  a  better  public  understanding  of 
its  aims,  achievements,  and  problems. 

I  call  also  upon  the  officials  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  Governments,  the  United  States  Committee  for 


1  No.  3058 ;  19  Fed.  Reg.  3923. 


United  Nations  Day,  representatives  of  civic,  educational, 
and  religious  organizations,  agencies  of  the  press,  radio, 
television,  and  motion  pictures,  as  well  as  all  citizens  to 
cooperate  in  appropriate  observance  of  the  day  throughout 
our  country. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fourth  day 

of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]     and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

seventy-eighth. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State. 


International  Geophysical  Year 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  25 

The  White  House  on  June  25  released  the  texts 
of  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  President 
and  Dr.  Chester  I.  Barnard,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Science  Board,  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment's support  for  an  initial  appropriation  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  U.S.  program  for  par- 
ticipation in  an  international  scientific  project 
known  as  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

On  June  7,  1954,  the  President  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  a  request  for  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  including  a  request 
for  $2,500,000  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  permit  preparations  to  begin  for  the  program 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

The  exchange  of  letters  between  the  President 
and  Dr.  Barnard  follows: 


President  Eisenhower  to  Dr.  Barnard 

Dear  Dr.  Barnard:  I  appreciate  your  letter 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  program  for 
participation  in  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

I  am  glad  to  support  this  undertaking.  It  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  opportunities  which  exist 
for  cooperative  action  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  As  I  understand  it,  some  thirty  nations 
will  unite  their  scientific  resources  for  a  simul- 
taneous effort,  extending  over  two  years,  to  pene- 
trate the  basic  geophysical  forces  which  govern 
the  natural  environment  in  which  we  live.  Under 
especially  favorable  conditions,  scientists  of  many 
nations  will  work  together  in  extending  man's 
knowledge  of  the  universe.  The  findings  of  this 
research  will  be  widely  disseminated  throughout 
the  world,  aiding  in  the  further  development  of 
telecommunications,  aviation,  navigation,  and 
weather  forecasting.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
single  nation  could  undertake  such  a  program. 
Acting  in  concert,  each  participating  nation,  con- 
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tributing  within  its  means,  secures  the  benefits  of 
the  program. 

The  United  States  has  become  strong  through  its 
diligence  in  expanding  the  frontiers  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Our  technology  is  built  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  basic  scientific  inquiry,  which  must 
be  continuously  enriched  if  we  are  to  make  further 
progress.  The  International  Geophysical  Year 
is  a  unique  opportunity  to  advance  science,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  holds  the  promise  of  greater 
technological  gains  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
other  nations.  I  am  sure  that  our  participation  in 
this  far-reaching  effort  will  very  materially 
strengthen  our  bonds  with  the  many  cooperating 
nations  and  make  a  constructive  contribution  to- 
ward the  solution  of  mutual  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Dr.  Barnard  to  President  Eisenhower 

My  dear  Mr.  President:  I  wish  to  convey  to 
you  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  National 
Science  Board  for  your  wholehearted  support  of 
this  country's  program  for  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  as  presented  in  the  budget  request 
which  you  have  sent  to  the  Congress. 

As  you  know,  there  are  pressing  problems  of 
interest  to  agencies  of  the  Government  and  to  the 
nation,  as  well  as  to  the  scientists  in  the  field  of 
geophysics,  whose  solution  primarily  depends  upon 
simultaneous  observations  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  heartening  that  in  times  like  these  so  many 
nations  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  a  world-wide 
program  on  scientific  matters  of  interest  and  con- 
cern to  all.  It  is  eminently  fitting  and  indeed  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  join  the  other  na- 
tions in  this  effort,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment accept  responsibility  for  our  participation. 

With  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your  sup- 
port in  this  important  undertaking,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours, 

Chester  I.  Barnard 


International  Organizations 
Employees'  Loyalty  Board 

Press  release  340  dated  June  23 

Under  Executive  Order  10422,1  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  January  9,  1953,  and  as  amended 
by  Executive  Order  10459,2  issued  by  President 
Eisenhower  June  2, 1953,  an  International  Organ- 
izations Employees'  Loyalty  Board  was  estab- 
lished in  July  1953,  in  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  make  evaluations  as  to  the  loyalty  of 
American  citizens  currently  employed  by  interna- 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  62. 
*  Ibid.,  June  22,  1953,  p.  882. 


tional  organizations  either  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad.  Since  that  time  the  Board  has  completed 
its  evaluations  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases  of  persons 
already  in  employment  in  these  organizations,  and 
is  now  on  a  current  basis  of  evaluating  applicants 
for  future  employment. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  however,  the  Board  still 
has  under  evaluation  the  cases  of  a  number  of  U.S. 
citizens  employed  by  international  organizations 
in  their  European  offices.  President  Eisenhower's 
Executive  Order  10459  requires  that  in  all  cases 
of  U.S.  nationals  employed  in  international  or- 
ganizations where  investigation  has  developed  in- 
formation of  a  derogatory  nature,  the  employee  in 
question  must  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Board. 

Two  alternative  courses  of  action  which  the 
Board  might  take  in  order  to  afford  U.S.  citizens 
currently  employed  abroad  the  opportunity  of  a 
hearing  presented  themselves.  One  was  to  suggest 
that  the  employees  concerned  return  to  the  United 
States  for  hearing;  the  other  was  for  the  Board 
itself  to  proceed  to  Europe  and  hold  hearings  in 
the  places  in  which  the  employees  were  stationed. 
The  first  course  would  naturally  result  not  only 
in  considerable  personal  inconvenience  to  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  but  also  in  disruption  of  the 
work  and  administrative  arrangements  of  the  in- 
ternational organization  by  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Government 
would  be  required  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  journey 
to  the  United  States  and  return,  and  their  living 
expenses  while  here. 

The  second  course,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
involving  personal  inconvenience  by  absence  from 
business  to  some  members  of  the  Board,  all  of 
whom  are  serving  in  a  part-time  capacity  as  a  pub- 
lic service,  would  be  more  economical  than  the 
first  in  terms  of  expense  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

After  full  consideration,  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  overriding  factors  should  be  the  conven- 
ience of  the  employees  themselves  and  the  inter- 
national organizations  which  they  serve. 

Accordingly  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Board 
should  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording those  U.S.  citizens  whose  cases  are  under 
evaluation  the  opportunity  for  a  personal  hearing. 
These  hearings  will  be  held  in  private  on  the  prem- 
ises of  the  American  Embassy  or  consulate  in  the 
city  most  convenient  for  the  individuals  concerned. 

Appearance  at  these  hearings  is  not  compulsory ; 
the  decision  whether  or  not  to  appear  is  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
Nor  will  their  failure  to  appear  prejudice  the 
Board's  final  decision  in  their  cases.  Those  con- 
cerned, however,  will  be  fully  aware  that  failure 
to  appear  will  require  the  Board  to  proceed  to  a 
final  determination  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
at  its  disposal  and  without  the  benefit  of  hearing 
the  individual's  own  side  of  his  case. 
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The  membership  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 
Pierce  J.  Gerety,  Chairman,  George  J.  Kaufmann, 
Dr.  Edmund  L.  Tink,  H.  S.  Waldman,  Lawrence 
Gilman,  and  H.  Grady  Gore. 

Executive  Orders  10422  and  10459  are  intended 
to  assure  that  U.S.  citizens  employed  on  interna- 
tional organizations  secretariats  are  persons  of 
high  personal  integrity  who  are  fully  able  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  as  international  civil 
servants.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  orders  U.S. 
citizen  employees  or  prospective  employees  are 
given  the  same  sort  of  investigations  by  the  same 
U.S.  Federal  agencies,  i.  e.  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, as  has  been  the  case  for  various  categories  of 
U.S.  Federal  employees.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  are  then  evaluated  against  a  stand- 
ard of  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  issuance  of  Executive  Order  10422,  while 
calling  for  a  loyalty  determination  on  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  are  or  may  become  international  civil 
servants,  does  not  constitute  a  fundamental  change 
in  basic  U.S.  policy  toward  the  selection  of  U.S. 
personnel  by  international  organizations.  It  spe- 
cifically recognizes  the  right  of  the  heads  of  those 
organizations  to  make  the  final  decision  as  to  em- 
ployment or  termination.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  considers  that  it  is  appropriately  in 
its  interests  to  attempt  to  assure  that  no  U.S.  citi- 
zen be  employed  if  he  is  believed  to  be  engaged, 
or  is  likely  to  be  engaged  in  activities  regarded  as 
subversive  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Considera- 
tion of  past  activities  of  this  nature  would  neces- 
sarily be  an  important  factor  in  any  determina- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  in  this  regard. 
It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  a  Commission  of  Inter- 
national Jurists  advised  the  United  Nations  that, 
the  Secretary-General  can  and  should  rid  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  of  U.S.  citizens  who  engage  in  sub- 
versive activities  against  the  United  States.  Con- 
sistent with,  and  in  response  to  the  Jurists'  con- 
clusions and  recommendations,  the  Executive 
order  provides  for  the  supplying  of  information 
to  the  Secretary-General  on  persons  decided  upon 
adversely  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  a 
U.S.  investigation  and  review. 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10459,  an  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Employees'  Loyalty  Board 
was  established  in  July  1953,  in  the  Civil  Service 


Commission  and  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  these  evaluations  as  to  loyalty. 

The  Board  is  empowered  to  make  advisory  de- 
terminations as  to  loyalty  in  cases  where  deroga- 
tory information  about  a  citizen  is  disclosed.  The 
Board's  determinations  in  such  cases  are  then 
turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  trans- 
mission to  the  executive  heads  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  international  organizations. 

The  Board  has  now  completed  its  evaluation  in 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  cases  of  persons 
already  employed  in  some  46  international  or- 
ganizations, to  the  number  of  some  3,000.  The 
remainder  of  these  evaluations,  including  those 
employed  abroad,  are  expected  to  be  completed  in 
the  near  future.  The  Board  has  now  reached  the 
continuing  stage  of  evaluating  the  investigations 
of  applicants  for  future  employment. 


Appointment  to  U.  S.- Mexican 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
18  (press  release  329)  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  Col.  Leland  Hazelton  Hewitt,  U.S. 
Army  (Ret.),  as  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  former  commissioner, 
Lawrence  Milton  Lawson,  retired  on  February  13. 

The  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico,  consists  of  a 
United  States  and  a  Mexican  Commissioner,  and 
the  treaty  of  1944  with  Mexico  stipulates  that  each 
must  be  an  engineer.  Functioning  under  the 
policy  direction  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Commission  is  charged  by  numerous  treaties  and 
laws  with  the  conduct  of  an  international  program 
for  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  on  the 
1,900-mile  boundary  with  Mexico.  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Ruiz  Cortines  of  Mex- 
ico late  last  year  dedicated  Falcon  Dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  first  great  international  dam  to 
be  completed  by  this  Commission.1 


1  For  the  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  address  at  the 
dedication,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  579. 
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The  U.N.'s  Role  in  Improving  the  Status  of  Women 


EIGHTH  SESSION  OF  THE  U.N.  COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 


by  Mrs.  Lorena  B.  Hahn 


The  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
met  for  its  eighth  session  at  New  York  March  22 
to  April  9, 1954.  Each  of  the  18  member  countries 
sent  a  woman  delegate  to  the  meeting.  Six  of  the 
countries  represented  on  the  Commission  this  year 
are  in  the  Americas,  four  in  Europe,  five  in  the 
Middle  and  Far  East,  and  three  in  Soviet  and 
satellite  nations. 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  is  one 
of  several  advisory  bodies  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  It  is  directed  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council  on  the  rights  of  women 
and  the  elimination  of  discriminations  against 
them.  This  is  in  line  with  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  in  its  preamble  re- 
affirms faith  "in  fundamental  human  rights,  in 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women."  The  Commis- 
sion began  its  work  in  1947  by  collecting  infor- 
mation from  governments  on  pertinent  aspects  of 
law  and  practice  and  has  analyzed  and  organized 
this  material  for  ready  use.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information  the  Commission  considers  principles 
which  can  be  recommended  to  governments  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly. 

Action  in  the  Commission  this  year  centered  on 
the  major  objectives  of  equal  suffrage  for  women, 
the  elimination  of  discriminations  in  regard  to 
nationality,  promotion  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and  enlarged  opportunities  for  employment, 
equality  of  rights  in  family  and  property  law, 
assurance  of  equal  opportunities  for  girls  in  edu- 
cation, and  development  of  technical  assistance  to 
improve  the  status  of  women. 

Opening  Session  and  Election  of  Officers 

The  Commission  was  addressed  at  its  opening 
meeting  by  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.     He  assured  the  Com- 


mission that  the  best  person  available  would  be  se- 
lected for  each  post  in  the  Secretariat  regardless 
of  sex,  race,  color,  or  creed.  The  small  number 
of  women  presently  in  high  Secretariat  posts  was, 
he  thought,  a  reflection  of  the  situation  in  all  coun- 
tries, as  highly  qualified  women  had  not  yet  been 
trained  in  anything  like  the  same  numbers  as  men. 
It  was  logical  to  think  that,  as  the  proportion  of 
women  in  national  life  increased,  the  change  would 
be  reflected  in  the  staffs  of  the  international  or- 
ganizations. The  Commission  expressed  appre- 
ciation of  this  statement  in  a  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  participation  of  women  in  the  work  of 
the  U.N.  and  the  specialized  agencies. 

All  officers  were  unanimously  elected.  Minerva 
Bernardino  of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  chosen 
chairman  for  a  second  year.  Mrs.  John  Warde 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  elected  first  vice- 
chairman,  Mrs.  Zofia  Dembinska  of  Poland  sec- 
ond vice-chairman,  and  Mrs.  Safiyeh  Firouz  of 
Iran  rapporteur.  Mrs.  Mary  Tenison-Woods, 
chief  of  the  section  on  Status  of  Women  in  the 
U.N.  Secretariat,  represented  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral in  later  meetings,  and  Mrs.  Sonia  Grinberg- 
Viniver,  deputy  chief,  served  as  secretary. 

Political  Rights  for  Women 

The  Commission  gave  first  attention  to  political 
rights  for  women.  The  Secretary-General's  an- 
nual report  showed  important  gains  in  the  past 
year  in  Mexico  and  Syria,  bringing  to  60  the  total 
number  of  countries  where  women  vote  on  equal 
terms  with  men.  Women  vote  under  certain 
limitations  in  6  more  but  are  denied  the  vote  al- 
together in  17  countries — Afghanistan,  Cambodia, 
Colombia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Honduras,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Laos,  Libya,  Liechtenstein,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay,  Saudi  Arabia,  Switzerland,  and 
Yemen. 

Of  the  24  governments  which  have  extended 
voting  rights  to  women  since  1945,  when  the  U.N. 
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Charter  was  signed,  6  are  presently  members  of 
the  Commission — Burma,  Chile,  China,  Haiti, 
Lebanon,  and  Venezuela.  In  another  member 
country,  Pakistan,  women  are  voting  for  the  first 
time  as  an  electoral  system  is  set  up.  In  one  mem- 
ber country,  Iran,  women  are  still  denied  the  right 
to  vote.  But  so  far  no  country  which  has  become 
a  member  of  the  Commission  without  woman  suf- 
frage has  failed  to  grant  women  at  least  partial 
voting  rights  before  its  term  of  office  has  expired. 
The  Commission  has  analyzed  the  history  of 
woman  suffrage,  beginning  with  the  first  grant 
in  our  territory  of  Wyoming  in  1869,  as  a  means 
of  helping  governments  where  women  do  not  yet 
vote.  The  Commission  has  also  developed  study 
materials  on  citizenship  responsibilities  for  use  in 
countries  where  large  numbers  of  women  are  vot- 
ing for  the  first  time.  A  new  document  this  year 
contained  suggestions  from  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations. Reports  showed  that  two  pamphlets 
published  by  the  U.N.  in  this  field,  The  Road  to 
Equality  and  Political  Education  of  Women,  were 
nearly  sold  out  and  the  Commission  urged  further 
printings.  The  United  States  abstained  on  a 
resolution  urging  countries  to  ratify  the  U.N.  Con- 
vention on  Political  Rights  of  Women,  since  we 
do  not  intend  to  become  a  party  to  it.  Women  in 
the  United  States  already  have  the  rights  to  vote 
and  to  hold  public  office  specified  in  this  conven- 
tion. 


Nationality  of  Married  Women 

The  Commission  considered  two  proposals  in 
the  field  of  nationality.  The  first,  sponsored  by 
Cuba,  was  a  revised  draft  convention  on  the  nation- 
ality of  married  women  based  on  a  text  circulated 
to  governments  last  year.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  text  be  circulated  again.  The 
United  States  opposed  further  work  on  this  con- 
vention on  the  ground  that  more  effective  action 
can  be  expected  from  the  work  of  another  U.N. 
body,  the  International  Law  Commission,  which 
is  now  studying  the  subject  of  nationality  as  a 
whole. 

The  second  proposal,  sponsored  by  the  United 
States,  voiced  the  principle  that  a  woman  should 
have  the  same  right  as  a  man  to  retain  her  nation- 
ality on  marriage  to  an  alien.  This  resolution 
strikes  directly  at  the  principal  discrimination 
experienced  by  women  in  the  nationality  field  and 
was  adopted  without  dissent.  If  approved  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  it  will  become 
a  formal  recommendation  to  governments,  many 
of  which  are  revising  their  nationality  laws. 
Women  in  this  country  have  enjoyed  this  right  for 
many  years,  and  the  United  States  has  ratified  the 
Inter- American  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of 
Women,  which  is  based  on  a  similar  principle. 


Equal  Pay 

Because  in  every  country  there  are  women  who 
must  earn  a  living,  for  themselves  and  often  for 
members  of  their  families,  the  Commission  co- 
operates closely  with  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization to  improve  their  situation.  The  Ilo 
progress  report  this  year  showed  that  15  coun- 
tries are  considering  action  in  response  to  the 
Convention  and  Recommendation  on  Equal  Re- 
muneration for  Men  and  Women  Workers  for 
Work  of  Equal  Value  adopted  by  the  Ilo  in  1951. 
While  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
is  recognized  in  the  constitutions  and  legislation 
of  a  number  of  countries,  problems  arise  in  mak- 
ing it  effective  in  practice. 

The  Commission  adopted  two  resolutions  on 
equal  pay.  The  first,  proposed  by  Byelorussia, 
reaffirmed  the  equal-pay  principle  in  general  and 
urged  action  by  governments.  The  United  States 
and  Sweden  opposed  this  resolution  as  inadequate 
because  it  made  no  mention  of  the  Ilo,  which  is 
the  agency  responsible  for  international  work  in 
this  field,  and  because  it  omitted  all  reference  to 
free-enterprise  methods  of  implementation  such 
as  collective  bargaining  and  voluntary  agreements 
between  employers  and  employees.  The  United 
States  and  Sweden  sponsored  a  second  resolution, 
adopted  without  dissent,  which  not  only  upheld 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  but  made  recommenda- 
tions for  both  official  and  nongovernmental  action. 

The  test  of  real  support  of  equal  pay  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  principle  is  observed  in  prac- 
tice. The  key  to  enforcement  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  nongovernmental  organizations — labor 
unions,  employers'  associations,  women's  groups, 
and  others,  who  can  establish  a  favorable  climate 
of  understanding  by  realistic  appraisal  of  the  fac- 
tors involved.  Since  the  Ilo  reports  describe  only 
official  action  by  governments,  the  United  States- 
Swedish  resolution  requested  information  next 
year  from  nongovernmental  organizations  on 
methods  they  had  found  useful  in  promoting  ac- 
tion on  equal  pay.  The  experience  of  national 
branches  of  these  groups  can  thus  be  channeled 
to  the  United  Nations  and  become  a  stimulus  to 
efforts  for  equal  pay  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 


Economic  Opportunities 

In  most  countries  women  need  more  employ- 
ment opportunities.  The  Commission  has  urged 
countries  which  still  bar  women  from  certain  pro- 
fessions to  abolish  such  restrictions  and  has  em- 
phasized the  need  for  vocational  and  professional 
training.  It  has  also  been  concerned  with  prob- 
lems faced  especially  by  women.  Two  such  prob- 
lems were  considered  this  year — part-time  work, 
which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
women  with  family  responsibilities,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  older  women  workers. 
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The  discussion  of  part-time  work  showed  a 
growing  appreciation  of  its  value  to  the  economy 
of  a  country  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. In  previous  sessions  some  countries  ex- 
pressed fears  that  part-time  work  schedules  would 
reduce  full-time  employment  and  threaten  sound 
labor  standards.  Experience  in  the  United  States 
was  reflected  in  the  documentation  prepared  on 
this  item,  which  included  reports  from  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  University  Women  and  the 
International  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.  Frequent  reference 
was  also  made  to  the  pamphlet  on  Part-tvme  Work 
for  Women  and  other  material  published  by  our 
Women's  Bureau.  The  Commission  looked  for- 
ward to  completing  study  of  this  field  next  year. 

A  preliminary  review  of  opportunities  for  older 
women  workers  showed  openings  in  clerical,  sub- 
professional,  and  similar  fields.  The  Ilo  is  cur- 
rently studying  these  occupations  and  will  report 
further  next  year.  The  Commission  renewed  a 
request  for  information  on  possibilities  in  "cot- 
tage industries,"  through  which  many  women  in 
underdeveloped  areas  contribute  to  family  income. 

The  Commission  added  an  item  to  its  agenda 
for  next  year  on  "the  protection  of  the  working 
mother." 


Family  Law  and  the  Property  Rights 
of  Married  Women 

This  year  the  Commission  continued  its  consid- 
eration of  the  legal  situation  of  married  women. 
It  adopted  recommendations  condemning  the 
practices  of  bride-price  and  child  marriage  where 
these  still  exist,  asserting  the  right  of  a  woman  to 
engage  in  independent  work  and  control  her  earn- 
ings, and  urging  equality  in  regard  to  property 
and  other  matters.  Policy  formulations  in  this 
field  require  long-range  study. 

Because  systems  of  law  vary  greatly,  not  merely 
between  but  even  within  countries,  as  the  result  of 
historical,  religious,  and  economic  factors,  the 
Commission  began  last  year  to  analyze  character- 
istic legislation  on  married  women's  property 
rights,  domicile  and  residence,  and  parental  rights 
and  duties.  Preliminary  studies  this  year  showed 
that  differences  in  types  of  laws  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  discrimination,  since  there  are  various 
ways  of  assuring  equal  treatment  for  the  marriage 
partners.  For  instance,  in  our  own  country,  some 
of  our  States  base  their  family  legislation  on  the 
system  of  community  property  and  others  on  the 
common  law  of  separate  property.  Women  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  are  usually  very  interested 
in  our  laws,  which  they  feel  provide  general  equal- 
ity and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  differing 
responsibilities  of  husbands  and  wives  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family  and  care  of  the  children. 

The  Commission  discussed  a  highly  informa- 
tive survey  by  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific 
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and  Cultural  Organization  on  the  education  of 
girls  through  the  primary  and  elementary  grades. 
The  report  not  only  indicated  substantial  prog- 
ress in  needy  areas  but  also  the  need  for  continued 
work.  Where  a  smaller  number  of  girls  than  boys 
is  attending  school,  the  problem  is  due  to  lack  of 
facilities  and  interest  rather  than  to  prohibitions 
in  law.  A  report  on  "The  Education  of  Girls 
in  Non-Self-Governing  Territories"  prepared  by 
another  committee  of  the  United  Nations  also 
showed  considerable  progress,  though  by  no  means 
achievement  of  the  desired  standards.  The  Com- 
mission recommended  a  study  by  Unesco  on  meth- 
ods which  seemed  to  be  helpful  in  increasing  school 
attendance  by  girls,  to  be  presented  at  its  next 
session.  It  also  urged  wider  use  of  women  as 
teachers  in  areas  where  it  has  not  been  customary 
to  employ  them. 


Technical  Assistance 

The  General  Assembly  last  fall  approved  ex- 
panding the  technical  assistance  program  to  in- 
clude advice  on  the  status  of  women  to  govern- 
ments requesting  such  aid.  No  requests  from  gov- 
ernments has  as  yet  been  received,  but  a  report 
from  the  All-Pakistan  Women's  Association  said 
it  has  asked  the  Government  of  Pakistan  to  request 
aid  in  citizenship  education.  The  Commission 
commended  especially  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Secretariat  on  fellowships  and  other  assistance 
available  for  the  training  of  persons  interested  in 
the  status  of  women. 


Participation  by  Others 

In  accordance  with  regular  United  Nations  pro- 
cedures, representatives  of  recognized  nongovern- 
mental organizations  participated  in  the  session. 
Among  those  present  this  year  were  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance — Equal  Rights  and  Equal  Respon- 
sibilities, the  International  Council  of  Women, 
the  International  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women,  the  Liaison 
Committee  of  Women's  International  Organiza- 
tions, the  Women's  Lnternational  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  the  World  Union  of  Catholic 
Women's  Organizations,  and  the  World  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Israel  and  Argentina,  though  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  sent  official  observers,  as 
did  also  Japan  and  the  German  Federal  Republic, 
which  are  not  members  of  the  U.N.  Unesco  and 
the  Ilo  were  represented  by  staff  officers  carrying 
responsibility  for  women's  interests.  The  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  a  regional  in- 
tergovernmental body  with  which  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission cooperates,  was  represented  by  its  chair- 
man and  executive  secretary. 
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Among  the  closing  expressions  was  a  statement 
by  the  Liaison  Committee  of  Women's  Inter- 
national Organizations  thanking  the  Commission 
for  the  confidence  it  had  repeatedly  expressed  in 
nongovernmental  organizations  by  drawing  on 
their  suggestions  and  experience.  The  chairman 
in  return  expressed  appreciation  of  contributions 
of  voluntary  groups  to  the  documentation  and  the 
discussions  on  agenda  items.  Many  of  these 
contributions  came  from  the  United  States 
branches  of  these  organizations  and  have  thus 
become  a  part  of  the  Commission's  effort  to  ex- 
change information  across  the  world. 

Conclusion 

I  am  often  asked  why  the  United  Nations  is 
concerned  to  improve  the  status  of  women.  My 
answer,  based  on  observation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  previous  experience  abroad,  is  that  today 
women  are  moving,  some  for  the  first  time,  some 
more  rapidly,  into  public  life  and  public  responsi- 
bilities. They  are  seeking  a  better  life  for  their 
children  and  their  families  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves.    It   is   important   that  they   utilize   the 


United  Nations,  where  all  points  of  view  can  be 
discussed  fully,  as  well  as  other  means,  for 
achieving  their  hopes. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  has  brought  into  focus  experi- 
ence of  countries  where  women  have  become  an 
effective  part  of  national  life,  so  that  govern- 
ments can  judge  wisely  in  adapting  their  laws  and 
institutions  to  this  new  potential  of  womanpower. 
Equality  for  women  is  a  simple  human  right.  The 
hope  is  to  hasten  the  time  when  women  can  make 
their  full  contribution  in  every  country.  The 
Commission  has  already  demonstrated  competence 
in  developing  documentation  and  directing  it  to 
specific  needs.  The  formulation  of  recommenda- 
tions to  advance  the  status  of  women  involves  re- 
sponsibilities which  will  continue  to  challenge  the 
wisdom  of  the  Commission  and  of  its  parent  body, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

•  Mrs.  TIahn,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  the 
U.S.  representative  on  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
the  /Status  of  Women.  For  texts  of  statements 
which  she  made  during  the  eighth  session,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  26, 1954,  P-  64-6. 


The  Guatemalan  Complaint  Before  the  Security  Council 


Foil oio ing  are  three  statements  made  before  the 
Security  Council  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  'United  Nations. 


STATEMENT  OF  JUNE  20 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1924  dated  June  20 

The  United  States  believes  in  the  basic  proposi- 
tion that  any  member,  large  or  small,  has  the  right 
to  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  when- 
ever it  feels  itself  to  be  in  danger.  This  is  so  even 
when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil may  not  itself  be  in  the  best  position  to  deal 
directly  with  the  situation. 

Guatemala  charges  that  other  governments  are 
pursuing  a  policy  of  hostility  and  aggressiveness 
against  it.1  The  specific  Guatemalan  allegations 
involve  two  of  its  immediate  neighbors,  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  who  are  charged  with  disturbing 
the  peace  in  a  particular  part  of  Central  America. 
These  charges  are  indeed  serious  and  certainly 
warrant  urgent  examination. 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/3232  dated  June  19. 


But  the  question  arises  as  to  where  the  situa- 
tion can  be  dealt  with  most  expeditiously  and  most 
effectively. 

The  situation  appears  to  the  U.S.  Government 
to  be  precisely  the  kind  of  problem  which  in  the 
first  instance  should  be  dealt  with  on  an  urgent 
basis  by  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  as  a  member  of  the 
Inter- American  System  has  already  requested  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  take  action 
strengthens  this  view. 

It  would  perhaps  be  in  order  for  me  to  inform 
the  Council  that,  while  the  reports  that  we  receive 
on  the  situation  in  Guatemala  are  incomplete  and 
fragmentary,  the  information  available  to  the 
United  States  thus  far  strongly  suggests  that  the 
situation  does  not  involve  aggression  but  is  a  revolt 
of  Guatemalans  against  Guatemalans.  The  situa- 
tion in  Guatemala,  out  of  which  this  problem 
arises,  has  caused  grave  concern  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  Consequently,  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
have  for  some  time  been  conferring  intensively 
among  themselves  on  the  Guatemalan  situation 
with  a  view  to  deciding  upon  what  steps  should  be 
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taken  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
of  the  continent. 


No  Charge  Against  U.S. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Guatemalan  represen- 
tative made  it  crystal  clear  that  he  makes  no  charge 
whatever  against  the  U.S.  Government,  because 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  United  States  has  no 
connection  "whatever  with  what  is  taking  place. 

I  am  constrained  to  note  that,  although  he  made 
no  charges  against  the  United  States,  the  Guate- 
malan representative  did  cite  a  number  of  un- 
favorable comments  made  by  others  concerning 
Secretary  Dulles,  Ambassador  Peurifoy,  and  Am- 
bassador John  M.  Cabot.  In  fact,  more  of  the 
time  of  his  speech  was  given  up  in  citing  these 
statements  that  others  had  made — newspaper 
articles  and  hearsay — than  in  the  actual  charge 
that  he  made.  Those  tactics,  of  course,  always  give 
one  the  impression  that  instead  of  being  interested 
in  getting  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
truth?,  the  speaker  is  more  interested  in  getting 
the  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  headline 
going  to  be  ? 

Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  here 
in  the  United  Nations  to  make  a  lengthy  speech 
about  Secretary  Dulles.  Secretary  Dulles  has 
worked  here  for  years.  He  is  very  well  known 
personally  to  most  of  the  men  in  this  room.  The 
merest  inference  that  he  could  be  actuated  by  any 
consideration  other  than  that  of  duty  is  one  which 
certainly  reflects  no  credit  on  him  who  utters  it. 

To  anyone  who  knows  President  Eisenhower — 
and  many  of  you  know  him — it  must  be  crystal 
clear  that  there  is  a  man  who  is  utterly  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  democracy,  to  the  rights  of 
man,  and  who  abhors  all  forms  of  imperialism, 
who  led  a  great  army  in  World  War  II  against 
Nazi  imperialism,  and  who  has  shown  by  every 
word  and  deed  of  his  life  since  the  day  when  he 
was  a  small  boy  in  Kansas  that  his  heart  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  little  man  who  is  trying  to  get 
by  in  life. 

The  Secretary  of  State  did  nothing  at  Caracas 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  authorities  which  the 
Guatemalan  representative  cites  are  the  U.S.  press. 
The  U.S.  press,  estimable  though  it  is  and  deeply 
as  I  respect  it,  does  not  speak  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  the  U.S.  press  will  agree  with 
me  in  that  respect.  You  can  find  as  many  differ- 
ent opinions  in  the  U.S.  press  as  you  care  to  look 
for. 

Then  the  Guatemalan  representative  cites  Amer- 
ican companies,  and,  of  course,  they  do  not  speak 
with  the  voice  of  authority. 

Finally,  he  refers  to  Mr.  Patterson  [Richard  C. 
Patterson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Guatemala 
from  October  1948  until  March  1951].  Well,  Mr. 
Patterson  does  not  h^ld  office  under  this  admin- 


istration. He  has  never  held  office  under  this  ad- 
ministration. Whatever  he  says  is  entirely  on  his 
own  authority  as  an  individual,  and  just  as  I  will 
not  judge  the  opinion  of  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment about  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  what 
some  individual  Guatemalan  may  say,  so  I  will 
ask  the  Guatemalan  representative  not  to  judge 
the  U.S.  opinion  about  Guatemala  on  the  basis  of 
what  some  individual  citizen  of  the  United  States 
may  say. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Guatemalan 
representative  has  never  produced  any  names  or 
dates  or  other  specific  indications  showing  that 
the  State  Department  has  ever  acted  in  an  im- 
proper manner. 

Now,  this  discussion  began  with  a  speech  of 
Ambassador  Castillo-Arriola  which,  as  I  say,  was 
correct  in  tone.  Then  came  the  unspeakable  libels 
against  my  country  by  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which,  in  the  words  that  Sir  Glad- 
wyn  Jebb  used  last  autumn,  make  me  think  that 
his  reason  must  be  swamped  when  he  says  things 
like  that  about  the  United  States. 

Then,  as  a  climax,  we  had  the  crude  performance 
in  the  gallery — a  sequence  which  I  fear  is  not  with- 
out significance.  Of  course,  anyone  is  capable  of 
filling  the  galleries  with  paid  demonstrators,  and 
we  hope  that  the  Communists  who  think  this  is 
such  clever  politics  will  outgrow  it  after  a  while. 
It  may  take  time. 


No  Satellites  in  OAS 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  said  that 
the  United  States  is  the  master  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  When  he  says  that,  he  is 
not  reflecting  on  us.  He  is  reflecting  on  himself, 
because  it  shows  that  he  cannot  conceive  of  any 
human  relationship  that  is  not  the  relationship  of 
master  and  servant.  He  cannot  conceive  of  a 
relationship  in  which  there  is  a  rule  of  live  and  let 
live,  in  which  people  are  equals  and  in  which 
people  get  along  by  accommodation  and  by  re- 
specting each  other. 

He  can  just  imagine  what  would  happen  to  some- 
body who  raised  his  voice  against  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  or  Estonia,  or  one  of 
those  countries,  and  compare  that  with  the  way  in 
which  representatives  of  smaller  countries  in  the 
United  Nations  constantly  disagree  with  the 
United  States — and  they  are  welcome  to  do  it.  We 
have  no  satellites  and  we  do  not  want  any ;  and  we 
do  not  desire  to  set  up  a  monolithic  structure  in  the 
free  world. 

Then  the  Soviet  representative  said  that  the 
United  States  prepared  this  armed  intervention. 
That  is  flatly  untrue.  I  will  challenge  him  to 
prove  it — and  he  cannot  do  so. 

It  is  interesting  to  me,  who  spent  13  years  of  my 
life  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  come  here  and 
find  that  in  the  person  of  the  representative  of  the 
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Soviet  Union  we  have  such  an  outstanding  author- 
ity on  the  United  States  Senate.  Apparently,  he 
knows  all.  Though  he  never  has  set  foot  inside  the 
place,  he  apparently  knows  much  more  about  the 
United  States  Senate  than  men  who  have  been 
members  of  it  for  many  years.  When  he  infers 
that  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  allow  their 
official  actions  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
their  private  financial  interests,  he  is  making  an 
accusation  which  not  only  reflects  no  credit  upon 
himself  but  which  reflects  a  grave  doubt  on  the 
wisdom  and  the  good  intent  and  the  sincerity  of 
every  policy  which  his  Government  advocates  here 
today. 

I  will  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
in  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
when  the  Senate  voted  the  Lend-Lease  Bill  where- 
by the  United  States  aided  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
fight  to  repel  Nazi  imperialism.  At  that  time  we 
did  not  hear  anything  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
criticizing  the  motives  of  the  Senators  of  the 
United  States  who  were  then  voting  to  help  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Now,  the  men  who  are  in  the  United  States 
Senate  today  are  precisely  the  same  kind  of  men 
who  voted  to  help  the  Soviet  Union.  If  they  were 
good  enough  then  to  help  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
are  good  enough  now  to  stand  up  for  the  interests 
of  their  country. 

I  notice  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  smiling,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  does 
not  really  believe  the  things  that  he  has  said  and 
that  he  has  said  them  under  instructions.  I  trust 
that  is  the  case. 

Now,  he  has  told  us  that  he  intends  to  veto  the 
pending  resolution.  That  will  be  the  second  veto 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  3  days.  We  had  veto  No.  59 
on  Friday,  and  now  we  are  going  to  have  veto  No. 
60  on  Sunday.  And,  vetoing  what?  Vetoing  a 
move  to  ask  the  Organization  of  American  States 
to  solve  this  problem,  to  try  to  bind  up  this  wound 
in  the  world  and  then  report  back  to  the  Security 
Council — not  to  relieve  the  Security  Council  of 
responsibility.  This  resolution  does  not  do  that. 
It  just  asks  the  Organization  of  American  States 
to  see  what  it  can  do  to  be  helpful.  Here  it  says 
in  paragraph  2  of  article  52,  "the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  entering  into  such  arrange- 
ments"— that  is,  regional  arrangements — "or  con- 
stituting such  agencies  shall  make  every  effort  to 
ac'iieve  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes  through 
such  regional  arrangements  or  by  such  regional 
agencies  before  referring  them  to  the  Security 
Council." 

Now,  at  the  very  least,  that  is  a  harmless  provi- 
sion. It  is  an  intelligent  provision.  It  is  a  con- 
structive provision.  Why  does  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  country  is  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles  away  from  here,  undertake 
to  veto  a  move  like  that?  What  is  his  interest  in 
it?  How  can  he  possibly — how  can  this  action  of 
his    possibly    fail    to   make   unbiased    observers 


throughout  the  world  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  got  designs  on  the  American 
Hemisphere.  There  is  no  other  explanation  of  it. 
And  the  recent  articles  in  Pravda  and  Izvestia 
which  have  appeared  in  the  last  2  or  3  days  give 
color  to  that  assertion. 

I  say  to  you,  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
stay  out  of  this  hemisphere  and  don't  try  to  start 
your  plans  and  your  conspiracies  over  here. 


STATEMENT  OF  JUNE  22 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1925  dated  June  22 

I  note  specifically  the  cable  from  Mr.  Toriello 
does  not  ask  for  another  meeting  of  the  Council. 

As  President  of  the  Security  Council  I  was 
very  glad  to  respond  to  his  request  for  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Council  last  Sunday. 

The  Security  Council,  after  exhaustive  discus- 
sion, by  a  vote  of  10  to  1,  voted  last  Sunday  [June 
20]  that  the  right  place  to  go  to  get  peace  in  Guate- 
mala is  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
where  there  is  both  unique  knowledge  and  au- 
thority.2 The  one  vote  against  this  was  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  face  of  this  action,  therefore,  those  who 
continually  seek  to  agitate  the  Guatemalan  ques- 
tion in  the  Security  Council  will  inevitably  be  sus- 
pected of  shadow  boxing — of  trying  to  strike  atti- 
tudes and  issue  statements  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

I  can  understand  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which, 
by  its  cynical  abuse  of  the  veto,  has  crudely  made 
plain  its  desire  to  make  as  much  trouble  as  possible 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  should  constantly  seek 
to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Security  Council. 

But  the  Government  of  Guatemala  should  not 
lend  itself  to  this  very  obvious  Communist  plot, 
lest  they  appear  to  be  a  cat's  paw  of  the  Soviet 
conspiracy  to  meddle  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  fact,  as  it  is,  many  persons  will  wonder  whether 
the  whole  imbroglio  in  Guatemala  was  not  cooked 
up  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  making  Communist 
propaganda  here  in  the  United  Nations.  This  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Toriello  would  not  want. 

The  fact  that  it  has  become  increasingly  plain 
that  the  situation  in  Guatemala  is  clearly  a  civil —  ' 
and  not  an  international — war,  makes  it  even  more 
appropriate  that  the  Security  Council  should  not 
intervene  further. 

The  Security  Council  showed  last  Sunday  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  1  that  it  emphatically  believed  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  was  the  place 
to  try  to  settle  the  Guatemalan  problem.  To  fly 
squarely  in  the  face  of  this  recommendation  woula 
raise  grave  doubts  as  to  the  good  faith  of  those  who 
make  such  requests. 


2  The  draft  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  S/3236/Rev.  1/Corr.  1) 
was  proposed  by  Brazil  and  Colombia  and  amended  by 
France. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JUNE  25 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  1927  dated  June  25 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  joins  its  colleagues  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
provisional  agenda.  We  have  taken  this  position 
only  after  the  most  careful  consideration.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  great  liberality  with 
reference  to  the  consideration  of  items  by  either 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly, 
but  in  the  present  case,  we  believe  that  an  issue 
was  involved  winch  is  so  fundamental  that  it 
brings  into  question  the  whole  system  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  which  was  created  by 
the  charter  at  San  Francisco  in  1945. 

When  the  charter  was  being  drafted,  the  most 
critical  single  issue  was  that  of  the  relationship 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  universal  organization 
to  regional  organizations,  notably  the  already  ex- 
isting Organization  of  the  American  States. 
There  were  a  good  many  days  in  San  Francisco 
when  it  seemed  that  the  whole  concept  of  the 
United  Nations  might  fail  of  realization  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  two  concepts 
of  universality  and  regionalism.  Finally,  a  solu- 
tion was  found  in  the  formula  embodied  in  articles 
51  and  52  of  the  charter.  Article  51  recognized 
the  inherent  right  of  individuals  to  collective  self- 
defense,  and  article  52  admitted  the  existence  of 
regional  arrangements  for  dealing  with  such  mat- 
ters related  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional 
action.  Article  52  provided  that  the  Security 
Council  had  the  inherent  right  to  investigate  any 
dispute  or  situation  under  article  34  which  might 
lead  to  international  friction.  While  any  member 
of  the  United  Nations  might  bring  any  dispute 
or  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Coun- 
?il  under  article  35,  nevertheless  members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  had  entered  into  regional 
arrangements  should  make  every  effort  to  achieve 
pacific  settlements  of  local  disputes  through  such 
regional  arrangements  before  referring  them  to 
the  Security  Council.  The  Security  Council 
should  thus  encourage  the  development  of  pacific 
settlement  of  local  disputes  through  regional 
arrangements. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  by  that  formula  a  balance  was 
struck  between  universality,  the  effectiveness  of 
which  was  qualified  by  the  veto  power,  and  re- 
gional arrangements.  The  adoption  of  that  for- 
mula permitted  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
to  be  adopted.  Without  that  formula  there  would 
never  have  been  a  United  Nations. 

If  the  United  States  Senate  in  1946  had  thought 
that  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  effect  abro- 
gated our  inter- American  system,  I  say  to  you  as 
a  man  with  13  years'  experience  in  the  Senate, 
the  charter  would  not  have  received  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote.  And,  in  my  judgment,  the  Amer- 
ican people  feel  the  same  way  today. 


Translating  a  Formula  Into  a  Reality 

Now  for  the  first  time,  the  United  Nations  faces 
the  problem  of  translating  that  formula  from  one 
of  words  into  one  of  reality.  The  problem  is  as 
critical  as  that  which  faced  the  founders  at  San 
Francisco  in  1945.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves. 
If  it  is  not  now  possible  to  make  a  living  reality 
of  the  formula  which  made  possible  the  adoption 
of  the  charter,  then  the  United  Nations  will  have 
destroyed  itself  in  1954  as  it  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed still-born  in  1945  had  not  the  present 
formula  been  devised  primarily  under  the  creative 
effort  of  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  working 
with  Secretary  Stettinius  and  other  administra- 
tion leaders.  It  was  this  formula  which  secured 
bipartisan  support  in  the  United  States  in  1946. 
And  I  note  by  a  completely  bipartisan  vote  the 
Senate  today  declared  that  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  must  be  kept  out  of  this 
hemisphere. 


Text  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  91 1 

Whereas  for  many  years  it  has  been  the  joint 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  States  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  act  vigorously  to  pre- 
vent external  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  and 

Whereas  in  the  recent  past  there  has  come  to  light 
strong  evidence  of  intervention  by  the  international 
Communist  movement  in  the  State  of  Guatemala, 
whereby  government  institutions  have  been  infil- 
trated by  Communist  agents,  weapons  of  war  have 
been  secretly  shipped  into  that  country,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  Communist  conquest  has  become  manifest ; 
and 

Whereas  on  Sunday,  June  20,  1954,  the  Soviet 
Government  vetoed  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  a  resolution  to  refer  the  matter  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Guatemala  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Represent- 
atives concurring ) ,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  reaffirm  its  support 
of  the  Caracas  Declaration  of  Solidarity  of  March 
28,  1954,  which  is  designed  to  prevent  interference 
in  Western  Hemisphere  affairs  by  the  international 
Communist  movement,  and  take  all  necessary  and 
proper  steps  to  support  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  taking  appropriate  action  to  prevent 
any  interference  by  the  international  Communist 
movement  in  the  affairs  of  the  States  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


1  Approved  by  the  Senate  on  June  25. 


So  much  for  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
what  happened  at  San  Francisco. 

The  great  weight  of  the  effort  at  San  Francisco, 
however,  was  made  by  the  other  American  Re- 
publics, as  you  have  heard  Ambassador  Gouthier  3 


1  Hugo  Gouthier,  Brazilian  representative. 
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and  Ambassador  Echeverri 4  say  before  me.  The 
representatives  of  the  other  American  Kepublics 
were  determined  that  the  United  Nations  should 
be  supplementary  and  not  in  substitution  or  im- 
pairment of  the  tried  and  trusted  regional  re- 
lationships of  their  own. 

The  United  States,  who  took  such  an  active  part 
in  drafting  the  charter  provisions  in  question, 
soberly  believes  that,  if  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  does  not  respect  the  right  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  achieve  a 
pacific  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Guate- 
mala and  its  neighbors,  the  result  will  be  a  catas- 
trophe of  such  dimensions  as  will  gravely  impair 
the  future  effectiveness,  both  of  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  and  of  regional  organizations  such  as 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  And  that 
is  precisely  what  I  believe  to  be  the  objective  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  case.  Otherwise,  why  is 
he  so  terribly  intent  upon  doing  this? 

The  present  charter  provisions  were  drafted 
with  particular  regard  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  constitutes  the  oldest,  the 
largest,  and  the  most  solid  regional  organization 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  distinctive 
relationship  of  the  American  States  dates  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Throughout 
this  period  of  over  130  years,  there  has  been  a 
steady  development  of  ever  closer  relations  be- 
tween the  21  American  Republics.  They  have 
achieved  a  relationship  which  has  preserved  rela- 
tive peace  and  security  in  this  hemisphere  and 
a  freedom  from  the  type  of  wars  which  have  so 
cruelly  devastated  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  is  an  or- 
ganization founded  upon  the  freedom-loving  tradi- 
tions of  Bolivar,  of  Washington,  and  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  21  American  Republics  have  been  bound 
together  by  a  sense  of  distinctive  destiny,  by  a 
determination  to  prevent  the  extension  to  this 
hemisphere  of  either  the  colonial  domain  of  Eu- 
ropean powers  or  the  political  system  of  European" 
despotism.  They  have  repeatedly  pledged  them- 
selves to  settle  their  own  disputes  as  between  them- 
selves and  to  oppose  the  interposition  into  their 
midst  of  non-American  influences,  many  of  which 
were  abhorrent  to  the  ideals  which  gave  birth  to 
the  American  Republics  and  which  sustained  them 
in  their  determination  to  find  a  better  international 
relationship  than  has  yet  been  achieved  at  the 
universal  level. 


Evidence  of  Communist  Intervention 

There  has  recently  been  evidence  that  interna- 
tional communism,  in  its  lust  for  world  domina- 
tion, has  been  seeking  to  gain  control  of  the  politi- 
cal institutions  of  the  American  States  in  violation 
of  the  basic  principles  which  have  from  the  begin- 


4  Carlos  Echeverri-Cortes,  representative  of  Colombia. 
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ning  inspired  them  freely  to  achieve  their  own 
destiny  and  mission  in  the  world. 

Now  it  is  our  belief  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  of  Guatemala  are  opposed  to  the  imposition 
upon  them  of  the  domination  of  alien  despotism 
and  have  manifested  their  resistance  just  as  have 
many  other  countries  which  international  com- 
munism sought  to  make  its  victim.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  claims  that  the  fighting  now 
foing  on  there  is  the  result  of  an  aggression  by 
[onduras  and  Nicaragua.  It  claims  that  it  is  a 
victim.  It  asks  for  an  investigation.  It  is  en- 
titled to  have  the  facts  brought  to  light.  The 
procedures  for  doing  that  are  clearly  established 
within  the  regional  Organization  of  American 
States.  These  states  have  established  a  perma- 
nent Inter- American  Peace  Committee  to  handle 
problems  of  this  nature.  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Nicaragua  all  applied  to  that  Committee  for 
assistance  in  resolving  this  problem.  The  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  send  a  fact-finding  committee 
to  the  area  of  controversy  for  that  purpose. 
Guatemala  has  attempted  to  interrupt  this  whole- 
some process  by  first  withdrawing  its  petition,  and, 
second,  by  withholding  its  consent  for  the  fact- 
finding committee  to  proceed  with  its  task.  Never- 
theless, because  the  members  of  the  Committee 
feel  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  Guatemala  will 
obstruct  the  very  investigation  for  which  she  has 
been  clamoring  for  days,  the  Committee  is  firmly 
and  vigorously  preparing  to  proceed  to  the  area  of 
controversy. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  regularly 
exercised  the  privileges  and  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  membership  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  including  those  of  attending 
and  voting  in  its  meetings.  It  is  obligated  by 
article  52,  paragraph  2  of  the  charter,  to  "make 
every  effort  to  achieve  pacific  settlement  of  local 
disputes  through  regional  arrangements."  Its 
effort  to  bypass  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  in  substance  a  violation  of  article  52, 
paragraph  2. 

We  hear  today  that  Guatemala,  after  years  of 
posing  as  a  member  of  that  Organization,  now  for 
the  first  time  claims  that  she  is  not  technically  a 
member  thereof.  To  have  claimed  and  to  have 
exercised  all  the  privileges  of  membership  for  a 
number  of  years  and  then  to  disclaim  the  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  is  an  example  of  duplic- 
ity which  surely  the  Security  Council  should  not 
condone.  Either  Guatemala  is  a  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  therefore 
bound  by  article  52,  paragraph  2,  or  else  it  is 
guilty  of  duplicity  such  that  it  cannot  come  before 
the  Security  Council  with  clean  hands. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  the  agenda,  we  in  effect  give 
one  state,  in  this  case  Guatemala,  a  veto  on  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  both.  You  do  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  in  this  case. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  is  a  member  of 
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he  Organization  of  American  States,  and  as  such 
ve  are  clearly  bound  by  article  52,  paragraph  2 
)f  the  charter.  The  United  States  is  also  bound 
)y  article  20  of  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  which  provides : 

All  international  disputes  that  may  arise  between 
American  States  shall  be  submitted  to  the  peaceful  pro- 
cures set  forth  in  the  Charter  before  being  referred 
o  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

fVell,  that  has  been  so  for  a  long  time. 

The  United  States  does  not  deny  the  propriety 
)f  this  danger  to  the  peace  from  Guatemala  being 
)rought  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
n  accordance  with  article  35  of  the  charter,  and 
hat  has  been  done.  As  I  said,  I  called  the  meet- 
ng  the  day  after  I  received  the  message.  The 
United  States  is,  however,  both  legally  and  as  a 
natter  of  honor  bound  by  its  undertakings  con- 
fined in  article  52,  paragraph  2,  of  the  charter 
md  in  article  20  of  the  charter  of  the  Organization 
)f  American  States  to  oppose  Security  Council 
:onsideration  of  this  Guatemalan  dispute  upon 
he  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  until  the  matter 
las  first  been  dealt  with  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  through  its  regularly 
:onstituted  agencies  is  dealing  actively  with  the 
problem  now. 

The  United  States  is  in  this  matter  moved  by 
nore  than  legal  or  technical  considerations,  and  I 
'ecognize  that.  We  do  not  lightly  oppose  consid- 
>ration  of  any  matter  by  the  Security  Council. 
We  are,  however,  convinced  that  a  failure  by  the 
Security  Council  to  observe  the  restraints  which 
vere  spelled  out  in  the  charter  will  be  a  grave  blow 
o  the  entire  system  of  international  peace  and 
security  which  the  United  Nations  was  designed 
o  achieve. 

The  proposal  of  Guatemala,  supported  most  ac- 
ively  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  in  this  matter 
las  already  passed  its  60th  veto,  is  an  effort  to 
:reate  international  anarchy  rather  than  interna- 
ional  order.  International  communism  seeks  to 
vin  for  itself  support  by  constantly  talking  about 
ts  love  of  peace  and  international  law  and  order, 
n  fact,  it  is  the  promoter  of  international  dis- 
•rder. 

Gentlemen,  this  organization  is  faced  by  the 
arae  challenge  which  faced  the  founders  at  San 
i  rancisco  in  1945.  The  task  then  was  to  find  the 
vords  which  would  constitute  a  formula  of  recon- 
iliation  between  universality  and  regionalism. 
V.nd  now  the  issue  is  whether  those  words  will  be 
;iven  reality  or  whether  they  will  be  ignored.  If 
hey  be  ignored,  the  result  will  be  to  disturb  the 
ielicate  but  precious  balance  between  regional  and 
iniversal  organizations  and  to  place  one  against 
he  other  in  a  controversy  which  may  well  be  fatal 
o  them  both. 
The  balance  struck  by  the  charter  was  achieved 
t  San  Francisco  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition 
f  the  Soviet  Union  at  that  time.  It  sought  from 
he  beginning  to  secure  for  the  Security  Council, 


where  it  had  the  veto  power,  a  monopoly  of  au- 
thority to  deal  with  international  disputes.  Today 
international  communism  uses  Guatemala  as  the 
tool  whereby  it  can  gain  for  itself  the  privileges 
which  it  was  forced  to  forego  at  San  Francisco.  I 
say  with  all  solemnity  that,  if  the  Security 
Council  is  the  victim  of  that  strategy  and  assumes 
jurisdiction  over  disputes  which  are  the  proper 
responsibility  of  regional  organizations  of  a  solid 
and  serious  character,  then  the  clock  of  peace  will 
have  been  turned  back  and  disorder  will  replace 
order. 

The  Guatemalan  complaint  can  be  used,  as  it  is 
being  used,  as  a  tool  to  violate  the  basic  principles 
of  our  charter.  It  is  to  prevent  that  result,  which 
would  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  disastrous  events, 
that  the  United  States  feels  compelled  to  oppose 
the  adoption  of  the  provisional  agenda  containing 
the  Guatemalan  complaint  and  appeals  to  the 
other  members  to  join  with  us  in  avoiding  a  step 
which,  under  the  guise  of  plausibility  and  liberal- 
ity, will,  in  fact,  engage  this  organization  in  a 
course  so  disorderly  and  so  provocative  of  jurisdic- 
tional conflict  that  the  future  of  both  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  may  be  compromised  and  a  grave  setback 
given  to  the  developing  processes  of  international 
order.5 


Call  for  Special  Meeting 
of  I  titer- American  Council 

Press  release  351  dated  June  26 

The  United  States  on  June  26  joined  with  nine 
other  American  Governments  in  requesting  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Council  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  convoke 
a  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  under  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  ( Treaty 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro)  on  July  7,  1951f..  The  request 
was  incorporated  in  a  note  addressed  to  Ambassa- 
dor Hector  David  Castro  of  El  Salvador,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  Following  is  a  translation 
of  the  note. 

June  26,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Our  Governments  view  with  increasing  concern 
the  demonstrated  intervention  of  the  international 
communist  movement  in  the  Republic  of  Guate- 
mala and  the  danger  which  this  involves  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Continent.  The  recent 
outbursts  of  violence  in  the  area  intensify  con- 
siderably this  concern  and  pose  an  urgent  need  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation.    It 


6  The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  agenda  on  June  25  was 
4  (U.S.S.R.)-5  (U.S.)-2;  since  7  affirmative  votes  were 
required  for  adoption,  the  agenda  was  not  adopted. 
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is  abundantly  clear  that  the  nations  of  this  Con- 
tinent are  today  faced  with  a  situation  which  they 
believe  endangers  the  peace  of  America  and  affects 
the  sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  the 
American  States. 

In  fulfillment  of  instructions  received  from  our 
respective  Governments,  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  Council  propose  that  a  Meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  be  convoked,  in  accordance  with 
Article  6  and  Article  11  of  the  Inter- American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  to  act  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Continent 
and  to  agree  upon  the  measures  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  take.  To  this  effect,  we  request  Your 
Excellency  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
extraordinary  session  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  urgency  which  exists,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  opening  session  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  be  held  July  7. 

In  thanking  Your  Excellency  in  advance  for  the 
attention  which  you,  in  your  high  position  as 
President  of  the  Council,  will  give  to  the  request  of 
our  governments,  we  are  happy  to  reiterate  the 
expressions  of  our  highest  consideration  and 
esteem.1 


Soviet  Veto  of  Thai  Request 
for  Peace  Observers 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  2 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1923  dated  June  18 

The  Chair  will  recognize  himself  in  his  capacity 
as  representative  of  the  United  States  and  make 
a  few  comments  on  what  seems  to  him  a  singularly 
ill-advised  speech  and  action  on  the  part  of  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  asks  what  is  the  hurry  ?  That  is  a  strange 
question  to  ask  a  small  nation  which  considers 
itself  to  be  in  danger  of  having  its  citizens  killed. 
The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  hap- 
pen to  represent  big  countries,  but  I  continue  to 
hope  that  we  can  look  at  the  representatives  of 
small  countries  with  sympathy  and  understanding. 
The  United  States  was  a  small  country  for  a  long 


1  The  note  was  signed  by  the  following  representatives 
on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States: 
Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa  (Nicaragua),  Juan  Bautista  de 
Lavalle  (Peru),  Gonzalo  Guell  (Cuba),  Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle  (Honduras),  John  C.  Dreier  (United  States), 
Roberto  Heurtematte  (Panama),  Jacques  Francois 
(Haiti),  Jose  Ramon  Rodriguez  (Dominican  Republic), 
Fernando  Lobo  (Brazil),  and  Antonio  Facio  (Costa  Rica). 

2  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  June  18.  For  text  of 
the  Thai  draft  resolution  which  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed 
at  the  June  18  session,  see  Bulletin  of  June  28,  1954, 
p.  975. 
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time  and  still  looks  at  many  things  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  small  country.  I  hope  that  I  will  never 
live  to  see  the  day  when  a  small  country  comes  to 
the  United  Nations  and  asks  for  protection  against 
war  and  is  simply  greeted  with  the  question, 
"What's  the  hurry  ? "  The  Thai  representative  has 
eloquently  told  us  precisely  what  the  hurry  is. 

The  Soviet  representative  has  accused  the 
United  States  of  moving  toward  the  establishment 
of  conditions  which  can  make  possible  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States.  Let  me  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  his  very  effective  words  to  put  the  record 
straight  in  that  particular.  This  Soviet  allegation 
is  particularly  ludicrous  in  view  of  the  Communist 
activity  in  aiding  the  aggressors  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  increased  outpouring  of  Communist  sup- 
plies to  those  forces  from  as  far  away  as  the  Skoda 
Works  in  Czechoslovakia.  We  recall  the  fighting 
in  Korea  when  apparently  the  Soviet  Union  was 
willing  to  go  on  fighting  to  the  last  Chinese 
Communist. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  has  tried  to 
respond  to  requests  for  aid  by  the  peoples  and  their 
governments  who  are  attempting  to  defend  their 
independence  against  imperialistic  communism, 
which  is  the  20th  century  colonialism  of  the 
Soviets  that  has  already  engulfed  600  million 
people. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  we  don't  deny  it, 
that  the  United  States  has  used  its  strength  to 
uphold  the  independence  of  free  states,  and  in 
doing  this  we  have  always  acted  wholly  within 
the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  After  all,  the  United  States  was  the  first 
colony  in  modern  times  to  gain  independence,  and 
so  we  have  an  understandable  sympathy  for  those 
peoples  who  would  do  likewise. 

Despite  this,  the  Communist  propaganda  appa- 
ratus has  tried  to  depict  the  United  States  as  the 
No.  1  colonial  power,  which  is  an  amazing  accusa- 
tion when  you  consider  the  Asian  imperial  power 
which  now  rules  colonial  territories  in  the  Cauca- 
sus in  Central  Asia  and  which  brings  upon  such 
Asian  peoples  as  the  Armenians,  the  Kazakhs, 
Mongols,  and  others,  poverty  and  degradation. 

When  I  hear  charges  like  that,  that  are  so  abso- 
lutely fantastic  and  fly  so  completely  in  the  face 
of  truth,  I  take  comfort  in  the  remark  that  was 
made  recently  by  no  less  a  figure  than  Mr.  Eden, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
"No  one  in  the  world  has  been  enslaved  by  the 
United  States."  Now  we  have  made  mistakes  and 
we  are  human  beings,  and  we  make  errors  of 
judgment,  but  no  one  in  the  world  has  ever  been 
enslaved  by  the  United  States  and  no  one  in  the 
world  ever  will  be. 

Our  position  in  the  present  situation  is  not  un- 
like that  proclaimed  recently  at  the  Colombo  con- 
ference. The  five  Prime  Ministers  attending  that 
conference  resolved  to  preserve  in  their  countries 
the  freedoms  inherent  in  democratic  institutions 
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and  to  resist  interference  in  their  internal  affairs 
from  whatever  source.  Now,  the  United  States  is 
certainly  in  accord  with  those  principles,  which 
it  endeavors  to  follow. 

When  you  hear  some  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  here  this  morning  by  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  you  wonder  whether  it  is  the 
plan  to  "liberate" — and  I  put  that  word  in  quota- 
tion marks — to  "liberate"  Hanoi  in  the  way  that 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, and  a  great  many  other  places  have  been 
liberated. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Soviet 
vetoes  have  harmed  Asia.  Soviet  vetoes  thwarted 
Security  Council  action  designed  to  help  Indo- 
nesia in  her  newly  won  freedom.  Vetoes  exacer- 
bated the  Korean  conflict.  Asian  countries,  and 
I  mention  Japan,  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  and  Nepal,  have  been  blocked  from  United 
Nations  membership  by  Soviet  vetoes. 

To  these  vetoes,  directed  against  the  interests  of 
the  Asian  peoples,  must  be  added  today's  action, 
which  could,  if  it  were  left  unchallenged,  make  it 
easier  for  aggression  to  strike  across  the  borders 
of  Thailand.  Thailand,  a  small  Asian  country, 
has  acted  in  a  self-respecting  manner  as  a  loyal 
United  Nations  member.  She  now  comes  before 
us  asking  for  this  small  measure  of  protection. 
The  Council's  desire  to  respond  to  Thailand's 
appeal  is  clear.  Mr.  Tsarapkin's  "Nyet"  turns 
Thailand  away  from  the  United  Nations  body 
which  has  primary  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  She  will  undoubtedly  seek  a 
remedy  elsewhere  in  the  United  Nations,  and  she 
will  have  our  support  when  she  does  so. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  conclude.  What  we  have 
tried  to  do  here  today  is  a  modest  helpful  step. 
It  is  a  merciful  effort  to  try  to  bind  up  one  of  the 
wounds  of  the  world.  In  vetoing  this  attempt 
today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  that  same  con- 
tempt for  the  opinions  of  mankind  which  has  lost 
them  so  many  friends  which  they  had  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  It  surpasses  even  its  record 
of  brutal  cynicism.  This  veto  has  laid  bare  in  a 
ghastly  light  the  ugly  visage  of  a  rule  which 
blandly  does  not  hesitate  to  egg  other  peoples  on 
to  use  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Soviet  communism.  Thank  heaven  we 
can  still  go  on  to  the  Assembly. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  22  (press 
release  338)  that  Preston  Hotchkis  will  be  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  18th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  which  will  convene  at 
Geneva  on  June  29. 


The  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  forth- 
coming session  will  be  as  follows: 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Director  of  the  Office  of  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

Advisers 

William  A.  Kimbel,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Hi-Q 
Division,  Aerovox  Corporation 

William  R.  Biggs,  Vice  President,  Bank  of  New  York  and 
Fifth  Avenue  Bank 

Kathleen  Bell,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and  So- 
cial Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Carl  P.  Blackwell,  Director,  International  Economic 
Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

Kathryn  G.  Heath,  Senior  Staff  Officer,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Joseph  C.  Hickingbotham,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Nat  B.  King,  Adviser,  United  States  Permanent  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  Srate 

William  J.  Stibravy,  Office  of  Financial  Development  Pol- 
icy, Department  of  State 

George  Tobias,  Office  of  Manpower  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Labor 

Webster  B.  Todd,  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs, 
Office  of  the  United  States  Representative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  and  Regional  European  Or- 
ganizations, Paris 

William  H.  Wynne,  Office  of  International  Finance,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury 

The  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  was 
established  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  promote  higher  standards  of  living,  full  em- 
ployment, economic  and  social  progress,  international  cul- 
tural and  educational  cooperation,  and  universal  respect 
for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. The  1st  session  was  held  at  London,  England, 
January- February  1946;  the  17th  session  at  New  York, 
March-April,   1954. 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the  18th  session  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  topics,  including  the  annual  review  of  the 
world  economic  situation,  consideration  of  reports  of  the 
functional  commissions  of  the  Council  and  the  specialized 
agencies,  the  financing  of  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries,  and  technical  assistance. 


Seventeenth    International    Conference    on    Public 
Education 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  23  (press 
release  339)  that  the  United  States  will  be  represented  at 
the  Seventeenth  International  Conference  on  Public  Edu- 
cation, to  be  convened  jointly  by  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  and  the 
International  Bureau  of  Education  on  July  5,  1954  at 
Geneva,  by  the  following  delegation  : 

Wayne  O.  Reed,  Chairman 

Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  of  State  and  Local 
School  System,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Martha  A.  Shull 

English  Teacher,  Jefferson  High  School,  Portland, 
Oreg. 


July  5,    1954 
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The  major  topics  for  discussion  will  be  the  training  and 
status  of  secondary  teachers.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
invitation  that  "the  study  of  these  questions  forms  the 
necessary  complement  to  the  subjects  dealt  with  at  last 
year's  Conference,  which  adopted  recommendations  .  .  . 
on  the  training  and  status  of  primary  teachers."  The 
Conference  will  also  discuss  the  reports  submitted  by 
Ministries  of  Education  on  outstanding  developments  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1953-54. 

Invitations  to  participate  in  the  Conference  have  been 
extended  to  83  member  states  and  11  international 
organizations. 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


The  Calendar  of  Meetings,  which  usually  ap- 
pears in  the  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin  for  each 
month,  will  appear  in  the  July  12  issue. 


U.S.  Views  on  Trust  Territories 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  by  U.S. 
representatives  in  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council 
on  June  11  and  17  during  discussions  of  the  reports 
to  the  Council  presented  by  the  administering  au- 
thorities of  Somaliland  and  Nauru. 


STATEMENT  ON  SOMALILAND' 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1920  dated  June  11 

There  are  few  undertakings  which  are  more  im- 
portant than  helping  to  create  new  nations.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  our  responsibilities  toward 
Somaliland,  which  has  been  promised  independ- 
ence by  1960.  Because  of  the  nearness  of  this  date, 
the  Trusteeship  Council  has  a  special  duty  to  think 
realistically. 

Although  the  problem  does  not  involve  the  set- 
ting of  a  date  for  independence,  it  does  concern 
the  rate  of  progress  best  suited  to  the  Somali 
people.  The  customs  of  generations  cannot  be 
altered  overnight.  To  ask  the  Somalis  to  make 
drastic  changes  in  their  way  of  life  at  a  pace  faster 
than  they  can  accept  would  retard  their  progress 
toward  real  freedom. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  wants  for  every- 
one the  kind  of  independence  which  will  endure, 
and  we  want  them  to  have  it  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Our  delegation,  for  example,  would  like 
independence  for  the  Somalis  tomorrow,  if  they 
could  sustain  it.  But  unfortunately  the  present- 
day  world  is  full  of  powerful,  freedom-destroying 
forces  which  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  subvert 
new  nations  at  first  sign  of  instability.    If  this  is 


to  be  prevented,  we  think  the  Somalis  are  going 
to  need  and  will  be  glad  to  have  administrative 
and  economic  assistance  for  some  time  after  1960. 

In  this  connection  my  delegation  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  Somali  leaders  of  the  Territorial 
Council  who  appeared  before  us  a  few  days  ago. 
Abdulla  Osman  and  Mohammed  Hussen  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  responsible  and  constructive 
spirit  of  their  statements.  Their  long-range  views 
about  the  future  needs  of  their  country  were  re- 
ceived with  real  respect. 

In  the  meantime  my  delegation  believes  the 
Italian  administrators  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Somali  leaders  are  incorporating  progressive 
measures  into  the  territorial  system  as  fast  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  In  our  judgment  they 
should  be  commended  for  their  efforts. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  one  more  thing  to 
say.  In  order  to  prevent  border  violence,  we 
earnestly  hope  the  Ethiopian  Government  will 
appoint  as  soon  as  possible  the  Ethiopian  members 
of  the  joint  committee  to  study  the  boundary  dis- 
pute between  their  country  and  Somaliland. 

And  for  myself,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  visit- 
ing Somaliland  this  coming  autumn. 


STATEMENT  ON  NAURU 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1922  dated  June  17 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru  is  by  far  the 
smallest  of  the  11  trust  territories  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  Nations.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  advancement  of  its  people  toward  the 
goals  of  the  trusteeship  system  is  of  any  less  con- 
cern to  the  United  Nations  than  that  of  other 
territories.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  single  small  island,  measured  in 
acres  rather  than  miles,  with  an  indigenous  pop- 
ulation of  only  1,745  people,  makes  it  quite  obvious 
that  the  advancement  of  the  Nauruans  cannot  be 
expected  to  parallel  in  all  regards  that  of  the 
larger  trust  territories,  particularly  those  that  can 
properly  aspire  to  independence. 

Although  small,  Nauru  is  proportionately  rich. 
It  has  one  valuable  natural  resource,  its  phosphate 
deposits.    If  a  million  tons  a  year  of  phosphate  are  i 
extracted,  which  is  approximately  the  current  rate,  j 
this  resource  will  last  another  65  to  70  years. 

This  raises  the  difficult  problem  of  planning 
for  the  future  of  the  Nauruans  when  the  deposits 
are  exhausted.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
administering  authority  has  begun  to  plan  for  this 
day  and  that  its  officials  have  begun  consulting 
with  Nauruans  on  this  matter.  My  delegation 
feels  that  Australia  will  not  relax  its  efforts  to 
develop,  with  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 


1  Made   by   Mason   Sears,   U.S.   representative   in   the 
Council,  on  June  11. 
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1  Made  by  Curtis  Strong,  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
on  June  17. 
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Nauruans,  a  detailed  plan,  or  perhaps  alternative 
plans.  As  the  Visiting  Mission  pointed  out,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  at  this  stage  any  plan  which 
would  permit  the  entire  Nauru  population  to  re- 
main in  the  territory  after  the  deposits  are  ex- 
hausted. However,  even  such  a  possibility  may 
emerge  with  continued  advances  in  scientific 
knowledge  during  the  next  half-century.  It  might 
become  possible  for  science  to  develop  satisfactory 
means  of  livelihood  for  some  of  the  Nauruans  who 
might  wish  to  remain  on  their  island.  On  this 
complex  matter,  we  have  no  concrete  recommenda- 
tion, except  to  urge  that  the  administering  author- 
ity continue  to  develop  plans  in  the  closest  con- 
sultation with  the  inhabitants.  However,  we  feel 
that  it  should  carry  on  an  active  program  of  ex- 
planation and  persuasion  in  order  to  make  clear 
to  the  Nauruans  that  the  early  development  of 


concrete  plans  is  an  act  of  foresight  rather  than 
any  pressure  on  them  to  leave  their  homes  in  the 
future.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  administering  au- 
thority will  give  further  consideration  to  the  views 
of  the  Visiting  Mission  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  capital  fund  for  settlement. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  President,  my  delegation  feels 
sure  that,  despite  the  small  number  of  Nauruans, 
the  administering  authority  will  pursue  vigorously 
its  policy  of  training  Nauruans  for  an  even  greater 
role  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs  in  the 
political  field,  as  well  as  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  educational  fields.  With  this  kind  of  effort, 
Nauru  could  become  an  outstanding  demonstration 
of  an  administering  country  and  the  United  Na- 
tions working  together  to  help  an  island  people 
adapt  their  traditional  way  of  life  to  modern 
conditions. 


Recommendations  Relating  to  Mutual  Security  Program 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress x 


I  herewith  transmit  recommendations  relating 
to  the  mutual  security  program  which,  I  am  deeply 
convinced,  are  essential  to  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  fields  of  international  relations  and 
national  defense.  These  recommendations  are  the 
outgrowth  of  painstaking  analyses  of  present  mu- 
tual security  programs,  recent  world  developments 
and  alternative  methods  of  protecting  the  nation's 
interests. 

Our  mutual  security  program  is  based  upon  the 
sound  premise  that  there  can  be  no  safety  for  any 
of  us  except  in  cooperative  efforts  to  build  and 
sustain  the  strength  of  all  free  peoples.  Above 
all  else  communist  strategy  seeks  to  divide,  to 
isolate,  to  weaken.  The  mutual  security  program 
is  an  important  means  by  which  to  counter  this 
strategy.  It  helps  us  to  bolster  strength  in  remote 
areas  which  are,  nevertheless,  vital  to  our  own  se- 
curity. It  is  mutually  advantageous  to  our  own 
economy  and  to  the  economies  of  the  countries  to 
which  we  give  assistance.  It  meets  the  communist 
menace  at  the  front  line  with  practical  and  effec- 
tive measures.  It  serves  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
our  foreign  policy  by  expanding  the  area  of  hope 
and  freedom,  and  thus  it  helps  to  secure  the  foun- 
dations of  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 


1 H.  Doc.  449,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  June  23. 
July  5,   1954 


For  the  new  program  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
authorize  new  appropriations  to  the  President  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  $3,500,000,000.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  a  40%  reduction  in  two 
years.  Further  reductions  in  the  authorized  pro- 
gram at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  continuing  threat 
to  our  national  safety,  would  be  unjustified  and 
unsafe.  Because  the  new  program  is  in  large 
measure  a  continuation  of  existing  programs,  its 
success  requires  reauthorization  for  expenditure 
of  funds  that  are  still  unexpended. 

Measured  in  terms  of  functions,  about  $2,748.4 
million  of  the  $3.5  billion  of  new  appropriation 
authority,  or  79%,  is  for  programs  essentially  of 
a  military  nature.  Of  this  amount,  $1,580  million 
is  for  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  (principally 
military  end-items  and  training)  ;  $945  million  is 
for  Direct  Forces  Support  (primarily  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  forces  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  western  Pacific)  ;  and  $223.4  million  is  for 
Mutual  Defense  Support  (principally  to  sustain 
abnormally  large  but  essential  military  programs 
in  certain  countries).  The  remainder  consists  of 
$241.3  million  for  programs  in  Korea,  $256.4  mil- 
lion for  Development  Assistance  (largely  in  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia),  $131.6  million  for 
Technical  Cooperation,  and  $70.5  million  for 
other  programs,  including  contributions  to  vol- 
untary programs  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Dividing  the  $3.5  billion  into  areas,  approx- 
imately $900  million  is  for  Europe,  $570  million 
for  the  Near  East,  Africa  and  South  Asia,  $1,770 
million  for  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  and  $47 
million  for  Latin  America.  Some  $165  million  is 
requested  for  non-regional  programs. 

Today  the  continued  ruthless  drive  of  communist 
imperialists  for  world  domination  places  an 
especially  high  premium  on  our  maintenance  of 
close  relations  with  friendly  nations.  We  must 
provide  military  assistance  to  some  nations, 
especially  to  those  of  strategic  military  significance 
which  are  willing  to  join  in  the  common  defense 
effort.  A  major  part  both  of  the  nearly  $5  billions 
of  expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the 
appropriations  authorization  requested  for  the 
coming  year  is  for  programs  of  a  military  nature. 
These  amounts  are,  indeed,  substantial.  But  a 
common  defense  system  evolved  in  concert  with 
allies  is  far  less  expensive  to  our  people  and  far 
more  effective  for  the  free  world  than  a  defense 
structure  erected  only  on  our  soil,  consisting  only 
of  our  forces.  Such  amounts,  moreover,  are 
minuscule  compared  to  the  cost  of  global  war 
which  these  programs  help  to  prevent. 

Recent  events  in  Southeast  Asia  have  created 
grave  uncertainty.  The  security  of  that  region 
and  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
there  are  clearly  endangered.  It  is,  therefore, 
critically  important  that  the  Congress  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  needed  to  provide  mili- 
tary and  other  assistance  to  this  area  and  that  au- 
thority be  granted  to  adjust  the  use  of  these  funds 
to  rapidly  changing  conditions. 

I  also  recommend  continuance  of  limited  au- 
thority to  transfer,  for  use  in  another  geographic 
area  or  for  a  different  purpose,  funds  appropriated 
for  one  geographic  area  or  purpose.  Other  forms 
of  flexibility  which  proved  their  value  during  the 
past  year  should  also  be  continued.  The  United 
States  must  be  in  a  position  to  employ  these  pro- 
grams with  the  utmost  speed  and  precision  to  ac- 
complish our  goals  under  the  swiftly-shifting 
circumstances  of  the  world. 

Our  country's  participation  in  Technical  Co- 
operation programs  must  be  vigorously  advanced. 
Certain  fundamentals  are  essential  to  their  success. 
First,  they  should  provide  experts  and  know-how 
rather  than  large  amounts  of  funds  or  goods,  al- 
though they  should  not  be  allowed  to  fail  due  to 
lack  of  necessary  teaching  and  demonstration 
equipment.  Second,  they  should  be  tightly  ad- 
justed to  the  needs  of  the  host  countries.  Third, 
they  should  be  so  administered  as  to  reach  as 
many  people  as  possible  helping  them  raise  their 
own  standards  of  living  and  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. Technical  Cooperation  programs  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  are  based  on  these  fundamentals. 
These  programs  are  our  most  effective  counter- 
measure  to  Soviet  propaganda  and  the  best  method 
by  which  to  create  the  political  and  social  stability 
essential  to  lasting  peace. 


Three  months  ago  I  advised  the  Congress  that 
economic  assistance  on  a  grant  basis  should  be 
terminated  as  swiftly  as  our  national  interest 
would  allow.  This  concept  underlies  the  new 
programs.  In  Europe  economic  assistance  is 
recommended  only  for  a  few  local  programs  of 
especial  importance.  As  rapidly  as  feasible  in 
our  relationships  with  other  countries,  these  pro- 
grams are  being  supplanted  by  more  durable  un- 
dertakings in  the  field  of  mutually  profitable 
private  investment  and  trade.  As  such  trade  and 
investment  expands,  the  need  for  grant  assistance 
will  further  diminish.  But  this  expansion  takes 
time  and  effort.  This  requires  that  in  strategi- 
cally located,  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world, 
some  grant  assistance  must  be  continued  for  an 
additional  period  of  time.  Such  assistance  is  also 
needed  for  certain  countries  which  lack  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  establish  and  equip  military 
forces  needed  for  the  common  defense. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuing  need  for  such 
grants,  we  must  strive  constantly  toward  relation- 
ships with  our  friends  which  are  more  satisfactory, 
both  to  them  and  to  us,  than  grant  assistance. 
This  legislation  should,  therefore,  reserve  for  ( 
loans  not  less  than  $100  million  of  the  fiscal  year 
1955  funds.  Such  loans  would  be  made  where 
there  is  reasonable  chance  of  repayment  in  dollars 
or  in  local  currencies,  and  should  be  extended  in 
a  manner  that  would  not  substantially  impair  a 
country's  capacity  to  borrow  from  private  bank- 
ing sources,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  This  is  a  vital  step  toward  the  general 
replacement  of  grant  economic  assistance.  We 
shall  achieve  this  goal  as  quickly  as  world  condi- 
tions and  our  national  welfare  permit. 

In  the  administration  of  the  mutual  security 
program,  agricultural  surpluses  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  economies  of  friendly  countries 
and  to  contribute  in  other  ways  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  We  shall 
also  attempt  to  use  other  products  of  our  farms 
and  the  output  of  our  industries  whenever  their 
use  is  consistent  with  the  essential  objectives  of 
the  program,  after  taking  into  account  such  fac- 
tors as  availability,  price  and  quality.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  and  other  mutual  security  pro-  ' 
grams  a  Foreign  Operations  Administration  per- 
forms a  necessary  function  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  United  States  has  chosen  carefully  from 
among  many  alternatives  in  order  to  chart  a 
sound  course  in  the  world. 

We  have  chosen  to  build  defenses  with  our  allies 
rather  than  go  it  alone,  because  we  are  convinced  / 
that  this  course  is  more  effective  and  less  costly. 

We  have  chosen  to  help  develop  and  expand 
world  markets,  because  we  believe  that  this  course  ' 
will  strengthen  the  economies  of  all  free  nations,  \ 
including  our  own. 
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We  have  chosen  to  exchange  technical  knowl- 
edge and  ideas  with  our  friends,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  course  will  go  far  toward  countering 
the  effects  of  communist  propaganda,  while  at  the 
same  time  promoting  peace  through  improved 
political  and  economic  stability. 

Having  embarked  upon  these  courses  of  action, 
we  shall  follow  them  through.  We  did  not  choose 
the  gigantic  struggle  now  endangering  the  world, 
but  surely  this  is  clear :  During  periods  when  the 
contest  is  hardest,  we  must  not  falter,  we  must 
not  abandon  programs  of  positive  action.  In- 
stead, at  such  a  time,  we  must  intensify  sensible 
and  positive  action. 

This  program  of  mutual  security  is  such  action ; 
it  is  one  of  our  most  effective,  most  practical,  least 
costly  methods  of  achieving  our  international  ob- 
jectives in  this  age  of  peril. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  enactment  of  mutual 
security  legislation  along  the  lines  I  have  herein 
generally  outlined. 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


The  White  House, 
June  23,  195^. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 


Report  on  Operations  of  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
International  Bank  in  Latin  American  Countries. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  74.  S.  Rept.  1221, 
Apr.  21,  1954.     2  pp. 

Examination  and  Review  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Pes.  227.     S.  Rept.  1237,  Apr.  22,  1954.     2  pp. 

Biennial  Inspection  of  Hulls  and  Boilers  of  Cargo  Vessels. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  281S.  S.  Rept.  1272,  Apr.  29, 
1954.     10  pp. 

Communist  Action  Derogatory  to  the  Rights  of  Free  Men. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  58,  as  amended. 
S.  Rept.  1273,  Apr.  29,  1954.     3  pp. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954.  Message  from  the 
President  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1954,  Relating  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  H.  Doc.  381,  Apr. 
29,  1954.     5  pp. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1954.  Message  from  the 
President  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1954,  Relating  to  the  Liquidation  of  Certain  Affairs 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  H.  Doc. 
382,  Apr.  29,  1954.     4  pp. 

1953  Annual  Report,  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion.    H.  Doc.  261,  Nov.  16,  1953.     96  pp. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  1953  Annual 
Report.     H.  Doc.  263.     VIII,  124  pp. 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
the  Year  1951.  Vol.  II,  Writings  on  American  His- 
tory, 1949.     H.  Doc.  267.  Vol.  II.     XI,  636  pp. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Italy — 1954.  Pub.  5426.  European  and  British  Common- 
wealth Series  46.     16  pp.     15tf. 

A  background  summary  of  the  basic  problems,  political 
history  and  situation,  and  government  reforms  in  Italy 
to  date,  with  map. 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Pub.  5135.     58  pp.     20tf. 


TIAS  2747. 


Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  agreement  of  Oc- 
tober 30,  1947  between  the  United  States  and  Other  Gov- 
ernments— Signed  at  Geneva  Apr.  3,  1950. 


Double  Taxation— Taxes  on  Income.    TIAS  2880. 
5351.     14  pp.     lOtf. 


Pub. 


Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Australia — 
Signed  at  Washington  May  14,  1953. 

United  States  Air  Force  Mission  to  Haiti.  TIAS  2807. 
Pub.  5213.     2  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti,  extend- 
ing agreement  of  January  4,  1949.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  28  and  Mar.  2,  1953. 


Technical  Cooperation.     TIAS  2811. 
54. 


Pub.  5226.     3  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan,  sup- 
plementing agreement  of  February  9,  1951,  as  supple- 
mented— Signed  at  Karachi  Mar.  27,  1953. 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Pub.  5251.     11  pp.     lOtf. 


TIAS  2831. 


Second  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  (Austria 
and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — Dated  at  Innsbruck 
Nov.  22,  1952. 


Economic  Aid  to  Spain. 

15tf. 


TIAS  2851.     Pub.  5302.    25  pp. 


Agreement,  with  annex  containing  interpretative  notes, 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain — Signd  a  Madrid 
Sept.  26,  1953. 


Consular  Offices 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  21  (press 
release  333)  that  the  consulate  at  Tananarive,  Madagas- 
car, is  in  the  process  of  closing  and  will  cease  to  perform 
consular  services  as  of  the  close  of  business  July  1,  1954. 
Consular  activities  formerly  performed  at  Tananarive 
are  to  be  carried  out  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  nearby  con- 
sulates, primarily  Lourenco  Marques. 

The  consulate  at  Tananarive  will  be  officially  closed 
about  August  31,  1954.  The  exact  date  will  be  announced 
later. 


July  5,   7954 
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Declaration  deposited   (recognizing  signature  as  bind- 
ing) :  Germany,  June  15,  1954. 
International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.1 
Accession  deposited:  Finland,  May  27,  1954. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Commodities — Wheat 

Agreement  revising  and  renewing  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  1949  (TIAS  1957).    Dated  at  Washington 
April  13,  1953.    Entered  into  force  July  15,  1953.    TIAS 
2799. 
Ratification  deposited:  France,  June  8,  1954. 

Japan — Status  of  United  Nations  Forces 

Agreement  regarding  the  status  of  the  »United  Nations 
forces  in  Japan.    Signed  at  Tokyo  February  19,  1954. 
Entered  into  force:  June  11,  1954  for  Japan,  the  United 
States  of  America  acting  as  the  Unified  Command, 
Australia,  Canada,  France,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Phil- 
ippines, and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.    Dated  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.1 
Ratification  deposited:  China,  May  25,  1954. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  on  continued  application  of  schedules  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (TIAS  1700). 
Done  at  Geneva  October  24,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
October  24,  1953.    TIAS  2886. 


BILATERAL 


Chile 


1  Not  in  force. 


Agreement  extending  the  provisional  agreement  of  April 
9,  1949  (TIAS  2178),  as  extended,  providing  customs 
concessions  by  Chile  on  certain  automobiles.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Santiago  April  26  and  May  10, 
1954.     Entered  into  force  May  10, 1954. 

Germany 

Treaty    of    friendship,    commerce    and    consular    rights. 
Signed  at  Washington  December  8,  1923.    TS  725. 
Article  VI  inoperative:  June  2,  1954  (notification  given 
by  the  United  States  June  2, 1953). 

Ireland 

Consular    convention.     Signed   at   Dublin   May    1,   1950. 

Ratifications  exchanged  May  13,  1954. 
Entered  into  force:  June  12,  1954. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  June  12, 1954. 

Supplementary  protocol   to   the  consular   convention   of 
May  1,  1950.     Signed  at  Dublin  March  3,  1952.     Ratifi- 
cations exchanged  May  13,  1954. 
Entered  into  farce:  June  12,  1954. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  June  12, 1954. 

Japan 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  United  States  naval  vessels  to 
Japan.     Signed  at  Tokyo  May  14, 1954. 
Entered  into  force:  June  5,  1954. 

Surinam 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment pursuant  to  the  general  agreement  for  techni- 
cal cooperation  with  the  Netherlands  of  January  22, 
1954.  Signed  at  Paramaribo  April  29,  1954.  Entered 
into  force  April  29,  1954. 
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International  Communism  in  Guatemala 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


Tonight  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
Guatemala.  It  is  the  scene  of  dramatic  events. 
They  expose  the  evil  purpose  of  the  Kremlin  to 
destroy  the  inter- American  system,  and  they  test 
the  ability  of  the  American  States  to  maintain  the 
peaceful  integrity  of  this  hemisphere. 

For  several  years  international  communism  has 
been  probing  here  and  there  for  nesting  places  in 
the  Americas.  It  finally  chose  Guatemala  as  a 
spot  which  it  could  turn  into  an  official  base  from 
which  to  breed  subversion  which  would  extend  to 
other  American  Republics. 

This  intrusion  of  Soviet  despotism  was,  of 
course,  a  direct  challenge  to  our  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  first  and  most  fundamental  of  our  foreign 
policies.  J 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  menace  which 
brought  that  doctrine  into  being  was  itself  a 
menace  born  in  Russia.  It  was  the  Russian  Czar 
Alexander  and  his  despotic  allies  in  Europe  who, 
early  in  the  last  century,  sought  control  of  South 
America  and  the  western  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica. In  1823  President  Monroe  confronted  this 
challenge  with  his  declaration  that  the  European 
despots  could  not  "extend  their  political  system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without  en- 
dangering our  peace  and  happiness.  We  would 
not,"  he  said,  "behold  such  interposition  in  any 
form  with  indifference." 

These  sentiments  were  shared  by  the  other 
American  Republics,  and  they  were  molded  into  a 
foreign  policy  of  us  all.  For  131  years  that  policy 
has  well  served  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
hemisphere.    It  serves  us  well  today. 

In  Guatemala,  international  communism  had  an 
initial  success.  It  began  10  years  ago,  when  a 
revolution  occurred  in  Guatemala.  The  revolu- 
tion was  not  without  justification.  But  the  Com- 
munists seized  on  it,  not  as  an  opportunity  for 
real  reforms,  but  as  a  chance  to  gain  political 
power. 

'Delivered  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on 
June  30   (press  release  357). 
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Communist  agitators  devoted  themselves  to  in- 
filtrating the  public  and  private  organizations  of 
Guatemala.  They  sent  recruits  to  Russia  and 
other  Communist  countries  for  revolutionary 
training  and  indoctrination  in  such  institutions 
as  the  Lenin  School  at  Moscow.  Operating  in  the 
guise  of  "reformers"  they  organized  the  workers 
and  peasants  under  Communist  leadership.  Hav- 
ing gained  control  of  what  they  call  "mass  or- 
ganizations," they  moved  on  to  take  over  the 
official  press  and  radio  of  the  Guatemalan  Gov- 
ernment. They  dominated  the  social  security  or- 
ganization and  ran  the  agrarian  reform  program. 
Through  the  technique  of  the  "popular  front" 
they  dictated  to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  judiciary  made  one  valiant  attempt  to  pro- 
tect its  integrity  and  independence.  But  the 
Communists,  using  their  control  of  the  legislative 
body,  caused  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  dissolved 
when  it  refused  to  give  approval  to  a  Communist- 
contrived  law.  Arbenz,  who  until  this  week  was 
President  of  Guatemala,  was  openly  manipulated 
by  the  leaders  of  communism. 

Guatemala  is  a  small  country.  But  its  power, 
standing  alone,  is  not  a  measure  of  the  threat. 
The  master  plan  of  international  communism  is 
to  gain  a  solid  political  base  in  this  hemisphere,  a 
base  that  can  be  used  to  extend  Communist  pene- 
tration to  the  other  peoples  of  the  other  American 
Governments.  It  was  not  the  power  of  the 
Arbenz  government  that  concerned  us  but  the 
power  behind  it. 

If  world  communism  captures  any  American 
State,  however  small,  a  new  and  perilous  front  is 
established  which  will  increase  the  danger  to  the 
entire  free  world  and  require  even  greater  sacri- 
fices from  the  American  people. 

The  Declaration  at  Caracas 

This  situation  in  Guatemala  had  become  so  dan- 
gerous that  the  American  States  could  not  ignore 
it.  At  Caracas  last  March  the  American  States 
held    their    Tenth    Inter-American    Conference. 
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They  then  adopted  a  momentous  statement.  They 
declared  that  "the  domination  or  control  of  the 
political  institutions  of  any  American  State  by 
the  international  Communist  movement  .  .  . 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  independence  of  the  American  States, 
endangering  the  peace  of  America." 2 

There  was  only  one  American  State  that  voted 
against  this  declaration.  That  State  was  Guate- 
mala. 

This  Caracas  declaration  precipitated  a  dra- 
matic chain  of  events.  From  their  European  base 
the  Communist  leaders  moved  rapidly  to  build  up 
the  military  power  of  their  agents  in  Guatemala. 
In  May  a  large  shipment  of  arms  moved  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  into  Guatemala.3  The 
shipment  was  sought  to  be  secreted  by  false  mani- 
fests and  false  clearances.  Its  ostensible  destina- 
tion was  changed  three  times  while  en  route. 

At  the  same  time,  the  agents  of  international 
communism  in  Guatemala  intensified  efforts  to 
penetrate  and  subvert  the  neighboring  Central 
American  States.  They  attempted  political  as- 
sassinations and  political  strikes.  They  used 
consular  agents  for  political  warfare. 

Many  Guatemalan  people  protested  against 
their  being  used  by  Communist  dictatorship  to 
serve  the  Communists'  lust  for  power.  The  re- 
sponse was  mass  arrests,  the  suppression  of  con- 
stitutional guaranties,  the  killing  of  opposition 
leaders,  and  other  brutal  tactics  normally  em- 
ployed by  communism  to  secure  the  consolidation 
of  its  power. 

In  the  face  of  these  events  and  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Caracas  declaration,  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  laid  further  plans  to 
grapple  with  the  danger.  The  Arbenz  govern- 
ment responded  with  an  effort  to  disrupt  the  inter- 
American  system.  Because  it  enjoyed  the  full 
support  of  Soviet  Russia,  which  is  on  the  Security 
Council,  it  tried  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Security  Council.  It  did  so  without  first  referring 
the  matter  to  the  American  regional  organization 
as  is  called  for  both  by  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter itself  and  by  the  treaty  creating  the  American 
organization. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Guatemala  openly  con- 
nived in  this  matter  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  two  were  in  open  corre- 
spondence and  ill-concealed  privity.  The  Secu- 
rity Council  at  first  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
refer  the  Guatemala  matter  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  vote  was  10  to  1.  But 
that  one  negative  vote  was  a  Soviet  veto. 

Then  the  Guatemalan  Government,  with  Soviet 
backing,   redoubled   its   efforts  to   supplant  the 


2  For  text  of  "Declaration  of  Solidarity  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Political  Integrity  of  the  American  States 
Against  International  Communist  Intervention,"  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  638. 

1  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  on  the  arms  ship- 
ment, see  ibid.,  June  7,  1954,  p.  873. 
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American  States  system  by  Security  Council 
jurisdiction. 

However,  last  Friday,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  decided  not  to  take  up  the  Guate- 
malan matter  but  to  leave  it  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  American  States  themselves.4  That  was  a 
triumph  for  the  system  of  balance  between  re- 
gional organization  and  world  organization,  which 
the  American  States  had  fought  for  when  the 
charter  was  drawn  up  at  San  Francisco. 

The  American  States  then  moved  promptly  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  Their  peace  commission 
left  yesterday  for  Guatemala.  Earlier  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  had  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  call  a  meeting  of  their  Foreign 
Ministers  to  consider  the  penetration  of  interna- 
tional communism  in  Guatemala  and  the  measures 
required  to  eliminate  it.  Never  before  has  there 
been  so  clear  a  call  uttered  with  such  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  strong  resolve. 

Attempt  To  Obscure  Issue 

Throughout  the  period  I  have  outlined,  the 
Guatemalan  Government  and  Communist  agents 
throughout  the  world  have  persistently  attempted 
to  obscure  the  real  issue — that  of  Communist  im- 
perialism— by  claiming  that  the  United  States  is 
only  interested  in  protecting  American  business. 
We  regret  that  there  have  been  disputes  between 
the  Guatemalan  Government  and  the  United  Fruit 
Company.  We  have  urged  repeatedly  that  these 
disputes  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  an  inter- 
national tribunal  or  to  international  arbitration. 
That  is  the  way  to  dispose  of  problems  of  this  sort. 
But  this  issue  is  relatively  unimportant.  All  who 
know  the  temper  of  the  U.S.  people  and  Govern- 
ment must  realize  that  our  overriding  concern  is 
that  which,  with  others,  we  recorded  at  Caracas, 
namely,  the  endangering  by  international  commu- 
nism of  the  peace  and  security  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  people  of  Guatemala  have  now  been  neard 
from.  Despite  the  armaments  piled  up  by  the 
Arbenz  government,  it  was  unable  to  enlist  the 
spiritual  cooperation  of  the  people. 

Led  by  Colonel  Castillo  Armas,  patriots  arose 
in  Guatemala  to  challenge  the  Communist  leader-, 
ship — and  to  change  it.  Thus,  the  situation  is  be- 
ing cured  by  the  Guatemalans  themselves. 

Last  Sunday,  President  Arbenz  of  Guatemala 
resigned  and  seeks  asylum.  Others  are  following 
his  example. 

Tonight,  just  as  I  speak,  Colonel  Castillo  Armas 
is  in  conference  in  El  Salvador  with  Colonel  Mon- 
zon,  the  head  of  the  Council  which  has  taken  over 
the  power  in  Guatemala  City.  It  was  this  power 
that  the  just  wrath  of  the  Guatemalan  people 
wrested  from  President  Arbenz,  who  then  took 
flight. 


4  For  text  of  U.S.  statement  in  the  Security  Council  or 
June  25,  see  ibid.,  July  5, 1954,  p.  29. 
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Now  the  future  of  Guatemala  lies  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Guatemalan  people  themselves.  It  lies  also 
at  the  disposal  of  leaders  loyal  to  Guatemala  who 
have  not  treasonably  become  the  agents  of  an  alien 
despotism  which  sought  to  use  Guatemala  for  its 
own  evil  ends. 

The  events  of  recent  months  and  days  add  a  new 
and  glorious  chapter  to  the  already  great  tradition 
of  the  American  States. 

Each  one  of  the  American  States  has  cause  for 
profound  gratitude.  We  can  all  be  grateful  that 
we  showed  at  Caracas  an  impressive  solidarity  in 
support  of  our  American  institutions.  I  may  add 
that  we  are  prepared  to  do  so  again  at  the  con- 
ference called  for  Rio.  Advance  knowledge  of 
that  solidarity  undoubtedly  shook  the  Guatemalan 
Government. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  showed  that  it  could  act  quickly 
and  vigorously  in  aid  of  peace.  There  was  proof 
that  our  American  organization  is  not  Just  a  paper 
organization,  but  that  it  has  vigor  and  vitality  to 
act. 

We  can  be  grateful  to  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council,  which  recognized  the  right  of  re- 
gional organizations  in  the  first  instance  to  order 
their  own  affairs.  Otherwise  the  Soviet  Russians 
would  have  started  a  controversy  which  would 


have  set  regionalism  against  universality  and 
gravely  wounded  both. 

Above  all,  we  can  be  grateful  that  there  were 
loyal  citizens  of  Guatemala  who,  in  the  face  of 
terrorism  and  violence  and  against  what  seemed 
insuperable  odds,  had  the  courage  and  the  will  to 
eliminate  the  traitorous  tools  of  foreign  despots. 

The  need  for  vigilance  is  not  past.  Commu- 
nism is  still  a  menace  everywhere.  But  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  other  American 
Republics  can  feel  tonight  that  at  least  one  grave 
danger  has  been  averted.  Also  an  example  is  set 
which  promises  increased  security  for  the  future. 
The  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  will  be  less  prone 
to  feel  that  communism  is  the  wave  of  their  future. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  the  people  of  Guate- 
mala. As  peace  and  freedom  are  restored  to  that 
sister  Republic,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  support  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  the  Guatemalan  people.  A  prosperous 
and  progressive  Guatemala  is  vital  to  a  healthy 
hemisphere.  The  United  States  pledges  itself  not 
merely  to  political  opposition  to  communism  but 
to  help  to  alleviate  conditions  in  Guatemala  and 
elsewhere  which  might  afford  communism  an 
opportunity  to  spread  its  tentacles  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  Thus  we  shall  seek  in  positive  ways 
to  make  our  Americas  an  example  which  will 
inspire  men  everywhere. 


The  Guatemalan  Problem  Before  the  OAS  Council 


Statement  by  John  G.  Dreier 

U.S.  Representative   to   the   Council  of  the   Organization  of   American  States1 


I  speak  today  as  the  representative  of  one  of  10 
American  countries  who  have  joined  in  a  request 
that  a  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  be 
convoked  to  act  as  Organ  of  Consultation  under 
articles  6  and  11  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance.2  On  behalf  of  the  United 
States  I  wish  to  support  this  request  with  all  the 
force  and  conviction  that  I  can  express,  feeling 
profoundly  as  I  and  my  countrymen  do  that  this  is 
a  critical  hour  in  which  a  strong  and  positive  note 
of  inter-American  solidarity  must  be  sounded. 

The  Republics  of  America  are  faced  at  this  time 
with  a  serious  threat  to  their  peace  and  independ- 
ence.   Throughout  the  v,  orld  the  aggressive  forces 

1  Made  before  the  Council  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June 
28  (press  release  353) . 

2  For  text  of  the  request,  see  Bulletin  of  July  5,  1954, 
p.  31. 


of  Soviet  Communist  imperialism  are  exerting  a 
relentless  pressure  upon  all  free  nations.  Since 
1939,  15  once  free  nations  have  fallen  prey  to  the 
forces  directed  by  the  Kremlin.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  Europe  and  Asia  have  been 
pressed  into  the  slavery  of  the  Communist  totali- 
tarian state.  Subversion,  civil  violence,  and  open 
warfare  are  the  proven  methods  of  this  aggressive 
force  in  its  ruthless  striving  for  world  domination. 
Following  World  War  II,  in  which  millions  of 
men  died  to  free  the  world  from  totalitarianism, 
the  forces  of  Communist  imperialism  took  on  a 
freshly  aggressive  aspect.  The  first  objectives  of 
this  new  drive  for  domination  were  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  Efforts  to 
overcome  Greece  and  Iran  failed  because  of  the 
heroic  resistance  of  peoples  whose  courage  not  only 
gave  them  strength  to  defend  their  independence 
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but  also  brought  them  the  moral  and  material  sup- 
port of  other  countries  directly  and  through  in- 
ternational organizations. 

Communist  forces  then  turned  their  attention 
to  Asia.  Following  the  fall  of  China  came  the 
stark  aggression  of  the  Korean  war  where  once 
more  the  united  forces  of  the  free  world,  acting 
through  the  United  Nations,  stemmed  the  tide  of 
Soviet  Communist  imperialism. 

More  recently,  we  have  seen  the  combination  of 
Communist  subversion  and  political  power,  backed 
with  weapons  from  the  Communist  arsenal,  strike 
deep  into  Southeast  Asia  and  threaten  to  engulf 
another  populous  area  of  the  world  as  it  emerges 
from  colonialism. 

And  now  comes  the  attack  on  America. 

Until  very  recently  we  of  the  Americas,  here  in 
our  continental  bastion,  have  felt  ourselves  rela- 
tively far  from  the  field  of  open  conflict.  To  be 
sure,  in  all  our  countries  the  international  Com- 
munist organization  has  for  some  time  undertaken 
its  insidious  work  of  attempting  to  undermine  our 
institutions  and  to  achieve  positions  of  influence 
in  public  and  private  organizations.  But  only 
within  the  last  few  years  has  there  been  evidence 
of  a  real  success  on  the  part  of  the  international 
Communist  organization  in  carrying  to  this  hemi- 
sphere the  plagues  of  internal  strife,  and  subser- 
vience to  a  foreign  imperialism,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  inflicted  upon  other  areas  of  the 
world.  That  success  marks  the  problem  for  which 
the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  now  invoked  as  a 
measure  of  continental  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  time  and  place  in 
which  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  substance 
of  the  problem  which  will  be  placed  before  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  when  it  meets.  At  this 
time  it  is  the  function  of  the  Council  merely  to 
consider  the  validity  of  the  request  that  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  be  convoked. 

In  support  of  the  request  for  a  meeting,  I  should 
like  to  cite  briefly  the  following  compelling  argu- 
ments. 

Anti-Communist  Declarations 

First,  the  American  Republics  have  several  times 
during  recent  years  clearly  and  unequivocably 
stated  their  opposition  to  the  objectives  and  meth- 
ods of  the  international  Communist  movement 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  is  incompatible  with 
the  high  principles  that  govern  the  international 
relations  of  the  American  States.  This  viewpoint 
was  clearly  enunciated  at  the  Ninth  Inter- Ameri- 
can Conference,  which  in  Resolution  32  declared 
that  by  its  antidemocratic  nature  and  its  inter- 
ventionist tendency  the  political  activity  of  in- 
ternational communism  was  incompatible  with  the 
concept  of  American  freedom.  This  thought  was 
echoed  at  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
which,  furthermore,  pointed  out  that  the  subver- 
sive action  of  international  communism  recognized 


no  frontiers  and  called  for  a  high  degree  of  inter- 
national cooperation  among  the  American  Repub- 
lics against  the  danger  which  such  actions  repre- 
sented. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  at  Caracas  the  Ameri- 
can States  expressed  their  determination  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  protect  their  political 
independence  against  the  intervention  of  interna- 
tional communism,  and  declared  that  the  domina- 
tion or  control  of  the  political  institutions  of  any 
American  State  by  the  international  Communist 
movement  would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  sov- 
ereignty and  political  independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  the 
declared  policy  of  the  American  States  that  the 
establishment  of  a  government  dominated  by  the 
international  Communist  movement  in  America 
would  constitute  a  grave  danger  to  all  our  Ameri- 
can Republics  and  that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  such  eventuality. 

Communist  Penetration  in  Guatemala 

Second,  I  should  like  to  affirm  the  fact  that  there 
is  already  abundant  evidence  that  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement  has  achieved  an  ex- 
tensive penetration  of  the  political  institutions 
of  one  American  State,  namely  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala,  and  now  seeks  to  exploit  that  country 
for  its  own  ends.  This  assertion,  which  my  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  support  with  convincing 
detail  at  the  right  time,  is  clearly  warranted  by  the 
open  opposition  of  the  Guatemalan  Government 
to  any  form  of  inter- American  action  that  might 
check  or  restrain  the  progress  of  the  international 
Communist  movement  in  this  continent;  by  the 
open  association  of  that  Government  with  the 
policies  and  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  in- 
ternational affairs ;  by  the  evidences  of  close  collab- 
oration of  the  authorities  in  Guatemala  and  au- 
thorities in  Soviet  dominated  states  of  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  under  secret  and  illegal 
arrangements  the  large  shipment  of  arms  which 
arrived  on  board  the  M/S  Alphem  on  May  15, 
1954;  by  the  efforts  of  Guatemala  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  prevent  the  Organization  of* 
American  States,  the  appropriate  regional  organi- 
zation, from  dealing  with  her  recent  allegations 
of  aggression,  and  finally  by  the  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained propaganda  campaign  of  the  Soviet  press 
and  radio,  echoed  by  the  international  Commu- 
nist propaganda  machine  throughout  the  world 
in  support  of  Guatemalan  action  in  the  present 
crisis. 

The  recent  outbreak  of  violence  in  Guatemala 
adds  a  further  sense  of  urgency  to  the  matter.  We 
well  know  from  experience  in  other  areas  into 
which  the  international  Communist  movement  has 
penetrated  the  tragic  proportions  to  which  this  in- 
evitable violent  conflict  may  ultimately  extend. 
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The  above  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit,  are 
more  than  enough  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
prompt  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  as 
has  been  proposed  in  the  note  which  was  read  at 
this  meeting  today. 

Within  the  last  24  hours  it  appears  that  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  Government  of  Guate- 
mala. It  is  not  possible,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  my  Government,  to  arrive  at  any  considered 
judgment  of  how  this  change  may  affect  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  concerned.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  appear  to  be  essential  that 
we  do  not  relax  our  efforts  at  this  moment,  but  pro- 
ceed with  our  plans  in  order  to  be  ready  for  any 
eventuality.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  of 
course  all  watch  developments  in  Guatemala  care- 
fully and  be  prepared  subsequently  to  take  what- 
ever steps  may  prove  necessary  in  the  light  of 
future  events. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  ob- 
ject of  our  concern,  and  the  force  against  which 
we  must  take  defensive  measures,  is  an  alien,  non- 
American  force.  It  is  the  international  Commu- 
nist organization  controlled  in  the  Kremlin  which 
has  created  the  present  danger.  That  it  is  rapidly 
making  a  victim  of  one  American  State  increases 
our  concern  for  that  country  and  our  determina- 
tion to  unite  in  a  defense  of  all  21  of  our  American 
nations.  We  are  confident  that  the  international 
Communist  movement  holds  no  real  appeal  for 
the  peoples  of  America  and  can  only  subdue  them 
if  allowed  to  pursue  its  violent  and  deceitful  meth- 
ods unchecked.  Having  read  the  tragic  history 
of  other  nations  seduced  by  Communist  promises 
into  a  slavery  from  which  they  later  could  not  es- 
cape, we  wish  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  effort 
unexerted,  to  prevent  the  complete  subordination 
of  one  of  our  member  states  to  Soviet  Communist 
imperialism.  For  when  one  State  has  fallen,  his- 
tory shows  that  another  will  soon  come  under 
attack. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Americas  we  have 
established  ways  for  dealing  with  these  problems 
that  affect  the  common  safety.  We  are  pledged  to 
maintain  continental  peace  and  security  through 
our  solidarity  expressed  in  consultation  and  joint 
effort.  In  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recip- 
rocal Assistance  we  have  the  vehicle  through  which 
we  can  merge  our  individual  efforts  in  order  to 
take  the  measures  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  continental  peace  and  security.  The  meeting 
of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  which  we  request 
here  today  is  in  fulfillment  of  the  principles  and 
procedures  which  the  American  Republics  have 
laid  down  for  dealing  with  threats  to  their  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  and  peace.  If  that  system 
of  international  relations  of  which  the  peoples 
of  this  hemisphere  are  so  rightfully  proud  is  to 
endure,  it  must  resolutely  meet  the  challenge  which 
Soviet  Communist  imperialism  has  now  thrown 
down  to  it. 

If  we  take  a  valiant  course  and  courageously 
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face  the  danger  which  menaces  us  we  will  again 
prove,  as  America  has  proved  in  the  past,  the 
power  of  our  united  will.  That,  I  am  sure,  we 
shall  do  because  of  what  is  at  stake.  There  hang 
in  the  balance  not  only  the  security  of  this  conti- 
nent but  the  continued  vitality  and  existence  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the  high 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  In  our  de- 
cisions at  this  hour  we  may  well  profoundly  af- 
fect the  future  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  Council 
promptly  approve  the  proposal  that  the  Organ  of 
Consultation  be  invoked ;  that  the  date  be  set  as  of 
July  7  next ;  and  that  the  decision  be  taken  here 
and  now  so  that  the  entire  world  may  be  given 
evidence  of  our  determination  to  act  effectively  in 
the  present  crisis.3 


Brazil  Makes  Final  Payment 
on  Lend  Lease  Obligation 

Press  releases  358,  359  dated  July  1 

Ambassador  Joao  Carlos  Muniz  of  Brazil  on 
July  1  presented  a  check  for  $5  million  to  Secre- 
tary Dulles.  This  represents  the  final  payment  by 
the  Government  of  Brazil  on  its  lend-lease  obliga- 
tion. 

Besides  the  Secretary  and  Ambassador  Muniz, 
those  present  at  the  ceremony  in  the  Secretary's 
office  were  Mario  da  Camara,  Financial  Counselor 
of  the  Brazilian  Embassy ;  Henry  F.  Holland,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs; 
Samuel  C.  Waugh,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs;  and  Charles  W.  Kempter  of  the 
Department  of  State's  Lend  Lease  and  Surplus 
Property  Staff. 

The  lend-lease  material  was  supplied  to  Brazil 
during  the  last  war  to  meet  the  serious  threat  of 
an  enemy  invasion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  support  Brazil's  military  effort  as  an  active 
ally.  Brazilian-United  States  cooperation  in  this 
period  represented  exceptionally  close  and  effective 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Brazil  has  paid  each  installment  on  her  lend- 
lease  obligation  regularly  and  in  full. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  remarks  made  at  the 
ceremony  on  July  1 : 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Muniz 

This  official  act  has  a  significance  deeper  than 
that  of  the  mere  delivery  of  a  check  in  payment  of 
the  terminal  installment  of  lend-lease  between  our 
two  countries.     It  brings  to  our  mind  the  recollec- 


3  The  Council  voted  on  June  28  to  convoke  a  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  7. 

Following  the  cease-tire  in  Guatemala  on  June  29  and 
the  reaching  of  a  settlement  on  July  1,  the  Council  on 
July  2  approved  a  U.S.  proposal  that  the  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  be  postponed. 
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tion  of  days  not  long  past,  when  our  peoples  stood 
and  fought  side  by  side,  in  defense  of  ideals  and 
principles  which  we  hold  to  be  fundamental  to 
our  conception  of  life  and  civilization. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  should  pause 
and  consider  today  that  memorable  phase  in  the 
history  of  our  countries,  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  joined  their  military  forces  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom.  This  reflection  is 
all  the  more  important  because  the  struggle  for 
freedom  is  still  going  on  and  the  menace  of  world 
enslavement,  though  in  another  form,  is  as  great 
today  as  it  was  when  the  soldiers  of  our  countries 
faced  together  the  perils  of  the  battlefield. 

In  the  midst  of  the  staggering  difficulties  of 
our  times,  it  is  a  source  of  strength  and  relief  to 
know  that  the  friendship  that  unites  our  two 
countries,  and  which  derives  inspiration  from  the 
same  ideals,  is  being  rendered  still  closer  by  the 
practice  of  daily  cooperation  in  so  many  sectors 
of  our  activities. 

Lend  lease,  the  material  part  of  which  termi- 
nates today,  remains  a  symbol  of  solidarity  be- 
tween our  two  peoples. 


laboration  with  our  own  South  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
acting  independently,  kept  open  strategic  sea  lanes 
for  commerce  in  the  vast  waters  from  the  Carib- 
bean southward.  The  vigilance,  preparedness, 
and  ability  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Navy  is  a  proud  record. 

The  cost  of  victory  to  Brazil — as  to  the  United 
States — was  not  small,  but  over  the  postwar  years 
Brazil  has  fulfilled  each  term  of  her  commitments 
unfailingly.  Now,  today,  in  what  must  be  a  soul- 
satisfying  conclusion,  Brazil  writes  yet  another 
honorable  chapter  in  her  history. 

However,  even  before  we  fully  emerged  from 
the  shadows  of  the  conflict,  our  world  passed  into 
a  new  and  demanding  era,  with  Soviet  imperialism 
seeking  implacably  first  to  divide  and  then  to  con- 
quer the  free  nations.  As  we  face  today's  crucial 
world  problems,  we  know  that  adherence  to  our 
common  democratic  ideals,  with  mutual  trust  and 
respect  between  our  two  nations,  is  imperative.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  always  be  found  stand- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  strength  and  determina- 
tion to  defend  and  hold  firm  to  our  cherished  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy. 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  a  very  special  honor  for 
me  to  receive  this  note  and  check  from  the  great 
Republic  of  Brazil  not  alone  for  its  monetary 
value  but  for  its  significance  as  another  of  the 
many  evidences  of  the  honor  which  Brazil  gives 
to  her  international  obligations. 

This  final  payment  of  $5  million,  which  closes 
the  account  known  as  the  Brazilian  Lend-Lease 
Settlement  Arrangement,  ends  an  outstanding 
chapter  in  the  long  history  of  loyal  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

The  mutual  aid  principles  of  lend-lease  were 
successfully  applied  by  our  two  Governments 
against  the  threats  of  an  enemy  invasion  of  our 
Western  Hemisphere  in  World  War  II. 

The  world  knows  of  the  proud  and  valiant  cam- 
paign waged  by  the  soldiers  and  aviators  of  the 
Brazilian  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean war  theater.  Their  bravery  and  valor  are 
recorded  on  the  pages  of  history,  and  certainly 
the  memory  of  those  men  of  Brazil  will  remain 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  both  our  nations. 

Then  there  was  the  Brazilian  Navy.  The 
rapidly  growing  sea  power  of  Brazil,  both  in  col- 


Outbreak  of  Violence 
in  Jerusalem 

Press  release  363  dated  July  2 

The  following  message  was  sent  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  Governments  of  Jordan  and 
Israel  on  July  1 : 

The  United  States  Government  has  heen  informed  that 
widespread  heavy  firing  broke  out  in  Jerusalem  on  June 
30  and  has  since  continued  intermittently,  reportedly  hav- 
ing been  resumed  even  after  an  agreement  on  cease  fire 
was  reached  at  a  meeting  of  the  Israel-Jordan  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission  on  July  1.  The  United  States 
Government  deplores  this  serious  outbreak  of  violence  in 
the  Holy  City,  with  its  attendant  loss  of  life,  and  urges 
the  Government  of  (Jordan)  (Israel)  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  insure  the  observance  of  the  cease  fire.  The 
United  States  Government  is  transmitting  an  identical 
request  to  the  Government  of  (Israel)    (Jordan). 

The  U.S.  Government  earnestly  hopes  that  the 
two  Governments  concerned  will  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly with  General  Vagn  Bennike,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Organization, 
in  his  efforts  to  terminate  this  serious  clash. 
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Anglo-American  Discussions 
on  International  Situation 

British  Prime  Minister  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
and  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  were  in 
Washington  June  25-29  for  discussions  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles.  Follow- 
ing are  the  texts  of  jo'nt  statements  issued  by  the 
President  and  the  Pr,  me  Minister. 


conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  Indochina.  We 
also  considered  the  situation  which  would  follow 
from  failure  to  reach  such  an  agreement. 

We  will  press  forward  with  plans  for  collective 
defense  to  meet  either  eventuality. 

We  are  both  convinced  that  if  at  Geneva  the 
French  Government  is  confronted  with  demands 
which  prevent  an  acceptable  agreement  regard- 
ing Indochina,  the  international  situation  will  be 
seriously  aggravated. 


STATEMENT  OF  JUNE  28 

White  House  press  release 

At  the  end  of  their  meetings  today,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  issued  the  following 
statement : 

In  these  few  days  of  friendly  and  fruitful  con- 
versations, we  have  considered  various  subjects 
of  mutual  and  world  interest. 


/.  Western  Europe 

We  are  agreed  that  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic should  take  its  place  as  an  equal  partner  in  the 
community  of  Western  nations,  where  it  can  make 
its  proper  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  We  are  determined  to  achieve  this  goal, 
convinced  that  the  Bonn  and  Paris  Treaties  pro- 
vide the  best  way.  We  welcome  the  recent  state- 
ment by  the  French  Prime  Minister  that  an  end 
must  be  put  to  the  present  uncertainties. 

The  European  Defense  Community  Treaty  has 
been  ratified  by  four  of  the  six  signatory  nations, 
after  exhaustive  debates  over  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years.  Naturally  these  nations  are  un- 
willing to  disregard  their  previous  legislative  ap- 
provals or  to  reopen  these  complex  questions. 

In  connection  with  these  treaties,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  given  im- 
portant assurances,  including  the  disposition  of 
their  armed  forces  in  Europe,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate their  confidence  in  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
munity and  in  the  Edc  and  the  Bonn  Treaties.1 

It  is  our  conviction  that  further  delay  in  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  Edc  and  Bonn  Treaties 
would  damage  the  solidarity  of  the  Atlantic 
nations. 

We  wish  to  reaffirm  that  the  program  for  Euro- 
pean unity  inspired  by  France,  of  which  the  Edc 
is  only  one  element,  so  promising  to  peace  and 
prosperity  in  Europe,  continues  to  have  our  firm 
support. 


//.  Southeast  Asia 

We  discussed  Southeast  Asia  and,  in  particular, 
examined  the  situation  which  would  arise  from  the 
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III.  Atomic  Matters 

We  also  discussed  technical  cooperation  on 
atomic  energy.  We  agreed  that  both  our  coun- 
tries would  benefit  from  such  cooperation  to  the 
fullest  extent  allowed  by  U.S.  legislation. 


IV 

In  addition  to  these  specific  matters,  we  dis- 
cussed the  basic  principles  underlying  the  policy 
of  our  two  countries.  An  agreed  declaration  set- 
ting forth  certain  of  these  will  be  made  available 
tomorrow. 


DECLARATION  OF  JUNE  29 

White  House  press  release 

As  we  terminate  our  conversations  on  subjects 
of  mutual  and  world  interest,  we  again  declare 
that: 

(1)  In  intimate  comradeship,  we  will  continue 
our  united  efforts  to  secure  world  peace  based  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  we 
reaffirm. 

(2)  We,  together  and  individually,  continue 
to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  any  and  all 
nations,  which  by  solemn  pledge  and  confirming 
deeds  show  themselves  desirous  of  participating 
in  a  just  and  fair  peace. 

(3)  We  uphold  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment and  will  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful 
means  to  secure  the  independence  of  all  countries 
whose  peoples  desire  and  are  capable  of  sustaining 
an  independent  existence.  We  welcome  the  proc- 
esses of  development,  where  still  needed,  that  lead 
toward  that  goal.  As  regards  formerly  sovereign 
states  now  in  bondage,  we  will  not  be  a  party  to 
any  arrangement  or  treaty  which  would  confirm 
or  prolong  their  unwilling  subordination.  In  the 
case  of  nations  now  divided  against  their  will, 
we  shall  continue  to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through 
free  elections  supervised  by  the  United  Nations 
to  insure  they  are  conducted  fairly. 

(4)  We  believe  that  the  cause  of  world  peace 
would  be  advanced  by  general  and  drastic  reduc- 
tion under  effective  safeguards  of  world  arma- 
ments of  all  classes  and  kinds.    It  will  be  our  per- 
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severing  resolve  to  promote  conditions  in  which 
the  prodigious  nuclear  forces  now  in  human  hands 
can  be  used  to  enrich  and  not  to  destroy  mankind. 

(5)  We  will  continue  our  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  existing  international  or- 
ganizations that  have  been  established  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Charter  for  common  protection  and  security. 
We  urge  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  associations  of  appropriate  nations  as  will 
best,  in  their  respective  regions,  preserve  the  peace 
and  the  independence  of  the  peoples  living  there. 
When  desired  by  the  peoples  of  the  affected  coun- 
tries we  are  ready  to  render  appropriate  and  feas- 
ible assistance  to  such  associations. 

(6)  We  shall,  with  our  friends,  develop  and 
maintain  the  spiritual,  economic  and  military 
strength  necessary  to  pursue  these  purposes  effec- 
tively. In  pursuit  of  this  purpose  we  will  seek 
every  means  of  promoting  the  fuller  and  freer 
interchange  among  us  of  goods  and  services  which 
will  benefit  all  participants. 


Meeting  of  Representatives 
of  ANZUS  Governments 

The  presence  in  Washington  of  Richard  G. 
Casey,  Australian  Minister  for  External  Affairs, 
who  was  returning  to  Australia  from  the  Geneva 
Conference,  made  possible  the  holding  on  June  30 
of  an  informal  consultative  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  signatories  to  the  ANZUS  treaty. 
Secretary  Dulles  represented  the  United  States, 
and  Ambassador  Leslie  Knox  Munro  represented 
New  Zealand.  Following  is  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment issued  after  the  meeting: 

Press  release  356  dated  June  30 

Today's  Anzus  meeting  was  one  in  the  continu- 
ing series  of  such  meetings  providing  close  con- 
sultation among  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  States,  the  three  signatories  to  the  Anzus 
treaty. 

The  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  was  discussed 
in  the  light  of  current  developments,  including 
the  talks  just  concluded  in  Washington  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  representa- 
tives expressed  satisfaction  with  the  statement  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Sir  Winston  Churchill 


that  plans  for  collective  defense  in  Southeast  Asia 
should  be  pressed  forward.  They  also  shared  the 
conviction  expressed  that,  if  at  Geneva  the 
French  Government  is  confronted  with  demands 
which  prevent  an  acceptable  agreement  regarding 
Indochina,  the  international  situation  will  be 
seriously  aggravated. 

All  three  representatives  at  the  Anzus  meeting 
agreed  on  the  need  for  immediate  action  to  bring 
about  the  early  establishment  of  collective  defense 
in  Southeast  Asia — an  area  in  which  the  three 
participating  countries  are  all  vitally  concerned. 


U.S.  and  Canada  To  Discuss 
Development  of  Seaway 

Following  are  the  texts  of  notes  exchanged  by 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  at  Ottawa,  R.  Douglas 
Stuart,  and  the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs,  Lester  B.  Pearson. 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  JUNE  7 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  conveying  to  your 
Government  a  copy  of  an  Act  of  Congress  signed 
by  the  President  on  May  13, 1954  (Public  Law  358, 
83rd  Congress,  Second  Session)  creating  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
which,  under  certain  conditions,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  construct  in  United  States  territory  a 
portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  The  Cor- 
poration is  to  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  it  is  directed  to  under- 
take certain  negotiations  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority  of  Canada  or,  in  the  case  of 
tolls,  "such  other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Government  of  Canada"  and  to  construct,  op- 
erate and  maintain  certain  navigation  works  in 
coordination  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Au- 
thority of  Canada.  The  Act  specifies  that  the 
navigation  works  in  United  States  territory  shall 
be  "substantially  in  accordance  with"  the  plan  set* 
forth  in  the  joint  report  of  January  3,  1941  by  the 
Canadian  Temporary  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Basin  Advisory  Committee  and  the  United  States 
St.  Lawrence  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada. 

Because  the  Act  of  Congress  cited  above  con- 
fers specific  powers  on  the  Governmental  Corpora- 
tion which  would  carry  out  the  work  on  the  United 
States  side,  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States  desirable  if  not  essential  that  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Corporation  participate  in 
negotiations  related  to  the  construction  of  the 
Seaway. 
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I  have  therefore  been  requested  to  suggest  that, 
is  soon  as  may  be  convenient  after  the  initial  or- 
ganization of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
nent  Corporation,  detailed  discussions  take  place 
>etween  representatives  of  the  two  Governments 
>n  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  Seaway  de- 
velopment in  both  countries.  I  should  appreciate 
eceiving  your  comments  on  the  proposed  proce- 
lure  and,  in  order  to  expedite  negotiations,  I 
hould  be  glad  to  receive  a  list  of  the  specific  topics 
vhich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
aent,  might  be  covered  in  such  negotiations. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
ugliest  consideration. 


In  order  to  expedite  matters,  I  suggest  that  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  hold  in  Ottawa  during 
the  week  of  June  28,  1954,  meetings  of  officials 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  might 
prepare  a  list  of  specific  topics  which  might  form 
the  basis  for  subsequent  inter-governmental 
discussions. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Charges  of 
Interference  With  Tanker 


CANADIAN   REPLY  OF  JUNE  16 

Excellency,  I  have  the  honour  to  thank  you  for 
laving  sent  me,  under  cover  of  Note  No.  281  of 
rune  7,  1954,  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Congress  creat- 
ng  the  St.  Lawrence  Development  Corporation, 
vhich,  under  certain  conditions,  is  authorized  to 
:onstruct  in  United  States  territory  a  portion  of 
he  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  In  that  Note  you  sug- 
gested that  detailed  discussions  take  place  be- 
ween  representatives  of  the  two  governments  on 
he  planning  and  execution  of  the  seaway  develop- 
nent  in  both  countries. 

You  will  recall  that  our  two  governments  made 
irrangements,  embodied  in  an  Exchange  of  Notes 
lated  June  30,  1952,1  for  the  construction  by 
Canada  of  works  to  allow  uninterrupted  27-foot 
lavigation  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  port  of 
Montreal  and  that  the  Canadian  undertaking  to 
Drovide  this  portion  of  the  seaway  was  predicated 
m  the  construction  and  maintenance  by  suitable 
mtities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  a 
sound  power  project  in  the  International  Rapids 
Section.  Since  these  arrangements  were  made, 
3oth  governments  have  worked  closely  together 
md  it  now  appears  that,  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  your  government's  active  and  unfailing  atten- 
tion in  seeking  to  remove  obstacles  in  the  United 
States  which  would  delay  the  construction  of  the 
power  project,  this  phase  of  the  project  is  likely 
to  be  started  in  the  near  future.  The  Canadian 
Government  assumes  that  the  suggestion  for  dis- 
cussions contained  in  your  Note  is  made  with  a 
riew  to  reexamining  the  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  seaway  now  existing  between  our 
governments  and  confirmed  in  the  Notes  ex- 
changed on  June  30,  1952. 

The  Government  of  Canada  is  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  provided,  as  indicated  in  the 
Prime  Minister's  memorandum  of  January  9, 1953, 
:o  your  predecessor,  and  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  6, 
1954,  that  such  discussions  do  not  seriously  delay 
construction  of  either  the  power  project  or  the 
seaway. 


1  Bulletin  of  July  14, 1952,  p.  65. 
My   12,   7954 


Text  of  U.S.  Note  of  June  26 

Press  release  352  dated  June  26 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on  June 
26  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

The  United  States  Government  refers  to  the 
Soviet  Government's  note  of  June  24  regarding 
interception  of  the  Soviet  tanker  Taupse  by  a  war 
vessel  of  the  destroyer  type  in  Far  Eastern  waters. 

The  United  States  Government  rejects  as  com- 
pletely without  foundation  the  allegations  made 
by  the  Soviet  Government  that  Naval  Forces  of 
the  United  States  have  seized  or  otherwise  inter- 
fered with  the  movement  of  the  Soviet  tanker  in 
question. 

Soviet  Note  of  June  24 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  state 
the  following  to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A. 

On  June  23,  1954  at  4  o'clock  local  time,  the  Soviet 
tanker  Taupse  of  the  Black  Sea  Merchant  Fleet,  proceed- 
ing with  a  cargo  of  illuminating  kerosene  in  the  open 
sea  south  of  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  was  stopped  by  a  war 
vessel  of  the  destroyer  type  at  a  spot  with  coordinates 
19  degrees  55  minutes  north  latitude  and  120  degrees  23 
minutes  east  longitude  and  under  threat  of  the  use  of 
arms  was  forced  to  change  course  and  to  follow  after  this 
war  vessel.  Following  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
the  captain  of  the  tanker  concerning  the  attack  of  an 
armed  vessel  of  the  destroyer  type,  radio  communication 
with  the  tanker  was  disrupted.  The  further  fate  of  the 
Soviet  ship  and  its  crew  is  unknown. 

It  is  entirely  obvious  that  seizure  of  a  Soviet  tanker 
by  a  war  vessel  in  waters  controlled  by  the  U.S.  naval 
fleet  could  be  carried  out  only  by  naval  forces  of  the 
U.S. 

The  Soviet  Government  expects  that  in  connection  with 
this  attack  on  a  Soviet  merchant  vessel  in  the  open  sea 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.  will  take  measures  for  the 
immediate  return  of  the  ship,  its  cargo,  and  crew.  At 
the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  insists  on  the  severe 
punishment  of  the  responsible  American  personnel  who 
took  part  in  the  organization  of  this  illegal  act  and  on 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  repetition  of  similar  acts  which  grossly  violate 
the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  essential  to  state 
that  it  cannot  overlook  such  impermissible  acts  and  will 
be  forced  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  navigation  of  Soviet  merchant  vessels  in  this 
region. 
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The  Tasks  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Free  World 


by  James  B.  Conant 

United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  1 


The  fact  that  the  Kiel  festival  week  is  again 
heing  celebrated  shows  us  the  progress  reconstruc- 
tion has  made  in  Germany.  For  I  like  to  consider 
this  week,  devoted  to  sailboat  races  and  art,  as  a 
symptom  of  political,  economic,  and  spiritual  re- 
covery. You  know  that  almost  the  entire  world 
is  talking  of  the  miracle  of  German  recovery  and 
in  that  connection,  quite  properly,  praises  Ger- 
man industriousness  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
rapid  rehabilitation.  With  all  due  admiration  for 
German  industriousness,  however,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  somewhat  heretical  remark.  I  per- 
sonally am  glad  not  only  because  the  Germans 
•can  work  hard;  I  am  just  as  glad  because  they 
know  how  to  hold  festivals  and  devote  themselves 
to  such  a  fine  pleasure  as  the  artistic  sport  of 
sailing. 

Perhaps  my  predilection  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  myself  grew  up  on  a  coast  and  spent  many  a 
happy  childhood  hour  in  a  small  sailing  boat. 
I  feel  here  as  if  transported  back  to  my  own  youth. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  large  number  of 
foreign  diplomats  have  come  from  Bonn  to  Kiel 
at  the  invitation  of  the  German  Federal  Govern- 
ment. One  almost  has  the  impression  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  Kiel  regatta  the  Federal  capital 
is  not  on  the  Rhine  but  on  the  Kiel  Canal.  To  be 
sure,  I  cannot  tell  whether  all  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives from  Bonn  have  come,  for  the  diplo- 
matic corps  is  after  all  a  very  large  group. 

As  you  know,  many  different  nations  are  today 
represented  in  Bonn :  large  and  small  countries ; 
the  neighbors  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
and  the  antipodes ;  industrial  states  and  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  states ;  countries  with  a  culture 
older  than  the  European,  such  as  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Egypt,  for  example ;  pioneer  states  such  as  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Canada,  and  Australia;  Christian,  Mo- 
hammedan, Buddhist,  and  Shintoist  nations. 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  in  German  at 
Kiel,  Germany,  on  June  22. 


However  different  these  nations  represented  in 
Bonn  may  be,  they  have  one  decisive  character- 
istic in  common :  They  all  belong  to  the  free  world. 
The  fact  that  there  are  also  other  nations  which 
are  not  represented  in  Bonn  reminds  us  constantly 
of  the  difficult  problems  with  which  our  era  has 
to  contend.  And  with  that,  I  have  come  to  the  real 
subject  of  my  speech,  the  tasks  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  free  world. 


Origins  of  Communist  Dogma 

Marx  and  Engels  knew  from  their  own  experi- 
ence the  first  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
England —  and  these  effects  were  often  shocking. 
Naturally,  a  man  of  the  twentieth  century  would 
also  find  the  life  of  a  peasant  a  hundred  years  ago 
rather  unpleasant,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  a  factory  worker  in  the  early  period 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  compared  with  the 
life  of  a  factory  worker  in  our  day,  was  inhumanly 
hard.  Marx  was  convinced  that  in  a  capitalistic 
society  the  life  of  an  industrial  worker  must  al- 
ways remain  equally  unendurable — in  fact,  it  must 
even  grow  constantly  worse.  The  history  of  the 
last  hundred  years  has  refuted  Karl  Marx.  It  is 
an  irony  of  fate  that  precisely  in  our  time,  wher 
his  predictions  proved  to  be  false,  Karl  Marx  wa? 
elevated  by  his  followers  to  the  status  of  an  al 
legedly  infallible  prophet  of  a  fanatical  sect. 

You  all  know  how  in  the  twentieth  century  th 
Soviet  Russians  have  misused  their  own  inter 
pretation  of  the  Marxist  dogma  that  arose  in  th 
nineteenth  century  to  establish  a  terrible  tyrann; 
in  Russia  and  subjugate  a  large  number  of  unfoi 
tunate  neighboring  states.  After  the  Sovit 
seizure  of  power  this  dogma  was  declared  a  stat 
religion,  so  to  speak.  I  should  like  to  sugges 
that  you  take  a  look  some  time  at  the  list  of  boot 
prescribed  at  the  Communist-dominated  Hiur 
boldt  University  in  East  Berlin.  What  the  studer 
in  the  East  learns  about  politics,  economics,  hi: 
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ory,  and  philosophy  comes  either  from  the  writ- 
ngs  of  Marx  and  Engels  or  from  the  writings  of 
he  official  Soviet  Russian  interpreters  of  the 
vlarxist  dogma,  that  is,  Lenin  and  Stalin.  The 
tudent  is  to  be  given  the  impression  that,  except 
or  these  four  patron  saints  of  the  Soviet  tyranny 
md  a  couple  of  thinkers  from  the  Soviet  Zone, 
uch  as  Messrs.  Pieck  and  Ulbricht,  no  man  has 
ven  said  anything  of  importance  about  human 
ociety. 

This  grotesque  mixture  of  antiquated  Marxist 
logma  and  even  much  more  antiquated  Russian 
)ipe  dreams  which  is  forced  on  the  student  in  the 
last  is  ultimately  based  (as  I  want  to  emphasize 
lere  again)  on  the  completely  outmoded  analysis 
>f  human  society  which  Marx  originated  a  hun- 
Ired  years  ago  under  the  influence  of  the  up- 
leavals  of  the  industrial  revolution.  Although 
he  Communist  Party  likes  to  call  itself  a  pro- 
gressive party,  it  nevertheless  reveres  a  dogma 
vhich  any  objective  observer  recognizes  as  long 
since  refuted  by  the  course  of  history. 

The  Marxist  attitude  toward  natural  science, 
for  example,  is  the  attitude  of  a  generation  which 
saw  in  the  teaching  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
ind  the  atom  theory  the  ultimate  truths  about  the 
lature  of  the  world.  This  generation,  of  course, 
lid  not  as  yet  have  any  inkling  of  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity,  Planck's  quantum  theory,  or 
nodern  nuclear  physics.  The  Marxist  attitude 
;oward  economics  is  the  attitude  of  a  generation 
which  did  not  yet  know  how  greatly  the  general 
standard  of  living,  hence  also  that  of  the  industrial 
worker,  can  be  raised.  After  all,  no  person  could 
imagine  a  hundred  years  ago  what  the  life  of  a 
worker  in  present-day  America,  for  example, 
would  be  like — a  worker  who  drives  his  own  car, 
who  works  only  40  hours  a  week,  and  whose  chil- 
dren study  at  a  university.  Where  free  discussion 
is  possible  and  where  the  initial  difficulties  of  the 
industrial  revolution  have  been  overcome,  today's 
version  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  dogma  has  little 
power  of  attraction.  Think,  for  example,  of  the 
nonsense  which  Molotov  brought  up  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  about  allegedly  free  elections.  Molo- 
tov insisted  that  a  genuinely  democratic  govern- 
ment and  genuinely  free  elections  were  found  only 
where  one  party  alone  is  permitted.  Now,  only 
few  persons  outside  the  Russian  sphere  of  power 
will  today  be  convinced  by  these  outrageous 
assertions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Communist  dogma  still 
finds  adherents  in  two  social  orders :  first,  in  coun- 
tries such  as  Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellite  states, 
where  Marxism-Leninism  has  been  made  a  state 
religion  and  is  protected  against  the  competition 
of  modern  ideas  by  all  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  state;  secondly,  in  areas  which  are  just  now 
going  through  the  inevitably  difficult  first  phase 
of  industrialization.  The  revolutionary  change 
in  the  social  order  which  industrialization  always 
brings  with  it  gives  rise  in  every  society  to  dis- 


satisfaction and  resentments.  These  resentments 
are  especially  strong  in  former  colonial  areas, 
where  they  often  combine  with  old  feelings  of 
hatred  against  a  colonial  rule.  The  Kremlin  has 
been  trying  for  years  to  exploit  such  feelings  of 
hatred  in  the  interest  of  Soviet  Russian  strivings 
for  power. 

What  are  the  problems  with  which  the  free 
world  is  now  confronted  as  a  result  of  this  diffi- 
cult international  situation,  and  what  has  the 
free  world  done  thus  far  to  master  these  problems  ? 

Awakening  of  Free  World 

For  the  sake  of  historical  truth  I  want  to  admit 
at  once  that  it  is  less  than  10  years  since  the  free 
world  recognized  once  for  all  the  lust  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  and  hardly 
5  years  since  the  free  world  took  the  first  measures 
to  safeguard  its  own  security.  It  is  true  that  the 
whole  world  was  given  a  clear  warning  when  the 
Bolshevist  regime  reached  an  agreement  with  its 
alleged  mortal  enemy,  the  National  Socialist 
regime,  on  the  fourth  partition  of  Poland  and 
subjected  millions  of  non-Russians  and  anti- 
Bolshevists  to  its  tyranny.  But  this  warning  was 
not  heard  in  the  tumult  of  the  war  which  was 
then  raging  over  the  Continent.  I  must  confess 
that  after  the  end  of  the  war  many  people  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  cherished  the  naivest 
hopes  for  the  future.  They  constantly  proclaimed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would,  to  be  sure,  go  its 
own  way  in  politics  and  economics  but  would  also 
respect  other  nations'  right  of  self-determination. 
What  happened  in  the  next  3  years  opened  the 
eyes  of  everyone.  After  the  brutal  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia,  which  by  a  Communist  coup  d'etat 
reduced  an  independent  state  to  a  satellite,  there 
could  be  no  more  doubt  about  the  real  aims  of  the 
Kremlin.  In  the  meantime  many  an  illusion  has 
been  dispelled.  I  believe  that  even  those  non- 
Communist  German  politicians  in  the  Soviet  Zone 
who  a  few  years  ago  still  maintained  that  the 
Communists  merely  desired  to  collaborate  in  good 
faith  in  a  coalition  government — I  believe  that 
even  these  gentlemen  have  by  now  recognized  the 
real  aims  of  the  Kremlin. 

Now  you  will  with  good  reason  ask :  "And  what 
has  the  free  world  done  since  it  became  clearly 
aware  of  the  danger  ?  What  has  it  accomplished 
in  the  last  few  years?" 

May  I  remind  you  here  of  some  facts  which  are 
so  well  known  to  all  of  us  that  we  hardly  speak 
or  think  about  them  any  more. 

One  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  of 
the  free  world  during  the  last  few  years,  I  would 
say,  is  the  recovery  in  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public. Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind  than 
glossing  over  the  still  unsolved  problems  in  Ger- 
many. But  even  if  one  is  fully  aware  of  these 
problems,  one  can  only  speak  with  admiration  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  Germany  since  the 
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currency  reform.  I  have  already  spoken  a  word 
of  praise  for  German  industriousness ;  permit  me 
here  also  to  add  a  word  of  praise  for  those  former 
enemy  nations  who  were  willing,  only  a  few  years 
after  a  bitter  war,  to  aid  German  recovery  as  far 
as  they  were  able. 

But  not  only  Germany  needed  economic  assist- 
ance in  the  postwar  years.  Throughout  Europe 
the  economic  situation  after  the  Second  World 
War  was  threatening.  A  second  important  ac- 
complishment of  the  free  world,  I  would  say,  is 
that  it  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  such  bold,  orig- 
inal measures  as,  for  example,  the  Marshall  plan 
in  preventing  the  threatening  economic  catas- 
trophe in  Europe.  We  know  from  the  statements 
of  leading  Soviet  officials  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  counting  on  an  economic  crisis  in  the  free 
world  in  the  postwar  years  and  consequently  new 
possibilities  of  expansion  for  bolshevism.  That 
such  an  economic  crisis  was  avoided  was  of  crucial 
importance  for  the  future  of  the  entire  free  world. 

The  hopes  of  the  Bolshevists  for  economic  chaos 
in  Europe  in  the  postwar  years  failed  to  mate- 
rialize ;  two  attempts  at  conquering  new  territories 
in  Europe  by  brute  force  were  likewise  unsuccess- 
ful. I  refer  to  the  civil  war  in  Greece  engineered 
by  neighboring  Communist  countries  and  to  the 
Berlin  blockade.  That  Greece  and  Berlin  were 
saved,  thanks  to  the  courage  of  the  people  and  the 
effective  help  of  the  free  world,  may  also  be  scored 
as  an  important  accomplishment. 

Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  well-known  Ger- 
man statesman  said  to  me:  "The  failure  of  the 
Berlin  blockade  was  a  great  victory  for  the  free 
world  and  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  a  man 
of  determination  and  a  people  with  courage." 

NATO's  Contribution  to  Security 

I  am  convinced  that  future  historians  will  also 
count  the  organization  of  Nato  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  free  world.  Everyone  in  the 
free  world  who  still  remembers  how  a  few  years 
ago  a  Western  Europe  without  any  possibility  of 
defense  faced  a  Soviet  Union  armed  to  the  teeth 
will  gratefully  acknowledge  the  Nato  contribu- 
tion to  international  security. 

General  Gruenther  said  recently  that  the  troops 
in  free  Europe  ready  for  defense  were  today  three 
to  four  times  as  strong  as  in  January  1951,  at  the 
time  when  [General]  Eisenhower  assumed  office  as 
chief  of  Shape.  Shape  could  today  counter  any 
attack  with  strong  forces.  To  be  sure,  the  middle 
sector  of  the  defense  line  is  not  strong  enough. 
Therefore  Shape  has  recommended  a  German  de- 
fense contribution.  But  even  without  this  con- 
tribution Shape  has  created  such  a  strong  shield 
for  Europe  that  the  Soviet  troops  assembled  in  the 
occupied  areas  of  Eastern  Europe  could  today  no 
longer  be  certain  of  defeating  the  troops  under 
Shape. 

However  novel  the  mutual  security  system  of 
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the  Atlantic  nations  may  be,  the  establishment  oj 
Nato  is  actually  only  the  formal  recognition  of  ar 
historical  reality  which  developed  in  the  cours< 
of  time.  Even  before  the  North  Atlantic  Pac 
was  signed,  there  was  a  family  of  Atlantic  nations 
Every  member  of  this  family  knew  that  its  owi 
security  was  endangered  as  soon  as  the  security  o: 
the  other  members  was  threatened.  The  estab 
lishment  of  Nato  merely  sealed  this  realization. 

Another  thing  that  I  believe  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  is  that  Nato  serves  defensive 
not  offensive,  aims.  No  member  of  Nato  is  think 
ing  of  a  third  world  war  to  break  through  the 
Iron  Curtain  which  today  divides  Germany  and 
Europe.  Of  course,  we  in  the  free  world  should 
never  regard  this  curtain  as  permanent ;  we  musi 
naturally  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  about  th< 
day  of  German  reunification  in  peace  and  free 
dom.  I  for  one  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  daj 
of  German  reunification  will  come.  I  am  just  as 
firmly  convinced  that  this  day  must  be  achieved 
in  peace  and  freedom  and  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Germans  in  East  and  West  Ger- 
many share  this  conviction.  Even  when  the  Ger- 
man people,  which  suffers  most  from  the  divisior 
of  Europe,  through  Edc  ties  itself  to  Nato,  no- 
body will  have  the  least  reason  to  see  anything 
else  in  Nato  than  an  instrument  of  defense. 


European  Integration 

And  with  that,  we  have  come  to  the  much  dis- 
cussed problem  of  European  integration.  On  no 
other  subject  have  I  had  so  many  conversations 
since  my  arrival  in  Germany  16  months  ago.  Just 
recently  I  again  had  an  opportunity,  at  a  private 
gathering,  to  speak  with  representatives  of  Ger- 
man politics  and  economy  about  European  inte- 
gration. On  this  occasion  a  refugee  from  the 
East  in  particular  expressed  very  pessimistic 
views.  He  said  among  other  things :  "Today 
there  is  so  much  talk  about  European  unity,  but 
in  my  youth  this  unity  actually  existed.  Since 
1945,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  and  Europe 
have  been  torn  asunder;  there  is  talk  of  integra- 
tion, to  be  sure,  but  actually  nothing  happens." 

I  could  very  well  understand  why  a  refugee 
from  the  eastern  areas  of  Germany  is  filled  with 
deep  sorrow  over  the  present — but  I  could  not  share 
his  views  on  recent  European  history.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  credited  the  period  of  his  youth  wit! 
advantages  which  it  by  no  means  possessed.  Th< 
very  fact  that  in  the  last  half  century  two  terribli 
wars  were  started  in  Europe  should  warn  us 
against  an  uncritical  glorification  of  the  past. 

The  objective  historian  will  probably  say  tha 
the  characteristic  feature  of  Europe  before  tfo 
First  World  War  was  not  unity  but  division  an< 
nationalistic  hostility.  The  bitter  enmity  betweei 
Germany  and  France  at  that  time  threatened  an; 
moment  to  start  a  conflagration  in  Europe.  I: 
the  Austro-Hungarian  nation,  too,  which  the  ma: 
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with  whom  I  was  conversing  praised  as  a  model 
for  the  cooperation  of  various  ethnic  groups,  such 
strong  feelings  of  hatred  had  been  built  up  before 
the  First  World  War  that  the  various  national 
groups  strove  to  break  apart  forcibly  as  soon  as 
the  central  government  was  weakened  by  military 
defeat. 

But  even  if  the  past  had  possessed  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  man  seemed  to  think  it  had, 
it  could  not  serve  us  as  a  model  for  the  future. 
Large  areas  of  Europe  which  75  years  ago  were 
still  entirely  agricultural  are  today  industrialized. 
For  example,  in  1871  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  the  German  Empire  lived  in  the  country  and 
only  one-third  in  the  city.  In  1933  the  ratio  was 
exactly  the  reverse:  Only  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation still  lived  in  the  country  and  two-thirds 
lived  in  the  city.  Quite  apart  from  the  basically 
different  political  situation  in  the  world  today, 
the  industrialization  of  former  agricultural  areas 
would  in  itself  necessarily  lead  to  a  new  order 
among  the  European  nations.  Even  if  it  should 
seem  desirable,  a  restoration  of  the  Europe  of 
1914  would  therefore  be  altogether  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  modern  solution  of  Euro- 
pean problems,  namely  the  economic,  political,  and 
military  integration  of  the  free  nations  in  Europe, 
is  not  only  possible  but  is  actually  demanded  by 
the  economic  and  political  realities  of  our  time. 
Xaturally  I  know  only  too  well  the  obstacles  which 
have  mounted  up  time  and  again  recently  on  the 
road  to  European  integration.  Nevertheless,  I 
say  here  quite  frankly :  Without  a  reconciliation 
of  the  historic  German-French  conflicts,  without 
close  cooperation  of  the  free  European  nations  in 
all  fields,  without  a  new  communal  spirit  in  a  free 
Europe  instead  of  the  traditional  divergencies, 
free  Europe  does  not  have  any  future  at  all. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  said  recently  in  a  speech 
before  the  Bundestag : 

Let  us,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — and  I  address  these 
words  far  beyond  this  hall  to  all  people  of  good  will  in 
free  Europe — realize  the  seriousness  of  this  period  and 
let  us  prove  ourselves  equal  to  its  demands,  so  that  later 
generations  may  not  condemn  us  as  weak  and  shallow. 
We  must  realize  clearly  that,  if  the  union  of  European 
nations  fails,  the  existence  of  this  Continent  will  be 
imperiled. 

As  a  foreign  observer  who  follows  developments 
in  Europe  with  the  greatest  interest  I  want  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  this  statement  completely. 

Question  of  French  Ratification 

I  must  admit  that  the  European  movement  has 
not  exactly  been  helped  by  the  delay  in  the  ratifi- 
cation of  Edc.  The  fact  that  up  till  now  no  French 
Government  has  been  in  a  position  to  submit  the 
treaty  to  Parliament  for  ratification  has  been  a 
great  disappointment.  We  should  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  even  here  in  Germany  ratification  was 
concluded  only  a  few  months  ago.    Besides,  we 


know  that  France  in  this  period  has  had  to  battle 
with  difficult  problems  created  by  the  crisis  in 
Indochina.  The  whole  free  world  has  followed 
with  sympathy  and  understanding  the  French  ef- 
fort to  solve  these  problems. 

That  the  majority  of  the  French  people,  despite 
all  difficulty,  favors  ratification  of  Edc  is  con- 
firmed by  all  the  information  at  my  disposal. 
This  majority  knows  that  without  Edc  the  whole 
European  unity  movement  would  be  jeopardized 
and  that  a  decision  in  this  vital  question  cannot 
be  delayed  interminably.  A  few  days  ago  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  expressed  this  same  conviction 
in  a  letter  to  President  Coty.2  He  wrote  that  he 
hoped  the  European  Defense  Community  would 
be  realized  while  there  was  still  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  We  all  know  that  this  opportunity 
will  not  offer  itself  much  longer.  Time  is  of  the 
essence.  All  these  facts  force  me  to  believe  that 
the  French  Parliament  will  ratify  Edc  before  the 
summer  recess. 


Commemoration  of  German  Day 
of  Unity  and  Freedom 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Oovernment,  U.S. 
High  Commissioner  James  B.  Conant  on  June  17 
presented  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  the  following 
message: 

Today  the  German  people  commemorate  the  Day 
of  German  Unity  and  Freedom.  One  year  ago,  the 
workers  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  rose  in  a 
defiant  demonstration  against  their  Communist 
masters  to  demand  that  Germany  be  unified  in 
freedom.  That  outcry  of  an  oppressed  people  was 
heard  around  the  world.  Our  own  history  teaches 
us  that  the  urge  of  man  to  enjoy  security,  to  live  in 
liberty  and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
are  basic  rights  which  cannot  be  denied  to  a  people 
indefinitely. 

We  therefore  join  the  German  people  in  their 
commemoration  of  June  17  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
use  every  appropriate  occasion  to  assist  the  Ger- 
man people  in  their  aim  to  achieve  by  peaceful 
means  those  freedoms  for  their  countrymen  in 
East  Germany. 


The  way  to  German  reunification,  too,  leads 
through  European  integration,  in  my  opinion.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Russians  will  not  let  go  of 
the  zone  of  Germany  they  occupy  until  they  real- 
ize that  they  cannot  use  this  part  of  Germany  as  a 
springboard  for  the  conquest  of  all  of  Europe. 
As  long  as  the  Russians  cling  to  their  old  wishful 
thinking  that  they  could  push  the  boundary  of 
their  sphere  of  power  up  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
they  will  not  agree  to  a  reunification  of  Germany 
in  peace  and  freedom.  I  believe,  however,  that, 
when  this  dream  turns  out  to  be  an  illusion — and 
a  unified  Europe  ought  to  be  convincing  proof  that 
these  Soviet  designs  cannot  be  carried  out — then 

2  Bulletin  of  June  28,  1954,  p.  990. 
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the  realists  in  the  Kremlin  will  be  prepared  for 
real  negotiations  concerning  German  reunifica- 
tion. 

Up  till  then,  till  the  day  of  reunification,  which 
will  come,  the  free  world  must  give  the  people  in 
the  East  the  feeling  of  certainty  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten,  that  they  have  not  been  writ- 
ten off  by  the  West,  that  the  time  of  their  sup- 
pression will  end. 

Last  week  I  handed  to  the  Chancellor  a  message 
from  the  American  Government  in  which  my  Gov- 
ernment assumes  the  obligation  to  assist  the  Ger- 
man people  in  winning  back,  by  peaceful  means, 
freedom  and  human  rights  for  their  brethren  in 
the  Soviet  Zone.  In  other  words,  the  free  world 
has  recognized  that  the  reunification  of  Germany 
in  peace  and  freedom  is  one  of  its  most  important 
tasks.  However,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  free 
world  has  to  solve  important  tasks  not  only  in 
Europe  but  all  over  the  world.  If  we  look  back 
on  what  the  free  world  has  accomplished  in  the 
span  of  a  few  short  years,  we  will  not  shrink  from 
these  tasks  but  view  the  future  with  determination 
and  confidence. 


FOA  Announcements 


Defense  Support  Funds  for  Italy 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
June  16  announced  a  $20  million  allotment  of  de- 
fense support  funds  for  Italy  with  the  double 
objective  of  providing  raw  materials  needed  by 
Italian  industry  and  stimulating  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  country's  underdeveloped  southern 
and  insular  areas. 

To  meet  the  two  objectives : 

1.  The  dollars  will  enable  Italy's  industries  to 
purchase  raw  materials  available  only  in  the 
United  States  and  other  dollar  areas. 

2.  The  lira  equivalent  of  these  dollars — counter- 
part funds — to  be  paid  by  the  Italian  industries 
for  the  raw  materials  will  provide  a  revolving 
industrial  loan  fund  for  continental  Southern 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 

Italian  industries  are  producing  a  large  variety 
of  military  equipment — naval  vessels,  arms,  am- 
munition, etc. — for  use  by  Italian  and  other  Nato 
forces. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  loan  fund  is  to  promote 
a  more  rapid  growth  of  industry  in  what  has  been 
recognized  as  a  sore  spot  in  the  economy  of  Italy 
affecting  the  security  and  prosperity  not  only  of 
all  of  Italy,  but  also  of  Western  Europe.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  special  funds,  together  with  pre- 
viously taken  measures,  underlines  the  importance 
which  both  the  Italian  and  the  U.S.  Governments 
attach  to  revitalizing  these  depressed  areas,  which 
comprise  some  two-fifths  of  Italy's  115,000  square 
miles. 


Plagued  by  inadequate  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production,  chronic  unemployment,  and 
underemployment,  the  17  million  people  of  the  five 
regions  south  of  Rome,  of  Sicily  and  of  Sardinia 
have  suffered  substantially  lower  living  standards 
than  the  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  regions  comprise  more  than  one-third  of 
Italy's  total  population. 

The  Italian  Government  has  long  recognized 
the  gravity  of  the  area's  plight  and  in  1950 
launched  a  12-year  program  of  direct  action  to 
create  the  prerequisites  for  a  sound  economic  de- 
velopment of  Southern  Italy.  It  created  the  Cassa 
per  il  Mezzogiorno  (Fund  for  the  South) ,  a  public 
agency  to  finance  basic  improvements  in  that  area. 
The  bold  program  envisaged  land  reclamation,  ir- 
rigation, and  conservation,  for  which  more  than 
half  of  the  total  Cassa  budget  was  earmarked. 
Development  of  roads,  railways,  aqueducts  and 
sewers  accounts  for  about  another  quarter  of  the 
programed  funds.  The  program  entails  an  an- 
nual budget  equivalent  to  $175  million. 

The  Cassa  has  moved  forward  in  its  basic  pro- 
gram, showing  effects  of  full-scale  operation  at 
the  average  annual  rate  hoped  for  by  last  year. 
At  the  end  of  1953  it  could  report  that  more  than 
40  million  man  days  of  work  had  been  generated 
by  its  program,  35  percent  of  the  total  12-year 
program  had  been  approved  in  the  form  of  spe- 
cific projects,  30  percent  of  the  total  program  was 
under  contract  and  15  percent  of  the  total  funds 
had  been  expended. 


Technical  Cooperation  Contracts 
Signed  With  Two  Colleges 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, on  June  24  signed  two  comprehensive  con- 
tracts with  U.S.  colleges.  The  new  contracts,  total- 
ing $3,300,000,  link  Washington  State  College  with 
the  University  of  Punjab  in  West  Pakistan,  and 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  with 
the  University  of  Dacca  in  East  Pakistan. 

Both  U.S.  schools  will  undertake  3-year  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  engineering,  education,  agri- 
culture, business  administration,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. The  3-year  contracts  are  in  conformance, 
with  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration's 
new  university  program.  Previously  American 
universities  assumed  responsibility  for  assisting 
foreign  schools  for  only  a  1-  or  2-year  period. 

Under  the  contracts,  the  American  school  agrees 
to  send  overseas  a  university  team  to  remain  in 
residence  at  the  foreign  institution,  and  also  to 
provide  special  consultants  for  briefer  periods. 
The  Texas  and  Washington  overseas  staffs  are  ex- 
pected to  total  about  40  college  representatives. 
Also,  the  foreign  schools  are  to  send  a  number 
of  key  faculty  members  and  graduate  students  tc 
study  at  their  "sister  universities"  in  the  Unitec 
States. 
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As  in  all  the  U.S.  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams, the  request  for  such  contracts  is  initiated 
by  the  foreign  government  desiring  such  assist- 
ance. The  foreign  university  and  government 
agree  to  contribute  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  two  contracts  signed  June  24  bring  the 
amount  of  funds  obligated  in  the  university  con- 
tract program  to  more  than  $15  million.  The  total 
may  reach  an  estimated  $40  million  with  the  con- 
clusion of  nearly  50  more  contracts  which  are  now 
under  negotiation  with  some  40  universities.  The 
university  contracts  involve  more  than  30  under- 
developed countries  in  the  Far  East,  Middle  East, 
Africa,  Europe,  and  Latin  America. 

The  contracts  vary  in  amount  from  about 
$200,000  to  $2,000,000,  and  provide  for  the  services 
of  as  few  as  two  and  as  many  as  31  American  uni- 
versity technicians  overseas  at  a  time.  Foa  of- 
ficials expect  that  some  of  the  contracts  now  being 
sponsored  will  continue  under  foreign  government 
or  private  sponsorship,  after  Foa  financing  has 
terminated,  and  thus  provide  a  lasting  university 
relationship. 

The  majority  of  contracts  are  with  U.S.  land- 
grant  colleges.  However,  some  contracts  do  not 
involve  agriculture,  and  non-land-grant  institu- 
tions are  also  participating  in  the  Foa  program. 

The  assistance  of  such  agencies  as  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  National  Education  Association,  the  Land 
Grant  College  Association,  and  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Engineering  Education  is  sought  in  de- 
termining whether  the  institutions  suggested  by 
foreign  governments  are  appropriate  for  the  proj- 
ects indicated. 

Training  Center  in  Puerto  Rico 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
June  25  announced  the  signing  of  a  contract  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  conduct  an 
international  technical  cooperation  training  cen- 
ter for  participants  from  over  40  countries. 

The  contract  continues  a  cooperative  training 

Program  that  began  in  Puerto  Rico  in  May  1950. 
'hrough  May  1954,  1,300  participants  were 
trained.  They  represented  almost  every  country 
with  which  the  U.S.  Government  participates  in 
economic  or  technical  cooperation. 

The  largest  single  group  of  students  will  come 
from  the  British,  French,  and  Netherlands  areas 
of  the  Caribbean  for  whom  special  courses  on  the 
vocational  level  have  been  planned.  The  training 
facilities  of  the  vocational  schools,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  be  utilized,  along  with  the  opportunities 
for  apprentice  training  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
shops  and  growing  industries  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Participants  will  be  largely  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  the  fields  of  industry,  trade,  and 
agriculture,  with  a  limited  number  of  young  voca- 
tional students. 
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Seventy  participants  from  the  dependent  over- 
seas territories  are  presently  enrolled  in  the  Metro- 
politan Vocational  School  studying  principally 
the  mechanical  trades.  The  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  is  making  $150,000  available  im- 
mediately to  enlarge  and  broaden  the  program 
to  include  more  advanced  instruction  for  teachers 
and  supervisors  and  to  offer  work  in  vocational 
agriculture. 

In  addition,  Foa  proposes  under  the  contract  to 
contribute  $90,000  during  fiscal  1955  to  train  up 
to  500  participants  from  other  areas  of  the  world 
in  concentrated  short  courses.  This  phase  of  the 
program  will  permit  training  in  various  fields 
including  agriculture,  social  welfare,  housing,  edu- 
cation, health,  industrial  development,  labor, 
public  administration,  and  technical  information 
with  particular  attention  to  the  use  of  audio-vis- 
ual aids. 

The  contract  will  go  into  effect  on  July  1.  It 
was  negotiated  at  the  request  of  Governor  Luis 
Munoz-Marin  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  former 
training  program  was  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board.  The 
new  one  has  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Puerto  Rico  with  direct 
supervision  by  Under  Secretary  Arturo  Morales 
Carrion. 

Puerto  Rico  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  offer 
technical  training  to  participants  from  other 
countries.  The  Commonwealth  is  a  onetime  un- 
derdeveloped country  which,  through  its  "Oper- 
ation Bootstrap,"  has  solved  many  of  its  own  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems. 

For  the  past  13  years,  Puerto  Rico  has  success- 
fully conducted  a  wide  variety  of  programs  of 
agricultural,  health,  education,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. Thus  it  provides  firsthand  observa- 
tion and  experience  under  conditions  comparable 
to  those  in  the  countries  from  which  the  training 
participants  come.  The  country  is  bilingual,  of- 
fering instruction  in  either  Spanish  or  English. 

In  requesting  the  contract,  Governor  Munoz- 
Marin  stressed  the  fact  that  "the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  desirous  of  sharing  their  experience  in 
social  and  economic  development  with  other  areas 
of  the  world  which  are  struggling  to  achieve  a 
better  standard  of  living." 


Support  for  Jordan  Development  Program 

United  States  economic  aid  in  support  of  the 
Jordan  Government's  program  for  better  roads, 
more  water,  improved  crops  and  livestock,  and 
restoration  of  forest  lands  was  announced  by  Foa 
on  June  28.  The  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion has  allotted  $8  million  to  give  practical  effect 
to  an  economic  assistance  agreement  announced 
on  June  15.1 


1  Bulletin  of  June  28,  1954,  p.  1000. 
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About  half  of  the  economic  aid — approximately 
$4  million — will  be  in  the  form  of  commodities, 
principally  of  raw  and  processed  agricultural  com- 
modities, badly  needed  in  Jordan.  These,  when 
sold  within  the  country,  will  produce  local  cur- 
rencies to  help  finance  the  development  projects. 
The  remaining  half  of  the  $8-million  allotment 
will  cover  the  costs  of  engineering  and  other  tech- 
nical services  and  equipment  imported  for  the 
development  work. 

Jordan  is  a  country  somewhat  larger  than 
Maine.  Farming  and  animal  husbandry  are  the 
principal  occupations.  Wheat,  barley,  olives,  to- 
bacco, and  grapes  are  the  principal  crops.  Small 
industries  processing  farm  products  represent  the 
chief  industrial  activity.  The  country's  precarious 
economic  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  addition 
of  480,000  refugees  to  its  previous  population  of 
900,000. 

Jordan  suffers  from  a  general  depletion  of  her 
limited  natural  resources.  The  country  lacks  the 
technical  know-how  and  the  money  to  make  sub- 
stantial headway  toward  solution  of  its  basic  eco- 
nomic problems.  International  and  private  agen- 
cies are  giving  assistance.  The  United  States,  in 
addition  to  carrying  out  programs  of  technical 
cooperation,  made  a  grant  of  wheat  in  1952,  valued 
at  $1,264,000  and  a  further  grant  in  1954,  under 
the  Famine  Relief  Act,  valued  at  $1  million. 

The  $8  million  allotment  will  be  spread  over 
five  major  projects  as  follows :  irrigation,  $3  mil- 
lion; range  resources  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment, $2  million ;  afforestation  and  watershed  pro- 
tection, $500,000;  road  construction,  $2  million; 
and  ground  water  exploration  and  development, 
$500,000. 

International  Bank  Loan  to  Ceylon 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  June  18  that  it  has 
approved  its  first  loan  to  Ceylon.  The  loan  will 
be  made  in  various  currencies  equivalent  to  $19,- 
110,000.  The  funds  will  help  to  carry  forward 
the  Aberdeen-Laksapana  hydroelectric  scheme  for 
supplying  additional  power  to  southwestern  Cey- 
lon, the  most  productive  and  populous  part  of  this 
island  country. 

The  hydroelectric  power  potential  of  Ceylon 
is  largely  undeveloped,  and  there  is  a  heavy  de- 
pendence on  thermal  power  which  is  generated 
entirely  with  imported  fuel.  Particular  impor- 
tance, therefore,  is  attached  to  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  because  it  will  both  produce 
additional  electricity  at  lower  cost  and  effect  for- 
eign exchange  savings. 

The  Aberdeen-Laksapana  scheme  is  intended  to 
develop  the  power  potential  of  the  Kehelgamu  and 


Maskeliya  Rivers  at  a  point  about  50  miles  east  of 
Colombo,  the  capital.  Eventually  the  total  gen- 
erating capacity  of  this  development  will  be  150,- 
000  kilowatts.  The  scheme  is  being  carried  out  in 
stages,  of  which  the  first  was  completed  in  1951. 
It  consisted  of  the  construction  of  a  25,000-kilo- 
watt  plant  in  the  Laksapana  Valley,  a  diversion 
dam  and  tunnel  to  conduct  water  from  the  Kehel- 
gamu to  the  plant,  and  a  transmission  line  to 
Colombo. 

The  next  stage  of  this  development  is  being 
financed  with  the  help  of  the  bank's  loan.  It  con- 
sists of  the  construction  of  a  second  dam  to  store 
additional  water  from  the  Kehelgamu  and  to  regu- 
late its  flow  to  the  power  station,  the  addition  of 
25,000  kilowatts  to  the  generating  capacity  of  the 
existing  power  plant,  and  the  construction  of 
transmission  lines  and  distribution  facilities. 

The  total  cost  of  this  stage  is  estimated  at  about 
150  million  rupees  (equivalent  of  $31.5  million). 
The  bank's  loan  will  finance  the  foreign  exchange 
requirements;  the  rupee  costs  will  be  met  by  the 
Government.  It  is  expected  that  the  project  will 
be  completed  in  approximately  4  years. 

Tea,  rubber,  and  coconut  products  constitute 
90  percent  of  Ceylon's  exports.  Almost  all  the 
factories  processing  these  products  are  situated 
in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  Aberdeen-Laksa- 
pana project.  These  industries  now  rely  for 
power  to  a  great  extent  on  small  thermal  units. 
Increased  supplies  of  low-cost  power  from  the 
project  will  improve  efficiency  of  production  in 
the  factories.  The  power  will  also  be  used  in  light 
industries  producing  consumer  goods  of  kinds 
now  imported. 

The  area  served  also  includes  Colombo,  which 
is  Ceylon's  largest  city  and  most  important  port. 
A  program  to  enlarge  and  modernize  the  port, 
now  nearly  finished,  will  enable  it  to  handle  more 
traffic  and  will  increase  the  demands  for  power 
for  cargo-handling  facilities.  Because  Colombo 
is  the  center  of  Ceylon's  foreign  trade  and  has  a 
large  labor  force,  it  is  likely  that  future  industrial 
growth,  with  consequently  increased  demand  for 
power,  will  take  place  in  this  vicinity. 

The  power  system  which  is  being  built  up  in  the 
area  served  by  the  Aberdeen-Laksapana  project 
is  run  by  the  Electrical  Undertakings  Department 
of  the  Ceylon  Government.  The  major  part  of 
the  construction  will  be  done  by  foreign  contrac- 
tors under  the  supervision  of  British  consulting 
engineers  and  the  Department. 

The  loan  is  for  a  term  of  25  years  and  bears 
interest  of  4%  percent  per  annum,  including  the 
statutory  1  percent  commission  charged  by  the 
bank.    Amortization  will  begin  January  15,  1959. 

The  Executive  Directors  of  the  bank  approved 
the  loan  at  a  meeting  on  June  17, 1954,  and  the  loan 
documents  will  be  signed  shortly. 
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Export- Import  Bank  Declares 
Dividend  of  $22,500,000 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  June  28  the  declaration  of  a  dividend 
for  the  year  in  the  amount  of  $22,500,000,  which 
will  be  payable  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  on  July  1,  1954.  The  dividend  is  21/4  per- 
cent of  the  bank's  capital  stock  of  $1  billion,  all 
of  which  is  held  by  the  Treasury. 

The  dividend  will  be  paid  out  of  gross  earnings 
estimated  to  be  $86.2  million  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1954.  The  bank  will  realize  a 
net  profit  of  approximately  $56.9  million  on  its 
operations  during  the  fiscal  year  before  payment 
of  the  dividend.  The  net  profit  figure  is  stated 
after  deducting  from  gross  earnings  operating  ex- 
penses of  $1.1  million  and  $28.2  million  interest 
paid  on  money  borrowed  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  remainder  of  the  net  profit,  approximately 
$34.4  million,  will  be  added  to  the  accumulated 
past  earnings  of  the  bank,  which  constitute  a  re- 
serve for  possible  future  losses.  The  reserve  will 
then  amount  to  approximately  $330  million. 

Total  dividends  paid  to  the  Treasury  since  1951 
will  amount  to  $85  million.  Total  dividends  paid 
since  the  bank  was  organized  amount  to  $105,905,- 
178.  Principal  repayments  on  outstanding  loans 
during  the  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $350  million. 


Stable  Isotopes  To  Be  Available 
for  Foreign  Distribution 

Stable  isotopes  produced  in  facilities  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  be  available  for 
foreign  distribution  under  a  program  announced 
on  July  1  by  the  Commission.1 

Radioisotopes  have  been  sold  to  foreign  users 
by  the  Commission  since  1947,  but  stable  isotopes 
generally  have  been  available  only  to  users  within 
the  United  States.  About  175  stable  isotopes  of 
nearly  50  elements  are  produced  by  the  Aec. 
Stable  isotopes,  like  radioisotopes,  are  valuable 
tools  for  basic  research  in  various  scientific  fields. 

A  total  of  48  foreign  countries  has  been  author- 
ized to  receive  radioisotopes  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  approximately  2,500  foreign 
shipments  of  radioisotopes  have  been  made.  For- 
eign requests  for  stable  isotopes  will  be  forwarded 

1  Most  elements  have  several  forms,  similar  in  chemical 
behavior  but  differing  in  atomic  weight.  These  are  the 
isotopes  of  the  element.  More  than  1,000  isotopes  occur 
naturally  or  have  been  artificially  produced.  Some  are 
radioactive.  These  usually  are  called  radioisotopes. 
Others  are  nonradioactive,  or  stable.  Since  the  isotopes 
of  an  element  are  similar  in  chemical  behavior,  their 
separation  from  each  other  requires  special  processes. 


to  the  Commission  through  the  official  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations  for  radioisotope  procure- 
ment. 

The  terms  and  conditions  for  obtaining  stable 
isotopes  will  be  the  same  as  those  which  now  apply 
to  foreign  requests  for  radioisotopes.  The  appli- 
cant must  agree  to  use  the  isotope  only  for  the 
purpose  stated  in  the  application,  and  also  must 
agree  to  report  research  results  to  the  Aec.  For- 
eign countries  may  obtain  isotopes  for  scientific 
research,  medical  research,  industrial  isotopes  for 
scientific  research,  medical  research,  industrial  re- 
search, medical  therapy,  and  industrial  utilization. 

Stable  isotopes  will  be  sold  at  prices  which  will 
recover  full  costs  of  production.  The  quantity  of 
a  stable  isotope  approved  for  export  will  be  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  generally  provided  to  a  domes- 
tic user  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Although  some  stable  isotopes  have  been  pro- 
duced since  the  1930's,  pre-World  War  II  tech- 
niques for  the  concentration  and  separation  of 
stable  isotopes  were  impracticable  for  most  ele- 
ments, and  only  very  minute  quantities  of  pure 
separated  isotopes  could  be  obtained. 

Electromagnetic  separation  was  one  of  the 
methods  used  during  World  War  II  to  separate 
the  uranium-235  isotope,  needed  for  atomic  weap- 
ons, from  the  more  common  uranium-238  isotope. 
This  method  no  longer  is  used  for  uranium  sep- 
aration. However,  part  of  the  electromagnetic 
separation  plant  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory has  been  utilized  for  the  production  of 
stable  isotopes  for  research,  in  quantities  much 
greater  than  were  available  before.  Most  stable 
isotopes  now  are  produced  by  electromagnetic 
separation. 

Stable  isotopes  have  various  research  uses. 
Some  elements  do  not  have  radioisotopes  with 
half-lives  long  enough  to  make  their  use  feasible 
in  experiments.  Stable  isotopes  of  these  elements 
can  be  used  in  tracer  experiments.  Boron-10  is 
useful  as  a  neutron  detector.  Deuterium,  the 
stable  heavy  isotope  of  hydrogen,  has  been  utilized 
in  biological  and  chemical  studies.  Helium-3  is 
important  in  low-temperature  studies. 


Educational  Exchange  Commission 
Members  Confirmed 

The  Senate  on  June  28  confirmed  the  following 
to  be  members  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Exchange  for  the  terms 
indicated,  and  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified : 

Arthur  Hollis  Edens  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  January  27,   1955. 

Anna  L.  Rose  Hawkes,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  January  27, 1955. 

Rufus  H.  Fitzgerald,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  January   27,  1956. 

Arthur  A.  Hauck,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring January  27,  1956. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings ' 


Adjourned  during  June  1954 

U.N.  Conference  on  Customs  Formalities  for  the  Temporary  Impor- 
tation of  Private  Vehicles  and  for  Tourism. 

U.N.  Disarmament  Commission,  Subcommittee  of  Five  (Powers):  2d 
Session. 

Who  Executive  Board:   14th  Meeting 

11th  International  Ornithological  Congress 

10th  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Industries.    .    . 

Icao  Assembly:  8th  Session 

Ilo  Annual  Conference:  37th  Session 

Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  23d  Session 

U.N.  International  Law  Commission:  6th  Session 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:   13th  Plenary  Meeting  .    . 

Unesco  Intergovernmental  Conference  of  Experts  on  Cultural  Rela- 
tions and  Conventions. 

9th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  U.S.  National  Commission  .    . 

5th  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

International  Tin  Study  Group,  Management  Committee 

Fao  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control:  4th 
Meeting. 

Fao  Committee  on  Research  of  Latin  American  Forestry  Commission  . 

International  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  4th 
Annual  Meeting. 

International  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts 

U.N.  Ece  European  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians:  4th 
Session. 

U.N.  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and  Narcotic  Drugs  Super- 
visory Body:   11th  Joint  Session. 

Civil  Aviation  Meet  (Centenary  of  Sao  Paulo) 

International  Wheat  Council:   15th  Session 

Ilo  Governing  Body:   126th  Session 


New  York May  11-June  4 

London May  13-June  22 

Geneva May  24-June  3 

Basel May  29-June  5 

Madrid May  30- June  7 

Montreal June  1-June  14 

Geneva June  2-24 

Rome June  3-11 

Paris June  3-26 

Sao  Paulo June  7-17 

Paris June  8-18 

Washington June  9 

Panama  City June  10-20 

London  June  11 

Cairo June  12—14 

Rio  de  Janeiro June  14—17 

Halifax June  14-19 

Paris June  14-23 

Geneva June  14-19 

Geneva June  14-26 

Sao  Paulo June  16-20 

London June  16-26 

Geneva June  25-26 


In  Session  as  of  June  30,  1954 

Geneva  Conference Geneva Apr.  26- 

International  Fair  of  Navigation Naples May  15— 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  14th  Session New  York June  2- 

Icao  Meteorology  Division:  4th  Session Montreal June  15- 

Wmo  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology:  1st  Session  ....  Montreal June  15- 

Unesco  Seminar  on  Educational  and  Cultural  Television  Program  London June  27- 

Production. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc):  18th  Session Geneva June  29- 

Itu  International  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee  (Ccit):  Study  Geneva June  30- 

Group  XI. 

Art  Biennale,  XXVIIth Venice June- 
Scheduled  July  1-September  30,  1954 

International  Exposition  and  Trade  Fair Sao  Paulo July  1— 

8th  International  Congress  of  Botany Paris July  2— 

Inter-American  Technical  Cacao  Committee:  5th  Meeting Turrialba  (Costa  Rica)  .    .    .  July  4- 

17th   International   Conference  on   Public   Education    (jointly  with  Geneva July  5- 

Unesco). 

XVth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art Venice July  6- 

International    Union    of    Pure    and    Applied    Physics:    8th    General  London July  6— 

Assembly. 

6th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress Caracas July  11- 

International  Whaling  Commission:  6th  Annual  Meeting Tokyo July  19- 

International  Union  of  Crystallography:  3d  General  Assembly  .    .    .  Paris July  21- 

World  Power  Conference:  Sectional  Meeting Rio  de  Janeiro July  25- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences  June  28,  1954.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  U.N., 
United  Nations;  Who,  World  Health  Organization;  Icao,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  Ilo,  International 
Labor  Organization;  Fao,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Unesco,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization;  Ece,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Ecosoc, 
Economic  and  Social  Council;  Ittt,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  Ccit,  International  Telegraph  Consultative 
Committee  (Comite-  consultatif  internationale  telegraphique) ;  Gatt,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  July  1-September  30, 1954 — Continued 

Gatt  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business  .    . 

3d  Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian  Life 

Fao  Caribbean  Agricultural  Extension  Development  Center  .... 

Bogota  International  Exposition 

10th  World's  Poultry  Congress 

5th  International  Congress  of  Soil  Science 

U.  N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 5th  Session. 

8th  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

31st  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

2d  International  Congress  of  Classical  Studies 

International  Scientific  Radio  Union:  11th  General  Assembly  .    .    .    . 

Wmo  Executive  Committee:  5th  Session 

Inter-Parliamentary  Union:  43d  Conference 

Unesco  Regional  Seminar  on  the  Arts  and  Crafts  in  General  Education 
and  Community  Life. 

International  Mathematical  Union:  2d  General  Assembly;  and  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Mathematicians. 

U.  N.  World  Population  Conference 

International  Society  of  Cell  Biology:  8th  Congress 

Fao  Latin  American  Regional  Meeting  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Pro- 
grams and  Outlook. 

International  Sugar  Council,  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee     .    .    . 

Icao  Legal  Committee:  10th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council,  Meeting  of  Statistical  Committee.    .    .    . 

International  Sugar  Council,  1st  Meeting  of  Second  Session     .... 

2d  International  Seminar  on  the  Role  of  Museums  in  Education 
(Unesco). 

Colloquium  on  Luso-Brazilian  Studies 

International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics:  10th  General  Assem- 
bly. 

International  Federation  for  Documentation:  21st  Conference     .    .    . 

Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Development  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"). 

Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  24th  Session 

IX  International  Exposition  of  Preserved  Foodstuffs  and  Packing  .    . 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  9th  Session 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund :  9th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards  of  Governors. 

4th  International  Exposition  of  Cotton,  Rayon,  Textile  Chemistry  and 
Machinery. 

Fao  Council:  20th  Session 

Ilo  Chemical  Industries  Committee:  4th  Session 


Geneva July  26- 

La  Paz Aug.  2- 

Jamaica Aug.  5- 

Bogota Aug.  6- 

Edinburgh Aug.  13- 

Leopoldville  (Belgian  Congo).  Aug.  16- 

New  York Aug.  20- 

Edinburgh Aug.  22- 

Sao  Paulo Aug.  23- 

Copenhagen     Aug.  23- 

Amsterdam Aug.  23- 

Geneva Aug.  25- 

Vienna Aug.  27- 

Tokyo Aug.  28- 

The  Hague  and  Amsterdam  .  Aug.  31- 

Rome Aug.  31- 

Leiden Sept.  1- 

Buenos  Aires Sept.  1- 

London Sept.  6- 

Montreal Sept.  7- 

London Sept.  7— 

London Sept.  8- 

Athens Sept.  12- 

Sao  Paulo Sept.  12- 

Rome Sept.  14- 

Belgrade Sept.  19- 

Ottawa Sept.  20- 

Rome Sept.  20- 

Parma  (Italy) Sept.  20- 

New   York Sept.  21- 

Washington Sept.  24- 

Busto  Arsizio  (Italy)  ....  Sept.  26- 

Rome Sept.  27- 

Geneva September 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  1  (press 
release  360)  that  the  United  States  Government  will  be 
represented  at  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics,  opening  at 
London  on  July  6,  by  the  following : 

John  C.  Slater,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Professor,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  American  Institute  of  Physics, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Karl  K.  Darrow,  Ph.D.,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harold  H.  Nielson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio 

John  A.  Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Department  of  Physics, 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics 
was  founded  in  1923  to  encourage  international  coopera- 
tion in  physics ;  to  coordinate  the  work  of  preparation  and 
publication  of  abstracts  of  papers  and  of  tables  of  physi- 
cal constants;  to  bring  about  international  agreement  on 
matters  of  units,  nomenclature  and  notations ;  and  to 
support  research  in  suitable  directions. 

The  Seventh  General  Assembly  was  held  at  Copenhagen, 
July  1951. 
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Future  Relationship  of  Gold  Coast 
and  British  Togoland 

STATEMENT  BY   MR.  SEARS 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1929  dated  June  29 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  issued  on 
June  29  by  Mason  Sears,  U.S.  Representative  in 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  together  toith  the  text  of 
a  U.S.  draft  resolution  introduced  in  the  Council 
on  the  same  date : 


Since  recent  constitutional  developments  in  the 
Gold  Coast  have  placed  this  West  African  colony 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  threshold  of  independence, 
the  terms  of  the  future  relationship  of  its  4  million 
people  with  the  adjoining  trust  territory  of  British 
Togoland  will  require  early  action  by  the  United 
Nations. 

This  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  concern  to  the 
people  of  both  territories  and  especially  to  Togo- 
landers.  Any  action  or  lack  of  action  which  would 
hold  them  back  and  keep  their  country  in  a  de- 
pendent status  against  the  known  wishes  of  so 
many  of  its  people  would  scarcely  be  in  line  with 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

Recognizing  this,  the  United  States  delegation 
today  introduced  into  the  Trusteeship  Council  a 
resolution  in  support  of  a  British  note  suggesting 
that  the  General  Assembly  set  up  machinery  in 
1956  to  determine  public  opinion  in  the  territory. 
Presumably  the  best  way  to  do  this  would  be  by 
plebiscite. 

Because  the  outcome  could  result  in  political 
freedom  for  the  people  of  a  trust  territory,  the 
question  is  perhaps  the  most  important  one  ever 
raised  in  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  reason  for  this  arises  directly  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  on  June  15  in  British  Togo- 
land  and  the  Gold  Coast.  Although  these  elections 
were  for  members  of  the  new  Gold  Coast  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  they  have  provided  a  significant 
indication  of  the  wishes  of  the  Togolanders. 

All  Togolanders  elected  in  the  north  and  at  least 
half  of  those  elected  in  the  south  favor  the  merg- 
ing of  Togoland  into  an  independent  Gold  Coast. 
In  northern  Togoland  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  joining  their  neighboring  tribes- 
men across  the  border  had  been  expected.  Even  in 
the  constituencies  of  southern  Togoland,  where 
there  has  been  a  movement  for  unification  of 
British  and  French  Togoland,  at  least  half  of  the 
vote  was  clearly  in  favor  of  those  who  desire  to 
become  part  of  an  independent  Gold  Coast. 

The  vote  in  the  south  was  about  24,000  for  the 
candidates  of  the  Togoland  branch  of  the  Conven- 
tion People's  Party,  which  favors  joining  the  Gold 
Coast,  to  about  21,000  for  the  candidates  of  the 
Togoland  Congress,  which  favors  unification  with 


French  Togoland.  A  few  thousand  votes  went  to 
an  independent  candidate. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  United  Nations  will  re- 
gard this  as  an  impressive  step  forward  toward 
the  final  achievement  of  self-determination.  To 
do  otherwise  would  tend  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 

Election  day  on  June  15  marked  a  new  phase  in 
a  series  of  constitutional  developments  occurring 
in  West  Africa  which  will  place  millions  of  West 
Africans  under  responsible  government  of  their 
own  choosing. 

It  was  also  a  red-letter  day  in  the  evolution  of 
the  trusteeship  system  since  it  was  the  first  time 
that  elections  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage 
have  been  held  in  a  United  Nations  trust  territory. 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  influence  of  these 
elections  will  benefit  the  orderly  development  of 
self-government  in  other  dependent  areas. 

The  United  States  delegation  takes  this  occa- 
sion to  pay  tribute  to  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah 
and  his  Government  for  the  statesmanship  and 
wisdom  with  which  they  are  guiding  their  people 
toward  independence.  The  United  States  wishes 
him  well  in  fulfilling  his  task  of  bringing  African 
peoples  into  full  membership  in  the  family  of  free 
nations. 


U.  S.  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 


U.N.  doc.  T/L.  480 
Dated  June  29,  1954 

The  Togoland  Unification  Problem 

The  Trusteeship  Council, 

Informed  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  of  the 
recent  constitutional  developments  in  the  Gold  Coast 
which  affect  the  future  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  British 
Togoland, 

Having  eegaed  to  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment, and  to  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  relating  to  this  question, 

Noting  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment to  have  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  next 
General  Assembly  the  question  of  "the  future  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Togoland  under  United  Kingdom  Trustee- 
ship", 

Considering  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil to  assist  the  General  Assembly  in  its  consideration  oft 
this  question, 

Recognizing  also  that  the  free  and  democratic  general 
elections  recently  held  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  in  British 
Togoland,  based  on  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
have  given  a  significant  indication  of  the  wishes  as  well 
as  the  political  maturity  of  the  people  of  British 
Togoland, 

Convinced,  however,  that  before  a  final  determination 
of  the  future  of  this  Territory  can  be  made  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, as  the  Charter  provides,  and  as  the  Administering 
Authority  recommends,  to  establish  the  "freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned", 

Noting  that  the  Administering  Authority  proposes  that 
the  United  Nations  itself  should  arrange  to  ascertain,  by 
whatever  means  it  considers  desirable  and  appropriate, 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  as 
to  the  status  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  when  the  present 
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arrangements    for    administering    the    territory    become 
inoperable, 

1.  Expresses  the  Council's  gratification  that  the  initial 
step  in  the  process  of  self-determination  has  been  taken 
through  the  general  elections  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly ; 

2.  Commends  the  United  Kingdom  Government  for  the 
effort  it  has  made  in  co-operation  with  the  peoples  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  British  Togoland  to  chart  a  course  lead- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  arrangements  which  will  ac- 
cord with  the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned  and  the 
principles  of  the  Charter ; 


3.  Recommends  that  the  forthcoming  General  Assem- 
bly place  the  proposal  of  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment early  on  its  agenda  so  that  its  general  guidance 
in  this  important  matter  can  be  developed  with  due  delib- 
eration on  all  the  issues  involved; 

4.  Agrees,  if  the  General  Assembly  so  desires,  to  form- 
ulate at.  its  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  sessions,  such  meth- 
ods and  procedures  for  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  terminating  the  trusteeship,  so  that 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  tenth  session  can  set  in 
motion  the  approved  machinery  in  the  course  of  1956. 


The  Cargo  Preference  Principle  in  Merchant  Shipping 


Statement  by  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs1 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  strengthen  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  Department  of 
State  does  not  question  this  objective;  in  fact,  the 
Department  welcomes  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
its  support  for  a  merchant  marine  adequate  to 
our  strategic  and  commercial  needs. 

The  Department  of  State,  along  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  testified  against  S. 
3233  in  the  Senate.  Although  S.  3233  as  passed 
is  an  improvement  over  the  original  bill,  the  De- 
partment is  still  concerned  over  the  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  this  legislation  not  only  on  the 
merchant  marine  but  on  other  segments  of  the 
economy  as  well. 

Among  the  many  responsibilities  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  must  discharge  is  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  commercial  interests  of  all 
U.S.  industries  engaged  in  exporting  and  import- 
ing American  goods  and  services.  It  is  the  De- 
partment's belief  that  the  greatest  protection  for, 
and  benefit  to,  our  foreign  trade  as  a  whole  lies  in 
the  expansion  of  world  trade  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  international  commercial  atmos- 
phere. This  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the 
United  States,  the  world's  largest  trading  nation. 
This  concern,  therefore,  for  a  mutually  beneficial 
international  exchange  of  goods  and  services  is  a 
practical  and  a  selfish  one. 

'Delivered  for  Mr.  Kalijarvi  on  June  23  by  Harvey 
Klemmer,  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications  Policy,  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
regard  to  S.  3233. 


There  is  one  point  which  I  cannot  overempha- 
size: When  we  talk  about  foreign  trade,  we  are 
not  talking  about  abstract  ideas  or  theories.  We 
are  talking  about  the  American  goods,  the  Ameri- 
can workers,  the  American  capital,  and  the  Ameri- 
can know-how  which  make  up  that  part  of  our 
economy  which  is  engaged  in  the  export  and  im- 
port of  goods  and  services.  On  the  exporting  side 
we  are  talking  about  such  industries  and  com- 
modities as  agricultural  machinery,  pharmaceu- 
ticals, petroleum  products,  sewing  machines,  elec- 
trical equipment,  automobiles,  tires,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, fruit,  grain,  meat  products,  and  so  on.  At 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  must  import  a 
great  variety  of  essential  raw  materials.  I  don't 
think  I  need  to  belabor  this  point,  but  I  do  want 
to  emphasize  the  importance  to  this  Nation  of 
our  foreign  trade.  It  follows  that  one  of  the 
Department's  most  important  tasks  is  to  preserve 
an  atmosphere  which  will  best  enable  us  to  sell 
the  goods  we  produce  and  buy  the  essential  raw 
materials  that  we  need. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  the  responsibilities  I  have  referred  to  makes' 
it  essential  that  any  proposal  relating  to  the  dis- 
charge of  one  responsibility  must  be  carefully 
evaluated  for  its  possible  effect  upon  all  the 
others.  The  American  merchant  marine  repre- 
sents one  of  the  industries  which  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  our  foreign  trade.  Therefore,  the  De- 
partment must  consider  this  bill  in  terms  of  its 
possible  effect  upon  the  overall  trade  picture. 

Without  going  into  any  great  detail,  I  believe 
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it  is  accurate  to  say  that  there  is  a  basic  distinc- 
tion between  this  bill  and  existing  cargo  prefer- 
ences. This  bill  would  not  only  substantially 
broaden  existing  cargo  preferences,  but  would 
enact  them  into  permanent  legislation.  The  great 
majority  of  existing  cargo  preferences  are  tem- 
porary in  nature,  in  that  they  have  been  written 
into  legislation  containing  dates  of  termination. 
This  bill,  therefore,  would  make  it  very  clear  to 
all  nations  that  the  United  States  has  accepted 
the  cargo  preference  principle  as  a  permanent 
part  of  its  maritime  statutes. 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  of  State  has 
been  engaged  in  the  difficult,  tedious,  and  at  times 
unrewarding  task  of  seeking  the  removal  of  vari- 
ous restrictive  and  discriminatory  practices 
against  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 
This  task  is  not  only  necessary  to  protect  U.S. 
interests  abroad  but  is  part  of  the  Department's 
foreign  economic  policy  goal  of  encouraging  a 
healthy  atmosphere  for  world  trade. 

Discrimination  by  Foreign  Countries 

In  the  field  of  shipping,  restrictive  and  discrim- 
inatory practices  by  foreign  countries  have  taken 
various  forms.  American  shipping  companies 
have  evidenced  great  concern  over  such  practices. 
They  know  better  than  we  what  such  discrimina- 
tions can  do  to  their  interests.  Without  any  qual- 
ification, I  can  say  that,  whenever  a  report  is 
received  by  the  Department  regarding  a  discrimi- 
nation, and  it  is  verified,  every  appropriate  effort 
is  made  to  obtain  the  removal  of  that  discrimina- 
tion. While  we  have  not  succeeded  in  all  such 
efforts,  the  Department  has  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  removal  or  relaxation  of  most  of  the 
discriminations  encountered. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  one  type  of  shipping 
discrimination  with  which  we  have  had  little  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  application  of  the  50-50  principle 
to  quasi-governmental  and  even  to  commercial 
cargoes  by  other  nations.  The  Department  has 
vigorously  protested  such  discriminations  and  has 
answered  references  to  analogous  United  States 
practices  by  pointing  out  that  our  cargo  prefer- 
ences for  the  most  part  are  temporary  in  nature 
and  apply  only  to  government-owned  or  financed 
cargoes.  Obviously  this  argument  will  lose  force 
if  our  practices  are  broadened  and  put  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the  obvious 
trend  toward  the  use  of  cargo  preferences.  Cer- 
tain nations  have  indicated  a  desire  to  halt  this 
trend  and  preserve  the  element  of  private  initiative 
and  private  enterprise  in  the  field  of  ocean  trans- 
portation. Certain  other  nations,  notably  those 
newly  entered  in  the  field  of  ocean  transportation, 
have  indicated  a  tendency  toward  increasing  gov- 
ernment control  over  their  merchant  shipping. 
This  tendency  is  best  evidenced  by  their  eagerness 
to  employ  cargo  preferences.    The  example  of  the 


United  States  in  this  matter  may  well  determine 
whether  private  initiative  or  government  control 
will  eventually  prevail  in  this  field. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  merchant 
shipping  should  provide  the  maximum  scope  for 
private  initiative  and  private  enterprise  consistent 
with  national  security.  The  allocation  of  cargo 
by  government  decree  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
greater  governmental  control  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion. 

This  is  no  idle  fear  on  the  Department's  part, 
nor  does  it  reflect  any  idealistic  notions.  Rather, 
it  is  a  sober  appraisal  of  the  hard  facts  of  life  as 
we  deal  with  them  every  day.  It  might  be  useful 
at  this  point  to  consider  the  possibility  that  other 
nations  which  possess  certain  mineral  or  agricul- 
tural resources,  vital  to  our  economy  in  peace  and 
war,  may  simply  decree,  on  the  basis  of  the  cargo 
preference  principle,  that  such  materials  must  be 
exported  in  national  vessels  or  in  the  vessels  of  a 
given  corporation. 

This  is  not  mere  speculation.  Efforts  are  being 
made  right  now  to  implement  just  such  a  cargo 
preference  scheme  in  at  least  one  important  oil- 
producing  country  with  respect  to  its  petroleum 
exports.  American  petroleum  companies  and 
tanker  operators  are  seriously  concerned  over  the 
consequences  of  this  form  of  cargo  allocation  and 
have  expressed  their  concern  to  the  Department. 

I  am  talking  here  of  the  agreement  between  Mr. 
Onassis  and  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  to 
form  a  private  company  to  operate  a  tanker  fleet 
under  the  Saudi  Arabian  flag.  This  new  agree- 
ment seems  to  us  to  be  an  example  of  cargo  prefer- 
ences carried  to  their  ultimate  conclusion.  As 
presently  interpreted,  the  agreement  may  provide 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  Saudi  Arabian  oil  ship- 
ments. As  the  Committee  is  aware,  Saudi  Arabian 
oil  is  being  developed  by  a  firm  known  as  Aramco, 
which  is  made  up  of  four  of  the  largest  American 
oil  companies.  These  companies  take  a  very  seri- 
ous view  of  this  agreement,  as  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  of  course. 

Violation  of  ARAMCO  Concession 

The  Department  has  protested  this  agreement 
as  a  violation  of  the  Aramco  concession.  I  might 
add  that  had  S.  3233  been  passed  in  its  original 
form  the  Department  would  have  been  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  protesting  an  action  which 
would  have  been  entirely  possible  under  the  origi- 
nal terms  of  this  bill.  The  indications  are  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  this  type  of 
cargo  preference  in  several  other  countries.  We 
know  of  at  least  three  other  countries  which  have 
been  approached  to  make  similar  agreements, 
whereby  the  transportation  of  their  oil,  or  a  share 
of  their  oil,  would  be  reserved  to  certain  shipping 
companies  which  would  be  set  up  under  the  flag 
of  those  countries,  in  return  for  the  payment  of 
royalties  on  each  ton  of  oil  shipped  out  of  the 
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country.  If  this  sort  of  thing  should  spread,  there 
-would  be  no  reason  why  other  countries  producing 
iron  ore,  bananas,  coffee,  chrome,  manganese,  or 
what  have  you,  could  not  apply  the  same  principle 
by  setting  up  national  flag  fleets  and  requiring,  by 
law,  that  a  certain  percentage  of  all  such  cargoes 
move  in  national  vessels.  That  is  why  we  are  so 
concerned  about  the  extension  of  this  principle 
at  this  time. 

The  cargo  preference  principle,  whether  for 
profit  or  the  desire  to  support  national  merchant 
fleets,  could  be  applied  by  any  country  to  any 
number  of  commodities — petroleum,  iron  ore, 
manganese,  chrome,  nitrates,  tin,  and  for  that 
matter  even  coffee  or  bananas.  The  list  is  endless. 
If  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  such  a  prac- 
tice would  have  nations  attempting  to  transport 
50  percent,  or  75  percent,  or  even  100  percent  of 
the  cargo  entering  and  leaving  their  ports.  Trade 
would  decline  because  of  increased  costs  and  the 
enforced  rigidity  of  the  means  of  transportation 
and,  in  the  long  run,  every  trading  nation  would 
suffer.  Surely,  neither  the  American  merchant 
marine  nor  the  Nation  as  a  whole  would  find  any 
comfort  under  such  conditions. 

Of  course,  some  will  say  that,  if  such  conditions 
arise,  it  will  be  up  to  the  Department  of  State 
to  stop  them ;  that  is  the  Department's  job.  With- 
out appearing  unduly  pessimistic,  let  me  say  that 
once  the  vicious  cycle  of  competitive  discrimina- 
tions is  started,  stopping  it  before  any  real  dam- 
age is  done  is  much  easier  to  say  than  to  accom- 
plish. Sovereign  nations  cannot  order  each  other 
to  cease  their  respective  practices.  Results  in  this 
field  are  obtained  through  mutual  consent  and  co- 
operation. Moreover,  the  probable  worst  of- 
fenders in  this  field  would  be  nations  which  re- 
ceive little  or  no  aid  from  the  United  States,  thus 
leaving  little  bargaining  advantage  in  that  respect. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  concentrated  on  the  possible 
international  repercussions  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
into  law — repercussions  which  the  Department 
believes  would  adversely  affect  our  entire  foreign 
trade  as  well  as  the  American  merchant  marine 
in  the  long  run.  It  might  be  useful  at  this  point 
to  consider  the  fact  that  our  basic  merchant  ma- 
rine problems  are  long-range  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  aid  programs  are  temporary  and 
getting  smaller  each  year.  This  bill  proposes  to 
solve  a  long-range  problem  with  short-range,  de- 
clining means.  Apart  from  the  international  con- 
sequences, such  fluctuating  and  temporary  means 
should  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  foundation  for  so 
vital  a  segment  of  our  defense  structure  as  our 
merchant  marine. 


Decreasing  Value  of  Cargo  Preferences 

With  the  obvious  decline  in  our  aid  programs 
it  is  apparent  that  cargo  preferences  will  prove 
of  decreasing  value  to  our  merchant  marine  as  a 
source  of  cargo.    Therefore,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 


time  until  the  principle  must  either  be  abandoned 
as  valueless,  or  extended  to  all  cargoes  touched  by 
the  hand  of  Government  and  perhaps  finally  to 
all  United  States  imports  and  exports.  The  first 
alternative  promises  only  temporary  benefits,  and 
the  second  alternative  promises  grave  conse- 
quences for  the  merchant  marine  and  for  our  for- 
eign trade  as  a  whole. 

It  is  the  Department's  view  that  support  for  an 
adequate  merchant  marine  should  be  open,  direct, 
and  subject  to  periodic  review  by  the  Congress. 
In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  foreign  economic 
policy,2  the  President  stated  that :  ".  .  .  we  must 
have  a  merchant  marine  adequate  to  our  defense 
requirements.  I  subscribe  to  the  principle  that 
such  support  of  our  merchant  fleet  as  is  required 
for  that  purpose  should  be  provided  by  direct 
means  to  the  greatest  possible  extent."  More  re- 
cently, the  President  requested  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  study  the  extent  to  which  direct 
means  can  be  utilized  to  maintain  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will 
provide  long-range  answers  to  a  difficult,  long- 
range  problem.  Pending  the  completion  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  study,  the  Department 
of  State  believes  that  any  action  on  S.  3233  would 
be  premature. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  the  United  States  can- 
not restrict  the  carriage  of  such  cargoes  to  its  own 
vessels.  Of  course  it  can.  But  that  isn't  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
helpful  or  harmful  in  the  overall  picture  to  U.S. 
trade  and  to  our  merchant  marine. 

As  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  fully  supports  a  merchant  marine 
adequate  to  our  strategic  and  commercial  needs. 
We  would,  however,  be  less  than  honest  if  we  came 
before  this  Committee  and  failed  to  tell  you  of  the 
dangerous  repercussions  which  in  our  experience 
and  judgment  are  embodied  in  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence principle.  The  Department,  therefore,  in  all 
conscience,  cannot  support  the  enactment  of 
S.  3233. 

Mr.  Chairman,  formal  representations  in  writ- 
ing have  been  made  to  the  Department  of  State  by 
nine  foreign  governments  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  bill.  I  have  with  me  copies  of  these 
notes  which  the  Committee  may  wish  to  make  a 
part  of  the  record. 


TEXTS  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
CONCERNING  S.  3233 

Aide-Memoire  From  the  British  Embassy 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Bills,  S.  3233  and  H.  R.  8659, 
introduced  into  Congress  on  March  31  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  permanent  legislation 
for  the  transportation  in  United  States  flag  vessels  of 
water-borne  cargoes  in  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment     either     directly     or     indirectly     are     financially 
interested. 

2.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  State  will  be  aware 
from  the  memorandum  handed  to  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  United  Kingdom  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  April  24,  1953,  of  the  im- 
portance attached  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  shipping  to  compete  in  free 
and  fair  competition  in  international  trade,  and  the  seri- 
ous impact  on  the  economy  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  any 
departure  from  that  principle.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment accordingly  welcomed  the  recommendations  on  this 
subject  in  the  report  of  the  Randall  Commission.  The 
proposals  in  the  Bills  now  before  Congress  appear  to  con- 
stitute a  complete  negation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these 
recommendations  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  assume 
that  they  accordingly  do  not  have  the  support  of  the 
United  States  Administration. 

3.  On  a  point  of  detail  it  is  noted  that  the  first  proviso 
in  the  Bills  appear  to  contemplate,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, that  carriage  of  cargoes  of  the  types  mentioned 
above  should  be  reserved  exclusively  to  United  States  flag 
vessels,  and  that  relief  from  this  over-riding  principle  is 
possible  only  after  the  holding  of  public  hearings.  Fur- 
ther, the  second  proviso  amounts  to  regulation  by  legisla- 
tive means  of  the  employment  of  third-country  flag  ships, 
irrespective  of  the  choice  or  desire  of  the  consignee  or 
consignor.  On  practical  grounds  alone  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  these  Bills  would  appear  to 
create  very  serious  difficulties  and  uncertainties. 

4.  Apart  from  the  general  objections  to  the  enforced 
distortion  of  normal  shipping  patterns,  one  of  the  most 
disquieting  features  of  the  Bills  is  the  implication  in  the 
words  ".  .  .  shall  furnish  to  or  for  the  account  of  any 
foreign  nation  .  .  .".  These  words  seem  to  imply  that 
transactions  of  any  kind,  where  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  any  interest,  however  remote,  or  has  in  any  way 
acted  as  an  intermediary,  could  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  view  such  an  interpretation  with  the  gravest  con- 
cern, since  it  would  result  in  the  introduction  of  discrimi- 
natory shipping  practices  into  transactions  of  any  ordi- 
nary commercial  nature. 

5.  The  United  States  Government  will  not  have  over- 
looked the  probability  that  these  proposals,  if  adopted, 
would  undoubtedly  encourage  the  introduction  by  other 
countries  of  similar  discriminatory  shipping  measures  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  those  now  existing.  Already 
certain  countries  have  cited  the  practices  introduced  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with  mutual 
aid  cargoes  as  a  pretext  for  imposing  discriminatory  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  their  own  national  fleets. 
These  practices  on  the  part  of  other  countries,  whether 
retaliatory  or  not,  affect  adversely  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  as  well  as  the  merchant  fleets  of  other 
countries  whose  shipping  is  engaged  in  international 
trade. 

British  Embassy 

Washington  D.  C, 
3rd  May,  1954 


Aide-Memoire  From  the  Diplomatic  Mission 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

On  March  1,  1954,  Senator  Butler  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  3233)  in  the  Senate  simultaneously  with  a  similar  bill 
(H.  R.  8659)  of  Representative  Tollefson  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  1936 
with  the  objective  to  provide  legislation  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  a  substantial  portion  of  waterborne  cargoes  in 
United  States-flag  vessels. 

In  principle,  these  bills,  if  enacted,  would  require  all 
aid  cargoes  to  be  carried  in  United  States-flag  vessels, 
subject  only  to  waiver  to  50  percent  for  the  flag  of  the 
recipient  countries  after  public  hearing  by  the  Secretary 
of   Commerce.     If  correctly   understood,    the   provisions 


under  review  would  cover  cargoes  originating  within  the 
United  States  and  possessions  and  off-shore  cargoes  as 
well. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  legislation  of  this  or  a 
similar  nature  exists  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
in  the  field  of  marine  transportation,  and  American  ship- 
ping can  unequivocally  participate  in  traffic  offered  for 
shipment  in  West-German  ports. 

The  intended  legislation  is  also  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
(Randall  Commission)  in  its  report  to  the  President,  dated 
January  23,  1954.  The  Commission  recommended  "that 
the  statutory  provisions  requiring  use  of  the  United  States 
vessels  for  shipments  financed  by  loans  or  grants  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  its  agencies  be  repealed." 

The  measures  provided  in  the  bills,  when  set  into  force, 
will  undoubtedly  deliver  an  unfortunate  example  to  other 
countries  and  encourage  them  to  promote  restrictions  with 
the  result  that  the  free  commercial  intercourse  would 
severely  be  hampered. 

In  view  of  these  consequences  the  Diplomatic  Mission 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  wishes  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Government  its  deep 
concern  in  regard  to  the  bills  proposed. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
May  3, 195/f 


Aide-Memoire  From  the  Danish  Embassy 

On  the  31st  of  March  two  identical  bills,  S.  3233  and 
H.  R.  8659  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
were  introduced  into  Congress. 

The  tenor  of  the  said  bills  seems  to  be  that  any  cargo 
resulting  from  a  transaction  in  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  had  any  part  whatsoever  shall  be  trans- 
ported exclusively  on  privately  owned  United  States  flag 
commercial  vessels,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  after 
public  hearing  finds  and  certifies  to  the  proper  Govern- 
ment agency  that  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
will  be  promoted  by  permitting  the  use  of  foreign  vessels 
or  that  privately  owned  United  States  flag  commercial 
vessels  are  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers  or  tonnage 
capacity  or  at  reasonable  rates.  In  any  case  50  percent  of 
such  cargoes  shall  be  transported  on  privately  owned 
United  States  flag  vessels  to  the  extent  that  such  vessels 
are  available  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  Furthermore 
it  seems  to  be  contemplated  in  principle  to  exclude  the 
use  of  ships  registered  under  the  flag  of  a  third  country 
(whether  or  not  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of 
the  consigner  and  consignee) . 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Danish  Government  considers 
any  preferential  treatment  accorded  national  flag  vessels 
as  a  dangerous  infringement  of  the  traditional  freedom  of 
shipping  and  trade.  Any  violation  of  this  principle  ad- 
versely affects  the  economy  of  Denmark,  since  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Danish  income  of  dollars  and  other  foreign 
exchange  is  earned  by  Danish  ships  participating  in  in- 
ternational ocean  transportation  under  time-charter  and  . 
otherwise. 

The  Danish  Government  noted  with  great  interest  that 
the  "Randall-Commission"  three  months  ago  in  its  recom- 
mendations on  shipping  endorsed  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  shipping  in  proposing  that  provisions  requiring  the 
use  of  United  States  flag  vessels  for  shipments  financed 
by  loans  or  grants  of  the  United  States  Government  be 
repealed.  The  President's  message  to  Congress  on  foreign 
economic  policy  indicates  a  similar  point  of  view  as  the 
policy  of  the  Administration. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Danish  Government  that  the 
so  called  "50  percent  rule"  applied  by  the  United  States 
has  already  set  a  dangerous  precedent  which  has  done 
much  to  encourage  similar  practices  in  other  countries. 
A  chain  reaction  set  in  motion  by  such  policies  would 
eventually,  by  seriously  hampering  international  ship- 
ping,  cause   material  difficulties   also   to   United   States 
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shipping  and  other  interests.  Should  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, S.  3233  and  H.  R.  8659,  be  adopted  by  Congress, 
the  damaging  effects  to  all  parties  concerned  brought 
about  by  such  chain  reaction  will  be  seriously  increased. 
For  that  reason  the  said  two  bills  have  caused  grave 
concern  to  the  Danish  Government  as  already  stated  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Working  Group  of  the  Sea  Transport 
Committee  in  Paris.  It  is  hoped  that  the  objections  of 
the  Danish  Government  regarding  S.  3233  and  H.  R.  8659 
will  be  given  serious  consideration. 

Washington  D.  C. 
May  4,  1954 


the  Organization  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
held  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  free  world.  It  would  be  regrettable,  indeed,  if  the 
United  States  should  take  steps  which  would  endanger 
the  implementation  of  these  fundamental  principles. 

It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  earnestly  consider  the  Norwegian  Government's 
strong  objections  and  deep  concern  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
May  4,  1954 


Aide-Memoire  From  the  Norwegian  Embassy 

On  March  31st,  1954,  two  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  one  by  Senator  Butler  and 
one  by  Representative  Tollefson,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  permanent,  through  amendment  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  certain  principles  for  U.S.  flag  par- 
ticipation in  the  ocean  transportation  of  Government 
financed  cargoes. 

The  two  bills,  S.  3233  and  H.  R.  8659,  provide  in  effect 
that  100%  of  cargoes  procured,  contracted  for,  or  other- 
wise obtained  for  the  account  of  the  United  States,  or 
furnished  to,  or  for  the  account  of  any  foreign  nation, 
must  be  carried  in  U.S.  flag  ships,  and  that  relief  from 
this  requirement  is  only  obtainable  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  after  public  hearings,  finds  and  certifies  that 
U.S.  flag  ships  are  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers  or 
in  sufficient  tonnage  capacity  etc.  In  any  event  at  least 
50%  of  such  cargoes  must  be  transported  on  privately 
owned  American  ships.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
the  provision  for  public  hearing  will,  in  practice,  pre- 
clude the  participation  of  other  flag  ships,  even  to  the 
extent  of  50%,  in  such  shipments. 

The  bills  further  provide  to  restrict  the  use  of  ships 
registered  under  the  flag  of  a  third  country,  regardless 
of  the  desire  of  the  Consignor  or  the  Consignee. 

The  Norwegian  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  re- 
strictions in  the  form  of  cargo  preference  measures  of 
any  kind  are  detrimental  to  international  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  bills  now  before  Congress  represent  a  most 
disturbing  step  in  the  direction  of  hampering  the  free 
interchange  of  shipping  services  which  must  be  inter- 
national, not  bilateral,  in  character.  Barriers  set  to  the 
free  movement  of  shipping  will  also  tend  to  increase  the 
cost  of  ocean  transportation. 

Should  the  bills  become  law,  they  would  have  the  most 
serious  consequences  for  the  Norwegian  economy,  because 
of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Norwegian  shipping  in- 
dustry. The  Norwegian  merchant  marine  has  tradi- 
tionally been  engaged  to  the  extent  of  more  than  85% 
in  trading  between  foreign  countries. 

The  recurrent  appearance  of  more  and  more  restrictive 
legislation  in  the  shipping  field  is  considered  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  to  embody  a  very  dangerous  tendency, 
not  only  by  its  direct  effect  on  the  operational  conditions 
of  international  shipping,  but  also  because  of  the  precedent 
it  establishes  and  because  it  encourages  similar  measures 
by  other  countries.  Such  legislation,  wherever  it  origi- 
nates, can  only  lead  to  detrimental  consequences  for  world 
shipping  and  world  seaborn  trade  and  further  generate 
retaliation.  This  might  also  affect  adversely  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

The  Norwegian  Government  has  noted  with  interest 
the  recent  recommendations  by  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
the  effect  that  restrictive  measures  upon  shipping  should 
be  loosened  rather  than  tightened.  This  principle  is  also 
subscribed  to  in  the  President's  program  for  a  foreign 
economic  policy. 

The  Norwegian  Government  considers  the  proposed 
legislation  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  liberalization 
and  non-discrimination  in  international  trade  and  ship- 
ping which  have  been  adopted  by  member  countries  of 


Memorandum  From  the  Swedish  Embassy 

Two  identical  bills  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  to  provide  permanent  legislation  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  a  substantial  portion  of  waterborne  cargoes  in 
the  United  States-flag  vessel— S  3233  and  HR  8659— 
were  introduced  into  Congress  on  the  31st  of  March  1954. 
The  bills  reportedly  contain  a  proposal  to  extend  the  so- 
called  "50  percent  rule"  and  to  enact  the  new  regulation 
as  an  amendment  of  permanent  character. 

The  Swedish  Government,  which  consider  the  "50  per- 
cent rule"  now  in  practice  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the 
international  freedom  of  shipping,  has  noted  this  new 
legislative  proposal — which  does  not  seem  to  agree  with 
the  recommendations  on  shipping  by  the  Randall  Commis- 
sion— with  great  concern.  If  adopted  by  Congress,  the 
bills  would  damage  not  only  Swedish  shipping  directly 
but  would  furthermore  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
similar  protectionist  legislation  in  other  countries ;  Amer- 
ican legislation  of  this  kind  could  thus  be  expected  to  be 
invoked  by  countries  wishing  to  adopt  discriminating 
shipping  policies.  Such  an  international  development 
would  evidently  cause  damaging  effects  to  all  parties 
concerned  by  seriously  hampering  international  shipping, 
which  probably  would  tend  to  increase  shipping  costs  and 
have  other  undesirable  effects  as  well. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Swedish  Government  that  these 
objections  to  the  proposed  legislation  will  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
May  4,  li)5Jf 


Aide-Memoire  From  the  Netherlands  Embassy 

With  reference  to  the  Bills,  S.  3233  and  H.  R.  8659. 
recently  introduced  into  Congress  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  permanent  legislation  for 
the  transportation  in  United  States'  flag  vessels  of  water- 
borne  cargoes  in  which  the  United  States  Government 
are  financially  interested  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  drawn  to  the 
views  of  the  Netherlands  Government  as  expressed  here- 
under. 

The  principle  of  the  freedom  of  shipping  to  compete  in 
free  and  fair  competition  in  international  trade  has  con- 
stantly been  maintained  as  one  of  the  main  features  of 
the  economic  policy  of  the  Netherlands  Government.  This 
freedom  of  shipping  is  deemed  a  sina  qua  non  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  activities  of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  efficiency  and  economic  soundness 
of  shipping  in  general. 

The  recommendations  on  this  subject  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  were  there- 
fore warmly  welcomed  by  the  Netherlands  Government  as 
a  token  of  growing  understanding  in  this  field  and  it  was 
sincerely  hoped  that  legislation  in  accordance  with  these 
recommendations  would  be  initiated. 

It  is  noted  however  with  disappointment  and  concern 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bills  now  before  Congress  are 
contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  and  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
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principle  to  which  the  Netherlands  Government  attach 
such  great  importance. 

This  concern  is  the  more  sincere  since  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  an  example,  set  by  the  world's  most  important  mari- 
time nation,  will  be  used  all  too  eagerly  by  certain  other 
nations  as  a  pretext  for  introducing  discriminatory  prac- 
tices for  the  benefit  of  their  national  Merchant  Marine. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  such  measures  by  other  coun- 
tries will  constitute  a  certain  menace  to  United  States 
Merchant  Shipping,  their  effect  on  those  countries,  whicli 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  shipping  activities  will  com- 
paratively be  much  more  severe. 

It  would  seem  moreover  from  the  wording  of  the  bills 
referred  to  above  that  the  proposed  legislation  could  be 
applied  to  transactions  of  any  kind  where  the  United 
States  Government  have  any  interest  however  remote. 
If  this  interpretation  should  be  correct  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  normal  commercial  transactions  will  be  greatly 
affected  and  discriminatory  shipping  practices  will  be 
introduced  in  this  field  as  well. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Netherlands  Government 
regret  to  impart  to  the  Secretary  of  State  their  grave 
concern  about  the  consequences  of  the  bills  now  before 
Congress  once  they  have  become  law. 

Netherlands  Embassy 
Washington,  D.  C. 
May  6,  1954. 


Memorandum  From  the  Italian  Embassy 

a )  There  are  presently  pending  in  Congress  two  identi- 
cal bills,  S-3233  and  H.  R.  8659,  which  aim  to  the  enact- 
ment on  a  permanent  basis  of  legislations  for  the  trans- 
portation of  a  substantial  portion  of  waterborne  cargoes 
on  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

b)  These  bills  contain  many  restrictive  features  which 
would  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  foreign  trade 
policies  of  the  Administration,  as  embodied  also  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Randall  Commission  and,  pos- 
sibly, in  violation  of  non  discriminatory  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Treaties  stipulated 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  like  Italy. 

c)  The  adoption  of  these  bills  would  broaden  and  in- 
tensify the  scope  of  cargo  preference  provisions  contained 
in  a  number  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  laws,  as  they  would 
probably  affect  the  transportation  also  of  materials  off- 
shore procured,  surplus  of  agricultural  commodities, 
stockpile  materials  and  even  goods  procured  through  the 
guarantee  of  the  convertibility  of  foreign  currencies. 

d)  Moreover,  among  the  restrictive  features  are  require- 
ments which  might  easily  create  a  situation  according  to 
which  the  so-called  50-50  principle  might  become  a  100% 
principle. 

e)  The  Italian  Government  has  always  viewed  with 
great  concern  the  application  of  a  clause  which  might 
encourage  in  the  maritime  countries  tendencies  and  prac- 
tises of  flag  discrimination.  Italy  is  a  country  which  is 
highly  dependent  on  sea-borne  trade  and  as  such  it  has 
historically  been  building  up  a  maritime  trade  and  a  mer- 
chant marine  which  assure  important  returns  in  its 
balance  of  payments.  Any  hardening  of  the  present  re- 
strictive practises,  which  are  already  dangerous  enough 
as  an  encouragement  to  flag  discrimination,  would  make 
this  danger  world-wide  more  acute  and  would  therefore 
be  viewed  with  the  utmost  concern  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

f)  Moreover,  the  aggravation  of  the  present  practises 
would  decrease  the  dollar  returns  which  might  otherwise 
be  earned  by  the  Italian  merchant  marine  and  increase 
therefore  the  difficulties  that  Italy  still  faces  with  regard 
to  the  dollar  deficit  of  its  balance  of  payments. 


Aide-Memoire  From  the  Finnish  Legation 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Legation 
of  Finland  that  a  bill  has  been  recently  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Senator  Butler  of  Mary- 
land with  the  purpose  to  provide  permanent  legislation 
for  the  transportation  of  a  substantial  portion  of  Govern- 
ment-financed cargoes  in  United  States-flag  vessels  by 
amending  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  A  similar 
legislative  action  has  been  taken  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  above  Senate  Bill,  S3233,  provides  in  fact  that 
whenever  the  United  States  shall  procure  contract  for,  or 
otherwise  obtain  for  its  own  account,  or  shall  furnish  to 
or  for  the  account  of  any  foreign  nation,  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities,  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities  shall  be  transported  exclusively  on  privately- 
owned  United  States-flag  vessels.  The  bill  stipulates  that 
an  exception  of  this  rule  can  be  made  only  in  case  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  after  public  hearings  finds  and 
certifies  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
will  be  promoted,  or  that  United  States-flag  vessels  are 
not  available  in  sufficient  numbers  or  in  sufficient  tonnage 
capacity,  etc.  But,  also  in  this  case  at  least  50  percent 
of  such  cargoes  shall  be  transported  on  privately  owned 
United  States  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  avail- 
able at  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  The  above  provision 
for  public  hearing  will,  however,  most  likely  prevent  any 
participation  of  foreign  vessels  in  these  transportations. 

In  respect  of  the  participation  of  ships  registered  under 
the  flag  of  a  third  country  the  bill  restricts  their  use  to 
cases  where  the  consignor  and  the  consignee  do  not  have 
ships  of  their  own  registry  available  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Finnish  Government  that  these 
bills  now  introduced  in  the  United  States  Congress  con- 
stitute a  dangerous  attempt  to  impose  new  restrictions  on 
the  free  interchange  of  shipping  services  in  the  inter- 
national trade.  Barriers  of  this  kind  will  evidently  not 
only  increase  the  costs  of  ocean  transportation,  but  also 
lead  to  similar  discriminatory  measures  taken  by  other 
nations  in  order  to  protect  the  interest  of  their  shipping 
industries.  The  principle  of  liberalization  of  the  inter- 
national trade  recommended  by  the  Commission  of  Foreign 
Economics  Policy  and  supported  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  certainly  not  be  furthered  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  on  the  contrary  tends  to  violate 
the  principles  of  liberalization  and  non-discrimination 
which  are  fundamental  for  a  more  free  international 
trade. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  take  appropriate 
notice  of  the  serious  concern  of  the  Government  of  Fin- 
land in  respect  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
May  12,  1954. 


Washington,  D.  C, 
May  7, 195Jh 


Note  Verbale  From  the  Spanish  Embassy 

[Translation] 

The  Embassy  of  Spain  presents  its  compliments  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  state  that 
bills  H.  R.  8659  and  S.  3233,  identically  worded,  presented 
on  March  31,  1954  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
Merchant  Marine  Law  of  1936,  have  been  viewed  with 
some  alarm  in  Spanish  circles  interested  in  the  matter. 

The  reason  for  this  concern  is  that,  if  approved,  the 
above-mentioned  bills  will  mean  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  American  freighters,  since  they  would  be  assigned  goods 
purchased  in  other  countries,  agricultural  surpluses,  and 
products  for  the  purchase  of  which  any  system  of  United 
States  Treasury  assistance  is  used,  including  the  simple 
guarantee  of  convertibility. 

This  Embassy  is  aware  of  the  reasons  that  have  led 
to  the  presentation  of  these  bills,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  deems  it  advisable  to  state  that  if  these  bills  become 
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law  the  purchasing  power  of  Spain  in  this  market  will 
be  appreciably  restricted,  because  of  the  consequent  ex- 
pected reduction  in  dollars  for  payment  for  services  that 
can  be  rendered  by  Spanish  ships. 

The  Embassy  of  Spain  avails  itself  of  the  opportunity 
to  renew  to  the  Department  of  State  the  assurances  of  its 
highest  consideration. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
June  8,  195J,. 


Status  of  Former  German 
and  Japanese  Property 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 

I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  the  Committee  the  question  of  the  status  of 
former  German  and  Japanese  property  raised  by 
S.  3423.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
gress should  review  legislative  policy  in  this  field. 
The  seizure  and  disposition  of  enemy  property 
was  made  during  and  immediately  after  the  war, 
when  feelings  were  influenced  by  the  events  of 
that  period.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  have  a  fresh 
look  at  what  is  being  done  in  the  light  of  chang- 
ing world  circumstances  and  experience  in  admin- 
istering the  legislation. 

The  Department  has  submitted  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  commenting  on  questions  of  general 
principle  raised  by  the  bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  matter  in  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  a  few  of  the  aspects  of  the  question. 

The  policy  adopted  after  World  War  II  of 
completely  eliminating  ownership  of  enemy  pri- 
vate property  was  a  departure  from  historic 
American  policy  after  other  wars.  I  myself  have 
had  some  experience  in  this  field,  since  I  worked 
on  these  problems  in  connection  with  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  I  would,  frankly,  like  to  see  a  re- 
turn to  our  historic  position  to  the  extent  that  may 
be  possible,  although  I  appreciate  that  to  do  so 
involves  considerable  difficulties  after  so  long  a 
period  of  years. 

As  I  have  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  Committee, 
there  is  no  objection  from  a  foreign  policy  view- 
point to  the  return  as  a  matter  of  grace  of  vested 
German  property  or  of  Japanese  property.  In 
point  of  fact,  any  action  of  this  character  would 
be  welcomed,  both  by  the  Governments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  of  Japan,  as  an  in- 
dication of  a  return  to  more  normal  relations,  and 
if  course  by  the  owners  of  the  property.  I  per- 
sonally feel  sympathy  for  the  burdens  placed  on 
large  numbers  of  people  who  had  small  property 
loldings  in  this  country  representing  interests  in 
estates  and  trusts,  from  small  investments  or  pen- 
dons,  life  insurance  policies,  etc.    When  I  last  saw 


'Made  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  concerning  S.  3423,  To  Amend  the  Trading 
vith  the  Enemy  Act,  on  July  2  (press  release  361). 


Chancellor  Adenauer,  after  the  Berlin  Conference, 
he  particularly  mentioned  this  subject  to  me  and 
pointed  out  the  hardship  which  our  vesting  had 
caused  in  these  cases. 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  to  be  considered  is 
the  status  of  war  claims  still  outstanding,  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  Germany  for  war  damage  to  property. 

Because  of  the  great  dislocation  of  the  German 
economy  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  Allied  countries 
decided  to  look  to  the  German  assets  in  their  ter- 
ritories as  a  principal  source  for  the  payment  of 
their  claims  against  Germany.  If  this  approach 
is  to  be  reversed,  the  question  of  unsatisfied  claims 
against  Germany  would  call  for  consideration. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Japan  is  somewhat 
different,  in  that  we  have  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan,  in  which  there  has  been  provision  for  the 
payment  of  certain  claims  against  Japan  and  a 
definitive  waiver  of  the  balance. 

This  is  a  complicated  problem  which  involves 
many  policy  aspects.  A  good  deal  of  money  has 
already  been  disbursed  and  appropriations  would 
be  required.  Some  of  these  are  matters  which  go 
beyond  the  province  of  the  State  Department.  In- 
sofar as  the  problem  involves  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing adoption  of  legislation  along  the  general  lines 
of  this  bill. 


ANNEX 

Letter  From  Secretary  Dulles  to 
Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen 

July  1,  1954 
Dear  Senator  Dirksen  :  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  May  10,  1954  requesting  my  comments  on  S. 
3423,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act.  This  bill  would  in  substance  provide  for 
the  return,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  of  assets  vested 
from  nationals  of  enemy  countries,  or  the  liqui- 
dated proceeds  thereof.  The  benefits  of  the  Act 
would  not  apply  to  persons  convicted  of  war 
crimes  nor  to  persons  resident  in  the  Soviet  zones 
of  occupation  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  in 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Rumania  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Pursuant  to  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act, 
as  amended,  the  assets  of  the  governments  and 
nationals  of  Germany  and  Japan,  and  certain  as- 
sets of  the  government  and  nationals  of  Italy  were 
vested  in  the  United  States.  Assets  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  nationals  of  Rumania,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria,  with  which  the  United  States  was  also 
at  war,  were  in  general  not  vested  but  were  placed 
under  control.  Return  of  vested  Italian  assets 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  at  the  time  that 
an  agreement  was  executed  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  (dated  August  14,  1947),  which 
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provided  for  the  settlement  of  various  problems 
arising  out  of  the  war,  including  claims  against 
Italy  of  American  nationals.  Claims  of  Ameri- 
can nationals  against  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary,  arising  out  of  the  war  or  out  of  nation- 
alization of  property  have  not  been  settled.  Rec- 
ommendations regarding  these  claims  and  the 
assets  of  those  countries  in  the  United  States  are 
being  sent  to  the  Congress  separately  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  will  confine  my  com- 
ments in  this  letter  to  the  vested  German  and 
Japanese  assets.  Although  nearly  all  assets  in 
the  United  States  of  the  governments  and  nation- 
als of  these  countries  have  been  vested,  only  part 
of  them  have  been  liquidated.  Exact  values  are 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  the  Department  under- 
stands that  approximately  $60  million  of  property 
have  been  vested  as  being  of  Japanese  ownership 
and  $450  million  as  being  of  German  ownership. 
The  finding  of  enemy  ownership  has  been  con- 
tested in  the  case  of  important  properties  of  sub- 
stantial value,  and  the  total  amount  of  money 
which  may  ultimately  be  realized  from  the  vesting 
program  is  uncertain.  However,  $225  million  of 
enemy  assets  have  been  liquidated  and  authorized 
for  payment  or  paid  into  the  War  Claims  fund 
pursuant  to  existing  legislation. 

Under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  Congress 
has  provided  for  the  payment  of  certain  types  of 
claims  arising  out  of  the  war,  principally  those 
for  personal  injury  of  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
internees.  Other  war  claims  have  been  studied 
by  the  War  Claims  Commission  and  are  dealt  with 
in  the  two  reports  of  the  Commission  of  May  3, 
1950  and  January  16,  1953,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  The  claims  which  have 
thus  far  been  authorized  to  be  paid  have  been 
predominantly  against  Japan,  although  as  is  ob- 
vious from  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  assets 
vested  from  Japan  and  Germany,  the  source  of 
funds  has  been  predominantly  German  in  origin. 
In  fact,  the  total  claims  which  are  estimated  to 
be  payable  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
against  Japan  ($130  million)  greatly  exceed  the 
total  value  of  vested  Japanese  assets.  It  follows 
that  German  assets  have  been  used  to  an  important 
extent  for  the  payment  of  claims  against  Japan 
and  that  any  further  claims  to  be  paid  from  the 
War  Claims  fund  would  be  almost  exclusively 
from  this  source. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred, 
a  number  of  other  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress,  some  of  which  would  provide  for 
the  return  of  particular  categories  of  German  and 
Japanese  assets,  while  others  would  provide  for 
the  payment  of  particular  categories  of  claims 
from  the  War  Claims  fund.  These  bills  therefore 
all  represent  alternative  uses  of  the  funds  remain- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  Government  as  a  result 
of  the  vesting  of  German  and  Japanese  assets. 
The  Department  believes  that  it  would  be  appro- 


priate for  the  Congress  to  review  the  question 
of  the  disposition  of  these  assets  as  a  whole  and 
to  lay  down  a  general  policy  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  these  assets.  In  this  connection,  it 
desires  to  submit  the  following  general  comments. 

There  are  no  foreign  policy  objections  to  the 
return  of  former  enemy  assets,  or  the  proceeds 
of  their  liquidation,  as  proposed  in  S.  3423.  Any 
return  which  the  Congress  may  see  fit  to  make 
of  assets  vested  from  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations would  be  consistent  with  the  respect 
which  the  United  States  has  traditionally  accorded 
to  private  property  as  a  general  policy  and  with 
the  practice  which  has  been  followed  after  other 
wars.  The  return  of  such  assets  would  of  course 
be  welcomed  by  the  countries  concerned.  How- 
ever, it  appears  from  the  terms  of  S.  3423  ,\nd  from 
the  fact  that  a  significant  amount  of  assets  has 
already  been  liquidated  and  disposed  of  that  ap- 
propriations would  be  required  to  implement  the 
policy  proposed  in  the  bill.  The  amount  of  appro- 
priations required  either  from  a  complete  return 
of  German  and  Japanese  assets  or  for  any  meas- 
ure of  partial  return  has  not  been  estimated.  In 
the  circumstances,  the  Department  does  not  feel 
that  it  is  in  a  position  to  endorse  any  specific  pro- 
posal for  return  at  this  time. 

In  adopting  a  policy  on  this  subject,  the  Con- 
gress should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  there 
are  unsatisfied  claims  of  American  nationals 
against  Germany  and  Japan.  The  nature  of  these 
claims  is  indicated  in  the  reports  of  the  War 
Claims  Commission.  In  this  connection,  the  De- 
partment wishes  to  go  on  record  as  being  firmly 
opposed  to  any  further  use  of  former  German 
assets  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  claims  against 
countries  other  than  Germany. 

If  the  Congress  should  see  fit  to  provide  for  a 
partial  rather  than  full  return  of  vested  properties 
or  their  proceeds,  the  Department  believes  that 
preference  should  be  given  to  small  property  hold- 
ings, which  would  particularly  benefit  individuals 
who  had  life  insurance  policies,  pensions,  interests 
in  estates,  social  security  benefits,  bank  accounts 
and  real  property  holdings  and  would  spread  the 
benefits  of  a  return  widely  among  the  former 
owners  of  the  assets. 

Regardless  of  what  policy  is  followed  with  re- 
spect to  vested  assets  in  general,  the  Department 
believes  that  the  return  of  vested  trademarks  and 
copyrights  is  particularly  desirable.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department,  the  Office  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty on  December  19,  1952  released  from  blocking 
German  and  Japanese  trademarks  which  had  not 
previously  been  vested.  However,  it  continues  tc 
hold  about  400  vested  trademarks  and  500,00C 
vested  copyrights  which  cannot  be  released  with- 
out new  enabling  legislation.  Particularly  in  th< 
case  of  Germany,  the  trademarks  are  important 
to  export  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  returr 
of  copyrights  would  eliminate  a  point  of  frictior 
in  our  cultural  relations. 
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With  respect  to  governmental  property,  which 
is  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  bill,  it  may  be 
noted  that  American  practice  prior  to  World 
War  II  has  been  to  respect  property  of  a  diplo- 
matic character.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan 
specifically  excepts  diplomatic  and  consular  prop- 
erty from  the  right  of  seizure  of  Japanese  assets 
granted  to  the  Allied  powers.  In  this  connection, 
the  Department  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  bill, 
S.  1573,  has  recently  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  for  the  payment  of  $300,000 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Embassy  in  Washington  in  lieu 
of  the  former  German  Embassy  which  has  been 
vested  and  sold.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
the  case  of  Italy  previous  legislation  providing  for 
the  return  of  Italian  assets  did  not  exclude  govern- 
mental property  from  the  return.  (It  may  in 
fact,  be  necessary  to  reconcile  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  with  such  previous  legislation.) 

In  the  event  that  Congress  should  see  fit  to  pro- 
vide for  return  of  German  and  Japanese  assets,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  work  out  some  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  with  the  governments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  of  Japan.  Negotiations  would 
also  probably  be  required  with  other  governments 
with  which  the  United  States  has  concluded  agree- 
ments for  the  resolution  of  inter-custodial  con- 
flicts. There  are  various  other  practical  and 
technical  problems  involved  in  a  policy  of  return, 
a  number  of  which  are  raised  by  the  bill  under 
reference.  The  Department  believes  that  these 
aspects  of  the  question  can  be  best  considered  once 
a  general  policy  is  determined  and  would  be 
pleased  to  submit  its  comments  on  them  at  a  later 
date. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  Senator  Langer, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  who 
has  also  requested  my  comments. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Current^ Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy : 
83d?Congress,  2d  Session 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  and  United 
States  Information  Agency  Appropriations,  1955. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  H.  R.  8067,  Making 
Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1955. 
Part  1,  March  22-April  22,  1954,  pp.  1-1137. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  Hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  April  5-June 
8,  1954,  1200  pp. 

Universal  Copyright  Convention  and  Implementing 
Legislation.    Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  Executive  M,  83d  Congress,  1st  Session,  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention  and  S.  2559,  a  Bill  To 
Amend  Title  17,  United  States  Code,  Entitled  "Copy- 
rights."    April  7  and  8,  1954,  208  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  Appropriations, 
1955.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  H.  R.  8067. 
Part  2,  April  26-May  18,  1954,  pp.  1139-2263. 

Report  on  Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1953,  transmitted 
by  the  Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.     H.  Doc.  372,  April  26,  1954,  20  pp. 

Cargo  Preference  Bill  (50-50  Cargo).  Hearings  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  S.  3233,  A  Bill  To  Amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  To  Provide  Permanent 
Legislation  for  the  Transportation  of  a  Substantial 
Portion  of  Waterborne  Cargoes  in  United  States- 
flag  vessels.     May  5-24,  1954,  143  pp. 

Universal  Copyright  Convention.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Executive  M,  83d  Con- 
gress, 1st  session.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  5,  June  11,  1954, 
27  pp. 

Trade  Agreements  Extension.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
9474.     S.  Rept.  1605,  June  16,  1954,  4  pp. 

Restoring  VA  Benefit  Rights  to  Certain  Residents  of 
Japan  and  Germany.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3153. 
S.  Rept.  1601,  June  16,  5  pp. 

Providing  Relief  for  the  Sheep-raising  Industry  by  Mak- 
ing Special  Nonquota  Immigration  Visas  Available 
to  Certain  Skilled  Alien  Sheepherders.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  2862.  S.  Rept.  1600,  June  16,  1954, 
4  pp. 

Customs  Treatment  of  Wood  Dowels.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  2763.     S.  Rept.  1602,  June  16,  1954,  2  pp. 

Amending  Paragraph  1530  (e)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  6465.    S.  Rept.  1606,  June 

16,  1954,  3  pp. 

Copper  Import-tax  Suspension.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  7709.     S.  Rept.  1608,  June  16,  1954,  2  pp. 

Extension  on  a  Reciprocal  Basis  of  the  Period  of  the 
Free  Entry  of  Philippine  Articles  in  the  United  States. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9315.    H.  Rept.  1887,  June 

17,  1954,  3  pp. 

Convention  with  Belgium  Relating  to  Taxes  on  Estates 
and  Successions.  Message  from  the  President  Trans- 
mitting a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Belgium  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with 
Respect  to  Taxes  on  Estates  and  Successions,  Signed 
at  Washington  on  May  27,  1954.  S.  Exec.  G,  June  22. 
1954,  10  pp. 

Supplementary  Protocol  with  the  United  Kingdom  Relat- 
ing to  Taxes  on  Income.  Message  from  the  President 
Transmitting  the  Supplementary  Protocol  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Signed 
at  Washington  on  May  25,  1954,  Amending  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and 
the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income.  Signed  at  Washington  on  April 
26,  1945,  as  Modified  by  the  Supplementary  Protocol 
Signed  at  Washington  on  June  6,  1946.  S.  Exec.  H, 
June  22,  1954,  5  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Program.  Message  from  the  President 
Transmitting  Recommendations  Relating  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.  H.  Doc.  449,  June  23, 
1954,  4  pp. 

Study  of  Technical  Assistance  Programs.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  Res.  214.  S.  Rept.  1628,  June  23,  1954, 
2  pp. 

Permitting  Free  Entry  of  Articles  Imported  from  For- 
eign Countries  for  the  Purpose  of  Exhibition  at  the 
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First  International  Instrument  Congress  and  Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia,  Pa.  Report  to  accompany  H.  J. 
Res.  256.    H.  Kept.  1920,  June  24,  1954,  2  pp. 

Permitting  Free  Entry  of  Articles  Imported  from  Foreign 
Countries  for  the  Purpose  of  Exhibition  at  the  Wash- 
ington State  Fourth  International  Trade  Fair,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  53.  H.  Rept. 
1921,  June  24,  2  pp. 

Permitting  Free  Entry  of  Articles  Imported  from  Foreign 
Countries  for  the  Purpose  of  Exhibition  at  the  Inter- 
national Trade-sample  Fair,  Dallas,  Tex.  Report  to 
accompany  H.  J.  Res.  545.  H.  Rept.  1922,  June  24, 
1954,  1  p. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  R.  9678,  a  Bill  To  Promote 
the  Security  and  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
by  Furnishing  Assistance  to  Friendly  Nations,  and 
for  Other  Purposes.  H.  Rept.  1925,  Part  1,  June  25, 
1954,  113  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  Minority  views  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  9678.  H.  Rept.  1925,  Part  3,  June  25, 1954, 
9  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  R.  9678.  H.  Rept.  1925,  Part  2, 
June  25,  1954,  100  pp. 

Expressing  the  Sense  of  Congress  on  Interference  in 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  by  the  Soviet  Communi- 
ties. Report  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  91.  S.  Rept. 
1633,  June  25,  1954,  2  pp. 

Amending  Certain  Provisions  of  Part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  To  Provide  for  the  Regulation  for 
Purposes  of  Safety  and  Protection  of  the  Public,  of 
Certain  Foreign  Motor  Carriers  Operating  in  the 
United  States.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  7468. 
S.  Rept.  1650,  June  28, 1954,  3  pp. 

Authorization  for  Sale  of  Passenger-Cargo  Vessels.  Re- 
port to  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  161.  S.  Rept.  1645,  June 
28,  1954,  5  pp. 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  Conference  report  to  accompany  S.  2475.  H. 
Rept.  1947,  June  29, 1954,  10  pp. 

Authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
To  Proclaim  the  First  Sunday  of  Each  Month  for  a 
Period  of  12  Months  for  Prayer  for  People  Enslaved 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Report  to  accompany  S.  J. 
Res.  169.    S.  Rept.  1659,  June  29,  1954,  1  p. 

Naturalization  of  Former  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
Who  Have  Lost  United  States  Citizenship  by  Voting 
in  a  Political  Election  or  Plebiscite  Held  in  Occupied 
Japan.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1303.  H.  Rept.  1948, 
June  29,  1954,  5  pp. 

Amending  the  Foreijoi  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938, 
As  Amended.  Report  to  accompany  S.  37.  S.  Rept. 
1694,  June  29,  1954,  7  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  Appropriation 
Bill,  1955.  Conference  report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
8067.    H.  Rept.  2000,  June  29,  1954,  8  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Copyrights 

Universal  copyright  convention  and  three  related   pro- 
tocols.1   Done  at  Geneva   September  6,  1952. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  June  25,  1954. 

'Not  in  force. 
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International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (part  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  signed  at  San  Francisco  June 
26,  1945).     59  Stat.  1055;  TS  993. 
Renewal  deposited  (of  declaration  under  article  36  rec- 
ognizing compulsory  jurisdiction)  :   Honduras,   May 
24,  1954. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution ;  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  TIAS  2800.  Signed  at 
Brussels  July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ireland,  May  26,  1954. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  and  six  an- 
nexes.    Signed   at   Buenos   Aires  December   22,    1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Cuba,  May  19,  1954. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

the  wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

wounded,    sick    and   shipwrecked   members   of   armed 

forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.    Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Rumania,  June  1,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

Greece 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation.     Signed 
at  Athens,  August  3,  1951. 
Ratified  ivith  reservation:  United  States,  June  24, 1954. 

Ireland 

Agreement  governing  the  disposition  of  the  balance  in  the 
counterpart  special  account.  Signed  at  Dublin  June  17, 
1954.  Enters  into  force  upon  exchange  of  ratifications. 
The  agreement  is  subject  to  approval  for  the  United 
States  by  an  act  or  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Panama 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment, pursuant  to  general  agreement  for  technical 
cooperation  dated  December  30,  1950  (TIAS  2167). 
Signed  at  Panama  May  11,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
May  11,  1954. 

Peru 

Agreement  providing  special  technical  services  between 
the  United  States  and  Peru,  pursuant  to  the  general 
agreement  for  technical  cooperation  of  January  25, 
1951  (TIAS  2772),  as  amended.  Signed  at  Lima  April 
13,  1954.    Entered  into  force  May  21,  1954. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  concerning  a  special  program  of  facilities  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2017).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  London  June  8  and  15,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  June  15, 1954. 


2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


PUBLICATIONS 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  18  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
saae  W.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Senate  on  June  28  confirmed  Charles  E.  Saltzman 
o  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Vssignment  of  Director  General 

Department  Circular  108  dated  June  30 

The  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service  is  as- 
signed, effective  immediately,  to  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration.  In  a  staff  capacity,  he 
will  advise  and  assist  in  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  policies  governing  the  administration  of 
the  Foreign  Service. 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Retirement 

Burton  Yost  Berry,  Ambassador  to  Iraq,  effective  June 
50  (press  release  354  dated  June  29). 


Appointment 

Joseph  B.  Phillips,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  as  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Office  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany  (see  U.S.  Information 
Agency  press  release  dated  June  25) . 


Consular  Offices 

The  Consulates  of  Chihuahua,  Mazatlan,  Reynosa,  and 
3an  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  were  closed  to  the  public  June  15, 
1954,  and  will  be  closed  officially  June  30,  1954. 

The  functions  and  consular  districts  are  being  trans- 
ferred as  follows : 


From 

To 

Chihuahua 

Ciudad  Juarez 

Mazatlan 

Nogales 
Guadalajara 

Reynosa 

Matamoros 

San  Luis  Potosi 

Monterrey 
Guadalajara 
Mexico  City 

My  12,  1954 

Foreign  Relations  Volume 

Press  release  336  dated  June  21 

Nearly  1,000  pages  of  documents  on  the  begin- 
ning and  early  stages  of  the  undeclared  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  China  were  released  on  June  26 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States,  1937,  Volume  III,  The  Far 
East.  The  greater  part  of  this  material  is  in  seven 
chronological  chapters  giving  an  account  of  po- 
litical and  military  developments  for  the  year. 
Other  chapters  deal  with  efforts  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  and 
Salt  Revenue  Administrations,  developments  in 
"Manchoukuo,"  and  consideration  of  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  or  a  general 
Pacific  pact  of  nonaggression. 

During  the  first  half  of  1937  there  was  a  con- 
tinuing deadlock  in  Chinese-Japanese  relations. 
Ambassador  Nelson  T.  Johnson  reported,  however, 
that  under  Japanese  pressure  and  the  leadership 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  there  was  developing  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  a  realization  of  the  necessity 
for  unity  if  China  was  to  survive  as  a  nation  and 
that  a  measure  of  unity  had  already  been  achieved 
(pp.  87-91).  From  Japan,  Ambassador  Joseph 
C.  Grew  reported  that  Naotake  Sato  as  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  had  made  "a  very  bold  and 
courageous  attempt  to  persuade  Japan  to  adopt 
more  liberal  and  conciliatory  foreign  policies"  but 
that  under  existing  conditions  his  attempt  was 
practically  hopeless  (pp.  48-52) .  Mr.  Grew  noted 
indications  that  Japan  was  changing  its  methods 
from  forceful  aggression  to  friendship  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  although  there  was  doubt  that 
Japan's  basic  policy  to  dominate  China  and  the 
whole  Far  East  south  of  Siberia  in  one  way  or  an- 
other had  changed  (pp.  96-100).  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  expressed  concern  at  reports 
that  the  British  Government  might  be  willing  to 
recognize  that  Japan  had  a  "special  position"  or 
"special  interests"  in  China  (pp.  103-104).  On 
July  1  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  Wang 
Chung-hui,  informed  Ambassador  Johnson  that 
he  did  not  expect  any  further  Japanese  aggression 
for  the  time  being  and  that  during  the  lull  the 
Chinese  Government  would  strengthen  its  defenses 
in  anticipation  of  a  resort  to  force  in  defense  of  its 
rights  (pp.  125-126). 

Ambassador  Johnson  and  Ambassador  Grew 
were  in  agreement  in  reporting  their  belief  that 
the  Japanese  military  did  not  deliberately  plan 
the  clash  at  Marco  Polo  Bridge  on  July  7  which 
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precipitated  the  undeclared  war.  They  were  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese 
military  forces  was  responsible  for  the  conditions 
which  led  to  the  fighting  and  that  the  Japanese 
Army  did  seize  the  incident  as  an  occasion  for  ex- 
tending Japanese  power  in  North  China  (pp.  170- 
171,251-253,432-437). 

The  British  Government  proposed  a  "united 
front"  with  the  United  States  in  efforts  to  avert 
hostilities  but  this  suggestion  was  rejected  in  favor 
of  "parallel  action"  (pp.  226-228,  235-236).  The 
two  Governments  urged  upon  both  sides  that  they 
should  avoid  hostilities. 

Ambassador  Johnson  believed  that  nothing 
could  save  China  from  the  necessity  of  deciding 
whether  to  oppose  Japanese  aggression  with  force 
or  become  a  vassal  state  and  urged  that  China 
should  not  be  advised  to  yield  (pp.  385-386). 
Further  moves  by  the  Japanese  military  met 
strong  resistance  from  the  Chinese  and  the  con- 
flict soon  spread  to  a  full -sized  war.  With  this 
development,  Mr.  Johnson  telegraphed  on  Septem- 
ber 6 :  "If  the  powers  fail  to  condemn  this  brutal, 
unscrupulous  and  merciless  blotting  out  of  Chinese 
Government  control  within  its  own  territories  the 
reaction  within  China  may  well  be  disastrous." 
He  warned  that  the  time  was  coming  when  "we 
must  consider  whether  we  are  to  abandon  all  hope 
of  saving  something,  even  our  self-respect,,  from 
the  wreckage  of  150  years  of  cultural  and  com- 
mercial efforts  in  China"  (pp.  513-514). 

Ambassador  Grew  expressed  full  agreement 
with  Ambassador  Johnson  as  to  the  necessity  of 
Chinese  resistance  but  urged  that  the  United 
States  should  not  forfeit  Japanese  friendship  by 
condemning  Japan's  policy  toward  China  on  moral 
or  legal  grounds  (pp.  485-488).  In  reply,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cordell  Hull  expressed  doubt  that 
the  United  States  could  make  it  a  definite  ob- 
jective to  solidify  relations  with  Japan  as  Mr. 
Grew  had  suggested  while  pursuing  the  funda- 
mental objectives  upon  which  he  and  Mr.  Grew 
were  in  agreement.  Mr.  Hull  desired  it  to  be 
fully  understood  by  Japan  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment disapproved  its  foreign  policy  and  the  meth- 
ods the  Japanese  military  were  pursuing  (pp. 
505-508).  Ambassador  Grew  explained  in  a 
letter  of  September  15  to  Secretary  Hull  that  he 
agreed  with  the  course  of  action  so  far  pursued 
by  his  Government  but  again  urged  that  an  effort 
be  made  not  to  create  antagonism  among  the 
Japanese  by  public  censure  and  thus  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  with  Japan 
(pp.  525-530).  In  a  dispatch  of  October  2  he 
elaborated  on  the  benefits  of  such  a  policy  (pp. 
574-577). 

On  October  6,  Ambassador  Grew  drafted  a  fur- 


ther telegram  contrasting  the  American  policy  of 
"independent  action  to  protect  rights  and  interests 
in  China"  with  the  "British  effort  to  create  a  com- 
mon front  against  Japan,"  the  former  retaining 
Japanese  friendship  while  the  latter  had  forfeited 
it.  Before  this  telegram  was  sent,  President 
Roosevelt  delivered  his  "quarantine  speech"  at 
Chicago  on  October  5.  Mr.  Grew  felt  this  speech 
rendered  his  telegram  "superfluous"  at  that  date 
but  he  forwarded  it  in  a  dispatch  as  a  matter  of 
record  (pp.  590-593). 

A  report  that  the  Japanese  Emperor  was  pre- 
pared to  intervene  and  to  be  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  rather 
than  by  the  military  was  received  by  Eugene  H. 
Dooman  of  the  Embassy  at  Tokyo  on  December 
14,  but  on  the  same  day  a  further  report  indicated 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Konoye,  had  be- 
come much  alarmed  by  such  a  drastic  step  and 
Mr.  Dooman  was  told  to  consider  the  earlier  con- 
versation as  not  having  taken  place  (pp.  809-810). 

Ambassador  Johnson  telegraphed  on  December 
21  his  view  that  "The  real  policy  of  Japan  in 
China  is  planned  and  executed  by  the  Japanese 
Army  which  is  guided  only  by  its  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  military  obstacles  to  be  expected  and 
ignores  as  entirely  irrelevant  the  protests  of  for- 
eign governments  and  the  promises  of  Japanese 
diplomats,  neither  of  which  the  army  believes 
has  any  bearing  on  its  purely  military  problems. 
The  undoubtedly  friendly  feeling  of  the  Japanese 
people  and  Foreign  Office  for  the  American  peo- 
ple has  thus  far  had  no  effect  on  the  policy  of  the 
Japanese  Army  in  China"  (p.  826). 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  President  Roose- 
velt received  an  urgent  appeal  for  help  from 
Chiang  Kai-shek  (pp.  832-833). 

References  to  Communist  activities  in  China 
are  numerous  in  this  volume.  Japanese  pressure 
brought  some  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
Communists  and  the  National  Government,  and 
the  Soviet  Government  found  it  to  its  interests 
to  give  aid  and  encouragement  to  China  to  some 
extent  while  avoiding  becoming  involved  againsl 
Japan.  The  Chinese  Communist  forces  were  or 
ganized  into  government  forces  as  the  Eighth. 
Route  Army  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Com 
munists  had  forsworn  their  communistic  activ 
ities  (pp.  376-377,  479,  522,  548-549,  837-838)' 
Mr.  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Charge  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  reporting  on  September  20  regarding  Sino 
Soviet  relations,  expressed  the  view  that  th< 
Chinese  Communists  would  not  fail  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  the  situation  to  strengthen  their  in 
fluence  in  China  and  that  the  Soviet  Governmen 
realized  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  fully  understooc 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  Soviet  policies  in  tin 
Far  East  (pp.  537-541). 
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Economic  Bases  of  United  States-Latin  American  Relations 


by  Edward  G.  Gale 

Director,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs 


The  United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  are  bound  together  by  many  ties.  These 
include  ties  of  geography  and  of  history.  We  also 
share  common  ideals.  Furthermore,  our  interests 
are  such  that  we  have  customarily  found  ourselves 
holding  essentially  the  same  views  on  important 
political  issues.  I  am  sure  that  close  cooperation 
between  ourselves  and  our  sister  Republics  will 
continue,  not  because  we  do  not  often  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  but  because  it  will  continue  to  be 
in  our  mutual  interest  to  cooperate  and  to  resolve 
our  differences  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
accommodation. 

Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  American  Republics  rests  on  strong  economic 
bases  which  are  likely  to  be  of  an  enduring  nature. 
The  principal  economic  bases  of  U.S.  relations 
with  Latin  America  today  are  our  trade,  our  pri- 
vate financial  relations,  and  our  public  financial 
relations. 

Our  trade  of  nearly  $7  billion  annually  is 
divided  almost  equally  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports. Our  exports  to  Latin  America  are  equiva- 
lent to  about  1  percent  of  our  national  income  and 
represent  about  20  percent  of  our  total  exports. 
Their  exports  to  us  are  equivalent  to  about  8  per- 
cent of  their  national  income  and  represent  about 
50  percent  of  their  total  exports. 

Our  private  financial  relations  involve  direct 
private  U.S.  investments  in  Latin  America  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $6  billion.  Such  invest- 
ments have  flowed  into  Latin  America  since  the 
Second  World  War  at  the  average  annual  rate  of 
approximately  $250  million.  In  addition,  private 
earnings  of  U.S.  companies  in  Latin  America  have 
been  reinvested,  rather  than  being  returned  to  the 
United  States,  at  the  average  annual  rate  of  ap- 
proximately $190  million.  Thus  U.S.  private 
investment  in  Latin  America  has  been  increasing 
at  the  average  annual  rate  of  about  $440  million 
per  year. 

'Address  made  before  the  Indiana  University  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.,  on  July  9  (press  release  373  dated  July  8). 


Our  public  financial  relations  are  conducted 
through  membership  in  the  International  Bank 
and  directly  through  our  own  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  net  flow  of  loan  funds  (disbursements 
less  repayments)  from  these  two  institutions  into 
Latin  America  has  averaged  approximately  $93 
million  per  year  since  World  War  II,  of  which 
approximately  %  has  been  supplied  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  dollar  exchange  which  the 
Latin  American  countries  receive  from  their  trade 
with  us  and  from  our  private  investment  and 
loans  provides  them  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
capital  equipment  in  this  country  and  of  servicing 
dollar  investment  and  loans  which  they  need  to 
carry  out  their  economic  development  programs. 
Some  of  this  exchange  is  also  used  by  them  to  meet 
their  daily  requirements  for  such  food  and  other 
consumer  goods  as  they  need  to  import  from 
abroad. 

Favorable  trade  and  financial  relations  have 
helped  the  Latin  American  countries  to  achieve  a 
really  remarkable  rate  of  economic  progress  in 
recent  years.  Of  major  importance  in  these  rela- 
tions has  been  the  large  demand  and  favorable 
prices  for  Latin  American  export  commodities. 
Between  1939  and  1952  the  prices  of  their  exports 
had  risen  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  prices  of 
their  imports  that  they  would  have  been  able  to 
buy  more  than  twice  the  physical  volume  of  goods 
in  1952  with  the  1939  volume  of  exports. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  fact  I  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  minimize  the  industry,  intelligence, 
and  ingenuity  that  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
have  devoted  to  the  progress  which  they  have 
achieved  during  this  period.  I  merely  wish  to 
note  that  favorable  price  relations  facilitated  their 
efforts. 

The  following  are  some  indications  of  the  really 
remarkable  progress  which  they  have  made  since 
the  Second  World  War :  Population  is  increasing 
in  Latin  America,  on  the  average,  at  a  rate  of  from 
2  to  21/2  percent  per  annum — more  rapidly  than  in 
most  other  areas  of  the  world.  But  national  in- 
come has  been  expanding  at  a  considerably  more 
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rapid  rate  so  that  there  has  been  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  per  capita  income.  Output  of  goods 
and  services  has  been  substantially  in  excess  of 
population  growth.  The  per  capita  rate  of  in- 
crease of  output  of  goods  and  services  since  the 
war  has  been  around  3y2  percent  per  year.  Living 
standards  have  been  raised  appreciably  as  a  result, 
but  not  all  of  the  increased  output  has  gone  into 
increased  consumption.  Economic  development 
requires  that  capital  be  accumulated,  and  capital 
accumulation  in  Latin  America  since  the  close  of 
the  Second  World  War  has  been  exceptionally 
intense,  the  investment  rate  approximating  16 
percent  of  total  national  income.  This  compares 
favorably  with  the  record  of  even  highly  indus- 
trialized countries.  The  stock  of  capital  per 
worker  has  increased  on  the  average  of  from  $1,- 
177  in  1945  to  $1,409  in  1952,  an  increase  of  more 
than  25  percent.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this 
development  has  been  the  expansion  in  manufac- 
tures. The  value  of  manufactures  increased  from 
$6.8  billion  in  1945  to  $11.4  billion  in  1952.  This 
is  an  increase  of  better  than  70  percent  in  7  years. 
The  value  of  manufactures  surpassed  the  value  of 
agricultural  output  in  Latin  America  in  1947  for 
the  first  time  and  has  outranked  it  ever  since.  The 
fact  that  these  increases  are  measured  from  a  very 
low  initial  base  does  not  detract  from,  but  rather 
emphasizes,  the  achievement  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  during  this  period. 

Latin  American  officials  are  at  present  seriously 
concerned  over  the  possibility  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  sustain  this  rapid  rate  of  economic  prog- 
ress. In  some  ways  the  outlook  for  doing  so  is 
not  especially  good,  owing  to  a  decline  in  the  de- 
mand for,  and  falling  prices  of,  a  considerable 
number  of  their  export  products  such  as  tin,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  zinc.  Faced  with  a  shrinking  de- 
mand and  declining  prices,  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  are  understandably  concerned  over  the 
situation.  They  are  determined  to  continue  their 
recent  rate  of  progress  and  to  assure  their  eco- 
nomic development.  The  United  States  is,  of 
course,  not  in  a  position  to  underwrite  the  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America  or  the  other  underdevel- 
oped areas.  We  do  not  have  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal required  for  such  an  undertaking.  Further- 
more, I  do  not  believe  that  our  good  neighbors  to 
the  south  really  want  us  to  do  so.  They  are  a 
proud,  self-reliant,  and  self-respecting  people,  and 
I  am  sure  that  they  believe  that  they  are  largely 
capable  of  meeting  their  current  problems  them- 
selves. In  addition,  the  Latin  Americans  not  only 
have  the  will  to  meet  their  problems,  they  possess 
the  resources  to  do  so  and  to  support  a  much  higher 
level  of  economic  activity  than  they  now  enjoy. 

What  Latin  Americans  Want 

They  are  especially  interested,  however,  in  ac- 
tion which  we  may  be  prepared  to  take  to  help 
them:  (a)  stabilize  the  prices  of  their  exports,  (b) 


afford  them  the  freest  possible  access  to  our  market 
for  such  exports,  and  (c)  finance  the  foreign  cur- 
rency costs  of  their  economic  development  proj- 
ects. I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  each  of  these 
subjects. 


PRICES 

The  economic  situation  in  most  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon 
conditions  under  which  a  relatively  few  of  their 
commodities  are  sold  in  international  trade.  Most 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  one,  or  at  best  three  or  four,  raw  ma- 
terials and  foodstuff's.  For  example,  tin  is  the 
bellwether  in  Bolivia;  nitrates  and  copper  in 
Chile;  sugar  in  Cuba;  coffee  in  Brazil,  Colombia, 
El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala;  meat  and  wool  in 
Uruguay ;  petroleum  in  Venezuela ;  and  lead  and 
zinc  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  state  of  the  export  trade  in  these  few  com- 
modities has  a  direct  and  major  effect  upon  em- 
ployment and  upon  economic  activity  generally. 
They  supply  an  overwhelming  part  of  the  dollar 
exchange  required  for  the  purchase  of  capital 
equipment  in  the  United  States  and  for  servicing 
the  dollar  indebtedness  and  equity  investment. 
They  are  the  means  to  economic  development. 

The  Latin  American  countries  have  therefore 
suggested  that  the  United  States  help  maintain  a 
fixed  and  favorable  relationship  (from  their  view- 
point) between  the  prices  of  the  products  which 
they  export  and  the  prices  of  the  products  which 
they  import.  We  have  not  been  able  to  agree  to 
such  an  undertaking.  Even  with  the  decline  that 
has  occurred  in  the  prices  of  many  of  their  export 
commodities  in  the  last  year  or  two,  they  are,  in 
general,  still  favorably  priced.  Some,  such  as 
coffee  and  cocoa,  are  very  favorably  priced. 

Furthermore,  an  undertaking  to  maintain  a 
fixed  relationship,  on  a  worldwide  basis,  between 
the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  the  prices  of  man- 
ufactured goods  would  undoubtedly  be  impossible 
of  fulfillment.  It  would  involve  very  extensive 
controls  over  the  production  and  trade  of  all  of 
the  participating  countries.  The  complexity  of 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  suggested  by  the 
problems  that  we  have  had  in  this  country  in 
maintaining  our  agricultural  price  supports,  re- 
sulting as  they  have  in  recurring  surpluses. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  very  conscious 
of  the  problem  faced  by  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  their  prosperity 
depends  to  so  great  an  extent  on  such  a  limited 
number  of  commodities.  We  believe,  furthermore, 
that  there  is  a  constructive  contribution  which  the 
United  States  can  make  toward  maintaining 
greater  stability  in  world  prices.  A  number  of 
ways  by  which  we  can  do  this  were  indicated  by 
the  Randall  Commission.    These  include : 

1.  Measures  tending  to  relieve  or  remove  im- 
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pediments  to  U.S.  foreign  trade  and  to  encourage 
other  countries  to  move  in  the  same  direction,  a 
matter  which  I  will  discuss  in  greater  detail  later. 

2.  Encouragement  of  diversification  of  the  econ- 
omies of  the  countries  now  dependent  upon  a  small 
number  of  products,  and  encouragement  of  the 
governments  of  those  countries  to  pursue  policies 
likely  to  attract  foreign  investors  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  diversification. 

3.  Policies  which  will  temper  the  fluctuations 
of  our  domestic  economy,  which  exert  a  great 
influence  upon  the  course  of  world  prices. 

The  President,  as  you  know,  has  indicated  his 
determination  not  to  permit  the  development  in 
this  country  of  any  material  decline  in  the  rate 
of  economic  activity.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  50  percent  of  Latin  American  ex- 
ports are  sold  in  the  United  States,  this  determina- 
tion should  be  of  very  great  significance  to  them. 
In  addition,  the  President  has  announced  the  initi- 
ation of  a  new  "long-term"  stockpiling  program 
md  has  directed  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion to  review  objectives  for  35  to  40  minerals  in 
the  light  of  broader  terms  of  reference.  In  ac- 
quiring metals  and  minerals  under  this  new  secu- 
rity program,  preference  will  be  given  to  newly 
mined  metals  and  minerals  of  domestic  origin, 
rhe  program  will,  nevertheless,  have  indirect  bene- 
fits to  the  mining  industries  of  other  areas,  includ- 
ing Latin  America.  To  the  degree  that  the  U.S. 
Government  buys  and  stockpiles  domestic  mate- 
rials, these  materials  will  be  withheld  from  exert- 
ing a  generally  depressing  effect  on  world  com- 
modity markets. 


rRADE 

Since  the  United  States  takes  about  50  percent 
)f  all  the  goods  exported  by  the  Latin  American 
countries,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
lave  a  great  interest  in  the  tariff  policy  which  we 
pursue.  Especially  at  a  time  such  as  the  present 
vhen  they  face  declining  prices  for  many  of  their 
exports,  and  when  they  know  that  without  profit- 
ible  two-way  trade  with  the  United  States  they 
■annot  hope  to  maintain  their  standards  of  living, 
<vhich  despite  all  the  advances  they  have  made  are 
>n  the  average  still  very  low  by  comparison  with 
airs,  the  trade  policy  which  we  adopt  is  of  very 
preat  significance  to  them.  Their  anxiety  is  par- 
icularly  acute  at  present  because  there  are  a 
mmber  of  commodities  which  are  of  major  im- 
>ortance  to  one  or  more  of  the  Latin  American 
ountries  concerning  which  there  have  for  some 
ime  been  almost  continuous  threats  of  tariff  in- 
reases  or  other  restrictions. 

These  commodities  include  petroleum,  upon 
vhich  the  economic  prosperity  of  Venezuela  de- 
ends  and  which  at  present  underlies  a  very  f  avor- 
ble  trade  relationship  between  the  United  States 
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and  Venezuela.  Last  year  90  percent  of  Vene- 
zuela's foreign  exchange  came  from  petroleum  and 
24  percent  of  all  its  petroleum  exports  came  to  the 
United  States.  They  include  lead  and  zinc  which 
together  last  year  accounted  for  about  22  percent 
of  the  export  trade  of  Mexico,  16  percent  of  that 
of  Peru  and  11  percent  of  that  of  Bolivia. 

We  imported  about  1,050,000  barrels  a  day  of 
petroleum  products  in  1953,  to  meet  a  consumption 
requirement  of  about  8  million  barrels  a  day.  In 
other  words,  imports  supplied  about  12  percent  of 
our  consumption.  There  are  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress which  would  shut  out  %  of  our  current  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil,  which  comes  principally 
from  Venezuela,  and  which  would  severely  restrict 
imports  of  other  crude  petroleum  products.  Some 
would  oblige  the  Tariff  Commission  to  impose 
quotas  or  increase  duties  whenever  injury  can  be 
shown  to  any  domestic  producer. 

Lead  is  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  iy16  cents  per 
pound  or  about  8.2  percent  of  the  1953  price,  and 
zinc  is  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  7/10  cents  per 
pound  or  about  8.8  percent  of  the  1953  price. 
There  are  proposals  now  under  consideration 
which  would  more  than  double  the  duties  on  both 
of  these  commodities. 

The  reason  for  these  various  proposals  is  the 
fact  that  the  postwar  reduction  in  demand  has, 
in  some  cases,  adversely  affected  our  producers, 
just  as  it  has  Latin  American  producers  of  the 
same  commodities.  To  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
posals would  be  effective,  however,  they  would 
improve  the  position  of  our  producers  by  further 
worsening  theirs.  There  is  probably  nothing  in  our 
economic  relations  with  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries at  the  present  time  that  is  as  critical  as  the 
action  we  take  on  these  commodities.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  relief  to  our  domestic  producers  of  the 
commodities  involved  is  warranted,  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  inter- 
American  relations  for  it  to  be  provided  in  some 
way  that  would  not  restrict  imports.  Such  relief 
would,  furthermore,  be  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  on  March  30  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy.2  In  supporting  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  on  assuring  raw  materials 
for  defense,  the  President  stated  that  he  believed 
that  it  is  normally  sound  that  "domestic  sources 
for  raw  materials  required  for  military  purposes 
should  be  assured  by  direct  means  and  not  by  tar- 
iffs and  import  quotas." 

This  is,  however,  only  one  part  of  the  total  pic- 
ture of  our  trade  relations  with  the  other  American 
Republics.  There  are  courses  of  action  in  the  trade 
field  which  they  are  now  pursuing  which  are  harm- 
ful to  their  economic  relations  with  us  and  which 
they  seek  in  part  to  justify  by  allegations  of  vari- 
ous kinds  as  to  the  trade  policy  of  this  country. 
For  example,  the  criticism  is  often  made  in  Latin 
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America  that  we  do  not  wish  them  to  industrialize. 
In  support  of  this  position  it  is  pointed  out  that 
our  tariffs  are  higher  on  semimanufactured  and 
manufactured  products  than  on  raw  materials, 
thus  making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  process 
their  raw  materials  before  exporting  them  to  us. 
They  also  maintain  that  they  need  tariff  protec- 
tion for  their  young  industries  and  argue  that  the 
United  States  grew  to  industrial  greatness  with 
the  help  of  tariff  protection  for  its  industries. 
They  therefore  state  that  the  United  States  should 
unilaterally  reduce  its  duties  on  imports  from 
Latin  America  while  agreeing  that  they  maintain 
or  increase  their  tariffs  on  imports  from  the  United 
States. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  tariffs  do  make  it 
harder  for  the  Latin  Americans  to  sell  semiproc- 
essed  and  processed  goods  to  us  than  to  sell  us  raw 
materials.  In  general,  however,  the  tariff  treat- 
ment accorded  by  the  United  States  to  imports 
from  Latin  America  is  very  favorable.  Approxi- 
mately y5  of  such  imports  are  on  the  free  list  and 
they  are  therefore  not  subject  to  duty.  Further- 
more, the  average  rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports 
from  Latin  America  is  generally  very  low.  In 
1953  it  was  8.4  percent.  In  addition,  during  the 
past  20  years  the  United  States  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  major  trading  country  of  the  world 
to  reduce  its  tariffs.  During  the  same  period,  the 
Latin  American  countries  have  increased  their 
tariffs,  especially  on  manufactured  products. 
They  have  also  instituted  a  large  number  of  other 
restrictions  on  imports  which  are  often  more  re- 
strictive than  tariffs.  Some  of  them  have  export 
taxes  on  raw  materials  which  do  not  apply  to 
manufactured  goods.  Many  of  them  have  mul- 
tiple exchange  rate  systems  which,  at  times,  have 
the  effect  of  giving  greater  encouragement  to  the 
exportation  of  manufactured  products  than  to  the 
exportation  of  raw  materials. 

With  reference  to  the  effect  which  trade  policy 
may  have  had  on  the  industrial  growth  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  our  Latin  American 
friends  refer,  it  appears  much  more  likely  that  the 
development  of  our  industry  in  a  very  large  free 
trade  area  of  48  states,  in  which  competitive  con- 
ditions prevailed,  was  much  more  important  than 
the  fact  that  our  industries  were  protected  against 
imports  from  other  countries. 

In  view  of  considerations  such  as  these,  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  is  that  while  we  are 
prepared,  subject  to  approval  by  Congress  of  ade- 
quate authority,  to  negotiate  with  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  as  with  other  countries,  for  a  rea- 
sonably orderly  and  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade 
barriers,  we  are  not  prepared  unilaterally  to  re- 
duce our  tariffs.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  will- 
ing to  examine  sympathetically  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  specific  situations  where  they 
believe  that  their  industrial  development  is  being 
retarded  by  a  lack  of  tariff  protection.  In  doing 
so,  we  believe  that  they  will  be  influenced  by  the 
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fact  that  in  order  to  provide  increased  real  incom< 
for  their  growing  populations  they  must  increas* 
their  economic  productivity  and  that  encouraging 
industry  to  develop  under  competitive  condition 
is  an  effective  means  to  this  end. 


FINANCING     DEVELOPMENT 

It  is  estimated  that  over  90  percent  of  the  fund 
that  have  gone  into  economic  development  in  Latii 
America  in  recent  years  have  been  supplied  fron 
Latin  America's  own  savings.  The  remainder  ha 
been  supplied  by  foreign  investors,  private  an( 
public.  It  is,  of  course,  upon  Latin  Americai 
savings  that  the  other  American  Republics  mus 
continue  primarily  to  rely  for  economic  develop 
ment  funds.  The  United  States  has,  however 
been  a  significant  source  of  foreign  capital.  Tb 
increase  of  U.S.  direct  private  investment  in  Lath 
America  of  approximately  $440  million  per  yea: 
since  the  Second  World  War  has  helped  to  finano 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  currency 
costs  of  their  economic  development.  Loans  o 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Internationa 
Bank  have  also  helped  supply  Latin  America' 
needs  for  capital  goods  from  abroad. 

United  States  private  capital  would  undoubt 
edly  be  available  to  the  Latin  American  countrie 
in  a  much  larger  volume  if  they  wanted  it  an< 
deliberately  tried  to  attract  it.  Private  capita 
could  be  made  available  by  the  United  States  oi 
a  much  larger  scale  than  could  public  capita! 
Measured  against  domestic  private  investment  i: 
the  United  States,  our  private  investment  in  Lati: 
America  is  exceedingly  small.  The  $6  billion  o 
direct  private  investment  which  we  have  made  i 
Latin  America,  and  which  has  been  built  up  t 
this  figure  over  a  period  of  many  years,  is  actual! 
small  by  comparison  with  domestic  private  ir 
vestment  in  the  United  States  during  any  one  yeai 
For  example,  it  is  small  in  comparison  with  dc 
mestic  private  investment  in  the  United  State 
during  1953  in  the  amount  of  $55.7  billion. 

The  Latin  American  countries  would  undoubi 
edly  gain  much  from  the  investment  of  furthe 
U.S.  private  capital.  To  them  it  would  mean  ir 
creased  economic  development  with  the  many  ber 
efits  that  it  brings.  In  terms  of  increased  incom« 
however,  the  U.S.  investor  has  little  to  gain  b 
investing  in  Latin  America.  In  fact  one  of  tl: 
principal  reasons  why  additional  U.S.  capital  do( 
not  flow  into  the  Latin  American  countries  is  tr 
existence  of  opportunities  in  the  United  States  fc 
investing  exceedingly  large  sums  of  capital  at  rati 
of  return  which  are  almost  as  high,  and  in  sorr 
cases  higher,  than  the  rates  that  could  be  earne 
in  Latin  America.  In  certain  fields,  such  as  pul 
lie  utilities,  the  average  rate  of  return  earned  b 
private  capital  in  the  United  States  is  considerabl 
higher  than  in  Latin  America  and  it  is  difficult  1 
see  how  there  can  be  any  substantial  flow  of  pr 
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vate  investment  funds  into  such  fields  until  the 
situation  is  radically  altered. 

There  are  also  at  present  a  number  of  basic  at- 
titudes which  are  widely  held  in  Latin  America 
that  would  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  flow  of 
United  States  private  capital  could  be  materially 
increased.  For  example,  it  is  often  alleged  that 
U.S.  capitalists  are  invading  the  Latin  American 
countries,  are  attempting  to  control  them,  and  do 
not  wish  them  to  become  industrialized  because 
we  wish  them  to  be  merely  a  source  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  a  market  for  industrial  products.  As 
I  have  indicated  earlier,  the  amount  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate capital  flowing  into  Latin  America  is  exceed- 
ingly small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  in- 
vested domestically  in  the  United  States.  With 
respect  to  the  allegation  that  U.S.  corporations 
seek  to  exercise  control  over  the  Latin  American 
countries,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  on  a  per  cap- 
ita basis  U.S.  investment  in  Canada  is  approxi- 
mately 10  times  as  great  as  in  Latin  America  and 
that  our  neighbors  to  the  north  would  resent  and 
know  to  be  untrue  the  allegation  that  our  invest- 
ments influence  their  economic  life. 


Record  of  U.S.  Business 

Although  there  were  undoubtedly  abuses  in  the 
past,  the  record  of  U.S.  business  in  Latin  America 
has  been  increasingly  good.  It  is  upon  the  Latin 
American  governments,  rather  than  upon  our  own, 
that  the  responsibility  devolves  for  seeing  that  any 
remaining  abuse  is  checked  and  that  business  in 
their  countries  is  conducted  in  the  national  inter- 
est. Today,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fact  that  foreign 
business  in  Latin  America  is  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning  and  that  in  some  sectors  several  of 
the  Latin  American  governments  have  gone  so 
far  in  harassment  and  restrictive  measures  as  to 
discourage  further  investment  which  could  ma- 
terially facilitate  their  economic  development.  It 
is,  however,  for  them,  rather  than  for  us,  to  de- 
termine the  rate  at  which  investments  should  flow 
into  their  countries  and  we  have  no  desire  to  en- 
courage capital  to  go  into  countries  where  it  is 
not  wanted. 

With  reference  to  the  allegation  that  we  do  not 
wish  the  Latin  American  countries  to  industrial- 
ize, to  which  I  also  made  references  earlier  in  dis- 
cussing trade  problems,  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  much  of  the  private  capital  that  is  now  going 
into  Latin  America  is  going  into  industrial  under- 
takings. Furthermore,  as  a  government,  we  have 
steadily  sought  to  promote  the  industrialization 
of  Latin  America  and  have  applauded  their  prog- 
ress in  this  field.  Since  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  established  in  1934,  it  has  made  loan  commit- 
ments to  the  Latin  American  countries  of  more 
than  $2  billion  of  which  considerably  more  than 
%  has  been  committed  since  1945.    These  loans 


have  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  industrial 
development  in  Latin  America.  Our  technical  co- 
operation program  has  contributed  substantially 
to  the  same  objective. 

As  is  the  case  with  private  capital,  the  rate  at 
which  additional  public  loan  capital  will  flow  into 
Latin  America  is  largely  for  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  to  determine.  The  flow  of  loan  funds 
could  undoubtedly  be  substantially  increased. 
Their  ability  to  borrow  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
basic  soundness  of  their  financial  position  and  of 
the  projects  for  which  they  seek  financing.  These 
in  turn  depend  upon  many  factors,  including  not 
only  the  volume  of  their  exports  but  their  finan- 
cial and  monetary  stability.  To  a  very  consid- 
erable extent  these  are  factors  within  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Latin  American  countries  as  sov- 
ereign nations,  and  there  are  close  limitations  on 
our  ability  or  our  right  to  influence  their  action. 

As  you  may  know,  the  United  States  and  the 
other  American  Republics  are  scheduled  to  meet 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  fall  in  a  Conference  of  Min- 
isters of  Economy  or  Finance.  The  problems 
which  I  have  been  discussing  with  you  will  make 
up  a  large  part  of  the  agenda  for  that  conference 
and  are  to  be  thoroughly  discussed.  The  United 
States  is  now  very  actively  formulating  its  posi- 
tion for  the  conference.  It  is  our  belief  that  not 
only  the  United  States  but  the  Latin  American 
countries  should  go  to  the  conference  with  posi- 
tive programs  for  meeting  the  problems.  Their 
stake  in  maintaining  and,  if  possible,  improving 
the  generally  good  economic  relations  which  exist 
between  the  two  areas  is  as  great  as  ours,  and  I 
am  confident  that  within  the  framework  of  our 
respective  national  economic  policies  a  good  deal 
of  progress  will  be  achieved  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Question  of  Recognition  of 
New  Guatemalan  Government 

Press  release  375  dated  July  8 

At  his  news  conference  on  July  8  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  if  he  was  prepared  to  state 
whether  the  United  States  will  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Government  of  Guatemala  as 
requested  by  the  Junta  there.  Secretary  Dulles 
made  the  following  reply : 

We  are  applying  to  that  Government  the  same 
tests  as  we  normally  apply  when  there  is  a  change 
of  government.  Primarily,  we  want  to  feel  sat- 
isfied that  the  new  regime  will  be  able  and  willing 
to  carry  out  its  international  obligations.  If  we 
are  satisfied  on  that  point,  as  I  hope  and  expect  we 
shall  be,  then  we  would  proceed  to  recognition. 
But  at  the  moment  we  are  going  through  the  nor- 
mal testing  as  regards  ability  and  willingness  to 
carry  out  international  obligations. 
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Floods  on  Rio  Grande 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  messages  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  President  Adolf  o  Ruiz 
Cortines  of  Mexico. 

President  Eisenhower  to  President  Ruiz  Cortines 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  1 

I  join  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  expressing  to  Your  Excellency  and  the 
people  of  Mexico  profound  sympathy  in  the  tragic 
disaster  wrought  by  flood  waters  along  the  Rio 
Grande  which  has  brought  untold  suffering  to 
many  persons  in  both  countries.  Our  thoughts 
and  prayers  go  out  to  those  bereaved  and  left 
homeless. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President  Ruiz  Cortines  to  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  3 

In  thanking  your  Excellency  very  cordially  for 
your  sympathetic  expressions  occasioned  by  the 
floods  along  the  Rio  Grande,  may  I  assure  you  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  I  share  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  same  deep  feelings  with  regard  to  the  loss 
of  life  and  the  sufferings  which  that  catastrophe 
has  brought  to  the  people  along  the  border  of  our 
two  countries. 

Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines 
President  of  Mexico 


Peru-Ecuador  Boundary  Dispute 

Press  release  379  dated  July  10 

The  United  States,  as  one  of  the  guarantor  states 
of  the  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Bound- 
aries of  January  29,  1942,  between  Ecuador  and 
Peru,  is  releasing  the  following  communique  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  received  from 
the  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the  guarantor 
states,  which  sits  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  com- 
munique is  also  being  released  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santiago,  and  Buenos  Aires,  capitals  of  other 
guarantor  states,  and  at  Quito  and  Lima,  capitals 
of  the  two  principals  which  subscribed  to  the 
aforementioned  protocol : 

In  response  to  the  proposals  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Representatives  of  the  guarantor  states  of  the 


Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Boundaries  betwee 
Ecuador  and  Peru  of  January  29,  1942,  the  Governmer. 
of  Peru,  in  the  presence  of  the  Military  Attaches  of  th 
guarantor  states  accredited  in  Lima,  has  proceeded,  s 
Vargas  Guerra  in  the  Morona  River  region,  with  the  r< 
patriation  of  the  Ecuadoran  soldiers  in  its  possession  thu 
puting  an  end  to  the  differences  which  might  have  preji 
diced  mutual  understanding  in  its  relations  with  Ecuado: 
The  act  of  repatriation  took  place  at  9  a.  m.  on  July  ! 
1954. 


The  Meaning  of  Independence  Day 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  th 
President  to  Mayor  Joseph  F.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Phila 
delphia,  which  was  read  at  Independence  Da 
Ceremonies  at  Independence  Hall  on  July  5. 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  5 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor  :  I  send  warm  greetings  to  al 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  the  distinguishei 
friends  joining  them  for  the  Fourth  of  July  cere 
monies  at  Independence  Hall. 

Because  your  city  was  the  birthplace  of  our  Dec 
laration  of  Independence  and  was  closely  asso 
ciated  with  many  of  the  important  incidents  am 
figures  of  our  Revolutionary  history,  it  occupie 
a  high  place  in  American  sentiment  and  memories 
For  most  of  us  it  symbolizes  Freedom  itself. 

During  the  decades  following  upon  those  stir 
ring  events  in  Philadelphia,  the  march  of  f  reedor 
toward  many  corners  of  the  globe  seemed  triurn 
phant  and  certain  to  continue.  But,  beginning 
score  of  years  ago,  it  has  suffered  notably  fror 
forces  marshalled  by  the  leaders  of  Fascism  an 
Communism.  Though  their  evil  doctrines  differ  i 
some  respects,  they  are  as  one  in  contempt  of  on 
concepts  of  liberty  and  human  dignity.  Both  hav 
disdained  and  attempted  to  destroy  all  religion 
belief  and  have  ruled  the  millions  under  their  cor 
trol  through  cruelty,  violence  and  deceit. 

Important  parts  of  these  conspiracies  have  a 
ready  been  stopped  by  an  outraged  humanity 
Eventually  the  others  are  certain  to  go,  because  i 
the  long  run  nothing  can  stand  before  man's  ii 
tense  desire  for  personal  liberty  and  his  determ 
nation  to  worship  in  his  own  way. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July  we  confidently  stri\ 
toward  the  ultimate  triumph  of  peace  and  justic 
in  the  world.  May  it  be  a  conquest,  we  pray,  a< 
complished  not  by  force,  but  through  patiei 
perseverance  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  an 
understanding  among  nations  and  men. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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Functions  of  the  American  Consul 


by  Nicholas  S.  Lakas 

Vice  Consul,  Alexandria,  Egypt x 


Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  "The  Amer- 
ican Consulate  in  Your  Community."  This  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  importance  to  me  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
:he  United  States.  It  is  of  even  greater  impor- 
:ance  to  me  that  you  understand  more  fully  why 
:here  is  an  American  consulate  in  your  community, 
rherefore,  it  is  my  intention  this  evening  to  clear 
jp  for  you  such  questions  as:  What  is  a  consulate 
md  what  is  its  business?  What  is  a  consul  and 
what  does  he  do  in  your  community? 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  speak  in  detail  and  at 
;reat  length  on  a  subject  close  to  my  heart,  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  limited  time  available 
:o  us  this  evening  and  I  shall  therefore  restrict  my 
;alk  to  a  general  sketch  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  my  Service,  and  to  a  condensed  descrip- 
;ion  of  some  of  our  principal  functions. 

The  origin  of  consular  offices  and  functions  ante- 
dates the  development  of  diplomatic  exchanges. 
Early  in  the  history  of  commerce,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  commercial  states  to  establish  a  jurisdic- 
;ion  over  their  own  seamen,  vessels,  cargoes,  and 
lationals.  As  the  operations  of  commerce  in  for- 
eign ports  also  involved  national  interests  as  well 
is  individual  interests  of  merchants  and  seamen, 
t  became  equally  necessary  that  this  jurisdiction 
De  exercised  by  an  agent,  that  is,  by  a  person  who 
was  a  national  of  the  state  concerned.  Hence,  we 
ind  among  the  states  of  antiquity  commercial 
Magistrates  with  functions  similar  to  those  vested 
n  the  consuls  of  today,  though  much  more 
extensive. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  consuls  were  semiam- 
)assadors  and  ministers  who  watched  over  the  in- 
:erests  of  their  countrymen,  deciding  their  dis- 
putes, protecting  their  commerce,  and  exercising 
arge  judicial  and  commercial  powers,  independent 
)f  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  were 
iccredited.  When  embassies  or  legations  came  to 
De  established  in  name  and  in  fact,  the  consular 
office  lost  much  of  its  diplomatic  character.  How- 
address  made  before  the  English  Teachers'  Club  of 
Alexandria  on  July  1. 


ever,  the  growth  of  world  commerce  and  the  inten- 
sification of  international  relations  in  our  own  time 
have  had  the  effect  of  again  broadening  the  scope 
of  consular  functions  by  placing  upon  consular 
representatives  numerous  duties  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  modern  character. 

The  United  States  consular  service  was  created 
in  the  1780's  as  an  addition  to  our  diplomatic  serv- 
ice and  was  subsequently  consolidated  with  the 
diplomatic  service  under  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  Today, 
officers  of  our  Foreign  Service  are  generally  com- 
missioned as  both  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 
While  assigned  to  consulates,  officers  hold  one  of 
three  ranks :  consul  general,  consul,  or  vice  consul, 
the  rank  of  consul  general  being,  of  course,  the 
highest  consular  rank  in  our  Service.  An  officer 
in  charge  of  a  consulate,  whether  consul  general, 
consul,  or  vice  consul,  carries  full  responsibility 
for  the  proper  conduct  and  execution  of  the  con- 
sulate's operations  in  addition  to  being  responsible 
for  all  decisions  which  he  may  make  in  his  capacity 
as  the  principal  officer  of  the  post. 

Growth  of  Foreign  Service 

Our  commercial  and  diplomatic  interests  in  the 
1780's  were  tended  to  by  16  consular  officers  and 
by  three  diplomatic  missions.  Today,  our  For- 
eign Service  is  manned  by  more  than  14,000  em- 
ployees, about  1,300  of  whom  are  career  officers. 
From  the  original  19  posts  we  now  have  244  con- 
sulates and  diplomatic  posts  functioning  in  vari- 
ous communities  around  the  globe. 

According  to  law,  and  when  there  are  available 
funds,  American  personnel  are  returned  to  the 
United  States  any  time  after  2  to  3  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  overseas  for  a  30-  to  60-day  home 
leave,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  are  either 
reassigned  to  another  post,  or  take  up  an  assign- 
ment in  the  Department  of  State,  or  are  returned 
to  their  former  station.  It  has  recently  become 
the  practice  to  alternate  our  assignments  during 
our  early  training  period  from  consulate  to  em- 
bassy and  vice  versa. 
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The  United  States  establishes  consular  offices 
at  important  seaports  and  trade  centers  of  other 
nations  to  (1)  protect  and  aid  the  persons  and  in- 
terests of  American  citizens;  (2)  encourage  and 
facilitate  a  flow  of  mutually  profitable  trade ;  and 
(3)  foster  and  maintain  good  will  and  common 
understanding  with  the  respective  communities. 

Early  consular  records  of  the  United  States 
show  that  we  have  maintained  consular  representa- 
tion in  Alexandria  for  more  than  one  century  and 
that  our  first  consular  office  with  the  rank  of  con- 
sulate general  in  our  Service  was  created  here  in 
Alexandria  early  in  1854.  Our  office  exercises 
consular  jurisdiction  over  most  of  the  Nile  Delta's 
8,495  square  miles,  which,  in  area,  is  comparable 
to  the  size  of  our  State  of  Massachusetts. 

When  I  say  consular  jurisdiction,  I  simply  mean 
this.  The  United  States  has  two  consular  posts 
in  Lower  Egypt,  one  here  in  Alexandria  and  the 
other  in  Port  Said.  Each  post  is  directly  con- 
cerned only  with  its  consular  activities  within  its 
area.  Residents  in  the  Governorates  of  Alexan- 
dria, Damietta,  and  the  six  Provinces  of  Behera, 
Dakhahlia,  Gharbia,  Menufia,  Galubiya,  and  Shar- 
quia,  attend  to  whatever  consular  transactions  they 
may  have  with  our  office  at  Alexandria.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  hear,  I'm  sure,  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  our  daily  work  has  to  do  with  assisting 
residents  of  this  area  with  a  variety  of  requests 
and  problems. 

According  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President 
of  the  United  States  and  our  first  Secretary  of 
State,  consular  representatives  from  other  nations 
stationed  in  the  United  States  were  to  be  "consid- 
ered as  distinguished  foreigners  dignified  by  a 
commission  from  their  Sovereign  and  specially 
recommended  by  him  to  the  respect  of  the  nation 
with  whom  they  reside."  Consular  officials  of  all 
nations  stationed  throughout  the  world  carry  on 
their  work  much  along  the  same  lines  as  I  and  my 
colleagues  do  here  in  your  community  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nations,  treaties,  and  consu- 
lar conventions. 


Day-to-Day  Functions 

Our  principal  day-to-day  operations  include  as- 
sistance to  Americans  on  a  cradle-to-grave  basis, 
with  a  lot  of  activity  in  between.  It  is  mandatory 
that  the  birth  of  American  children  abroad  be 
reported  to  the  nearest  Foreign  Service  post, 
which,  in  turn,  reports  the  blessed  event  to  Wash- 
ington. If  an  American  citizen  so  desires,  he  may 
have  his  marriage  abroad  witnessed  by  the  consul, 
who  then  issues  a  certificate  that  he  did  witness  the 
ceremony  in  his  official  capacity.  The  consulate 
will  bury  or  ship  to  the  United  States  the  remains 
of  American  citizens  who  die  in  this  area.  If  an 
American  citizen  dies  in  this  area  without  a  legal 
representative,  we  assist  in  the  settlement  of  his 
estate.    And  not  to  forget  a  very  important  ac- 


tivity, we  investigate  claims  to  American  citizer 
ship  and  issue  documents  of  identity  and  passport 
to  American  citizens.  We  are  also  directly  ir 
volved  in  the  shipment,  discharge,  and  relief  c 
seamen  serving  on  American  vessels.  Recipient 
and  beneficiaries  of  United  States  pensions,  resi 
dent  in  the  Alexandria  district,  receive  their  check 
through  our  office. 

Here  are  a  few  more  of  our  functions.  Our  cor 
sulate  general  issues  immigrant  and  nonimmigrar 
visas  to  local  residents  who  desire  to  visit  or  to  er 
grate  to  the  United  States.  With  certain  excej 
tions,  invoices  of  merchandise  over  $100  in  vah 
destined  for  the  United  States  must  be  certifie 
by  the  consulate  general.  This  consular  certifica 
tion  is  performed  to  enforce  our  customs  regula 
tions  with  respect  to  prohibited  goods  and  thos 
which  require  disinfection  or  special  documenta 
tion.  Notarials  and  depositions  are  also  part  o 
our  daily  routine. 

Also  of  primary  importance  is  the  analysis,  eval 
uation,  and  reporting  to  Washington  of  events 
situations,  and  opinions  in  Northern  or  Lowe 
Egypt  which,  we  believe,  might  be  of  interest  t 
our  Government.  Our  reports  cover  a  multitud 
of  subjects  and  range  from  descriptions  of  trad 
and  commerce  facilities  to  trends  in  public  opinio] 
on  any  number  of  topics — from  local  market  con 
ditions  to  local  developments  in  trade,  agriculture 
and  industry. 

The  consulate  general  promotes  and  protects  th 
overseas  trade  of  the  United  States.  We  initiat 
trade  inquiries  about  local  markets ;  we  encourag 
and  facilitate  the  entry  of  local  producers  an< 
manufacturers  into  the  export  trade  with  th 
United  States.  Manufacturers  established  in  thi 
area  who  are  interested  in  expanding  their  mar 
kets  into  the  United  States  are  invited  to  ayai 
themselves  of  a  variety  of  commercial  service 
offered  by  the  consulate  general  without  fee.2  Ou 
commercial  reference  facilities  are  also  available 
The  consulate  general  assists  local  exporters  wit! 
their  problems  affecting  the  manner  of  their  ap 
proach  to  the  American  market  and  the  placemen 
of  their  products  in  the  desired  areas. 

If  a  local  businessman  or  manufacturer  is  inter 
ested  in  any  phase  of  United  States  trade  and  pro 
poses  to  visit  the  United  States,  the  consulate  gen 
eral  will  announce  his  impending  arrival  to  th 
Department  of  Commerce  and  issue  the  visi 
tor  an  invitation  to  call  on  the  manager  of  th 
nearest  Department  of  Commerce  office.  In  in 
stances  where  business  visitors  are  interested  ii 
representation,  their  names  are  included  in  the  file 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  are  brough 
to  the  attention  of  United  States  firms  upo] 
inquiry. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  to  tell  you  about  our  othe 


2  Editor's  Note.  Certain  of  these  services  are  pei 
formed  upon  payment  of  a  fee,  as  prescribed  by  law  or  b; 
Executive  order. 
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activities  here  and  to  describe  to  you  the  innu- 
merable unique  experiences  which  have  featured 
my  tours  of  duty  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I 
have  purposely  avoided  a  detailed  description  of 
all  the  functions  which  we  perform  but  hope  that 
I  have  at  least  sketched  enough  of  a  picture  to  en- 
able you  to  have  a  better  understanding  as  to  why 
we  are  here  in  Alexandria,  what  we  do,  and  our 
place  in  your  community. 


Chinese  Representation 
in  the  United  Nations 

Press  release  376  dated  July  8 

At  his  news  conference  on  July  8,  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  whether  he  favored  United  States 
withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations  if  Red  China 
is  admitted  to  that  organization.  Secretary  Dulles 
made  the  following  reply : 

I  am  so  confident  that  the  Communist  regime 
will  not  be  seated  in  any  of  the  principal  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  that  I  do  not  care  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  they  will  be  seated.  I 
think  that  weakens  our  case  and  strikes  a  note  of 
defeatism  which  I  think  is  entirely  unjustified. 

The  United  States  has  a  powerful  case  in  this 
respect  and  it  is  a  viewpoint  which  is  shared  by 
many  other  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
record  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  such 
that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  not  qualified  to 
be  seated  in  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  elaborate  that  a  bit.  I  recall 
from  the  days  at  San  Francisco  in  1945,  when  the 
charter  was  drawn,  that  there  was  at  that  time  a 
very  considerable  argument  on  whether  the  United 
Nations  should  be  a  universal  body  which  would 
represent  all  the  governments  of  the  world,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  or  whether  membership  should 
be  on  a  selective  basis.  That  was  strongly  argued 
at  San  Francisco  and  the  proponents  of  selectivity 
won.  That  is  reflected  by  the  provision  in  the 
charter  that  members  should  be  peace-loving  and 
able  and  willing  to  discharge  their  obligations 
under  the  charter.  That  is  strengthened  further- 
more by  the  provision  that  any  nation  against 
which  enforcement  action  was  taken  should  be 
liable  to  suspension  from  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  other  words,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  not  set  up  to  be  a  reformatory.  It  was 
assumed  that  you  would  be  good  before  you  got  in 
and  not  that  being  in  would  make  you  good. 
_  The  United  States,  basing  itself  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter,  which  are  clear,  takes  the 
position  that  the  Communist  regime  is  disqualified 
by  its  consistent  record  of  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations.  In  Korea  it  carried 
on  war  against  the  United  Nations.  At  the  Geneva 
Conference  it  continuously  denounced  the  United 
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Nations.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  enforcement 
action  recommended  by  the  United  Nations.  In 
Southeast  Asia  it  promoted  aggression.  All  of 
these  facts  combine  to  make  a  case  such  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  requisite  vote  can  be  found 
to  admit  the  Communist  regime  to  represent  China 
in  the  United  Nations.  Because  we  believe  that, 
we  do  not  think  that  it  is  wise  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  going  to  be  defeated.  I 
do  not  believe  Communist  China  in  fact  is  going 
to  be  seated. 

So  far  there  are  over  150  test  cases  which  have 
come  up  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  every  one  of  those  cases  the 
position  has  been  taken  that  the  Communist 
regime  should  not  be  seated.  In  view  of  the 
strength  of  our  case,  the  fact  that  we  know  many 
other  countries  share  it  with  us,  and  in  view  of  the 
past  record,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  assume 
that  we  are  going  to  be  defeated  on  this  issue  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  what  he  considered  the 
requisite  vote  to  defeat  Red  China's  being  seated. 
He  replied: 

I  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  General  Assembly  is 
concerned,  this  certainly  is  an  important  matter 
which  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote.  Anybody 
that  says  this  is  not  an  important  matter  is  cer- 
tainly not  facing  up  to  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  believe  that  in  the  Security  Council  it  is  a 
matter  which  is  properly  subject  to  veto. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  whether  that  meant  that 
the  United  States  would  use  the  veto  if  necessary. 
He  replied: 

It  means  that  we  would  invoke  the  veto  if  neces- 
sary, yes. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  whether  that  meant  that 
the  United  States  does  not  consider  it  a  question  of 
credentials.    He  replied: 

It  means  that  we  consider  it  what  the  charter 
calls  an  "important  matter."  The  charter  says 
that  important  matters  shall  require  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and,  as  I  say,  anybody  that  does  not  think 
this  is  an  important  matter  is  exercising  a  curious 
judgment. 

The  Secretary  was  asked  whether,  in  the  event 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a  vote  to  determine 
whether  this  was  or  was  not  an  important  matter, 
that  would  be  by  majority  vote.    He  replied: 

That  would  be  by  a  majority  vote.  The  charter 
contains,  in  relation  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
basic  provision  that  important  matters  shall  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote.  It  then  goes  on  by  way  of 
illustration  to  indicate  certain  matters  which  are 
by  definition  important  matters.  Then  it  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  creation  of  an  additional  category 
of  important  matters  should  be  by  a  majority  vote. 
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Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  who  would  be  hurt  the  most 
by  American  withdrawal  from  the  United  Na- 
tions.   He  replied: 

I  don't  think  there  is  going  to  be  any  American 
withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations  or  any  oc- 
casion for  it. 

A  correspondent  raised  the  point  that  Mr. 
Dulles''  predecessor  took  the  position  that  a  vote 
on  Chinese  Communist  membership  in  the  Security 
Council  teas  not  a  vetoable  question.  Mr.  Dulles 
was  asked  why  his  thinking  differed  on  this  point. 
The  Secretary  replied: 

The  view  is  clearly  accepted  that  the  admission 
of  a  new  member  is  subject  to  veto.  And  then  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  the  admission  of  a 
new  government  is  subject  to  veto. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  charter  tests  as  to 
eligibility  obviously  relate  to  governments,  or  can 
only  be  applied  in  terms  of  governments,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  look  at  the  substance  of  the  mat- 
ter rather  than  the  form,  the  question  of  the 
eligibility  of  a  new  government  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  voting  tests  as  the  admission  of  a  new 
state. 

The  charter  says  that  a  state  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  membership  unless  it  is  able  and  willing  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  charter.  Now 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  state  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  charter 
clearly  depends  upon  its  government.  There  is 
no  way  in  the  world  of  determining  ability  and 
willingness  to  carry  out  obligations  except  in  terms 
of  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  government,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  Guatemala,  which  has  been  referred 
to.1  In  that  case  we  are  withholding  recognition 
until  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Government  will  be 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  its  international 
obligations. 

The  test  that  the  charter  applies  is  a  test  which 
can  only  be  applied  in  terms  of  governments.  You 
cannot  apply  the  test  to  an  amorphous  body,  such 
as  a  state,  without  regard  to  its  government. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  the  substance  of  the  matter  is 
concerned,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a  substantive 
and  not  a  procedural  matter  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  Communist  regime  shall  be  seated. 
That  is  the  reality  of  the  situation.  The  Soviet 
Union  by  veto  prevents  the  admission  of  Japan, 
of  Italy,  and  of  many  states  who  are  qualified  be- 
cause of  their  peace-loving  and  law-abiding  gov- 
ernments to  membership.  To  say  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  exercise  that  right  in  that  respect,  but 
that  in  this  respect  the  right  cannot  be  exercised, 
seems  to  me  to  put  the  letter  above  the  spirit  of  the 
charter. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  how  he  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  governments  whose  repre- 
sentatives at  Geneva  only  a  few  weeks  ago  signed 


the  16-power  declaration?  which  in  effect  term\ 
noted  the  Korean  talks,  can  now  so  materially  alte 
the  view  that  they  expressed  in  that  declaratioi 
He  replied: 

Well,  I  was  reading  that  just  before  I  came  dow 
here.    It  says : 

Tlie  Communists  repudiate  and  reject  the  authority  an 
competence  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  and  ha* 
labelled  the  United  Nations  itself  as  the  tool  of  aggressioi 
Were  we  to  accept  this  position  of  the  Communists, 
would  mean  the  death  of  the  principle  of  collective  sec; 
rity  and  of  the  U.N.  itself. 

Sixteen  nations  signed  that  declaration,  and  on 
of  the  reasons  why  I  am  confident  that  the  Com 
munist  Chinese  regime  will  not  be  seated  in  th 
United  Nations  is  because  of  the  fact  that  th 
principle  to  which  they  subscribed  at  that  tim 
leads  irrefutably  to  the  conclusion  that  that  regim 
should  not  be  brought  into  the  United  Nations 
As  indeed  is  said  there,  the  position  which  Corn 
munist  China  represents,  if  it  were  accepted,  wouL 
mean  the  death  of  the  principle  of  collective  secu 
rity  and  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  whether  his  views  on  th 
admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Na 
tions  have  been  modified  since  writing  his  book  u 
1950  in  which  he  stated  that  the  only  test  shouli 
be  whether  the  regime  governs  the  country  or  noi 
and  argued  in  favor  of  the  universal  theme  rathe 
than  the  selectivity  theme.   The  Secretary  replied 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  arguing  for  an  amend 
ment  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  whic] 
would  adopt  the  principle  of  universality.  Th 
other  theory  was  adopted  and  is  in  the  chartei 
and  that  is  what  we  are  bound  by  at  the  presen 
time.  Furthermore,  since  that  was  written,  ther 
has  been  the  aggression  of  the  North  Koreans  i: 
Korea.  There  has  been  the  Chinese  interventio: 
in  that  aggression.  There  has  been  the  condemna 
tion  of  Communist  China  as  an  aggressor.  Ther 
has  been  the  support  by  Communist  China  of  ag 
gression  in  Indochina.  These  are  all  events  whic! 
in  the  winter  of  1949-1950  were  not  predictable 
We  were  entitled  to  believe  at  that  time  that  ther 
was  a  general  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  th 
United  Nations.  Since  tha  t  time  there  has  been 
very  marked  change  in  the  situation.  There  ha 
been  a  series  of  actions  which  indicate  that  th' 
hopes  which  were  legitimately  entertained,  I  thinl 
at  that  time  perhaps  cannot  be  entertained  with  th 
same  confidence  at  the  present  time. 

The  Secretary  was  asked  whether  that  is  not  als 
true  of  the  Soviet  Union.    Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  at  the  present  time  seate 
in  the  United  Nations.     It  cannot  be  put  out  c 


1  See  p.  83. 
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le  United  Nations  because  it  would  be  able  to 
sto  that  action.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union 
le  matter  is  academic  even  if  we  assume,  which 
i  not  necessarily  to  be  assumed,  that  the  record 
f  the  Soviet  Union  is  comparable  to  that  of  Com- 
innist  China.  The  Soviet  Union  has  never  been 
eclared  an  aggressor  by  the  United  Nations,  nor 
ave  enforcement  measures  been  taken  against  it 
ich  as  would  justify  suspension  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  whether  the  position  of 
ommunist  China  in  relation  to  the  principles  of 
\e  United  Nations  is  a  worse  record  than  that  of 
ie  Soviet  Union.    He  replied: 

Yes,  because  Communist  China  has  been  found 
y  the  United  Nations  to  be  an  aggressor  and  the 
rnited  Nations  has  called  for  enforcement  meas- 
res  against  Communist  China.  There  is  nothing 
Mnparable  in  that  respect  as  far  as  the  record  of 
ie  Soviet  Union  is  concerned.  Whether  that 
lould  be  the  case  or  not  is  another  question.  But 
ie  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been 
>und  by  the  United  Nations  to  be  an  aggressor, 
herefore  it  is  not  a  question  of  inviting  into  the 
■nited  Nations  a  government  which  is  itself  at 
ar  with  the  United  Nations  and  is  today  subject 
)  sanctions  which  have  been  called  for  by  the 
rnited  Nations. 

The  Secretary  was  asked  whether  we  are  pre- 
ared  to  have  this  issue  come  to  a  vote  in  Septem- 
pr  when  the  next  Assembly  meets,  or  whether  we 
<ould  seek  to  postpone  a  vote  on  the  Chinese 
imission.    Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

1  would  not  want  to  predict  at  this  time  what 
ie  particular  techniques  will  be.  Last  year  the 
latter  came  up  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  which 

think  I  moved,  that  the  question  of  the  admis- 
on  of  Communist  China  be  postponed  for  the 
eriod  of  the  Eighth  Assembly.3  That  resolution 
revailed.  I  remember  I  handled  it  myself  per- 
mally  on  the  floor  at  the  opening  day  of  the 
eneral  Assembly. 

Asked  whether  or  not  he  was  ruling  out  the 
ossibility  that  that  move  might  be  made  again, 

2  replied: 

I 

No,  that  might  very  well  be  the  procedure  that 
ould  be  followed. 

Asked  whether  in  such  a  case  the  vote  required 
ould  be  two-thirds  or  a  majority,  he  replied: 

My  recollection  is  that  the  resolution  was 
flopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  so  that  it  became 
;  ademic. 


'For  text  of  the  Secretary's  statement,  see  ibid.,  Sept. 
«  1953,  p.  412.  The  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote 
(  44  to  10,  with  2  abstentions. 


IVBr.  Langley  To  Head  Delegation 
to  Philippine  Trade  Talks 

Press  release  368  dated  July  6 

The  White  House  on  July  6  announced  the  des- 
ignation by  Secretary  Dulles  of  James  M.  Langley, 
New  Hampshire  publisher,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  which  will  meet  with  a  Philippine 
delegation  to  consider  possible  modification  of  the 
1946  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Related  Matters 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  This  agreement  has  governed  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries  since  the  Phil- 
ippines became  independent  on  July  4,  1946.  Its 
reexamination  and  readjustment  were  requested 
last  year  by  the  President  of  the  Philippines  as 
vital  to  the  economic  stability  of  his  country,  to 
which  President  Eisenhower  replied  that  the 
United  States  stood  ready  to  give  prompt  and 
sympathetic  consideration  to  any  specific  pro- 
posals for  revision  which  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment might  wish  to  advance.1 

Specific  proposals  have  been  made  by  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  and  subjected  to  preliminary 
examination  by  this  Government.  The  consulta- 
tions and  negotiations  which  are  soon  to  take  place 
are  of  importance  to  the  United  States  because  of 
its  continuing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  its  consequent  willingness  to  discuss 
with  the  Philippine  Government  a  matter  which 
in  the  Philippines  is  considered  to  be  of  great 
importance. 

The  U.S.  delegation  will  comprise,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Langley,  two  officers  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  deputy  chairman,  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Administration,  and  possibly  an  official 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Philippine  Government  is  expected  soon  to 
announce  the  composition  of  its  delegation.  Con- 
sultations will  begin  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Phil- 
ippine delegation  in  Washington,  which  will  prob- 
ably take  place  sometime  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 


Trade  With  Philippines 


TEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION2 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  143), 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  through  his  duly  em- 
powered Plenipotentiary,  entered  into  an  agreement  on 


1  For  texts  of  correspondence,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7, 
1953,  p.  316. 

2  No.  3060 ;  19  Fed.  Reg.  4397. 
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July  4,  1946,  with  the  President  of  the  Philippines;  and 
Whereas  on  October  22,  1946,  the  two  Governments  ex- 
changed notes  making  certain  clarifying  amendments  to 
the  said  agreement ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  agreement  and  the  said  notes  were 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  Proc- 
lamations of  December  17,  1946  and  January  8,  1947,  and 
entered  into  force  on  January  2,  1947 ;  and 

Whereas  the  act  of  July  5,  1954,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  an  extension  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  the  period 
of  the  free  entry  of  Philippine  articles  in  the  United 
States",3  provides  as  follows: 

"The  duty-free  treatment  provided  for  in  section  201 
of  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  143)  shall 
apply  in  lieu  of  the  treatment  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  202  of  that  Act,  to 
Philippine  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
in  the  United  States  for  consumption  during  such  period 
after  July  3,  1954,  but  not  after  December  31,  1955,  as 
the  President  may  declare  by  proclamation  to  be  a  period 
during'  which  United  States  articles,  as  defined  in  that 
Act,  will  be  admitted  into  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
free  of  ordinary  customs  duty,  as  such  duty  is  defined  in 
that  Act.  Notwithstanding  any  such  proclamation,  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  subsection  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  in  effect  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection." : 

Now  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  act  of 
July  5,  1954,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim,  on  the  basis 
of  information  received  from  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines,  that  United  States  articles,  as  defined  in  the 
said  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946,  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  in  the  Philippines  for  consumption,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  July  4, 1954,  to  December  31, 1955,  both 
dates  inclusive,  will  be  admitted  into  the  Philippines  free 
of  ordinary  customs  duty,  as  such  duty  is  defined  in  the 
said  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
ninth. 


£J  <^jLS^l^tZ^JCj~<^u^  Asios^ 


By  the  President 
John  Foster  Dttlles 

Secretary  of  State. 


German  Views  on  U.S.-U.K.  Talks 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  1 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  received  by  the 
President  from  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

My  dear  Mr.  President  :  It  is  my  sincere  desire 
to  tell  you  that  the  Federal  Government  has  with 
deep  satisfaction  taken  note  of  the  Washington 
Communique  of  June  29  which  you  published  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Winston  Churchill  after  the 


conclusion  of  your  talks.1  The  clear  position  on 
questions  pertaining  to  Western  Europe  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  with 
respect  to  Western  Europe  coincides  completely 
with  the  concept  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
particularly  want  to  thank  you  for  your  renewed 
affirmation  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
should  take  its  place  as  an  equal  partner  in  the 
community  of  Western  Nations  where  it  can  make 
its  due  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  This  statement  is  in  accordance  with  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  great  majority  of  the  German 
people. 

Sincerely, 

Adenauer 


U.S.S.R.  Retaliates  for  Expulsion 
of  Soviet  Officials  from  U.S. 

Press  release  365  dated  July  5 

On  July  3  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs informed  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow 
that  Lt.  Col.  H.  Felchlin,  U.S.  Assistant  Military 
Attache,  and  Maj.  W.  McKinney,  U.S.  Assistant 
Air  Attache,  have  been  declared  persona  non  grata 
because  of  alleged  improper  activities  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  U.S.  Government  through  the  American 
Embassy  at  Moscow  has  categorically  denied  the 
Soviet  allegations,  which  are  baseless,  and  pointed 
out  to  the  Soviet  Government  that  no  evidence 
whatever  has  been  given  to  support  these  charges 
regarding  Lt.  Col.  Felchlin  and  Major  McKinney. 

Maj.  McKinney  and  his  family,  who  are  now 
on  vacation  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  will  not 
return  to  Moscow.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  early  departure  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Felchlin  and  his  family. 

Since  there  is  no  foundation  whatsoever  for  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Soviet  Government  with 
respect  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Felchlin  and  Major 
McKinney,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  taken  this  action  in  retaliation  for  the  expul- 
sion in  recent  months  of  three  Soviet  officials  for 
espionage  and  improper  activities  in  this  country.' 

Comdr.  Igor  A.  Amosov,  Assistant  Naval  At- 
tache of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  by  the  Department  of  State  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1954.  Commander  Amosov  departed  from 
the  United  States  February  8,  1954. 

Alexander  P.  Kovlyov,  Second  Secretary  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  was  asked 
to  leave  the  United  States  on  February  3,  1954. 
He  departed  February  10,  1954. 

Lt.  Col.  Leonid  E.  Pivnev,  Assistant  Air  At- 
tache of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  by  the  Department  of  State  on  May  29, 


1  Public  Law  474,  83d  Cong. 


1  Bulletin  of  July  12,  1954,  p.  49. 
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954.    Lieutenant  Colonel  Pivnev  departed  from 
he  United  States  on  June  6,  1954. 

The  texts  of  the  Soviet  note  and  the  American 
Embassy's  reply  follow. 

I.S.  Note  of  July  4 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
icknowledges  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Ministry  of 
foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
lepublics  of  July  3,  1954,  concerning  Lt.  Col. 
toward  L.  Felchlin  and  Maj.  Walter  McKinney, 
Assistant  Military  Attache  and  Assistant  Air 
Attache  of  this  Embassy. 

The  Embassy  wishes  to  state  that  neither  these 
tfficers  nor  any  other  members  of  this  Embassy 
lave  engaged  in  activities  incompatible  with  their 
liplomatic  status  and  observes  that  the  Ministry 
ubmits  no  evidence  in  support  of  its  allegation 
igainst  Lt.  Col.  Felchlin  and  Maj.  McKinney. 

However,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
government  in  declaring  these  officers  persona  non 
rrata,  the  Embassy  informs  the  Foreign  Ministry 
hat  Maj.  McKinney  and  his  wife  are  presently  on 
eave  and  will  not  return  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
A.  Col.  Felchlin  and  his  family  will  depart  from 
he  Soviet  Union  on  the  Ambassador's  airplane  on 
ruly  8,  1954. 

ioviet  Note  of  July  3 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  the  honor  to  state 
;he  following  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
)f  America. 

Competent  Soviet  authorities  have  established 
hat  the  Assistant  Military  Attache  of  the  United 
states,  Lt.  Col.  H.  Felchlin,  and  the  Assistant  Air 
Attache  of  the  United  States,  Maj.  W.  McKinney, 
lave  made  use  of  their  stay  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  carry  out  espionage  work 
ind  have,  in  this  manner,  engaged  in  activity  in- 
compatible with  their  diplomatic  status. 

In  connection  with  this  Lt.  Col.  H.  Felchlin  and 
VL&].  W.  McKinney  are  declared  to  be  persona  non 


grata  and  the  Ministry  expects  that  the  Embassy 
will  take  measures  for  their  immediate  departure 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 


Czechoslovak  Abduction 
of  U.S.  Soldiers 

Press  release  372  dated  July  7 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on  July 
7  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Prague  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Foreign  Office : 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  state  that  United 
States  authorities  in  Germany  have  reported  that 
the  following  members  of  United  States  armed 
forces  are  now  in  the  custody  of  Czechoslovak  bor- 
der authorities  .  .  .  [names  and  ranks  of  person- 
nel].1 These  soldiers  were  proceeding  innocently 
without  arms  along  the  border  in  the  vicinity  of 
Barnau  on  July  4  when  they  were  seized  by  a 
Czechoslovak  patrol  at  approximately  1830-1900. 
The  Czechoslovak  border  patrol  in  this  area  has 
already  acknowledged  that  these  American  sol- 
diers are  in  Czechoslovak  custody.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment protests  in  the  strongest  terms  this  abduc- 
tion of  American  soldiers  and  demands  their 
immediate  return  to  U.  S.  authorities  in  Germany.2 


Administrator  of  Seaway  Corporation 

The  Senate  on  July  2  confirmed  Lewis  G.  Castle 
to  be  administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation.3 

1  The  men  later  were  identified  as  Capt.  Jack  M.  Davis, 
Corporal  John  F.  Glasson,  and  Privates  Leonard  Tennis, 
J.  W.  Griffith,  John  F.  Switzer,  Richard  J.  Jumper,  and 
Ross  F.  McGinnis. 

2  On  July  15  the  men  were  returned  to  Seventh  Army 
authorities  at  Waidhaus-Rozvadov  on  the  German-Czecho- 
slovak border. 

3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  21,  1954,  p.  959. 
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New  Treaties  on  International  Travel 


UNITED    NATIONS    CONFERENCE    ON    CUSTOMS    FORMALITIES     FOR     THE    TEMPORARY     IM- 
PORTATION   OF    PRIVATE    ROAD    VEHICLES    AND  FOR  TOURISM 


by  H.  H.  Kelly 


With  55  nations  represented,  a  United  Nations 
conference  on  customs  formalities  for  tourists  was 
held  at  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York  from 
May  11  to  June  4,  1954.  The  conference  accom- 
plished successfully  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
called — the  drawing  up  and  signing  of  two  treaties 
designed  to  simplify  and  standardize  customs  for- 
malities on  automobiles  used  for  private  touring 
purposes  and  on  the  personal  effects  and  other  be- 
longings of  tourists  in  general.  The  new  treaties 
are  expected  to  be  a  further  incentive  to  interna- 
tional travel,  already  an  important  factor  in  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  almost  all  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

In  1926  an  international  conference  at  Paris 
reached  agreement  on  certain  measures  to  facili- 
tate international  highway  traffic,  including  recog- 
nition of  an  international  customs  pass  (carnet  de 
passages  en  douane)  to  permit  tourists  to  take  their 
automobiles  across  national  frontiers  under  bond 
and  without  payment  of  customs  duty.  In  1949  at 
a  United  Nations  conference  at  Geneva,  a  world- 
wide Convention  on  Road  Traffic  was  drawn  up, 
including  among  its  provisions  a  brief  reference 
to  the  desirability  of  simplifying  customs  for- 
malities applicable  to  tourists'  automobiles  and 
again  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  the  carnet. 

Since  it  was  obvious  that  much  more  detailed 
provisions  on  tourism  would  eventually  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  modern  conditions,  the  U.N.  Trans- 
port and  Communications  Commission  considered 
the  subject  at  successive  meetings.  The  Commis- 
sion obtained  data  and  recommendations  from  the 
member  governments,  decided  to  eliminate  consid- 
eration of  aircraft,  pleasure  boats,  and  commercial 
motor  vehicles,  and  finally  recommended  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  February  1953 
tbat  an  international  conference  be  convened  to 
conclude  two  conventions,  one  on  private  road 
vehicles  and  the  other  on  tourists'  belongings. 
Ecosoc,  in  turn,  instructed  the  Secretary-General 
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conference  of  governments.1 


The 


to  convene  a 

New  York  meeting  was  the  result. 

The  agenda  of  the  conference  was  of  the  stand- 
ard type,  its  two  main  items  relating  to  the  two 
conventions  for  which  it  had  been  assembled.  To 
the  second  of  these,  however,  regarding  personal 
effects  of  tourists,  the  conference  itself  added  an 
item  on  "tourist  publicity  documents  and  mate- 
rial" which  emerged  finally  as  a  protocol  to  the 
second  convention. 


Participation  and  Organization 

In  number  of  countries  represented,  the  con- 
ference proved  to  be  one  of  the  largest  technical 
gatherings  ever  assembled  by  the  United  Nations. 
This  fact  undoubtedly  reflects  the  universal  inter- 
est of  governments  of  the  free  world  in  the  devel- 
opment of  international  travel. 

The  following  47  governments  were  represented 
by  official  delegates : 


Argentina 

Egypt 

Netherlands 

Australia 

France 

Panama 

Austria 

Federal    Republic 

Peru 

Belgium 

of  Germany 

Philippines 

Bolivia 

Guatemala 

Portugal 

Burma 

Haiti 

San  Marino 

Cambodia 

Honduras 

Spain 

Canada 

India 

Sweden 

Ceylon 

Iran 

Switzerland 

Chile 

Israel 

Syria 

China 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Colombia 

Japan 

United  States 

Costa  Rica 

Jordan 

Uruguay 

Cuba 

Lebanon 

Vatican  City 

Dominican  Repub- 

Luxembourg 

Yugoslavia 

lic 

Mexico 

Ecuador 

Monaco 

The  following  eight  governments  were  repre- 
sented by  observers:  Brazil,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Iraq,  Thailand,  and  Turkey. 


1  Resolution  468  F  (XV)  dated  Apr.  15, 1953. 
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The  following  organizations  were  also  repre- 
sented: United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization,  Customs  Cooperation 
Council,  Organization  of  American  States,  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Cooperation, 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inter-Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Automobile  Clubs,  Interna- 
national  Automobile  Federation,  International 
Touring  Alliance,  International  Air  Transport 
Association,  International  Road  Federation,  In- 
ternational Union  of  Official  Travel  Organiza- 
tions, and  Caribbean  Tourist  Association. 

The  members  of  the  United  States  delegation 
were  as  follows : 

James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  chairman 

Henry  H.  Kelly,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications 
Policy,  Department  of  State,  vice  chairman 

Dr.  Herbert  Ashton,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

Victor  A.  Mack,  Office  of  International  Finance,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

Victor  A.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department 
of  State 

In  addition,  the  following  highly  qualified  ex- 
perts in  the  matters  under  consideration  were 
available  as  consultants  to  the  U.S.  delegation : 

Francis  B.  Laughlin,  Assistant  Collector,  and  John  J. 
Casazza,  Deputy  Collector,  Bureau  of  Customs,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Ryan,  Director  of  Foreign  Touring,  and  John  Gavi- 
gan,  Assistant  Director,  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Somerset  R.  Waters,  Jr.,  Director  of  Business  Develop- 
ment, American  Magazine,  representing  the  National 
Association  of  Travel  Organizations 

Andrew  Kelly,  President,  Sutherland  International  Des- 
patch, representing  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents 

At  the  opening  plenary  session  on  May  11,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  wel- 
comed the  participants.  The  conference  then 
elected  by  acclamation  the  following  officers :  pres- 
ident, Philippe  de  Seynes  (France)  ;  vice  chair- 
men. A.  S.  Lall  (India)  and  Orencio  Nodarse 
(Cuba).  It  also  set  up  the  following  committees 
and  working  parties,  which  subsequently  elected 
chairmen  as  indicated :  Credentials,  H.  Scheltema 
(Netherlands)  ;  Legal,  G.  de  Sydow  (Sweden)  ; 
Working  Party  on  Vehicles,  Franz  Luethi  (Swit- 
zerland) ;  Working  Party  on  Tourists'  Effects  and 
on  Publicity  Material,  Charles  Hopchet  (Bel- 
gium). 

Plenary  sessions  were  also  held  on  May  12  for 
general  discussion,  but  the  two  Working  Parties 
took  over  on  May  13  and  labored  for  more  than 
2  weeks  in  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  on  the 
task  of  preparing  texts  for  the  conventions  and 
protocol.  Special  drafting  groups  also  held  nu- 
merous meetings.  The  final  plenary  sessions  con- 
vened during  the  week  of  May  31,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  signature  and  the  adjournment  of  the 
conference  took  place  on  June  4. 

July  19,  1954 
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Final  Act 

The  formal  results  of  the  conference  were  set 
forth  in  a  Final  Act,  two  conventions,  and  a  pro- 
tocol. The  Final  Act,  signed  by  41  nations,  is 
noteworthy  because  it  calls  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  agreements  reached  by  the  confer- 
ence "set  out  minimum  facilities,  which  are  less 
than  those  allowed  by  many  of  the  Contracting 
States."  It  also  pledges  that  "the  Contracting 
States  will  endeavor  to  increase  the  facilities  which 
they  now  grant."  Thus  the  participants  recog- 
nize that  these  agreements  are  in  the  nature  of 
lowest-common-denominators,  made  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  some  nations  are  not  yet  able  to  give 
as  full  encouragement  to  international  travel  as 
others  do.  No  country  which  already  has  liberal 
provisions  on  customs  formalities  for  tourists, 
however,  is  in  any  sense  required  or  expected  to 
change  its  policy  because  of  the  new  agreements, 
and  indeed  all  participants  are  urged  in  effect  to 
increase  their  present  facilities.  This  atmosphere 
of  confidence  in  future  improvement  pervaded  the 
conference  in  general. 


Importation  of  Vehicles 

The  Customs  Convention  on  the  Temporary 
Importation  of  Road  Vehicles 2  marks  a  distinct 
improvement  over  previous  treaties  of  this  nature 
by  clarifying  and  standardizing  the  requirements 
to  be  met  by  motorists  in  taking  their  cars  across 
national  frontiers.  It  amplifies  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic  of  1949,  the  aims 
of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  the 
new  treaty.  The  convention  contains  44  articles, 
of  which  the  last  12  are  the  usual  procedural  treaty 
clauses,  together  with  5  documentary  annexes. 

In  essence,  this  convention  provides  that  each 
contracting  state  shall  grant  temporary  admission 
without  payment  of  import  duties,  subject  to  re- 
exportation, to  vehicles  owned  by  persons  nor- 
mally resident  outside  its  territory,  for  private 
use  on  the  occasion  of  a  temporary  visit  (up  to 
6  months) .  Temporary  importation  papers  guar- 
anteeing payment  of  import  duties  and  import 
taxes  are  authorized  to  be  issued  by  recognized 
motoring  associations.  Component  parts  re- 
quired for  repair  of  vehicles  already  imported 
under  the  terms  of  the  convention  will  also  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  provided  they  are  reexported 
with  the  vehicle.  (This  provision,  which  won  the 
support  of  practically  all  delegations  at  the  con- 
ference, will  necessitate  a  minor  amendment  to 
U.S.  customs  legislation,  but  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  agreed  to  its  desirability  and  the  U.S. 
delegates  accordingly  were  able  to  sign  the  con- 
vention without  a  reservation  on  this  point.) 


2  U.N.  doc.  E/Conf.  16/22  dated  June  7,  1954. 
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The  temporary  importation  papers  above  cited 
include  the  carnet  de  passages  en  douane,  valid  for 
more  than  one  country;  a  "triptych,"  valid  for 
only  one  country ;  and  a  new  and  simplified  docu- 
ment called  a  "diptych,"  valid  for  only  one  country 
and  incorporating  a  detachable  sticker  to  be  af- 
fixed to  the  windshield  of  the  vehicle.  The  va- 
lidity of  these  documents  is  limited  to  one  year, 
although  provision  is  made  for  their  extension  for 
a  brief  period  if  necessary  to  permit  completion  of 
a  journey.  Certification  is  also  provided  for  cases 
in  which  the  papers  are  undischarged,  destroyed, 
lost,  or  stolen.  All  of  these  papers  are  specified  in 
exact  form  in  the  5  annexes  to  the  convention. 

The  temporary  importation  papers  constitute  a 
bond  or  guaranty  that  the  issuing  association  will 
pay  the  customs  duty  on  any  vehicle  which  is  not 
reexported  from  a  contracting  state  within  the 
period  of  validity.  This  is  a  basic  requirement  in 
any  convention  of  this  nature,  since  most  countries 
must  be  protected  against  the  possibility  of  vehi- 
cles being  imported,  ostensibly  for  touring  pur- 
poses, but  in  reality  for  sale  without  payment  of 
duty.  The  outstanding  exception,  and  perhaps  the 
only  one,  is  the  United  States,  which  does  not  re- 
quire any  bond  or  other  document  for  the  entry 
of  foreign  tourists'  automobiles  other  than  a  no- 
tation on  the  baggage  declaration.  This  liberal 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  reflects  its 
predominance  in  the  field  of  automobile  manufac- 
ture and  usage,  as  well  as  its  desire  to  make  inter- 
national travel  both  less  expensive  and  more  at- 
tractive. While  the  U.S.  customs  procedures  are 
not  affected  by  most  of  the  substantive  provisions 
of  the  convention,  American  tourists  traveling 
abroad  will  be  helped  under  many  of  its  terms. 

The  convention  includes  many  additional  pro- 
visions designed  to  protect  both  the  contracting 
states  and  the  motoring  associations  in  the  matter 
of  temporary  importation  papers  and  thereby 
clarifies  numerous  questions  which  have  been  vexa- 
tious in  the  past.  The  significance  of  these  pro- 
visions will  be  realized  by  international  motorists 
in  the  future  as  their  passage  across  national 
boundaries  becomes  smoother,  more  expeditious, 
and  less  expensive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is, 
of  course,  a  penalty  clause,  providing  that  any  act 
which  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  person  improp- 
erly to  benefit  from  the  liberal  system  of  importa- 
tion laid  down  in  the  convention  "may  render  the 
offender  liable  in  the  country  where  the  offense 
was  committed  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  that  country." 

One  additional  feature  is  worthy  of  special  note. 
This  is  the  recognition,  largely  at  the  initiative 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  of  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  "drive  yourself"  cars  in  international 
motoring.  Provision  is  made  for  vehicles  to  be 
admitted  and  used  by  third  persons  duly  author- 
ized by  the  holders  of  the  papers,  provided  that 
such  persons  normally  reside  outside  the  country 
of  importation  and  fulfill  the  other  conditions  of 
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the  convention.  Here  for  the  first  time  is  a  sound 
legal  basis  for  the  hiring  of  cars  to  be  used  inter- 
nationally for  private  touring  purposes — a  wel- 
come privilege  for  large  numbers  of  American 
tourists  abroad. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  French  dele- 
gation to  have  the  subject  of  commercial  vehi- 
cles included  in  the  convention.  It  was  defeated 
on  the  grounds  that  this  was  not  within  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  conference,  that  most  delega- 
tions had  no  instructions  on  the  subject,  and  that 
in  any  case  it  would  introduce  questions  of  com- 
petitive means  of  transport  which  would  go  far 
afield  from  the  basic  problem  of  facilitating  travel 
by  private  automobile.  In  recognition,  however, 
of  the  fact  that  bus  operations  might  be  helped 
in  certain  countries  by  the  standard  customs  docu- 
ments established  by  the  convention,  the  U.S. 
delegation  suggested  that  these  documents  "be 
utilized  for  commercial  road  vehicles  transporting 
tourists,  by  any  contracting  state  which  permits 
the  entry  and  operation  of  such  vehicles  in  inter- 
national traffic."  This  proposal  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  incorporated  as  a  recommendation  in 
the  Final  Act. 

The  Customs  Convention  on  the  Temporary  Im- 
portation of  Road  Vehicles  will  enter  into  force  90 
days  after  deposit  of  the  fifteenth  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession.  The  29  nations  which 
signed  it  at  New  York  are  as  follows : 


Argentina 

Federal  Republic 

Panama 

Austria 

of  Germany 

Philippines 

Belgium 

Guatemala 

Portugal 

Cambodia 

Haiti 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Honduras 

Sweden 

Cuba 

India 

Switzerland 

Dominican  Repub- 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

lic 

Mexico 

United  States 

Ecuador 

Monaco 

Uruguay 

Egypt 

Netherlands 

Vatican  City 

France 

Customs  Facilities 

The  Convention  Concerning  Customs  Facilities 
for  Touring 3  is  briefer  than  that  on  vehicles.  It 
has  25  articles,  of  which  only  13  are  of  a  sub- 
stantive nature,  the  remainder  being  the  customary 
final  clauses  required  for  treaty  purposes. 

Basic  to  this  convention  is  its  definition  of  the 
word  "tourist,"  as  "any  person  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  who  en- 
ters the  territory  of  a  Contracting  State  other 
than  that  in  which  that  person  normally  resides 
and  remains  there  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  and  not  more  than  six  months  in  the  course 
of  any  twelve  month  period,  for  legitimate  non- 
immigrant purposes,  such  as  touring,  recreation, 
sports,  health,  family  reasons,  study,  religious  pil- 
grimages or  business."     Here  for  the  first  time 


'  U.N.  doc.  E/Conf .  16/20  dated  June  7,  1954. 
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in  an  international  instrument  is  a  broad  yet 
thorough  description  which  should  clarify  the 
status  of  the  bona  fide  international  traveler  in  all 
countries. 

Many  hours  of  discussion  were  devoted  to  the 
hammering  out  of  these  words,  and  in  the  end  the 
definition  as  given  above  was  approved  in  plenary 
session  by  25  votes  to  3,  with  6  abstentions.  Some 
of  the  words  had  given  rise  to  brisk  differences  of 
opinion  before  the  final  vote,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  relating  to  "business"  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  tourism.  On  this  point, 
a  motion  by  the  Guatemalan  delegate  to  strike  the 
word  "business"  was  rejected  by  20  votes  to  12, 
with  4  abstentions.  Adoption  of  the  definition  by 
the  conference  marked  a  considerable  victory  for 
the  U.S.  delegation,  which,  mindful  of  the  diffi- 
culties caused  in  many  countries  by  restrictive 
limitations  on  certain  classes  of  tourists,  had  in- 
sisted throughout  the  discussions  in  working  par- 
ties and  plenary  sessions  upon  wording  which  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  finally  adopted. 

In  brief,  this  convention  provides  that  contract- 
ing states  shall  admit  temporarily,  free  of  import 
duties  or  import  taxes,  the  personal  effects  of  tour- 
ists— defined  as  "all  clothing  and  other  articles 
new  or  used  which  a  tourist  may  personally  and 
reasonably  require  .  .  .  but  excluding  all  mer- 
chandise imported  for  commercial  purposes." 
Among  these  personal  effects  are  also  included 
such  items  as  personal  jewelry,  one  camera  with 
12  plates  or  5  rolls  of  film,  one  miniature  moving- 
picture  camera  with  2  reels  of  film,  one  pair  of 
binoculars,  one  portable  radio,  one  portable  sound- 
recording  apparatus,  one  portable  typewriter, 
sports  equipment,  etc.  This  constitutes  a  very 
broad  definition  of  personal  effects,  which  should 
result  in  many  more  items  being  accorded  duty- 
free customs  treatment  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past  in  many  countries. 

Also  there  may  be  admitted  free  with  each  tour- 
ist 200  cigarettes  or  50  cigars  or  250  grams  (about 
y2  pound)  of  tobacco  provided  that  the  total 
quantity  in  any  case  does  not  exceed  250  grams; 
one  regular-size  bottle  of  wine  and  %  liter  (about 
%  quart)  of  spirits,  and  %  liter  of  toilet  water 
and  a  "small  quantity  of  perfume."  Although 
these  quantities  will  undoubtedly  appear  small 
to  some  travelers,  they  represent  substantial  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  many  signatories  to  this 
first  worldwide  agreement  on  the  subject.  The 
U.S.  tourist  will  find  that  many  countries  actually 
extend  more  liberal  allowances. 

Authorization  is  also  granted  for  each  tourist 
to  import  in  transit  travel  souvenirs  totaling  not 
more  than  $50  in  value  and  to  export  in  addition 
travel  souvenirs  totaling  not  more  than  $100. 
There  is  a  short  but  significant  article  reading: 
"The  Contracting  States  shall  endeavor  not  to 
introduce  customs  procedures  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  impeding  the  development  of  inter- 
national touring."    Recognition  is  paid  to  the 


right  of  contracting  states  to  apply  special  regu- 
lations relative  to  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
articles  having  relation  to  "public  morality,  pub- 
lic security,  public  health,  hygiene,  veterinary  or 
phyto-pathological  considerations"  —  the  last 
phrases  applying  to  plant  and  animal  quarantine 
restrictions.  The  liberal  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention may  be  denied  to  a  tourist  who  enters  the 
country  of  import  more  than  once  a  month  or  to  a 
tourist  under  17  years  of  age,  and  a  safeguard 
phrase,  "provided  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  abuse" 
is  used  several  times.  In  the  event  of  fraud,  con- 
travention, or  abuse,  proceedings  may  be  insti- 
tuted for  recovery  of  duties  and  imposition  of 
penalties,  and  an  offender  is  made  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  where  the  offense  was 
committed. 

As  in  the  instrument  on  vehicles,  the  convention 
will  come  into  force  after  15  countries  have  rati- 
fied it.  It  was  signed  at  New  York  by  the  follow- 
ing 28  countries : 


Argentina 

France 

Panama 

Austria 

Federal  Republic 

Philippines 

Belgium 

of  Germany 

Portugal 

Cambodia 

Guatemala 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Haiti 

Sweden 

Cuba 

Honduras 

Switzerland 

Dominican 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Republic 

Mexico 

United  States 

Ecuador 

Monaco 

Uruguay 

Egypt 

Netherlands 

Vatican  City 

Tourist  Publicity 

A  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Importation  of  Tour- 
ist Publicity  Documents  and  Material  (to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  convention  on  touring)  ,4  based  on  a 
document  submitted  by  the  French  delegation, 
was  also  adopted  by  the  conference.  The  U.S. 
delegation  did  not  participate  in  this  activity,  hav- 
ing no  instructions  on  the  matter,  and  did  not 
sign  the  Protocol.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French 
draft,  which  was  not  submitted  until  after  the  con- 
ference opened,  appeared  to  entail  important 
legislative  and  tariff  revisions  which  the  United 
States  could  not  undertake  without  extensive  re- 
view. It  appeared,  furthermore,  to  duplicate  at 
some  points  the  Samples  Convention  signed  by  the 
United  States  at  Geneva  in  November  1952  but  not 
yet  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Protocol  permits  the  free  entry  of  books,  maga- 
zines, posters,  documentary  films  and  recordings, 
etc.,  "the  purpose  of  which  is  to  encourage  the 
public  to  visit  foreign  countries."  It  was  signed 
at  New  York  by  22  countries,  as  follows : 


Argentina 
Austria 

Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 

Panama 
Philippines 

Belgium 

Haiti 

Sweden 

Cambodia 

Honduras 

Switzerland 

Cuba 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Egypt 

Monaco 

Vatican  City 

France 

Netherlands 

4  U.N.  doc.  E/Conf.  16/21  dated  June  7,  1954. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  interests,  this 
United  Nations  conference  may  be  characterized 
as  successful.  The  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, comprised  of  representatives  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  national  private  organizations 
chiefly  interested  in  the  matters  under  considera- 
tion, regard  with  satisfaction  the  Final  Act  and 
the  two  Conventions  which  the  conference 
adopted.  All  of  the  major  points  in  the  U.S.  in- 
structions, which  had  been  carefully  prepared 
during  several  months  of  consultation,  were  incor- 
porated in  these  documents.  Notable  among 
them  are  the  following : 

The  concept  of  "minimum  facilities,"  which  all 
nations  are  encouraged  to  improve  upon. 

The  concept  of  "normal  residence,"  which  estab- 
lishes the  eligibility  of  a  tourist  to  receive  special 
customs  privileges  abroad  without  running  coun- 
ter to  the  existing  laws  of  many  countries. 

Exclusion  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  (buses 
and  trucks)  from  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
first  convention. 


Clarification  and  standardization  of  the  customs 
documents  for  vehicles. 

Extension  of  privileges  to  the  so-called  "drive 
yourself"  vehicles. 

Recognition  of  the  relationship  between  the  new 
agreement  on  vehicles  and  the  basic  Convention 
on  Road  Traffic  of  1949. 

A  clear  delineation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
motoring  associations. 

An  exact  definition  of  "tourist,"  with  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  principal  classes  of  travelers 
and  including  "business"  as  a  legitimate  purpose. 

A  helpful  enumeration  of  "personal  effects." 

Authorization  for  travelers  to  carry  travel  sou- 
venirs in  transit  and  to  export  them  from  the 
country  of  purchase. 

Due  regard  in  all  cases  for  the  statutory  rights 
and  duties  of  customs  authorities. 

•  Mr.  Kelly,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  in 
charge  of  inland  transport  and  travel  matters  for 
the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications  Pol- 
icy, Department  of  State. 


U.S.  Administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


Statement  by  Frank  E.  Midlciff 

High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory 1 


Mr.  President  and  Representatives  in  the  Trus- 
teeship Council,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before 
you  for  the  second  time  as  the  special  representa- 
tive for  the  United  States  and  thus  make  myself 
available  to  the  members  of  the  Council  in  their 
review  of  the  annual  report  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
for  the  period  from  July  1,  1952,  to  July  1,  1953.2 

I  wish  to  testify  at  this  time  to  the  benefits  to 
my  administration  of  our  last  meeting.  Not  all 
the  recommendations  made  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  the  last  meeting 
were  found  possible  to  apply  during  this  year. 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  the 
suggestions,  were  of  a  general  policy  nature  and 
could  not  be  reflected  in  definite  adoption  except 
gradually  and  over  a  period  of  many  years.  How- 
ever, the  wise  counsel  of  the  members  of  the 


1Made  in  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council  on  July  7  (U.S./ 
U.N.  press  release  1931).  Mr.  Midkiff  is  special  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  Council. 

1  U.N.  doc.  T/1118  dated  May  18,  1954. 
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Trusteeship  Council  is  again  sought  and  their 
guidance  is  sincerely  appreciated. 

More  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  June  30, 1953, 
the  closing  date  of  the  period  reported  upon  and 
under  review.  It  is  thought  desirable  therefore 
to  review  in  this  opening  statement  some  of  the 
past  year's  developments  that  have  taken  place  and 
that  are  not  covered  in  the  report. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time  that  I  do 
not  touch  in  this  statement  upon  the  petition  which 
the  Council  has  received  from  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands regarding  the  conduct  of  experiments  in- 
volving nuclear  devices.  This  petition  I  under- 
stand will  be  considered  by  the  Council's  Peti- 
tions Committee.  I  should,  however,  like  to  in- 
form the  Council  that  the  United  States  has  made 
it  possible  for  Dwight  Heine,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  draftsmen  of  the  petition,  to  be  present 
here.  Mr.  Heine  will  be  available  when  the  peti- 
tion is  discussed  in  the  Committee  to  answer  any 
questions  that  members  of  the  Committee  may 
have  regarding  the  petition.  It  is  our  intent  in 
having  Mr.  Heine  present  to  enable  the  Council 
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to  have  firsthand  information  on  the  petition  and 
to  enable  Mr.  Heine  to  follow  through  to  its  con- 
clusion the  petition  which  he  helped  originate. 

Since  March  13,  1953,  when  I  assumed  office,  I 
have  made  four  trips  to  the  trust  territory.  I  feel 
much  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  people  and 
their  problems  than  I  was  a  year  ago.  Also,  in  this 
period  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  make  six 
trips  to  Washington,  visiting  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  other  departments  of  the  Government 
and  including  last  year's  visit  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  desired  in  this  statement  to  place  before 
you  some  of  the  chief  problems  of  our  administra- 
tion and  thus  present  to  you  an  opportunity  to 
suggest  possible  approaches  looking  toward  even- 
tual solution. 


Relocation  of  Headquarters 

One  of  the  recommendations  stressed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  that  a  de- 
cision should  be  made  concerning  the  location  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  trust  territory  adminis- 
tration. Although  this  decision  had  not  been 
reached  by  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  report,  a 
decision  now  has  been  reached  to  move  the  head- 
quarters of  the  High  Commissioner  to  Guam.  This 
relocation,  which  will  take  place  within  a  few 
months,  is  on  an  interim  basis  pending  the  time 
when  funds  will  be  available  to  construct  a  trust 
territory  headquarters  within  the  trust  territory 
itself.  The  temporary  location  in  Guam  will  pro- 
vide that  the  High  Commissioner  and  his  small 
staff  are  geographically  closer  to  the  district  cen- 
ters of  Koror,  Yap,  Truk,  and  Ponape  and  some- 
what closer  to  the  district  center  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  than  is  the  present  headquarters  location 
in  Honolulu. 

The  members  of  the  Council  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  during  the  past  year,  also,  and  prior  to 
the  decision  to  move  the  remnant  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's office  to  Guam,  the  location  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  was  changed  to  Ponape 
within  the  trust  territory,  and  the  location  of  the 
Department  of  Education  was  changed  to  Truk, 
both  within  the  trust  territory ;  also,  the  Fiscal  and 
Supply  Officer  and  his  staff  and  the  Executive  Of- 
ficer and  his  staff  were  moved  to  Guam,  thus  bring- 
ing all  the  "line"  functions  closer  to  the  district 
centers.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  there  is  only  a  very  small  nucleus  left 
in  Honolulu,  consisting  of  the  personal  staff  and 
the  advisers  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and  these 
very  shortly  will  be  moved  to  Guam. 

Chief  Problems 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  basic  diffi- 
culties for  administering  the  trust  territory  con- 
tinue:  (1)  the  great  expanse  of  the  area  in  which 
the  islands  lie;  (2)  the  paucity  of  land  and  other 


natural  resources;  and  (3)  the  diversity  of  lan- 
guages and  the  nine  ethnic  groups.  The  adminis- 
tration is  keenly  aware  of  the  many  problems  that 
arise  from  these  basic  conditions.  We  have  been 
working  away  at  them  constantly.  It  appears  to 
us  that  we  are  developing  on  a  sound  basis,  but  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  at  these  sessions  to 
profit  by  the  experience  and  guidance  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Council. 

As  to  the  problem  of  great  distances  over  the 
ocean  between  the  district  centers  and  the  nu- 
merous atolls  of  the  trust  territory,  we  attempt 
somewhat  to  reduce  this  by  the  organization  of  the 
territory  along  geographical  lines  and  placing  the 
islands  in  six  geographical  areas,  each  area  or  dis- 
trict under  the  direction  of  a  District  Administra- 
tor. Fortunately,  these  District  Administrators 
and  their  staffs  are  proving  to  be  sympathetic  and 
understanding  of  the  people  and  their  problems 
and  able  to  afford  guidance  and  direction  by  per- 
sonal contact  in  most  cases.  Continuity  in  service 
and  years  of  experience,  along  with  proper  per- 
sonal characteristics,  are  of  great  importance  in 
developing  an  effective  district  staff.  We  are  still 
in  the  transition  stage,  somewhat,  in  this  respect. 
In  fact,  we  are  considering  more  decentralization 
and  less  dependence  upon  the  central  district  staffs 
and  more  upon  individual  workers  at  more  key 
points. 

At  What  Rate  Shall  Change  Occur? 

One  problem  intertwining  all  others  and  involv- 
ing a  wide  range  of  opinion  and  procedure  is  what 
shall  we  do  about  the  "rate  of  change"  or  the  speed 
at  which  customs  should  change  in  Micronesia.  As 
stated  in  my  closing  remarks  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  meeting,3  I  was  im- 
pressed then  and  still  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  quite  different  ways  of  ap- 
proaching change  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  trust 
territory. 

The  first  way  is  purposefully  to  hasten  change 
and  achieve  by  dramatic  and  possibly  even  vio- 
lent steps  the  overthrowing  of  the  extended  family 
or  customary  controls  and  the  adoption  of  a  West- 
ern type  of  democratic  system.  A  year's  observa- 
tion of  changes  that  currently  are  taking  place  has 
caused  me  to  believe  that  on  the  whole  we  do  not 
need  to  complain  that  change  in  Micronesia  is  too 
slow.  There  are  indications  that  rapidity  of 
change  is  causing  indigestion  and  possibly  not 
merely  imagined  distress. 

The  second  way  of  approaching  change  is  to  try 
to  see  that  it  occurs  in  a  quiet,  evolutionary  man- 
ner and  that  most  change  is  expected  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  years  and  to  take  place  in  response 
to  the  felt  needs  of  the  Micronesian  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  spheres  change 
is  essential — in  some  cases  unavoidable — and  that 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3,  1953,  p.  150. 
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progress  can  be  made  to  follow  change  if  matters 
are  wisely  handed.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  evident  that  the  Micronesians 
must  manage  their  own  affairs  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent and  that  their  competence  in  such  manage- 
ment must  increase  and  their  confidence  in  their 
ability  so  to  do  must  be  restored  as  it  was  in  the 
days  before  the  outsider  came.  For  in  those  days 
it  is  evident  that  they  carried  on  with  a  great 
measure  of  success,  adjusted  their  lives  to  the  lim- 
ited land,  fresh  water,  and  natural  resources,  and 
to  the  perils  of  sea  and  storm  with  which  they  were 
more  or  less  constantly  confronted. 

This  whole  question,  therefore,  is  laid  before  the 
Trusteeship  Council  with  the  statement  that  we 
are  attempting  to  blend  the  old  and  new  gradually, 
but  never  to  accomplish  a  complete  substitution  of 
the  new  for  the  old.  Does  it  seem  proper  to  the 
Council  that  we  should  continue  constructively  but 
cautiously  to  build  upon  Micronesian  custom  and 
culture?  The  basic  environment  of  the  Microne- 
sian people  has  changed  only  slightly  and  possibly 
only  superficially  during  recent  decades,  no  matter 
what  manner  of  men  have  held  political  control. 
Should  we  not  be  cautious  about  insisting  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  culture  pattern  that  has  evolved  from 
continental  conditions  and  in  regions  where  natu- 
ral resources  are  vast  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
trust  territory  islands  ? 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICIALS 

Take,  for  example,  the  election  of  officials  as 
contrasted  with  the  established  method  of  selection 
of  the  leaders.  To  begin  with,  it  is  noted  that 
97  out  of  a  total  of  117  magistrates  are  elected. 
The  established  method  of  old  for  selecting  leaders 
or  chiefs  was  largely  influenced  first  by  heredity 
and  secondly  by  native  ability,  but  nevertheless  the 
leaders  were  schooled  and  trained  and  were  re- 
quired to  provide  sound  leadership  or  they  were 
deposed.  Can  we  expect  officials  who  are  elected 
to  be  as  competent  in  leadership  and  as  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  their  people  as  are  the  chiefs? 
Should  we  not,  at  any  rate,  while  encouraging  elec- 
tion of  officials,  also  encourage  the  retention  of  au- 
thority of  the  responsible  customary  and  heredi- 
tary leaders  of  the  people  and  possibly  look  upon 
this  blending  as  insurance  of  both  liberal  and  con- 
servative elements  of  the  government?  Will  this 
not  tend  to  create  less  confusion  and  afford  an 
evolutionary  and  workable  method  of  providing 
change  and  progress? 

The  Community  and  District  Courts  which  are 
presided  over  by  Micronesians  have  continued  to 
function  throughout  the  year  with  increased 
efficiency  as  the  judges  become  more  and  more 
familiar  with  their  duties  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  of  the  Trust  Territory.  During  the  past 
year,  a  Micronesian  Public  Defender  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  each  district.     They  have  all  worked 
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under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  American 
Public  Defender  who  as  he  travels  throughout  the 
district  instructs  them  in  the  necessary  rudiments 
of  law  and  court  procedure.  It  is  planned  to  hold 
a  10-day  meeting  of  all  Micronesian  Public  De- 
fenders within  the  next  month  or  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  an  intensive  course  in  the 
duties  which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

ORGANIC  LEGISLATION 

The  island  people  have  well  established  codes  of 
customary  law.  The  imposition  of  a  Western  code 
or  "organic  act"  over  the  whole  trust  territory 
would  run  counter  to  customary  law  in  certain 
places.  This  might  not  be  serious  if  the  environ- 
ment and  factors  of  living  were  modifiable  to  suit 
the  new  Western  code.  However,  the  environ- 
ment cannot  be  changed  by  fiat.  Would  it  not 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  enactment  of  "organic 
legislation"  and  in  fact  the  application  of  our  own 
trust  territory  code,  which  is  based  on  Western 
legal  concepts  and  practices,  might  well  be  per- 
mitted to  come  slowly  and  in  response  to  felt  need  ? 
As  a  matter  of  record,  our  judges  have  this  fully 
in  mind  in  administering  our  code. 

We  have  found  that  there  are  well  recognized 
needs  for  certain  new  laws.  Such  we  are  proceed- 
ing to  enforce.  We  also  see  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  great  body  of  the  customary  laws. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  codify  these. 

Very  earnest  study  has  been  given  by  officials  of 
the  trust  territory,  Department  of  Interior,  and 
representatives  of  the  Congress  to  preparation  of 
a  suitable  organic  legislation  bill  during  the  past 
year.  It  has  been  found  best  to  continue  study  of 
such  legislation,  based  upon  longer  observation 
of  local  legislation  needs.  Also,  it  is  hoped  that 
a  guide  may  be  indicated  during  the  coming  years 
as  we  codify  native  codes  and  laws. 

A  bill  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  author- 
izing the  continuance  of  the  present  government 
and  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  authorizing  that  funds  shall 
be  appropriated  to  finance  the  same.4  This  au- 
thorization extends  until  June  30,  1960,  during 
which  time  organic  legislation  thoroughly  appro- 
priate to  the  needs  of  the  area  will  be  studied, 
formulated  into  a  bill  which  is  clearly  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Micronesian  people,  and  then  en- 
acted into  law. 

CHANGE  THROUGH  EDUCATION 

Does  not  the  theory  of  changing  slowly  and  in 
an  evolutionary  manner  also  indicate  a  question 
concerning  education  ?  Would  it  be  advisable  for 
us  to  adopt  the  practice  of  bicultural  education? 
In  this,  we  should  try  to  retain  the  best  of  the  old 
ways  and  add  gradually  those  items  of  the  more 

4  Public  Law  451,  83d  Cong. 
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modern  way  of  life  that  will  be  beneficial  in  the 
economy  and  official  life  of  the  people.  Most 
people  teach  much  of  their  fundamental  customs 
and  domestic  skills  to  their  children  in  homes  and 
community.  With  encouragement,  such  teaching 
can  be  restored  and  expanded  and  somewhat 
modernized  in  Micronesia — at  no  public  cost. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Christian  missionaries 
spread  their  influence  throughout  the  trust  terri- 
tory. The  ten  commandments  were  disseminated 
and  gradually  became  established  in  place  of  many 
of  the  old  customs.  Superficially,  at  least,  idola- 
try disappeared  and  individuals  throughout 
Micronesia,  with  few  exceptions,  accepted  Chris- 
tianity. Missionary  schools  stressed  the  3  R's  and 
to  a  slight  extent  the  application  of  science,  as  well 
as  teaching  some  other  things  that  were  regarded 
as  a  more  modern,  practical  way  of  living.  These 
latter  included  modern  cooking,  clothing,  laundry 
practices,  and  the  use  of  modern  handtools. 

The  Germans,  in  turn,  introduced  the  idea  of 
producing  copra  on  a  commercial  scale.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  these  agents  already  and 
long  ago  modified  the  culture  of  Micronesia  to 
a  very  definite  extent  and  many  of  these  modifi- 
cations have  become  acceptable  to  the  people. 
Many  now  desire  and  request  systematic  formal 
education  which  they  regard  as  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  growth  and  development. 
It  is  right  at  this  point  that  problems  arise  as  to 
whether  the  Micronesians  should  be  afforded  edu- 
cation that  will  wean  them  from  their  environ- 
ment and  from  service  to  their  people  and  prac- 
tically urge  them  to  residence  and  employment 
in  outside  areas.  May  it  be  that  a  combination 
of  the  old  and  the  new — of  education  for  improve- 
ment of  their  local  conditions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  for  their  own  personal 
growth  and  competence  even  beyond  the  oppor- 
tunity of  use  locally — can  be  gradually  and  wisely 
harmonized  ? 

Do  the  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  who 
have  had  personal  experience  in  administrative 
problems  with  dependent  people  conclude  that  it 
is  wise  to  let  the  people  find  their  own  way  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  at  the  same  time  aid- 
ing them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  own 
conditions? 

We  have  100  students  pursuing  advanced  courses 
in  Suva,  Guam,  Manila,  Honolulu,  and  the  Ameri- 
can mainland.  These  young  people  are  training 
themselves  in  fields  including  medicine,  dentistry, 
sanitation,  nursing,  general  education,  priesthood 
and  ministry,  business  and  commerce,  communi- 
cations, and  certain  skilled  trades. 

The  medical  and  dental  students  at  Suva  are 
being  financed  by  the  trust  territory  government. 
A  few  students  are  sponsored  by  civic  and  pro- 
fessional groups  in  Hawaii.  Several  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Catholic  Mission  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory. Many  of  the  100  are  working  their  way 
through  school. 


Most  of  them  at  present  intend  to  return  to  the 
trust  territory  to  serve  amongst  their  people  and 
improve  conditions  in  their  communities. 


WAYS     AND     STANDARDS     IN     ADJUSTMENT 
WITH     LOCAL     ECONOMY 

Since  the  resources  of  the  area  are  inevitably 
limited,  does  it  not  seem  wise  to  avoid  the  intro- 
duction of  ways  and  standards  that  cannot  be 
maintained  by  the  economy  of  the  area  ?  In  other 
words,  when  it  is  known  what  the  Micronesians 
actually  desire,  after  having  weighed  all  factors 
over  against  their  long  island  experience,  then 
we  are  in  a  position  to  aid  them  to  obtain  these 
things  insofar  as  they  are  practicable.  Since 
their  environment  is  limited  and  their  economy 
correspondingly  meager,  does  this  not  indicate 
that  we  should  go  slow  in  disturbing  the  mores 
and  economic  customs  that  have  proved  adequate 
over  so  many  generations  ?  Cannot  we  agree  that 
insofar  as  it  is  practicable,  can  be  sustained  by  the 
local  economy,  and  the  people  really  desire  it 
enough  to  espouse  it  and  make  it  work,  our  "ob- 
jective is  the  preparation  of  the  population  for 
the  integration  of  the  scientific  changes  of  this 
century  into  their  own  cultural  pattern?" 

I  have  stated  these  simple  questions  as  to  what 
we  shall  do  concerning  the  "rate  of  change"  in 
several  ways,  I  hope  not  too  repetitiously,  because 
I  am  impressed  by  the  belief  that  we  must  have 
the  proper  answers  in  order  wisely  to  deal  with 
most  all  other  problems  in  the  area. 

Development  of  Self-Sufficient  Economy 

A  second  problem  arises  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing.  This  problem  has  to  do  with  how  to 
aid  the  Micronesians  to  develop  a  self-sufficient 
economy.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Micronesians 
of  old  had  a  self-sufficient  economy  at  subsistence 
level  which  provided  a  form  of  living  that  some 
modern  people  today  might  enjoy.  However,  it  is 
impossible  for  many  of  the  Micronesians  forthwith 
to  return  to  their  ancient  mere  subsistence  economy 
for  the  following  reasons:  Their  means  of  sub- 
sistence have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  im- 
ported pests,  war  damage,  and  Western  modifica- 
tion, and  the  Micronesians  themselves  today  wish 
something  different  from  the  old  subsistence  econ- 
omy. The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  develop  a  self- 
sufficient  economy  above  the  mere  subsistence  level. 

The  past  year  has  been  occupied  with  action  to 
improve  the  economic  lot  of  the  Micronesians. 
The  Administering  Authority  has  taken  not  one 
cent  of  revenue  from  the  area.  Rather,  it  has 
assumed  annually  a  net  outlay  of  several  millions 
of  dollars  in  carrying  out  its  trusteeship. 

Gains  have  been  made  steadily.  These  gains  in- 
clude, in  some  cases,  painful  readjustment  toward 
an  economic  basis  that  will  be  able  to  support  prac- 
ticable standards  of  living,  fitted  to  the  islands' 
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environment  and  resources,  and  capable  of  being 
maintained  by  the  Micronesians  themselves  as  and 
when  they  become  self-governing. 

As  special  representative,  I  submit  to  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  the  above  premise  for  action  and 
trust  that  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
members  when  duly  considered.  It  seems  to  me 
the  only  sound  basis  for  permanent  administration. 

I  should  like  to  review  with  you  some  of  the 
steps  we  are  taking  in  this  direction. 


COCONUT  CULTURE 

The  chief  product  of  Micronesia  is  copra.  At 
present,  more  of  it  can  be  produced  than  is  needed 
for  subsistence.  This  excess  is  sold  in  exchange  for 
trade  goods.  Most  of  the  copra  comes  from  the 
low  islands.  As  the  population  increases  on  these 
low  islands,  the  need  for  coconuts  for  food  will 
increase,  and  unless  husbandry  is  improved,  the 
excess  of  copra  for  sale  will  decrease  proportion- 
ately. It  is  known  that  coconut  husbandry  can  be 
improved  by  genetic  selection  and  by  improved 
methods  of  planting  and  cultivation. 

Coconuts  naturally  grow  well  in  Micronesia,  but 
in  many  places  war  damage  to  the  trees  and  the 
introduction  of  pests  have  reduced  production. 
Also,  since  the  time  of  the  German  administration, 
there  has  been  a  neglect  of  husbandry.  Coconut 
trees  now  in  most  places  are  old  and  are  in  crowded 
forests  whereas  they  should  be  in  well  spaced 
groves  with  rows  properly  planted.  Efforts  must 
be  constantly  exerted  to  improve  the  strain  and 
variety  of  the  nuts.  Work  is  being  done  to  en- 
courage increased  production  from  existing  trees 
and  to  replace  many  of  the  trees  now  close  to  the 
end  of  their  bearing  period.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
introduction  of  burros  and  outboard  motors,  in 
addition  to  increased  personal  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  District  Administrator,  the  agricul- 
turists, and  the  chiefs,  will  lead  to  increased  indus- 
try and  labor  resulting  in  higher  output.  A  "low 
island"  nursery  and  propagation  center  to  select 
and  plant  quality  nuts  is  being  formed  for  Jaluit 
Atoll.  Seed  selection  and  programs  to  improve 
planting  procedures  are  under  way  generally 
throughout  the  districts. 

A  survey  by  W.  V.  D.  Pieris  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission,  who  is  a  world  authority  on  coconut 
culture,  has  given  us  helpful  recommendations 
which,  although  not  yet  adopted  generally,  have 
benefited  the  program  considerably. 

During  August  1953,  a  live  scolia  wasp  was  dis- 
covered in  Koror  (Palau  Islands),  which  indicates 
that  efforts  to  establish  the  wasp,  which  is  a 
predator  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle,  have  been  suc- 
cessful. The  last  release  of  scolia  wasps  was  made 
in  December  1951.  It  is  hoped  that  the  wasps 
will  multiply  to  the  extent  necessary  to  control  the 
ravages  of  the  beetle.  Othor  steps  are  being  taken 
to  combat  the  beetle,  including  removal  of  vast 
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numbers  of  old  coconut  stumps  and  collection  and 
destruction  of  grubs. 

The  high  islands  have  some  areas  that  are  ca- 
pable of  substantially  increased  production  of 
crops  heretofore  unused  by  the  Micronesians  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Modern  agriculture  and 
horticultural  science  reveal  ways  of  using  more  of 
the  areas  of  the  high  islands,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  watershed  and  conserving  the 
soil.  The  problem  here  is:  Shall  these  possi- 
bilities in  modern  science  be  enforced  upon  the 
Micronesians,  or  shall  the  spur  of  necessity  and 
enlightenment  through  education  be  depended 
upon  to  develop  a  feeling  of  need  and  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Micronesians  so  they  will  appre- 
ciate aid  given  in  these  lines  and  in  due  time  them- 
selves assume  the  cost  of  carrying  on  modern  and 
improved  agriculture? 


FISHERIES,  INCLUDING  TROCHUS 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  trust  territory 
has  explored  possibilities  for  developing  commer- 
cial fisheries  in  Micronesia  along  lines  that  will 
insure  maximum  participation  of,  and  accrual  of 
direct  benefits  to,  the  Micronesians. 

Much  first-rate  advice  was  obtained  through 
consultation  with  members  of  the  Tuna  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  (advisory  to  the  Director, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service),  which  met  at 
Honolulu  in  February  of  this  year.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  such  counsel,  and  also  on  the  strength  of 
advice  received  at  frequent  intervals  from  officials 
of  the  Pacific  Oceanic  Fishery  Investigations  (an- 
other activity  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) , 
first  attention  is  being  given  to  encouragement  of 
local  fisheries  in  the  districts,  for  the  purposes  of 
increasing  the  supplies  of  fish  protein  needed  for 
local  consumption,  as  well  as  to  enable  exports  to 
neighboring  districts  and  to  Guam.  Efforts  are 
being  put  forth  further  to  develop  the  program 
instituted  at  Ponape  in  early  1952  whereby  Kap- 
ingamarangi  and  Mokil  men  residing  there  mar- 
ket the  fish  catches  obtained  off  the  main  channel 
entrance.  Since  inception  of  the  plan,  surpluses 
have  been  shipped  regularly  to  Truk  for  use  there 
in  the  hospital  and  central  dining  room,  with 
some  going  on  to  Guam. 

A  plan  to  store  and  raise  fish  in  fish  pens  for 
export  sale  has  been  broached  at  Ponape  but  has 
been  discounted  as  a  likely  commercial  venture 
by  fisheries  experts.  The  fish  pens,  however,  long 
successfully  used  on  Mokil  Atoll,  may  have  future 
value  in  connection  with  local  subsistence  fishing 
activities  elsewhere. 

The  government  of  the  trust  territory  is  observ- 
ing closely  the  new — and  for  American  fishing  in- 
terests, radical — experimental  expeditions  to  the 
central  Pacific  area  by  the  U.S.  fishing  groups. 
Activities  and  participation  by  Micronesians  are 
objectives  in  all  such  planning. 
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Conversations  are  proceeding  with  Hawaiian 
and  west  coast  commercial  firms  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  fishing  facilities  for  the 
Micronesians.  It  is  not  planned  to  set  up  can- 
neries or  byproducts  plants,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  islanders  will  be  taught  ways  to  improve 
their  fishing  intake. 

The  Japanese  military,  in  order  to  further  their 
security  program,  destroyed  all  but  80  of  the 
Micronesians'  1,500  canoes.  This  literally  wiped 
out  the  native  subsistence  fishing  on  many  islands 
except  for  reef  wading  and  fishing.  Since  each 
canoe  requires  a  mature  breadfruit  tree  to  manu- 
facture, and  since  there  are  no  surplus  breadfruit 
trees  on  most  islands,  it  will  take  a  considerable 
time  to  replace  the  canoes.  The  Micronesians  are 
now  occupied  in  remodeling  and  repairing  surplus 
whaleboats  and  motor  launches  to  meet  the  need. 
In  a  few  instances,  they  are  constructing  cabin 
launches  which  use  an  outboard  motor  or  engine, 
permitting  wider  cruising  range. 

The  trochus  industry  yielded  $18,439  to  the 
Micronesians  in  1953.  At  present  we  are  spread- 
ing the  trochus  beds  and  extending  the  period  of 
the  harvest  season  annually,  thus  increasing  this 
source  of  income. 


ANGAUR  PHOSPHATE  MINING 

Negotiations  for  opening  of  new  mining  areas 
at  Angaur  were  conducted  in  Honolulu  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Japanese  Phosphate  Mining  Company 
at  intervals  throughout  the  early  months  of  1954. 
The  mining  firm  was,  of  course,  most  anxious  to 
obtain  permission  to  enter  remaining  agricultural 
lands  underlaid  by  phosphate  deposits.  Discus- 
sions as  a  result  were  prolonged  and  thoroughly 
exhaustive  and  involved  considerable  hydrological 
and  agricultural  research  and  observations. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  1954  an  extension  to 
the  basic  contract  was  agreed  upon  according  to 
which  mining  is  authorized  in  an  additional  tract 
located  at  North  Angaur.  The  area  is  expected 
to  be  exhausted  in  October  of  this  year,  at  which 
time  mining  is  to  terminate  finally.  There  will 
then  remain  slightly  less  than  ten  acres  of  first- 
grade  taro  land  available  to  the  North  Angaurese 
,  clans,  and  this  acreage  is  considered  to  be  the  min- 
imum beyond  which  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  to  encroach. 

The  Phosphate  Mining  Company,  in  order  to 
protect  ground  water  supplies  and  replace  land 
areas  destroyed  in  mining,  is  bound  by  contractual 
obligation  to  backfill  bodies  of  standing  water 
resulting  from  past  operation. 

JALUIT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Authorized  on  October  2,  1953,  with  an  initial 
allotment  of  $4,000,  this  Jaluit  Development  Pro- 
gram was  established  to  provide  for  rehabilitation 
of  Jaluit  Atoll  as  a  preliminary  step  in  resettling 


islanders  on  the  Island  of  Jabwor,  former  site  of 
the  Japanese  civil  headquarters  in  the  Marshalls. 
On  December  30,  1953,  the  authorized  allotment 
was  increased  to  a  total  of  $5,500. 

Main  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  agricultural 
redevelopment,  with  special  attention  to  setting  up 
a  coconut  nursery  for  distribution  of  selected  seed 
nuts  and  seedlings  to  the  barren  lands  and  to  other 
areas  of  the  territory.  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
concept  of  employing  at  Jaluit  a  carefully  selected 
couple  to  inaugurate  an  operation  designed  to 
awaken  the  voluntary  participation  of  the  local 
islanders  in  local  improvement  undertakings  for 
their  own  benefit.  It  has  been  possible  to  attract 
a  mature,  self-reliant  couple  interested  in  a  chal- 
lenging assignment  of  this  type. 

CACAO 

A  search  for  new  subsistence  crops  and  commer- 
cially feasible  cash  crops  adapted  to  the  islands  is 
continually  pursued  by  our  agriculturists.  At  the 
moment  cacao  seems  to  hold  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture as  a  source  of  cash  income,  and  active  experi- 
mentation is  now  being  done  with  this  plant  at 
Ponape  and  more  especially  in  the  Palau  areas 
(Babelthaup  Island  and  elsewhere).  Mature 
plantings  of  Criollo  variety  remaining  from  Jap- 
anese agricultural  experiments  are  providing  a 
source  of  seed  for  propagation  activities  on  the 
high  islands. 

Thousands  of  carefully  selected  cacao  seedlings 
are  now  being  grown  and  are  being  distributed  on 
the  various  districts  where  the  soil,  temperature, 
rainfall,  etc.,  are  suitable  for  cacao  growing.  At 
Palau  29,000  cacao  plants  have  been  set  out  in  a 
nursery  and  another  1,000  distributed  to  local 
people.  Other  seedlings  have  been  established  in 
two  nurseries  at  Ponape.  The  staff  is  studying  the 
best  ways  to  grow,  cultivate,  harvest,  prepare,  and 
market  the  crop. 


OTHER  ECONOMIC  PROJECTS 

As  careful  study  indicates  the  advisability  of 
trying  additional  economic  projects,  funds  will  be 
made  available  for  experimentation  up  to  and  in- 
cluding pilot  studies.  In  a  very  small  way  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  is  being  undertaken  and  carefully 
watched.  Nine  blooded  Brahma  bulls  have  re- 
cently been  shipped  from  Tinian  to  Rota  and 
Ponape  to  improve  the  local  stock.  Cattle  are  be- 
ing run  in  coconut  groves  where  legumes  have  been 
planted.  They  aid  in  keeping  the  plantations 
clean  of  brush  so  that  coconuts  can  be  harvested 
more  easily.  Swine  and  poultry  stock  and  their 
husbandry  are  being  improved.  Many  Micro- 
nesian  families  have  pigs  and  chickens,  but  the 
grade  is  very  low.  During  the  past  year,  many 
selected  breeding  swine  have  been  imported  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  pork 
available  to  the  Micronesians.     Tropical   fruits 
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and  spices  especially  adapted  to  the  area  will  be 
investigated;  black  pepper,  vanilla,  and  some 
others  are  now  growing.  High  island  reforesta- 
tion projects,  badly  needed  after  the  widespread 
forest  destruction  of  the  Japanese  period  (illus- 
trated by  extensive  overcropping  and  clearing  for 
clean  farming),  are  contemplated  and  being  un- 
dertaken to  assist  in  (a)  soil  conservation,  and  (b) 
timber  for  lumber. 


HANDICRAFT 

A  systematic  program  of  improving  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  handicrafts  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  administration.  There  seems  to  be  an  ade- 
quate market  for  properly  made  merchandise, 
although  transportation  and  customs  costs  are 
high  on  many  items.  However,  the  Micronesians 
need  to  learn  the  necessity  to  produce  goods  of 
consistent  quality  and  in  addition  be  able  to  adjust 
to  a  small  margin  of  profit  when  such  items  are 
competing  with  handicrafts  from  other  areas. 
Furthermore,  regularity  of  supply  is  not  easy  to 
accomplish  since  it  requires  somewhat  factory- 
type  work  rhythms — things  quite  out  of  character 
with  the  Micronesians.  New  production  incen- 
tives are  being  sought.  Handicraft  comprises 
the  chief  source  of  income  on  several  islands  and 
atolls,  where  the  large  populations  consume  nearly 
all  the  coconuts.  The  receipts  of  Micronesians 
for  their  handicraft  products  in  1953  were  $20,388. 
By  good  management  this  can  be  increased. 

We  are  constantly  torn  between  the  desire  to 
speed  up  production  by  modern  plantation  meth- 
ods on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
contrasting  policy  of  encouraging  the  people 
themselves  to  observe  the  modern  way  of  agricul- 
ture and  thereupon  to  undergo  the  routine  and 
regimentation  required  to  make  a  success  of  im- 
proved agriculture.  We,  therefore,  show  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  and  the  school  students  ways 
of  improving  coconut  strains  and  better  ways  of 
planting  the  seed  coconuts.  We  are  demonstrat- 
ing cacao  as  a  new  cash  crop.  We  are  making  new 
strains  of  pigs  and  chickens  available  to  those  who 
wish  to  purchase  them.  We  are  showing  the  effect 
of  new  grasses  and  legumes.  We  are  showing  that 
coconuts  can  be  grown  through  large,  deep  holes 
in  former  concrete  airfields.  We  are  going  ahead 
with  the  control  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle  and  show- 
ing the  people  the  part  they  have  to  play  in  this 
serious  undertaking.  We  are  trying  the  same 
methods  in  introducing  and  conditioning  the 
people  to  democratic  processes  of  government  and 
to  the  method  of  free  elections  by  secret  ballot. 

In  all  of  these  agricultural  and  political  im- 
provements, we  are  trying  to  avoid  waste  of  energy 
and  money  and  discouragement  through  recom- 
mendations and  experiments  that  may  meet  with 
failure  in  the  long  run.  In  this  program,  we 
solicit  the  suggestions  and  counsel  of  members  of 


this  Trusteeship  Council  who  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  similar  situations. 


Tax  Structure  and  Practices 

A  third  problem  deals  with  the  establishment  of 
a  suitable  tax  structure  to  enable  governmental 
organizations  to  function.  The  Micronesian 
chiefs  are  accustomed  to  levying  certain  forms  of 
taxes  amongst  members  of  their  own  municipali- 
ties. There  were  some  cases  where  the  levies  ex- 
tended over  nearby  island  groups,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  what  might  be  called  tribute.  A  more 
modern  system  of  taxation  is  now  becoming  under- 
stood by  many  of  the  Micronesians  who  are  asking 
for  guidance  in  setting  up  suitable  tax  systems. 
The  question  is  to  what  extent  are  they  able  to  tax 
themselves  to  provide  the  modern  conditions  they 
ask  for. 

During  the  past  year,  increased  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  collection  of  local  taxes  with  the 
end  in  view  of  paying  all  elementary  school 
teachers'  salaries  from  locally  collected  taxes. 
For  this  purpose  the  districts  of  Truk  and  Ponape 
have  recently  promulgated,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council  of  Chiefs  and  the  Island  Congress, 
respectively,  a  simple  tax  on  all  imports  except 
food  intended  for  human  and  animal  consumption. 
The  Marshall  Islands  District,  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  of  the  Marshallese  Congress,  has  a  tax 
on  all  copra  processed  for  export,  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of  all  elementary 
school  teachers.  It  is  my  intention  to  encourage 
this  healthy  sign  of  local  responsibility  by  foster- 
ing additional  taxes  to  the  point  where  not  only 
all  elementary  school  teachers,  but  also  local  health 
aides,  will  receive  their  salaries  from  local 
revenues. 

As  the  American  employees  carry  on  their 
family  homes  and  normal  life  as  residents  of  the 
trust  territory,  they  require  conditions  not  too 
different  from  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  before  entering  the  trust  territory 
service.  For  their  children  they  wish  adequate 
medical  service  and  suitable  education,  and  for 
their  families  they  wish  the  advantages  of  some  of 
the  modern  conveniences  that  have  become  neces- 
sities to  these  families  while  they  lived  in  America. 
Provision  of  these  things  for  the  Americans  sets 
an  example  before  the  Micronesians,  who  gain  de- 
sires for  similar  benefits  and  advantages.  The 
question  is  how  and  to  what  extent  shall  the  Micro- 
nesians attain  any  such  modern  facilities  as  their 
economy  can  support.  Certain  features  of  health 
service  are  regarded  as  suitable  continuing  ex- 
penditures for  the  Administering  Authority.  The 
same  applies  to  teacher  training  and  certain  trade 
and  technical  instruction  to  enable  the  Micro- 
nesians to  do  work  existing  in  the  trust  territory 
government  and  in  which  the  Micronesians  may 
attain  competence.     Imports  have  become  neces- 
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sities  in  certain  cases.    This  applies  to  clothing 
and  certain  drugs. 

Is  it  sound  administration  to  see  the  Micro- 
nesians  becoming  accustomed  to  the  enjoyment 
and  use  of  imports  and  Western  services  for  which 
they  themselves  are  able  to  pay  in  one  way  or 
another?  Usually  the  ability  to  pay  can  be  gaged 
by  the  amount  of  money  or  labor  they  reasonably 
can  advance  through  a  system  of  taxes  or  through 
barter.  The  administration  is  assisting  the 
Micronesians  to  acquire  funds  through  copra 
processing  taxes,  import  taxes,  and  income  taxes. 
The  sums  that  are  available  through  taxes  are  not 
large  in  comparison  with  the  costs  of  services  the 
Micronesians  are  receiving  under  the  existing  ad- 
ministration. The  question  is  how  to  aid  the 
Micronesians  best  in  an  adjustment  to  services 
and  facilities  which  they  themselves  are  able  to 
pay  for  through  a  tax  structure  that  is  practicable 
for  them,  rather  than  have  the  Administering  Au- 
thority subsidize  such  items  and  thereby  reduce 
Micronesian  incentive  toward  self-reliance. 


Health  Improvement 

One  of  the  features  of  "change"  that  all  appar- 
ently concur  in  is  health  improvement.  Basically 
we  are  trying  to  eliminate  serious  diseases,  most 
of  which  have  been  brought  in  by  outsiders,  al- 
though yaws  was  a  bad  and  extensive  disease  that 
had  existed  from  time  immemorial. 

We  are  making  considerable  progress.  In  fact, 
control  of  disease  through  modern  drugs  and  prac- 
tices is  resulting  in  a  very  impressive  and,  one 
must  admit,  startling  increase  of  population. 

Our  health  personnel  are  rapidly  being  aug- 
mented and  in  many  cases  replaced  by  Micro- 
nesians, as  the  following  figures  indicate.  Stu- 
dents in  the  technical  training  program  of  the 
Public  Health  Department: 

1.  Formal  Training 

Enrolled  in  the  Suva  School  for  native  medical 
and  dental  practitioners : 

To  complete  a  4-year  course  in  December  1954_  25 
To  complete  a  4-year  course  in  December  1955-  3 
To  complete  a  4-year  course  in  December  1956-       2 

Native  practitioners  serving  medical  internship — 
Hawaii 3 

Native  graduate  nurses  in-  formal  training — 
Hawaii 2 

Graduates  of  the  Trust  Territory  Pacific  Islands 
Central  School  enrolled  in  the  Trust  Territory 
School  of  Nursing 16 

Trust  Territory  course  for  training  of  native  sani- 
tarians      15 

2.  Informal  Apprenticeship  Training  Continuous  in  Trust 

Territory  Hospitals 

Native  medical  and  dental  interns  and  practi- 
tioners      13 

Nurse  aides,  outer-island  health  aides,  laboratory 
technicians,  etc.    Average  number 35 
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Another  item  may  be  of  interest,  to  wit :  a  new 
approach  to  isolation  facilities  for  leprosy. 

Under  current  arrangements,  contagious  cases 
of  leprosy  are  carried  to  the  trust  territory  lepro- 
sarium on  the  Island  of  Tinian  now  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Navy.  This  island  is  strange  to  most 
Micronesians  and  involves  serious  cost  and  trans- 
portation problems. 

Concepts  concerning  isolation  for  leprosy  are 
changing.  Knowledge  of  communicability  is  in- 
creasing. More  exact  classification  of  the  disease 
is  possible.  Treatment  of  early  cases  is  more  ef- 
fective. 

It  is  believed  that  two  smaller  isolation  units 
within  the  civilian  administered  territory,  one  at 
Yap  and  one  at  Ponape,  would  be  preferable  to 
one  large  one. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  following  plan  is 
being  developed : 

(a)  Selection  of  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for  sub- 
sistence agriculture  and  food  gathering  accessible 
to  an  established  hospital  and  to  the  sea  for 
fishing. 

(b)  Cooperation  of  the  native  people  (espe- 
cially members  of  a  family  in  which  there  is  a  case 
of  leprosy)  in  constructing  a  well-planned  native 
isolation  village  with  central  infirmary  for  treat- 
ment and  care  of  nonambulatory  cases. 

(c)  Staff  with  trained  native  attendant  under 
regular  supervision  of  a  physician  from  the 
hospital. 

(d)  Temporary  transfer  of  surgical  cases  to 
the  hospital  as  need  arises. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  selection  of  two  suitable 
sites  and  arrangements  with  native  leaders  for  im- 
plementing the  project  as  a  native  undertaking 
with  whatever  supervision  and  imported  materials 
found  necessary. 

This  program  is  considered  practicable,  reason- 
ably adequate,  and  within  the  resources  of  the 
administration  and  the  people. 


Employment  of  Micronesians 

Members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  who  have 
had  experience  in  administering  colonies  and  trus- 
teeships are  aware  that  the  enumeration  of  a  few 
problems  by  no  means  indicates  that  this  present 
list  requiring  solution  and  constant  attention  is  a 
complete  one. 

With  this  understanding,  I  turn  to  a  fifth  prob- 
lem or  cluster  of  problems  arising  out  of  the 
policy  to  use  Micronesians  insofar  as  is  possible 
in  filling  positions  in  government.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  able  to  provide  employment  to 
Micronesians  in  many  normal  and  continuing 
phases  of  government  work,  and  in  excess  of  nor- 
mal administration  needs  when  we  have  public 
works  construction,  stevedoring,  maintenance,  or 
repair  going  on.     Such  employment  is  on  a  tem- 
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porary  basis.  The  cash  income  thus  made  avail- 
able in  the  Micronesian  economy  is  appreciated. 

The  main  consideration,  however,  is  to  get 
Micronesians  into  the  permanent  government  posi- 
tions now  held  by  Americans  insofar  as  such  posi- 
tions are  necessary  and  on  essential  operations  at 
appropriate  levels.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  to 
provide  training  on  the  job  for  Micronesians, 
bringing  them  along  to  a  point  where  their  serv- 
ices are  adequate  for  general  administrative  needs. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  1,262  Micronesians 
in  this  permanent  employment  category,  distrib- 
uted as  follows  (these  figures  do  not  include  em- 
ployees of  the  Micronesians  by  themselves  in  their 
municipalities) : 

Health  Services,  237;  Education  Services,  61; 
Security  and  Public  Safety,  106;  Public  Works, 
549;  Agriculture  and  other  Economic  Projects, 
149 ;  other  categories,  160. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  26  Micronesians 
occupying  these  public  positions  and  replacing 
Americans  during  the  past  year.  However,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  48  American  employees 
also  during  the  past  year.  In  other  words,  we 
are  cutting  government  posts  down  to  a  size  which 
the  economy  largely  can  support.  The  problem 
confronting  us  is  how  to  carry  on  the  essential 
operations  at  an  adequate  level  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  training  on  the  job  for  Micronesians, 
bringing  them  along  to  a  point  where  their  serv- 
ices are  adequate  for  general  administrative  needs. 
Our  methods  include  on-the-job  training  by  our 
own  American  personnel  together  with  the  use  of 
training  materials  provided  by  the  headquarters. 
The  competence  of  certain  Micronesians,  if  inter- 
ested in  the  particular  work  and  adequately 
tx-ained,  is  gratefully  recognized.  Their  language 
limitations  constitute,  in  many  ways,  serious  im- 
pediments to  their  service,  but  these  obstacles  are 
being  overcome.  In  other  fields  of  service,  they 
are  really  doing  an  outstanding  job.  One  illus- 
tration may  suffice : 

Dr.  Isaac  Lanwi  is  a  native  medical  practitioner 
who,  because  of  his  interest  in  his  patients  and 
his  profession,  was  given  an  extra  year  of  training 
in  the  Hilo  Hospital  in  Hawaii.  He  specialized 
in  eye  surgery.  His  year's  training  resulted  in 
what  our  physicians  and  the  staff  at  the  Hilo  Hos- 
pital regard  as  unusual  skills.  He  was  accom- 
panied back  to  Micronesia  by  the  head  of  the  Hilo 
Hospital,  who  assisted  him  in  preparing  patients 
and  then  retired  while  Dr.  Lanwi  performed  cat- 
aract operations  throughout  the  trust  territory,  all 
of  which  have  turned  out  successfully  so  far. 
Similar  illustrations  could  be  given  to  indicate 
the  competence  of  many  other  native  medical  prac- 
titioners and  Micronesians  in  other  lines  of  work 
and  their  capacity  to  profit  by  additional  spe- 
cialized training. 

We  shall  appreciate  receiving  suggestions  from 
the  Trusteeship  Council  members  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  developing  competence  in  the  Micro- 


nesians to  carry  on  the  important  functions  of 
government  and  other  essential  services  through- 
out this  vast  area. 

We  are  affording  an  opportunity  in  the  field  of 
government  for  the  Micronesians  to  learn  the  par- 
liamentary process  and  for  them  to  practice  the 
use  of  the  secret  ballot  in  elections.  In  this  field 
we  are  aware  of  the  problem  of  providing  for  the 
customary  and  well  established  conservative  or 
council  type  of  Micronesian  government  with  all 
of  its  necessary  contributions  and  benefits  and, 
as  noted  earlier  in  this  statement,  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  progressive  elements  to  co- 
operate with  the  conservatives  in  sound  and  con- 
structive development. 

Settlement  of  Land  Claims 

Our  sixth  problem  may  be  called  land  claim 
settlements  or  resettlement  on  lands.  As  it  has 
been  reported  heretofore,  we  have  a  definite  policy 
prohibiting  alienation  of  Micronesian  lands.  Any 
lands  being  used  for  government  purposes  or  by 
anyone  except  Micronesians  themselves  are  re- 
garded merely  as  being  leased.  The  title  remains 
with  the  original  owners. 

Now  it  is  not  clear  in  many  cases  who  the  origi- 
nal owners  were  and  who  would  constitute  the 
rightful  successors  in  title  according  to  Micro- 
nesian customs.  This  is  due  to  takings  by  the 
Spanish,  the  Germans,  and  the  Japanese.  In 
many  cases,  as,  for  example,  when  the  land  was 
taken  by  the  Germans,  compensation  was  made, 
and  an  assumption  has  to  be  made  that  the  trans- 
action was  between  free  agents  and  that  the  com- 
pensation was  fair.  The  Germans  proceeded  to 
develop  copra  plantations  and  to  set  vip  small 
settlements  for  their  administrative  uses  and  resi- 
dences of  their  agents.  Apparently  the  Micro- 
nesians adjusted  themselves  to  this  taking  during 
a  period  of  years  and  recognized  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  without  continuing  claim  or 
complaint. 

When  the  Japanese  entered  the  picture,  they 
announced  themselves  as  heirs  to  all  lands  held  by 
the  Germans  and  declared  these  to  be  a  part  of  the 
"public  domain."  They  also  saw  that  there  was  a 
considerable  part  of  communally  held  land  that 
apparently  was  not  being  actively  used  by  the 
Micronesians  and  this  they  added  to  "public  do- 
main." Unfortunately,  although  this  land  was  not 
continuously  used  by  the  Micronesians  in  all  cases, 
it  nevertheless  had  a  value,  and  title  to  it  was  com- 
plete according  to  Micronesian  custom.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  would  be  the  high  lands  not  regarded 
as  comfortable  for  residences  but  necessary  for 
forest  reserve  and  watersheds.  Nevertheless,  the 
Micronesians  from  earliest  times  used  these  areas 
as  a  source  of  trees  and  lumber  as  well  as  a  source 
of  other  mountain  growing  products — herbs,  fiber, 
stones  for  their  implements,  etc.  The  Japanese 
operated  under  the  League  of  Nations  Mandate 
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and  their  acquisition  of  lands  for  their  use  and 
for  their  "public  domain"  has  been  regarded  as 
having  been  carried  out  in  proper  form.  In  other 
words,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Japanese  paid  for 
the  land  at  prices  satisfactory  to  the  sellers  up 
until  about  1937  or  the  time  when  the  Japanese 
excluded  other  nations  from  entering  the  area 
and  discontinued  reporting  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Our  administration  and  our  land  claims 
officials  have  been  assembling  information  and 
testimony  and  completing  a  cadastral  survey,  thus 
trying  to  arrive  at  an  overall  understanding  of 
the  whole  land  claims  problem. 

We  have  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  "fair  value" 
determination  for  many  types  of  claims.  We  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  complete  the  survey  and  studies 
and  find  out  to  what  extent  people  have  been  in- 
jured before  adopting  any  fixed  policy  or  rates 
of  compensation.  We  have  held  that  it  is  desirable 
to  act  in  a  manner  that  is  fairly  uniform  but  with 
allowances  for  some  gradations  of  value  dependent 
upon  former  use  of  the  land,  location,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  able  to  provide  every 
Micronesian  who  has  desired  land  an  area  to  live 
on  and  work.  In  some  cases,  these  have  been 
necessarily  on  a  revocable  lease  basis  depending 
on  definite  determination  of  fact.  We  have  made 
much  progress  during  the  past  year  in  this  analy- 
sis, although  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
many  former  owners  who  are  anxious  to  have 
settlements  completed  and  inevitably  are  impa- 
tient with  our  inability  to  conclude  their  cases  be- 
fore this  date.  However,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
the  conscientious  and  painstaking  work  done,  and 
that  will  very  soon  enable  us  to  close  many  more 
claims. 

In  many  cases,  the  reason  Micronesians  do  not 
have  title  to  the  land  they  are  occupying,  or  their 
alleged  titles  in  some  cases  are  in  doubt,  is  due  to 
an  almost  complete  loss  of  German  and  Japanese 
land  records  and  by  population  shifts  due  to  both 
Japanese  and  American  military  occupation  and 
construction  and  subsequent  permanent  military 
and  civil  administration  requirements. 

The  chaotic  land  condition  originally  facing  the 
present  administration  is  being  reduced  to  one  of 
order  pursuant  to  the  broad  outline  contained  in 
Chapter  15,  "Real  Property,  Trust  Territory  Code 
and  Land  and  Claims  Regulation  No.  1."  The 
principal  steps  being  employed  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Surveying  and  marking  with  concrete  posts 
the  areas  of  all  private  holdings.  This  has  been 
an  expensive  and  time  consuming  task,  but  it  has 
been  a  required  starting  point  in  nearly  every  land 
case. 

(2)  Hearing  and  evaluating  damage  or  rental 
claims  arising  out  of  use  of  private  lands  by  the 
United  States  and  its  agencies. 

(3)  Determining  the  perimeters  of  all  former 
Japanese  owned  land,  both  public  and  private. 

(4)  Determining  the  areas  which  will  be  needed 


on  a  permanent  basis  for  civil  administration  and 
negotiating  with  the  owners  in  the  case  of  pri- 
vately owned  land  for  a  reasonable  rental. 

(5)  Establishing  areas  of  public  lands,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "public  domain,"  including 
lands  formerly  owned  by  Japanese  individuals 
and  corporations. 

(6)  Establishing  the  basis  for  acquiring  home- 
steads. 

(7)  Negotiating  with  the  Armed  Forces  for 
adequate  compensation  for  those  lands  being  re- 
tained on  a  permanent  basis  for  military  purposes, 
including  Aec  [Atomic  Energy  Commission] 
lands. 

We  are  continuing  our  studies  of  atolls  and  of 
land  use. 

In  addition  to  the  settlement  of  claims  due  to 
taking  by  government,  we  now  are  beginning  to 
have  land  problems  due  to  overpopulation  on  some 
of  our  low  islands.  This  requires  a  new  form  of 
resettlement,  and  we  are  approaching  the  solution 
in  two  ways :  (a)  by  studying  atolls  to  see  to  what 
extent  we  may  have  atolls  or  islands  on  atolls  avail- 
able for  use  of  people  that  necessarily  must  be  re- 
moved from  their  present  or  former  atoll  loca- 
tions; (b)  by  study  of  the  hinterlands  of  the  high 
islands  to  see  how  to  adapt  them  for  residential 
and  agricultural  uses  of  additional  Micronesians. 

In  centuries  gone  by,  disease,  wars,  and  infanti- 
cide placed  strict  limitations  upon  the  growth  of 
the  population.  Now,  however,  disease  is  being 
conquered,  infant  mortality  is  comparatively  low, 
and  interisland  wars  and  infanticide  no  longer 
exist.  The  number  of  children  is  very  striking 
throughout  Micronesia  today.  The  birth  rate  is 
high  and  survival  also  is  high  due  to  our  health 
services.  The  population  is  increasing  quite  rap- 
idly. This  poses  a  basic  problem  for  the  adminis- 
tration where  land  areas  are  so  severely  limited 
and  where  necessarily  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  high  islands  are  steep  slopes  and  unsuited  for 
habitation  but  are  required  for  watersheds  and 
forest  reserves. 


Closing  of  Island  Trading  Company 

The  seventh  problem  that  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  during  the  past  year  is  the  termination  of  the 
Island  Trading  Company.  This  organization  has 
operated  since  the  close  of  World  War  II  and  has 
served  to  purchase  and  market  copra  and  there- 
upon distribute  trade  goods  throughout  the  area. 
It  has  been  operating  entirely  not  for  private  gain. 
It  has  paid  all  its  own  expenses,  has  served  with- 
out a  government  subsidy,  and  has  laid  up  a  reserve 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Micronesians.  It 
is  organized  as  a  stock  corporation  with  but  one 
share  of  stock,  and  dividends  are  never  paid,  but 
any  possible  net  surplus  has  been  held  for  eco- 
nomic betterment  of  the  Micronesians.     By  act  of 
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Congress,  this  organization  must  be  terminated  as 
of  December  31,  1954.  The  corporation,  there- 
fore, has  been  developing  successors  to  itself.  It 
has  assisted  at  least  one  capable  and  promising 
Micronesian  private  enterprise  trading  company 
in  each  district,  and  in  the  short  time  given  for  the 
close  of  its  business,  it  has  endeavored  to  make  sure 
that  the  flourishing  independent  firms,  which  Itc 
was  carrying  as  "agents"  in  each  district,  can  be 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Micronesians  them- 
selves and  can  be  carried  on  as  totally  Micronesian- 
owned  stock  companies  throughout  each  district. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  assure  the  Trusteeship  Council 
that  the  Island  Trading  Company  now  feels  quite 
satisfied  with  its  efforts  to  establish  these  succes- 
sors. At  least  one  Micronesian  company  in  each 
district  has  an  experienced  salaried  American 
manager,  and  each,  with  supervision  until  the  end 
of  this  calendar  year  by  the  Island  Trading  Com- 
pany personnel,  will  be  able  to  assume  copra  pur- 
chasing and  trade  goods  merchandising  responsi- 
bilities satisfactorily.  In  fact,  some  of  the  trad- 
ing companies  already  are  engaging  in  additional 
enterprises  such  as  soap  manufacturing,  collection 
of  coir  fiber  for  market,  surface  transportation, 
etc. 


Distances  and  Surface  Transportation  Costs 

A  further  set  of  serious  problems  .  evolves 
from  providing  adequate  surface  transportation 
throughout  this  vast  area.  The  resources  of  the 
area  are  so  limited  that  it  is  not  good  business  nor 
economical  for  commercial  vessels  to  provide  regu- 
lar surface  transportation  for  the  entire  area. 

The  two  CI-MA-VI-4,800-ton  ( AK)  ships  that 
ply  between  Japan,  Guam,  and  our  district  centers 
and  carry  copra  and  scrap  to  Japan,  returning 
some  trade  goods  therefrom  and  picking  up  other 
manufactured  trade  goods  at  Guam,  are  now  oper- 
ating at  a  slight  profit.  These,  of  course,  are  gov- 
ernment-owned ships  and  no  charges  are  made 
against  Micronesians  for  the  capital  investment 
and  amortization.  For  atolls  lying  near  to  the 
district  centers,  the  Micronesians  themselves  pro- 
vide a  considerable  amount  of  their  own  transpor- 
tation in  small  sailing  craft  with  auxiliary  engines, 
and  we  have  been  stimulating  and  encouraging 
this  growth;  but  for  the  more  distant  atolls  and 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  our  administrative 
personnel  and  their  effects  and  supplies,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  have  somewhat  larger  ships  that  can 
carry  a  more  nearly  adequate  pay  load  for  the 
longer  trips  and  that  can  make  these  longer  trips 
on  a  fairly  regular  schedule.  These  trips  are  un- 
profitable. They  have  to  be  subsidized.  Surface 
transportation  is  one  of  our  biggest  net  expendi- 
tures each  year.  We  now  have  a  committee  of  ex- 
perienced shipping  men  advising  us  on  ways  to 
reduce  these  costs  and  provide  better  surface 
transportation  service. 

The  construction  of  wharves  is  in  itself  a  prob- 
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lem  because  privately  operated  ships  must  charge 
demurrage  due  to  delays,  if  they  cannot  expedi- 
tiously effect  turn-arounds.  By  the  same  token 
these  delays  are  expensive  to  government-operated 
craft.  However,  to  build  wharves  that  are  ade- 
quate to  withstand  the  storms  of  Micronesia  and 
provide  berthing  that  will  permit  rapid  dispatch 
of  cargo  in  almost  any  kind  of  weather,  including 
rains,  is  so  expensive  that  our  limited  tonnage  can- 
not amortize  the  capital  investment  for  proper 
wharf  improvements.  This  again  would  require 
large  capital  expenditures  which  manifestly  will 
be  difficult  to  come  by  unless  it  clearly  is  estab- 
lished that  adequate  service  cannot  be  rendered 
otherwise  and  without  such  great  expense. 

How  to  improve  the  surface  transportation 
without  increased  subsidies  is  a  problem  that  can- 
not be  solved  quickly.  We  are  trying  to  increase 
copra  production.  This  again  means  increased 
and  regular  and  reliable  surface  transportation 
because  the  Micronesians  have  no  way  to  store  the 
copra  for  long  periods  and  they  make  it  only  dur- 
ing a  short  period  before  the  expected  arrival  of 
a  ship. 

We  are  trying  to  increase  our  fisheries  and  pro- 
vide refrigerated  fish  tonnage  to  attract  private 
shipping  and  assist  in  carrying  on  our  own  gov- 
ernment shipping. 

We  are  looking  about  for  a  less  expensjve  type 
of  craft  to  replace  our  very  expensive  AKLS,  the 
250-ton  interdistrict  station  vessels  we  now  oper- 
ate. Already  we  have  purchased  two  motor 
schooners  for  this  purpose  but  we  still  are  having 
to  rebuild  and  alter  them  to  suit  our  needs. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  it  appears  to  us 
that  if  adequate  surface  transportation  is  to  be 
provided  to  insure  the  administrative  inspections 
required  of  us  as  good  administrators,  there  al- 
ways will  have  to  be  somewhat  substantial 
subsidies. 


Yen  and  Other  Claims 

A  vexatious  set  of  problems  has  to  do  with  the 
payment  of  yen,  land  rental,  postal  savings,  Japa- 
nese war  bonds,  and  war-damage  claims. 

We  have  not  been  in  the  position  simply  to  go 
ahead  and  pay  these  claims  as  they  have  been  re- 
ceived. We  are  sure  that  there  are  many  addi- 
tional and  as  yet  unlisted  claims  that  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  some  settlements  are  made,  and  we  are 
aware  of  the  danger  of  precedents  in  this  matter. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  soon  will  be  able  to  deal  fairly 
in  connection  with  many  of  the  claims.  In  the 
Saipan  District  we  already  have  begun  to  settle 
the  claims  for  unredeemed  yen.  We  hope  to  re- 
solve the  accrued  land  rental  problem,  in  part  at 
least,  very  soon.  Various  things  have  delayed  the 
full  settlement,  but  we  believe  that  we  have  made 
progress  toward  closing  out  these  two  categories 
of  claims.  This  will  be  a  welcome  situation  for 
all  hands. 
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Summary  of  Advances  and  Improvements 

There  have  been  some  advances  and  improve- 
ments made  during  the  period  of  our  report  and 
during  the  past  year : 

Definite  efforts  are  under  way  and  improved 
plantings  have  been  made  in  coconuts. 

The  cacao  germination  and  planting  out  have 
gone  ahead.  Possibly  somewhat  over  35,000 
plants  are  out  and  being  cared  for  by  chiefs, 
families,  producers,  and  two  government  propaga- 
tion centers. 

Cleanup  of  rhinoceros  beetle  areas  has  gone 
ahead  and  new  coconuts  are  now  beginning  to  be 
set  out  on  an  island  nursery  near  Peleliu  in  the 
Palaus. 

We  have  been  able  to  erect  the  following  perma- 
nent structures :  power  plant  at  Koror,  reefer  at 
Ponape,  power  plant  (half  done)  at  Ponape,  two 
concrete  transit  warehouses  at  Majuro,  tubercu- 
losis ward  at  Koror,  Ponape  warehouse  (partly 
done). 

Many  old  surgical  cases  have  been  cleared ;  some 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nity sanitation. 

Improved  breeding  stock  has  been  distributed 
and  more  is  on  the  way  (cattle  and  pigs) . 

Several  new  and  promising  grasses  and  legumes 
have  been  started  and  are  being  spread. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  fishing  and  the 
fish  industry. 

There  have  been  evident  advances  in  self-gov- 
ernment according  to  the  elective  representative 
pattern. 

Other  economic  improvement  projects  have  been 
set  up. 

We  have  affected  many  land  resettlement  cases 
and  are  laboring  toward  agreements  and  payments 
for  land  rentals  and  yen  redemptions. 

We  have  practically  eliminated  the  need  for  the 
government-operated  Island  Trading  Company  by 
turning  the  function  over  to  the  operation  of  the 
Micronesian  people  themselves. 

We  have  reduced  American  personnel  and  have 
replaced  many  Americans  with  Micronesian  em- 
ployees. We  have  gone  ahead  with  special  training 
programs  for  Micronesians  to  enable  them  to  qual- 
ify. We  are  making  progress  toward  a  level  of 
economy  that  the  Micronesians  themselves  can  sus- 
tain but  that  also  is  above  the  mere  subsistence 
level. 

We  have  made  progress  in  aiding  the  Micronesi- 
ans to  set  up  tax  systems  whereby  they  can  pay  for 
education  of  their  children.  We  have  made  prog- 
ress in  getting  them  to  pay  their  native  medical 
practitioners. 

Transfer  of  collection  of  copra  on  district-wide 
basis  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  locally  owned 
trading  companies  (except  for  Ponape,  where 
plans  are  going  forward  for  such  transfer) . 

Government-operated  commissaries  have  been 


transferred  to  local  trading  companies  in  every 
district  except  Yap. 

The  trust  territory  transferred  its  title  in  an 
abandoned  Japanese  fishing  vessel  to  the  people 
of  Kapingamarangi  Island  in  satisfaction  of  their 
lien  for  salvage.  This  vessel  is  now  operating 
regularly  in  Ponape  District  carrying  freight  and 
passengers. 

A  tropical  agricultural  specialist  was  installed 
as  a  resident  on  the  Island  of  Rota  to  assist  in 
developing  the  economy,  principally  by  increasing 
vegetable  products  for  export  to  the  ready  market 
of  Guam. 

The  Rota  harbor  development  work  is  in 
progress. 

An  economic  rehabilitation  and  community  de- 
velopment program  was  begun  at  Kill  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
displaced  Bikinian  people  resident  there,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Marshallese  project  manager. 

A  Self-Government  Conference  was  held  at 
Truk.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  territory 
assembled  and  discussed  political  and  social  prob- 
lems of  mutual  interest. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  terminate  phos- 
phate mining  operations  on  the  Island  of  Angaur 
during  the  summer  or  fall  of  1954,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  remaining  agricultural  lands  for  use 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission's  support  of  the 
community  center  project  at  Koror  terminated, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  center  will  continue 
under  local  auspices. 

Cacao  nursery  plantings  at  Ponape  and  Palau 
were  extended,  using  seed  materials  obtained  from 
Yap  District. 

A  program  to  reduce  conditions  of  overpopula- 
tion at  Ebeye  was  begun. 

Other  things  might  be  listed  as  gains.  Prob- 
ably in  some  ways,  time  may  show  that  we  have 
not  done  so  well.  We  have  a  long  list  of  things 
we  hope  to  do  and  that  we  are  working  to  ac- 
complish. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  noticed  an  increased  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Micronesians  to  run  their  own 
show,  and  we  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  this 
awakened  interest. 


Help  From  Advisory  Committees 

There  is  one  device  that  we  are  employing  and 
that  is  proving  helpful  to  us  in  planning  improve- 
ments in  our  administration  of  the  Pacific  Islands ; 
I  refer  to  our  various  advisory  committees. 

These  advisory  committees  exist  both  in  Hono- 
lulu and  in  the  several  districts.  In  Honolulu  the 
committees  are  composed  of  American  leaders  in 
respective  fields,  including  health,  education,  agri- 
culture, anthropology,  surface  transportation, 
handicraft,  fisheries,  and  copra  stabilization. 
Hawaii  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  and  their  peoples,  resources,  and  prob- 
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lems,  as  well  as  with  the  Orient,  the  antipodes,  and 
America,  voluntarily  gather  and  consider  prob- 
lems we  lay  before  them,  providing  us  wise  counsel 
drawn  from  a  vast  reservoir  of  their  experience 
and  knowledge. 

In  the  districts,  the  Micronesian  advisory  com- 
mittees are  set  up  quite  formally  and  are  dignified 
with  not  only  the  name  "committees,"  but  in  many 
cases  the  designation  "council"  or  "congress." 
Only  one  who  is  quite  familiar  with  the  wisdom  of 
island  chiefs,  chiefesses,  elected  representatives, 
and  other  local  leaders  can  appreciate  the  care  and 
sound  judgment  such  organizations  can  provide 
the  district  administrators.  Indeed,  it  is  these 
very  local  islanders'  advisory  committees  or 
councils  or  congresses  that  are  evolving  into  bona- 
fide  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  entities. 
The  same  applies  to  local  economic  and  business 
enterprises.  Under  competent  guidance  and  as 
they  are  endowed  with  increasing  responsibility, 
it  is  very  encouraging  to  witness  the  growth  of  the 
islanders  in  capability  in  all  fields.  They  gradu- 
ally and  systematically  are  more  and  more 
running  the  show — and  we  do  intend  that  they  will 
run  their  show. 

During  the  past  year  also,  we  have  availed  our- 
selves of  the  advisory  services  of  the  Pacific 
Science  Board,  a  division  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  This  excellent  organization  has 
afforded  advice  and  definite  cooperation  in  all 
phases  of  applied  science,  adding  the  outstanding 
scientists  of  the  entire  nation  to  our  advisory  sys- 
tem. During  the  past  year  systematic  atoll  studies 
and  other  investigations  have  been  carried  on  un- 
der the  guidance  of  this  board. 

At  all  times  we  are  aided  by  the  South  Pacific 
Commission,  which  provides  the  relative  new- 
comers in  administration  north  of  the  Equator  in 
the  Pacific  Islands  a  wealth  of  long  experience  in 
dependent  peoples  and  trust  territory  adminis- 
tration. 

We  endeavor  to  implement  and  apply  the 
recommendations  we  receive  from  these  bodies, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  their  objectives  are  en- 
tirely in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council. 

Centuries  ago,  the  Micronesians  made  the  long 
voyages  over  the  ocean  in  their  outrigger  canoes. 
They  discovered  and  settled  in  the  little  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  They  planted  coconuts,  yams,  taro, 
breadfruit,  bananas,  and  they  learned  how  to  man- 
age and  harvest  their  lagoons.  They  developed 
their  very  interesting  and  well-ordered  societies, 
culminating  in  the  councils  of  elders  or  chiefs  and 
in  influential  matriarchs.  They  devised  ways  for 
the  control  and  vital  uses  of  their  limited  land  and 
limited  resources.  They  evolved  traditions  and 
an  oral  literature  often  very  rich  in  figures  of 
speech,  not  dissimilar  from  the  literature  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews.  Their  lives  are 
active  and  well  ordered,  attuned  through  centuries 
of  necessity  to  their  environment. 


In  later  years  they  have  observed  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Germans  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture and  commerce.  Then  they  saw  how  the  in- 
dustrious and  Westernized  Japanese  developed 
resources.  They  now  are  studying  the  accom- 
plishments and  ways  of  the  Americans. 

Like  their  seafaring  and  voyaging  ancestors  of 
old,  many  of  them  have  been  abroad  and  have 
studied  ways  of  people  in  Japan,  Manila,  Hono- 
lulu, America. 

They  have  a  deep  desire  to  increase  their  own 
capabilities,  to  do  things  that  they  see  modern  men 
doing,  and  to  establish  in  their  own  communities 
some  new  standards  of  living:. 


Basic  Objectives 

In  working  with  the  Micronesians,  few  of  us 
would  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  the  doctrine 
that  ignorance  is  bliss  or  that  the  best  life  is  in- 
activity. Rather,  we  believe  that  the  good  life  is 
the  active  life,  and  we  stand  ready  to  assist  them 
toward  expanding,  and  yet  suitably  founded  and 
supported,  undertakings.  We  work  to  aid  them 
in  their  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  yaws,  tubercu- 
losis, leprosy,  and  other  serious  limitations  upon 
living.  We  wish  to  aid  them  in  ability  to  apply 
modern  science  to  their  coconut  and  other  agricul- 
ture, to  their  fishing,  and  their  navigation  and 
communication.  We  wish  to  aid  them  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge  and  benefit  from  written  language. 
And  our  design  in  all  this  is  that  they  may  live  in 
peace  in  their  islands  and  may  improve  their  sur- 
roundings and  attain  greater  enjoyment  and  true 
benefits  from  human  associations. 

In  short,  we  wish  to  aid  them  in  sound  and 
proper  development  of  their  communities  and  of 
their  own  individual  lives.  We  wish  them  to  keep 
their  lands  and  the  status  such  ownership  gives 
them.  We  wish  them  to  develop  themselves  in 
stature  insofar  as  this  is  based  on  sound  economy, 
and  we  desire  that  they  may  achieve  a  place  among 
men  that  will  be  increasingly  beneficial  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  who  may  observe  their  peace- 
ful and  well  ordered  adjustment  to  the  world  we 
live  in. 

Those  are  our  basic  objectives.  We  are  building 
our  program  to  fit  those  objectives.  We  move 
slowly  along  the  road,  and  possibly  to  some  our 
attitude  toward  abrupt  change  may  seem  inexcus- 
able ;  it  may  appear  that  in  some  ways  the  progress 
has  been  backward.  If  so,  we  hope  it  is  only  real- 
istic adjustment  to  existing  factors  and  to  condi- 
tions that  inescapably  must  be  determined  by 
environment  and  available  basic  resources.  We 
try  to  avoid  false  and  unsustainable  standards  but 
always  to  aid  the  Micronesians  in  their  own  desires 
and  efforts  soundly  to  improve  their  communities. 

I  have  imposed  upon  the  patience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  stating  our 
objectives  so  that,  out  of  the  assembled  experience 
here,  we  may  receive  aid  and  direction  toward 
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improving  both  our  objectives  and  our  methods. 
Short  of  having  an  opportunity  actually  to  visit 
our  sister  trusteeships,  we  look  forward  at  this 
Council  meeting  to  sharing  the  comment  and  ad- 
vice of  others  experienced  in  these  fields. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  6  (press 
release  367)  that  the  United  States  Government  will  be 
represented  at  the  Sixth  Pan-Ameriean  Highway  Con- 
gress, opening  at  Caracas  on  July  11,  by  the  following: 

Chairman  and  delegate 

Walter  Williams,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Vice  Chairman  and  delegate 

Charles  P.  Nolan,  Officer  in  Charge,  Transport  and  Com- 
munications, Office  of  Regional-American  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

Congressional  advisers 

J.  Harry  McGregor,  House  of  Representatives 
George  H.  Fallon,  House  of  Representatives 

Members: 

Herbert  Ashton,  Special  Assistant  on  International  Trans- 
portation, Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Sewell  Marcus  Gross,  Armco  International  Corporation, 
for  American  Road  Builders  Association 

Edwin  W.  James,  Highway  Engineer,  for  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers 

Henry  H.  Kelly,  Adviser  on  Inland  Transport,  Office  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  Policy,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Gale  Moss,  Director  of  Highways,  State  of  Kansas,  for 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 

Russell  E.  Singer,  Executive  Vice  President,  American 
Automobile  Association 

Francis  C.  Turner,  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce 

Norman  B.  Wood,  Highway  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Commerce 

The  purpose  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
gress is  to  coordinate  the  efforts  and  activities  of  the 
American  Republics  for  development  of  the  planning,  con- 
struction  and   maintenance  of  highways. 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress  was  held 
it  Lima,  Peru,  during  the  month  of  October  3951. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

tills  of  Lading 

nternational  convention  for  the  unification   of  certain 
rules  relating  to  bills  of  lading,  and  protocol  of  signa- 
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1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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United  Kingdom 
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able by  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  continued  operation 
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Entered  into  force  June  21,  1954. 
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Documents  on  the  beginning  and  early  stages  of  the  unde- 
clared war  between  Japan  and  China  comprise  nearly  1,000 
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During  the  first  half  of  1937  there  was  a  continuing  deadlock 
in  Chinese-Japanese  relations.  Ambassador  Johnson  and 
Ambassador  Grew  were  in  agreement  in  reporting  their  belief 
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tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  for  $4.25  a  copy. 
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The  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  United  Nations:  Rivals  or  Partners? 


by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs1 


I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  re- 
lationship between  regional  organizations  and  the 
United  Nations.  Are  they  rivals  or  are  they  part- 
ners ?  Put  more  specifically,  what  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  U.N.  as  a  universal  organization 
and  such  a  regional  organization  as  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States? 

The  U.N.  was  designed  to  be  as  nearly  universal 
an  organization  as  possible.  It  had  a  responsibil- 
ity to  seek  to  maintain  international  peace  every- 
where. It  could  therefore  admit  of  no  rival. 
But  did  that  require  that  the  U.N.  should  be  an 
exclusive  agency  for  maintaining  international 
peace?  Could  there  perhaps  also  be  regional 
associations  for  peace? 

The  recent  appeal  of  Guatemala's  former  gov- 
ernment to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
regarding  alleged  acts  of  aggression  brought  into 
sharp  focus  for  the  first  time  the  questions  of  uni- 
versality and  regionalism  which  had  previously 
been  considered  only  on  a  purely  theoretical  basis 
at  San  Francisco  when  the  charter  was  being 
drafted. 

You  will  recall  that  on  Sunday,  June  20,  the 
Security  Council,  after  hearing  a  long  and  de- 
tailed statement  by  the  Guatemalan  representa- 
tive, voted  10  to  1  to  refer  the  Guatemalan  com- 
plaint to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  one  negative  vote  was  a  Soviet  veto — its  60th. 
On  the  same  day  a  resolution  proposed  by  France 
calling  for  immediate  termination  of  action  likely 
to  cause  bloodshed  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Council.  Five  days  later,  the  Inter- American 
Peace  Committee  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  having  meanwhile  set  in  motion  steps 

'Address  made  before  the  Colgate  University  Con- 
ference on  American  Foreign  Policy  at  Hamilton,  N.  T., 
on  July  13  (press  release  377  dated  July  9). 


to  get  at  the  facts,  the  Security  Council  decided 
not  to  resume  consideration  of  the  Guatemalan 
matter  at  that  time. 

These  actions  by  the  Security  Council  raised 
certain  questions  which  merit  study  and  discus- 
sion. Was  this  a  retrograde  step  on  the  part  of 
the  Security  Council?  Was  it  shirking  its  duty 
to  enforce  the  peace?  Was  the  Security  Council 
denying  a  full  hearing  to  a  United  Nations  mem- 
ber ?  Could  it  be  said  that,  to  be  consistent  with 
our  record  in  the  Korean  case,  the  United  Nations 
was  obligated  to  take  immediate  action  in  the  Se- 
curity Council? 

I  believe  that  a  review  of  the  background  of 
this  problem  will  show  quite  clearly  that  the 
Security  Council  was  acting  wisely  and  fairly, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  true  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  the  charter.  The  Security  Council  recog- 
nized that  an  issue  was  involved  which  was  so 
fundamental  that  it  brought  into  question  the 
whole  system  of  peace  and  security  which  had  been 
created  by  the  charter  at  San  Francisco. 

Universality  vs.  Regionalism 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  with  most  of  the  major 
issues  already  settled,  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship and  jurisdiction  of  regional  organizations 
vis-a-vis  the  new  international  organization  arose 
and  had  to  be  answered. 

Basically,  it  was  the  veto  provision  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  in  relation  to  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem that  precipitated  the  crisis.  Significantly,  it 
was  the  Latin  American  Republics  who  asked, 
"What  happens  in  case  of  aggression  against  any 
one  of  us  ?  If  the  Big  Five  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil disagree,  are  we  powerless  to  resort  to  collective 
action  in  our  own  defense?" 
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What  the  Latin  American  countries  wanted  was 
a  self -operating  inter- American  regional  system, 
one  that  could  act  for  peace  without  interference 
from  a  Security  Council  veto.  It  seemed  for  a 
time  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  United  Nations 
might  fail  to  be  realized  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  two  concepts  of  universality  and 
regionalism. 

This  question  had  the  utmost  significance  at 
the  time,  for  the  Organization  of  American  States 
has  the  longest  continuous  history  of  any  regional 
agency.  The  distinctive  relationship  of  the 
American  States  goes  back  over  130  years. 
Throughout  this  period  there  has  been  a  progres- 
sive development  of  closer  relationships  between 
the  21  American  Republics.  This  relationship 
has  succeeded  over  the  years  in  preserving  rela- 
tive peace  and  security  in  this  hemisphere  and  a 
freedom  from  the  kind  of  holocaust  which  has  re- 
peatedly devastated  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  is  an  organization 
founded  upon  the  freedom-loving  traditions  of 
Bolivar  and  Washington.  The  21  American  Re- 
publics had  a  common  experience  in  their  heroic 
struggles  for  independence.  They  have  ever  since 
been  determined  to  prevent  the  extension  to  this 
hemisphere  of  either  the  colonial  domain  of 
European  powers  or  any  despotic  political  systems 
of  Europe.  They  have  repeatedly  pledged  them- 
selves to  settle  their  own  disputes  peacefully  and 
have  established  a  system  that  has  demonstrated 
increasing  effectiveness  to  that  end.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  re- 
gionalism and  universality  be  blended  at  San 
Francisco. 

Just  prior  to  the  San  Francisco  conference  the 
21  American  Republics,  including  the  United 
States,  had  met  in  Mexico  City  for  a  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace.  This  conference  had 
adopted  the  "Act  of  Chapultepec,"  which  reaf- 
firmed the  century-old  pan- American  solidarity 
and  provided  for  the  early  conclusion  of  an  inter- 
American  treaty  which  would  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  an  attack  on  any  one  of  the  American 
States  would  be  regarded  as  aggression  against  all. 
In  such  event  the  proposed  treaty  would  provide 
for  collective  action  by  the  American  Republics, 
including  the  use  of  force.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide for  collective  action  to  deal  with  other  threats 
menacing  the  peace  and  security  of  the  American 
States. 

When  the  United  States  adhered  to  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec,  we  realized  that  it  involved  a  signifi- 
cant development  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  meant  that  in  the  event  of  a  future 
aggression  against  any  one  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, from  inside  or  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  it  was  not  just  the  United  States 
which  was  committed  to  take  action  but  all  of  the 
American  Republics  on  the  principle  of  all  for 
one  and  one  for  all. 


Implications  of  Veto  Power 

The  late  Senator  Vandenberg,  who  was  one  of 
our  principal  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference, recorded  in  his  private  diary  at  the  time 
his  full  realization  of  the  implications  of  the  veto 
power  in  the  Security  Council  to  collective  se- 
curity measures  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
wrote:  "In  the  event  of  trouble  in  the  Americas, 
we  could  not  act  ourselves;  we  would  have  to 
depend  exclusively  on  the  Security  Council;  and 
any  one  permanent  member  of  the  Council  could 
veto  the  latter  action.  .  .  .  Thus  little  is  left 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  He  went  on  to  record: 
"I  do  not  see  how  we  could  tolerate  a  possible 
situation  in  which  [under  the  United  Nations 
Charter]  we  could  not  deal  with  a  bad  pan- 
American  situation  at  all  because  (1)  we  are  not 
permitted  to  act  under  Chapultepec  and  (2)  the 
Security  Council  is  stopped  by  a  Russian  or  a 
British  or  a  Chinese  or  a  French  veto." 

That  the  American  Republics  should  be  free 
to  take  appropriate  action  in  such  circumstances 
was  and  is  of  utmost  importance  because  of  the 
veto  in  the  Security  Council.  Given  the  state  of 
the  world,  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
that  all  of  the  five  major  powers  would  agree  to 
forego  all  use  of  a  veto.  While  the  veto  did  not 
doom  the  United  Nations  to  futility,  it  did  reflect 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  action  by  a  world  organi- 
zation which  would  not  necessarily  be  found  in  the 
way  of  action  of  a  regional  association.  For  the 
Latin  Americans  it  was  of  vital  importance  that 
the  promises  of  Chapultepec  not  be  nullified  by 
subjecting  American  regional  action  to  a  Russian 
veto.  A  way  had  to  be  found  to  permit  an  inter- 
American  regional  agency  to  take  necessary  action 
regardless  of  the  Russian  veto. 

This  way  was  found  when  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin  American  Republics,  over  intense 
Soviet  opposition,  included  in  articles  51  and  52 
of  the  charter  provisions  establishing  the  rights 
of  regional  organizations  in  matters  of  collective 
self-defense  and  pacific  settlement.  Article  51 
recognized  the  inherent  right  of  states  to  indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense.  Article  52  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  regional  arrangements  for 
dealing  with  such  matters  related  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security  as  are 
appropriate  for  regional  action.  This  did  not 
impair  the  right  of  the  Security  Council  to  inves- 
tigate any  dispute  or  situation  under  article  34 
which  might  lead  to  international  friction.  Any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  might  bring  any 
dispute  or  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  under  article  35.  Nevertheless  un- 
der article  52  members  of  the  United  Nations  who 
have  entered  into  regional  arrangements  are  en- 
joined to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  pacific  set- 
tlements of  local  disputes  through  such  regional 
arrangements  before  referring  them  to  the  Secur- 
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ity  Council.  Paragraph  3  of  article  52  states, 
"The  Security  Council  shall  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes 
through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by  such 
regional  agencies  either  on  the  initiative  of  the 
states  concerned  or  by  reference  from  the  Security 
Council." 

By  that  formula  a  balance  was  struck  between 
regional  organization  and  world  organization. 
The  acceptance  of  that  formula  made  it  possible 
for  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  be 
adopted.  Without  that  formula  there  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  never  been  a  United  Nations. 

Just  as  the  United  Nations  has  developed  since 
its  founding,  so  has  the  inter-American  system. 

The  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  2, 
1947,  put  into  effect  both  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
and  the  provisions  of  article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  treaty  bound  the  signa- 
tories to  consult  in  the  event  of  aggression  either 
from  within  or  without  the  Americas  and  provided 
for  certain  measures  which,  if  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  would  become  obligatory  on  all 
States  parties  to  the  treaty.  Thus,  the  Rio  Pact, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  established  a  precedent 
which  has  been  used  in  developing  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  and  other  regional  collective  secu- 
rity arrangements. 

In  1948  at  Bogota,  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  was  drawn  up  and  ap- 
proved. It  further  defined  the  relationship  of 
this  regional  organization  to  the  United  Nations. 
Article  20  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  provides :  "All  international  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  between  American  States 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  peaceful  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  Charter,  before  being  referred  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations." 

Role  of  Security  Council 

It  is  in  this  context  and  with  this  background 
that  we  should  judge  the  action  taken  with  respect 
to  the  recent  Guatemalan  appeal  to  the  United 

^  Nations,  which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
my  talk. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Security  Council  has  primary  responsibility  under 
the  charter  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  The  fact  that  the  Security 
Council  refused  to  give  further  consideration  to 
the  Guatemalan  matter  while  an  agency  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  carried  out  its 
activity  does  not  derogate  from  the  authority  of 
the  Security  Council  in  matters  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

'  On  the  contrary,  in  matters  falling  within  the 
scope  of  a  fully  developed  and  actively  function- 
ing regional  agency,  the  Security  Council  is  under 


an  obligation  to  promote  pacific  settlement 
through  such  an  agency.  This  is  just  what  it  did 
in  the  Guatemalan  case. 

Secondly,  there  was  no  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Security  Council  to  have  the  facts  in  the 
Guatemalan  case  fully  aired.  The  Guatemalan 
representative  exercised  his  right  to  bring  a  situ- 
ation to  the  attention  of  the  Council.  The  Secu- 
rity Council  met  at  once,  listened  to  his  complaint, 
and  acted  upon  it.  The  decision  of  the  Security 
Council  5  days  later  not  to  resume  its  consideration 
of  the  matter  when  the  regional  agency  involved 
was  actively  considering  it  cannot  be  deemed  to  be 
a  denial  of  the  right  of  a  U.N.  member  to  bring 
such  a  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Thirdly,  the  Security  Council  was  not  shirking 
its  duty  to  maintain  peace  and  security.  It  was 
taking  the  most  effective  action  under  the  circum- 
stances by  not  depriving  the  regional  agency  in 
the  first  instance  of  an  opportunity  to  promote  a 
peaceful  solution. 

Fourthly,  the  action  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Security  Council  unfortunately  confirmed  the 
fears  of  the  founders  of  the  charter  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  vetoing  Security  Council  action  de- 
signed to  refer  the  Guatemalan  matter  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Soviets  had 
two  purposes.  By  confining  the  matter  to  the 
Security  Council,  the  Soviets  hoped  to  retain  a 
degree  of  control  over  the  consolidation  of  their 
Communist  bridgehead  in  Guatemala.  At  the 
same  time  they  sought  to  cripple,  and  thereby  dis- 
credit, the  long-established  inter-American  system. 

Fifthly,  the  Organization  of  American  States 
was  actively  and  effectively  handling  the  Guate- 
malan situation.  It  was  acting  as  the  partner,  not 
the  rival,  of  the  United  Nations.  As  you  know, 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  recent  outbreak  in 
Guatemala,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Communist 
Party  in  that  State,  acting  in  collaboration  with 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy,  had 
come  very  close  to  exercising  effective  control  of 
that  Government,  if  it  did  not,  indeed,  exercise 
such  control.  The  Communist  menace  in  Guate- 
mala had  become  so  dangerous  that  the  American 
States  could  not  ignore  it.  At  their  Tenth  Inter- 
American  Conference  in  Caracas  last  March  they 
had  declared  that  "the  domination  or  control  of 
the  political  institutions  of  any  American  State 
by  the  international  Communist  movement,  ex- 
tending to  this  hemisphere  the  political  system  of 
an  extracontinental  power,  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  political  independ- 
ence of  the  American  States,  endangering  the 
peace  of  America,  and  would  call  for  a  meeting 
of  consultation  to  consider  the  adoption  of  appro- 
priate action  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties." 

When  the  Guatemalan  Government  made  its  ac- 
cusations against  its  neighbors  before  the  Inter- 
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American  Peace  Committee,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  promptly  set  its  machinery  into 
action.  The  Inter-American  Peace  Committee 
established  a  Committee  of  Information,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  the  United  States,  to  obtain  the 
facts  to  enable  it  to  suggest  the  most  effective 
methods  for  reaching  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
The  Committee  has  kept  the  Security  Council  in- 
formed regarding  its  activities.  Its  fully  docu- 
mented report  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Security 
Council.2  In  this  manner  this  agency  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  has  fulfilled  its 
obligations  under  article  54  of  keeping  the  Secu- 
rity Council  informed. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  new  anti-Communist 
Government  in  Guatemala,  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  had  called  for  a 
consultative  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Rio 
on  July  7  to  consider  the  Guatemalan  situation. 
As  a  result  of  the  change  of  government  this 
meeting  was  postponed  sine  die,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Organization  of  American  States 
was  prepared  to  see  the  matter  through  on  the 
highest  level.  Thus,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  by  its  actions  has  demonstrated  that, 
in  the  words  of  Secretary  Dulles,  "There  wa& 
proof  that  our  American  organization  is  not  just 
a  paper  organization,  but  that  it  has  vigor  and 
vitality  to  act." 

Ambassador  Gouthier  of  Brazil,  speaking  be- 
fore the  Security  Council  at  its  second  session,  put 
it  this  way :  "For  more  than  60  years  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  American  States  has  been  a  useful 
and  efficient  instrument  for  the  solution  of  con- 
flicts, disagreements,  and  strained  situations  con- 
fronting the  American  Republics.  The  Organiza- 
tion has  adequate  machinery,  through  the  many 
organs  and  procedures  established  by  it  in  order 
to  solve  such  differences.  The  long  record  of 
achievement  of  the  system  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  a  striking  demonstration  of  its 
capacity  to  deal  with  political  situations  similar  to 
the  one  \vhich  confronts  us.  In  the  Organization 
of  American  States  all  the  members  have  equal 
rights ;  whether  a  large  nation  or  a  small  one,  each 
has  one  vote  on  decisions,  and  the  undemocratic 
principle  of  the  veto  is  unknown." 


organization  to  apply  its  own  resources  in  dealing 
with  such  a  dispute.  It  was  made  possible  also 
because  the  oldest  and  largest  regional  organiza- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known  faced  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities squarely  and  undertook  to  carry 
them  out.  Fortunately,  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  controversy  were  changed  before 
action  in  either  organization  had  been  pushed  to 
the  ultimate  limits. 

The  actions  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  preserved  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  world  and  regional  organi- 
zation which  was  written  into  the  charter  at  San 
Francisco.  A  successful  effort  to  destroy  that 
balance  by  depriving  the  active  regional  organiza- 
tion of  the  Americas  of  its  responsibilities  under 
the  charter  would  have  had  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  United  Nations  and  for  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  It  would  have 
constituted  a  heavy  blow  at  peaceful  settlement 
procedures. 

The  developments  in  the  Guatemalan  case  broke 
new  ground  in  the  field  of  international  action. 
It  was  new  not  only  because  it  put  the  regional 
arrangements  provisions  of  the  charter  to  their 
first  real  test.  It  was  also  new  in  that  for  the  first 
time  the  inter-American  system  had  to  grapple 
with  the  insidious  mechanisms  of  the  Communist 
movement,  cleverly  worked  out  so  as  to  confuse 
and  hamper  effective  regional  or  United  Nations 
action  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Guatemala. 
The  Communist  designs  have  been  foiled.  The 
principles  of  regional  and  multilateral  action  have 
been  upheld.  The  devotion  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  acts  through  the  Oas  or  through  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  concept  of  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  through  joint  action  by 
peace-loving  states  remains  unimpaired.  New 
methods  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  devised,  new 
advances  made,  in  the  techniques  and  arrange- 
ments for  attaining  that  objective.  They  must  be 
adapted  to  the  changing  nature  of  the  threat  to 
international  peace  and  justice.  But  the  objective 
itself  remains  unchanged :  to  strengthen  the  com- 
munity of  law-abiding  states,  in  the  regional  sys- 
tem and  in  the  United  Nations  system,  so  as  to 
build  up  stronger  and  stronger  barriers  against 
aggression  and  tyranny. 


Guatemala,  a  Test  Case 

The  balance  between  universality  and  regional- 
ism which  was  struck  at  San  Francisco  was  put  to 
a  severe  test  in  the  Guatemalan  case.  The  out- 
come, however,  proved  that  under  the  San  Fran- 
cisco formula  the  Organization  of  American  States 
could  advance  United  Nations  objectives  by  func- 
tioning effectively  in  a  regional  dispute.  This 
was  made  possible  because  the  Security  Council 
recognized  the  right  of  a  well-qualified  regional 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/3267,  dated  July  13. 


Recognition  of  Guatemala 

Press  release  382  dated  July  13 

The  U.S.  Ambassador,  John  E.  Peurifoy,  in 
Guatemala  City  today  informed  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Guatemala,  His  Excellency  Carlos 
Salazar,  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  recognized 
the  new  Government  in  Guatemala. 
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U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Perspective 


by  Thruston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations x 


Columnists,  lecturers  on  world  affairs,  and  offi- 
cials of  government  as  well  are  prone  to  discuss 
policy  as  though  it  were  subject  to  precise  geo- 
graphic divisions.  You  hear  references  made  to 
our  Latin  American  policy"  or  to  "American 
policy  toward  the  Middle  East."  The  users  un- 
doubtedly employ  this  regional  approach  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  But,  after  hearing  it  for  a 
while,  some  may  be  led  to  believe  that  there  are 
basic  differences  in,  for  example,  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can policy  and  our  policy  toward  the  Middle  East. 

That  is  not  the  fact.  We  have  certain  well-de- 
fined and  universal  objectives,  and  we  have  one 
policy — a  global  policy — which  is  designed  to  ad- 
vance us  toward  those  objectives. 

At  the  root,  the  United  States  Government  has 
as  its  primary  responsibility  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people.  The  position  of  the 
Administration  is  that  only  through  a  durable  and 
equitable  world  peace  can  these  objectives  be 
finally  achieved.  And  the  basic,  global  policy 
evolved  is  one  which  is  shaped  to  move  us  toward 
this  goal. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  from  challenge  if  I  state  that 
the  peace  just  described  is  still  over  the  horizon — 
far  enough  over  to  justify  classifying  it  a  long- 
range  aim.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  work  for 
it  with  any  less  enthusiasm  or  that  our  efforts  are 
diminishing  in  vigor.  Quite  the  contrary.  But  it 
does  mean  that,  while  this  Nation  and  its  free 
allies  go  forward  with  the  slow,  arduous,  costly, 
and  infinitely  worthwhile  task  of  building  a  peace- 
ful international  structure,  we  have  a  corollary 
responsibility  in  the  interim.  Concurrently,  we 
must  also  prevent  a  third  world  war. 

Now  most  of  us  will  promptly  acknowledge  the 
fundamental  absurdity  of  talking  of  peace  in  re- 
gional terms.  Europe  and  Asia  may  be  completely 
tranquil,  but  if  there  is  fighting  in  the  Middle 

1  Address  made  before  the  Colgate  University  Confer- 
ence on  American  Foreign  Policy  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  on 
July  11  (press  release  378  dated  July  10). 


East,  there  is  no  peace.  And  logically,  we  are 
willing  to  apply  the  same  rationale  to  the  interim 
objective  of  preventing  war.  We  should  then  not 
fail  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that,  if  an  ob- 
jective is  global,  the  policy  formed  to  achieve  it 
can  be  of  no  lesser  dimensions. 

In  theory,  very  few  will  dispute  this  logic. 
But  somewhere  along  the  line,  as  specific  situations 
develop,  it  is  forgotten  or  ignored  in  the  tension 
and  strain  of  the  moment,  and  with  it  is  lost  all 
perspective — a  loss  which  could  well  prove  fatal 
to  us  and  to  our  objectives. 

Let  us  consider  a  case  in  point.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  our  interim  objective  of  preventing  war, 
we  have  to  contend  with  one  major  element,  the 
imperialist  drive  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
In  that  conspiracy  lies  a  continuing  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

What  can  be  said  of  that  threat?  Is  it  focused 
on  the  Far  East  ?  Does  it  loom  more  menacingly 
over  Europe  than  over  the  Middle  East?  Are 
the  regions  of  North  Africa  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  spared  the  attentions  of  the  con- 
spirators ? 

In  each  instance,  the  answer  is  no.  The  men  in 
the  Kremlin  may  have  assigned  a  temporary  prior- 
ity to  their  expansionist  drive  in  the  Far  East, 
but  they  have  not  eased  pressure  on  Western 
Europe.  Although  the  tension  in  North  Africa 
may  not,  at  this  moment,  be  making  headlines, 
the  agents  of  Communist  imperialism  are  hard  at 
work  there  trying  to  exploit  the  unrest  which  per- 
vades the  area — trying  to  pervert  the  cause  of 
nationalism  to  their  own  evil  purpose.  And  we 
have  just  witnessed  a  near-miss  by  the  Kremlin 
in  an  effort  to  penetrate  and  manipulate  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  of  the  American  Republics, 
Guatemala. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  one  of  the  major  factors 
of  the  Communist  threat — and,  correspondingly, 
a  major  element  of  the  policy  we  shape  to  cope 
with  it — is  its  totality.  Certainly,  within  the 
limits  of  our  capacity,  we  should  endeavor  to  meet 
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Communist  moves  wherever  they  occur.  But  we 
should  be  wary  of  being  drawn  into  a  concentrated 
effort  in  one  locality  to  the  neglect  of  another. 
Which  brings  us  back  to  the  matter  of  perspec- 
tive. To  oversimplify — in  international  affairs 
it  is  poor  policy  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

In  these  terms,  I  should  like  to  take  up  with  you 
four  items  of  current  interest  which  relate  to  the 
Communist  offensive.  They  are  also  matters, 
with  one  exception,  which  have  the  strong  emo- 
tional overtones  which  so  often  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  vision  and  our  judgment. 

Defense  of  Western  Europe 

Item  one  deals  with  the  vital  problem  of  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  and  the  participation 
of  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  in  that  de- 
fense. I  believe  that  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  conflict  here — on  the  one  hand  the  plain 
and  practical  necessity  of  West  German  partici- 
pation in  an  effective  defense,  and  on  the  other  the 
fears  of  France,  and  some  of  the  other  Western 
Powers,  of  German  rearmament  and  a  revival  of 
German  militarism.  France,  for  example,  has 
ample  historical  reason  for  her  fears.  Three 
times  in  less  than  a  century,  France  has  been 
attacked,  overrun,  and  laid  waste  by  a  German 
army.  And  the  last  instance  was  accompanied  by 
a  temporary  realization  of  the  nightmare  of 
Europe — an  alliance  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
Although  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  pres- 
ent circumstances  eliminate  any  justification  of 
these  fears,  for  the  people  of  France  they  are  none 
the  less  real. 

French  leaders  themselves  advanced  a  proposal 
to  resolve  this  conflict.  Under  the  European  De- 
fense Community,  the  Federal  Republic  would 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  a  European 
army  which  by  its  composition,  and  the  nature  of 
the  German  rearmament  itself,  would  insure 
against  a  revival  of  militarism  in  Germany. 

Although  it  was  initially  a  French  proposal,  it 
is  France  that  has  offered  the  main  stumbling 
block  to  the  adoption  of  the  Defense  Community 
treaty.  Four  of  the  six  nations  of  the  proposed 
Community  have  ratified,  but  the  treaty  has  yet  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  debate. 

In  turn,  this  presents  the  United  States  with  a 
dilemma.  As  previously  mentioned,  in  the  interest 
of  American  security  we  are  convinced  that  West- 
ern Europe  must  have  a  defense  that  will  deter 
Communist  aggression  and  will  be  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  it  should  an  attack  occur.  Through 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  we  are  committed  to  a 
participation  in  this  defense  and  have  contributed 
four  infantry  divisions  to  the  Nato  army.  We 
are  also  convinced  that  the  defenses  cannot  reach 
the  required  level  of  effectiveness  without  the 
inclusion  of  troop  units  from  the  Federal  Republic 


of  Germany.  We  have  therefore  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Defense  Community  project  and  have 
exerted  all  influence  we  could  properly  bring  to 
bear  on  the  French  Government  to  ratify  the  Edc 
treaty. 

But  we  cannot  escape  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
issue  is  solely  a  matter  for  the  French  to  decide. 
If  they  decide  to  ratify,  a  great  stride  toward  a 
secure  Europe  will  have  been  made.  If  the  French 
Chamber  refuses,  the  United  States,  along  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  nations  concerned,  will 
have  to  adjust  to  this  reality. 

It  would  be  incongruous  to  have  Germany  make 
a  contribution  to  the  defense  of  Europe  without 
at  the  same  time  restoring  to  her  virtual  sov- 
ereignty. Germany  has  ratified  the  Bonn  treaties. 
Should  she  be  penalized  indefinitely  for  a  delay 
which  she  has  not  caused  ?  If  French  ratification 
is  therefore  further  delayed,  consideration  will 
have  to  be  given  to  finding  means  of  breaking  the 
present  deadlock. 

In  Europe,  as  elsewhere,  the  thesis  on  which  we 
proceed  is  that  collective  action  alone  can  check  the 
spread  of  communism,  prevent  war,  and  secure 
real  peace.  And  when  free  nations  act  in  concert, 
they  can  do  so  only  on  a  voluntary  basis.  That 
is  a  part  of  our  great  strength.  Neither  the  United 
States,  nor  any  other  individual  or  combination  of 
individual  members,  can  expect  to  impose  its  views 
on  the  coalition.  Persuasion  is  permissible ;  coer- 
cion is  ruled  out. 

Thus,  if  the  strong  Europe  which  is  so  greatly 
to  our  interest  is  to  be  created,  it  cannot  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  It  can  only  de- 
velop out  of  the  determination  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  make  the  best  collective  use  of  their 
individual  resources.  Europe  can  be  united  by 
Europeans  alone. 

The  Struggle  in  Indochina 

When  considering  the  question  of  France  and 
the  European  Defense  Community,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  being  aware  of  another  free  world  problem 
wherein  France  is  also  a  pivotal  factor.  I  refer 
to  the  struggle  of  the  French  Union  forces  in  Indo- 
china against  the  rebel  forces  of  the  Viet  Minh — 
sponsored  and  supplied  by  Red  China  and  other  < 
Soviet  satellites.  The  covert  participation  of 
Peiping  in  this  fight  effectively  removes  it  from 
the  category  of  a  revolt  and  classifies  it  as  a  stage 
of  the  Communist  drive  for  control  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

As  you  know,  this  has  been  a  cruel  struggle.  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  the  Moscow-trained  leader  of  the  Viet 
Minh,  has  masqueraded  as  the  leader  of  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  independence.  He  has  also  suc- 
ceeded to  a  degree  in  exploiting  Vietnamese  re- 
sentment of  the  colonial  status  in  which  they  were 
so  long  held.  This  resentment  continues  to  be 
directed  against  the  French  despite  the  fact  that 
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the  independence  of  the  three  Associated  States 
is  now  threatened  only  by  the  militant  efforts  of 
communism  to  enslave  them. 

In  spite  of  substantial  material  assistance  from 
the  United  States,  the  French  military  position 
has  worsened.  And  Premier  Mendes-France  is 
now  engaged  in  direct  negotiation  with  the  Viet 
Minh  in  an  effort  to  reach  an  acceptable  settlement. 
At  this  time,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
a  settlement  can  be  reached  and,  if  one  is  reached, 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  acceptable. 

However,  this  much  can  be  safely  said.  The 
United  States  will  not  become  party  to  any  agree- 
ment which  smacks  of  appeasement.  Nor  will  we 
acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  Communist  control 
of  any  segment  of  Southeast  Asia  any  more  than 
we  have  recognized  the  Communist  control  of 
North  Korea. 

In  a  larger  context — in  the  context  of  a  threat 
to  the  independence  of  all  the  free  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia — the  Communist  move  on  Indo- 
china has  an  even  graver  meaning.  Thailand, 
alert  to  the  danger  of  Communist  aggression, 
asked  the  United  Nations  to  send  a  peace  observa- 
tion commission  to  the  area  to  provide  an  impartial 
report  on  developments  there.2  This  Government 
gave  the  motion  its  full  support.  When  it  came 
to  a  vote  in  the  Security  Council,  the  Soviet  Union, 
exercising  the  veto  for  the  59th  time,  prohibited 
action. 

While  awaiting  a  decision  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  United  States  is  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop, as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit,  a  col- 
lective security  system  to  stem  the  spread  of  Com- 
munist forces  into  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  also 
prepared  to  extend  all  practicable  assistance  to 
cooperating  governments  in  defending  the  area 
against  Communist  infiltration  and  subversion. 

Without  detracting  from  the  importance  of  the 
Communist  offensive  against  Southeast  Asia,  the 
region  is  only  one  of  several  in  the  Far  East  being 
subjected  to  Communist  pressure.  The  Eepublic 
of  Korea,  Formosa,  and  Japan  alike  are  receiving 
their  share  of  Eed  attention.  United  States  policy 
is  accordingly  responsive. 

The  Eepublic  of  Korea  and  Formosa  face  sub- 
stantial Communist  military  forces.  It  has  been 
and  is  our  policy  to  strengthen  them  militarily 
and  economically.  With  Japan,  the  threat  posed 
by  Eed  China's  military  power  is  less  immediate — 
due,  in  part,  to  the  security  pact  with  this  country. 
However,  Japan  faces  grave  economic  difficulties 
which  Japan's  leaders  may  find  difficult  to  resolve 
unaided. 

Their  difficulties  can  be  simply  described. 
Eighty-six  million  people  live  in  an  area  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Montana.  They  have  few  natural 
resources  and,  despite  intensive  cultivation  of 
arable  land,  cannot  raise  enough  food  to  feed 

2  For  text  of  the  Thai  request,  see  Bulletin  of  June  28, 
1954,  p.  975. 


themselves.  They  are  the  most  highly  industrial- 
ized nation  in  the  Far  East  and  have  always  de- 
pended on  exports  of  manufactured  products  to 
pay  for  the  food,  raw  materials,  and  consumer 
goods  that  they  must  import. 

Japan  must  trade  or  starve. 

Trade  in  what  markets?  Her  observance  of 
controls  on  trade  with  Communist  China  rules  out 
a  region  that  formerly  was  a  substantial  customer. 
And  markets  that  Japan  formerly  had  in  South- 
east Asia  before  World  War  II  have  not  been 
fully  reopened. 

In  the  light  of  Japan's  position  as  a  northern 
anchor  of  our  West  Pacific  defense  line — to  say 
nothing  of  her  position  as  the  only  industrialized 
country  in  the  Far  East — it  is  urgent  that  some- 
thing be  done.  The  Administration  is  investigat- 
ing means  to  improve  Japanese  participation  in 
free  world  markets,  including  our  own.  The  Jap- 
anese themselves  are  working  to  reopen  markets 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Both  moves  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  a  self-sustaining  and  demo- 
cratic Japan.  And  if  we  object  to  the  sacrifice 
that  may  be  involved,  we  might  consider  the  alter- 
native— a  weak  and  restive  nation  increasingly 
resentful  of  its  dependence  on  American  largesse, 
frighteningly  vulnerable  to  Communist  pressure. 

Chinese  Representation  in  U.  N. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  Communist  offensive 
in  the  Far  East  is  the  unremitting  pressure  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  gain  admittance  for  Eed  China  to 
the  United  Nations.  Although  the  outcry  from 
various  quarters  in  this  country  would  lead  some 
to  believe  otherwise,  this  is  not  a  new  Communist 
push,  nor  does  the  American  Government  believe 
its  chances  of  success  have  substantially  improved. 

In  various  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  have  repeatedly  tried 
to  seat  representatives  of  Eed  China.  The  issue 
has  been  raised  over  150  times.  On  one  occasion 
was  the  Chinese  Communist  seated— only  to  be 
unseated  shortly  thereafter. 

Since  the  last  rejection  of  a  Eed  Chinese  dele- 
gate, the  case  against  Communist  China  has  been 
strengthened.  To  their  guilt  as  a  declared  ag- 
gressor in  Korea  has  been  added  their  attempt  to 
take  over  Indochina.  They  have  refused  to  con- 
clude a  peace  in  Korea  and  consequently  are  still 
at  war  with  the  United  Nations.  At  Geneva,  the 
representatives  of  Eed  China  denounced  the 
United  Nations — an  action  quite  in  character  with 
their  diplomatic  deportment  during  the  past  4 
years. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  Govermnent  is 
unequivocally  opposed  to  seating  Communist 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  To  the  argument 
that  admitting  Peiping  to  the  United  Nations  will 
bring  about  a  change  of  heart,  we  reply  that  the 
United  Nations  is  an  international  organization 
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dedicated  to  world  peace — and  not  a  reform  school. 
Further,  our  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  case 
against  Communist  China  is  firm.  As  I  have  said, 
it  is  a  good  case  and  we  believe  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  United  Nations  will  respond  accord- 
ingly. 


Communist  Tactics  in  Guatemala 

To  complete  the  circle  of  Communist  expansion, 
it  is  necessary  to  return  to  this  hemisphere,  to  the 
Central  American  Republic  of  Guatemala,  where 
the  Communist  conspirators  attempted  to  set  up  a 
colony  in  the  New  World.  Their  tactics  there  fol- 
lowed familiar  lines :  establishment  of  cells,  gain- 
ing control  of  mass  organizations  as  a  prelude  to 
infiltration  of  government.  There  was  one  excep- 
tion. Heretofore,  the  Communist  strategists  have 
confined  their  efforts  at  political  takeover  to  areas 
within  the  radius  of  operation  of  the  Red  army. 
Force  or  the  threat  of  force,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Czech  coup,  figured  decisively.  While,  obvi- 
ously, in  Guatemala,  the  Red  army  was  not  a 
factor,  the  element  of  force  was  introduced  by  a 
shipment  of  munitions  from  the  Soviet  sphere. 
Had  the  Communist  imperialists  succeeded, 
through  purely  political  maneuvers,  in  gaining 
control  of  an  independent  government  far  removed 
from  the  center  of  Communist  influence  and  power, 
they  could  rightly  have  claimed  a  spectacular 
triumph. 

The  background  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
Communist  satellite  in  Guatemala  is  well  known 
to  most  of  you.  Communist  agents,  under  the 
guise  of  patriotic  progressives,  wormed  their  way 
into  the  administrative  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  abetted  to  no  small  degree  by  a 
revolutionary  situation  which,  in  characteristic 
fashion,  they  set  out  to  corrupt.  Although  their 
numerical  representation  in  the  legislature  was 
small,  they  controlled  it  by  using  the  popular- 
front  technique.  In  turn,  legislative  control  en- 
abled the  Communists  to  dominate  the  judiciary. 
From  this  position,  they  were  able  to  further  their 
inroads  into  the  executive  branch,  establishing 
themselves  as  a  kitchen  cabinet  and  moving  in  on 
such  mechanisms  of  government  as  the  social  secu- 
rity agency,  the  agrarian  reform  apparatus,  and 
official  press  and  radio — all  of  which  were  keys 
to  public  influence.  As  a  means  to  this  position  of 
dominance,  they  infiltrated  and  won  control  of 
mass  organizations  such  as  labor  unions  and 
peasant  groups. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  met  in 
Caracas  last  spring  and  took  official  note  of  the 
Communist  intervention  and  declared  it  a  threat 


to  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere.  The  tempo  of  the 
movement  of  the  security  machinery  was  acceler- 
ated by  a  move  which  shocked  the  hemisphere. 
Two  thousand  tons  of  arms  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  arrived  on  a  freighter  for  the  Communist- 
dominated  regime.  For  all  who  would  see,  the 
Communist  objective  was  clear. 

If  any  further  evidence  of  aggressive  Com- 
munist intentions  was  needed,  the  Kremlin's 
agents  in  Guatemala  were  not  reluctant  to  provide 
it.  A  reign  of  terror  against  anti-Communist 
leaders  and  spokesmen  in  Guatemala  was  insti- 
tuted. 

In  response,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  voted  to  convene  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  Americas  to  discuss  positive  steps  to  wipe  out 
the  threat  of  Communist  intervention.  But,  be- 
fore the  discussions  could  take  place,  an  army- 
supported  revolt  of  the  Guatemalan  people  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Communist-dominated 
regime. 

While  we  can  take  comfort  in  the  outcome,  we 
ought  also  to  have  had  our  eyes  opened.  We  like 
to  think  of  this  hemisphere  as  the  well-spring  of 
independence  and  self-government,  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  political  societies  that  are  the  antithesis 
of  Marxist  dialectic.  And  yet  we  have  been  wit- 
ness to  a  Communist  penetration  that  came  peril- 
ously close  to  establishing  a  Soviet  beachhead  in 
our  midst. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proximity  of  Com- 
munist aggression  should  exert  a  sobering  in- 
fluence. It  should  first  of  all  persuade  the  doubt- 
ers among  us  that  Communist  imperialism  is  a 
universal  force  and  that  the  steps  we  take  to 
deal  with  it  should  be  tailored  to  that  pattern. 
It  should  also  emphasize  the  harsh  fact  that  no 
single  non-Communist  power  has  the  capacity,  of 
itself,  to  check  Communist  expansion.  And  it 
should  engrave  on  our  minds  the  reverse  of  the 
foregoing — that  the  resources  of  the  free  world 
are  ample  to  turn  back  any  Communist  effort,  pro- 
vided they  are  mobilized  for  the  purpose. 

No  more  than  that  is  needed.  And  it  is  likely 
that  no  less  will  suffice. 

I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  important  that  we  as 
a  people  digest  these  facts.  The  responsibility  of 
leadership  is  ours.  This  is  not  to  say  that  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong  anywhere  in  the  world  it  is  our 
fault — or  that  it  is  necessarily  up  to  us  to  fix  it. 
But  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  play  the  leader,  that  we  do  not  let  the  heat  of 
emotions  rob  us  of  our  perspective  or  let  im- 
patience force  us  to  acting  on  impulse. 

It  may  be  a  long  and  weary  game,  but  we  hold 
winning  cards  if  we  but  play  them  right. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  Trip  to  Paris 

Departure  Statement  by  the  Secretary 

Press  release  380  dated  July  12 

I  am  leaving  by  plane  for  Paris,  where  I  shall 
confer  tomorrow  afternoon  and  evening  with  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Mendes-France,  and 
with  Mr.  Eden,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary. 
This  trip  follows  an  exchange  of  views  which  took 

Elace  at  Geneva  yesterday  between  the  U.S.  Am- 
assador  to  France,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  the  French 
Prime  Minister,  and  an  invitation  which  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  the  French  Prime 
Minister.  With  President  Eisenhower's  warm 
approval  I  have  gladly  accepted  this  invitation. 

This  trip  will  demonstrate  anew  the  deep  con- 
cern which  the  United  States  takes  in  develop- 
ments in  both  Indochina  and  in  Europe  and  our 
earnest  desire  to  assure  such  coordinated  action 
by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
as  will  best  promote  the  attainment  of  those  goals 
which  we  share  together  with  free  nations  gen- 
erally. 

As  regards  Indochina,  while  our  long-term  in- 
terests are  identical,  there  is  superimposed  upon 
France  and  the  Associated  States  a  special  set  of 
primary  interests  due  to  the  cruel  and  costly  war 
now  in  its  eighth  year  which  the  Communists  have 
waged  against  France  and  Viet-Nam  and  latterly 
against  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  United  States 
is  not  itself  a  belligerent  in  Indochina,  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  interests  which  we  hold  in  com- 
mon with  France  and  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia will  necessarily  be  best  served  by  identical 
action  in  all  respects.  Therefore,  my  trip  to  Paris 
is  without  prejudice  to  the  previously  expressed 
position  that  neither  I  nor  Under  Secretary  Smith 
nave  at  the  present  time  any  plans  for  going  to 
Geneva,  where  the  United  States  is  presently 
maintaining  contact  with  developments  through 
Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  and  his  associates. 

My  trip  does  show,  I  hope,  that  I  wish  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  seeking  to  find  the  course 
which  will  best  serve  the  traditional  friendship 
and  cooperation  of  France  and  the  United  States 
and  which  will  promote  the  goals  of  human  jus- 
tice, welfare,  and  dignity  to  which  our  nations 
have  always  been  dedicated. 

We  also  attach  great  value  to  preserving  the 
united  front  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  which  during  this  postwar  period 
has  so  importantly  served  all  three  of  us  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Communists. 


Statement  on  Return 

Press  release  387  dated  July  15 

I  return  from  consultations  at  Paris  with  the 
new  French  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister, 


M.  Pierre  Mendes-France.  These  talks  were  also 
participated  in  by  Anthony  Eden,  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary. 

These  talks  have  brought  about  an  understand- 
ing concerning  Indochina  much  more  complete 
than  has  heretofore  existed.  It  enabled  us  to 
demonstrate  anew  the  solidarity  of  the  Western 
powers  in  the  face  of  Communist  hostility  and 
intrigue. 

The  United  States  has  been  concerned  to  find  a 
way  whereby  it  could  help  France,  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  find  acceptable  settlements 
without  in  any  way  prejudicing  basic  principles 
to  which  the  United  States  must  adhere  if  it  is 
to  be  true  to  itself,  and  if  the  captive  and  en- 
dangered peoples  of  the  world  are  to  feel  that  the 
United  States  really  believes  in  liberty. 

I  had  the  opportunity  in  Paris  fully  to  explain 
the  United  States  position  in  this  respect  to  M. 
Mendes-France,  whom  I  had  known  before  but 
whom  I  had  not  met  since  he  assumed  his  new 
offices. 

The  conclusion  was  that  we  would  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  to  return  to  Geneva  at  an  early  date  to 
renew  his  participation  in  the  Indochina  phase  of 
the  Conference.1  But  this  is  on  the  understand- 
ing, to  which  both  the  French  and  British  Min- 
isters expressly  agreed,  that  renewed  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  at  the  ministerial  level 
will  be  without  departing  from  the  U.S.  principles 
which  I  had  described. 

I  believe  that  we  have  found  a  formula  for 
constructive  allied  unity  which  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  Geneva  Conference.  And  it 
carries  no  danger  that  the  United  States  will 
abandon  its  principles. 


Visit  of  President  Rhee 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  14 

President  Eisenhower  has  invited  President 
Khee  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  make  a  state 
visit  to  the  United  States.  President  Rhee  has  ac- 
cepted this  invitation  and  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
Washington  on  July  26  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rhee. 
The  pleasure  of  President  Rhee's  visit  which  has 
been  under  consideration  for  some  time  has  been 
deferred  until  now  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ar- 
ranging a  mutually  satisfactory  date. 

The  visit  of  President  Rhee  to  the  United  States 
will  provide  an  occasion  for  the  discussions  which 
President  Rhee  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
agreed  upon  in  their  joint  statements  of  August  8, 
1953  2  in  the  event  that  the  political  conference  on 


General  Smith  left  for  Geneva  on  July  16. 
1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  203. 
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Korea  provided  for  by  article  60  of  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement  should  fail.  The  relevant 
part  of  the  joint  statement  read  as  follows : 

We  will  then  consult  further  regarding  the  attainment 
of  a  unified,  free,  and  independent  Korea  which  is  the 
postwar  goal  the  United  States  set  itself  during  World 
War  II,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  United  Nations  as 
its  goal  and  which  will  continue  to  be  an  object  of  concern 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  political  conference  on  Korea  provided  for 
by  article  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  was  held 
at  Geneva  from  April  26  to  June  15, 1954.  The  16 
Allied  participants  found  it  impossible  at  that 
conference  to  secure  Communist  agreement  to  the 
unification  of  Korea. 

In  addition  to  discussions  on  the  problem  of 
Korea's  unification,  President  Rhee's  visit  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  full  exchange  of 
views  on  other  problems  of  mutual  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  visit  of  President  Rhee  to  Washington  will 
be  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  since  1947. 
It  is  also  the  first  opportunity  the  two  Chiefs  of 
State  have  had  for  a  personal  and  direct  exchange 
of  views  since  President  Eisenhower  visited  Korea 
late  in  the  winter  of  1952  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  Armistice  in  Korea. 


Governors  Report  on  Korea 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  9 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  report  delivered  to  the 
President  on  July  9  by  Gov.  Dan  Thornton  of  Col- 
orado and  Gov.  John  Fine  of  Pennsylvania.  Gov. 
Allan  Shivers  of  Texas,  the  third  member  of  the 
committee  which  visited  Korea,  was  unable  to 
accompany  them  to  the  White  House. 

At  the  request  of  President  Eisenhower,  Gov. 
John  Fine  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Allan  Shivers 
of  Texas,  and  myself,  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Governors'  Conference,  visited 
Korea  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  United  States 
programs  aiding  rehabilitation  of  our  gallant  war- 
ravaged  ally  in  order  to  provide  the  public  with 
the  essential  knowledge  and  broad  understanding 
to  which  it  is  entitled.1  We  are  convinced  of  the 
simple  and  inescapable  fact  that  Korea  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  Communist  camp.  Moreover, 
Korea  must  be  helped  in  her  efforts  to  become  a 
strong  self-supporting  member  of  the  free- world 
community.  The  United  States  is  now  engaged  in 
important  programs  to  assist  Korea  to  achieve 
these  common  objectives. 

Our  mission,  as  directed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  to  observe  conditions  as  they 
exist  and  to  report  to  him  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who,  through  their  taxes,  support 

1  For  background  on  the  Governors'  mission,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  May  31,  1954,  p.  836. 
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the  U.S.  relief  and  rehabilitation  program  in 
Korea,  the  progress  being  made  and  any  improve- 
ments we  would  recommend.  We  do  not  profess 
expert  capacity  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
Korean  problem  as  a  result  of  our  brief  visit.  But 
we  can  report  with  reasonable  accuracy  what  we 
saw  and  to  what  extent  the  activities  we  observed 
are  helping  to  solve  the  overall  problem  of  Korean 
economic  distress  which  America  is  anxious  to 
relieve. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  a  good  job  is  being  done 
in  administering  the  United  States  aid  program. 
The  American  and  Korean  people  can  be  assured 
that  operating  overhead  is  being  kept  at  a  min- 
imum and  that  a  full  dollar  value  is  being  ex- 
tracted for  every  dollar  spent.  Measurable 
progress  has  been  made  toward  repairing  the 
devastation  wrought  by  the  Communist  aggres- 
sion. We  believe  that  this  progress  will  quicken 
in  the  months  ahead  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
Koreans  and  Americans.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  can  only  supplement  the  vast  efforts  being 
made  by  the  Korean  people  who  have  endured  such 
bitter  hardships. 

Examples  of  the  progress  made  under  this  pro- 
gram are  at  every  hand.  For  example,  today 
there  is  adequate  food  in  Korea  while  18  months 
ago  many  people  went  hungry.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  bountiful  rice  crop  of  last  year,  and  to  the 
substantial  imports  of  food  financed  with  foreign 
aid  funds  as  well  as  with  ROK  funds.  The  large 
rice  crop  itself  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out the  huge  volume  of  fertilizer  imports  financed 
by  the  United  States.  Today  there  is  an  adequate 
amount  of  clothing  in  Korea  while  18  months  ago 
many  people  suffered  from  lack  of  essential  cloth- 
ing. Today,  epidemic  diseases  such  as  typhoid, 
typhus,  and  smallpox,  once  widespread,  have  been 
brought  under  control,  and  the  incidence  of  these 
diseases  is  as  low  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  now  adequate  raw  materials  on  hand  for 
building  purposes  and  for  processing  in  existing 
Korean  factories.  Production,  while  still  below 
desirable  levels,  has  been  improving  steadily.  For 
example,  in  1953  as  compared  with  1952,  cotton 
yarn  production  was  up  36  percent,  cotton  sheet- 
ing up  40  percent,  cement  up  21  percent,  anthra- 
cite coal  up  51  percent,  electric  power  up  16  per- 
cent. This  same  pattern  is  seen  when  the  first 
quarter  of  1954  is  compared  with  the  first  quarter 
of  1953.  On  this  comparison  cotton  yarn  is  up 
36  percent,  cotton  sheeting  up  17  percent,  cement 
up  204  percent,  anthracite  coal  up  9  percent,  elec- 
tric power  up  19  percent.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
these  improvements,  of  course,  is  attributable  to 
the  energies  of  the  Korean  people.  Nevertheless, 
this  progress  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  important  contributions  of  the  United  States 
and  United  Nations  agencies  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  the  Economic  Coordi- 
nator in  cooperation  with  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 
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These  accomplishments  have  been  impressive. 
The  needs  of  the  situation  are  so  great,  however, 
that  we  must  press  forward  to  continue  and  in- 
deed to  accelerate  this  rate  of  rehabilitation.  We 
were  impressed  by  the  sense  of  urgency  manifested 
by  the  staffs  of  Americans  and  Koreans  working 
on  this  program.  President  Rhee  has  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  rate  at  which  the  aid  pro- 
gram is  moving.  This  impatience  is  understand- 
able when  we  realize  the  tremendous  task  which 
faces  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
in  creating,  with  our  help,  a  source  of  economic  as 
well  as  military  strength. 

The  process  of  getting  plants  and  factories  back 
into  operation  is  a  slow  one.  Yet  significant  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  Textile  plants  are  being  put 
into  operation  as  fast  as  they  can  be  rebuilt  and 
new  spindles  put  into  place.  We  were  struck  by 
the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  the  Koreans 
in  rebuilding  a  large  textile  plant  outside  of  Seoul 
which  had  recently  been  acquired  by  private  busi- 
ness interests.  Here  we  saw  bombed-out  machin- 
ery repaired  and  new  spindles,  imported  under  the 
aid  programs,  being  installed.  Electric  power,  of 
course,  is  basic  to  economic  development  in  Korea. 
We  visited  the  Hwachon  reservoir  and  power  sta- 
tion north  of  the  38th  parallel  which  is  being  re- 
habilitated with  United  States  assistance.  A 
contract  has  been  signed  for  the  construction  of 
three  thermal  plants  which  will  add  100,000  kw. 
of  vitally-needed  power  to  the  economy.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  have  been  committed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fertilizer  plant  to  aid  the  farmers  of 
Korea  in  increasing  their  crop  production.  Fur- 
thermore, contracts  will  soon  be  concluded  for  a 
cement  plant  and  a  glass  plant. 

Notwithstanding  these  favorable  aspects,  we  be- 
lieve that  additional  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward : 

(a)  achieving  still  better  coordination  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency  aid  programs  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Korean  rehabilitation  and  import 
programs  on  the  other  hand ; 

(b)  encouraging  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  in- 
crease efforts  to  stimulate  private  enterprise  and 
private  foreign  investment  through  the  establish- 
ment of  sound  monetary  reforms ; 

(c)  considering  further  utilization  within  the 
program  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties ;  and 

(d)  encouraging  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  tak- 
ing additional  measures  toward  economic  and  fi- 
nancial stabilization  to  permit  aid  funds  to  be 
used  to  their  maximum  effectiveness.  In  this  con- 
nection, full  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  more  adequate  credit  controls  as 
well  as  a  sound  overall  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

We  are  convinced  that  Korea  and  the  United 
States  are  making  measurable  progress  toward 


achieving  their  common  objectives.  We  recog- 
nize that  Korea  is  a  vital  partner  of  the  free  world 
in  the  Far  East.  The  accomplishments  in  Korea 
and  the  effort  that  must  be  made  to  promote  better 
cooperation  between  our  Far  Eastern  allies  and 
ourselves  lead  us  to  conclude  that  a  better  spirit  of 
neighborliness  should  be  fostered  between  those 
countries  requiring  close  economic  ties.  We  there- 
fore believe  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  improve 
the  relations  between  Korea  and  other  Far  Eastern 
countries  in  order  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  our 
gallant  war-devastated  ally,  Korea. 


Increase  in  Military  Aid 
To  Thailand 

The  Department  of  Defense  on  July  13  an- 
nounced a  new  program  of  increased  military  aid 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Thailand. 

As  a  result  of  staff  talks  recently  concluded  be- 
tween Department  of  Defense  officials  and  a  Thai 
military  mission  headed  by  Gen.  Srisdi  Dhanara- 
jata,  Deputy  Defense  Minister  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Royal  Thai  Army,  a  new  and  addi- 
tional military-assistance  program  has  been  ap- 
proved for  the  Thais  so  as  to  increase  the  capability 
of  the  Thai  armed  forces  to  resist  aggression. 

Additional  emphasis  will  also  be  placed  on  the 
accelerated  development  of  junior  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  technical  personnel,  the 
announcement  stated.  The  program  calls  for 
additional  support  for  Thai  training  activities,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  weapons,  equipment,  and 
technical  and  training  assistance  in  their  use. 

In  addition  to  the  military-aid  grant,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  also  announced  that  approx- 
imately $3  million  was  being  made  available  to 
the  Thai  Government  for  the  construction  of  a 
highway  from  Saraburi,  in  Central  Thailand, 
through  Korat  to  Ban  Phai,  a  distance  of  297 
miles. 

While  this  highway  will  be  of  strategic  value  in 
case  of  military  operations  in  Thailand,  its  value 
to  the  economy  of  the  country  will  be  considerable, 
the  announcement  stated. 

The  program  will  be  administered  in  Thailand 
by  a  Joint  U.  S.  Military  Aid  Group  headed  by 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  N.  Gillmore,  U.  S.  Army. 


Discussions  Concerning 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

U.S.— CANADIAN  COMMUNIQUE  OF  JULY  6 

Officials  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernments met  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  5-6, 
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in  Ottawa  to  discuss  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.1 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  a  note  dated  June  7,  1954,2  follow- 
ing passage  by  Congress  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  U.  S.  to  participate  in  the  seaway  project  by 
the  construction  of  canals  on  the  U.  S.  side  of  the 
International  Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  meeting  explored  in  a  friendly  and 
constructive  manner  the  more  important  changes 
which  might  have  to  be  made  in  the  existing  ar- 


rangements for  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  fixed  a  tentative  agenda  of  the 
subjects  which  may  require  to  be  negotiated  or  de- 
cided subsequently  by  the  two  Governments.  It 
is  expected  that  a  meeting  for  this  purpose  between 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments  will  be 
held  later  this  month  after  both  Governments  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  these  subjects  in 
the  light  of  the  current  discussions. 


Germany  Makes  Amends 


by  Margaret  Rupli  Woodward 


The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  pledged 
approximately  $2  billion  in  an  effort  to  make  par- 
tial amends  for  the  persecution  of  minority  groups 
under  National  Socialism.  The  programs  under- 
taken rest  upon  the  elementary  principle  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  new  Germany  to  undo,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  minori- 
ties under  National  Socialism.  Although  con- 
ceived in  part  by  the  Western  Allied  occupation 
authorities,  the  compensation  and  restitution  pro- 
grams are  German  programs  and  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Republic  as  a  German 
responsibility.    The    German-Israel    Agreement 


1  Participants  for  the  United  States  were :  Ambassador 
It.  Douglas  Stuart ;  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
T.  Anderson ;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Livingston  T. 
Merchant ;  Assistant  Attorney  General  J.  Lee  Rankin ; 
Wilbur  M.  Brucker,  General  Counsel,  Department  of  De- 
fense; Maj.  Gen.  B.  L.  Robinson,  Deputy  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers for  Construction ;  Lewis  G.  Castle,  Administrator  of 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation ;  Jerome 
K.  Kuykendall,  Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission ; 
Don  C.  Bliss,  Minister,  U.S.  Embassy,  Ottawa;  Tyler 
Thompson,  Department  of  State ;  Outerbridge  Horsey, 
Department  of  State;  Francis  L.  Adams,  Federal  Power 
Commission;  Raymond  T.  Yingling,  Department  of  State; 
Capt.  Reynold  Hogle,  U.  S.  Navy;  George  Vest,  U.S. 
Embassy,  Ottawa. 

Canadian  participants  were :  R.  B.  Bryce,  Clerk  of  Privy 
Council ;  Lionel  Chevrier,  President,  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Authority ;  Max  Wershof,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs ;  R.  A.  C.  Henry,  Director, 
Special  Projects  Branch,  Department  of  Transport; 
Charles  West,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of 
Transport;  J.  F.  Parkinson,  Director  of  Domestic  Econ- 
omy Policy  Division,  Department  of  Finance ;  Ernest  A. 
Cote,  Chief,  American  Division,  Department  of  External 
Affairs;  Gordon  Cox,  Department  of  External  Affairs; 
Sidney  Freifeld,  Department  of  External  Affairs ;  Paul 
Pelletier,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  Privy 
Council. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  12,  1954,  p.  50. 


of  1952  providing  resettlement  assistance  to  sur- 
viving Jews  developed  from  a  resolution  intro- 
duced into  the  German  Parliament  by  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer  recognizing  Germany's  obliga- 
tion to  make  moral  and  material  amends  to  Jewish 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution. 

The  defeat  of  Germany  laid  open  to  the  world 
the  enormity  of  Nazi  crimes  against  minority 
groups  and  particularly  against  persons  of  Jewish 
faith.  The  United  States,  British,  and  French 
occupation  authorities  recognized  that  reparation 
to  those  who  had  been  injured  or  killed  could  not 
be  made  in  full.  But  the  Allies  believed  that 
those  who  had  suffered  should  be  afforded  restitu- 
tion and  indemnification  for  their  injuries  and 
losses. 

How  could  the  new  Germany  make  such 
amends?  It  could,  if  the  victims  were  still  alive, 
indemnify  them  for  their  time  spent  in  concentra- 
tion camp.  It  could  compensate  them  for  per- 
sonal injury  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  limb. 
If  their  property  had  been  looted  or  destroyed  or 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  flight  to  another 
country  was  the  only  course  left  open  to  a  victim, 
compensation  was  again  a  partial  solution.  If  a  ' 
person  had  had  his  personal  possessions  seized, 
or  had  been  deprived  of  his  livelihood,  or  had  had 
fines  unjustly  imposed  on  him  because  of  his  race, 
his  faith,  or  his  political  convictions,  amends  could 
be  made.  If  he  could  identify  property  which 
had  once  been  his,  it  could  be  returned  to  him. 

These  amends  could  be  made  to  the  living,  who 
could  also  be  assisted  to  leave  Germany  and  re- 
settle in  Israel  or  elsewhere,  and  the  new  Germany 
has  undertaken  the  responsibility  to  make  them. 
No  such  amends  could  be  made  to  the  dead.  Where 
there  were  surviving  relatives,  these  could  be 
helped  by  receiving  the  indemnity  due  a  dead 
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relative.  But  often  there  were  no  relatives,  for  a 
German  Jewish  population  of  over  900,000  persons 
had  been  reduced  to  25,000. 

Indemnification  to  Victims  of  Nazi  Persecution 

From  the  beginning  of  the  occupation,  U.S.  pol- 
icy was  to  encourage  the  German  authorities  to 
provide  compensation  to  those  who  had  suffered 
injuries  or  material  damages  under  National 
Socialism  because  of  race,  religion,  ideology,  or 
political  opposition.  In  1947  U.S.  military  gov- 
ernment appointed  a  commission  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  four  states  in  the  U.S.  Zone 
to  draw  up  a  uniform  indemnification  law.  This 
General  Claims  Law  was  drafted  by  the  German 
authorities  in  the  U.S.  Zone  and  became  effective 
as  of  April  1,  1949.  It  provided  compensation 
for  (a)  loss  of  life,  (b)  damage  to  limb  or  health, 
(c)  deprivation  of  liberty,  (d)  damage  to  property 
and  possessions,  and  (e)  damage  to  economic  ad- 
vancement, to  persons  persecuted  in  Germany  be- 
cause of  political  conviction,  or  on  racial,  religious, 
or  ideological  grounds.  The  problem  of  adequate 
financing  was  the  principal  problem  in  settling 
claims.  Half  of  the  claimants  in  the  U.S.  Zone 
lived  in  Bavaria,  which  lacked  the  economic  re- 
sources of  some  of  the  other  states  less  burdened 
with  claimants. 

In  the  other  zones,  the  situation  was  even  more 
difficult.  There  were  no  uniform  laws  in  the 
British  and  French  Zones,  although  legislation 
was  enacted  in  certain  localities.  In  the  Soviet 
Zone,  there  were  no  compensation  laws  whatso- 
ever. 

On  September  18, 1953,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  broadened  the  state  laws  by  enacting  the 
"Supplementary  Federal  Law  for  the  Compensa- 
tion of  Victims  of  National-Socialist  Persecution." 
The  legislation  covered  the  whole  area  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic,  as  well  as  West  Berlin,  and  brought 
order  and  uniformity  to  the  program.  It  also 
brought  the  financial  support  of  the  Federal 
Republic  into  play. 

Eligibility  requirements  of  the  Federal  law  are 
patterned  after  those  of  the  earlier  state  laws. 
The  benefits  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury  or  damage.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  killed  or  driven  to  death,  payments  are 
made  to  the  widow  or  widower,  minor  children, 
and  sometimes  other  relatives,  the  maximum 
amounts  ranging  from  50  to  200  Deutschemarks x 
(DM)  a  month.  Indemnification  for  damage  to 
limb  or  health  consists,  in  serious  cases,  of  medical 
assistance  and,  if  the  earning  capacity  is  reduced 
by  over  30  percent,  a  minimum  pension  ranging 
from  DM  100  to  DM  250  a  month.  A  person  who 
was  arrested  by  the  police  or  the  Nazi  party  and 
interned  in  a  concentration  camp  or  who  per- 

'The  rate  of  conversion  here  used  is  DM  4.21 =$1. 
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formed  forced  labor  is  to  be  indemnified  by  DM 
150  for  each  month  during  which  he  was  in 
custody. 

As  of  May  1954,  about  500,000  petitions  had 
been  received  for  indemnification  in  the  U.S.  Zone 
of  Germany  and  in  West  Berlin,  and  DM  371 
million  had  been  paid  out  as  follows : 

DM  in  millions 
West  Germany     West  Berlin 

(a)  Loss  of  life 18  10 

(b)  Damage  to  limb  or  health-         19  18 

(c)  Deprivation  of  liberty 112  35 

(d)  Damage    to    property    and 

possessions 26  12 

(e)  Damage  to  economic  pros- 

pects          19  22 

(f)  Hardship  cases 9 

(g)  Advance    payments 48  23 

Total    251  120 


Restitution  of  Identifiable  Property 

The  early  history  of  the  occupation  shows  that 
the  four  Occupying  Powers  were  in  agreement 
that  restitution  of  looted  property  was  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  occupation.  However, 
there  was  a  considerable  delay  in  establishing  a 
legal  basis  for  the  United  States  policy  regarding 
the  return  of  confiscated  property.  In  April  1947 
the  U.S.  element  proposed  a  uniform  restitution 
law  which  had  been  prepared  jointly  by  German 
and  American  authorities  in  the  U.S.  Zone. 
After  7  months  of  discussion,  it  became  clear  that 
quadripartite  agreement  was  impossible.  Efforts 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  bizonal  or  trizonal  basis 
were  also  unsuccessful,  and  the  U.S.  authorities 
found  it  necessary  to  proceed  unilaterally.  Mili- 
tary Government  Law  59  was  promulgated  in  the 
U.S.  Zone  on  November  10,  1947.2 

The  basic  purpose  of  Law  59  is  to  return  identifi- 
able property  to  the  largest  extent  possible  to 
those  who  were  wrongfully  deprived  of  it  between 
January  30,  1933,  and  May  8,  1945,  for  reasons  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  ideology,  or  political 
opposition  to  National  Socialism.  The  restitution 
program  is  limited  to  property  which  can  be  lo- 
cated and  identified.  It  is  administered  by  Ger- 
man agencies  created  for  the  purpose.  German 
courts  adjudicate  the  claims.  Appeals  may  be 
taken  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Restitution 
Appeals,  which  is  composed  of  three  American 
judges  whose  decision  is  final. 

The  last  date  for  filing  claims  under  the  Resti- 
tution Law  was  December  31, 1948.  The  program 
in  the  U.  S.  Zone  is  over  three-quarters  completed, 
some  200,000  cases  having  come  before  the  restitu- 
tion authorities,  and  150,000  of  them  having  been 
settled,  dismissed,  or  withdrawn.    The  estimated 
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2  For  a  partial  text  of  this  law,  see  Germany  1947-19 J/9: 
The  Story  in  Documents  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 3556),  p.  434. 
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value  of  the  property  which  had  been  returned  or 
compensated  for  as  of  May  1954  was  DM  906 
million. 

A  particular  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of 
claims  for  restitution  against  the  former  Reich 
Government  as  contrasted  with  claims  against  in- 
dividuals. These  have  been  adjudicated  and 
judgments  against  the  Reich  have  been  awarded 
but  not  paid.  However,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  given  an  undertaking  in  the  Con- 
tractual Agreements3  to  insure  the  payment  of 
these  judgments  up  to  the  amount  of  DM  one  and 
a  half  billion. 

The  British  and  French  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion in  their  Zones  substantially  similar  to  that  in 
the  United  States  Zone,  but  there  is  no  provision 
for  restitution  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  In  Berlin 
Soviet  intransigence  delayed  the  adoption  of  resti- 
tution legislation.  It  was  not  until  July  26, 1949, 
that  the  Allied  Kommandatura  for  Berlin,  the 
Soviet  member  having  withdrawn,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enact  a  restitution  law  for  West  Berlin. 

Problem  of  Heirless  Assets 

To  prevent  the  turning  over  to  the  state  of  prop- 
erty which  once  belonged  to  persons  who  lost 
their  lives  under  Nazi  persecution,  the  occupation 
authorities  provided  for  appropriate  organiza- 
tions to  succeed  to  heirless  property.  In  the  U.S. 
Zone,  leading  Jewish  organizations  organized  the 
Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organization  (  Jrso) 
to  succeed  to  heirless  and  unclaimed  Jewish  prop- 
erty. Although  thousands  of  cases  were  amicably 
settled,  Jrso  believed  that  individual  settlements 
would  be  too  big  and  costly  a  process  for  it  to 
handle.  In  1950,  therefore,  Jrso  began  negotia- 
tions with  the  German  state  governments,  each 
of  which  agreed  to  make  a  negotiated  bulk  pay- 
ment to  the  Jrso  and  then  to  press  claims  itself 
against  the  present  German  holders. 

In  all,  the  Jrso  recovered  approximately  DM60 
million  through  such  bulk  settlements.  Part  of 
this  money  was  used  to  assist  surviving  Germans 
of  Jewish  faith  in  the  form  of  grants  to  the  aged 
and  sick  and  assistance  to  the  new  German  Jewish 
communities.  Refugees  from  East  Germany  were 
given  care  and  assistance.  The  remaining  Jewish 
DP  camps  were  emptied  as  their  occupants  were 
absorbed  into  the  German  economy  or  helped  to 
migrate  overseas.  The  young  State  of  Israel  also 
needed  help  in  absorbing  its  immigrants,  and  this 
was  given  in  the  form  of  money  for  hospitals  and 

3  These  agreements  were  signed  in  May  1952  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  France  on  the  one  hand  and  the  German  Federal 
Republic  on  the  other.  When  they  enter  into  force, 
the  occupation  will  end  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  will  assume  a  position  of  sovereign  equality 
with  other  free  nations.  For  summaries  of  the  agree- 
ments, see  Bulletin  of  June  9,  1952,  p.  888. 
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schools  and  assistance  to  the  new  industrial  and 
agricultural  communities. 

No  bulk  settlement  has  yet  been  negotiated  in 
West  Berlin,  where  economic  recovery  lags  behind 
that  in  the  West  Zone.  Attempts  to  secure  such 
a  bulk  settlement  are  continuing. 

German-Israel  Agreement 

The  principal  step  in  resettlement  assistance  to 
Jewish  victims  was  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
of  September  10,  1952,  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  State  of  Israel.  A  year 
earlier  (September  27,  1951)  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  motion  of  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  recognizing 
Germany's  obligation  to  make  moral  and  material 
amends  to  Jewish  victims  of  Nazi  persecution. 
From  this  resolution  emerged  the  German-Israel 
Agreement,  which  provided  for  the  delivery  to 
Israel  of  DM  3  billion  in  German  goods  and  serv- 
ices over  a  12-year  period.  The  first  installment 
of  DM  200  million  was  made  available  in  May 
1952,  and  the  first  delivery  of  goods  purchased 
with  these  funds  reached  Israel  in  August  1953. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  drawn  up  between 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Con- 
ference on  Jewish  Material  Claims  against  Ger- 
many, which  consists  of  23  international  Jewish 
organizations,  an  agreement  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Conference 
the  sum  of  DM  450  million  to  be  used  for  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  resettlement. 

The  German-Israel  Agreement  represented  a 
milestone  in  Germany's  international  relations. 
By  assisting  Israel  materially,  Germany  made  its 
contribution  to  the  resettlement  of  the  remnant 
of  German  and  East  European  Jews  and  helped 
rebuild  the  lives  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
German  Reich.  In  so  doing,  the  Federal  Republic 
took  an  important  step  forward  in  reestablishing 
itself  in  the  community  of  nations. 


Costs  to  Federal  Republic 

The  total  cost  to  Germany  of  the  various  forms 
of  amends  to  the  victims  of  Nazi  persecution  will 
be  approximately  DM  7,950,000,000  (2  billion  dol- 
lars), distributed  as  follows: 

Program :  DM  in  MlUons 

1.  Indemnification 3.  0 

2.  Settlement    of    restitution    claims    against    the 

former  Reich 1.5 

3.  German-Israel  Agreement 3.  0 

4.  Payments    to    Conference    on    Jewish    Material 

Claims  Against  Germany .  45 

Total 7.  95 

These  costs  are  to  the  Federal  Republic  and  the 
German  States  and  will  be  met  out  of  German 
taxes.  In  addition,  individual  Germans  are  af- 
fected economically  by  being  required  to  sur- 
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render  confiscated  property  even  though  as  indi- 
viduals they  may  have  been  bona  fide  owners. 

Taking  Funds  Out  of  Germany 

At  first,  Nazi  victims  living  outside  Germany 
found  it  almost  impossible  actually  to  receive 
money  from  compensation  or  restitution  awards 
since  Deutschemarks  could  not  be  turned  into 
foreign  currencies.  Within  the  last  year,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  progressive  liberalization 
of  currency  regulations.  At  present  a  person  who 
is  awarded  compensation  may  take  all  of  his  pay- 
ments out  of  Germany.  A  person  whose  property 
has  been  restored  to  him  may  (1)  take  DM  500  a 
month  of  the  proceeds  out  of  Germany,  (2)  take 
the  whole  sum  if  it  did  not  exceed  DM  10,000  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  (3)  exchange  his 
entire  account  for  currencies  other  than  still- 
scarce  U.S.  dollars  and  transfer  the  funds  with  the 
approval  of  the  second  country,  or  (4)  by  incur- 
ring only  a  slight  loss,  sell  his  DM  account  outside 
Germany.  With  these  new  provisions  persons 
living  outside  Germany  may  now  have  the  use  of 
the  money  awarded  them. 

Future  of  Compensation  and  Restitution  Programs 

Compensation,  restitution  of  identifiable  prop- 
erty, disposition  of  heirless  property,  and  the 
agreement  with  Israel  are  all  programs  which 
represent  a  conscientious  resolve  by  the  new  Ger- 
many to  make  amends  for  the  sins  of  the  old. 
They  also  represent  a  significant  effort  on  Ger- 
many's part  to  reestablish  itself  as  a  responsible 
member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

What  of  the  future?  As  the  time  for  German 
sovereignty  approaches,  can  the  Allies  be  sure 
that  these  programs  will  go  forward  without 
interruption  ? 

To  assure  such  continuation,  there  were  written 
into  the  Bonn  Conventions  between  the  Allies  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  provisions  for 
carrying  on  both  the  restitution  and  the  compen- 
sation programs.  The  Federal  Republic,  in  the 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Matters  Arising 
Out  of  the  War  and  the  Occupation,  acknowledges 
the  need  for  and  assumes  the  obligation  to  imple- 
ment the  restitution  program,  "paying  due  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Basic  Law."  In  the  same 
convention,  the  Federal  Republic  acknowledges 
the  obligation  to  assure  adequate  compensation  to 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  and  in  fact  the  Com- 
pensation Law  described  above  was  passed  to  meet 
this  provision  of  the  convention. 

Thus,  the  new  Germany  has  given  its  pledge 
that  the  programs  to  make  amends  to  those  perse- 
cuted under  National  Socialism  will  go  forward 
uninterrupted  until  their  completion. 

•  Mrs.  Woodward,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  a  foreign-affairs  officer  in  the  Office  of  German 
Affairs. 
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Admission  of  Churchmen  From 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 

Press  release  390  dated  July  17 

Secretary  Dulles  has  recommended  to  the  At- 
torney General  that  11  churchmen,  official  dele- 
gates to  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  from  various  churches  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hungary,  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  participating  in 
activities  directly  related  to  this  and  certain  other 
church  conferences  and  only  for  such  time  as  is 
necessary  to  attend  these  conferences. 

During  the  coming  summer  there  will  take  place 
in  the  United  States  several  Protestant  church 
gatherings  of  international  significance.  Among 
these  are  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  Conference  at 
Princeton  University  starting  July  27,  the  World 
Lutheran  Conference  in  Chicago  beginning 
August  12,  and  the  meeting  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  at  Evanston,  111.,  from  August  15  to 
31. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  that  Prot- 
estant laymen  and  clergy  have  been  designated 
from  their  particular  denominations  in  many 
countries  as  delegates  to  these  international  meet- 
ings. Among  those  indicating  an  intention  to 
participate  are  certain  Czechoslovak  and  Hun- 
garian Protestant  churchmen  who  have  applied 
for  visas  to  enter  this  country. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  a  number  of  years  the 
Communist-dominated  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  been  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  intimidation 
and  persecution  against  all  forms  of  religion.  The 
purpose  of  this  campaign  is  to  undermine  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
and  to  make  religious  groups  and  religious  lead- 
ers subservient  to  the  will  of  the  Communist  state. 
In  spite  of  heroic  resistance  by  the  people  and 
many  of  their  religious  leaders,  in  each  of  these 
countries  there  have  been  some  churchmen  of  all 
faiths  who  have  found  it  possible  to  reconcile  their 
faith  with  public  support  of  communism.  Such 
may  be  the  case  with  some  or  all  of  the  clergymen 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  who  have  now 
applied  for  admission  to  the  United  States  to  at- 
tend these  church  gatherings. 

It  is  felt  that  the  importance  of  these  forthcom- 
ing meetings,  from  a  worldwide  religious  point  of 
view,  is  so  great  that  this  Government  should  per- 
mit the  attendance  of  all  invited  delegates  who  are 
admissible  under  the  law,  in  the  belief  that  they 
will  give  and  receive  a  spiritual  contribution  which 
will  serve  the  cause  of  worldwide  Christianity. 
Freedom  of  religion  has  always  been  basic  to  our 
way  of  life.  Clearly,  the  spiritual  foundation  on 
which  this  nation  rests  is  too  strong  to  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  pro-Communist  activities  in  which 
this  small  group  of  delegates  from  Communist- 
dominated  areas  might  attempt  to  engage.    The 
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other  participants  in  these  gatherings,  as  well  as 
the  American  people  in  general,  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  by  the  conduct  of  these  delegates 
whether  they  come  here  as  churchmen  or  as  prop- 
agandists of  an  aggressive  and  materialistic 
philosophy  fundamentally  hostile  to  religious 
faith. 

The  opportunities  presented  by  these  meetings 
for  contacts  with  the  spiritual  life  of  America 
could  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  these  delegates, 
and  thus  perhaps  make  them  more  aware  of  their 
true  responsibilities  to  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  come.  Out  of  this  experience 
could  come  a  spiritual  strengthening  of  the 
churches  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  in  the 
face  of  the  constant  and  ruthless  pressure  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 


U.  S.  Applications  in  C-47  Case 
Removed  from  Calendar  of  ICJ 

Press  release  388  dated  July  16 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  that 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  has  directed 
that  the  applications  filed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
against  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Hungary  be  removed  from  the  General  List,  or 
calendar,  of  the  Court. 

These  applications  were  filed  with  the  Court  on 
March  3,  1954.1  They  sought  damages  from  the 
Soviet  and  Hungarian  Governments  in  the  amount 
of  $637,894.11  on  account  of  the  actions  of  these 
Governments  in  connection  with  the  seizure  and 
detention  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  C^7  aircraft  and 
crew  which  came  down  over  Hungarian  territory 
on  November  19,  1951,  after  having  been  blown 
off  their  course  and  becoming  lost  while  engaged  in 
an  innocent  flight  from  Germany  to  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia.  The  damages  included  the  sum  of 
$123,605.15,  representing  the  fines  against  the  four 
airmen  which  the  U.S.  Government  paid  to  the 
Hungarian  Government  under  protest  in  order  to 
effect  their  release  from  Hungary. 

The  Court  gave  as  the  sole  reason  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  applications  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
and  Hungarian  Governments  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Court  did  not  raise  any  question  with 
respect  to  its  own  competence,  had  the  respondent 
Governments  acceded  to  the  Court's  jurisdiction, 
to  hear  and  determine  the  questions  of  fact  and 
law  which  the  U.S.  Government's  applications 
against  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  Governments 
raised. 

As  set  forth  in  the  applications  which  these 
Governments  have  refused  to  answer,  the  charges 
against  them  were,  in  substance, 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  22,  1954,  p.  449. 


1.  that  the  two  Governments  had  violated  inter- 
national law  in  bringing  down  and  detaining  the 
C-47  aircraft  and  its  crew ; 

2.  that  they  had  mistreated  the  crew  and  had 
been  guilty  of  flagrant  and  manifest  denials  of 
justice  in  indicting  and  trying  the  crew  for  alleged 
crimes  they  had  never  committed,  denying  them 
counsel  and  other  rights  to  fair  trial  and  imposing 
on  them  arbitrary  and  unlawful  punishments ; 

3.  that  the  fines  against  the  crew  members, 
which  the  U.S.  Government  paid  under  protest, 
were  an  extortion  of  ransom ;  and 

4.  that  the  entire  action  was  planned  and  con- 
ducted in  concert  by  the  two  Governments  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  the  money  and  converting 
the  aircraft  to  their  own  use  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  false  excuse  for  a  propaganda  campaign  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  meet- 
ing in  Paris  in  December  1951,  that  these  airmen 
were  engaged  in  espionage  activities  even  though 
the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  Governments  had,  by 
their  own  investigations,  established  the  innocence 
of  the  flight. 

The  U.S.  Government  filed  its  applications  in 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  after  having 
exhausted  all  diplomatic  attempts  to  obtain  justice 
in  this  matter  from  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian 
Governments.  It  did  so  in  the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernments might  at  least  be  willing,  in  the  interest 
of  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law,  to  permit  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  to  pass  upon  the  questions 
of  fact  and  law  which  they  professed  to  dispute. 

Their  refusal  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  and  the  consequent  action  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  come  as  no  surprise.  The 
Soviet  and  Hungarian  Governments'  communica- 
tions to  the  Court,  in  reply  to  the  applications 
which  were  duly  delivered  by  the  Court  to  these 
Governments,  were  not  responsive  to  the  applica- 
tions. The  refusal  of  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian 
Governments  to  permit  the  Court  to  determine 
the  merits  of  the  controversy  points  to  their 
awareness  of  the  validity  of  the  U.S.  charges  of 
illegal  actions  of  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernments. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  two  defendant 
Governments  merely  demonstrates  again  that,  like 
other  governments  in  the  Soviet  orbit,  they  have 
no  compunctions  in  publicly  asserting  principles 
of  international  law  and  order  but  in  then  refus- 
ing to  permit  those  principles  to  be  applied  to 
their  own  conduct. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  of  course  accept  the 
decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Nevertheless,  the  charges  brought  by  the  United 
States  and  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  and  Hungar- 
ian Governments  to  meet  these  charges  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  are  now  a  mat- 
ter of  public  and  permanent  record  in  the  world's 
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highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  refusal  of  the  de- 
fendant Governments  to  permit  a  judicial  exami- 
nation of  their  conduct  in  these  cases  does  not 
give  them  any  absolution  for  the  wrongs  they 
committed,  either  to  the  U.S.  Government  or  to  the 
individual  U.S.  airmen. 


Second  Soviet  Protest 
Concerning  "Tuapse" 

U.S.  Note  of  July  4 

Press  release  364  dated  July  5 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on  July 
h  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  by  the  American 
Embassy  at  Moscow: 

The  United  States  Government  refers  to  the 
Soviet  Government's  note  of  July  2  with  further 
reference  to  the  Soviet  tanker  Tuapse. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  well  aware  that  the 
vessel  in  question  was  not  seized  by  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  that  it  has  not 
been  detained  by  United  States  authorities.  The 
United  States  Government  therefore  has  nothing 
further  to  add  to  its  note  of  June  26 x  rejecting  the 
unfounded  charges  of  the  Soviet  Government  in 
this  matter. 


Soviet  Note  of  July  2 

[Unofficial  translation] 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  June  26,  1954,  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  regarding 
the  seizure  of  the  Soviet  tanker  Tuapse  by  a  naval  vessel 
south  of  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  the  Soviet  Government 
considers  it  necessary  to  state  that  it  cannot  consider  as 
satisfactory  the  U.S.  Government's  answer  to  the  Soviet 
Government's  note  of  June  24.2 

As  already  stated,  the  tanker  Tuapse  was  seized  by  a 
naval  vessel  of  the  destroyer  type  June  23  in  the  open 
sea  south  of  the  Island  of  Taiwan.  In  its  note  of  June 
26,  the  Government  of  the  USA  disputes  neither  the  fact 
of  seizure  of  the  tanker  Tuapse  by  a  naval  vessel  nor  the 
fact  that  the  region  of  open  sea  in  which  the  seizure  took 
place  is  under  the  control  of  the  naval  fleet  of  the  USA. 
The  Government  of  the  USA  in  its  note  merely  denied 
participation  of  naval  forces  of  the  USA  in  this  illegal 
act.  without  adducing  any  proof. 

However,  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  seizure  of  a  Soviet 
tanker  in  waters  controlled  by  the  fleet  and  patrolled  by 
military  airplanes  of  the  U.S.  could  be  carried  out  only 
by  naval  forces  of  the  USA,  under  whatever  flag  they 
may  have  acted. 

In  view  of  the  above,  all  responsibility  for  the  seizure 
of  the  Soviet  tanker  Tuapse  and  also  for  guaranteeing 
the  safety  of  its  crew  and  for  safekeeping  of  the  tanker 
and  cargo  lies  in  the  Government  of  the  USA. 

The  Soviet  Government,  confirming  its  note  of  June  24, 
protests  to  the  Government  of  the  USA  in  connection 


with  the  continued  detention  of  the  Soviet  tanker  Tuapse 
and  insists  on  the  taking  of  immediate  measures  for  the 
liberation  of  the  above-mentioned  tanker,  its  crew,  and 
cargo.  The  Soviet  Government  expects  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USA  will  take  appropriate  measures  for  the 
prevention  in  future  of  similar  illegal  actions,  which 
crudely  violate  the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  open  sea. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Government  retains  the  right  to 
demand  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  compensation  for 
damages  caused  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  connection  with 
the  seizure  of  the  tanker  Tuapse. 


U.  S.-Greek  Offshore  Procurement 

Address  by  Cavendish  W.  Cannon 
Ambassador  to  Greece 1 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  to  participate 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  plant — the  newest 
source  of  strength  of  the  common  defense  effort 
in  which  the  nations  of  the  free  world  are  engaged. 
As  you  all  know,  the  opening  of  this  plant  is 
closely  associated  with  the  Offshore  Procurement 
Program,  which  was  conceived  as  a  means  of 
broadening  the  military-production  base  of  the 
free  nations  and  thus  bolstering  their  capacity 
to  ward  off  aggression. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Offshore 
Procurement  Program  has  a  special  character, 
combining  as  it  does  so  many  of  the  basic  precepts 
of  sound  international  cooperation.  Unilateral 
in  origin,  the  program  is  bilateral  in  operation 
and  multilateral  in  effect.  The  United  States  pur- 
chases ammunition  produced  in  Greece  with  joint 
assistance,  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  Nato  coun- 
tries. Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram provides  employment  for  several  thousand 
workers  and  will  earn  substantial  foreign  ex- 
change as  the  orders,  totaling  about  $35  million, 
are  filled.  It  is  the  kind  of  joint  venture  that 
offers  hope  and  strength  to  the  free  world.  It 
has,  I  believe,  many  of  the  elements  of  collective 
and  individual  action  which  His  Majesty  person- 
ally, and  the  Greek  Government,  have  urged  the 
Greek  people  and  all  free  men  to  support. 

The  Offshore  Procurement  Program,  however, 
represents  only  one  phase  of  our  overall  common 
defense  effort.  Another  phase,  one  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  was  entered  last  October  with 
the  signing  here  in  Athens  of  the  Greek-U.S. 
Military  Facilities  Agreement.2  I  wish  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  my  Government  and  the 
American  people  for  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
the   Greek  Government  and  the  Greek  Armed 


1  Bulletin  of  July  12,  1954,  p.  51. 

2  Ibid. 


'Made  at  inaugural  ceremony  of  Hymettus  plant  of 
Greek  Powder  and  Cartridge  Co.  at  Athens  on  June  10. 

2  For  text  of  agreement  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953, 
p.  863. 
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Forces  in  making  possible  the  realization  of  the 
program  provided  for  under  this  agreement. 
This  joint  effort,  together  with  the  Offshore  Pro- 
curement and  other  multilateral  programs  in 
which  our  two  countries  participate,  will 
strengthen  this  area  and  other  areas  of  the  free 
world  and  will  thereby  contribute  significantly  to 
our  mutual  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace  by  deter- 
ring potential  aggressors. 

An  agreement  such  as  the  Military  Facilities 
Agreement  can  be  successfully  implemented  only 
where  a  special  relationship  of  confidence,  mutual 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems,  and  the 
will  to  solve  them  exists.  Such  a  relationship 
most  certainly  exists  between  the  people  of  Greece 
and  of  the  United  States.  When  practical  prob- 
lems do  arise,  whether  they  are  of  a  military,  eco- 
nomic, or  even  juridical  character,  we  shall  con- 
sult with  each  other  and  find  solutions  which 
serve  the  national  interests  of  both  countries. 

A  spirit  of  close  and  friendly  cooperation  per- 
meates all  activities  under  this  program.  Facili- 
ties for  U.S.  Forces  will  be  provided  on  Greek 
bases.  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  Greek 
labor,  technicians,  and  materials  will  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  these  facilities,  which  are 
being  built  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  essence  of  this  program  that  it  be  con- 
ducted in  the  closest  kind  of  partnership — it  can- 
not be  otherwise. 


Eric  Johnston  Reports  Agreement 
on  Sharing  of  Jordan  Waters 

Press   release  369   dated   July   6. 

Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  has  informed  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  that  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Israel  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  international  sharing  of  the  contested 
waters  of  the  Jordan  River  and  are  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  the  U.S.  Government  in  working  out 
details  of  a  mutually  acceptable  program  for  de- 
veloping the  irrigation  and  power  potentials  of 
the  river  system. 

On  his  return  from  a  4-week  visit  to  the  area 
for  discussion  with  Arab  and  Israeli  representa- 
tives, Mr.  Johnston  said  that  the  attitudes  of  the 
interested  states  clearly  indicated  a  desire  to  evolve 
a  workable  plan  for  economic  development  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  despite  the  difficult  political  issues 
outstanding  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. Progress  made  during  the  negotiations  just 
concluded  has  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  an 
early  understanding  on  all  aspects  of  such  a  plan 
is  now  a  possibility.  Mr.  Johnston  stated  that  the 
plan  involved  acceptance  by  the  Arab  countries 
and  Israel  of  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  limited  waters  of  the  Jordan  River  sys- 
tem should  be  shared  equitably  by  the  four  states 
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in  which  they  rise  and  flow.  This  principle  was 
implicit  in  the  valley  plans  put  forward  respec- 
tively by  the  Arab  states  and  Israel,  both  of  which 
clearly  recognized  the  right  of  the  other  states  to 
a  share  of  the  available  waters.  It  was  affirmed  by 
both  sides  during  the  recent  conversations  with 
Mr.  Johnston. 

2.  A  neutral  impartial  authority  should  be  cre- 
ated to  supervise  withdrawals  of  water  from  the 
river  system  in  accordance  with  the  division  ulti- 
mately accepted  by  all  parties.  The  precise  nature 
of  such  an  authority  remains  to  be  determined. 

3.  Amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Arab 
refugees  from  Palestine  should  be  a  principal  ob- 
jective of  the  irrigation  program  for  the  Jordan 
Valley. 

4.  Broad  lines  of  understanding  as  to  the  total 
program  should  be  reached  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  refugees  but 
in  the  interests  of  economic  progress  and  stability 
in  the  area. 

5.  Storage  of  irrigation  waters  for  the  valley  in 
Lake  Tiberias  (Sea  of  Galilee)  will  be  considered 
open-mindedly  by  all  parties,  when  progress  in 
developing  the  valley  indicates  the  necessity  of 
using  the  lake  as  a  principal  reservoir. 

Mr.  Johnston  made  it  clear  that  while  the  fore- 
going principles  form  a  solid  basis  for  further 
negotiations,  there  remain  a  number  of  specific 
points  on  which  differences  must  be  reconciled  be- 
fore the  valley  project  can  be  realized.  All  of  the 
states  concerned  have  requested  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  continue  to  exercise  its 
good  offices  in  reconciling  these  outstanding  dif- 
ferences. 

Ambassador  Johnston's  mission  in  the  Near  East 
began  last  October  when  the  President  asked  him 
to  lay  before  the  Governments  of  Syria,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  and  Israel  a  report  on  unified  develop- 
ment of  the  Jordan  Valley  prepared  by  an  Ameri- 
can engineering  firm  at  the  request  of  the  U.N. 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees. 
On  his  first  visit  to  the  area,  the  states  concerned 
agreed  to  consider  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
Unrwa  report.  The  Arab  countries  later  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  the  valley's  development  and 
Israel  also  put  forward  a  plan  to  Mr.  Johnston. 
These  three  plans  formed  the  basis  of  the  recent 
discussions. 


Importation  of  Jerked  Beef 

A   PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  Proclamation  No.  2545  of  April  1,  1942,  issued 
under  section  318  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  696; 
19  U.  S.  C.  1318),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  permit,  under  such  regulations  and  subject  to  such  con- 


1  No.  3061 ;  19  Fed.  Reg.  4397. 
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ditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary,  the  impor- 
tation of  jerked  beef  free  of  duty  for  distribution  or  sale 
to  consumers  in  Puerto  Rico ;  and 

Whereas  it  now  appears  that  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  terminate  such  proclamation  as  hereinafter 
provided : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  318  of  the 
said  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  terminate  the  said  Proclamation  No. 
2545,  such  termination  to  become  effective  on  the  thirty- 
fifth  day  following  the  date  of  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  wheeeof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 


caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twelfth  day  of  July 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]     fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 


ninth. 


/^J  CA^-y  L^€~Z^> 'LJ-iCjL^  Avk**^ 


By  the  President 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State. 


The  United  States  and  the  World  Economic  Situation 


Statement  by  Preston  Hotchkis 

U.S.  Representative  in  the   U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council1 


(U.S./U.N.  press  release  1935  dated  July  12) 

Although  I  am  no  longer  a  newcomer  to  this 
forum,  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  become  my  pleas- 
ant duty  to  participate  in  one  of  the  Council's 
annual  discussions  on  the  world  economic  situa- 
tion. This  agenda  item  affords  us  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  about  world  economic  condi- 
tions generally  before  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  recommendations  for  dealing  with  particu- 
lar economic  problems.  The  item  also  enables  each 
of  us  to  review  recent  economic  developments  in 
his  own  country  which  merit  the  attention  of  other 
members  of  the  Council  and  to  appraise  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  developments  in  a  broad  perspec- 
tive. In  this  discussion  we  are,  I  believe,  engaged 
in  an  important  and  challenging  task.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  share  in  it. 

To  assist  us,  we  have  again  been  provided  with 
an  impressive  body  of  documents  designed  to  serve 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  Council  and  other  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  but  also  the  needs  of  inter- 
ested members  of  the  general  public.  Our  thanks 
are  once  more  due  to  the  secretariats  of  the  re- 
gional economic  commissions  for  the  economic  sur- 
veys of  their  respective  geographical  areas  and  to 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  for  its  com- 
prehensive review  of  world  economic  conditions 
and  the  supplements  dealing  with  areas  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  regional  commissions.2 

During  the  past  decade  the  world  has  had  to 
face  a  series  of  difficult  readjustments. 

1  Made  before  the  Council  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
July  7. 

2  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  U.N.  doc.  E/ECE/ 
174;  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1953,  U.  N.  doc. 
E/CN.12/358 ;  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
1953  (printed  in  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  February,  1954,  Vol.  V,  No.  4)  ;  World  Economic 
Report  1952-1953,  U.  N.  doc.  E/2560. 


By  1950  the  basic  tasks  of  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion had  largely  been  accomplished.  Western 
Europe,  through  its  own  strenuous  efforts  and  the 
help  extended  through  the  foreign-aid  programs 
of  the  United  States,  had  gone  far  toward  recov- 
ery from  the  shattering  blow  which  war  had  dealt 
to  its  economy.  Industrial  production  in  this  area 
as  a  whole  had  risen  above  the  prewar  level.  The 
trade  balances  of  the  region  and  of  its  component 
countries  generally  had  greatly  improved.  The 
deficits  with  the  United  States,  which  had  been 
covered  largely  by  our  grants  and  loans,  had  sub- 
stantially diminished.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  in  Japan  and  the  war-devastated  areas  of 
Asia,  considerable  economic  recuperation  had  also 
been  achieved. 

The  success  achieved  within  a  few  short  years 
in  restoring  economies  impoverished  and  dis- 
rupted by  the  most  devastating  war  in  recorded 
history  bears  witness  to  the  strength  and  resil- 
iency of  the  human  spirit.  Magnificent  though 
the  effort  was,  it  had  to  be  devoted  largely  to  re- 
building what  had  previously  been  destroyed. 
However,  the  foundation  was  laid  upon  which 
mankind  could  construct  a  healthy  and  steadily 
expanding  world  economy.  There  was  hope  that 
men  might  now  be  free  to  devote  their  energies  and 
resources  to  this  purpose  without  again  feeling 
the  compulsion  to  divert  them  in  part  to  the  multi- 
plication of  weapons  of  destruction. 

Growing  Soviet  Military  Might 

This  hope  was  not  to  be  realized.  Although 
Soviet  Russia  did  not  disarm  after  the  war,  as  did 
the  Western  Powers,  not  until  the  aggression  on 
Korea  did  it  become  apparent  that  the  free  world 
could  no  longer  face  complacently  the  growing 
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military  might  of  the  totalitarian  powers.  For  its 
own  defense  it  had  to  rearm.  Since  then  the  free 
world  economy  has  had  to  adjust  and  readjust  it- 
self to  the  varying  impacts  of  that  cruel  need. 
This  recent  experience  was  characterized  by  a 
sharp  rise  and  subsequent  fall  in  raw  material 
prices  and  other  short-term  fluctuations  in  rela- 
tion to  production  and  international  payments. 

By  1953,  however,  as  the  World  Economic  Re- 
port notes,  the  force  of  these  movements  seemed 
to  have  been  spent.  World  production  and  con- 
sumption had  risen  to  record  levels;  unemploy- 
ment was  in  most  countries  relatively  low,  while 
in  many  countries  inflationary  pressures  had  been 
eliminated  or  checked.  By  and  large,  the  world 
economy  was  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition 
it  had  enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II. 

Despite  the  taxing  demands  imposed  by  defense 
requirements,  the  free-world  economy  has  con- 
tinued to  progress  toward  higher  living  standards. 
If  so  much  could  be  accomplished  under  the  handi- 
cap of  rearmament  programs,  how  much  more 
might  be  achieved  if  mankind  were  freed  from 
its  heavy  load !  The  U.S.S.R.,  however,  has 
proved  unreceptive  to  all  our  proposals  for  the 
reduction  or  control  of  armaments.  Conference 
after  conference  designed  to  ease  the  international 
tension  and  remove  the  fear  of  armed  aggression 
has  ended  in  virtual  failure.  We  in  the  free  world 
must  and  will  maintain  whatever  military 
strength  may  be  needed  for  our  effective  defense. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  continue  to  explore  every 
avenue  that  gives  promise  of  leading  to  a  more 
peaceful  world.  Assurance  that  this  is  our  in- 
tention may  be  found  in  the  joint  declaration  is- 
sued by  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  at  the  conclusion  of  their  conversations 
in  Washington.3 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  also  to  remind 
the  Council  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  proposal 
advanced  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  historic 
address  before  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly last  December  8.4  In  that  address  President 
Eisenhower  discussed  at  length  the  tremendous 
new  force  of  atomic  energy  which  seems  to  so 
many  to  be  merely  a  force  for  destruction.  The 
President  stated  that  "if  the  fearful  trend  of 
atomic  military  buildup  can  be  reversed,  this 
greatest  of  destructive  forces  can  be  developed  into 
a  great  boon,  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind." 

The  President,  as  we  all  know,  then  proposed 
the  creation  of  an  international  atomic  energy 
agency  to  which  nations  could  contribute  from 
their  stockpiles  of  normal  uranium  and  fissionable 
materials.  This  agency  would  have  the  power  to 
allocate  these  materials  to  serve  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  mankind.    The  President  continued :  "A 


special  purpose  would  be  to  provide  abundant  elec- 
trical energy  in  the  power-starved  areas  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  contributing  powers  would  be 
dedicating  some  of  their  strength  to  serve  the 
needs  rather  than  the  fears  of  mankind." 

In  March  of  this  year  the  United  States  pro- 
vided the  Soviet  Union  with  an  outline  for  a  pro- 
posed international  atomic  energy  agency.  In 
April  a  reply  was  received  which  was,  to  say  the 
least,  disappointing.  I  believe  that  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world — particularly  the  underde- 
veloped countries  to  which  power  from  atomic 
energy  would  be  such  a  boon — would  find  it  hard 
to  forgive  the  recalcitrance  of  a  country  which, 
by  refusing  to  join  the  agency,  would  prevent  or 
delay  the  setting  up  of  an  agency. 

At  present  the  United  States  Congress  is  en- 
gaged in  amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with 
friendly  foreign  countries  in  the  atomic  energy 
field.5  By  these  proposed  amendments  the 
groundwork  is  being  laid  for  a  future  era  of  peace 
when  atomic  energy  will  be  doing  constructive 
work  in  the  world. 

U.  S.  Economic  Situation 

I  turn  now  to  the  current  economic  situation 
in  the  United  States.  Although  1953  as  a  whole 
was  in  many  respects  a  record  year  for  our  econ- 
omy, economic  activity,  after  rising  to  a  peak  at 
the  midpoint,  subsequently  turned  downward. 
This  decline  has  caused  the  entire  free  world  some 
anxiety  and  the  near-term  outlook  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  and 
immediate  interest  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  The 
evidence  shows  that,  hitherto  at  least,  the  decline 
has  been  moderate  and  that  it  has  probably  been 
halted. 

In  assessing  the  nature  and  significance  of  the 
downturn  it  is  important,  in  order  to  maintain 
some  perspective,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  followed 
upon  almost  a  decade  of  steady  postwar  expansion 
with  virtually  no  interruption,  other  than  the  brief 
recession  of  1949.  It  is  not  altogether  surpris- 
ing that,  under  these  circumstances,  there  should 
be  another  dip  in  business  activity.  There  isJ 
though,  no  reason  to  assume,  as  some  do,  that  the 
current  downturn  must  necessarily  project  us  into 
a  severe  and  prolonged  recession. 

The  main  facts  as  to  our  recent  experience  are 
briefly  these.  Our  gross  national  product,  which 
expresses  the  market  value  of  all  the  goods  pro- 
duced and  services  rendered,  averaged  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  about  4  percent  less  than, 
it  did  during  the  second  quarter  of  1953,  when  an 
all-time  record  was  set.    The  most  significant 


s  Bulletin  of  July  12,  1954,  p.  49. 
4  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 


5  For  the  views  of  the  President  and  of  Secretary  Dulles 
on  these  amendments,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  303,  anc 
June  14,  1954,  p.  926. 
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change  has  been  in  industrial  production,  which 
fell  during  the  second  half  of  last  year  but  has 
kept  fairly  steady  over  recent  months  at  a  level 
roughly  10  percent  below  the  peak  of  a  year  ago. 
The  May  1954  figures  show  that  unemployment 
rose  in  the  course  of  a  year  from  1.3  million  to  3.3 
million,  or  from  2  percent  to  5  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force. 

A  private  enterprise  economy,  an  economy  of 
free  opportunity,  permits  its  workers  and  em- 
ployers to  make  their  own  choice  as  to  where  they 
shall  work  and  what  they  shall  produce.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  freedom  of  decision  some  unem- 
ployment of  a  frictional  and  temporary  nature 
results.  We  are  at  present  concerned  because  un- 
employment is  currently  somewhat  above  the  level 
which  can  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  We  should 
not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  total 
civilian  labor  force  has  been  expanded  by  over  a 
million  during  the  past  year,  with  the  result  that 
the  number  of  persons  actually  employed  declined 
by  only  600,000.  In  May  of  this  year  we  had  61.1 
million  people  holding  civilian  jobs  as  compared 
with  61.7  million  the  previous  May. 

The  confidence  of  businessmen  and  investors  has 
not  been  shaken  during  the  past  year  but  on  the 
other  hand  has  been  maintained.  Outlays  for 
plant  and  equipment  and  for  housing  have  re- 
mained virtually  at  1953  levels.  Expenditures 
for  personal  consumption  have  also  kept  up  well. 
Tax  reductions  and  unemployment  compensation 
have  helped  to  sustain  the  disposable  income  of 
individuals.  Price  supports  have  propped  up 
farm  income.  While  consumers  have  spent  less 
for  goods,  they  have  spent  more  for  services.  Cuts 
in  federal  expenditures  have  been  partly  offset 
by  an  increase  in  state  and  local  government  out- 
lays. In  short,  aggregate  expenditure  for  fixed 
investment  and  consumption  has  been  well  main- 
tained although  there  have  been  shifts  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  different  kinds  of  outlays 
that  make  up  the  total. 

The  types  of  government  and  consumer  out- 
lays which  have  fallen  have  been  those  for  the 
products  of  manufacturing  industries.  In  addi- 
tion, there  has  been  a  very  marked  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  business  inventory  investment — also 
chiefly  in  goods  produced  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  of  the  economy. 

These  two  considerations  account  for  the  much 
sharper  decline  in  industrial  production  than  in 
other  components  of  output.  I  shall  explain  them 
more  fully  in  a  moment. 

First,  however,  let  me  digress  briefly  to  point 
out  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  decline  in  our  eco- 
nomic activity  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any 
substantial  net  reduction  in  the  outflow  of  Amer- 
ican dollars.  Our  merchandise  imports,  it  is  true, 
have  declined  by  about  one-tenth — or  at  the  rate 
of  around  $1  billion  a  year — from  the  high  level  of 
the  first  part  of  1953,  but  dollar  outpayments  for 
other  purposes  have  held  up  and  in  some  instances 


have  been  increased.  Our  tourists  have  been 
flocking  abroad  in  increasing  numbers  and,  as  is 
well  known,  they  do  not  watch  every  nickel  they 
spend.  Dollar  payments  for  military  goods  pro- 
cured outside  the  United  States  have  increased. 

While  we  have  reduced  total  foreign  aid,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  have  increased  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries.  Notwithstanding  a 
substantial  reduction  in  aid  to  Western  Europe, 
its  economies  generally  have  expanded  their  pro- 
duction, improved  their  fiscal  and  monetary  posi- 
tions, and  developed  and  diversified  their  inter- 
national trade.  It  is  a  welcome  fact  that  Western 
European  countries  are  maintaining  a  high  level 
of  economic  activity  and  that  they  have  been  ex- 
periencing no  counterpart  of  our  own  recession. 

Explanation  of  Recession 

I  return  now  to  the  explanation  of  this  reces- 
sion. Since  the  Korean  Armistice,  our  Govern- 
ment has  curtailed  its  defense  production  pro- 
gram, and  cutbacks  in  defense  orders  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  in  production  and  rise  in 
unemployment.  Let  no  one  doubt  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  heartily  in  favor  of  any 
reduction  in  defense  expenditure  which  can  be 
made  without  impairing  their  national  security. 
But,  flexible  though  our  economy  is,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  readjust  itself  immediately  and 
painlessly  to  a  cut  in  programed  national  se- 
curity expenditures  of  about  $5  billion  a  year. 
There  is  no  great  backlog  of  deferred  civilian  de- 
mand, as  there  was  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  enable 
the  transition  from  military  to  civilian  production 
to  be  accomplished  as  it  was  then,  and  on  a  vastly 
greater  scale,  with  a  speed  and  smoothness  which 
astonished  the  world  and  confounded  the  prophets 
of  gloom. 

A  major  part  of  the  decline  in  industrial  pro- 
duction, however,  has  been  attributable  to  the 
substantial  shift  in  the  views  of  businessmen — 
including  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers— as  to  the  size  of  the  stocks  of  goods  which 
they  wished  to  hold  in  inventory.  For  a  year 
prior  to  the  middle  of  1953,  although  sales  of 
goods  for  final  use  were  rising,  production  was 
growing  still  more  rapidly.  As  a  consequence, 
inventories  were  being  accumulated.  By  the 
second  quarter  of  1953  they  were  piling  up  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $6  billion.  Businessmen  became 
concerned  about  this  situation,  particularly  when 
sales,  instead  of  advancing,  began  to  fall  off. 
They  therefore  took  steps  to  reduce  inventories 
by  allowing  them  to  be  worked  off  without  equiva- 
lent replacements.  Production  for  inventory  was 
cut,  workers  were  laid  off,  and  the  effects  of  the 
adjustment  tended  to  spread  through  the  economy. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1954  inventories,  instead 
of  accumulating,  were  shrinking  at  the  rate  of 
$5   billion   a  year.    We   may   attribute   to   this 
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drastic  shift  from  inventory  accumulation  to  in- 
ventory liquidation  over  four-fifths  of  the  con- 
current decline  in  total  production. 

The  decline  in  production  has  shown  no  tend- 
ency to  gather  momentum.  The  industrial  pro- 
duction index  remained  steady  in  March  and 
April  and  in  May  rose  slightly.  Prices  have  re- 
mained fairly  stable.  There  is  evidence  that  con- 
sumer outlays  for  durables  have  been  tending  to 
rise  again.  Defense  expenditures  have  been  re- 
duced to  approximately  the  level  to  be  sustained 
under  present  programing.  These  circumstances 
warrant  the  expectation  that  businessmen  will 
soon  feel  that  inventory  liquidation  has  proceeded 
far  enough  and  even  that  they  may  venture  upon 
some  cautious  rebuilding  of  stocks. 

In  appraising  the  near-term  outlook  for  the 
United  States  economy,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
many  factors  that  strengthen  its  ability  to  resist 
depression.  These  include  the  large  volume  of 
savings  which  our  people  have  accumulated  and 
hold,  to  a  large  extent,  in  fairly  liquid  form;  our 
system  of  unemployment  insurance ;  our  numerous 
private  and  public  pension  programs,  including 
social  security ;  and  our  Federal  bank  deposit  and 
mortgage  guarantee  insurance  systems.  Large 
corporations  in  the  United  States  are,  to  an  in- 
creasing degree,  establishing  long-range  capital 
budgets  for  the  expansion  of  plant  and  equipment, 
and  there  has  been  no  indication  of  any  loss  of 
confidence  which  would  induce  them  to  contract 
these  budgets. 

Beyond  these  sustaining  forces  is  the  determi- 
nation of  our  Government  to  take  whatever  steps 
may  be  required  to  maintain  the  health  of  our 
economy,  should  the  readjustment  process  which 
now  seems  under  way  show  any  tendency  to  falter. 
Although  ours  is  a  free  enterprise  economy,  gov- 
ernment activities  play  a  large  role  in  our  eco- 
nomic life,  and  whenever  it  may  become  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
private  business  to  keep  the  economy  operating 
at  a  healthy  level,  it  stands  ready  to  do  so. 

As  to  what  the  Government  can  do,  let  me  quote 
President  Eisenhower.  In  his  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  transmitting  his  eco- 
nomic report  in  January  of  this  year,6  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  statement : 

The  arsenal  of  weapons  at  the  disposal  of  Government 
for  maintaining  economic  stability  is  formidable.  It  in- 
cludes credit  controls  administered  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System ;  the  debt  management  policies  of  the 
Treasury;  authority  of  the  President  to  vary  the  terms 
of  mortgages  carrying  Federal  insurance ;  flexibility  in 
administration  of  the  budget ;  agricultural  supports ; 
modification  of  the  tax  structure ;  and  public  works.  We 
shall  not  hesitate  to  use  any  or  all  of  these  weapons  as 
the  situation  may  require. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  keep  its  own 
economy  strong  and  sound.  Our  success  in  this 
determination  will,  we  believe,  not  only  insure  the 

6  H.  Doc.  289,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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material  well-being  of  our  own  people  but  make  a 
major  contribution  to  world  economic  stability. 
While  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  United  States  will  expand  in 
the  near  future,  we  can  be  confident  that  the  long- 
term  outlook  for  our  economy  is  bright.  Let  me 
mention  briefly  some  of  the  considerations  on 
which  this  confidence  rests. 

(1)  Our  population  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
It  has  risen  by  about  20  million  since  the  end  of  the 
war — an  increase  in  the  space  of  less  than  a  decade 
of  no  less  than  one-seventh.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  1960  our  population  will  have  increased  from 
the  161  million  at  which  it  stood  at  the  end  of 
1953  to  between  175  and  180  million.  A  growing 
population  will  mean  a  constant  increase  in  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services. 

(2)  To  meet  growing  consumer  requirements, 
there  will  be  a  continuous  need  for  new  construc- 
tion of  all  kinds,  including  not  only  houses  and 
apartments  but  factories,  office  buildings,  hospi- 
tals, streets,  highways,  and  other  structures. 

(3)  The  American  people  are  firm  believers  in 
the  value  of  scientific  and  industrial  research. 
Expenditures  for  this  purpose  in  the  United 
States  have  grown  fourfold  since  1941  and  in 
1953  totaled  approximately  $4  billion.  Of  this 
sum,  our  Government  contributed  no  less  than  $2.5 
billion,  $1.4  billion  being  provided  by  industry 
and  the  balance  by  nonprofit  institutions.  Re- 
search leads  to  invention,  to  the  development  of 
new  raw  materials,  new  uses  for  existing  raw 
materials,  new  products  and  new  processes.  The 
fruits  of  research,  supplementing  imagination 
and  enterprise  from  outside  the  laboratory,  are 
embodied  in  a  wide  range  of  products  that  were 
virtually  unknown  a  decade  or  so  ago  but  are 
now  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  our  people.  I  need 
only  mention  such  items  as  air-conditioning, 
plastics,  and  television.  This  research  results  in 
rapid  technological  changes,  accelerates  the  obso- 
lescence of  machinery  and  equipment,  and  pro- 
vides constantly  growing  opportunities  for  capital 
investment. 

(4)  The  American  economy  is  highly  flexible 
as  well  as  dynamic.    The  never-ceasing  develop- 
ments in  industry  necessitate  readjustments  of( 
many  kinds  to  which  our  people  adapt  themselves 
with  great  facility  and  willingness. 

(5)  American  businessmen  are  constantly  striv- 
ing to  find  cheaper  and  better  ways  of  producing 
goods  and  performing  services;  labor,  as  well  as 
management,  has  no  fear  of  labor-saving  devices. 
We  have  learned  well  the  elementary  economic 
lesson  that,  though  these  devices  may  cause  some 
temporary  dislocation,  in  the  end  they  help  to  ex- 
pand employment,  to  increase  its  rewards,  and  to 
raise  living  standards. 

(6)  Finally,  the  competitive  free  enterprise 
system,  as  it  operates  in  my  country,  provides  in- 
centives to  our  people,  in  whatever  walk  of  life 
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they  may  be,  to  put  forward  their  best  efforts, 
knowing  that  opportunities  are  available  for  those 
who  have  the  will  and  ability  to  seize  them,  that 
well-directed  efforts  bring  worthwhile  rewards, 
and  that  the  fruits  of  greater  and  cheaper  produc- 
tion will  be  shared  by  all  in  the  form  of  higher 
living  standards  and  increased  leisure. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
economic  progress,  assured  though  I  believe  it  is, 
will  be  unbroken.  The  growth  of  new  industries, 
the  contraction  of  old  ones,  and  changes  in  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  consumers  necessitate  a  shift- 
ing and  readjustment  of  resources  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  occasionally  halting  or 
even  reversing  for  a  short  time  the  forward  march 
of  the  economy.  The  American  economy,  too,  can- 
not remain  unaffected  by  developments  abroad. 
The  repercussions  of  these,  we  must  in  all  fairness 
recognize,  may  sometimes  be  adverse  as  well  as 
beneficial. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  we  are  confident  that 
our  country  has  before  it  a  great  future.  We  are 
convinced  also  that  our  economic  progress  will 
contribute  not  only  to  the  raising  of  the  living 
standards  of  our  own  people  but  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  entire  world  economy. 


area  in  which  atomic  tests  had  already  been  held. 
Hence,  from  the  very  outset,  it  was  clear  that  the 
right  to  close  areas  for  security  reasons  anticipated 
closing  them  for  atomic  tests,  and  the  United 
Nations  was  so  notified ;  such  tests  were  conducted 
in  1948, 1951, 1952,  as  well  as  in  1954. 

As  to  the  question  of  continuing  these  experi- 
ments, which  is  also  raised  in  the  petition,  the 
facts  are  unhappily  clear.  No  one  could  reason- 
ably contend  that  the  Soviets  should  be  the  only 
nation  to  conduct  nuclear  experiments.  At  issue 
therefore  is  not  the  right  to  conduct  these  experi- 
ments. The  question  is  whether  the  United  States 
authorities  in  charge  have  exercised  due  pre- 
caution in  looking  after  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  Islanders  involved.  That  is  the  essence  of 
their  petition,  and  it  is  entirely  justified. 

In  reply,  it  can  be  categorically  stated  that  no 
stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  safeguard  the 
present  and  future  well-being  of  the  Islanders. 
The  United  States  Government  is  confident  that 
future  tests  can  be  conducted  without  any  un- 
toward incident.  And,  finally,  the  United  States 
delegation  is  glad  to  report  that  all  Marshall 
Islanders  and  the  American  military  personnel 
who  were  exposed  have  now  recovered. 
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Marshall  Islanders'  Petition 
to  Trusteeship  Council 

U.S./TLN.  press  release  1932  dated  July  7 

STATEMENT  BY  MASON  SEARS 

U.  S.   REPRESENTATIVE   IN   THE  TRUSTEESHIP 

COUNCIL 

The  fact  that  anyone  was  injured  by  the  recent 
nuclear  tests  in  the  Pacific  has  caused  the  Amer- 
ican people  genuine  and  deep  regret.  The  United 
States  Government  considers  the  resulting  petition 
of  the  Marshall  Islanders  to  be  both  reasonable 
and  helpful.1 

Why — it  may  be  asked — should  the  homes  of 
these  people,  so  far  removed  from  international 
politics  and  the  cold  war,  become  the  site  for  such 
experiments?  The  answer  is  that  the  Marshall 
Islands  were  selected  only  after  the  most  careful 
examination  of  every  possible  alternative  site. 
The  United  States  Government  found  that  there 
is  no  other  place  in  the  world  over  which  the 
United  States  has  jurisdiction  where  experiments 
of  this  nature  could  be  successfully  conducted  with 
less  danger. 

The  question  may  also  be  asked  whether  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  conduct  such  ex- 
periments in  this  area.  The  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment of  1947  which  covers  the  Marshall  Islands 
was  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions clearly  approved  these  islands  as  a  strategic 


2For  text,  see  Bttlletin  of  June  7,  1954,  p.  887. 
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STATEMENT  BY  FRANK  E.  MIDKIFF 
HIGH  COMMISSIONER,  PACIFIC  TRUST 
TERRITORY 

As  Mr.  Mason  Sears  has  pointed  out,  there  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  the  atolls  of  Eni- 
wetok  and  Bikini  were  selected  by  the  United 
States  for  some  of  her  experiments  with  atomic 
weapons  and  for  learning  of  the  potentialities  of 
nuclear  fission.  Also  he  has  explained  why  such 
experimentation  must  continue.  He  has  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  Administering  Authority  has  now 
been  able  to  set  up  revised  specifications  for  the 
tests  on  the  basis  of  experience  whereby  the  safety, 
economy,  and  comfort  of  the  Marshallese  can  be 
effectively  preserved  in  the  future.  Guaranties 
are  given  the  Marshallese  for  fair  and  just  com- 
pensation for  losses  of  all  sorts. 

No  further  atolls  are  believed  to  be  required  for 
these  tests.  The  Uterik  people  already  have  been 
returned  to  their  atoll ;  the  Eongelap  people  will 
be  delayed  on  Ejit  Island  in  the  Majuro  Atoll  for 
possibly  another  year.  During  their  absence  from 
their  home  atolls  the  Eongelap  and  Uterik  people 
have  been  given  the  best  of  care  by  top  experts  in 
various  fields. 

Reassurance  that  these  Marshallese  will  not  lose 
title  to  and  ownership  of  their  lands  is  one  of  their 
major  concerns.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the 
people  of  Eniwetok  and  Bikini  will  be  returned  to 
their  atolls.  Meanwhile  the  Eniwetok  people  are 
making  a  very  good  adjustment  on  their  new  atoll, 
Ujelang.    The  Bikini  people  are  established  on 
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the  Island  of  Kili,  which  they  unfortunately  have 
not  found  entirely  suitable.  They  come  across  to 
Jaliut  Atoll  to  raise  their  pigs  on  that  atoll  and  to 
fish  in  its  lagoon. 

In  the  meanwhile,  special  assistance  now  is  being 
given  the  people  of  Eniwetok  and  Bikini;  their 
conditions  are  being  improved,  and  their  just 
claims  will  be  met.  It  is  believed  that  within  the 
space  of  another  year,  with  all  working  coopera- 
tively, these  people  will  have  made  a  good  adjust- 
ment in  every  reasonable  respect.  Their  health  is 
good,  and  they  are  increasing  in  number  and  in 
skills  to  deal  with  their  new  environments. 

During  the  time  they  are  away  from  their  atolls, 
they  will  retain  title  to  their  lands,  which  gives 
them  a  rental  income  and  also  preserves  their 
status  in  the  social  hierarchy. 

I  have  with  me  Mr.  Dwight  Heine,  who  was  one 
of  the  principal  draftsmen  of  the  petition  by  the 
Marshall  Islands  people  to  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil. He  has  been  invited  to  come  here  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  in  order  to  be 
available  to  answer  questions  so  that  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  may  have  first-hand  information  on 
the  petition.  His  presence  will  also  enable  him 
to  follow  through  to  its  conclusion  the  petition 
which  he  helped  to  originate. 

STATEMENT  BY  DWIGHT  HEINE 
SPOKESMAN     FOR     MARSHALL    ISLANDS 
PETITIONERS 

I  was  born  on  October  12, 1919,  in  the  Marshall 
Islands. 

My  early  schooling  was  at  home.  My  parents 
were  my  first  teachers.  At  14  years  of  age  I 
attended  a  mission  school  where  Americans  (mis- 
sionaries), Japanese,  and  Marshallese  teachers 
were  the  instructors.  The  language  used  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  was  Marshallese,  but 
English  and  Japanese  were  also  taught  as  foreign 
languages.  This  school  was  located  on  Jabwar 
Island,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Japanese  ad- 
ministration for  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  sub- 
jects were  about  the  same  as  those  that  are  taught 
in  the  American  elementary-school  level ;  but  un- 
like the  American  schools  the  ages  of  the  students 
varied  from  the  early  teens  to  the  late  twenties. 
Students'  promotion  from  a  lower  grade  to  a 
higher  one  depended  entirely  on  their  speeds. 
Those  who  finished  the  school  on  Jabwar  Island 
satisfactorily  were  eligible  to  go  on  to  the  ad- 
vanced school  on  Kusaie  Island,  which  is  in  the 
Caroline  group.  Kusaie  Island  is  about  300  miles 
west  from  the  Marshall  Islands. 

I  went  to  the  school  on  Kusaie  in  1936  and 
finished  it  in  1938.  It  was  probably  the  most  ad- 
vanced educational  institution  in  the  former 
Japanese   Mandated   Islands,   now   the   present 
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Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  But  it 
was  only  equal  to  the  American  junior  high  school, 
plus  a  few  theological  courses.  The  purposes  and 
aims  of  this  school  were  to  train  future  native 
ministers.  Upon  finishing  this  school  I  was  sent 
back  to  the  Marshalls  to  teach  in  the  school  there, 
the  one  I  previously  attended.  My  teaching 
career  was  interrupted  after  one  year  when  I  was 
recruited  by  the  Japanese  to  work  in  a  phosphate 
pit.  I  spent  almost  all  the  war  years  digging 
phosphate  rocks  with  picks  and  shovels. 

After  the  war  I  received  a  Navy  (U.S.)  scholar- 
ship and  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Hawaii  for 
2  years.  Recently,  I  received  a  U.N.  fellowship, 
and  I  went  to  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  and  Fiji  to 
study  public-school  administration. 

I  have  travelled  throughout  most  of  the  trust 
territory,  which  comprises  the  Marshalls,  the 
Carolines,  and  the  Marianas,  an  area  larger  than 
the  United  States,  but  they  say  that  if  you  take 
away  all  the  water  from  the  land  area  the  remain- 
der will  be  smaller  than  Rhode  Island.  Beside 
traveling  throughout  the  trust  territory,  I  have 
also  been  to  Hawaii  and  Japan,  as  well  as  New 
Zealand,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  now  the  United  States 
of  America.  Coming  to  America  is  a  dream  come 
true.  I  have  always  wanted  to  see  the  United 
States  since  I  was  a  young  boy.  I  read  about  it, 
saw  pictures  of  it,  studied  about  it,  was  taught  by 
people  from  it,  and  dreamed  that  some  day  I 
would  see  it. 

I  am  married  and  have  four  children,  a  boy, 
14  years  old,  and  three  girls  6,  4,  and  2  years  old. 

Immediately  after  the  Marshalls  were  captured 
by  the  American  armed  forces,  I  went  to  work  for 
the  United  States  Navy  Military  Government  as 
an  interpreter  and  guide.  I  was  among  several 
other  Marshallese  young  men  who  served  in  this 
capacity.  Our  main  task  was  to  translate  the 
proclamations,  ordinances,  and  other  literary  ma- 
terials, issued  by  the  Navy,  into  Marshallese. 
Every  now  and  then  we  also  did  intelligence  work 
by  going  into  areas  still  held  by  the  enemy. 

We  were  under  Japanese  ruling  for  over  30 
years,  and  the  reason  we  turned  against  them  was 
because  after  30  years  of  peaceful  living  and  obey- 
ing their  rules  they  paid  us  back  by  treating  us, 
badly,  even  killing  many  of  our  people. 

The  Marshallese  people  were  a  very  warlike 
people  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  since 
then — after  Christianized  and  educated  by  Amer- 
ican missionaries — we  have  laid  down  our  arms 
and  never  picked  them  up  since.  During  all  this 
time,  we  have  known  of  only  one  murder  case  and 
that  was  over  30  years  ago. 

I  have  come  here  as  a  guest  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  answer  questions  that  may  arise  when 
the  Marshallese  petition  to  the  United  Nations 
regarding  the  last  H-bomb  test  comes  up  before 
the  Trusteeship  Council  for  discussion.    Some  of 
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our  people  were  hurt  during  the  recent  nuclear 
test,  and  we  have  asked  the  aid  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member  and 
to  which  it  is  answerable  for  its  administration 
of  the  trust  territory,  to  stop  the  experiments 
there.  Or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  then  to  be  a  little 
more  careful.  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  illegal  to 
set  off  fire-crackers  in  New  York  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July.  I  read  in  the  paper  that  several 
people  were  arrested  for  violating  this  safety  rule. 
The  H-bomb  is  a  "super-fire-cracker"  which  needs 
"super  safety  rules"  in  its  handling. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  American  people's 
sense  of  justice,  and  I  have  great  hope  that  I  will 
be  able  to  go  back  and  report  to  the  Marshallese 
people  favorable  answers  resulting  from  this 
meeting  which  I  have  kindly  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
a  representative  of  the  Marshallese  people. 


U.S. /U.N.  press  release  1937  dated  July  13 
STATEMENT  BY  MR.  SEARS2 

Sometimes  the  Soviet  propaganda  line  presents 
real  elements  of  skill.  But  not  this  time — and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  explain  it.  For  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative to  base  his  speech  on  so  many  evident 
misstatements  of  fact,  which  no  one  including 
himself  believes,  is  truly  puzzling. 

In  contrast,  the  Indian  position  is  plausible. 
They  are  simply  using  events  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  as  background  to  reemphasize  their  well- 
known  belief  in  a  neutralist  foreign  policy.  We 
do  not  question  their  sincerity,  although  we  fear 
they  are  burying  their  heads  in  the  sand  and  are 
perhaps  overzealous  in  presenting  legal  arguments 
on  issues  which  do  not  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  position  does 
not  hold  water. 

Let's  trace  the  sequence  of  events  which  led  up 
to  the  present  situation.  In  the  spring  of  1946 
the  United  States  conducted  its  first  nuclear  test 
in  the  Pacific.  In  1947  the  trusteeship  agreement, 
covering  the  Marshall  Islands,  was  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil— with  the  Soviet  member  in  complete  accord. 

This  agreement  was  predicated  on  the  fact — 
and  do  not  forget  this — that  the  United  Nations 
clearly  approved  those  islands  as  a  strategic  area 
in  which  atomic  tests  had  already  been  held  a  few 
months  previously.  Accordingly,  from  the  very 
outset,  it  was  clear  that  the  right  to  close  areas 
for  security  reasons  anticipated  closing  them  for 
atomic  tests — and  the  United  Nations  was  so  noti- 
fied on  pertinent  occasions. 


Text  of  Resolution  on 
Marshall  Islands  Petition1 

The  Trusteeship  Council, 

Having  examined  the  petition  from  the  Marshal- 
lese people  concerning  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  under  United  States  administration 
in  consultation  with  the  United  States  as  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  concerned  (T/PET.10/28, 
T/OBS.10/3)  ; 

1.  Expresses  its  deep  regret  that  a  number  of 
inhabitants  of  two  atolls  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
suffered  ill-effects  as  a  consequence  of  the  recent 
series  of  nuclear  tests  conducted  by  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  in  the  Territory,  that  these  two  atolls 
suffered  damage,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  them  will  be  unable  to  return  to  their  homes  for 
about  a  year; 

2.  Notes  the  measures  taken  by  the  Administering 
Authority  to  provide  the  necessary  medical  atten- 
tion and  care  for  the  inhabitants  affected  ; 

3.  Notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  good  health 
of  those  affected  is  now  reported  to  be  completely 
restored,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Uterik,  the  larger 
of  tbe  two  atolls,  have  been  returned  to  their  homes 
where  new  housing  and  other  facilities  have  been 
provided  them,  and  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  payment  of  any  justified  claims  that  may 
be  submitted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  atolls 
affected ; 

4.  Welcomes  the  assurance  of  the  Administering 
Authority  that  there  will  be  no  permanent  displace- 
ment of  inhabitants  from  their  homes; 

5.  Urges  the  Administering  Authority  to  return 
the  inhabitants  of  Rongelap  to  their  homes  as  soon 
as  the  condition  of  the  atoll  permits  and  to  provide 
all  possible  assistance  for  them  in  their  re- 
settlement ; 

6.  Urges  that  prompt  and  sympathetic  attention 
be  given  to  all  claims  for  damages  submitted  by 
the  inhabitants  concerned ; 

7.  Recommends  that  if  the  Administering  Au- 
thority considers  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
world  peace  and  security  to  conduct  further  nuclear 
experiments  in  the  Territory,  it  take  such  precau- 
tions as  will  ensure  that  no  inhabitants  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  again  endangered,  including  those  pre- 
cautionary measures  requested  by  the  petitioners. 

'U.N.  doc.  T/L.  504  dated  July  13.  The  resolu- 
tion, sponsored  by  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  adopted  by  the  Trusteeship  Council 
on  July  15  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3  (India,  Syria, 
U.S.S.R.). 


'Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  July  13. 
July  26,   7954 


A  year  later,  in  1948,  an  area  was  closed  for  a 
second  time  for  atomic  tests,  official  notice  of 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Security  Council  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Nuclear  tests  were  held  again 
in  1951  and  again  in  1952,  again  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  only  today, 
after  8  years  of  testing,  that  the  Soviets  have  de- 
cided to  reverse  their  previous  position. 

To  sum  it  up,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  state- 
ment is  full  of  holes. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  the  facts  are  as 
follows : 
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All  Marshallese  and  Americans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  radiation  are  now,  fortunately,  restored 
to  health. 

No  person  has  ever  been  lost,  or  even  seriously 
injured. 

No  homes  have  ever  been  destroyed. 

And — mark  this  well — no  island  has  ever  been 
blown  up. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  has  been  misin- 
formed on  this  score  if  the  press  reports  him  cor- 
rectly. What  has  resulted  from  our  tests  is  that 
one  natural  sand  spit,  uninhabitable  for  man  or 
beast  and  without  vegetation,  and  one  manmade 
sand  spit  were  destroyed — and  that  is  all.  Let  us 
get  that  straight. 

And  now  for  the  question  of  continuing  our  nu- 
clear tests  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  which  were 
selected  only  because  there  is  no  other  place  in 
the  world  over  which  the  United  States  has  juris- 
diction where  certain  experiments  could  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted  with  less  danger. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  stop  until  the  Rus- 
sians stop  theirs.  But  there  doesn't  seem  much 
chance  of  this,  according  to  recent  Soviet  state- 
ments. Speaking  before  a  mass  meeting  in  Prague 
4  weeks  ago  today,  Nikita  Khrushchev,  who  may 
soon  become  the  Number  One  man  in  Russia,  had 
the  following  to  say:  "We  have  forestalled  the 
capitalists  and  developed  the  hydrogen  bomb  be- 
fore them.  The  capitalists  will  not  fight  now." 
That  is  Mr.  Khrushchev  speaking. 

And  the  Chairman  of  our  own  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  in  a  White  House  statement  on  March 
31,  has  said :  "There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  [meaning  the  Russians]  had  begun  work  on 
this  weapon  substantially  before  we  did."  3 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  must  be  clear  to  all 
except  those  who  wish  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Communists  that  we  have  no  choice.  We  must 
continue  to  do  our  best  to  produce  devices  which 
will  prevent  the  free  world  from  being  overrun 
by  the  Communists. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  the 
Soviets,  by  their  lack  of  regard  for  the  power  of 
the  truth,  have  put  themselves  into  an  untenable 
propaganda  position. 

3  For  text  of  Lewis  Strauss'  statement,  see  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  12,  1954,  p.  548. 


U.S./U.N.  press  release  1938  dated  July  15 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  SEARS4 

Everyone  knows  that  the  American  people  have 
a  genuine  and  deep  regret  for  the  events  which 
gave  rise  to  this  petition.  But  the  true  interests 
of  the  Marshallese  people  are  rapidly  getting  side- 
tracked by  Communist  tactics. 

If  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  Commu- 
nist propaganda  and  how  it  is  constructed,  he  will 
find  that  it  is  built  up  mainly  of  a  misstatement  of 
facts  which  have  been  dressed  up  to  fit  the  propa- 
ganda line  which  the  Moscow  Government  forces 
on  its  representatives  abroad.  These  unhappy 
men  are  the  only  real  exponents  in  the  world  today 
of  the  living  lie. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
Soviet  representative  may  try  to  make  propaganda 
capital  out  of  the  Marshall  Islanders'  petition,  he 
will  not  succeed  in  driving  a  wedge  between  the 
American  and  the  Marshallese  people.  Eloquent 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  a  remarkable  letter  which 
the  petitioners  themselves  have  transmitted  to 
Senator  Lodge.    The  letter  states,  and  I  quote: 

The  Marshallese  people  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which 
the  United  States  Government  has  received  our  petition. 
Your  approval  and  commendation  of  our  petition  rein- 
force our  faith  in  the  United  States  Administration. 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  in  no 
way  should  our  petition — direct  to  the  United  Nations — be 
interpreted  as  a  sign  of  our  lack  of  confidence  in  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Trust  Territory.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
found  them  competent  and  trustworthy. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  speak  for  themselves. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  only  one  more  thing  to 
say.  During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  had  access 
to  certain  security  information  pertaining  to  the 
nuclear  tests  which  are  the  subject  of  this  petition. 
As  a  result  I  would  like  to  say  to  those  of  you  who^ 
are  friendly  in  this  Council  and  who  I  know  will 
trust  my  motives  that  it  is  my  personal  belief  that 
there  is  no  chance  at  all  that  the  mishap  of  last. 
March  will  ever  be  repeated. 


*  Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  July  15. 
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Problems  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory 

Statement  by  Frank  E.  Midkiff 

High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory y 


Again  this  year,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  it  has 
been  a  most  helpful  and  gratifying  experience  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  Council's  considera- 
tion of  our  report  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.2 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
have  been  exceedingly  kind  in  their  approval  of 
many  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  and  of  our 
programs  and  policies  in  administering  the  trust 
territory.  It  has  been  helpful  to  receive  the  opin- 
ions of  experienced  and  thoughtful  members  of 
the  Council  as  to  the  problem  of  the  rate  at  which 
change  should  occur  in  these  islands.  I  believe 
that  the  consensus  favors  the  idea  that  building  in 
an  evolutionary  manner  upon  the  customs  and 
culture  of  the  people  is  the  correct  approach. 
This,  the  members  I  think  have  noted,  is  the  con- 
clusion I  believe  to  be  sound  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  representatives 
of  New  Zealand  and  Haiti  and  others  have  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  in  some  areas  and  problems 
tactful  pressure  and  encouragement  are  needed 
but  that  this  need  not  conflict  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  and  building  upon  the  best  and  soundest 
features  of  the  Micronesian  system  and  way  of  life. 
These  policies,  therefore,  we  shall  keep  in  effect. 
We  do  not  desire  that  the  people  of  Micronesia 
should  stand  still  but  neither  do  we  desire  that  by 
hasty  uprooting  of  fundamental  and  proved  so- 
cial customs  the  Micronesians  be  cast  into  a  state 
of  confusion  and  personal  insecurity.  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  middle  ground  between  the  two 
extremes  apparently  has  been  rated  to  be  the  wisest 
course  for  a  soundly  based  program  by  the  major- 
ity of  this  Council. 

Political  Development 

Our  program  of  political  development  carries 
out  this  concept  because  of  a  firm  policy  of  build- 
ing from  the  bottom  up.  The  local  unit,  usually 
the  municipality  or  the  extended  family  or  the 
clan,  is  the  customary  unit  of  organization  in  the 
trust  territory.     It  is  on  this  level  that  new  con- 

1  Made  in  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council  on  July  13  (U.S./ 
U.N.  press  release  1936).  Mr.  Midkiff  is  special  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  Council. 

2  U.N.  doc.  T/1118.  For  Mr.  Midkiff 's  opening  statement 
on  the  report,  see  Bulletin  of  July  19,  1954,  p.  96. 
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cepts  best  can  be  worked  out  and  modified  to  meet 
and  carefully  and  favorably  to  modify  the  tradi- 
tional system.  I  am  grateful  that  the  concept  of 
courteous  consideration  has  been  stressed.  We 
have  progressed  in  several  cases  beyond  the  munic- 
ipalities to  establish  district  organizations  with 
Micronesian  participation  in  the  advisory  bodies. 
This  concept,  however,  is  still  a  somewhat  strange 
one  in  most  districts,  and  the  organs  have  not  yet 
advanced  in  their  experience  and  concept  to  be  ac- 
corded legislative  powers. 

The  Visiting  Mission  last  year  discerningly 
pointed  out  that  much  progress  will  have  to  be 
made  before  a  sufficient  degree  of  advancement  is 
reached  to  enable  political  affairs  to  be  discussed 
on  a  basis  broader  than  the  district.  After  a  fur- 
ther year's  study  of  the  situation  I  feel  in  all 
fairness  this  condition  well  may  be  reemphasized. 
Any  territorial  legislative  body  is  still  some  time 
away.  This  is  dictated  by  language,  problems,  by 
distances,  by  cultural  diversity,  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  sufficient  community  of  interest.  To 
crowd  it  now  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
will  come  easily  and  naturally  in  due  time  and 
when  it  is  needed. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  reconcile  the  problem  raised  by  the 
delegate  of  India  as  to  the  date  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Legislative  Advisory  Committee.  As  best 
I  can  make  the  situation  out,  I  believe  there  must 
have  been  some  confusion  in  the  information 
passed  on  to  the  Visiting  Mission.  Members  of 
the  Mission  may  recall  that  the  former  High  Com- 
missioner, Senator  Thomas,  passed  away  just  be- 
fore the  Mission  arrived  in  Honolulu.  Perhaps 
this  fact  resulted  in  the  Mission's  not  having  been 
properly  informed  as  to  the  status  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  In  any  event  I  believe  it  should  be 
realized  that  the  Committee  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  American  personnel  on  the  High  Com- 
missioner's staff  and  its  chief  concern  was  the 
preparation  of  a  Code  of  Laws  and  aid  in  the  draft- 
ing of  an  Organic  Act.  At  any  rate,  when  these 
jobs  were  done  the  Committee  ceased  to  function 
and  just  disappeared  by  not  meeting.  At  such 
time  as  the  situation  may  seem  appropriate  the 
Committee  or  a  similar  organization  can  readily 
be  reestablished.  What  we  now  have  in  place  of 
this  Legislative  Committee  at  the  High  Commis- 
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sioner's  staff  level  are  Advisory  Committees,  or 
Hold  Over  Committees  composed  of  Micronesians, 
working  with  the  American  personnel  in  each  dis- 
trict.    This  is  doing  well  and  will  continue. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  did  not  bring  with  me 
a  list  of  the  positions  in  the  administration  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  Micronesians.  It  very  defi- 
nitely is  our  policy  to  utilize  the  Micronesians  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, time  is  a  factor.  I  think  in  some  cases  we 
have  put  some  Micronesians  in  jobs  somewhat 
before  they  had  qualified  and  their  production  may 
not  have  been  too  excellent  for  awhile.  Educa- 
tion and  experience  must  be  acquired.  I  pointed 
out  the  other  day  that  three  of  the  principals  in 
our  intermediate  schools,  at  Yap,  Ponape,  and 
Majuro,  who  were  previously  Americans  have  been 
replaced  by  Micronesians.  We  now  have  two 
superintendents  of  elementary  education  who  are 
Micronesians.  Also,  in  Saipan  a  Micronesian 
has  replaced  an  American  as  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension agent  in  the  district.  Also,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  High  Court,  at  present  all  judges  and 
magistrates  of  the  districts  and  municipalities  are 
Micronesian,  and  each  district  has  a  Micronesian 
public  defender. 

These  are  indicative  of  the  steps  being  taken  in 
accordance  with  our  policy  to  utilize  the  Microne- 
sians in  all  positions  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  policy,  already  fully 
operative  on  the  municipal  level,  will  be  imple- 
mented on  the  district  level  steadily,  and  it  is  also 
to  be  expected  that  some  time  will  be  required  be- 
fore the  experience  and  knowledge  thus  gained 
will  qualify  Micronesians  for  work  on  the  High 
Commissioner's  staff.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
there  are  100  young  men  and  women  abroad  in 
Guam,  Manila,  Honolulu,  and  the  American  Main- 
land pursuing  advanced  studies.  It  is  believed 
that  from  amongst  these  several  will  qualify  for 
entrance  into  the  higher  level  posts  in  all  phases 
of  administration  and  government  services.  Also, 
many  of  the  number  now  serving  in  the  lower 
grades  up  to  and  including  grade  VIII  are  mak- 
ing good  records,  getting  good  training  and  ex- 
perience, and  are  expected  to  qualify  for  higher 
responsibilities  and  job  classification  as  the  months 
go  by.  Since  the  period  of  the  report,  30  Micro- 
nesians have  been  advanced  to  positions  in  grades 
IX,  X,  and  XL 

Economic  Development 

Members  of  the  Council  have  very  rightly 
stressed  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  the  eco- 
nomic base  for  the  territory  and  have  urged  con- 
tinued search  for  new  and  improved  crops  to 
bolster  the  trade  and  the  monetary  income  of  the 
area.  This,  fortunately,  is  our  program.  How- 
ever, unfortunately,   it  is  a  program   in   which 
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spectacular  results  cannot  be  achieved  quickly. 
Experimentation  with  the  proper  crops  must  take 
place  and  be  followed  by  experiments  to  find  the 
most  satisfactory  species  and  strains  of  these  most 
promising  crops.  Such  things  as  coconut  and 
cacao  trees  require  some  years  to  come  into  bearing. 
In  some  areas  such  as  the  Marianas,  crops  hav- 
ing a  quick  turnover,  such  as  vegetables,  can  be 
successfully  grown  and  already  considerable  quan- 
tities are  being  sold  on  Guam. 

We  are  thus  pressing  forward  with  our  agricul- 
tural program,  not  only  on  the  experimental  side 
but  also  on  the  practical  side  through  agricultural 
extension  agents.  Here,  however,  it  takes  per- 
suasion and  demonstration  to  convince  many  of 
the  Micronesians  of  the  value  of  adopting  scien- 
tific means  such  as  the  proper  spacing  and  selec- 
tion of  trees.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  are 
applying  scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture. 


MODERN  FARM   IMPLEMENTS 


Science  does  not  lie  entirely  in  the  use  of  mod- 
ern equipment  that  some  would  have  us  use. 
Modern  farm  implements  are  not  advantageous 
on  low  coral  islands  covered  with  coconuts,  and 
are  only  of  value  on  very  limited  flat  areas  on  the 
high  islands.  There  just  isn't  much  flat  area  on 
the  high  islands.  Most  such  equipment,  because 
of  the  slope  of  the  land,  the  thin  soils,  and  erosion 
problems,  therefore,  would  be  entirely  unsatis- 
factory and  actually  dangerous  for  use  in  most 
parts  of  the  trust  territory.  Moreover,  such  ma- 
chinery, even  in  the  limited  areas  where  it  might 
be  satisfactory,  would  present  to  its  owners  very 
serious  and  expensive  maintenance  problems  be- 
cause of  climatic  and  other  conditions. 

ISLAND  TRADING  COMPANY 

Practically  all  members  of  the  Council  have 
commented  upon  the  closing  of  the  Island  Trading 
Company.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  end  of  this 
company  will  not  present  some  problems  in  parts 
of  the  territory.  I  have  confidence,  however,  that 
the  local  Micronesian  companies  will  meet  the 
situation  and  will  grow  rapidly  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  thus  placed  upon 
them.  The  growth  of  these  local  companies  will, 
I  think,  result  in  a  healthier  economic  situation 
for  all  concerned.  Neither  self-government  nor 
self-support  can  be  attained  through  long  and 
continued  dependence  upon  others. 

I  also  have  confidence  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
place  in  effect  a  satisfactory  copra  marketing 
situation.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  under 
this  arrangement  to  continue  the  copra  stabiliza- 
tion fund.  We  certainly  shall  not  give  this  up 
if  it  can  be  avoided  in  any  way  and  we  feel  certain 
that  this  problem  can  be  solved.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  complexities  of  selling  copra  on 
the  world  markets  will  necessitate  some  outsidi 
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assistance.     This,  I  believe,  we  shall  be  able  to 
work  out  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 


FISHING  INDUSTRY 

I  share  the  hope  expressed  by  several  members 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  open  a  fishing  program 
in  the  territory.  Commercial  fishing  is  as  yet  a 
relatively  undeveloped  activity  in  the  territory. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  the  lack  of  both  the  capi- 
tal and  the  specialized  knowledge  required  for  the 
operation.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  an  arrangement  which  will  bring  in  to  the 
territory  this  capital  and  knowledge  and  which 
will  also  provide  training  and  participation  by 
the  Micronesians.  We  are  working  with  the  Fed- 
eral Pacific  Ocean  Fisheries  Investigation  Organi- 
zation on  this  problem. 

PAY  SCALES 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  differences  between 
the  pay  scales  of  Micronesian  and  American  per- 
sonnel. There  is  in  fact  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  two  pay  scales.  The  reason  for  this 
probably  is  more  or  less  self-evident;  certainly  the 
difference  is  necessary.  The  Micronesian  pay 
scale  is  geared  to  the  normal  range  of  income  for 
persons  engaged  in  other  local  pursuits  such  as 
copra  production,  local  shipping  enterprises,  and 
so  forth.  In  short,  it  is  tied  to  the  economy  of 
the  area  in  which  the  employees  must  live  among 
their  fellow  Micronesians.  It  is  adjusted  so  that 
the  local  economy  will  not  become  disrupted  and 
so  that  the  economy  and  income  levels  will  be  such 
as  can  be  sustained  by  local  resources. 

The  American  pay  scale  is  determined  by  what 
is  required  to  attract  qualified  people  to  leave  the 
advantages  of  their  life  in  the  United  States  and 
to  accept  employment  in  a  remote  area  away  from 
their  homes.  These  people  are  needed  to  help  the 
Micronesians  advance  and  must  be  offered  a  salary 
that  will  be  attractive  to  secure  their  services  in 
the  first  instance  and  then  to  hold  them  for  a  good 
long  period  of  understanding  service.  As  a  rule 
American  employees  lose  seniority  in  similar  work 
and  organizations  where  they  formerly  had  been 
employed  in  their  home  states. 

The  subsistence  economy  of  the  territory  and  the 
"extended  family"  system  mean  that  Micronesian 
employees  and  individuals  do  not  live  on  their 
salaries.  They  purchase  some  imported  foods  not 
because  of  necessity  but  because  of  desire.  Their 
salaries,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  as  a  yardstick 
to  measure  their  standards  of  living. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  LAND  PROBLEMS 

We  are  most  anxious,  as  are  many  members  of 
the  Council  who  have  commented  on  the  subject, 


to  settle  as  expeditiously  as  possible  the  land  dis- 
putes in  the  territory.  This  is  one  of  the  problems 
which,  upon  taking  office  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
I  decided  required  greater  emphasis. 

Accordingly,  whereas  the  work  was  previously 
centered  in  Saipan,  we  now  have  Land  Offices  in 
each  of  the  districts,  as  well  as  Land  Advisory 
Boards  composed  of  Micronesians.  The  emphasis 
upon  land  settlement  will  be  continued  and  in- 
creased during  this  coming  year.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, promise  speedy  settlement  of  the  problem. 
As  those  familiar  with  land  cases  are  aware,  when 
records  are  inadequate  and  boundaries  are  un- 
marked, considerable  effort  is  required  in  survey- 
ing and  inquiry  in  order  that  the  settlement  ar- 
rived at  may  be  a  just  and  lasting  one.  I  believe, 
however,  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  the  delegate  of 
India  some  definite  reassurances  concerning  the 
Saipan  situation  where  he  rightly  pointed  out  the 
retarding  effect  on  agriculture  of  the  revocable 
permits.  It  is  hoped  that  all  title  determinations 
in  Saipan  will  be  completed  by  December  of  this 
year. 

LAND  OWNERSHIP 

The  greater  percentage  of  the  public  domain  is 
hilly  slopes  suited  to  water  sheds  and  forest  re- 
serves and  only  very  slightly  used  even  though 
owned  by  the  Micronesians.  We  are  laying  out 
some  of  these  less  steep  areas  as  homesteads  as 
they  become  necessary  and  are  saving  the  re- 
mainder as  forests. 

I  hope  I  have  made  clear  in  my  replies  to  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  that  the  present  public  do- 
main was  acquired  from  former  Japanese  holdings 
and  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  trust  territory 
to  retain  any  more  of  this  land  than  is  required  for 
administrative  facilities,  for  water  shed,  forest  re- 
serves and  similar  public  needs,  and  for  security 
requirements.  With  the  settlement  of  land  claims 
and  with  the  continuation  of  our  homesteading 
program,  the  amount  of  the  public  domain  should 
be  steadily  reduced.  In  the  meantime  land  is  be- 
ing made  available  to  all  Micronesians  requir- 
ing it. 

YEN  AND  OTHER  CLAIMS 

Several  members  of  the  Council  have  urged  that 
we  should  be  making  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
settlement  of  yen  claims  and  claims  for  postal  sav- 
ings, bonds,  etc.,  against  the  Japanese.  On  the  yen 
claims  I  have  previously  indicated  that  payment 
has  begun  in  the  Saipan  District  in  settlement  of 
these  claims.  We  intend  to  proceed  with  comple- 
tion of  yen  claim  settlements  in  all  districts.  On 
the  claims  against  Japan,  the  United  States  has 
initiated  steps  with  the  Japanese  Government 
looking  toward  the  negotiation  of  a  settlement.    I 
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hope  that  next  year  it  will  be  possible  to  report 
even  greater  progress. 

Health  Conditions 

We  appreciate  the  expressions  that  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  medical 
services  in  the  territory.  Our  American  doctors 
supported  by  the  Micronesian  medical  personnel 
are  providing  relatively  good  service.  The  25 
new  men  trained  in  medicine  and  dentistry  at 
Suva  will  be  added  to  our  force  in  December  1954. 
The  Micronesian  medical  personnel  are  constantly 
receiving  added  training  both  at  the  local  hos- 
pitals and  also  in  Honolulu  and  elsewhere  and 
are  developing  very  capably.  The  incidence  of 
tuberculosis  is  perhaps  our  biggest  problem  at 
this  time,  and  hospitalization  of  all  cases  would 
require  more  facilities  than  are  available.  We 
are,  however,  experimenting  with  local  rest  facili- 
ties for  recuperating  cases  and  are  hopeful  that 
this  will  be  an  aid  in  the  solution  to  the  problem, 
which  chiefly  depends  upon  drug  therapy,  rest, 
and  good  food.  I  am  sure  that  our  doctors  in 
considering  the  tuberculosis  problem  are  con- 
sidering the  dietary  problem  raised  by  the  dele- 
gate from  Haiti.  Nutrition  is  good  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  we  are  teaching  it  in  the  schools  and 
through  the  agricultural  extension  agents.  At 
any  rate  I  shall  be  happy  to  bring  the  suggestion 
to  the  attention  of  our  medical  men. 

The  distinguished  representative  from  India 
commented  very  favorably  upon  the  public-health 
situation  in  the  territory  but  indicated  his  concern 
over  an  apparent  decline  over  the  past  3  years  in 
budgetary  expenditures  on  health  programs.  A 
further  inspection  of  the  comparative  tables  shows 
that  there  has  actually  been  an  increase  during  the 
period  under  review,  rather  than  a  decrease,  in 
these  expenditures.  In  the  two  tables  at  the  top 
of  page  28  of  the  annual  report,  for  the  fiscal  year 

1952  the  figure  in  the  first  table  is  complete  for  the 
entire  territory.  However,  for  the  year  1953  that 
table  contains  only  6  months  of  the  expenditure 
in  the  Saipan  District,  and  for  1954  contains  no 
expenditure  in  the  Saipan  District.  These  figures 
for  Saipan  are  obtained  from  the  second  table  and 
when  added  to  the  1953  figures  in  the  first  table, 
give  the  totals,  for  1953,  $823,561  and  the  total  for 
1954,  $792,818,  as  compared  with  $641,329  in  1952. 
In  comparison  with  the  1952  and  1954  figures,  the 

1953  figure  is  larger  even  than  for  the  later  year. 
The  reason  for  this,  however,  was  principally  the 
purchase  in  1953  of  very  substantial  amounts  of 
drugs  and  medical  supplies;  since  the  preceding 
year  we  had  considerable  remaining  "surplus" 
stocks  from  the  Navy,  very  few  such  purchases 
had  been  made  in  1952  and  stocks  were  quite  low. 
I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  be  able  to  reassure  the 
delegate  of  India  regarding  his  concern  over  our 
medical  expenditures. 


Education 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Almost  without  exception  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil have  shown  concern  regarding  our  program  of 
placing  education,  particularly  on  the  elementary 
level,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  as  a  responsibility 
of  the  local  communities.  In  this  connection,  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  that  we  study  closely  the 
problems  of  adequate  salaries  to  the  elementary 
schoolteachers  and  of  aiding  financially  in  the 
construction  of  schools. 

I  would  like  first  to  comment  upon  the  philos- 
ophy which  prompts  us  to  encourage  the  local 
municipalities  to  be  responsible  for  their  elemen- 
tary schools.  I  believe  it  is  universal  human  na- 
ture to  appreciate  and  value  more  highly  that  to 
which  a  person  contributes  his  time  and  money 
than  that  which  is  forced  upon  him  or  given  to  him 
without  effort  on  his  part.  It  is  in  the  American 
tradition  to  place  a  high  value  upon  education. 
Nevertheless,  the  American  people  have  paid  for 
the  education  of  their  children  and  in  many  cases 
young  people  who  secure  advanced  education  work 
their  way  through  college. 

In  administering  the  trust  territory  we  cannot 
divest  ourselves  of  this  high  regard  for  education. 
In  fact,  we  have  felt  that  the  best  way  to  instill 
a  similar  high  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Micro- 
nesians  and  to  bring  about  a  universal  support 
of  and  feeling  for  education  is  to  create  a  greater 
community  interest  in  the  local  school.  If  the 
people  can  feel  that  the  school  belongs  to  them 
and  is  a  product  of  their  effort,  their  interest  and 
support  of  it  will  be  greater  than  if  it  is  placed 
there  by  the  administration  and  they  are  told  to 
send  their  children  to  it  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  the  people. 

This  is  one  factor  in  our  approach.  One  other 
is  the  belief  that  it  contributes  definitely  to  the 
moral  fiber  and  advancement  of  a  people  to  pro- 
vide their  own  services  and  facilities  where  they 
see  a  genuine  need  for  them. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  the  Council  to  conclude 
that  in  adopting  this  approach  the  administration 
is  washing  its  hands,  so  to  speak,  of  the  elementary 
school  program.  On  the  contrary,  the  educational 
supervisors  in  each  district  whose  salaries  are  paid 
from  trust  territory  funds — in  large  part  Federal 
grants — make  frequent  trips  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  work  and  development  of  these  schools.  The 
educators  work  closely  with  the  municipal  officials 
to  insure  the  satisfactory  support  of  the  school 
and  its  teacher.  Last  January  the  administration 
made  a  $4,000  loan  to  the  Truk  District  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  its  elementary  schoolteachers.  A  new 
tax  was  instituted  in  this  district  and  in  the  Mar- 
shalls,  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  local 
bodies  and  officials,  in  order  to  insure  the  payment 
of  the  teachers'  salaries.  Through  such  encourage- 
ment, supervision,  and  cooperative  effort  I  believe 
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that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  possible  to  instill 
a  real  sense  of  community  responsibility  and  sup- 
port for  the  elementary  schools. 

Thus,  during  the  past  year  we  have  aided  three 
districts  to  work  out  practical  systems  of  taxes 
which  can  be  used  to  increase  the  salaries  of  ele- 
mentary schoolteachers  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
materials  needed  for  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  patiently,  and  as  forcefully  as  we 
believe  wise,  urging  an  understanding  of  the  value 
of  formal  schooling,  including  mastery  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  skill  in  use  of  numbers  and  a 
wider  knowledge  of  applied  science. 

I  should  point  out  that  on  the  intermediate  and 
Pacific  Island  Central  School  level  the  schools  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  administration. 

EXPENDITURES 

Attention  has  been  drawn,  by  the  representative 
of  India  and  others,  to  an  apparent  decrease  over 
the  past  3  years  in  the  expenditures  on  education. 
I  use  the  word  "apparent"  because  I  believe  that, 
here  again  as  in  the  case  of  medical  services,  due  to 
a  measure  of  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  tables 
on  page  28  of  the  report,  there  has  been  a  misun- 
derstanding. The  figure  of  $437,888  for  the  fiscal 
year  1952  in  the  table  at  the  top  of  the  page  in- 
cludes a  full  year's  expenditure  in  the  Saipan  Dis- 
trict. The  figure  in  the  same  table  for  1953, 
$399,540,  contains  expenditures  for  only  6  months 
in  the  Saipan  District.  The  figure  for  1954  con- 
tains no  expenditure  for  Saipan.  Therefore,  for 
1953  and  1954  additions  must  be  made  for  the 
Saipan  District.  These  figures  are  found  in  the 
second  table  on  that  page,  page  28,  and  when  added 
to  the  previous  figures  give  a  total  of  $435,440  for 
1953  and  $476,901  for  1954.  This  latter  figure  is 
well  above  the  1952  total  of  $437,888  and  we  find 
that,  rather  than  a  decrease,  there  has  actually 
been  an  increase  in  expenditures  on  education  over 
the  3-year  period. 

The  unusually  high  school  enrollment  figures 
for  early  years  around  1948  are  due  to  having 
many  overage  enrollments  because  during  war 
years  education  in  the  schools  was  at  a  standstill. 
Normal  enrollments  are  increasing  along  with 
child  population  year  by  year.  Enrollment  is 
compulsory  for  certain  ages  and  attendance  is 
around  90  percent  of  enrollment. 

ADVANCED  STUDIES 

The  representative  of  India  has  asked  whether 
facilities  for  higher  education  will  become  open  to 
trust  territory  students  in  their  own  territory.  I 
must  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  I  cannot  foresee  the 
day  when  an  institution  on  the  college  or  univer- 
sity level  will  be  a  probability.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  an  opportunity  for  higher 


education  in  the  area  will  not  exist.  I  have  in 
mind  the  Territorial  College  which  has  been 
opened  by  the  Government  of  Guam.  At  present 
this  college  does  not  offer  a  full  college  course. 
However,  the  time  will  come  when  it  may  do  so 
and  since  Guam  is  in  a  very  central  location  with 
respect  to  the  trust  territory,  its  college  would  be 
as  convenient,  if  not  more  convenient,  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  trust  territory  as  an  institution  located 
in  one  or  the  other  of  its  districts. 

Provisions  for  increased  enrollment  in  secondary 
education,  and  improved  standards  of  education 
at  the  secondary  as  well  as  at  all  other  levels,  will 
eventuate  gradually  and  in  response  to  genuine 
needs  and  desires  of  the  people. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  President,  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Trusteeship  Council  again  has  proved  to  be  a 
stimulus  and  a  source  of  strength  to  this  present 
special  representative  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  problems  confronting  us  are  by  no  means 
nominal  ones.  We  have  had  the  temerity  to  lay 
them  frankly  before  this  Trusteeship  Council  and 
to  ask  for  suggestions  and  advice  in  solving  them. 

Our  appearance  has  been  met  with  a  sympathetic 
understanding  and  interest.  Suggestions  out  of 
long  experience  as  well  as  out  of  theory  have  been 
made  to  aid  us  in  our  tasks.  Encouragement  has 
been  afforded. 

Although  the  writer  feels  that  such  commenda- 
tion has  hardly  been  deserved,  he  nevertheless  is 
sincerely  appreciative  of  the  kind  words  that  have 
been  spoken.  He  feels  that  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Trusteeship  Council  have  contributed 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  High  Commissioner  and  staff 
of  this  organization  in  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities will  benefit  by  this  year's  session. 

For  this,  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  and  grate- 
fully indebted. 

Advancement  in  Trust  Territory 
of  Western  Samoa 

Statement  by  Robert  R.  Robhins 1 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1930  dated  July  2 

The  U.S.  delegation  desires  to  express  its  appre- 
ciation of  New  Zealand  as  the  Administering  Au- 
thority and  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 

1  Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  July  2.  Mr.  Rob- 
bins,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Dependent  Area 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  is  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Council. 
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Western  Samoa  for  the  advancement  which  has 
been  indicated  as  the  result  of  the  Council's  exami- 
nation of  the  1953  report,  the  special  representa- 
tive's statements,  and  his  very  full  replies  to  our 
questions.    We  express  our  warm  thanks  to  him. 

We  are  sure  that  this  is  a  cooperative  develop- 
ment in  which  the  people  of  Samoa  are  having  the 
opportunity  to  play  their  full  part. 

We  trust,  according  to  the  proverb  given  to  us 
here,  that  when  the  "crab  has  completed  the  con- 
templation of  his  toes,"  in  regard  to  the  1953  De- 
velopment Plan  pointing  to  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  a  regime  of  full  self-government,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  will  be  held  on  sched- 
ule. We  also  hope  that  the  people  of  Western 
Samoa  will  grasp  firmly  the  opportunities  offered 
to  move  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  self-government  and  assume  the  resultant 
responsibilities  with  earnestness  and  wisdom.  In 
doing  this  we  trust  that  they  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  present  tranquillity  and  happy  adjust- 
ment to  their  environment. 

This  will  depend  in  large  measure,  in  our  view, 
on  whether  the  Samoan  people  will  fully  realize 
the  significance  to  their  future  of  their  phenome- 
nal increase  in  population  and  take  steps  in  their 
planning  to  meet  this  increasingly  grave  problem. 
They  must  realize  that  the  cultivation  of  taro 
patches  higher  and  higher  upon  the  slopes  of  their 
islands  with  resultant  erosion  in  a  country  where 
the  annual  rainfall  in  some  places  is  measured  in 
yards  rather  than  in  inches  is  not  the  answer  to 
this  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that 
the  increase  in  general  education  will  help  im- 
measurably in  meeting  what  lies  ahead. 

We  wish  to  commend  the  Administering  Au- 
thority and  the  people  of  Western  Samoa  for  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  assess  the  overall 
problems  of  the  Territory.  Illustrative  of  this 
broad  effort,  we  would  mention  the  Economic  Sur- 
vey by  Mr.  V.  D.  Stace,  the  Study  of  Labor  Con- 
ditions by  Mr.  H.  G.  Duncan,  and  the  Keport  on 
Education  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Beeby.  Such  basic  studies 
are  essential,  in  our  view,  to  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  programs  for  the  Territory. 

Similarly  we  want  to  commend  the  practice  of 
enlistment  by  the  Administering  Authority  of  the 
cooperation  of  outside  agencies,  such  as  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
South  Pacific  Commission.  Not  only  should  this 
type  of  cooperation  be  useful  to  Samoa,  but  peo- 
ples elsewhere  can  profit  from  such  combined  en- 
deavor. I  have  in  mind  examples  of  mutual  bene- 
fit derived  from  work  now  underway  to  bring  the 
rhinoceros  beetle  under  <^ontrol  and  the  develop- 
ment and  exchange  of  strong  strains  of  tropical 


plants  calculated  to  increase  the  yield  of  cash 
crops. 

We  wish  also  to  note  with  satisfaction  such  re- 
cent developments  as  (a)  the  establishment  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  March  1953 ;  (b)  the  opening 
of  Samoa  College  which  we  hope  will  lead,  among 
other  things,  to  the  appointment  of  additional 
Samoans  to  the  government  service  at  higher  levels 
in  the  near  future;  (c)  the  passage  of  the  District 
and  Village  Board  Ordinance;  and  (d)  the  steps 
taken  to  date  toward  fulfilling  the  proposal  to 
transfer  to  Samoan  hands  of  the  New  Zealand 
Reparations  Estates. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  is  interested  in  being 
apprised  of  progress  wherever  it  takes  place  in 
regard  to  the  territories  under  U.N.  trusteeship. 
In  the  South  Pacific  area  there  are  four  trust  ter- 
ritories which  along  with  other  territories  had 
limited  relationships  with  one  another  through 
marriage  and  through  certain  technical  services 
which,  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  the  metro- 
politan governments,  emanated  from  Fiji  and 
benefited  those  territories  under  British  Com- 
monwealth administration.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, particularly  since  World  War  II,  existing 
relationships  have  been  greatly  expanded  and  new 
ones  added.  One  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  this  development  was  the  establishment 
of  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  Government 
administrators,  technicians,  and  representatives  of 
the  peoples  now  meet  together  on  an  area-wide 
basis  periodically  and  discuss  their  common  in- 
terests and  problems.  What  is  more  important, 
the  results  of  their  deliberations  are  brought  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  of 
the  islands.  Although  somewhat  intangible,  a 
very  real  and  significant  result  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  a  degree  of  friendship  and  neighbor- 
liness  among  South  Pacific  territories  and  peoples 
hitherto  unknown. 

This  widening  of  the  horizon  of  the  peoples 
of  the  area  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  islands 
has  prompted  one  Samoan  leader  to  say  recently 
that  there  was  in  process  of  development  a  South 
Pacific  family. 

The  mutual  effort  in  establishing  an  organiza- 
tion to  focus  attention  upon  the  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  of  the  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific 
area  was  taken  by  the  Governments  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Those  Governments  can  take 
pride  in  launching  and  giving  sustained  support 
to  an  arrangement  for  the  peoples  of  the  area 
which  translates  into  action  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  the  objectives  of  the 
trusteeship  system,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  good- 
neighborliness  set  forth  in  the  somewhat  neglected 
article  74  of  the  charter. 
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Conference  on  American  Studies 
fo  Be  Held  in  Great  Britain 

'ress  release  370  dated  July  7 

Eleven  Americans  will  leave  this  month  to  part- 
icipate in  the  third  Conference  on  American 
Studies  to  be  held  in  Great  Britain  under  the  De- 
lartment's  International  Educational  Exchange 
5rogram.  The  conferences,  on  the  theme  "The 
Jnited  States  in  the  Atlantic  Community,"  are 
ield  alternately  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Uni- 
'ersities.  This  year's  conference  will  be  held  at 
Cambridge  from  July  12  to  August  14. 

The  conferences  bring  together  British  students, 
eachers,  and  university  faculty  members  to  hear 
ectures  and  participate  in  discussions  with  dis- 
inguished  American  professors  and  public  speak- 
rs.  They  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
educational  Commission,  the  binational  organi- 
ation  in  London  which  has  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  program  authorized  by  the  Ful- 
tright  Act  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  American  lecturers,  all  of  whom  were  se- 
ected  by  the  President's  Board  of  Foreign  Schol- 
rships,  and  the  general  subjects  which  they  will 
Liscuss  are  as  follows : 

firginius  Dabney,  Editor,  Richmond  Times-Despatch, 
Richmond,  Va.,  journalism ; 

'larenee  H.  Elliott,  City  Manager,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
municipal  administration ; 

)enna  F.  Fleming,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Vander- 
bilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  American  foreign 
policy ; 

rohn  H.  Franklin,  Professor  of  American  History,  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  American  history ; 

!.  Lowell  Harriss,  Professor  of  Economics,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.Y.,  economics ; 

Lrthur  M.  Mizener,  Professor  of  English,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.Y.,  American  literature ; 

I.  Easton  Rothwell,  Vice-Chairman,  Hoover  Institute  and 
Library,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy ; 

Seorge  D.  Stoddard,  Office  of  Institutional  Research  and 
Educational  Planning,  New  York  University,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  American  education ; 

tobert  L.  Sutherland,  Director,  Hogg  Foundation,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.,  sociology ; 

)avid  Truman,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.Y.,  American  government; 

Sudora  Welty,  novelist  and  short  story  writer,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  creative  writing. 


J.  S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

rrade  Negotiations  With  Philippines 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  14 
[press  release  384)  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
)e  represented  by  the  following  delegation  in  the 
legotiations  with  the  Philippines  regarding  pos- 


sible revision  of  the  1946  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Related  Matters  between  the  two  countries: 

Chairman 

James  M.  Langley,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Concord  Daily 
Monitor,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Deputy  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Baldwin,  Economic  Coordinator  for  the  Far 
East,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 

Daniel  M.  Braddock,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Economic 
Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Manila. 

Delegates 

William  L.  Hebbard,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Finance,  Treasury  Department. 

Wilhelm  Anderson,  Chief,  International  Agreements 
Branch,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Eugene  M.  Braderman,  Director  of  Far  Eastern  Division, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Orville  J.  McDiarmid,  Regional  Economist,  Office  of  Far 
Eastern  Operations,  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion. 

Ben  Dorfman,  Chief  Economist,  Tariff  Commission. 

Paul  D.  Dickens  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
A.  Richard  DeFelice  and  Edward  J.  Bell  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  G.  Anton  Burgers 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  will 
serve  as  alternates  to  the  delegates  representing 
their  respective  agencies. 

Liaison  will  be  maintained  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  having  an  in- 
terest in  these  negotiations,  and  full  opportunity 
will  be  provided  for  interested  American  business 
firms  and  individuals  to  make  known  their  views 
regarding  possible  modifications  of  the  agreement. 
To  this  end  the  holding  of  public  hearings  and  an 
invitation  for  the  submission  of  written  briefs 
will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

The  discussions  with  the  Philippine  delegation 
will  commence  upon  its  arrival  in  this  country, 
probably  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early 
September. 


International  Union  of  Crystallography 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  15 
(press  release  385)  that  the  Third  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  International  Union  of  Crystallogra- 
phy will  be  held  at  Paris  July  21-28,  1954.  The 
U.S.  Government  will  be  represented  at  the  As- 
sembly by  the  following  delegates : 

Lawrence  O.  Brockway,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Arthur  L.  Patterson,  Ph.D.,  Institute  for  Cancer  Research, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bertram  E.  Warren,  Professor  of  Physics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ralph  W.  G.  Wyckoff,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Division  of  Physi- 
cal Biology,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  (Currently 
Scientific  Attache,  American  Embassy,  London). 

William  H.  Zachariasen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Union  of  Crystallography,  proposed  at  the 
International  Conference  on  Crystallography  held 
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at  London,  July  1946,  was  formally  recognized 
by  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
on  April  7,  1947.  The  provisional  statutes  were 
ratified  at  the  First  General  Assembly  held  at 
Harvard  University,  July  28-August  3,  1948. 
The  Second  General  Assembly  was  held  at  Stock- 
holm, June  27-July  3, 1951. 

Among  the  items  on  the  agenda  for  the  Third 
General  Assembly  are  (1)  reports  of  Commissions 
and  Joint  Commissions;  (2)  election  of  Commis- 
sions and  of  representatives  on  other  bodies,  and 
determination  of  their  terms  of  reference;  (3) 
election  of  an  Advisory  Board  for  "Acta  Crystal- 
lographica,"  a  bimonthly  periodical;  and  (4)  clar- 
ification of  the  position  and  powers  of  delegates. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Problem  of  Restoring 
West  German  Sovereignty 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Dulles  to  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  An 
identical  letter  was  sent  to  Representative  Robert 
B.  Chiperfield,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
A  fairs  Committee. 

Jui/r  12, 1954 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : 

For  over  two  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  to 
improve  the  international  status  of  the  Federal 
Republic  and  to  enable  the  Germans  to  make  their 
proper  contribution  to  the  common  defense  of  the 
free  world.  These  objectives  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  certain  agreements  with  which  you  are 
already  familiar.  The  conventions  signed  at 
Bonn  on  May  26,  1952  (the  Convention  on  Rela- 
tions between  the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  related  conven- 
tions) x  would  terminate  the  occupation  regime 
and  establish  sovereign  equality  for  the  Federal 
Republic  (subject  only  to  certain  rights  retained 
by  the  occupying  powers  because  of  the  division  of 
Germany  and  the  presence  of  Soviet  forces  there). 
At  the  same  time,  the  Treaty  on  the  Establishment 
of  the  European  Defense  Community,  signed  at 
Paris  on  May  27,  1952,  would  bring  into  being  an 
international  body  through  which  the  Federal 
Republic  could  make  an  effective  defense  contribu- 
tion without  creating  a  national  military  estab- 
lishment for  that  purpose. 


See  p.  128,  footnote  3. 


The  conventions  and  the  Treaty  are  connected 
by  a  provision  in  the  conventions  that  they  will 
become  effective  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty.  However,  since  the  French  Government 
has  not  ratified  the  conventions  and  neither  it  nor 
the  Italian  Government  has  ratified  the  Treaty, 
none  of  the  agreements  has  yet  entered  into  force. 
There  is  still  an  opportunity  for  the  French  As- 
sembly to  approve  the  Treaty  (which  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  difficulty  to  the  French)  before  the 
close  of  its  session  this  summer,  now  scheduled  for 
August  15  or  thereabouts,  and,  if  it  should  do  this, 
I  believe  that  further  necessary  action  would  fol- 
low and  the  agreements  would  all  become  effective 
without  too  great  an  additional  delay.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  events  will  take  this  course,  and 
the  Administration  is  doing  all  it  can  to  bring  this 
about. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
situation  that  would  arise  if  the  French  Assembly 
should  reject  the  Treaty  or  adjourn  without  having 
voted  on  it.  I  know  you  fully  appreciate  what 
serious  consequences  any  further  delay  in  the 
application  of  these  agreements  might  have.  A 
continued  denial  of  sovereignty  for  the  Federal 
Republic  would  bring  a  risk  of  political  develop- 
ments within  that  country  which  could  cause  ap- 
prehension to  other  nations  as  well,  while  a  con- 
tinued failure  to  include  the  Federal  Republic  in 
the  common  defense  arrangements  would  prolong 
the  danger  to  Germany  and  to  the  free  world  as 
a  whole. 

Because  of  these  possibilities,  the  question  of 
what  measures  should  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Republic  in  the  event  of  failure  to  ratify 
the  present  agreements  has  been  the  subject  of 
urgent  attention.  It  was  discussed  during  Prime 
Minister  Churchill's  recent  visit  and  has  been 
further  considered  during  the  past  week  in  Lon- 
don by  representatives  of  the  Department  and  the 
British  Foreign  Office.  As  a  result  of  these  talks, 
it  has  been  recommended  on  both  sides  that,  if  the 
French  Assembly  adjourns  without  taking  action 
on  the  European  Defense  Community  Treaty,  the 
French  Government  should,  as  a  first  step,  be 
asked  to  join  with  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Federal  Republic  in  bringing 
the  Bonn  conventions  into  force  in  the  absence  j 
of  the  Treaty.  If  the  four  parties  will  consent 
to  this  move,  it  could  be  accomplished  by  agree- 
ment among  them  in  the  relatively  near  future, 
and  the  Federal  Republic  would  acquire  the  status 
it  has  been  expecting  for  more  than  two  years. 
Provision  would  also  be  made  that  German  finan- 
cial support  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Germany  would 
continue  and  that  German  rearmament  would  be 
deferred  for  the  time  being.  This  would  afford 
an  opportunity  to  complete  arrangements  for  a 
German  defense  contribution. 

This  course  should  make  possible  an  important 
measure  of  realization  of  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  achieve  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
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rhe  British  Parliament  and  the  French  Govern- 
tient  are  to  be  informed  of  these  intentions  with- 
n  the  next  day  or  two. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  the  Chairman 
if  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  There 
s  enclosed,  for  your  convenience,  a  copy  of  the 
tatement  on  this  subject  issued  by  the  President 
ind  Prime  Minister  Churchill  at  the  conclusion 
if  their  recent  talks  in  Washington.2 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 
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lecommendations  Concerning 
Ur  Agreement  With  Spain 

>ress  release  386  dated  July  15 

Recommendations  for  an  exchange  of  notes 
»etween  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
md  Spain  which  would  amend  the  United  States- 
Spain  Air  Transport  Agreement  to  provide  for  a 
Spanish  route  to  New  York  were  made  July  14 
o  their  respective  Governments  by  U.S.  and 
Spanish  delegations  which  have  been  holding  con- 
iultations  intermittently  during  May,  June,  and 
ruly.  The  original  U.S. -Spain  Air  Agreement 
vhich  was  signed  in  19M  was  the  first  such  bi- 
ateral  air  agreement  entered  into  by  either  coun- 
ry  providing  for  postwar  operations.  Oswald 
Jyan,  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  is 
ihairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  Don  Jaime  de 
i*inies  of  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Washington  is 
ihairman  of  the  Spanish  delegation. 

Under  the  present  agreement  Spanish  carriers 
nay  operate  over  two  routes  to  the  United  States — 
me  to  Miami  and  beyond  to  (a)  Mexico  and  (b) 
rlabana  and  points  in  the  Caribbean  and  West 
Uoast  of  South  America  and  the  other  to  San  Juan 
md  Caracas.  The  delegations  have  recommended 
hat  the  Spain-New  York  route  requested  by  the 
Spanish  be  substituted  for  their  route  to  Miami 
md  Mexico  and  that  that  part  of  the  route  beyond 
vliami  to  the  Caribbean  and  West  Coast  South 
American  points  be  added  to  the  San  Juan  route. 

If  accepted  by  their  Governments,  the  delega- 
ions'  recommendations  will  be  incorporated  into 
he  Air  Transport  Agreement  by  an  exchange  of 
lotes  between  the  Governments.  The  new  Span- 
sh  route  description  would  read  as  follows: 

Route  1 — a  route  from  Spain  to  New  York  via  Lisbon 
nd  the  Azores  in  both  directions. 

Route  2 — a  route  from  Spain  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
ia  Lisbon,  the  Azores   and  Bermuda,  and  Caracas  in 
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both  directions  and  from  San  Juan  to  points  beyond  in 
the  Caribbean  area  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
in  both  directions. 
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27,  1945.    Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945.     TIAS 
1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Israel,  July  12,  1954. 
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jurisdiction : 
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France 
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change Agreement  of  October  22,  1948  (TIAS  1877). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  June  18  and  30, 
1954.    Entered  into  force  June  30,  1954. 
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Jordan 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment 
of  inland  transportation  charges  for  relief  supplies  of 
United  States  voluntary  agencies.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Amman  May  1  and  June  29,  1954.  Entered 
into  force  June  29,  1954. 
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1937,  Volume  II,  The  British  Commonwealth, 
Europe,  Near  East  and  Africa 


Prominent  among  the  subjects  treated  in  this  volume  are  the 
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Building  an  Enduring  Peace 


by  Thruston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 


As  citizens  and  veterans,  you  are  keenly  aware 
that  we  live  in  a  shrinking  world.  And  as  the 
operating  range  of  the  bomber  lengthens  and  the 
lethal  radius  of  nuclear  weapons  extends,  you 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  this  country's  deal- 
ings with  other  nations  are  progressively  more 
directly  and  intimately  linked  with  our  personal 
welfare,  present  and  future.  And  if  I  stated  this 
more  specifically — to  the  effect  that  the  interna- 
tional policies  pursued  by  this  Administration 
might  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  each  of  us 
here — I  would  be  doing  no  more  than  stating  fact. 

While  this  can  hardly  come  to  you  as  news,  you 
will  grant  that  it  is  important  enough  to  stand 
frequent  repetition.  And  it  certainly  demon- 
strates the  patriotic  commonsense  behind  the 
Legion's  concern  with  foreign  affairs. 

American  foreign  policy  has  a  single  and  basic 
aim  to  which  all  other  objectives  are  subordinate: 
the  security  of  the  American  people.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  convinced  that  this  aim  can  be 
finally  and  permanently  realized  only  by  estab- 
lishing a  just  and  enduring  world  peace.  Now,  as 
veterans  of  one  world  war  and,  in  many  instances, 
two  world  wars,  we  know  enough  of  war  to  be 
convinced  of  the  flat  and  unrelieved  necessity  of 
peace. 

At  this  point,  I  think  it  important  to  nail  down 
what  we  mean  by  peace.  We  don't  mean  a  phony 
peace  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  absence 
of  open  hostilities  at  a  particular  time.  And  we 
do  not  mean  the  fraudulent  peace  which  is  pur- 
chased from  an  international  gangster  by  pay- 
ments in  honor  and  principle.  We  mean  the  kind 
of  peace  which  develops  out  of  the  recognition  by 
nations  that  the  use  of  military  force  as  an  in- 
strument of  foreign  policy  spells  disaster. 

From  the  cynics'  corner,  you  may  hear  this  thesis 
brushed  off  as  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are 
made — that  we  have  always  had  wars  and  we  will 
always  have  wars;  that  human  nature  does  not 
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vention at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  July  20  (press  release  392). 


change.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  supposedly 
hardheaded  cynic  is  the  victim  of  a  massive  and 
a  dangerous  delusion.  Basically  he  argues  that 
man,  in  this  20th  century,  lacks  the  wit  to  prevent 
his  own  destruction,  although  the  means  to  do  so 
lie  readily  at  hand.  And  inferentially,  he  offers 
the  ultimate  in  defeatism  by  a  cowardly  accept- 
ance of  an  inevitable  and  horrible  doom  for  civili- 
zation as  we  know  it. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  realist,  the  man  of  guts 
and  stamina,  the  man  with  an  unshakable  faith  in 
the  ideals  which  have  made  this  Republic  great 
is  the  man  who  is  convinced  that  a  real  peace  can 
be  built.  He  is  the  man  who  accepts  the  fact  that 
constructing  a  peace  will  be  a  long  and  difficult 
project.  And  he  is  the  man  who  is  willing  to  get 
on  with  the  construction,  brick  by  painful  brick. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Government  has  proceeded 
on  the  premise  that  the  individual  American  is 
basically  a  realist,  a  person  with  the  courage,  the 
determination,  and  the  spiritual  strength  to  tackle 
a  job  that  may  require  sacrifice  and  a  generation 
of  steady  effort  to  complete.  For  one,  I  believe 
that  the  premise  is  fully  justified. 

The  Interim  Requirement 

Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to  work  and  plan  for  a 
future  peace  provided,  at  the  same  time,  today,  to- 
morrow, and  the  next  day  are  not  neglected.  Obvi- 
ously, any  policy  evolved  by  this  country  designed 
to  produce  an  eventual  peace  had  also  to  meet  an 
interim  requirement.  It  had  to  contain  the  in- 
gredients which  would  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  III.  And  any  informed  survey  of  this 
troubled  globe  would  uncover  a  variety  of  disputes 
and  controversies — any  one  of  which,  out  of  con- 
trol, could  touch  off  general  hostilities.  Whether 
these  quarrels  were  centuries  old  or  whether  they 
developed  as  a  result  of  World  War  II  is  of  little 
consequence.  A  concerted  effort  had  to  be  made 
either  to  settle  them  or  to  hold  their  temperature 
below  the  boiling  point. 

Coincidental  with  the  foregoing  type  of  trouble 
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was  the  huge,  the  total,  menace  to  peace  and  se- 
curity offered  by  the  aggressive  and  imperialist 
policy  of  the  international  Communist  conspiracy. 
This  had  to  be  effectively  countered,  the  spread 
of  communism  checked,  and  the  hope  of  liberation 
kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  all  the  areas  now 
in  the  Soviet  grip. 

I  have  presented  what  might  be  described  as 
regional  difficulties  on  the  one  hand  and  the  prob- 
lem of  international  communism  on  the  other  as 
separate  and  distinct.  As  you  well  know,  they 
were  and  are  encountered  all  too  often  in  evil 
combination.  The  Communist  liking  for  fishing  in 
troubled  waters  is  well  known.  And  they  have 
overlooked  no  opportunity  to  indulge  it. 

In  general  terms,  then,  these  were  the  objec- 
tives. The  particular  programs  set  in  motion  to 
move  us  in  the  direction  of  these  objectives  had, 
of  necessity,  to  take  into  account  certain  rock-solid 
facts.  First  of  all,  the  Communist  offensive  is 
economic  and  psychological  as  well  as  political 
and  military.  Secondly,  it  is  concentrated  in  no 
particular  geographic  area — to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  area. 

Belated  to  these  first  two  points  is  a  third  point. 
Although  the  U.S.  capacity  to  act  is  great,  it  is 
by  no  means  infinite.  We  have  immense  economic 
power,  but  it  is  limited.  Our  manpower  is  sizable 
but  not  inexhaustible.  Our  military  force  is  im- 
pressive, but  subject  to  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  size  of  our  population,  the  extent  and  avail- 
ability of  our  natural  resources,  and  the  ability 
of  our  industrial  plant  to  produce.  And  if  we  fail 
to  keep  our  commitments  and  our  policies  within 
these  bounds,  we  court  disaster. 

Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  Communist  adver- 
sary, we  must  achieve  and  maintain  a  global  ap- 
proach wherein  our  commitments  are  consistent 
with  our  capacity  and  apportioned  in  proper  bal- 
ance. To  use  a  baseball  analogy,  we  don't  get 
anywhere  by  throwing  a  man  out  stealing  second, 
if  the  runner  on  third  scores  on  the  play. 

The  matter  of  U.S.  capacity  leads  to  still  another 
point  which  has  an  all-pervasive  and  fundamental 
impact  on  American  policy.  The  military  and 
economic  power  of  the  Communist  bloc  is  such 
that  no  single  nation — and  I  include  the  United 
States — can  be  sure  of  its  ability  to  stand  against 
it.  And  if  we  were  to  add  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Communist  bloc  the  skilled  manpower,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  industrial  plant  of,  for  example, 
Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  sphere  would  hold  a 
decisive  advantage  over  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  any  addition  to  Soviet  capacity — 
particularly  industrial  capacity — is  an  equivalent 
loss  to  the  free  world.  More  tragic  still,  with  any 
such  loss  free  men  are  driven  into  slavery. 

Principle  of  Collective  Security 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  reverse  of  this  coin.  The 
manpower,  technical  skills,  resources,  industrial 
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plant,  and  military  potential  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  top  that  of  the  Communist 
sphere  by  a  substantial  margin — one  which  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  Communists  can  ever  make  up. 
And  it  is  this  vital  fact  which  underpins  the 
principle  of  collective  security  upon  which  Ameri- 
can policy  is  based.  It  is  true  that  our  allies  need 
our  support  and,  should  emergency  arise,  need  it 
desperately.   But  our  need  of  them  is  just  as  great. 

Some  Americans  find  this  situation  unpalatable. 
They  cling  persistently  to  the  illusion  that  our 
free-world  associates  are  a  luxury  that  we  can 
forego  at  any  time — that  if  need  be  we  can  go  it 
alone.  They  resolutely  shut  their  eyes  to  the  re- 
alities of  the  mid-twentieth  century  and  cry  for 
a  return  to  policies  which  were  developed  when 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  were  barriers 
instead  of  highways. 

I  suspect,  as  well,  that  it  is  from  this  group  that 
we  hear  demands  that,  as  they  describe  it,  this 
"nonsense" — of  talking  things  over  with  our  allies, 
of  giving  consideration  to  their  interests  and  their 
needs,  and  of  obtaining  agreement  on  a  course  of 
action — be  brought  to  an  end.  According  to  them, 
we  should  crack  down,  tell  our  associates  that  they 
were  going  to  do  what  we  told  them  to  do  or  take 
the  consequences. 

My  fellow  Legionnaires — how  foolish  can  a 
man,  or  a  nation,  get  ? 

We  are  a  member — the  leader,  in  fact — of  a 
coalition  of  free  peoples  who  have  joined  forces 
voluntarily  in  defense  of  our  freedoms.  A  coali- 
tion of  this  nature  derives  its  strength  from  its 
voluntary  character  and  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers are  coequals.  Should  the  United  States  or 
any  other  party  to  it  attempt  to  wield  the  big 
stick — to  club  the  rest  in  line — the  coalition  would 
quickly  disintegrate.  And  ironically  enough,  the 
advocates  of  a  dictatorial  stand  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  are  precisely  the  people  who  would 
scream  the  loudest  should  any  one  of  our  allies 
give  the  least  appearance  of  trying  to  dictate  to  us. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  keep  in  mind  that  what 
is  required  of  us  is  leadership  and  to  leave  coer- 
cion and  enforced  uniformity  to  the  Communists. 

Fundamentally,  I  think,  most  Americans  accept 
this  as  reasonable  and  right.  But  it  hasn't  al- 
ways been  easy  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  par- 
ticular situation. 


Status  of  Forces  Agreement 

A  specific  example  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  so- 
called  Status  of  Forces  Agreement.'  This  agree- 
ment defines  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  forces  of 
Nato  when  stationed  in  a  country  other  than  their 
own.  Because  movement  of  Nato  forces  from  one 
country  to  another  was  a  matter  of  military  neces- 
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sity,  it  was  essential  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  proce- 
dure with  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  host  govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  military  command. 

Thus,  representatives  of  the  Nato  nations  nego- 
tiated an  agreement  in  the  spring  of  1951  which 
was  signed  in  London  in  June  of  that  year.  The 
United  States  was  affected  both  as  a  "sending"  and 
a  "receiving"  nation,  because  we  have  troops  sta- 
tioned abroad  and  there  are  troops  of  other  na- 
tions in  this  country.  Among  the  more  important 
rights  guaranteed  us  as  a  ''sending"  state  were 
freedom  from  passport  and  visa  requirements  and 
immigration  inspection.  We  obtained  certain  tax 
and  customs  concessions,  and  our  troops  were  ac- 
corded the  right  to  carry  arms  under  orders.  As 
were  other  sending  states,  we  were  also  given  cer- 
tain rights  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  our  troops.  As  a  receiving  state, 
we  also  granted  similar  rights  that,  except  for 
criminal  jurisdiction,  represent  little  in  the  way 
of  concessions  because  they  were  already  standard 
practice  under  existing  U.S.  law  or  administrative 
procedures. 

However,  it  was  article  VII  of  the  agreement, 
dealing  with  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  stirred 
up  a  fuss  in  some  quarters  here.  This  article 
aimed  at  reconciling  the  principle  of  territorial 
sovereignty  and  the  legitimate  interest  of  the  send- 
ing state  in  the  discipline,  welfare,  and  morale  of 
its  troops. 

The  way  the  matter  was  handled  seems  emi- 
nently fair  and  reasonable.  The  military  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  sending  state  was  recognized  as 
coexistent  with  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
receiving  state.  For  example,  in  France  the  U.S. 
forces  are  permitted  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
granted  by  Congress  in  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  This  military  jurisdiction  is  made 
exclusive  of  the  French  jurisdiction  in  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  the  Uniform  Code,  but  not  by  French 
law.  Conversely,  French  jurisdiction  is  exclusive 
when  the  crime  is  punishable  only  under  French 
law.  All  other  crimes  are  within  concurrent  juris- 
diction of  both. 

However,  U.S.  military  authorities  have  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  when  the  offense  is  solely  against 
the  property  or  security  of  the  United  States ;  or 
solely  against  the  person  or  property  of  another 
member  of  the  United  States  forces,  a  civilian  in 
their  employ,  or  a  dependent  of  either. 

Finally,  the  United  States  takes  jurisdiction 
where  the  offense  arose  out  of  any  act  or  omission 
occurring  in  the  performance  of  official  duty.  In 
other  cases,  such  as  assault  and  battery  while  off 
duty,  the  jurisdiction  is  French. 

United  States  negotiators  also  took  care  to  have 
written  into  the  agreement  guaranties  that  the 
basic  judicial  safeguards  given  the  defendant  in  an 
American  court  would  apply  to  a  sending  state 
defendant  on  trial  before  a  receiving  state  court. 

Now,  contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard, 
there  is  no  principle  of  international  law  which 


grants  to  troops  stationed  on  foreign  soil  immunity 
from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
nation  in  which  they  are  stationed.  I  will  not  offer 
here  the  legal  arguments  which  establish  that  fact. 
But  if  you  want  an  authority,  I  can  offer  you  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  who  has  so 
testified,  or  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  besides  being 
Secretary  of  State  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
legal  minds  in  matters  of  international  law. 

But  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  concessions  ob- 
tained by  the  American  negotiators,  let  me  cite  to 
you  the  agreement  on  the  same  subject  reached  by 
the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers  in  December  1949. 
Each  of  these  powers,  France,  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Luxembourg,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
signed  the  Nato  Status  of  Forces  Agreement. 
They  agreed  that  members  of  a  foreign  force  who 
commit  an  offense  in  the  receiving  state  which 
violates  its  laws  can  be  prosecuted  in  its  courts. 
And  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  provision.  But 
the  Nato  agreement  grants  U.S.  forces  extensive 
immunity.  In  effect,  they  can  only  be  tried  in  a 
foreign  court  for  offenses  committed  while  off  duty 
against  persons  not  U.S.  nationals  or  not  in  U.S. 
employ. 

Those  in  this  country  who  have  opposed  the 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement  have  attempted  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  case  of  Private  Richard 
Keefe,  who  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a  French 
court  and  sentenced  to  5  years'  imprisonment. 
One  American  newspaper  represented  Keefe's 
case  as  a  tragedy  traceable  to  the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement.  The  paper  termed  Keefe's  offense  as 
"some  high  jinks  in  the  course  of  which  he  moved 
off  in  a  taxi  cab  that  did  not  belong  to  him." 

Let  me  give  you  the  facts  of  the  Keefe  case,  and 
then  you  can  form  your  own  opinion.  Private 
Keefe  and  a  companion  were  in  Orleans,  without 
permission.  They  hired  a  cab  driven  by  a  65- 
year-old  Frenchman.  After  driving  some  miles, 
they  assaulted  the  driver  in  what  the  newspaper, 
I  suppose,  would  describe  as  merely  a  fit  of  youth- 
ful exuberance.  They  beat  the  old  man,  strangled 
him,  and  threw  him  out  of  the  cab.  They  left  him 
on  the  roadside  in  serious  condition  and  drove  on 
to  Paris,  where  they  abandoned  the  cab.  They 
were  arrested  there  several  days  later  and 
charged  with  theft  with  violence. 

Now,  let's  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  How 
would  you  feel  if  a  French  soldier  doing  the  town 
here  in  Knoxville  mugged  and  robbed  a  Knoxville 
cab  driver  ?  I  think  you'd  want  to  see  him  stand 
trial  before  an  American  court. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice, Keefe  and  his  companion  committed  an 
offense  serious  enough  to  have  warranted  a  charge 
of  attempted  murder  accompanied  by  theft,  which 
carries  a  penalty  of  capital  punishment.  The 
average  sentence  for  French  nationals  convicted 
of  the  crime  with  which  Keefe  and  his  companion 
were  charged  is  in  excess  of  10  years.  But  Keefe's 
sentence  was  held  to  the  minimum  of  5  years — and 
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not  at  hard  labor.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  would 
have  gotten  off  so  lightly  had  he  been  given  a 
general  court  martial. 

The  lenient  treatment  given  Keefe  has  been 
duplicated  in  many  other  instances.  From  Au- 
gust 23  to  November  30,  1953,  22  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  tried  in  foreign  courts. 
Ten  of  these  were  acquitted.  Of  the  12  convicted, 
5  received  suspended  sentences  and  the  other  7 
received  lighter  sentences  than  they  could  have 
expected  had  action  been  brought  against  them 
in  U.S.  military  or  civil  courts. 

So  instead  of  the  dire  predictions  made  by 
opponents  of  the  agreement  coming  true,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  That,  to  me,  is  evidence  that  it 
is  a  fair  agreement  which  is  being  fairly  applied. 

Question  of  Red  China  in  U.N. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  briefly  another  matter 
about  which  there  has  been  a  flurry  of  alarm — the 
possibility  of  Red  China  being  seated  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  will  deal  with  that  possibility 
in  a  few  minutes,  but  first  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  proposal  that,  if  Red  China  is  admitted,  the 
United  States  should  pull  out. 

In  my  opinion  to  do  so  would  be  a  complete  and 
unjustified  surrender  to  the  Soviet  Union — a  sur- 
render as  abject  and  as  unwarranted  as  any  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  could  dream  up.  If  we  should 
quit  in  a  pet  and  sulk  on  the  sidelines  because  we 
lost  a  decision,  the  Communists  would  be  handed, 
without  cost  or  sacrifice  to  themselves,  a  golden 
chance  to  achieve  a  dominant  position  in  the 
United  Nations  and  to  make  it  a  creature  of  Soviet 
policy. 

As  the  United  Nations  now  stands,  the  organi- 
zation is  a  troublesome  problem  for  the  Kremlin. 
They  don't  dare  walk  out.  They  can't  break  it  up. 
So  far,  they've  been  unable  to  take  it  over.  And 
on  more  occasions  than  not,  when  they've  tried  to 
use  it  as  a  sounding  board  for  Communist  propa- 
ganda, their  fictions  and  their  lies  have  been  ex- 
posed for  the  whole  world  to  see — right  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly.  And  much  of  their  trouble 
stems  from  countermoves  organized  and  led  by  the 
United  States  Mission. 

Moreover,  the  actions  of  the  Kremlin  indicate 
that  the  Communists  now  realize  that  a  change  in 
strategy  is  indicated.  And  what  is  this  change? 
Are  they  quitting?  Certainly  not.  Their  move- 
ment is  in  the  other  direction.  Take  Unesco,  for 
example.   Since  its  inception,  the  Soviet  Union  has 


refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  specialized 
agency,  and  the  several  satellites  who  were  mem- 
bers resigned  several  years  ago.  But  recently  the 
Soviet  has  displayed  interest  in  membership  in 
Unesco.  The  Communist  bloc  has  also  shown 
signs  of  joining  the  Ilo  and  several  of  the  other 
U.N.  agencies. 

To  me,  that  strategy  is  too  obvious  for  anyone  to 
overlook.  They  are  trying  to  move  in.  And  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  attempt  to  seat  Red  China 
fits  into  this  pattern. 

So  now  we  hear  that  we  can  combat  this  strategy 
by  abandoning  the  U.N.  without  a  fight — by  mak- 
ing the  exact  move  that  the  Kremlin  would  like  to 
see  us  make.  My  fellow  Legionnaires,  I  am  forced 
to  disagree.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
anti-Communist  nations  to  resist — as  we  have — 
the  entry  of  Red  China  into  the  United  Nations. 
And  I  am  further  convinced  that  we  should  stay 
in  and  fight  the  Communist  purpose  inside  the 
United  Nations  as  hard  and  with  the  same  firm 
purpose  that  we  are  fighting  it  on  the  outside. 

But  for  now,  at  least,  I  believe  the  question  of 
Red  Chinese  membership  in  the  United  Nations  is 
something  of  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  In  one  way  or 
another,  there  have  been  more  than  150  attempts  to 
seat  representatives  of  Red  China  in  the  U.N.  or 
its  agencies.  And  as  of  tonight  not  one  member 
of  that  bandit  government  has  U.N.  credentials. 

They  have  been  stopped  before,  and  I  am  sure 
they  can  and  will  be  stopped  again.  The  case 
against  the  Peiping  regime  has  been  constantly 
strengthened.  They  are  a  declared  aggressor  in 
Korea — an  indictment  of  which  they  have  not 
purged  themselves.  Their  crime  in  Korea  they 
have  compounded  by  their  attempt  to  take  over 
Indochina  through  their  creature,  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
At  Geneva,  Peiping's  representatives  denounced 
the  United  Nations  and  excoriated  the  organiza- 
tion's representatives  there. 

In  brief,  the  case  against  them  is  open  and  shut. 
I  am  confident  the  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  respond  to  it — and  find  against  them. 

Here  the  transition  to  the  crisis  in  Indochina 
becomes  almost  automatic.  Today  is  the  day  of 
decision  at  Geneva — whether  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  before  the  midnight  deadline 
set  by  the  French  Premier,  Pierre  Mendes-France, 
who  promised  to  resign  his  office  in  case  of  failure.1 


"  From    this    point    on,    Mr.    Morton    spoke    extempo- 
raneously. 
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A  Review  of  American  Policy  Toward  Europe 


by  Douglas  Dillon 
Ambassador  to  France 


I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  among  you  today 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you.  I 
think  you  will  agree,  you  who  follow  political 
developments  with  a  professional  eye  and  ear,  that 
we  are  nearing  a  time  of  critical  decision.  I  feel 
therefore  that  it  would  be  appropriate,  and  useful, 
to  review  briefly  with  you  the  evolution  of  United 
States  policy  toward  Europe  from  the  end  of  the 
war  to  the  present  day  and  to  draw  certain  conclu- 
sions for  the  future. 

American  policy  toward  Europe  has  two 
sources:  one,  which  we  may  call  our  positive 
normal  policy,  draws  its  substance  from  our 
traditional  feeling  of  friendship  toward  Europe; 
the  second  springs  from  our  desire  to  protect  our- 
selves from  the  menace  of  aggressive  Soviet  com- 
munism. This  latter  source,  of  course,  is  of  recent 
development  and  is  solely  defensive  in  character. 
In  many  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  these  two 
prime  movers  of  American  foreign  policy  become 
fused  into  one. 

In  line  with  our  traditional  foreign  policy  to- 
ward Europe,  the  historic  Marshall  plan  was  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  on 
June  5, 1947,  at  Harvard  University.  The  purpose 
of  this  far-reaching  program  was  to  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  countries  of  Europe  so  that 
they  could  reorganize  their  shattered  economies 
and  again  stand  on  their  own  feet.  As  was  said  at 
that  time:  to  help  others  to  help  themselves.  It 
was  felt  that  this  economic  strength  would  give  to 
the  people  of  Europe  full  freedom  of  action  and  a 
revitalized  outlook  on  the  future.  In  this  program 
some  14  billions  of  dollars  have  been  contributed 
by  the  United  States  to  help  rebuild  the  war-torn 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  to  prime  the  eco- 
nomic pumps.  France's  share,  as  you  know,  has 
been  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  total. 

The  Marshall  plan,  let  me  point  out,  was  not 
offered  only  to  a  selected  group  of  nations.  It  was 
offered  to  all  European  countries.    And  it  was  the 


1  Address  made  before  the  Anglo-American  Press  As- 
sociation at  Paris,  France,  on  June  29. 


Soviets,  you  will  recall,  who  prevented  the  Czechs 
and  other  East  European  countries  from  partici- 
pating in  the  program. 

Now,  turning  to  the  defensive  aspect  of  our 
foreign  policy,  we  find  that  this  policy,  in  the 
face  of  changing  conditions,  has  been  remarkably 
clear  and  constant  for  the  last  7  years.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  end  of  the  war,  counting  on  the 
good  faith  of  our  Allies,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  rapidly  dismantled 
what  was  then  the  most  powerful  military  machine 
that  had  ever  been  assembled.  In  accordance  with 
our  American  tradition,  millions  of  men  were 
rapidly  demobilized  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
At  that  moment  the  outlook  for  the  world  was 
bright,  but  we  were  soon  to  be  sorely  disap- 
pointed. The  Soviet  Union,  as  is  well  known, 
did  not  follow  our  example.  The  Soviets  did  not 
disarm  and,  instead,  continued  to  maintain  huge 
armies  in  being — far  larger  than  were  necessary 
for  their  own  defense.  They  tore  up  their  pledges 
made  at  Yalta  to  allow  free  elections  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  and  instead  put 
into  power  in  those  countries  puppets  of  their 
own  choosing — and,  in  many  cases,  of  their  own 
training — men  who  were  willing  to  bind  their 
nations  forcibly  to  the  chariot  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. They  also  began  an  insidious  campaign  of 
discord  and  distrust  throughout  Western  Europe, 
then  struggling  to  rise  out  of  the  confusion  and 
chaos  of  war.  They  played  on  the  misery  of  the 
masses,  and  they  strove  by  subversion  and  the 
threat  of  armed  might  to  dominate  all  Europe. 

The  Soviet-engineered  coup  in  Prague  forcibly 
carried  Czechoslovakia  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Together  with  the  Berlin  blockade,  this  action 
revealed  the  intent  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  expand 
its  control  to  all  Europe. 

Despite  almost  total  disarmament  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviets  continued  to  strengthen 
their  military  and  air  forces,  and  built  up  a  pow- 
erful navy.  Moreover,  in  utter  disregard  of 
treaty  obligations,  they  built  up  military  forces  in 
the  countries  of  central  and  southeastern  Europe 
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and,  more  recently,  developed  a  strong  paramili- 
tary force  in  Eastern  Germany.  These  satellite 
military  machines  were  trained,  equipped,  and 
closely  linked  to  the  high  command  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces. 

These  actions  made  it  clear  to  the  West  that  if 
freedom  were  to  survive  it  would  be  necessary  to 
create  in  Western  Europe  a  military  counterbal- 
ance and  deterrent  to  Soviet  military  might. 


North  Atlantic  Treaty 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  consulted  to- 
gether with  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
the  result  was  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  alli- 
ance, which  was  signed  in  April  1949.  Here  for 
the  first  time  in  peacetime  the  United  States  un- 
dertook military  commitments  to  nations  across 
the  waters  from  our  continent.  The  American 
people  took  this  grave  step  willingly  and  with 
their  eyes  open,  because  they  knew  that,  if  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  Western  Europe  were  lost,  it 
would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

To  implement  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  the 
United  States  undertook  a  second  tremendous  ef- 
fort— assisting  in  the  rearmament  of  the  Nato 
countries  and  re-creating  a  strong  American  de- 
fensive force.  Today  this  effort  is  on  the  way  to 
being  accomplished  and  the  Soviet  and  satellite 
armed  forces  face  a  Western  Europe  which  is  not 
without  means  of  defending  itself. 

However,  in  1950  a  new  element  entered  the 
situation.  Following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  Army  from  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea,  the  North  Korean  puppets,  reinforced  by 
the  full  strength  of  the  Chinese  Communists, 
engineered  and  launched  a  military  assault  upon 
that  free  Republic.  The  United  Nations  con- 
demned this  aggression,  and  15  member  states 
joined  with  the  United  States  in  resisting  the  Com- 
munist onslaught.  This  willingness  on  the  part  of 
Soviet  communism  to  use  naked  military  force  to 
reach  its  objective  forced  the  nations  in  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  to  take  a  new  look  at  their  defen- 
sive capabilities. 

By  that  time  it  had  become  crystal  clear  to  all 
of  the  countries  of  the  Nato  alliance  that,  if  ade- 
quate strength  was  to  be  created  in  Western 
Europe  to  make  possible  a  successful  bulwark 
against  the  Soviet  and  satellite  armies,  the  military 
support  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was 
needed.  The  necessity  for  the  rearmament  of 
Western  Germany  understandably  caused  deep 
misgivings  in  the  countries  of  Europe  who  had 
suffered  so  recently  from  Nazi  aggression.  The 
United  States  quite  properly  left  the  decision  as  to 
how  the  rearmament  of  Western  Germany  was  to 
be  effected  to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
And  France  took  the  lead  in  making  this  decision. 
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European  Defense  Community 

The  result  was  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity Treaty,  providing  for  a  common  army  and  for 
a  common  defense  within  Nato  among  France, 
Italy,  the  Benelux  countries,  and  Western  Ger- 
many. This  treaty  was  signed  in  Paris  in  May 
1952.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  treaty  went  the 
decision  to  grant  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
the  attributes  of  full  sovereignty.  This  second 
treaty — known  as  the  Contractual  Agreement — 
was  signed  in  Bonn  also  in  May  1952.  Since  that 
date  the  Treaty  of  Bonn  has  been  ratified  by  three 
of  the  four  signatories:  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Only  ratification  by  France  remains.  The 
treaty  establishing  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity has  also  been  ratified  by  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  and  the  Federal  Republic, 
while  ratification  by  France  and  Italy  is  still 
awaited. 

The  United  States  has  supported  and  continues 
to  support  the  European  Defense  Community 
Treaty  for  two  basic  reasons. 

First,  through  this  treaty  will  be  created  ade- 
quate military  strength  to  achieve  an  effective 
Nato  strategy  for  the  forward  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  Furthermore,  one  cannot  expect  the 
present  Nato  armies  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
bear  the  burden  of  defending  Western  Germany, 
unless  Western  Germany  contributes  her  full  share 
to  the  common  defense. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  supports  the  Eu- 
ropean Defense  Community  because  it  sees  in  this 
pooling  of  defense  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
defensive  character  of  German  rearmament  can 
best  be  guaranteed.  Twice  in  25  years  we  have 
had  to  fight  against  German  aggression.  The 
cemeteries  here  in  France  of  our  soldier  dead  of 
two  wars  are  evidence  of  our  determination  to 
preserve  freedom  and  liberty  against  the  forces 
of  totalitarian  aggression.  We  therefore  wish  to 
see  Germany  tied  so  closely  to  the  Western  com- 
munity that  history  cannot  repeat  itself. 

In  a  final  effort  to  overcome  the  fears  and  mis- 
understandings of  our  European  friends  regard- 
ing United  States  policy  toward  Europe,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  this  spring  took  the  step  of 
clarifying  in  very  important  respects  the  policy 
the  United  States  would  pursue  in  the  event  that 
the  European  Defense  Community  should  come 
into  being,  thus  creating  the  strength  required  to 
make  possible  and  practicable  the  forward  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe.  This  clarification  took 
the  form  of  a  letter  sent  last  April  16  to  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  six  countries  which  had  signed 
the  European  Defense  Community  Treaty.2  En- 
gagements taken  by  the  United  States  in  this  let- 
ter— engagements  conditioned  on  Edc  coming  into 
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force — are  of  great  importance  for  several 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  carefully  coordi- 
nated by  the  President  with  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  in  the  Congress  and  can  be  taken 
to  represent  the  joint,  bipartisan  views  of  the 
American  people. 

Secondly,  the  assurances  contained  engage- 
ments going  well  beyond  those  required  of  the 
United  States  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Only  the  coming  into  being  of  the  European  De- 
fense Community  can  provide  a  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  take  on  these  additional  com- 
mitments. 

The  President's  letter  included  the  pledge, 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  maintain  in  Europe, 
ncluding  Germany,  such  units  of  its  armed  forces  as  may 
>e  necessary  and  appropriate  to  contribute  its  fair  share 
)f  the  forces  needed  for  the  joint  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  while  a  threat  to  that  area  exists,  and  will 
continue  to  deploy  such  forces  in  accordance  with  agreed 
tforth  Atlantic  strategy  for  the  defense  of  this  area. 

As  you  all  know,  the  North  Atlantic  strategy 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  area  is  a  forward  de- 
fense covering  all  the  territory  of  Western  Eu- 
rope.   In  addition,  the  United  States  agreed, 

The  United  States  will  consult  with  its  fellow  signa- 
:ories  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  with  the  European 
Defense  Community  on  questions  of  mutual  concern,  in- 
cluding the  levels  of  the  respective  armed  forces  of  the 
European  Defense  Community,  the  United  States  and 
)ther  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  to  be  placed  at  the 
lisposal  of  the  Supreme  Commander  in  Europe. 

This  is  a  pledge  to  consult  with  our  Allies  be- 
fore making  any  changes  in  the  strength  of  our 
forces  assigned  to  Europe. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  agreed  to  en- 
:ourage  close  integration  between  American  and 
European  Defense  Community  forces  and  to  seek 
neans  of  granting  to  the  Atlantic  Community 
greater  information  regarding  the  military  utili- 
sation of  new  weapons.  Finally,  the  United  States 
igain  stated  it  would  regard  any  action  which 
hreatened  the  integrity  or  unity  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  as  a  threat  to  the  security 
)f  the  United  States  itself.  This  clearly  refers 
lot  only  to  aggression  from  without  but  to  rup- 
ture from  within.  The  President  added — and  this 
ilso  is  of  capital  importance — that  the  United 
States  will  regard  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as 
>f  indefinite  duration.  He  said  that  it  would  ap- 
pear quite  contrary  to  our  security  interests  for 
is  to  cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty  when  there  was  established  on  the  con- 
inent  of  Europe  the  solid  core  of  unity  which  the 
European  Defense  Community  will  provide. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  however,  that, 
vhile  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  United  States 
o  undertake  these  substantial  additional  commit- 
aents  until  Edc  comes  into  being,  the  North  At- 
antic  Treaty  itself — and  in  any  event — remains  a 
>asic  part  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 


Western  Germany 

During  the  2  years  since  the  signature  of  the 
treaties  of  Bonn  and  Paris  we  have  seen  a  great 
resurgence  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Western 
Germany.  This  resurgence  has  manifested  itself 
both  on  the  political  and  economic  level.  Politi- 
cally, by  the  elections  last  fall,  the  people  of  West 
Germany  chose  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  to 
support  a  policy  of  European  cooperation  and 
eventual  European  unity.  Extremist  elements, 
both  of  the  right  and  the  left,  were  vigorously 
rejected.  This  evidence  of  political  maturity  on 
the  part  of  the  German  people  was  welcomed  by 
all  peace-loving  people  everywhere. 

To  acknowledge  and  to  encourage  that  favorable 
development  in  Germany,  which  constitutes  a 
unique  opportunity  in  the  history  of  Europe,  we 
feel  it  is  not  only  fair  but  also  necessary  to  restore 
sovereignty  to  the  Germans.  That  sovereignty 
was  promised  2  years  ago  and  is  now  being  de- 
layed by  the  difficulties  which  our  French  friends 
are  encountering  in  making  up  their  minds  re- 
garding the  European  Defense  Community. 

I  am  sure  it  must  be  clear  to  all  of  you  that, 
should  we  have  to  renegotiate  a  peace  treaty  with 
West  Germany  today,  we  could  not  possibly  ex- 
pect to  achieve  the  favorable  conditions  of  the 
Edc  and  the  contractual  agreements  which  were 
worked  out  over  2  years  ago.  It  must  be  equally 
clear  that,  just  as  Germany's  strength  is  required 
to  complete  the  forward  defense  of  Nato,  so  we 
cannot  expect  the  other  Nato  members  to  continue 
to  defend  Germany  without  a  proportionate  Ger- 
man contribution.  The  Germans,  having  shown 
their  political  maturity,  should  now  assume  their 
share  of  the  common  defense  alongside  the  other 
nations  that  today  are  carrying  the  load  in  men 
and  arms. 

The  real  question  of  the  day  which  France  must 
now  answer  for  herself  and  before  history  is  this : 
Shall  the  inevitable  rearmament  of  Germany  be  a 
controlled  rearmament  within  a  European  De- 
fense Community  or  shall  there  be  recreated  once 
again  an  independent  German  National  Army? 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  read  you  a 
brief  excerpt  from  a  declaration  signed  at  Royau- 
mont  2  weeks  ago  by  some  very  eminent  French- 
men: 

France  should  not  imagine  that  in  saying  no  to  the 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty  she  would  prevent 
the  rearming  of  Germany.  She  would  simply  remove 
the  rearming  of  Germany  from  all  control  and  render  it 
more  massive.  In  causing  the  failure  of  the  Edc,  France 
would  set  aside  the  proffered  opportunity  to  bring  Franco- 
German  antagonism  to  an  end,  an  antagonism  which  has 
cost  the  two  countries,  Europe,  and  the  world,  so  much 
in  the  past.  She  would  also  run  the  danger  of  throwing 
a  disappointed  Germany  toward  the  East.  It  would 
greatly  endanger  the  future  of  western  civilization  as  a 
whole.  What  is  urgently  required  of  us  is  a  hearty  and 
sincere  adhesion  to  a  constructive  work  of  which  we  have 
been  the  promoters ;  an  adhesion  following  which  it  will 
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be  possible  to  make  improvements  in  details,  but  in  the 
absence  of  which  the  whole  structure  will  collapse. 

I  can  find  nothing  to  add  to  this  extraordinarily 
forthright  and  lucid  interpretation  of  the  situation 
today. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  about  our  policy  toward 
Europe,  about  our  help  for  its  shattered  economies 
and  our  desire  to  help  in  its  defense.  I  have  had 
to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  defense  aspects 
of  cooperation  between  America  and  Europe,  not 
because  defense  is  the  most  important  ultimate 
objective  but  because  it  is  the  precondition,  the  es- 
sential precondition,  for  everything  else  that 
either  America  or  Europe  may  wish  to  do.  If  we 
cannot  defend  ourselves,  if  we  cannot  create  the 
conditions  of  balance  in  the  world  that  give  us  a 
minimum  of  security,  then  the  really  important 
and  worthwhile  things  cannot  be  done  either.  Our 
fundamental  objective  is,  of  course,  the  well-being 
of  the  world  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  freedom. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  an  effective  defense  is  the 


essential  precondition,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
our  activities  are  not  confined  to  that  sphere  alone. 
Unity  is  important  not  only  because  it  makes  de- 
fense more  effective  but  also  because  it  helps  us 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  greater  prosperity  and 
allows  us  to  be  better  prepared  for  that  future 
time  when  our  resources  and  energies  need  no 
longer  be  devoted  so  largely  to  military  defense. 
We  must  plan  for  the  time,  as  President  Eisen- 
hower told  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  last  De- 
cember, when  the  genius  of  our  scientists  and 
technicians  can  be  wholly  applied  to  raising  the 
living  standards  of  mankind. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Marshall  plan  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  the  point  4  program,  the  American 
support  for  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and 
for  the  principle  of  a  European  Political  Com- 
munity, our  cooperation  with  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  and  our  en- 
couragement of  all  other  efforts  toward  unity  and 
economic  advancement — these  are  concrete  evi- 
dence that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  ultimate 
objective. 


Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina  Concluded 


U.S.  DECLARATION  ON  INDOCHINA 

Press  release  394  dated  July  21 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
Under  Secretary  Walter  B.  Smith  at  the  conclud- 
ing Indochina  plenary  session  at  Geneva  on  July 
21. 

As  I  stated  on  July  18,1  my  Government  is  not 
prepared  to  join  in  a  declaration  by  the  Conference 
such  as  is  submitted.  However,  the  United  States 
makes  this  unilateral  declaration  of  its  position 
in  these  matters : 

Declaration 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  being  re- 
solved to  devote  its  efforts  to  the  strengthening  of 
peace  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  takes  note  of  the 
agreements  concluded  at  Geneva  on  July  20  and 
21,  1954  between  (a)  the  Franco-Laotian  Com- 
mand and  the  Command  of  the  Peoples  Army  of 
Viet-Nam ;  (b)  the  Royal  Khmer  Army  Command 
and  the  Command  of  the  Peoples  Army  of  Viet- 
Nam;  (c)  Franco-Vietnamese  Command  and  the 
Command  of  the  Peoples  Army  of  Viet-Nam  and 


1  Not  printed. 
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of  paragraphs  1  to  12  inclusive  of  the  declaration 
presented  to  the  Geneva  Conference  on  July  21, 
1954  declares  with  regard  to  the  aforesaid  agree- 
ments and  paragraphs  that  (i)  it  will  refrain  from 
the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb  them,  in 
accordance  with  Article  2  (4)  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  dealing  with  the  obligation  of 
members  to  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force;  and  (ii)  it  would 
view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression  in  violation 
of  the  aforesaid  agreements  with  grave  concern 
and  as  seriously  threatening  international  peace 
and  security. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  in  the  declara- 
tion concerning  free  elections  in  Viet-Nam  my 
Government  wishes  to  make  clear  its  position  which 
it  has  expressed  in  a  declaration  made  in  Wash- 
ington on  June  29, 1954,2  as  follows : 

In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided  against  their  will, 
we  shall  continue  to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free 
elections  supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to  insure  that 
they  are  conducted  fairly. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  made  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  of  Viet-Nam,  the  United 
States  reiterates  its  traditional  position  that  peo- 
ples are  entitled  to  determine  their  own  future  and 

2  Bulletin  of  July  12,  1954. 
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that  it  will  not  join  in  an  arrangement  which  would 
hinder  this.  Nothing  in  its  declaration  just  made 
is  intended  to  or  does  indicate  any  departure  from 
this  traditional  position. 

"We  share  the  hope  that  the  agreements  will  per- 
mit Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam  to  play  their 
part,  in  full  independence  and  sovereignty,  in  the 
peaceful  community  of  nations,  and  will  enable 
the  peoples  of  that  area  to  determine  their  own 
future. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  STATEMENT 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  21    . 

I  am  glad,  of  course,  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  at  Geneva  to  stop  the  bloodshed  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  a  belligerent  in 
the  war.  The  primary  responsibility  for  the  settle- 
ment in  Indochina  rested  with  those  nations  which 
participated  in  the  fighting.  Our  role  at  Geneva 
has  been  at  all  times  to  try  to  be  helpful  where 
desired  and  to  aid  France  and  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Viet-Nam  to  obtain  a  just  and  honorable  set- 
tlement which  will  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
the  interested  people.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  has  not  itself  been  party  to  or  bound  by  the 
decisions  taken  by  the  Conference,  but  it  is  our 
hope  that  it  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
consistent  with  the  rights  and  the  needs  of  the 
countries  concerned.  The  agreement  contains  fea- 
tures which  we  do  not  like,  but  a  great  deal  depends 
on  how  they  work  in  practice. 

The  United  States  is  issuing  at  Geneva  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  join 
in  the  Conference  declaration,  but,  as  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  we  also  say  that,  in 
compliance  with  the  obligations  and  principles 
contained  in  article  2  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  United  States  will  not  use  force  to  disturb 
the  settlement.  We  also  say  that  any  renewal  of 
Communist  aggression  would  be  viewed  by  us  as 
a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

As  evidence  of  our  resolve  to  assist  Cambodia 
and  Laos  to  play  their  part,  in  full  independence 
and  sovereignty,  in  the  peaceful  community  of 
free  nations,  we  are  requesting  the  agreement  of 
the  Governments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  our 
appointment  of  an  Ambassador  or  Minister  to  be 
resident  at  their  respective  capitals  (Phnom  Penh 
and  Vientiane) .  We  already  have  a  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion at  Saigon,  the  capital  of  Viet-Nam,  and  this 
Embassy  will,  of  course,  be  maintained. 

The  United  States  is  actively  pursuing  discus- 
sions with  other  free  nations  with  a  view  to  the 
rapid  organization  of  a  collective  defense  in  South- 
east Asia  in  order  to  prevent  further  direct  or 
indirect  Communist  aggression  in  that  general 
area. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  STATEMENT 
BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  400  dated  July  23 

The  Geneva  negotiations  reflected  the  military 
developments  in  Indochina.  After  nearly  8  years 
of  war  the  forces  of  the  French  Union  had  lost 
control  of  nearly  one-half  of  Viet-Nam,  their  hold 
on  the  balance  was  precarious,  and  the  French 
people  did  not  desire  to  prolong  the  war. 

These  basic  facts  inevitably  dominated  the  In- 
dochina phase  of  the  Geneva  Conference  and  led 
to  settlements  which,  as  President  Eisenhower 
said,  contain  many  features  which  we  do  not  like. 

Since  this  was  so,  and  since  the  United  States 
itself  was  neither  a  belligerent  in  Indochina  nor 
subject  to  compulsions  which  applied  to  others,  we 
did  not  become  a  party  to  the  Conference  results. 
We  merely  noted  them  and  said  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  we  would 
not  seek  by  force  to  overthrow  the  settlement.  We 
went  on  to  affirm  our  dedication  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination  of  peoples  and  our  hope  that 
the  agreements  would  permit  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Viet-Nam  to  be  really  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nations. 

The  important  thing  from  now  on  is  not  to 
mourn  the  past  but  to  seize  the  future  opportunity 
to  prevent  the  loss  in  northern  Viet-Nam  from 
leading  to  the  extension  of  communism  through- 
out Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific.  In 
this  effort  all  of  the  free  nations  concerned  should 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

One  lesson  is  that  resistance  to  communism 
needs  popular  support,  and  this  in  turn  means 
that  the  people  should  feel  that  they  are  defending 
their  own  national  institutions.  One  of  the  good 
aspects  of  the  Geneva  Conference  is  that  it  ad- 
vances the  truly  independent  status  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  southern  Viet-Nam.  Prime  Minister 
Mendes-France  said  yesterday  that  instructions 
had  been  given  to  the  French  representatives  in 
Viet-Nam  to  complete  by  July  30  precise  projects 
for  the  transfers  of  authority  which  will  give  real- 
ity to  the  independence  which  France  had  prom- 
ised. This  independence  is  already  a  fact  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  and  it  was  demonstrated  at  Geneva, 
notably  by  the  Government  of  Cambodia.  The 
evolution  from  colonialism  to  national  independ- 
ence is  thus  about  to  be  completed  in  Indochina, 
and  the  free  governments  of  this  area  should  from 
now  on  be  able  to  enlist  the  loyalty  of  their  people 
to  maintain  their  independence  as  against  Com- 
munist colonialism. 

A  second  lesson  which  should  be  learned  is  that 
arrangements  for  collective  defense  need  to  be 
made  in  advance  of  aggression,  not  after  it  is 
under  way.  The  United  States  for  over  a  year  ad- 
vocated united  action  in  the  area,  but  this  proved 
not  to  be  practical  under  the  conditions  which 
existed.    We  believe,  however,  that  now  it  will  be 
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practical  to  bring  about  collective  arrangements 
to  promote  the  security  of  the  free  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Prompt  steps  will  be  taken  in 
this  direction.  In  this  connection  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  problem  is  not  merely  one  of 
deterring  open  armed  aggression  but  of  prevent- 
ing Communist  subversion  which,  taking  advan- 
tage of  economic  dislocations  and  social  injustice, 
might  weaken  and  finally  overthrow  the  non- 
Communist  governments. 

If  the  free  nations  which  have  a  stake  in  this 
area  will  now  work  together  to  avail  of  present 
opportunities  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  then 
the  loss  of  the  present  may  lead  to  a  gain  for  the 
future. 


TEXT  OF  FINAL  DECLARATION 

[Unofficial  translation] 

Final  declaration,  dated  July  21,  1954,  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  problem  of  restoring  peace  in  Indochina, 
in  which  the  representatives  of  Cambodia,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  France,  Laos,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  the  State  of  Viet-Nam,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America  took  part. 

1.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  agreements  ending 
hostilities  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  and  organ- 
izing international  control  and  the  supervision  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  provisions  of  these  agreements. 

2.  The  Conference  expresses  satisfaction  at  the  ending 
of  hostilities  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam.  The  Con- 
ference expresses  its  conviction  that  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  set  out  in  the  present  declaration  and  in  the 
agreements  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  permit  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  henceforth  to  play  their  part, 
in  full  independence  and  sovereignty,  in  the  peaceful 
community  of  nations. 

3.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  declarations  made 
by  the  Governments  of  Cambodia  and  of  Laos  of  their 
intention  to  adopt  measures  permitting  all  citizens  to  take 
their  place  in  the  national  community,  in  particular  by 
participating  in  the  next  general  elections,  which,  in  con- 
formity with  the  constitution  of  each  of  these  countries, 
shall  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  1955,  by  secret 
ballot  and  in  conditions  of  respect  for  fundamental 
freedoms. 

4.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  clauses  in  the  agree- 
ment on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet-Nam  prohibit- 
ing the  introduction  into  Viet-Nam  of  foreign  troops  and 
military  personnel  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  arms  and 
munitions.  The  Conference  also  takes  note  of  the  declara- 
tions made  by  the  Governments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  of 
their  resolution  not  to  request  foreign  aid,  whether  in  war 
material,  in  personnel,  or  in  instructors  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effective  defense  of  their  territory  and,  in  the  case 
of  Laos,  to  the  extent  defined  by  the  agreements  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Laos. 

5.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  clauses  in  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet-Nam  to 
the  effect  that  no  military  base  at  the  disposition  of  a 
foreign  state  may  be  established  in  the  regrouping  zones 
of  the  two  parties,  the  latter  having  the  obligation  to  see 
that  the  zones  allotted  to  them  shall  not  constitute  part  of 
any  military  alliance  and  shall  not  be  utilized  for  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  or  in  the  service  of  an  aggressive 
policy.  The  Conference  also  takes  note  of  the  declarations 
of  the  Governments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  the  effect 
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that  they  will  not  join  in  any  agreement  with  other  states 
if  this  agreement  includes  the  obligation  to  participate  in 
a  military  alliance  not  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  or,  in  the  case  of 
Laos,  with  the  principles  of  the  agreement  on  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Laos  or,  so  long  as  their  security  is  not 
threatened,  the  obligation  to  establish  bases  on  Cambodian 
or  Laotian  territory  for  the  military  forces  of  foreign 
powers. 

6.  The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  essential  purpose 
of  the  agreement  relating  to  Viet-Nam  is  to  settle  military 
questions  with  a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the 
military  demarcation  line  should  not  in  any  way  be  in- 
terpreted as  constituting  a  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary. The  Conference  expresses  its  conviction  that  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  set  out  in  the  present  declara- 
tion and  in  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
creates  the  necessary  basis  for  the  achievement  in  the 
near  future  of  a  political  settlement  in  Viet-Nam. 

7.  The  Conference  declares  that,  so  far  as  Viet-Nam 
is  concerned,  the  settlement  of  political  problems,  effected 
on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  principles  of  independence, 
unity,  and  territorial  integrity,  shall  permit  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  enjoy  the  fundamental  freedoms,  guar- 
anteed by  democratic  institutions  established  as  a  result 
of  free  general  elections  by  secret  ballot. 

In  order  to  insure  that  sufficient  progress  in  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  has  been  made,  and  that  all  the  necessary 
conditions  obtain  for  free  expression  of  the  national  will, 
general  elections  shall  be  held  in  July  1956,  under  the 
supervision  of  an  international  commission  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  member  states  of  the  International 
Supervisory  Commission  referred  to  in  the  agreement 
on  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Consultations  will  be  held 
on  this  subject  between  the  competent  representative 
authorities  of  the  two  zones  from  April  20, 1955,  onwards. 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  agreements  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  intended  to  insure  the  protection  of  individuals 
and  of  property  must  be  most  strictly  applied  and  must, 
in  particular,  allow  every  one  in  Viet-Nam  to  decide  freely 
in  which  zone  he  wishes  to  live. 

9.  The  competent  representative  authorities  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  zones  of  Viet-Nam,  as  well  as  the  authori- 
ties of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  must  not  permit  any  individual 
or  collective  reprisals  against  persons  who  have  collab- 
orated in  any  way  with  one  of  the  parties  during  the  war, 
or  against  members  of  such  persons'  families. 

10.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  declaration  of  the 
French  Government  to  the  effect  that  it  is  ready  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  the  territory  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Viet-Nam,  at  the  request  of  the  governments  concerned 
and  within  a  period  which  shall  be  fixed  by  agreement 
between  the  parties  except  in  the  cases  where,  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  parties,  a  certain  number  of  French 
troops  shall  remain  at  specified  points  and  for  a  specified 
time. 

11.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  declaration  of  the 
French  Government  to  the  effect  that  for  the  settlement 
of  all  the  problems  connected  with  the  reestablishment 
and  consolidation  of  peace  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
Nam,  the  French  Government  will  proceed  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  respect  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty, 
unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Viet-Nam. 

12.  In  their  relations  with  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
Nam,  each  member  of  the  Geneva  Conference  undertakes 
to  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  the  unity, 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  above-mentioned  states, 
and  to  refrain  from  any  interference  in  their  internal 
affairs. 

13.  The  members  of  the  Conference  agree  to  consult  one 
another  on  any  question  which  may  be  referred  to  them 
by  the  International  Supervisory  Commission,  in  order 
to  study  such  measures  as  may  prove  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  agreements  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  are  respected. 
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U.S.  Airlift  of  French  Union 
Forces  Wounded  in  Indochina 

Press  release  391  dated  July  19 

Upon  completion  of  the  airlift  by  the  United 
States  Air  Force  from  Indochina  to  France  of 
French  Union  forces  wounded  at  Dien  Bien  Phu, 
Pierre  Mendes-F  ranee  sent  the  following  message 
to  Secretary  Dulles : 

Mr.  Secretary, 

At  the  time  when  the  repatriation  of  500 
wounded  from  Indochina  is  being  completed,  I 
wish  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude  of  the  French 
Government  and  of  the  peoples  of  the  French 
Union  for  the  humanitarian  and  generous  deed 
performed  by  your  country.  Thanks  to  the  United 
States,  our  wounded  have  not  only  been  brought 
back  to  their  families  under  the  best  conditions 
of  comfort  and  speed  but  they  have  also  been 
throughout  their  trip  the  object  of  devoted  care 
and  of  marks  of  friendship  which  will  long  live 
in  their  memories. 

Pierre  Mendes-France 


Chinese  Communist  Attack 
on  British  Airliner 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  404  dated  July  24 

This  Government  has  been  informed  by  Consul 
General  Julian  F.  Harrington  at  Hong  Kong  that 
a  Cathay  Pacific  commercial  airliner  on  a  routine 
flight  from  Bangkok  to  Hong  Kong  was  deliber- 
ately shot  down  by  two  Chinese  Communist  based 
fighter  aircraft  about  30  miles  south  of  Hainan 
Island  at  6 :  45  a.  m.  July  23  local  time  or  6 :  45 
p.  m.,  E.  D.  T.  July  22. 

The  passengers  included  six  American  citizens 
of  whom  three  perished  and  three  were  rescued  by 
a  relief  operation  in  which  the  United  States, 
French,  and  British  planes  cooperated.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  issued  orders  directing  two 
U.S.  aircraft  carriers  to  proceed  to  the  scene  and 
to  cover  and  protect  further  rescue  and  search 
operations  by  U.S.  ships  and  aircraft  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  spot. 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  are  8  survivors  out  of 
a  total  of  17  passengers  and  4  crew.  The  Ameri- 
cans lost  were  Leonard  Lee  Parish  of  Iowa  Park, 
Tex.,  and  his  two  sons,  Laurence,  age  4,  and  Phil- 
lip, age  2.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Parish  and  her  daughter 
Valerie,  age  6,  survived.  Peter  S.  Thacher  of 
Stonington,  Conn.,  also  survived.  Mrs.  Parish, 
her  daughter,  and  Mr.  Thacher  were  among  sur- 
vivors brought  to  Hong  Kong  by  an  amphibious 
U.S.  Air  Force  plane  based  at  Clark  Field,  P.I. 
The  loss  of  life  among  passengers  and  crew  of  a 


civilian  plane  proceeding  on  a  normal,  scheduled 
flight  elicits  our  deepest  feelings  of  sympathy. 

The  U.S.  Government  takes  the  gravest  view  of 
this  act  of  further  barbarity  for  which  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  must  be  held  responsible.  The 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  will  be 
subsequently  announced. 

The  British  Government  has  advised  us  that  it 
has  instructed  its  diplomatic  representative  at 
Peiping  to  lodge  a  strong  protest  against  this 
wanton  attack  on  a  civilian  aircraft. 


Aid  for  Flood  Victims 
in  Austria 

Press  release  397  dated  July  22 

Unusual  rain  and  melting  of  snow  has  caused 
heavy  floods  in  the  Danube  River  Basin.  Lives 
have  been  lost  and  thousands  have  been  made 
homeless  or  destitute  by  the  unprecedented  floods. 
Resources  were  mobilized  immediately  to  prevent 
further  damage  and  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  Department  is  pleased 
to  note  that  members  of  the  American  Forces  in 
Austria  and  Western  Germany  and  representa- 
tives of  other  American  agencies  in  the  Danube 
area  have  been  and  are  continuing  to  assist  in  this 
work. 

Now  the  immediate  danger  seems  to  have  passed 
but  there  remains  a  great  work  still  to  be  done  to 
repair  the  damage  left  in  the  wake  of  the  floods. 
Homes  have  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  destitute  have  to 
be  assisted  to  get  back  on  their  feet  again.  In 
order  to  assist  in  this  work  in  Austria  a  committee 
has  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  CARE. 
Sen.  Robert  C.  Hendrickson  (Rep.  N.  J.),  former 
Deputy  Military  Governor  of  Upper  Austria  with 
headquarters  in  Linz,  has  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship of  this  CARE  Committee  for  Austrian  Flood 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation.  Knowing  of  the  fun- 
damental sympathy  which  the  American  people 
have  always  held  for  the  Austrian  people  in  their 
long  struggle  for  freedom,  the  Department  is  con- 
fident that  there  will  be  generous  response  to  the 
appeal  of  Senator  Hendrickson's  Committee. 


Agricultural  Trade  Act  Signed 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  10 

I  am  happy  to  sign  today  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Development  Act  of  1954.1  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  comprehensive  agricultural 
program  which  I  recommended  to  the  Congress  on 


1  Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong. 
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January  11, 1954.  In  the  face  of  burdensome  and 
growing  stocks  of  agricultural  products,  the  ad- 
ministration urged  the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  flexible  price  supports  and  other 
measures  designed  to  check  the  accumulation  of 
surpluses.  We  recommended  that  the  burdensome 
stocks  which  had  already  accumulated  be  liqui- 
dated over  a  period  of  time,  through  disposal 
programs  that  would  create  new  markets  for 
United  States  products  and  assist  friendly 
countries. 

The  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  Act 
is  well  designed  for  its  purpose  of  "providing  a 
means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commod- 
ities may  be  sold."  It  will  lay  the  basis  for  a 
permanent  expansion  of  our  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  with  lasting  benefits  to  ourselves 
and  peoples  in  other  lands.  The  act  also  provides 
authority  to  give  surpluses  to  meet  famine  and 
other  emergency  requirements,  thus  enabling  us 
to  maintain  our  American  tradition  of  generous 
help  in  time  of  need. 

The  act  wisely  sets  forth  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  that  it  shall  expand  world  trade  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  not  disrupt  it.  I  am  glad  that 
this  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  assure  normal 
suppliers  to  commercial  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  that  the  act  will  be  administered  so  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  engaging  in  unfair 
competition  or  in  other  practices  which  would 
disturb  world  markets.  Such  disturbance  to  mar- 
kets would  not  only  cause  serious  harm  to  other 
countries  but  would  harm  us  most  of  all,  since 
we  are  the  world's  largest  exporter.  Thus,  in  fol- 
lowing our  own  broad  interests,  we  shall  be  re- 
flecting our  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  nations. 


President  Decides  Against 
Restricting  Fish  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  2 

The  President  on  July  2  declined  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  imported 
groundfish  fillets  and  for  a  quota  on  imports  in 
any  one  year. 

The  Tariff  Commission  had  made  an  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  a  trade  agreement  conces- 
sion on  the  domestic  groundfish  fillets  industry, 
under  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951.1 

The  President,  in  identical  letters  to  Senator 
Eugene  D.  Millikin,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 


nance Committee,  and  Representative  Daniel  A. 
Reed,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  outlined  certain  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  domestic  industry  in  recent  years 
apart  from  the  threat  of  imports  from  abroad. 
The  President  then  pointed  out  that  the  recent  in- 
troduction of  a  new  product,  fish  sticks,  demand 
for  which  has  increased  markedly  even  since  the 
Tariff  Commission  prepared  its  report,  leads  him 
to  believe  that  consumption  of  groundfish  fillets 
promises  to  increase  substantially  within  the  next 
few  years. 

The  President  stated  his  conviction  that  "it 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  long-run  interests  of 
the  entire  groundfish  industry  to  limit  the  im- 
ports of  groundfish  fillets  in  these  circumstances." 

"It  would,"  the  President  said,  "hamper  and 
limit  the  development  of  the  market  for  the  prod- 
uct and  jeopardize  present  prospects  for  the  in- 
crease in  per  capita  consumption  of  fish  which  is 
the  key  to  a  real  solution  of  the  industry's 
problem." 


Text  of  President's  Letter 


July  2, 1954 


1  Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  May  7,  1954,  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  pursuant  to  an 
investigation  under  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  recommended  re- 
strictive action  with  regard  to  imports  of  frozen 
groundfish  fillets,  that  is  fillets  of  cod,  haddock, 
pollock,  cusk  and  rosefish. 

The  action  recommended  by  three  of  the  six 
commissioners  was  that  the  tariff  on  a  certain  part 
of  our  imports  of  groundfish  fillets  should  be 
raised  from  1%  cents  per  pound  to  2y2  cents  per 
pound  and  further  that  the  imports  in  any  one 
year  should  be  limited  to  a  quota  of  37  percent  of 
the  average  annual  consumption  of  groundfish 
fillets  during  the  immediately  preceding  five  years. 
Two  commissioners  recommended  against  this 
action.  One  commissioner  did  not  participate  in 
the  decision  because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

The  basic  issue  that  the  commissioners  had  to 
determine  was  whether  serious  injury  is  being 
threatened  or  caused  by  increased  imports  at  a 
rate  of  duty  reflecting  a  concession  made  in  a  trade 
agreement  with  a  foreign  country.  The  conces- 
sion in  question  was  made  originally  to  Canada  in 
the  Trade  Agreement  of  1938  and  renewed  in  1947 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  concession  consists  of  an  undertaking  by  our 
government  not  to  charge  a  rate  of  duty  higher 
than  1%  cents  per  pound  on  the  first  15  million 
pounds  of  groundfish  fillets  imported  in  any  year. 
A  rate  of  2y2  cents  applies  under  the  concession  to 
imports  in  excess  of  this  figure.  The  concession 
also  provides  that,  whenever  the  average  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  during  the  immediately 
preceding  three  years  exceeds  100  million  pounds, 
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the  lower  duty  would  apply  to  15  percent  of  this 
average  consumption  figure.  On  the  basis  of 
1953  imports,  the  recommended  action  would  raise 
the  duty  on  34  million  pounds  of  fillets  and  reduce 
the  total  quantity  of  imports  by  13  million  pounds. 

The  fishing  industry  of  New  England,  which 
produces  most  of  the  domestic  groundfish  fillets, 
has  not  had  an  easy  time  over  the  years.  It  has 
been  plagued  with  a  number  of  difficult  problems 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  extensive  study. 
Groundfish  of  certain  species  have  become  scarcer 
on  the  nearby  banks.  This  has  meant  longer 
voyages,  higher  costs  and  a  need  to  fish  more  in- 
tensively. There  have  been  labor-management 
difficulties  and  competition  from  imports  have 
been  stiff  in  the  face  of  a  market  which  has  not 
been  growing  adequately. 

The  great  unsolved  problem  of  this  industry  has 
been  how  to  expand  its  markets.  Per  capita  con- 
sumption of  fish  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  West,  has  remained  relatively  low. 
To  increase  consumption,  the  industry  has  sought 
ways  to  put  fresh  or  frozen  fish  more  frequently 
into  everybody's  diet.  It  has  sought  better  pack- 
aging, better  marketing,  better  advertising,  and 
ways  to  make  fish  easier  for  the  housewife  to  pre- 
pare. These  efforts  cannot,  of  course,  succeed 
without  at  the  same  time  keeping  prices  of  fish  in 
line  with  other  products  competing  for  the  con- 
sumer's taste. 

Eecent  developments  have  brought  another 
great  forward  step  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
product,  fish  sticks.  Even  at  the  time  when  the 
Tariff  Commission  prepared  its  report,  there  was 
some  evidence  that  fish  sticks  might  bring  about  a 
substantial  increase  in  total  groundfish  consump- 
tion. Events  have  moved  so  rapidly  since  then 
that  it  now  appears  the  industry's  major  problem 
is  going  to  be  to  keep  pace  with  demand,  which  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  four  or  five  times  larger  than 
it  was  last  year.  Fish  fillets  have  always  offered  a 
relatively  inexpensive  source  of  protein.  Fish 
sticks  now  appear  to  offer  this  advantage  combined 
with  ease  of  preparation.  That  being  the  case,  it 
seems  likely  that  fish  sticks  may  finally  bring  about 
an  increase  in  consumption  of  fish,  which  has  held 
steady  at  between  10  and  12  pounds  per  capita 
annually  for  almost  fifty  years.  Conceivably, 
consumption  may  increase  by  almost  50  percent 
within  a  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  new  product. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  industry  is  on  the  way 
to  solving  an  important  part  of  its  problem  by 
tapping  a  new  mass  market.  It  seems  particularly 
important  not  to  interfere  with  that  development 
but  to  give  it  fullest  scope  and  encouragement.  I 
have  tried  to  measure  the  proposed  import  restric- 
tion in  the  light  of  this  basic  need.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  it  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  long- 
run  interests  of  the  entire  groundfish  industry  to 
limit  the  imports  of  groundfish  fillets  in  these 
circumstances.  Such  action  would  reduce  the  raw 
material  supplies  of  the  processors  of  fish  sticks. 


It  would  create  an  artificial  scarcity  and  tend  to 
increase  the  price.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
hamper  and  limit  the  development  of  the  market 
for  the  product  and  jeopardize  present  prospects 
for  the  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  fish 
which  is  the  key  to  a  real  solution  of  the  industry's 
problem.  I  have,  therefore,  after  full  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  decided  against  restrictive 
action. 

The  solution  which  appears  to  hold  the  best 
prospect  for  a  vigorous,  healthy  domestic  industry 
also  best  serves  to  strengthen  the  economies  of 
several  friendly  nations.  Although  most  of  our 
groundfish  fillets  come  from  Canada,  a  substantial 
part  come  from  Iceland,  as  well  as  such  other 
countries  as  Norway,  Denmark,  the  United  King- 
dom, West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  industry's  problems 
have  not  all  been  solved.  Further  research  in 
fishing  technology,  in  conservation,  and  in  knowl- 
edge of  development  and  movement  of  the  fish  is 
needed.  Fish  processing,  packaging  and  market- 
ing and  consumer  education  all  present  additional 
fields  for  further  work. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  important  role 
to  play  in  furthering  these  objectives.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  recently  signed  S.  2802,  which  sets 
aside  certain  revenues  from  fishing  products  for  a 
special  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to 
carry  on  such  research  and  market  development 
as  I  have  just  outlined.  The  Federal  Government 
will  also  be  alert  to  find  additional  ways  in  which 
appropriate  assistance  can  be  rendered.  An  addi- 
tional restriction  on  imports,  however,  would  not, 
in  my  opinion,  help  in  the  overall  task,  but  would 
hamper  developments  which  now  promise  a 
brighter  future,  both  for  the  industry  and  for  the 
consumer. 

Sincerely, 

D wight  D.  Eisenhower 


Change  in  Rate  of  Duty 
on  Clover  Seed  Imports 

White  House  Announcement 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  30 

The  President  on  June  30  issued  a  proclamation 
putting  into  effect  certain  recommendations  of  the 
U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  made  under  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  alsike  clover  seed. 

The  proclamation,  which  modifies  the  Tariff 
Commission's  recommendations,  retains  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  for  the  first  1,500,000 
pounds  of  alsike  clover  imports.  For  imports 
above  that  amount,  the  6  cents  rate  recommended 
by  the  Commission  would  be  put  into  effect.  The 
proclamation  is  limited  to  1  year. 
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Alsike  clover,  which  is  grown  for  seed  in  rota- 
tion with  barley  and  potatoes  on  acreage  generally 
unsuitable  for  other  crops  because  of  climatic  con- 
ditions, is  produced  largely  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
California,  while  imports  of  alsike  clover  in  recent 
years  have  been  wholly  from  Canada.  Imports 
have  increased  sharply  from  1,157,000  pounds  in 
1947  to  4,652,000  pounds  in  the  first  10  months  of 
the  1953-54  crop  year.  During  this  period  follow- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  price  support,  the  domestic 
price  dropped  from  about  32  cents  a  pound  to  less 
than  half  that  amount.  The  limitation  of  1,500,000 
pounds,  to  which  the  2  cent  duty  rate  applies, 
represents  a  figure  slightly  above  the  average  im- 
ports for  the  1947-51  period. 


Text  of  Proclamation  3059  • 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  including 
section  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  on 
October  30,  1947  he  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with 
certain  foreign  countries,  which  trade  agreement  consists 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
related  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application  thereof,  to- 
gether with  the  Final  Act  Adopted  at  the  Conclusion  of 
the  Second  Session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment 
(61  Stat.  (Parts  5  and  6)  A7,  All,  and  A2050)  ; 

2.  Whereas  item  763  in  Part  I  of  Geneva- Schedule  XX 
annexed  to  the  said  General  Agreement  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 

Description  of  Products 

Kate  of 
Duty 

763 

Grass  seeds  and  other  forage  crop  seeds: 

•              •              *              •              * 

2t  per  lb. 

•              *              •              •              • 

3.  Whereas,  in  accordance  with  Article  II  of  the  said 
General  Agreement  and  by  virtue  of  Proclamation  No. 
2761 A  of  December  16,  1947  (61  Stat.  1103),  the  United 
States  customs  treatment  of  alsike  clover  seed  described 
in  the  said  item  763  is  the  application  of  duty  at  the  rate 
of  2  cents  per  pound,  which  treatment  reflects  the  con- 
cession granted  in  the  said  General  Agreement  with  re- 
spect to  such  product ; 

4.  Whereas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
submitted  to  me  its  report  of  an  investigation,  including  a 
hearing,  under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Commission  has  found  that  alsike  clover  seed  described  in 
the  said  item  763  is,  as  a  result  in  part  of  the  customs 
treatment  reflecting  the  concession  granted  with  respect 
to  such  product  in  the  said  General  Agreement,  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quanti- 


ties as  to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products ; 

5.  Whereas  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  943),  authorizes  the  President 
to  proclaim  such  modification  of  existing  duties  and  such 
additional  import  restrictions  as  are  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  any  foreign  trade  agreement  that  the 
President  has  entered  into  under  the  said  section  350  (a) ; 
and 

6.  Whereas  I  find  that  the  modification  of  the  concession 
granted  in  the  said  General  Agreement  with  respect  to 
alsike  clover  seed  described  in  the  said  item  763  to  permit 
the  application  to  such  seed  of  the  duties  hereinafter  pro- 
claimed is  necessary  to  remedy  the  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  the  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive product,  and  that  upon  such  modification  of  the  con- 
cession it  will  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  said  Gen- 
eral Agreement  to  apply  to  alsike  clover  seed  the  rates  of 
duty  hereinafter  proclaimed : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  by  section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  General  Agree- 
ment, do  proclaim — 

( a )  That  the  provision  in  the  said  item  763  with  respect 
to  alsike  clover  seed,  referred  to  in  the  second  recital  of 
this  proclamation,  shall  be  modified,  during  the  12-month 
period  beginning  on  July  1, 1954,  to  read  as  follows : 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 

Description  of  Products 

Rate  of 
Duty 

763 

Grass  seeds  and  other  forage  crop  seeds: 

•              •              *              •              • 

2)S  per  lb. 

Provided,  That  not  more  than  1,500,000  pounds  of 
such  seed  entered  during  the  12-month  period 
beginning  on  July  1,  1954,  shall  be  dutiable  at 
2  cents  per  pound.  Any  such  seed  not  subject 
to  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  shall  be  dutl- 

§t  per  lb. 

*              •              •              •              • 

1 19  Fed.  Reg.  4103. 


(b)  That,  during  the  12-month  period  beginning  on  July 
1,  1954,  alsike  clover  seed  described  in  the  said  item  763 
as  modified  by  paragraph  (a)  above,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  rates  of  duty  specified  in  such  modified  item  763. 

Proclamation  No.  2716A  of  December  16,  1947,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  is  modified  accordingly  dur- 
ing the  12-month  period  beginning  on  July  1,  1954. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  30th  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
[seal]  four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eighth. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  July  1954 

Geneva  Conference 

l\X    Trusteeship  Council:   14th  Session 

Icao  Meteorology  Division:  4th  Session 

Wmo  Aeronautical  Meteorology  Commission:   1st  Session 

Unesco  Seminar  on  Educational  and  Cultural  Television  Program 

Production. 
Itu  International  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee:    Study  Group 

XI. 

8th  International  Congress  of  Botany 

Inter-American  Technical  Cacao  Committee:  5th  Meeting 

17th  Conference  on  Public  Education  (jointly  with  Unesco)  .... 
International    Union    of    Pure   and    Applied    Physics:     8th    General 

Assembly. 
Icao  Informal  South  American  Regional  Communications  Meeting 

on  Aeronautical  Fixed  Services. 
International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee  Meeting  .... 

6th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

Unesco  Executive  Board:  38th  Session 

International  Whaling  Commission:  6th  Annual  Meeting 

International  Union  of  Crystallography:    3d  General  Assembly  .    .    . 


Geneva Apr.  26-  July  21 

New  York June    2-July  16 

Montreal June  15-July  13 

Montreal June  15-July  15 

London June  27- July  17 

Geneva June  30- July  10 

Paris July  2-14 

Turrialba  (Costa  Rica)  .    .    .  July  4-10 

Geneva      July  5-13 

London     July  6-10 

Lima July  6-13 

London July  7 

Caracas July  11-21 

Venice July  14-28 

Tokyo Julv  19-23 

Paris July  21-28 


In  Session  as  of  July  31,  1954 

XXVIIth  Art  Biennale Venice June- 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc):   18th  Session     ....  Geneva June  29- 

XVth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art Venice July  6- 

International  Exposition  and  Trade  Fair Sao  Paulo July  9- 

World  Power  Conference:  Sectional  Meeting Rio  de  Janeiro July  25- 

Gatt  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business  .    .  Geneva July  26- 


Scheduled  August  1-October  31,  1954 

3d  Inter-American  Indian  Conference 

Fao  Caribbean  Agricultural  Extension  Development  Center  .    .    .    . 

Bogota  International  Exposition 

Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 

10th  World's  Poultry  Congress 

Unesco  International  Seminar  on  Adult  Education  in  Rural  Areas  .    . 

International  Congress  on  Folklore 

International  Congress  of  Soil  Science:  5th  Congress 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 5th  Session. 

8th  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

31st  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

2d  International  Congress  of  Classical  Studies 

International  Scientific  Radio  Union :  11th  General  Assembly     .    .    . 

Congress  of  the  Life-Saving  Federation 

Wmo  Executive  Committee:  5th  Session 

Interparliamentary  Union:  43d  Conference 

Unesco  Regional  Seminar  on  the  Arts  and  Crafts  in  General  Educa- 
tion and  Community  Life. 

U.N.  World  Conference  on  Population 

International  Mathematical  Union:  2d  General  Assembly 

International  Society  of  Cell  Biology:  8th  International  Congress  .    . 


La  Paz 

Jamaica 

Bogota 

San  Josd    

Edinburgh 

Denmark 

Sao  Paulo 

Leopoldville  (Belgian  Congo) 
New  York 


Edinburgh 
Sao  Paulo 
Copenhagen 
Amsterdam  . 
Algiers  .    .    , 
Geneva 
Vienna  .    . 
Tokyo    .    . 


Rome  .  . 
The  Hague 
Leiden   .    . 


Aug.  2- 
Aug.  5- 
Aug.  6— 
Aug.  11- 
Aug.  13- 
Aug.  14- 
Aug.  16- 
Aug.  16- 
Aug.  20- 

Aug.  22- 
Aug.  23- 
Aug.  23- 
Aug.  23- 
Aug.  24- 
Aug.  25- 
Aug.  27- 
Aug.  28- 

Aug.  30- 
Aug.  31- 
Sept.  1- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences  July  23,  1954.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  U.N., 
United  Nations;  Icao,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Unesco, 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Itu,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  Ecosoc, 
Economic  and  Social  Council;  Gatt,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  Fao,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
Paso,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization;    Who,  World  Health  Organization;   Ilo,  International  Labor  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  August  1-October  31,  1954 — Continued 


Fao  Latin  American  Regional  Meeting  on  Food  and  Agricultural 
Programs  and  Outlook. 

International  Electrotechnical  Commission:  50th  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing. 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee  Meeting  .... 

Icao  Legal  Committee:  10th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee  Meeting  .... 

International  Sugar  Council:  1st  Meeting  of  Second  Session    .... 

Itu  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee:  Study  Group  IX. 

2d  International  Seminar  on  the  Role  of  Museums  in  Education 
(Unesco). 

International  Scientific  Committee  for  Trypanosomiasis  Research: 
5th  Meeting. 

International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics:  10th  General 
Assembly. 

International  Technical  Committee  for  the  Prevention  and  Extin- 
guishing of  Fire:  Meeting  of  Permanent  Council. 

International  Federation  for  Documentation:   21st  Conference   .    .    . 

Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Development  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"). 

Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  24th  Session 

U.  N.  General  Assembly:  9th  Session 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund:  9th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards  of 
Governors. 

4th  International  Exposition  of  Cotton,  Rayon,  Textile  Chemistry 
and  Machinery. 

Fao  Council:  20th  Session 

Icao  Council:   23d  Session 

International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures 

International  Congress  of  Chronometry 

International  Philatelic  and  Postal  Exhibition 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Fertilizers:  4th  Meeting 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Rice  Breeding:  5th  Meeting 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  23d  Meeting 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  Annual  Meeting . 

Itu  International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee:  XVII  Plenary 
Assembly. 

Icao  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting:  3d  Session  .    . 

10th  General  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 

14th  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  and  6th  Meeting  of  the 
Regional  Committee  of  Who. 

General  Assembly  of  the  International  Commission  of  Criminal  Police: 
23d  Session. 

Ilo  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  5th  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:   13th  Session 

Fao  International  Rice  Commission:   4th  Session 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  9th  Session  of  Contracting 
Parties. 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  24th  Meeting 

Inter-American  Cultural  Council:   2d  Meeting 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:   2d  Meeting  .    .    . 

Ilo  Metal  Trades  Committee:  5th  Session 

International  Wheat  Council:    16th  Session 


Buenos  Aires Sept.  1- 

Philadelphia Sept.  1- 

London Sept.  6- 

Montreal Sept.  7- 

London Sept.  7- 

London Sept.  8- 

Geneva Sept.  10- 

Athens Sept.  12- 

Pretoria  (South  Africa)  .    .    .  Sept.  13- 

Rome Sept.  14- 

Rouen Sept.  16- 

Belgrade Sept.  19- 

Ottawa Sept.  20- 

Rome Sept.  20- 

New  York Sept.  21- 

Washington Sept.  24- 


Busto  Arsizio  (Italy)  . 


Sept.  26- 


Rome Sept.  27- 

Montreal Sept.  28- 

Sevres Sept.  28- 

Paris Oct.  1- 

New  Delhi Oct.  1- 

Tokyo Oct.  4- 

Tokyo Oct.  4- 

Santiago Oct.  4- 

Paris Oct.  4- 

Geneva Oct.  4— 

Montreal Oct.  5- 

Paris Oct.  5- 

Santiago Oct.  7- 

Rome Oct.  9- 

Geneva Oct.  11- 

Noum6a  (New  Caledonia).    .  Oct.  11- 

Tokyo Oct.  12- 

Geneva Oct.  14- 

Santiago Oct.  23- 

Sao  Paulo Oct.  25- 

Vancouver Oct.  25- 

Geneva Oct.  25- 

London October- 
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Results  of  London  Talks  on  Disarmament 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  in  the 
U.N.  Disarmament  C ommission  on  July  20  by 
Morehead  Patterson,  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Commission,  together  with  the  text  of  a  report  on 
the  meetings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  at  London  May  13-June  22. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  PATTERSON 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1941/A  dated  July  20 

The  objective  of  the  Subcommittee  meetings  un- 
der the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  last 
November 1  was  "to  seek  in  private  an  acceptable 
solution."  As  Ambassador  Lodge  pointed  out  to 
the  Disarmament  Commission  in  April,2  "an  ac- 
ceptable solution"  meant  one  that  was  acceptable 
to  all  five  states  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
If  any  one  state  failed  to  agree  with  the  proposed 
solution,  it  was  not  an  "acceptable  solution." 

The  meetings  in  London  did  not  result  in  the 
discovery  of  an  "acceptable  solution"  of  the  prob- 
lems of  disarmament,  and  in  this  sense  they  were 
unsuccessful.  IN  evertheless,  in  our  view  they 
served  several  useful  and  constructive  purposes. 

First,  the  Western  Powers  reached  general 
agreement  on  two  elements  of  a  comprehensive 
disarmament  program  which  had  never  previously 
received  extended  treatment  during  disarmament 
discussions — first,  the  detailed  picture  of  an  inter- 
national control  organ,  and  second,  the  phasing 
and  timing  of  the  various  elements  of  a  disarma- 
ment program.  These  are  necessary  ingredients 
of  any  disarmament  program. 

Second,  the  talks  served  to  give  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  present  direction  of  Soviet  thinking 
in  the  field  of  disarmament,  (a)  The  Soviet 
Union  took  more  rigid  positions  than  ever  before, 
making  it  completely  clear,  where  formerly  there 
might  have  been  a  doubt,  that  it  will  not  permit 
a  control  organ  to  have  power  to  take  effective 
action  in  case  of  violation  of  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment. The  all-important  powers  for  dealing  with 
violations  would  be  vested  in  the  Security  Council 
subject  to  Soviet  veto,     (b)  It  also  became  com- 


BtrcJumN  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  838. 
'  Ibid.,  May  3, 1954,  p.  689. 


pletely  clear,  where  formerly  there  might  have 
been  a  doubt,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
permit  a  control  organ  to  have  the  authority  to 
deal  vigorously  with  clandestine  violations  of  a 
disarmament  program.  To  use  the  precise  ex- 
ample which  appeared  during  the  meetings,  the 
control  organ  could  not  investigate  a  tractor  fac- 
tory suspected  of  producing  munitions,  (c)  Also, 
the  Soviets  showed  clearly  that  a  practical  and 
functioning  control  organ  would  not  be  established 
until  long  after  the  binding  treaty  of  prohibition. 
In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  will  not  permit  adequate  safeguards  to 
insure  the  observance  of  a  disarmament  program. 

Third,  it  appeared  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
less  interested  in  negotiating  on  disarmament  than 
in  launching  a  large-scale  propaganda  campaign. 
For  example,  Mr.  Moch  3  had  suggested  that  the 
Soviet  demand  for  an  unconditional  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons,  if  construed  literally,  would 
prevent  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  even  in  retalia- 
tion against  atomic  attack  by  another  state.  Mr. 
Malik 4  replied  that  even  if  attacked  with  atomic 
weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  retaliate  with 
atomic  weapons. 

This  Soviet  position  is  simply  ridiculous.  If 
the  attack  took  place  before  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  atomic  weapons,  it  is  more  than  anyone  can 
expect  that  the  country  attacked  would  not  defend 
itself  and  retaliate  in  kind.  The  Soviet  represent- 
ative in  taking  a  position  of  this  kind  is  not  talk- 
ing to  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, he  is  not  talking  to  the  Disarmament 
Commission,  he  is  not  talking  to  the  United  Na- 
tions at  all.  He  is  moving  into  the  field  of  propa- 
ganda slogans. 

Just  one  more  example  of  the  same  tendency.  In 
the  19th  meeting  the  Soviet  representative  after 
considerable  discussion  of  the  Soviet  budget  made 
this  statement :  "The  Soviet  Union  budget  does  not 
allocate  a  single  kopek  to  propaganda."  This  is 
not  an  important  matter  but  the  statement  is  ob- 
viously sheer  nonsense  and  will  be  recognized  as 
such  by  all  thinking  people. 

With  this  brief  introduction  let  us  now  proceed 
to  summarize  in  rather  broad  terms  the  chief  de- 
velopments in  these  meetings  in  London  and  to 

s  Jules  Moch  of  France. 

4  Jacob  Malik,  the  Soviet  representative. 
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attempt  to  indicate  just  where  we  stand  today.  We 
must  emphasize,  however,  that  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  meetings  in  London  there  is  really  no 
substitute  for  a  study  of  the  verbatim  records. 
Even  though  these  records  are  lengthy  and  in- 
volved, a  careful  study  of  them  is  rewarding  since 
the  discussions  in  London  clarified  better  than  ever 
before  the  issues  which  divide  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  free  world.  They  show  in  clear,  unmis- 
takable fashion  why,  under  existing  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  genuine  disarmament  program. 


Basic  U.S.  Policies 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  meetings  we  reempha- 
sized  a  number  of  fundamental  ideas  which  the 
United  States  has  voiced  again  and  again.  First, 
the  United  States  does  not  want  war.  War,  and 
especially  20th  century  war,  brings  with  it  the 
type  of  regimentation  which  destroys  the  very 
freedom  of  the  individual  which  is  America's 
trademark. 

The  instincts  of  our  people  in  relation  to  war 
were  shown  in  the  rapid  demobilization  of  our 
magnificent  military  forces  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Six  million  men  returned  to 
their  homes  in  less  than  10  months.  Has  there  ever 
in  history  been  a  comparable  mass  migration  to- 
ward peace  ?  Has  there  ever  before  been  such  dis- 
armament ?  If  all  other  states  had  done  the  same 
we  should  have  a  different  world  today. 

Second,  never  forget  that  the  United  States  has 
pledged  itself  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions not  to  commit  aggression :  i.  e.,  not  to  start  a 
war. 

Third,  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Government  want  the  maximum  disarmament  con- 
sistent with  world  security.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  this  amply  clear  time  and 
again.     In  his  Inaugural  Address  he  said : 

.  .  .  We  stand  ready  to  engage  with  any  and  all  others 
in  joint  effort  to  remove  the  causes  of  mutual  fear  and  dis- 
trust among  nations,  so  as  to  make  possible  drastic  re- 
duction of  armaments.  The  sole  requisites  for  undertak- 
ing such  effort  are  that — in  their  purpose — they  be  aimed 
logically  and  honestly  toward  secure  peace  for  all ;  and 
that — in  their  result — they  provide  methods  by  which 
every  participating  nation  will  prove  good  faith  in  carry- 
ing out  its  pledge. 

Fourth,  we  do  not  like  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  or  any  other  such  weapons.  We 
want  to  eliminate  them  and  the  threat  of  them. 
We  have  supported  all  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  had  the  object  of  eliminating 
their  use.  We  have  solemnly  pledged  under  the 
charter  that  we  will  not  use  any  weapons  except 
in  defense  against  aggression,  and  this  includes 
nuclear  weapons.  But  we  must  insist,  as  did  our 
President,  that  any  program  to  eliminate  these 
weapons  be  aimed  logically  and  honestly  toward 
securing  peace  for  all;  that  it  "provide  methods 
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by  which  every  participating  nation  will  prove 
good  faith  in  carrying  out  its  pledge." 

We  recognize  that  atomic  warfare  today  could 
result  in  the  annihilation  of  both  sides.  Indeed,  it 
could  result  in  the  destruction  of  civilization  as  we 
know  it.  We  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  little 
profit  or  satisfaction  in  a  duel  in  which  both  con- 
testants are  killed.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
consider  worse  than  that — that  is  a  duel  where  I 
am  killed  and  the  other  fellow  survives.  But  that 
is  what  I  would  deserve  if  I  accepted  toothless 
paper  promises  in  the  state  of  the  world  today. 

Finally,  we  reiterated  our  willingness  and  readi- 
ness to  explore  any  practical  plan  leading  to  a 
genuine  program  of  safeguarded  disarmament. 
The  Soviet  Union  bitterly  and  repeatedly  attacked 
the  plan  for  control  of  atomic  energy  which  in  1948 
received  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  lesson  of  hindsight  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  no  one  has  been  able  to  devise  a  better  or  an 
equally  effective  plan.  If  it  had  been  adopted  when 
it  was  proposed,  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
would  not  be  in  existence  anywhere  in  the  world 
today.  In  the  8  years  since  1946  the  evergrowing 
stocks  of  fissionable  material  have  complicated  the 
problem  of  effective  control,  and  this  development 
must  be  taken  into  account.  But  the  United  Na- 
tions plan  is  still  the  most  effective  and  practical 
plan  yet  devised. 

As  a  newcomer  to  disarmament  work,  I  listened 
with  amazement  to  the  Soviet  statements  of  the 
alleged  United  States  reasons  for  proposing  this 
plan.  To  me  they  seemed  sheer  nonsense  and  as 
purposefully  distorted  as  the  usual  reflections  of 
the  Moscow  mirror.  We  think  that  that  plan  is  a 
good  plan.  However,  we  did  not  take  a  rigid  stand 
that  that  plan  and  only  that  plan  should  be  the 
means  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  only  for  peaceful 
purposes.  I  repeated  on  many  occasions  our  will- 
ingness to  examine  in  a  constructive  spirit  any 
other  proposals  that  will  bring  about  effective 
prohibition. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  we  embarked  upon  our 
work  in  the  subcommittee.  We  hoped  for  some 
indication  of  equal  flexibility  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  we  were  disappointed. 


Substantive  Western  Proposals 

(a)  Mr.  Mock's  Procedural  Suggestion 

It  seems  appropriate  to  refer  briefly  to  an  ex- 
tremely helpful  suggestion  made  by  our  French 
colleague  about  the  method  of  approach  to  subcom- 
mittee work.  Mr.  Moch  suggested  that  all  posi- 
tions taken  by  all  states  should  be  taken  "subject 
to  reservations." 

The  significance  of  this  excellent  suggestion  by 
Mr.  Moch  is  clear.  Under  this  procedure  the 
United  States  introduced  its  control  organ  paper 
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and  pointed  out  that  the  machinery  suggested  in 
this  paper  would  apply  equally  to  any  substantive 
program  for  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and  limi- 
tations and  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  non- 
atomic  armaments.  And  yet  it  was  clear  that  the 
United  States  did  not  thereby  abandon  its  sub- 
stantive views  on  control. 

The  four  Western  Powers  during  these  entire 
discussions  asked  many  precise  questions  dealing 
with  various  fundamental  elements  of  a  compre- 
hensive disarmament  program  to  see  if  there  was 
any  approach  where  some  measure  of  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  might  narrow  the  differ- 
ences which  have  separated  us  in  the  past.  The 
Soviet  Union,  despite  Mr.  Moch's  suggestion,  took 
the  position  that  there  could  be  no  progress  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  detailed  questions  until 
the  Western  Powers  accepted  the  basic  "Stalin" 
plan.  The  Soviet  representative  declined  to  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  any  specific  group  of  problems 
but  covered  the  entire  field  of  disarmament  in 
broad  generalities  in  practically  every  interven- 
tion he  made.  This  attitude  made  it  difficult  to 
have  any  genuine  discussion  of  the  precise  pro- 
posals advanced. 

(b)  The  United  States  Working  Paper  on  the 
Control  Organ 

The  Western  Powers  made  two  major  substan- 
tive proposals  during  these  meetings.  First  in 
point  of  time  was  the  United  States  working 
paper  on  establishment  of  an  international  con- 
trol organ  with  appropriate  rights,  powers,  and 
functions.  This  paper  was  introduced  in  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Disarmament  Commission  on 
May  25  [Annex  4  of  report].  It  is  true  that  the 
United  Nations  has  had  before  it  in  the  past  a 
few  suggestions  concerning  a  control  organ. 
This  paper,  however,  goes  into  much  greater 
detail  than  any  previous  suggestions. 

The  United  States  in  presenting  this  paper 
stressed  that  it  was  not  putting  forward  a  rigid 
position  with  the  thought  that  all  other  States 
should  either  take  it  or  leave  it."  We  made  it 
clear  that  we  thought  of  this  paper  merely  as  one 
approach  in  an  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with 
basic  issues  of  substance.  From  the  discussions 
of  specific  problems  raised,  we  hoped  to  narrow 
the  differences  among  us  and  perhaps  to  arrive 
at  a  position  which  all  of  us  could  approve. 

We  also  emphasized  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objectives  of  the  control  organ  was  "to 
see  to  it  that  if  atomic  weapons  are  prohibited, 
they  remain  prohibited  forever."  While  the  con- 
trol organ  would  obviously  infringe  on  the  sov- 
ereignty of  States  accepting  its  control,  we  sought 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  such  interference 
through  granting  to  the  control  organ  only  the 
minimum  powers  which  are  required  to  carry  out 
its  functions. 

Furthermore,  we  pointed  out  that  "the  control 
organ  as  we  have  drawn  it  up  here  would  be  as 


applicable  to  a  program  based  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  concepts  as  sketched  over  the  past  several 
years  as  it  is  to  the  United  States  program." 

The  working  paper  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Nations  disarmament  and  atomic  en- 
ergy development  authority  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council,  plus  Canada.  The 
objectives  in  establishing  this  authority  are:  (a) 
to  provide  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
so  as  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  insure  that 
nuclear  materials  are  used  for  peaceful  purposes ; 
(b)  to  supervise  programs  for  limitation  and  bal- 
anced reduction  of  armed  forces  and  conventional 
armaments,  and  prohibition  and  elimination  of 
major  mass  destruction  weapons;  (c)  to  supervise 
the  various  safeguards  necessary  to  enforce  a  dis- 
armament program,  including  disclosure  and  veri- 
fication; and  (d)  to  assure  each  participant  that 
other  States  are  observing  the  various  agreements. 

The  control  machinery  would  derive  its  rights 
and  powers  from  the  disarmament  treaty  after 
ratification  by  the  various  States  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  processes. 
Among  these  rights  and  powers  would  be  the  right 
to  function  by  majority  rule;  to  determine  the 
details  of  the  time  and  the  manner  of  enforcing 
the  agreed  reductions,  limitations,  and  prohibi- 
tions within  the  limits  of  the  disarmament  treaty ; 
to  organize  and  conduct  field  inspections  and  aerial 
surveys,  as  well  as  prescribe  and  control  required 
information  within  the  framework  of  the  treaty ; 
and  to  station  personnel  permanently  in  the  coun- 
tries adhering  to  the  agreement  in  order  to  insure 
continuous  verification.  If  a  violation  should  oc- 
cur, the  Authority  could,  among  other  actions,  call 
upon  the  violator  to  remedy  the  situation ;  report 
the  violation  to  the  Security  Council,  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  to  all  States  in  order  to  permit 
appropriate  action ;  suspend  the  supply  of  nuclear 
materials  to  the  offending  State ;  and  close  plants 
utilizing  nuclear  materials  in  the  offending  State. 
Among  the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded 
the  Authority  would  be  the  right  of  its  representa- 
tives to  go  into,  within,  and  from  the  territory  of 
participating  States ;  the  right  to  use  communica- 
tion facilities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
responsibilities;  and  inviolability  of  premises,, 
property,  and  archives.  Each  participating  State 
would  designate  and  maintain  a  national  agency 
to  supervise  the  execution  of  its  obligations  and 
assist  the  Authority  in  its  work. 

Despite  all  our  efforts,  we  were  unsuccessful  in 
getting  the  Soviet  Union  to  come  to  grips  with 
specific  problems  raised  in  the  control  organ  paper. 
Mr.  Malik  again  took  the  position  that  before 
going  into  the  details  of  control  machinery,  we 
must  agree  to  the  basic  "Stalin"  plan.  There  was 
never  during  the  subcommittee  meetings  any  para- 
graph by  paragraph  discussion  of  the  suggestions 
in  the  control  organ  paper.  Mr.  Malik,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  never  got  any  further  than  the  first 
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paragraph  which  referred  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly Resolution  of  January  11,  1952,  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  opposed. 

In  his  answers  to  certain  questions  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  5  addressed  to  him,  Mr.  Malik  in  effect  re- 
jected the  United  States  proposal. 

Mr.  Lloyd  had  asked,  "Is  it  accepted  that  some- 
thing akin  to  managerial  control  over  atomic 
energy  plants  will  be  required  to  produce  the  con- 
tinuing strict  international  control  which  is  sought 
by  all?"  Mr.  Malik  rejected  the  concept  of  man- 
agerial control  just  as  the  Soviet  Union  had  previ- 
ously rejected  the  concept  of  international  owner- 
ship of  atomic  energy  plants.  Mr.  Lloyd  had 
asked  "what  facilities  the  agents  of  the  interna- 
tional control  organ  are  to  have  for  the  detection 
of  suspected  breaches  of  the  International  Con- 
vention." Mr.  Malik  answered  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  proposing  "international  control"  over  the  en- 
tire economic  life  of  nations.  During  the  ensuing 
discussion  it  became  clear  that  Mr.  Malik  was 
confining  "international  control"  to  the  Russian 
sense  of  "inspection"  or  "auditing."  Specifically, 
Mr.  Malik  would  not  even  permit  inspection  of 
tractor  plants  or  glass  plants,  even  though,  as 
Mr.  Moch  forcefully  pointed  out,  these  plants 
might  be  producing  munitions.  Thus  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  effect,  rejected  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  control  organ  paper  which  would  permit  de- 
tection of  clandestine  activities  contrary  to  the 
disarmament  treaty.  Most  important,  Mr.  Lloyd 
asked  Mr.  Malik,  "To  what  extent  and  by  what 
means  will  the  international  control  organ  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  compliance  with  the  Disarma- 
ment Convention?"  Mr.  Malik  made  it  com- 
pletely clear  that  the  control  organ  would  merely 
be  permitted  to  "observe,"  to  "make  recommenda- 
tions" to  States,  and  to  "report"  to  the  Security 
Council.  Any  further  action  would  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  Security  Council,  where  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  its  veto. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Union,  while  it  refused  a  para- 
graph by  paragraph  discussion  of  the  control  or- 
gan paper,  in  effect  rejected  it  in  its  entirety. 

(c)  The  British-French  Memorandum  of  June  11 

On  June  11  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
submitted  a  memorandum  on  phasing  and  timing 
of  the  elements  of  a  disarmament  program  [An- 
nex 9  of  report].  This  was  an  extremely  impor- 
tant paper  dealing  with  a  subject  which  had  never 
previously  received  adequate  treatment  in  the 
United  Nations  discussions.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  British  and  French  memorandum  was 
to  show  the  relationship  in  time  of  the  prohibition 
and  reductions  and  the  safeguards  to  insure  their 
observance.  It  answered  the  question  of  when 
the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  would  take 


place.  We  shall  not  at  this  time  go  into  this 
memorandum  in  detail.  It  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained to  you  by  its  authors,  my  colleagues  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  The  United 
States  gave  its  general  support  to  the  British- 
French  memorandum,  explaining  that  this  sup- 
port would  not  necessarily  include  an  endorsement 
of  every  detail  of  the  memorandum.  But  we  felt 
that  the  memorandum  represented  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  a  workable  disarmament 
program. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  my  colleagues  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  explained,  com- 
pletely rejected  it,  relying  on  glib  propaganda 
slogans  rather  than  on  any  genuine  analysis  of  the 
paper.  In  fact,  Mr.  Malik  never  got  beyond  the 
first  paragraph. 

We  shall  not  go  further  into  this  matter  except 
to  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  rejecting  the 
paper  paid  no  attention  to  its  most  vital  provi- 
sions, which  are  paragraphs  6  and  7. 

In  short,  the  Western  Powers  during  these  meet- 
ings continued  the  initiative  which  they  had  as- 
sumed in  the  past.  They  continued  to  try  to  get 
the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss  a  precise  program  of 
disarmament  in  the  hope  that  such  discussions 
would  narrow  the  differences  which  have  separated 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free  world.  The  West- 
ern Powers  made  two  new  approaches  to  this 
problem. 

Let  us  now  deal  briefly  with  the  Soviet  proposals. 
They  were  three  in  number — May  13,  June  1,  and 
June  11.  They  were  all  the  same  but  in  different 
words.    And  none  brought  out  anything  new. 


The  Soviet  Proposals 

At  the  first  meeting  in  London  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative submitted  to  the  subcommittee  as  a  "new 
proposal,"  to  use  his  words,  the  identical  draft 
resolution  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  a  year  ago.6  This  was 
again  in  effect  the  same  line  that  all  of  you  have 
heard  in  the  General  Assembly  every  year  since 
1946.  I  call  it  the  "Stalin"  plan.  Mr.  Malik  said, 
"This  proposal  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  new 
one.  Nevertheless,  up  to  now  we  have  received  no 
answer  to  it  from  the  Western  Powers."  I  agreed 
with  Mr.  Malik  that  the  new  Soviet  Union  pro- 
posal was  not  a  new  one  and  then  I  taxed  the 
patience  of  the  subcommittee  by  dealing  with  this 
and  the  other  Soviet  proposals  in  an  hour-long 
statement  on  June  15.  I  feel  sure  that  after  this 
statement  the  Soviet  Union  will  no  longer  claim 
that  it  has  received  no  answer  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  proposal  had  four  paragraphs.    The 
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Irst  called  for  an  immediate  unconditional  United 
Nations  decision  to  prohibit  atomic  weapons.  In- 
ernational  control  including  safeguards  would  be 
worked  out  and  established  later.  The  second 
jaragraph  called  for  the  familiar  one-third  reduc- 
;ion  of  armed  forces  and  nonatomic  armaments, 
rhe  third  paragraph  was  an  attack  on  Western 
jases  aimed  at  collective  self-defense.  The  fourth 
paragraph  dealt  with  propaganda.  Ambassador 
Liodge  dealt  with  this  paragraph  on  propaganda  in 
;he  last  General  Assembly.7  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
proposal,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  note  the  three 
rundamental  features  of  this  Soviet  approach 
vhich  have  invariably  led  to  United  Nations  rejec- 
;ion  of  this  type  of  proposal : 

First,  it  does  not  go  beyond  vague  generalities. 
Oisarmament  is  a  complicated  and  technical  sub- 
ect.  The  Soviet  Union  has  invariably  declined  to 
snlarge  on  its  generalities  to  make  them  sufficiently 
precise  to  have  some  meaning  in  this  field. 

Second,  the  proposal  provides  inadequate  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  States  would  observe  their 
igreements. 

Third,  the  proposal  calls  for  the  abolition  of 
some  of  the  chief  elements  of  strength  which  re- 
Iress  the  strategic  balance  between  the  Soviet 
Jnion  and  the  free  world — nuclear  weapons  and 
mr  systems  of  collective  defense  with  their  bases, 
[n  effect,  the  proposal  would  disarm  the  West 
vithout  disarming  the  Soviet  Union.  We  shall  not 
£0  any  further  into  this  Soviet  proposal  of  May  14. 

On  June  1  there  was  introduced  by  the  Soviet 
[Jnion  a  further  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  short 
Iraft  resolution  to  be  passed  by  the  Disarmament 
Commission.    I  quote : 

The  Disarmament  Commission  deems  it  essential  that, 
is  an  important  step  towards  achieving  complete  elimina- 
ion  from  the  armaments  of  all  States  of  atomic,  hydrogen 
ind  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  together 
vith  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  strict  international 
control  securing  the  observance  of  an  agreement  to  pro- 
libit  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes,  the 
States  concerned  should  assume  a  solemn  and  uncondi- 
ional  obligation  not  to  employ  atomic,  hydrogen  or  other 
veapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  Soviet  representative  carefully  explained 
hat  a  resolution  of  this  nature  should  be  the  first 
itep  toward  a  complete  disarmament  program. 
rle  emphasized  that  this  was  an  entirely  new 
Soviet  approach.  As  the  representative  from  the 
Jnited  Kingdom,  Mr.  Lloyd,  pointed  out  some  of 
he  language  was  new.  However,  the  records  of 
)ast  General  Assemblies  show  clearly  that  there 
vas  nothing  new  about  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
posal. In  1950  world  communism  made  its  great- 
est propaganda  campaign  since  the  Second  World 
»\rar  in  launching  the  Stockholm  Appeal.  Radio, 
nass  meetings,  petitions,  parades — all  known 
nedia  of  information — were  used  to  support  the 
Stockholm  Appeal  which,  among  other  things, 
•ailed  for  an  unconditional  declaration  prohibiting 

'  Ibid.,  p.  831. 
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the  use  of  atomic  weapons  and  declaring  the  first 
government  to  use  atomic  weapons  a  war  criminal. 
The  Soviet  Union  introduced  a  resolution  incor- 
porating the  Stockholm  Appeal  in  the  1950  Gen- 
eral Assembly — a  resolution  which  was  over- 
whelmingly rejected.  Last  fall,  in  the  Eighth 
General  Assembly,  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a 
similar  proposal  which  was  again  rejected.8 

It  was  therefore  apparent  that  there  was  nothing 
new  in  substance  about  the  Soviet  proposal  of 
June  1.  However,  this  proposal  had  some  inter- 
esting implications  which  we  had  not  fully  dis- 
cussed in  previous  General  Assemblies,  and  there- 
fore we  dealt  with  the  proposal  at  considerable 
length.  The  United  States  made  a  number  of 
points  in  the  subcommittee  which  I  shall  sum- 
marize. 

First,  this  Soviet  suggestion  would  add  nothing 
to  the  security  of  any  State.  The  United  States 
and  all  other  member  states  have  already  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
to  "refrain  in  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state, 
or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations."  The  United  States 
and  every  other  member  state  has  thus  pledged 
itself  not  to  use  any  weapons,  including,  of  course, 
nuclear  weapons,  except  to  resist  aggression. 

We  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  United  States  if  the  Soviet 
Union  observes  the  solemn  pledge  it  undertook 
when  it  signed  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  stated 
that  the  United  States  will  not  use  atomic  weap- 
ons or  any  other  weapons  except  in  defense  against 
aggression.  So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
party  to  aggression  the  atomic  bomb  will  not  be 
used  by  the  United  States  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  boasts  of  its  observance  of 
international  obligations.  An  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Izvestia  on  May  26  contains  the  following 
statement : 

The  Soviet  Union  observes  all  its  undertakings  of  the 
war  and  postwar  periods  strictly  and  absolutely.  It  is 
faithful  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  those  international 
documents  which  its  representatives  signed. 

This  is  most  gratifying ! 

The  Soviet  representative  was  careful  to  ex- 
plain that  the  pledge  contained  in  this  draft  reso- 
lution was  merely  to  be  the  first  step  to  lead  to  a 
comprehensive  disarmament  program.  The  fact 
is  that  during  this  first  stage,  and  until  we  have  a 
comprehensive  disarmament  program,  we  would 
have  nothing  more  than  the  solemn  pledges  of  the 
Great  Powers  not  to  use  atomic  weapons.  We  have 
these  pledges  already,  subject  to  one,  and  only 
one,  condition — that  condition  being  the  equally 
sacred  pledge  not  to  commit  aggression. 
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Second,  during  this  first  stage  of  the  Soviet 
program,  there  would  be  no  safeguards.  The  na- 
ture of  our  democratic  institutions  and  way  of  life 
would  preclude  any  violation  of  our  pledge  even 
if  we  wanted  to. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  such  assurance  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain which,  Mr.  Malik  told  me,  is  a  capitalistic 
myth  has  its  cracks,  the  amount  that  can  be  ob- 
served through  those  cracks  is  small  indeed.  It 
would  be  entirely  possible  that  preparations  could 
be  made  to  annihilate  the  West  without  our  having 
any  advance  knowledge  of  its  actions  or  its 
intentions. 

Without  going  into  the  matter  in  detail  here,  it 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  past  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  such  that  we  cannot  sleep  comfort- 
ably so  long  as  our  security  is  dependent  upon  any 
bare,  naked,  unsafeguarded  pledge  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  point  of  fact,  a  declaration  such  as  was  pro- 
posed would  actually  jeopardize  our  security.  In 
this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  a  statement 
which  was  made  in  the  subcommittee : 

Such  a  partial,  half-hearted  solution  of  the  atomic  ques- 
tion would  merely  give  a  deceptive  appearance  of  reduc- 
ing the  production  of  atomic  weapons,  and  thereby  would 
lull  the  vigilance  of  the  peoples  to  the  growing  threat  of  a 
war  accompanied  by  the  use  of  means  of  mass  annihila- 
tion of  peoples.    [DC/SC.1/PV.12,  p.  11] 

This  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Malik  himself 
explaining  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  President's 
December  8  proposals  for  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy.9  Mr.  Malik  contended  that  these  proposals 
would  lull  the  vigilance  of  the  peoples  to  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  atomic  warfare. 

The  Soviet  proposal  would  lull  the  vigilance  of 
the  peoples  to  the  growing  threat  of  a  Communist 
war  against  the  free  world.  It  would  be  a  snare 
and  a  trap  to  the  good  and  trusting  people  of  the 
world.  In  the  existing  state  of  the  world  the 
United  States  sees  no  value  in  a  naked  pledge 
totally  without  safeguards. 

Third,  during  Mr.  Malik's  first  stage,  when  the 
only  disarmament  agreement  would  be  the  solemn 
pledge  not  to  use  atomic  weapons,  all  States  would 
be  in  a  position  to  stockpile  these  weapons  to  their 
hearts'  content.  The  dangers  of  such  a  situation 
were  well  expressed  in  the  subcommittee  meetings. 
I  quote : 

States  disposing  of  atomic  materials  and  the  appropriate 
industrial  and  technical  facilities  for  producing  atomic 
weapons  would  continue  to  produce  them,  without  any 
restriction,  on  an  ever-increasing  scale  and  to  stockpile 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  of  ever  greater  destructive 
force. 

.  .  .  the  bulk  of  atomic  materials  will  continue  to  be 
used  in  the  production  of  more  and  more  atomic  and  hy- 
drogen bombs. 

This  was  Mr.  Malik's  speech  concerning  Presi- 
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dent  Eisenhower's  proposals  of  December  8,  for  an 
atomic  pool. 
At  this  point  let  me  repeat  parenthetically  what 

I  said  on  several  occasions  in  the  subcommittee. 
The  President's  proposals  were  not  intended  to 
provide  disarmament.  They  were  intended  to 
facilitate  cooperation,  on  a  small  scale  at  the  out- 
set, between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  West.  The 
President  believed  that  such  cooperation  might 
break  the  prevailing  impasse  and  test  the  possibil- 
ity of  increasing  cooperation  and  of  lessening  ten- 
sion. The  President's  proposals  were  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission. As  Mr.  Malik  himself  pointed  out,  they 
were  not  disarmament  proposals.  As  Mr.  Malik 
has  pointed  out,  they  would  be  unsatisfactory  as 
disarmament  proposals  because  they  do  not  pre- 
vent the  continued  stockpiling  of  fissionable  war 
materials.  This  Soviet  proposal  is  likewise  un- 
satisfactory as  a  disarmament  proposal  because  it 
does  not  prevent  the  stockpiling  of  fissionable  war 
materials.  However,  the  Soviet  proposal,  unlike 
the  President's  proposals,  pretends  to  be  what  it 
is  not — a  disarmament  proposal. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  proposal  seeks  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  waging  war  with  atomic  weap- 
ons and  waging  it  in  any  other  way.  From  the 
Soviet  standpoint  it  may  be  logical  to  draw  such 
a  distinction.  Our  information  indicates  that  the 
West  has  the  superior  strength  in  atomic  weapons. 
The  Soviet  bloc  on  the  other  hand  has  an  over- 
whelming superiority  in  armies  and  nonatomic 
armaments.  The  Soviet  Union,  therefore,  seeks 
to  establish  a  code  of  rules  which  will  confine  the 
weapons  to  be  used  in  warfare  to  those  where  the 
Soviet  Union  has  superiority.  It  is  the  same  old 
proposition  inherent  in  every  disarmament  pro- 
posal made  by  them.  The  Soviet  Union  is  willing 
graciously  to  disarm  every  one  except  the  Soviet 
Union,  give  or  take  a  satellite  or  two. 

The  Soviet  Union  made  a  final  proposal  on  June 

II  which  also  contained  nothing  new.  [Annex  8 
of  the  Report.]  It  merely  attached  to  the  other 
Soviet  proposals — that  is,  their  May  14  proposa 
and  their  June  1  proposal — their  1947  suggestions 
for  an  international  control  organ.  These  1947 
suggestions  were  repeated  word  for  word  with  the, 
one  additional  provision  that  the  control  organ 
"shall  carry  out  such  inspection  on  a  continuing 
basis  without  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  states" — whatever  that  means.  In  short 
to  sum  up  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  whole 
Soviet  approach.  It  had  all  the  ominous  impli 
cations  of  all  previous  Soviet  approaches.  W< 
summed  up  this  Soviet  approach  in  the  following 
words : 

Make  a  pledge  without  safeguards.  Make  promise 
without  providing  for  policing  these  promises.  Say  tha 
you  want  safeguards,  that  you  want  international  control 
but  evade  any  discussion  of  the  practical  methods  o 
securing  those  controls.    Propose  plans  that  will  disam 
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the  West  without  disarming  the  Soviet  bloc.     Shout  for 
peace  and  at  the  same  time  arm  to  the  teeth. 

In  less  dramatic  language  this  Soviet  approach 
had  three  main  features :  (1)  It  substituted  prop- 
aganda slogans  for  a  precise  program  of  com- 
prehensive disarmament;  (2)  It  totally  avoided 
providing  adequate  safeguards  to  insure  observ- 
ince  of  Soviet  pledges — it  precluded  any  genuine 
[if ting  of  the  Iron  Curtain;  and  (3)  In  effect, 
jven  if  the  Soviet  pledges  were  observed,  the  pro- 
gram would  disarm  the  West  without  disarming 
;he  Sovdet  Union. 

This  Soviet  approach  was  older  even  than  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  we  can  find  it  in  the  writ- 
ngs  of  Lenin  as  early  as  1916  when  he  said : 

Only  after  the  proletariat  has  disarmed  the  bourgeoisie 
will  it  be  able,  without  destroying  its  world  historical 
nission,  to  throw  all  armaments  on  the  scrap  heap;  the 
proletariat  will  undoubtedly  do  this,  but  only  when  this 
:ondition  has  been  fulfilled,  certainly  not  before. 

The  conclusion  which  we  have  reached  from  the 
subcommittee  discussions  is  that  in  the  existing 
vorld  situation  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  serious 
lesire  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  of  disarmament, 
rhe  United  States  is  prepared  to  go  ahead  with 
my  discussion  or  negotiations  which  give  any 
promise  whatever  of  progress  toward  the  goal 
For  which  all  of  us  must  strive — world  peace.  But 
he  U.S.S.R.  responds  to  everything  we  say  with 
ts  simple  nostrum:  "Ban  the  bomb;  trust  us 
Russians." 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

J.N.  doc.  DC/53  dated  June  22 

L.  The  Disarmament  Commission  at  its  35th 
neeting  on  19  April  1954,  decided,  pursuant  to 
jreneral  Assembly  resolution  715  (VIII),  para- 
graph 6,  to  establish  a  Sub-Committee  consisting 
)f  representatives  of  Canada,  France,  the  Union 
)f  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom 
)f  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Commission's 
resolution  recommended  that  the  Sub-Committee 
should  arrange  its  own  meetings  and  method  of 
work  and  present  a  report  on  the  results  of  its 
ivork  not  later  than  15  July  1954. 

I.  The  Sub-Committee  held  its  first  meeting  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York  on  23 
ipril,  considered  administrative  and  procedural 
irrangements  and  agreed  to  continue  its  discus- 
sions in  London  on  or  about  13  May. 

I.  The  Sub-Committee's  discussions  continued  at 
Lancaster  House  in  London  at  19  meetings  between 
L3  May  and  22  June  1954. 

I.  During  the  course  of  the  meetings,  various  pro- 
posals, draft  resolutions,  memoranda  and  working 
papers  were  submitted  to  the  Sub-Committee  as 
follows; 


DC/SC.l/l-14  May 


DC/SC.1/2-17  May 


DC/SC.1/4-21  May 


DC/SC.1/5-25  May 


DC/SC.1/6-26  May 


DC/SC.1/7-1   June 


DC/SC.1/8-8   June 


DC/SC.1/9-11  June 


DC/SC.1/10-11  June 


1954 — Draft  resolution  —  submitted 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  (See  Annex  1) 

1954 — Memorandum  —  submitted  by 
the  United  Kingdom  (See  An- 
nex 2) 

1954 — Memorandum  —  submitted  by 
the  United  Kingdom  (See  An- 
nex 3) 

1954 — Working  paper  on  methods  of 
implementing  and  enforcing 
disarmament  programmes: 
The  establishment  of  inter- 
national control  organs  with 
appropriate  rights,  powers  and 
functions — submitted  by  the 
United  States  (See  Annex  4) 

1954 — Memorandum-submitted  by 
the  United  Kingdom  (See  An- 
nex 5) 

1954 — Draft  resolution  —  submitted 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (See  Annex  6) 

19541 — Statement  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
on  8  December  1953 — distrib- 
uted by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  (See  An- 
nex 7) 

1954 —  Proposal  —  submitted  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics (See  Annex  8) 

1954 — Memorandum  —  submitted  by 
France  and  the  United  King- 
dom (See  Annex  9) 

5.  The  discussions  during  the  meetings  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  are  contained  in  the  following  records : 
DC/SC.l/SR.l,  DC/SC.l/PV.2-14,  and  DC/ 
SC.l/PV.17-20.  Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the 
Sub- Committee,  no  records  were  kept  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  meetings.  At  the  twentieth 
meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee,  it  was  decided  that 
its  records,  which  had  heretofore  been  "Secret", 
should  be  circulated  as  unrestricted  documents. 

6.  This  report  was  approved  by  all  members  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  22  June  1954  and  is  hereby  sub- 
mitted to  the  Disarmament  Commission  as  the 
report  of  the  Sub-Committee. 


ANNEX  1 

DC/SC.  1/1 
14  May  1954 
[Translation] 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  Draft  Resolution 

The  General  Assembly, 

Takes  note  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  is 
an  important  step  towards  the  relaxation  of  tension  in 
international  relations  and  that  more  favourable  condi- 
tions are  thus  being  established  for  the  taking  of  further 
measures  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  new  world  war : 
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Observes  at  the  same  time  that  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries the  armaments  race  is  not  only  not  ceasing  but  is 
continuing  on  a  still  greater  scale,  and  that  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  as  evidenced  by  the  latest  results  of  the 
application  of  atomic  energy  to  this  purpose,  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  destructive  and  dangerous  to  many 
millions  of  persons ; 

And  in  order  to  diminish  the  threat  of  a  new  world  war 
and  to  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nations, 

(1)  Declares  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic, 
hydrogen  and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  directs  the  Security  Council  to  take  immediate  meas- 
ures to  prepare  and  to  carry  into  effect  an  international 
agreement  guaranteeing  the  establishment  of  strict  inter- 
national control  over  the  implementation  of  that 
prohibition ; 

(2)  Recommends  to  the  five  permanent  Members  of  the 
Security  Council — that  is  to  say,  the  United  States,  The 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France  and  China — who  bear  the  chief  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  to 
reduce  their  armed  forces  by  one-third  in  the  course  of 
a  year;  and  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  burden  of 
military  expenditure — 

Recommends  to  the  Security  Council  to  convene  as  early 
as  possible  an  international  conference  to  effect  the  re- 
duction of  armaments  by  all  States ; 

(3)  Recognises  that  the  establishment  of  military,  air 
and  naval  bases  on  territory  of  other  States  increases  the 
threat  of  a  new  world  war  and  undermines  the  national 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  States,  and — 

Recommends  the  Security  Council  to  take  measures 
for  the  abolition  of  military  bases  on  foreign  territories, 
regarding  this  as  the  most  important  factor  in  guarantee- 
ing lasting  peace  and  international  security; 

(4)  Condemns  the  propaganda  carried  on  in  certain 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  enmity  and  hatred 
between  nations  and  of  preparing  a  new  world  war ;  and 

Calls  upon  all  States  to  adopt  measures  to  put  an  end 
to  that  propaganda  as  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 


ANNEX  3 


DC/SC.  1/4 
21  May  1954 


ANNEX  2 


DC/SC.  1/2 
17  May  1954 


United  Kingdom:  Memorandum 


The  Disarmament  Sub-Committee  should  consider 
whether  there  is  agreement  on  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

(i)  Is  it  agreed  that  the  Convention  we  are  seeking  to 
draw  up  should  include: 

(a)  the  elimination  and  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydro- 
gen and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion; 

(6)  provision  for  a  major  reduction  of  armed  forces 
and  conventional  weapons; 

(c)  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
international  control  organ. 

(ii)  Is  it  agreed  that  before  the  elimination  and  prohibi- 
tion of  atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  reductions  of  armed  forces  and 
conventional  weapons  begin  to  come  into  effect,  the 
international  control  organ  must  be  created  and  its 
officials  stationed  in  all  countries  concerned  ready  to 
supervise  the  prohibitions  and  the  reductions  agreed 
upon? 


United  Kingdom:  Memorandum 


The  United  Kingdom  Delegation  propose  that  the 
Disarmament  Sub-Committee  should  consider  what 
weapons  and  armed  forces  and  other  matters  should  be 
covered  by  a  disarmament  convention.  It  would  be 
useful  if  the  Sub-Committee  could  consider  whether  there 
is  general  agreement: 

1.  (i)  that  the  disarmament  convention  should  cover  all 

types  of  weapons,  all  types  of  armed  forces  and 
military  facilities  of  all  kinds. 

(ii)  that  the  weapons  which  should  be  covered  should 
be  divided  into  two  groups: 

(a)  the  weapons  to  be  prohibited,  and 

(b)  the  weapons  to  be  limited  and  reduced. 

(iii)  that  the  weapons  to  be  prohibited  should  include 
nuclear  (i.  e.  atomic  and  hydrogen),  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

(iv)  That  as  regards  weapons  to  be  limited,  the  disarma- 
ment convention  should  provide  for  the  substantial 
reduction  of  all  arms,  ammunition  and  implements 
especially  designed  or  adapted  for  use  in  war. 
These  should  include  items  such  as  those  in  the 
following  list: 

all  aircraft  designed  or  adapted  for  aerial  combat  as 
well  as  equipment  especially  designed  for  and  used 
solely  by  airborne  troops; 

warships  of  all  kinds,  landing  craft  and  submersi- 
ble or  semi-submersible  ships,  craft,  weapons  or  de- 
vices of  any  kind; 

assault  bridging,  assault  boats  and  storm  boats  and 
personal  war  equipment  of  a  specialised  nature; 

armoured  fighting  vehicles,  armoured  trains; 

guns,  howitzers,  mortars,  aircraft  cannon,  breechless 
or  recoilless  guns  and  flamethrowers; 

rocket  projectors,  launching  and  control  mechanisms 
for  self-propelling  and  guided  missiles,  all  self- 
propelling  and  guided  missiles,  projectiles,  rockets, 
etc.; 

grenades,  bombs,  torpedoes,  mines,  depth  charges 
and  other  military  explosives;  mechanical  and 
self-propelled  carriages  for  any  of  the  weapons 
already  mentioned,  aiming  and  computing  devices 
including  predictors  and  plotting  apparatus  for  fire 
control; 

machine-guns,  military  automatic  or  auto-loading 
rifles  and  machine  pistols; 

all  military  rifles,  carbines,  revolvers  and  pistols. 

(v)  The  disarmament  convention  should  also  cover: 

(a)  the  entire  armed  forces  of  at  least  all  those 
powers  possessing  substantial  armaments; 

(b)  not  only  armies,  navies  and  air  forces  of  the 
powers  concerned  but  all  para-military  and 
security  forces,  and 

(c)  all  persons  who  recieve  military  training,  mili- 
tary air  training,  or  naval  training,  each  of 
which  should  be  defined  in  the  convention. 

2.  The  Disarmament  Sub-Committee  should  also  consider 
whether  the  disarmament  convention  might  usefully 
contain  provisions  condemning  all  propaganda  against 
peace  and  recommending  the  free  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  good  neighbourly 
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relations  between  peoples.  These  provisions  might  be  on 
the  lines  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  17  Novem- 
ber 1950.  This  resolution  condemned  such  propaganda 
including  among  other  things  incitement  to  conflicts  or 
acts  of  aggression,  measures  tending  to  isolate  the  peoples 
from  any  part  of  the  outside  world  by  preventing  the 
press,  radio  and  other  media  of  communication  from 
reporting  international  events  and  thus  hindering  mutual 
comprehension  and  understanding  between  peoples. 

3.  The  Disarmament  Sub-Committee  should  also  con- 
sider whether  the  disarmament  convention  should  limit  in 
any  way  the  expenditure  of  the  participating  powers  on 
military  purposes.  As  the  disarmament  programme  pro- 
ceeds it  may  well  be  found  that  budgetary  control  provides 
one  of  the  most  effective  safeguards.  The  Sub-Committee 
should  also  consider  the  suggestion  that  among  the  first 
steps  towards  world  disarmament  there  should  be  a  freeze 
or  standstill  agreement  in  regard  to  military  expenditure 
which  would  bind  the  signatories  not  to  increase  in  any 
way  their  expenditure  for  military  purposes. 


ANNEX  4 

DC/SC.  1/5 
25  May  1954 

United  States:  Working  Paper  on  Methods  of  Imple- 
menting and  Enforcing  Disarmament  Programmes:  The 
Establishment  of  International  Control  Organs  with 
Appropriate  Rights,  Powers  and  Functions 

Introduction: 

1.  The  General  Assembly  resolution  of  11  January  1952, 
directs  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  formulate  plans 
for  the  establishment  within  the  framework  of  the 
Security  Council  of  an  international  control  organ  (or 
organs)  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  (or 
treaties).  Such  major  aspects  of  the  disarmament  pro- 
grammes as  disclosure  and  verification,  limitation  and 
balanced  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  armaments,  and 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  cannot  be  implemented  until 
an  international  control  organization  with  appropriate 
rights,  powers  and  functions  has  been  established. 

2.  The  broad  objectives  in  establishing  control  organs 
are:  (i)  to  provide  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
bo  as  to  enforce  observance  of  prohibition  and  elimina- 
tion of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  to  ensure  use 
of  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  purposes,  (ii)  to  super- 
vise programmes  for  limitation  and  balanced  reduction 
of  armed  forces  and  armaments,  and  prohibition  and 
elimination  of  major  mass  destruction  weapons;  (iii)  to 
supervise  the  various  safeguards  necessary  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  programme,  including  disclosure  and  verifica- 
tion, and  (iv)  to  help  develop  an  open  world  by  assuring 
each  participating  State  that  other  States  are  observing 
the  various  agreements  and  by  providing  knowledge  upon 
which  States  can  take  rapid  action  to  provide  for  their 
security  in  the  event  of  serious  violations  of  the  disarma- 
ment agreement. 

United  States  Suggestions: 

3.  The  United  States  suggests  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  Disarmament  and  Atomic  Development 
Authority  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Authority). 

4.  Under  the  Authority  there  would  be  a  Disarmament 
Division  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Authority 
with  respect  to  the  safeguards  to  ensure  enforcement 
of  the  programme  and  the  reduction  and  limitation  of 
all  armed  forces  and  non-atomic  armaments.  (See 
Article    42) 

5.  Also  under  the  Authority  there  would  be  an  Atomic 
Development  Division  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Authority  with  respect  to  the  international  develop- 
ment and  control  of  atomic  energy. 
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I.  Organisation  and  Composition: 

6.  The  Authority  should  be  composed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Disarmament  Commission.  While  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Authority  to  a  reasonably  small  size  for 
the  sake  of  overall  efficiency,  it  may  prove  desirable  also 
to  include  as  members  a  limited  number  of  additional 
States. 

7.  Any  State  not  a  member  of  the  Authority  would  have 
an  automatic  right  to  participate,  without  vote,  in  Au- 
thority discussions  of  charges  of  violations  by  that  State 
of  provisions  of  the  disarmament  programme  treaty.  Any 
State  not  a  member  of  the  Authority  would  have  the  right 
to  participate,  without  vote,  in  Authority  discussions  of 
any  question  brought  before  the  Authority  whenever  the 
latter  considers  that  the  interests  of  that  State  are  spe- 
cially affected. 

A.  Disarmament  Division 
D  irector -General 

8.  The  Disarmament  Division  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  a  Director-General,  who  might  be 
appointed  for  a  fixed  term,  by  the  Authority. 

9.  While  the  Director-General  would  be  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  Authority,  he  should  be  allowed  sufficient  dis- 
cretion in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  disarmament 
programme  treaty  and  the  instructions  of  the  Authority 
to  ensure  effective  operation  of  the  Disarmament  Divi- 
sion. The  Director-General  would  be  required  to  refer 
to  the  Authority  charges  of  violations  and  other  important 
developments  but  not  routine  day-to-day  decisions  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  Disarmament  Division. 

10.  The  Director-General  would  be  assisted  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  by  Assistant  Directors-General  in 
charge  of  the  principal  departments  of  the  Disarmament 
Division. 

Secretariat 

11.  The  Secretariat  of  the  Disarmament  Division  would 
be  organized  into  departments,  each  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  administering  a  principal  function  of  the 
Division.  The  Secretariat  would  also  furnish  the  per- 
sonnel to  perform  the  necessary  staff  functions  for  the 
Authority. 

12.  The  Secretariat  would  furnish  the  staffs  of  the 
inspection  groups  in  each  country. 

13.  The  Secretariat  should  be  staffed  with  international 
civil  servants  appointed  by  the  Director-General.  The 
principles  governing  appointment  and  the  international 
obligation  of  the  persons  appointed  should  be  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Corps  of  Inspectors 

14.  The  Disarmament  Division  would  include  among 
its  personnel,  but  separate  from  the  Secretariat,  a  Corps 
of  Inspectors.  The  Corps  would  be  composed  of  persons 
technically  qualified  for  various  types  of  inspections  and 
nominated  by  the  States  that  are  signatories  of  the  dis- 
armament programme  treaty. 

15.  Individuals  would  be  selected  by  the  Director-Gen- 
eral from  the  Corps  of  Inspectors  to  form  the  necessary 
inspection  groups,  both  resident  and  transient.  The  in- 
spection groups  would  be  responsible  to  the  Director- 
General  in  their  work,  and  would  be  given  authority  to 
take  specified  emergency  action  upon  discovery  of  viola- 
tions or  infractions  of  the  Treaty,  such  action  to  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Authority. 

16.  Each  inspection  group  would  include  a  national  of 
each  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Authority  except 
where  the  member  itself  is  being  inspected,  plus  nationals 
of  other  signatory  States.  In  general  the  latter  would 
be  selected,  subject  to  their  possessing  the  requisite  tech- 
nical qualifications,  on  a  basis  of  rotation. 

17.  Each  State  being  inspected  should  appoint  a  liaison 
officer  to  accompany  each  inspection  team. 

18.  In  conducting  individual  inspections,  each  inspec- 
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tion  group  would  be  permitted  to  divide  into  such  sub- 
groups as  might  be  necessary  and  to  assign  responsibili- 
ties to  members  of  its  staff  in  order  to  best  complete  the 
functions  assigned  to  it. 

B.  Atomic  Development  Division 
Board  of  Governors 

19.  Tbe  Atomic  Development  Division  would  be  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Governors. 

20.  Bach  permanent  Member  of  the  Authority  would 
appoint  a  Member  of  the  Board. 

21.  Not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eight  additional 
Members  of  the  Board  would  be  appointed  by  the  Au- 
thority. 

22.  Appointees  would  be  expected  to  possess  outstand- 
ing technical  qualifications  and  would  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  five  years. 

23.  While  the  Board  of  Governors  would  be  subject  to 
control  by  the  Authority,  it  should  be  allowed  sufficient 
discretion  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  disarmament 
programme  treaty  and  the  instructions  of  the  Authority 
to  ensure  effective  operation  of  the  Atomic  Development 
Division. 

Staff 

24.  Operations  of  the  Atomic  Development  Division 
would  be  carried  out  by  an  international  Staff,  the  inter- 
national character  of  which  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Disarmament  Division,  except  that, 
to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
efficiency,  inspection,  accounting  and  control,  positions  in 
any  country  would  be  filled  by  nationals  of  that  country. 

25.  The  Staff  would  be  headed  by  a  Manager,  appointed 
by  the  Board  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Authority. 
The  Authority  would  have  the  power  to  remove  the 
Manager  at  any  time. 

C.  Finance 

26.  It  would  be  desirable  to  consider  the  finances  of 
the  Authority  and  its  subordinate  agencies  under  three 
subdivisions :  f  i )  the  budget  of  tbe  Disarmament  Divi- 
sion, (ii)  that  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Atomic  Develop- 
ment Division  directly  concerned  with  establishing  and 
operating  atomic  facilities  (cost  of  raw  materials  and 
plant  construction,  operational  costs,  etc.),  and  (iii)  that 
part  of  the  budget  of  the  Atomic  Development  Division 
dealing  with  the  necessary  international  coordination  and 
with  the  administrative  costs  above  the  operational  level 
as  well  as  with  research  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  and  ensuring  security. 

27.  The  cost  of  the  budget  of  the  Disarmament  Divi- 
sion ((i)  above)  and  that  part  of  the  budget  of  the 
Atomic  Development  Division  covered  in  (iii)  above 
would  be  borne  by  the  participating  States  in  accordance 
with  a  scale  of  contributions  based  upon  principles  of 
cost-sharing  to  be  agreed  upon. 

28.  The  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  the  various 
atomic  facilities  (26  (ii)  above)  should  be  met  by  the 
benefiting  nations  and  not  by  general  assessments  upon 
the  States  participating  in  the  disarmament  programme. 
In  carrying  out  its  prescribed  functions,  however,  the 
international  control  agency  should  interfere  as  little  as 
necessary  with  the  economic  plans  and  the  private,  cor- 
porate, and  State  relationships  in  the  several  countries. 

29.  The  budget  of  each  division  would  be  prepared  by 
the  division  and  submitted  to  the  Authority  for  final 
approval. 

II.  Rights,  Powers  and  Functions  of  the  Authority 

30.  The  Authority  would  derive  its  rights  and  powers 
from  the  disarmament  programme  treaty.  The  General 
Assembly  would  take  appropriate  action,  in  anticipation 
of  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  to  ensure  the  establishment 
and  activation  of  the  Authority  immediately  upon  the 
coming  into  effect  of  the  treaty  and  the  progressive  as- 
sumption of  its  functions  as  required. 


31.  The  Authority  would  be  empowered  to  supervise  and 
control  progressive  and  continuous  disclosure  and  verifi- 
cation of  all  armed  forces — including  para-military,  se- 
curity and  police  forces — and  all  armaments  including 
atomic. 

32.  Within  the  limits  of  the  programmes  and  phasing 
as  laid  down  in  the  disarmament  treaty,  the  Authority 
would  be  empowered  to  determine  the  details  of  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments  and  to  supervise  such  reduction  insofar  as 
such  details  are  not  fixed  by  the  treaty.  The  disposition 
of  existing  stocks  of  nuclear  fuel  would  be  made  by  the 
Authority  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  on  international 
control. 

33.  The  Authority  would  be  empowered  to  function  in 
accordance  with  whatever  plan  may  be  agreed  upon  for 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
ensure  effective  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  use 
of  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

34.  Except  for  the  rule  of  procedure  that  decisions  made 
by  the  Authority  within  its  defined  functions  would  require 
a  determined  majority,  the  Authority  would  have  the 
right  to  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  including  the 
method  of  selecting  its  President. 

35.  The  Authority  would  be  authorized  to  hold  meetings 
at  such  places  other  than  the  seat  of  the  Authority  as  in 
its  judgment  would  best  facilitate  its  work. 

36.  The  Authority  would  be  empowered  to  issue  admin- 
istrative regulations  within  its  field  of  competence. 

37.  The  Authority  would  carry  out  an  agreed  pro- 
gramme of  safeguards  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the 
agreements  for  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced 
reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments.  This 
programme  of  safeguards  would  include  provision  for 
whatever  programme  of  effective  disclosure  and  verifica- 
tion of  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments  may  be  agreed 
upon.  This  function  would  include,  among  others,  the 
following  tasks : 

a.  Provide  guidance  and  instructions,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  treaty,  for  the  disclosure  programme ; 

b.  Control  the  receipt  of  and  process  the  information 
from  each  State,  and,  within  the  framework  of  the  dis- 
armament programme  treaty,  prescribe  the  particulars 
of  the  information  desired  from  the  States; 

c.  Organize  and  conduct  field  inspections  and  aerial 
surveys  to  verify  information  on  reported  installations 
and  to  determine  whether  all  installations  and  facilities 
have  been  disclosed; 

d.  Station  personnel  permanently  in  countries  adhering 
to  the  programme  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  continuous 
verification ; 

e.  Prepare  reports  of  disclosure  and  verification  for 
the  United  Nations  and  for  the  signatory  States ; 

f.  In  the  event  of  a  finding  by  the  Authority  of  viola- 
tions, obstructions,  discrepancies,  or  pertinent  omissions 
by  a  State,  call  upon  such  State  to  remedy  forthwith  the 
violation  or  other  infraction ;  in  the  event  of  failure 
within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  offending  state  to  comply 
fully,  report  the  violation  or  other  infraction  to  the 
Security  Council,  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  all 
States  in  order  to  permit  appropriate  action  by  the  United 
Nations  or  by  individual  states  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  establishing  the  control  organ ; 

g.  Submit  such  special  reports  to  the  Security  Council 
as  may  be  requested  by  any  seven  members  thereof; 

h.  Submit  such  special  reports  to  the  General  Assembly 
as  may  be  requested  by  that  body ; 

i.  Determine  when  each  provision  of  the  treaty  relating 
to  the  timing  of  disclosure  and  verification  and  of  reduc- 
tions of  armed  forces  and  non-atomic  armaments  has  been 
completed. 

38.  The  powers  ot  the  Authority  relating  to  disclosure 
and  verification,  of  course,  would  not  be  limited  to  the 
initial  disclosure  and  verification  but  would  continue  as 
permanent  powers  of  the  Authority. 
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a)  The  Authority  would  carry  out  the  agreed  pro- 
gramme for  safeguards  other  than  disclosure  and  verifi- 
cation ; 

b)  The  Authority  should  have  positive  research  and 
developmental  responsibilities  in  order  to  remain  in  the 
forefront  of  atomic  knowledge  so  as  to  render  the  Au- 
thority more  effective  in  promoting  the  beneficial  uses 
of  atomic  energy  and  in  eliminating  its  destructive  ones. 

39.  Authorized  personnel  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Disarmament  Division  would  have  the  right,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  disarmament  treaty,  to  conduct 
on-the-spot  inspections  preparatory  to  and  in  aid  of  in- 
spections by  formal  inspection  teams. 

40.  The  Atomic  Development  Division  should  have  the 
responsibility  to  determine  and  report  to  the  Authority 
any  violations  in  connexion  with  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  establishing  the  system  for  the 
control  of  atomic  energy. 

41.  The  Authority  should  be  empowered  to  take  action 
as  appropriate  short  of  the  imposition  of  sanctions  as 
provided  in  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
to  remedy  any  violations  or  infractions  in  connexion  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  establish- 
ing the  system  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  Such 
action  would  include: 

a.  Calling  upon  the  offending  state  to  remedy  within  a 
reasonable  time  the  violations  or  other  infraction ; 

b.  Bringing  about  the  suspension  of  the  supply  of 
nuclear  materials  to  the  offending  state ; 

c.  Closing  of  plants  utilizing  nuclear  materials  in  the 
offending  state; 

d.  Reporting  to  the  Security  Council,  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  all  States  the  violation  or  other  infrac- 
tion in  order  to  permit  appropriate  action  by  the  United 
Nations  or  by  individual  states  in  accordance  with  the 
international  convention  establishing  the  control  organ. 

42.  In  connexion  with  the  inspection  of  items  critical 
to  the  system  of  safeguards  for  both  atomic  development 
and  non-atomic  armaments,  in  contrast  to  the  items  critical 
primarily  to  atomic  development,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Authority  would  in  general  be  exercised  by  the  Dis- 
armament Division,  subject  to  appropriate  arrangements 
for  co-ordination.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Authority 
for  such  control  as  might  be  established  over  such  items 
would,  in  general,  also  be  exercised  by  the  Disarmament 
Division. 

43.  Any  jurisdictional  questions  arising  between  the 
Disarmament  Division  and  the  Atomic  Development 
Division  would  be  settled  by  the  Authority. 

III.  Relation  to  other  United  Nations  Organs. 

The  relations  of  the  Authority  to  the  several  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  should  be  clearly  established  and  de- 
fined by  the  treaty  creating  the  authority. 

To  the  Security  Council. 

44.  The  Authority  would  be  required  to  submit  such  re- 
ports as  might  be  requested  by  any  seven  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

45.  The  Authority's  findings  in  respect  to  violations, 
evasions,  discrepancies  or  pertinent  omissions  should  be 
referred,  as  appropriate  with  certification  of  facts,  to  the 
Security  Council. 

46.  Findings  would  be  accompanied  by  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Authority  might  deem  appropriate.  In 
this  regard,  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  specific 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Security  Council  and/or  the 
General  Assembly  to  bring  about  rectification  of  violations 
of  the  disarmament  programme  treaty. 

To  the  General  Assembly. 

47.  The  Authority  would  transmit  to  the  General  As- 
sembly periodic  reports  and  any  findings  in  respect  to  vio- 


lations,  evasions,   discrepancies   or   pertinent   omissions 
which  are  submitted  to  the  Security  Council. 

48.  The  Authority  would  be  required  to  submit  such 
reports  as  might  be  requested  by  the  General  Assembly. 

To  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

49.  The  Authority  would  be  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  request  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
advisory  opinions  on  legal  questions  arising  within  the 
scope  of  the  Authority's  activities.  Proceedings  before  the 
Court,  however,  would  not  be  permitted  to  delay  the  tak- 
ing of  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security. 

To  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 

50.  The  Authority  would  use  the  services  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  to  the  extent  mutually  agreed  upon. 

51.  Reports  and  other  communications  from  the  Author- 
ity to  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  would  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  Secretary-General. 

IV.  Relationship  to  Individual  States. 

52.  The  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  Authority  to 
the  participating  States  will  require  careful  treaty  defini- 
tion particularly  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  accorded  to  the  Authority  will  ex- 
empt it  and  its  personnel  from  the  operation  of  national 
laws  and  the  means  by  which  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  citizens  of  each  State  will  be  protected  against 
possible  infringement  stemming  from  inspections.  The 
grant  of  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Authority  should 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  minimum  interferences  with 
the  national  laws  of  a  State  consistent  with  adequate  and 
expeditious  carrying  out  of  the  Authority's  responsibilities 
and  activities. 

53.  The  privileges  and  immunities  accorded  the  Author- 
ity should  include : 

a.  The  right  of  its  accredited  representatives  to  the 
privileges  and  facilities  of  ingress,  egress  and  access  into 
and  from  the  territory  of  participating  States  including 
rights  of  transit  for  persons  and  equipment  over,  across 
and  through  such  territory; 

b.  The  right  to  use  communication  facilities  to  the 
extent  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities ; 

c.  Such  exemption  from  customs  and  immigration  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  effective  operations ; 

d.  Inviolability  of  premises,  property  and  archives. 

54.  Any  findings  in  respect  to  violations,  evasions,  dis- 
crepancies or  pertinent  omissions  which  are  submitted  to 
the  Security  Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly  would 
be  transmitted  also  to  the  participating  States. 

55.  Provision  must  be  made  in  a  treaty  to  permit  indi- 
vidual states  to  take  necessary  steps  to  protect  themselves 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  the  event  of  serious  violations  determined  by 
the  Authority  and  not  remedied  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Such  provision  would  include  the  right  of  any  State  under 
such  circumstances  to  terminate  its  obligations  under  the 
treaty,  to  take  steps  for  individual  and  collective  self- 
defence  under  Article  51  of  the  Charter,  and  to  take  such 
other  action  as  might  be  decided  or  recommended  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  or  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

56.  The  Authority  would  be  empowered  to  negotiate 
with  each  participating  State  such  administrative  agree- 
ments as  may  be  desirable  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
the  disarmament  programme. 

57.  Each  participating  State  would  designate  and  main- 
tain a  national  agency  to  supervise  the  execution  of  its 
obligations  and  to  assist  the  Authority  in  its  work. 
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ANNEX  5 


DC/SC.  1/6 
26  May  1954 


United  Kingdom:  Memorandum 


Questions   on   the   Union   of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics 
proposals  for  a  control  organization  tabled  in  191fl 

In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Sub-Committee  the 
five  questions  which  were  put  by  the  United  Kingdom  dele- 
gation to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  delega- 
tion at  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  25  May 
are  set  out  below  in  a  more  concise  form. 

1.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  will  the  interna- 
tional control  organ  be  empowered  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  Disarmament  Convention? 

2.  Is  it  accepted  that  something  akin  to  managerial  con- 
trol over  atomic  energy  plants  will  be  required  in  order 
to  produce  the  continuing  strict  international  control 
which  is  sought  by  all? 

3.  What  facilities  are  the  agents  of  the  international 
control  organ  to  have  for  the  detection  of  suspected 
breaches  of  the  convention? 

4.  Is  it  agreed  that  the  agents  of  the  control  organ  should 
have  the  right  to  enquire  into  and  examine  all  scientific 
research  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  etc.? 

5.  What  powers  are  to  be  given  to  the  control  organ  to 
verify  the  initial  disclosure  of  information  on  atomic 
energy  plants  etc.  to  ensure  that  it  is  complete  and 
accurate? 


[For  text  of  Annex  6,  see  Mr.  Patterson's  statement, 
p.  175.  For  text  of  Annex  7,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18, 1954, 
p.  80.] 


ANNEX  8 

DC/SC.  1/9 
11  June  1954 

[Translation] 
Union   of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics:  Proposal 

I.  The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  submits  for 
consideration  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Commission  the  "Basic  provisions  of 
a  draft  international  convention  for  the  prohibition  of 
atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
for  a  substantial  reduction  in  armaments  and  armed 
forces,  and  for  the  establishment  of  international  control 
over  the  observance  of  the  convention". 

In  so  doing  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
sumes that,  as  a  first  important  step  towards  the  complete 
elimination  from  the  armaments  of  States  of  atomic,  hy- 
drogen and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
together  with  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  strict 
international  control  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  agree- 
ment to  prohibit  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military 
purposes,  the  States  concerned  will  assume  a  solemn  and 
unconditional  obligation  not  to  use  atomic,  hydrogen  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as  is  contemplated 
in  the  proposal  submitted  to  the  Sub-Committee  by  the 
Soviet  Union  representative  on  1  June. 

II.  An  international  convention  for  the  prohibition  of 
atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
for  effecting  a  substantial  reduction  in  armaments  and 
armed  forces,  and  for  the  simultaneous  establishment  of 
international  control  over  the  observance  of  the  conven- 
tion should  contain  the  following  basic  provisions : 


1.  Unconditional  prohibition  of  the  use,  production  and 
conservation  of  atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  types  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 

2.  Reduction  by  each  State  party  to  the  convention,  and 
primarily  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  all  armaments  and  all  land,  naval  and  air  forces 
by  one-third,  to  be  effected  during  the  year  following  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  convention. 

Obligation  of  States  parties  to  the  convention  to  reduce 
their  military  expenditure  within  one  year  by  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  1953-54  level  of  expenditure. 

Obligation  of  States  parties  to  the  convention  not  to 
maintain  military,  air  or  naval  bases  on  the  territories 
of  other  States  and  to  liquidate  any  such  existing  bases 
within  one  year. 

3.  Establishment  of  effective  international  control  over 
observance  by  all  States  of  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion prohibiting  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  re- 
quiring reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces.  In- 
ternational   control    shall    be    established    as    follows: 

(a)  International  control  shall  be  established  over  all 
undertakings  engaged  in  extraction  of  atomic  raw  ma- 
terials and  production  of  atomic  materials  and  atomic 
energy,  and  over  conventional  armaments. 

(6)  An  international  control  organ  shall  be  set  up 
under  the  Security  Council  to  carry  out  measures  of 
control  over  atomic  undertakings  and  over  conventional 
armaments. 

The  staff  of  the  organ  shall  be  selected  on  an  inter- 
national basis. 

(c)  The  international  control  organ  shall  also  inspect 
undertakings  extracting  atomic  crudes  and  producing 
atomic  materials  and  atomic  energy;  it  shall  carry  out 
such  inspection  on  a  continuing  basis  without  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  States.  It  shall 
supervise  the  observance  by  all  States  of  their  obligation 
to  reduce  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

(d)  The  international  control  organ,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions,  shall  supervise  the  work  of  under- 
takings extracting,  processing  and  utilizing  atomic  mate- 
rials and  atomic  energy ;  it  shall  collect  and  compile  data 
on  the  extraction,  production  and  utilization  of  atomic 
materials  and  atomic  energy ;  it  shall  call  for,  and  shall 
verify  when  submitted  by  States,  information  on  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces ;  it  shall  make  recommendations 
to  Governments  and  to  the  Security  Council  on  matters 
relating  to  the  production,  conservation  and  utilization 
of  atomic  materials  and  atomic  energy,  and  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  of  States. 

4.  All  States  parties  to  the  convention  shall  undertake 
to  prohibit  propaganda  designed  to  inflame  enmity  and 
hatred  among  nations  or  to  prepare  for  a  new  world  war. 

5.  The  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  on  its  ratifi- 
cation by  the  five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


ANNEX  9 

DC/SC.  1/10 
11  June  1954 

France  and  United  Kingdom:  Memorandum 

The  French  and  United  Kingdom  delegations  submit  the 
following  proposals  as  a  possible  basis  for  compromise: 

1.  The  States  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  regard  them- 
selves as  prohibited  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  from  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  except  in  defence  against  aggression.  They  rec- 
ommend that  the  Disarmament  Treaty  should  include 
an  immediate  and  explicit  acceptance  of  this  prohibition 
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by  all  signatory  States,  pending  the  total  prohibition  and 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  as  proposed  in  the  sub- 
sequent paragraphs  of  this  memorandum.  They  further 
recommend  that  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Members 
at  the  United  Nations  to  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  State 
should  be  accepted  by  all  signatory  States  not  members 
jf  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  draft  disarmament  treaty  prepared  by  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  and  submitted  by  it  to  the  Security 
Council,  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  World  Dis- 
armament Conference  should  include  provisions  covering 
'he  following : 

(a)  The  total  prohibition  of  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  of 
every  type,  together  with  the  conversion  of  existing 
stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  for  peaceful  purposes. 

(6)  Major  reductions  in  all  armed  forces  and  conventional 
armaments. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  a  control  organ  with  rights  and 
powers  and  functions  adequate  to  guarantee  the  ef- 
fective observance  of  the  agreed  prohibitions  and 
reductions. 

$.  After  the  approval  of  the  draft  treaty  by  the  World 
Disarmament  Conference  this  instrument  would  be  open 
:o  signature  and  adherence  by  all  States.  The  treaty 
vould  enter  into  force  immediately  it  had  been  ratified 
)y  those  of  the  signatories  who  would  be  specified  in  the 
xeaty. 

L  The  treaty  should  provide  that  the  disarmament  pro- 
gramme should  be  carried  out  as  described  below. 

i.  After  the  constitution  and  positioning  of  the  Control 
)rgan,  which  shall  be  carried  out  within  a  specified  time, 
ind  as  soon  as  the  Control  Organ  reports  that  it  is  able 
iffectively  to  enforce  them,  the  following  measures  shall 
nter  into  effect : 

[a)  Overall  military  manpower  shall  be  limited  to  31 
December  1953  levels. 

b)  Overall  military  expenditures,  both  atomic  and  non- 
atomic,  shall  be  limited  to  amounts  spent  in  the 
year  ending  31  December  1953. 

>.  As  soon  as  the  Control  Organ  reports  that  it  is  able 
iffectively  to  enforce  them,  the  following  measures  shall 
mter  into  effect : 

a)  One-half  of  the  agreed  reductions  of  conventional 
armaments  and  armed  forces  shall  take  effect. 

]b)  On  completion  of  (a)  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  all  other  prohibited  weapons 
shall  cease. 

'.  As  soon  as  the  Control  Organ  reports  that  it  is  able 
•ffectively  to  enforce  them,  the  following  measures  shall 
inter  into  effect : 

a)  The  second  half  of  the  agreed  reductions  of  conven- 
tional armaments  and  armed  forces  shall  take  effect ; 

6)  On  completion  of  (o)  : 

(i)  The  total  prohibition  and  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  conversion  of  existing  stocks  of 
nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  purposes  shall  be 
carried  out ; 

(ii)  The   total   prohibition   and   elimination   of   all 
other  prohibited  weapons  shall  be  carried  out. 

!.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  all  the  measures  enumer- 
ited  above  have  been  carried  out  the  armaments  and 
irmed  forces  of  the  powers  will  be  further  reduced  to  the 
evels  strictly  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  internal 


security  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  signa- 
tory States  under  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

9.  The  Control  Organ  shall  remain  in  being  to  ensure  that 
the  reductions,  prohibitions  and  eliminations  are  faith- 
fully and  permanently  observed. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Merchant  Marine  Study  (Transfers  to  Foreign  Flag). 
Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Pursuant 
to  S.  Res.  173  To  Investigate  Certain  Problems  Relat- 
ing to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Part  1, 
March  24,  1954.    110  pp. 

Study  of  Operations  of  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service.  Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
To  Consider  Operations  of  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service  of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Part  1,  March  26-May  18, 
1954.    548  pp. 

Foreign  Claims  Act.  Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.  R.  2565, 
a  Bill  To  Further  Amend  the  Act  of  January  2,  1942, 
Entitled  "An  Act  To  Provide  for  the  Prompt  Settle- 
ment of  Claims  for  Damages  Occasioned  by  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  Forces  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries."   April  28,  1954.    15  pp. 

Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Communism.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  In- 
ternal Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.    Part  1,  May  18  and  27,  1954.    75  pp. 

S.  3323  and  H.  R.  8862,  To  Amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946.  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.    Part  I,  May  10-19,  1954.    560  pp. 

S.  3323  and  H.  R.  8862,  To  Amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946.  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.     Part  II,  June  2-18,  1954.    1157  pp. 

United  States  Contributions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions. Letter  from  Acting  Secretary,  Department  of 
State,  Transmitting  the  Second  Report  on  the  Extent 
and  Disposition  of  United  States  Contributions  to 
International  Organizations  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1953, 
Pursuant  to  Section  2  of  Public  Law  806,  81st  Con- 
gress.   H.  Doc.  410,  June  2,  1954.    48  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  June  4-22,  1954. 
503  pp. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1954.  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  S.  3589,  a  Bill  To  Provide  for  the  Indepen- 
dent Management  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  under  a 
Board  of  Directors,  To  Provide  for  the  Representation 
of  the  Bank  on  the  National  Advisory  Council,  and 
To  Increase  the  Bank's  Lending  Authority.  June 
14-17,  1954.    124  pp. 

Repeal  of  Certain  World  War  II  Laws  Relating  to  Fishing 
Vessels.  Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
S.  J.  Res.  67,  June  16,  1954.     7  pp. 

Amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  Amended, 
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and  for  Other  Purposes.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
3690.    S.  Rept.  1699,  June  30,  1954.    138  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Sale  of  Certain  Vessels  to  Brazil  for  Use 
in  the  Coastwise  Trade  of  Brazil.  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  2370.    H.  Rept.  2011,  June  30,  1954.    4  pp. 

Revising  and  Extending  the  Laws  Relating  to  Espionage 
and  Sabotage.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  9580. 
H.  Rept.  2017,  June  30, 1954.    8  pp. 

Concerning  the  Loan  or  Gift  of  Works  of  Art  and  Other 
Materials.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  9006.  H. 
Rept.  2014,  June  30, 1954.    3  pp. 

Extension  on  a  Reciprocal  Basis  of  the  Period  of  the  Free 
Entry  of  Philippine  Articles  in  the  United  States. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  9315.  S.  Rept.  1700,  July 
1,1954.    3  pp. 

Permitting  Free  Entry  of  Articles  Imported  from  Foreign 
Countries  for  the  Purpose  of  Exhibition  at  the  First 
International  Instrument  Congress  and  Exposition, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res. 
256.     S.  Rept.  1701,  July  1,  1954.     1  p. 

Permitting  Free  Entry  of  Articles  Imported  from  Foreign 
Countries  for  the  Purpose  of  Exhibition  at  the  Wash- 
ington State  Fourth  International  Trade  Fair,  Se- 
attle, Wash.  Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  537. 
S.  Rept.  1702,  July  1,  1954.    2  pp. 

Permitting  Free  Entry  of  Articles  Imported  from  Foreign 
Countries  for  the  Purpose  of  Exhibition  at  the  Inter- 
national Trade-Sample  Fair,  Dallas,  Tex.  Report  to 
accompany  H.  J.  Res.  545.  S.  Rept.  1703,  July  1, 
1954.    lp. 

Suspension  of  Duties  and  Import  Taxes  on  Metal  Scrap. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  8155.  H.  Rept.  2026,  July 
2,1954.    4  pp. 

Safety  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  Means  of  Radio.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  3464.    S.  Rept.  1747,  July  7, 1954.    6  pp. 

Report  on  the  Inclusion  of  Escape  Clauses  in  Existing 
Trade  Agreements.  Message  from  the  President 
Transmitting  a  Report  on  the  Inclusion  of  Escape 
Clauses  in  Existing  Trade  Agreements,  Pursuant  to 
Subsection  (B)  of  Section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  72,  73).  H.  Doc.  470, 
July  8, 1954.    1  p. 

Extending  Certain  Civilian-Internee  and  Prisoner-of-War 
Benefits  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
Amended,  to  Civilian  Internees  and  American  Pris- 
oners of  War  Captured  and  Held  during  the  Hostilities 
in  Korea.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  9390.  H.  Rept. 
2180,  July  12,  1954.    10  pp. 

Amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  Amended, 
and  for  Other  Purposes.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
9757.    H.  Rept.  2181,  July  12,  1954.    138  pp. 

Estimates  of  Appropriation  To  Carry  Out  the  Purposes  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  Communication 
from  the  President  Transmitting  Estimates  of  Ap- 
propriation for  the  Fiscal  Year  1955,  in  the  Amount 
of  $3,438,549,805,  To  Carry  Out  the  Purposes  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  H.  Doc.  474,  July  13, 
1954.    7  pp. 

Maintaining  Crude  Silicon  Carbide  on  Free  List.  Report 
to  accompany  H.  R.  8628.  H.  Rept.  2209,  July  13, 
1954.    3  pp. 

Temporary  Importation  of  Racing  Vehicles  and  Craft. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  9248.  H.  Rept.  2210,  July 
13, 1954.    2  pp. 

Reiterating  the  Opposition  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Seating  of  the  Communist  Regime  in 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  Report  to  accompanv 
H.  Res.  627.    H.  Rept.  2213,  July  13,  1954.    6  pp. 

Control  of  Incipient  or  Emergency  Outbreaks  of  Insect 
Pests  or  Plant  Diseases.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
3697.    H.  Rept.  2251,  July  15,  1954.    3  pp. 

Granting  the  Status  of  Permanent  Residence  to  Certain 
Aliens.  Report  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  254.  H. 
Rept.  2259,  July  15,  1954.    1  p. 

Tariff  Reclassification  of  Dictophones.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  8932.  H.  Rept.  2264,  July  15,  1954. 
3  pp. 


Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1955.  Report  to  ac 
company  H.  R.  9936.  H.  Rept.  2266,  July  16,  1954 
51  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Signing  of  Tax  Convention  With 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Press  release  396  dated  July  22 

On  July  22,  Secretary  Dulles  and  Albrecht  von 
Kessel,  Minister,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  oi 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  signed  a  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  the  Federa] 
Republic  of  Germany  for  the  avoidance  of  doubk 
taxation  with  respect  to  income. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  follow,  in  gen- 
eral, the  pattern  of  income-tax  conventions  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  with  a  number  of  other 
countries.  It  is  designed  to  remove  an  undesirable 
impediment  to  international  trade  and  economic 
development  by  doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with 
double  taxation  on  the  same  income. 

As  to  the  United  States,  the  convention  applies 
only  to  Federal  taxes,  except  for  the  standard 
national-treatment  provision.  The  provisions  es- 
tablishing rules  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  for  administrative  cooperation  do  not  applj 
to  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  States,  the  District  oi 
Columbia,  or  the  territories  or  possessions  of  the- 
United  States.  As  to  the  Federal  Republic,  th( 
convention  applies  to  the  income  tax,  the  corpora 
tion  tax,  and  the  Berlin  emergency  contributior 
(Noiopfer). 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  it  will  bi 
brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instrument 
of  ratification  and  will  be  effective  for  taxabli 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1  of  the  yea; 
in  which  such  exchange  takes  place. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  convention 
notes  were  exchanged  confirming  an  understand 
ing  that,  pending  the  entry  into  force  of  the  cori 
vention,  U.S.  air  line  companies  operating  in  th 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  be  accords 
exemption  from  the  German  corporation  incom 
tax  and  certain  other  taxes. 


Amendments  to  Air  Agreement 
With  Spain 

Press  release  395  dated  July  21 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  £ 
the  signing  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Don  Joi 
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•elix  de  Lequerica,  Ambassador  of  Spain  to  the 
Jnited  States,  and  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  of  an  exchange  of  notes  amend- 
ng  the  Air  Transport  Agreement  of  1944  between 
he  United  States  and  Spain.  The  principal  fea- 
ure  of  the  amendment  was  to  authorize  a  route  for 
,  Spanish  carrier  to  operate  to  New  York.  At  the 
ame  time  adjustments  were  made  in  the  presently 
uthorized  Spanish  route  to  San  Juan  while  a  route 
o  Miami  which  was  never  operated  was  elimi- 
lated.  The  amendment  followed  recommenda- 
ions  made  on  July  14  by  U.S.  and  Spanish  dele- 
tions who  had  studied  the  matter  over  the  past 
i  months.1  The  delegations  had  as  their  chairmen 
)swald  Ryan,  member  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Aero- 
lautics  Board,  and  Don  Jaime  de  Pinies,  Secretary 
if  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Washington. 


ext  of  U.S.  Note' 


July  21, 1954 


Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
ivil  aviation  consultation  which  has  taken  place 
n  Washington  in  May,  June  and  July  1954  purs- 
uant to  Article  IX  of  the  Air  Transport  Services 
Lgreement  of  December  2,  1944  as  amended,  be- 
ween  the  United  States  of  America  and  Spain, 
rhis  consultation  was  concluded  on  July  14,  1954 
pith  the  Delegations  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain  having  recommended  to  their  respective 
jovernments  a  revision  of  Article  I  (a)  2  of  the 
Agreement  of  December  2,  1944,  as  amended,  to 
>e  made  effective  by  an  exchange  of  diplomatic 
lotes  which  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
iforementioned  Agreement. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  in  ac- 
ord  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Delegations 
ind  therefore  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  Article 
!  (a)  2  of  the  Air  Transport  Services  Agreement 
o  read  as  follows : 

2.  Spanish  air  carriers  will  be  permitted  to  operate  and 
pick  up  and  discharge  passengers,  cargo  and  mail  in 
international  traffic  at  the  following  points  within  the 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  operations  over  the  following  routes : 

Route  1 

A  route  from  Spain  to  New  York  via  Lisbon  and  the 
Azores  in  both  directions. 

Route  2 

A  route  from  Spain  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  via 
Lisbon,  the  Azores  and  Bermuda,  and  Caracas  in 
both  directions  and  from  San  Juan  to  points  beyond 
in  the  Caribbean  area  and  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America  in  both  directions. 

In  addition,  the  aircraft  of  the  air  transport  enter- 
prise of  Spain  which  are  engaged  in  international 
air  services  will  have  the  right  to  overfly  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  make  non- 
traffic  stops  at  airports  open  to  international  traffic 


in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  foregoing 
shall  not  restrict  the  right  of  the  United  States,  for 
reasons  of  military  necessity  or  public  safety,  to 
prohibit  or  otherwise  restrict  the  aircraft  of  Spain 
from  flying  over  certain  areas  in  its  territory,  sub- 
ject to  the  applicable  provisions  of  Article  VII  below. 

The  United  States  Government  agrees  that  the 
foregoing  revision  shall  be  embodied  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Air  Transport  Services  Agreement 
signed  in  Madrid  December  2,  1944,  as  amended. 
Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Samuel  C.  Waugh 


Renegotiation  of  Tariff  Concession 
Requested  by  India 

Press  release  402  dated  July  24 

The  Government  of  India,  in  the  light  of  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  has  requested  renegotia- 
tion of  a  tariff  concession  on  ball  bearings  and 
adapter  bearings  made  by  India  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  1949.  The 
contracting  parties  to  that  agreement,  including 
the  United  States,  have  agreed  to  this  renegotia- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  understanding  reached 
by  the  contracting  parties  at  their  Eighth  Session 
that  they  would  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
such  requests. 

India  s  purpose,  in  requesting  the  renegotia- 
tion, is  to  secure  a  modification  in  the  concession 
which  it  has  granted  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  the 
following  item : 


Indian  Customs 
Tariff  No. 

Ex.  72  (3) 


j  Bulletin  of  July  26, 1954,  p.  149. 

1 A  similar  note  was  addressed  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Spain  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Description  of  Product 

Ball  and  roller  bearings  for  use  with 
shafting  of  more  than  two  inch  diam- 
eter and  adapter  bearings  which  are 
specially  designed  for  use  exclusively 
with  power-driven  machinery. 

The  agreement  rate  of  duty  on  this  item  is  10  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  In  the  course  of  the  renegotia- 
tion, the  United  States  and  other  countries  may 
request  compensation,  in  the  form  of  other  con- 
cessions by  India,  in  return  for  their  agreement 
to  the  modification  of  any  of  the  listed  Indian 
concessions.  The  possible  compensatory  conces- 
sions may  include  new  concessions  on  products  not 
now  in  the  schedule  of  concessions  by  India,  or 
additional  concessions  on  products  already  in  such 
schedule.  Should  modifications  in  the  schedule 
of  Indian  tariff  concessions  be  agreed  upon  during 
the  renegotiations  they  would  have  to  receive  final 
approval  of  all  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
general  agreement. 

Interested  persons  may  submit  any  views  with 
regard  to  this  item  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  which  is  the  interdepart- 
mental committee  established  to  receive  views  on 
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trade  agreement  matters.  In  addition  to  views 
on  this  item,  views  are  also  invited  regarding  any 
Indian  items  on  which  new  or  additional  conces- 
sions might  be  requested  as  compensation  for  any 
agreed  modification. 

It  is  requested  that  any  such  views  be  submitted 
by  the  close  of  business  August  16, 1954.  All  com- 
munications on  these  matters,  in  11  copies,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


International  air  services  transit  agreement.     Signed  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.    Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  8,  1945.     59  Stat.  1693;  EAS 
487. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Israel,  June  16, 1954. 

Germany-Allied  High  Commission 

Agreement  concerning  storage  of,  access  to,  and  release  of 
information  from  the  archives  of  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mission and  connected  tripartite  agencies,  and  ex- 
changes of  notes  relating  to  the  Bipartite  Coal  Control 
Group.  Signed  at  Bonn  June  30,  1954  by  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Entered  into 
force  June  30,  1954. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Protocol  on  status  of  international  military  headquarters. 
Signed  at  Paris  August  28,  1952.     Entered  into  force 
April  10,  1954.    TIAS  2978. 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  June  22, 1954. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention  signed  at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.1 

Signature:  Cuba,  June  28,  1954. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  annexes, 
final  protocol,  and  radio  regulations.    Signed  at  Atlantic 
City  October  2,  1947.     Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1949.    And  additional  protocols.    TIAS  1901. 
Ratification  deposited:  Panama,  June  8, 1954. 

International  telecomunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Israel,  June  10,  1954;  Italy, 
June  10,  1954 ;  Monaco,  June  10,  1954 ;  Canada,  June  23, 
1954. 

Final  protocol  to  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  June  10, 1954. 

Additional  protocols  to  the  international  telecommunica- 
tion convention.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22, 
1952.     Entered  into  force  December  22,  1952.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  June  10,  1954. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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BILATERAL 
Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
weather  station  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Ottawa  June  4  and  28,  1954.  Entered  into 
force  June  28, 1954. 

Chile 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  housing  program  in  Chile. 
Signed  at  Santiago  June  28,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
June  28, 1954. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  for  cooperative  program  of  industrial  service 
in  Ecuador.  Signed  at  Quito  June  30,  1954.  Entered 
into  force  June  30, 1954. 

Greece 

Agreement  amending  Article  11  of  the  Education  Agree- 
ment of  April  23,  1948  (TIAS  1751).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Athens  June  28,  1954.  Entered  into 
force  June  28, 1954. 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  general  agreement  for  technical 
cooperation  of  February  26,  1951  (TIAS  2401).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  June  21,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  June  21, 1954. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  a  program  of 
technical  cooperation  of  May  9,  1952  (TIAS  2570),  as 
amended  (TIAS  2697  and  2788).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  June  21,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
June  21, 1954. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  a  program  of 
technical  cooperation  of  May  9,  1952  (TIAS  2570),  as 
amended.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv 
June  29,  1954.     Entered  into  force  June  29,  1954. 

Mexico 

Agreement  for  establishment  in  Mexico  of  a  training 
school  for  operators  and  mechanics  of  construction, 
agricultural,  and  transportation  equipment,  pursuant 
to  general  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  dated 
June  27,  1951  (TIAS  2273).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Mexico  April  6,  1954.  Entered  into  force  April 
6,  1954. 

Nicaragua 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  a  cooperative 
program  of  agriculture  in  Nicaragua  of  June  30,  1953 
(TIAS  2857),  and  providing  financial  contributions  for 
the  program.  Signed  at  Managua  June  23,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  June  23, 1954. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  1954  supplementary  program 
agreement  for  technical  cooperation  of  December  28, 
1953  (TIAS  2889).  Signed  at  Karachi  June  24,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  June  24, 1954. 

Peru 

Agreement  extending  Army  Mission  Agreement  dated( 
June  20,  1949  (TIAS  1937).  Effected  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  March  18  and  April  20,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  April  20, 1954. 

Turkey 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  two  United  States  sub- 
marines to  Turkey.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Ankara  February  16  and  July  1,  1954.  Entered  into 
force  July  1, 1954. 

Agreement  relating  to  relief  from  Turkish  taxation  on 
expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
for  common  defense.  Signed  at  Ankara  June  23,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  June  23,  1954. 

Agreement  relative  to  the  implementation  of  the  Agree- 
ment Between  the  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Regarding  the  Status  of  Their  Forces  of  June  19,  1951 
(TIAS  2846).  Signed  at  Ankara  June  23,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  June  23,  1954. 
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merica's  Primary  Interests  in  Asia 


by  Under  Secretary  Smith  x 


Following  are  remarks  by  Under  Secretary 
mith  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  by  John 
'ightower  of  the  Associated  Press  and  Bill  Cos- 
ilo  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  the 
BS  television  program,  " Crossroads  Asia,"  on 
ugust  1. 

\:  How  would  you  describe  America's  primary 
iterests  in  that  part  of  the  world  today? 

. :  I  should  think  the  best  way  to  illustrate  Amer- 
:a's  interest  in  Asia  is  to  remind  you,  and  the 
udience,  of  some  of  our  major  actions  in  Asia  in 
le  past.     They  have  been  great  ones. 

You  remember  that  we  used  our  influence  to 
revent  China  from  being  carved  up  by  the  Great 
'owers  half  a  century  ago. 

The  war  we  fought  a  decade  ago  was  fought  in 
art  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  China  by  Im- 
erial  Japan. 

Our  grant  of  independence  to  the  Philippines, 
one  in  1946  in  accordance  with  a  promise  made 
Dme  years  ago,  has  produced  one  of  the  most  loyal, 
lithful,  and  devoted  allies  that  we  have. 

The  exertion  of  our  influence  in  favor  of  the 
idependence  of  other  Southeast  Asian  countries. 

The  war  we  fought  to  prevent  the  conquest  of 
ie(-.epublic  of  Korea  by  Communist  imperialism. 

The  support  we  gave  to  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
"it  ^-Nam,  and  the  French  Union,  that  prevented 
le  Communists  from  overrunning  all  of  Indo- 
hina  at  least. 

Now,  in  all  of  these  actions,  you  see,  the  United 
tates  has  been  acting  in  behalf  of  the  independ- 
nce  of  Asian  countries.  What  we'd  like  to  see 
1  Asia  is  a  community  of  free  and  self-supporting 
;ates.     That  is  where  our  interest  is. 

The  reasons  are :  first,  because  we  cherish  certain 
dues ;  we  believe  in  freedom,  for  example.  Sec- 
id,  we  wish  to  be  able  to  exchange  goods  and 
leas  freely  in  Asia.    And,  third,  our  own  security 

1  Press  release  417  dated  July  31. 
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would  be   jeopardized   if   Southeast  Asia   were 
brought  under  hostile  imperialism. 
I  think  the  answer  is  there. 

Q :  General,  in  your  opinion,  which  is  the  greater 
problem  in  Asia  today — nationalism  or  com- 
munism ? 

A:  Well,  if  you  mean  by  "nationalism"  what  I 
mean,  I  would  like  to  answer  the  question  this 
way: 

Communism  is  a  movement  to  bring  all  of  the 
people  in  the  world  under  one  all-powerful  cen- 
tral authority,  and  I  define  nationalism  as  the 
passionate  desire  of  people  to  live  their  own  lives 
in  their  own  way.  The  two  are  incompatible,  it 
seems  to  me. 

As  to  which  is  the  greater  problem,  the  answer 
is  that  communism  is  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting the  nationalists  today;  and  nationalism 
is  the  greatest  problem  confronting  the  Com- 
munists. And  I  well  recall  that  a  correspondent 
friend  of  mine  interviewing  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
when  he  returned  to  Southeast  Asia,  asked  him 
laughingly,  "Mr.  Ho,  are  you  still  a  Communist?" 
He  said,  "I  don't  have  to  "be  a  Communist.  I  can 
now  be  a  nationalist."  He  meant  by  that,  by  pos- 
ing as  the  champion  of  a  nationalist  movement  the 
Communists  can  sometimes  gain  important  ad- 
vantages, as  they  did  in  China  and  in  Viet-Nam ; 
but  in  the  end,  the  nationalism  of  subject  people 
will,  I  believe,  break  the  Communist  empire  into 
fragments. 

Now,  I  don't  say  that's  going  to  happen  within 
our  lifetime,  but  the  stress  and  strain  is  there. 
Nationalism,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  pride  of  a 
people  in  its  heritage,  its  determination  to  be  in- 
dependent, is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  on  the  side 
of  the  free  world. 

Collective  Defense 

Q :  Well,  now,  sir,  very  much  work  has  been  done 
recently  in  organizing  a  Southeast  Asian  collective 
defense.  TJow  would,  that  contribute  toward  stop- 
ping communism,  in  Asia? 
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A :  You  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  as  you 
know.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  eroded,  bit  by  bit. 
The  demonstrated  peril  of  communism  in  the 
general  area  of  Southeast  Asia  is  not  only  its  open 
aggression,  but  it's  even  more,  I  think,  the  covert 
subversion.  Both  of  these  threats  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully defeated  except  by  the  determined  unity 
of  action  in  the  free  governments  and  the  people 
who  wish  to  preserve  their  sovereignty.  They 
have  got  to  fight  for  their  independence  and  for 
their  national  institutions,  and  the  coordination  of 
effort  and  increased  strength,  the  security  and 
confidence  which  we  can  achieve  through  collec- 
tive action  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  sum  total 
of  what  each  nation  would  be  willing  and  able 
to  do  by  itself.  That's  the  great  advantage  of 
this  collective  action. 

Q:  General,  what  countries  do  you  think  should 
belong  to  a  Southeast  Asian  treaty  organization? 

A :  Well,  personally,  I  feel  that  every  free  country 
of  the  area  which  is  interested  in  its  own  self- 
preservation  should  at  least  be  willing  to  explore 
the  advantages  inherent  in  the  concept  of  collec- 
tive security. 

Now,  we  recognize  there  are  certain  limiting 
factors  relative  to  the  actual  participation  in  such 
an  arrangement  by  some  of  the  countries  in  South- 
east Asia.  There  is  the  matter  of  geography,  a 
willingness  to  participate,  the  acceptability  to 
other  participants. 

You  know  that  a  number  of  countries  have  al- 
ready indicated  their  willingness  to  meet  together 
to  discuss  how  best  to  protect  their  individual  and 
common  liberties  through  a  regional  arrangement. 
I'd  rather  not  speculate  as  to  which  free  countries 
will  actually  be  members,  but  I  must  say  that  we 
view  the  question  of  membership  as  a  rather  open 
matter,  and  we  assume  that  the  original  partici- 
pants will  always  be  prepared  to  consider  addi- 
tional memberships. 

Q:  You  refer  to  drawing  a  line,  sir.  Could  you 
say  where,  in  the  opinion  of  Washington,  the  line 
should  be  drawn  against  communism? 

A:  Before  we  get  too  deeply  into  the  subject,  I 
think  I  ought  to  point  out  that  we  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  preliminary  consultations  with  interested 
governments.  It's  not  settled  what  form  the  pro- 
posed organization  will  take.  I  don't  want,  there- 
fore, to  talk  about  the  actual  details,  such  as  the 
details  of  membership,  the  methods  of  imple- 
mentation, councils,  whatever  they  may  be,  char- 
ters and  the  like,  something  that  hasn't  yet  been 
brought  into  being — these  will  all  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  participating  nations,  but  we 
are  making  excellent  progress. 

Q :  Could  you  say,  on  one  point  of  such  an  organi- 
sation, rohat  kind  of  commitment  should  be  made 
by  the  countries  joining  the  alliance?  By  that  I 
mean,  should  they  pledge  themselves  to  fight  auto- 


matically, for  example,  if  the  Communists  crossei 
whatever  line  was  drawn? 

A :  No,  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  can  onl; 
be  made  after  the  interested  parties  have  workei 
out  provisions  which  will  be  individually  and  col 
lectively  acceptable  to  them,  within  their  capa 
bilities,  and  in  accordance  with  their  constitu 
tional  practices.  But  this,  I  would  like  to  saj 
is  my  own  opinion. 

We  have  now  set  up,  as  a  result  of  the  Genev 
agreement,  a  group  of  small,  almost  defenseles 
states,  and  of  course  if  one  can  assume  good  fait] 
on  the  part  of  the  Communists,  which  I  alway 
question,  they  will  be  secure.  I  think,  however 
that  their  existence  must  in  some  way  be  guaran 
teed.  That  does  not  essentially  mean  that  thei 
borders  are  lines  which  would  be  defended,  but  i 
might  well  be  said  that  if,  by  aggression,  eithe 
overt  or  covert,  those  frontiers  are  crossed,  that  i 
evidence  of  the  ill  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Com 
munists  and  may  be  a  threat  to  our  collective  secu 
rity.  Other  things  might  then  automatically  hap 
pen,  if  you  understand  what  I  mean. 

Danger  of  Subversion 

Q:  Well,  now,  General,  stopping  military  ag 
gression  is  only  one  part  of  the  problem,  of  halt 
ing  communism  in  Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhen 
The  other  part  is  the  danger  of  subversion  or  in 
ternal  aggression.  Now,  how  could  the  Unitei 
States  and  its  Allies  block  that  kind  of  aggression 

A :  Well,  that's  the  most  difficult  of  our  problems 
and  of  course  you  saw  a  perfect  example  of  i 
in  Viet-Nam.  Communist  subversion  takes  ad 
vantage  of,  let  us  say,  ignorance,  gullibility,  or- 
more  important — economic  dislocations,  or  socif 
or  political  injustices,  or  corruption,  or  other  weal 
ness,  in  order  to  attempt  to  weaken  and  ultimatel 
overthrow  non- Communist  governments. 

Now,  by  eliminating  such  conditions,  and  b 
determined  effort  to  improve  internal  security, 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  block  Communist  sul 
version. 

There  again  you  have  the  problem  of  colle^th 
effort  and  collective  assistance.  We  think  that  in 
provement  in  education,  a  greater  exchange  < 
information,  intelligence,  and  experience  amor* 
the  free  world  allies,  economic  assistance,  mutu 
assistance  possibly  in  many  forms,  including  he" 
for  police  and  for  local  security  forces,  would  1 
among  the  measures  that  might  be  used  effectivel 

A  good  many  of  these  activities  can  be  carrii 
out  under  a  proposed  Southeast  Asian  arrang 
ment,  and  such  an  arrangement  would  not  nece 
sarily,  I  think,  not  even  essentially  be  a  milita 
pact. 

Q:  General,  Southeast  Asia  is  only  one  of  t: 
regions,  of  course,  that  is  threatened  by  comma- 
ism  pressing  outward  from  China.     We  alrea*< 
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ave  defense  treaties  with  Korea,  Japan,  the  Phil- 
opines,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia — why  not 
ring  them  all  into  one  alliance? 

. :  I  think  you  will  agree  that  recent  develop- 
lents  in  Southeast  Asia  have  lent  a  particular 
rgency  to  the  development  of  the  Southeast 
si  an  collective  security  arrangement,  comprising 
3  many  nations  in  that  area  as  are  willing  to  take 
art.  That's  why  we  concentrated  so  specifically 
n  that  area. 

Of  the  nations  you  have  mentioned,  such  a  pact 
mild  probably  include  the  Philippines,  for  ex- 
mple;  certainly  Thailand.  Both  the  Philippines 
nd  Thailand  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
»in.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  in  the  Pacific 
pea,  and  they  are  very  much  concerned.  Whether 
lis  pact  should  eventually  be  expanded  to  include 
iv  Japan  or  Korea  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  much 
»nger  range  consideration,  and  there  are  many 
roblems  involved. 

You  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  membership  in 
pact  like  this  must  be  acceptable  to  the  other 
articipants.  The  process  of  drawing  the  coun- 
■ies  in  East  Asia  together  is  a  very,  very  difficult 
rocess.  When  Secretary  Dulles  went  out  into  the 
acific  to  work  out  some  specific  security  treaties 
1 1951,  for  example,  he  had  in  mind  the  possibility 
f  having  a  rather  broad  pact.  However,  the  po- 
tical  differences,  the  conflicts  of  interests,  cer- 
dn  lack  of  common  tradition  among  many  of  the 
iimtries  made  it  impossible  at  that  time  to  bring 
lis  broader  concept  into  being. 

\ :  Well,  General  Smith,  Communist  propaganda 
laces  heavy  emphasis  on  the  claim  that  the  Reds 
\  Southeast  Asia  are  simply  native  patriots  trying 
)  get  rid  of  the  British  or  the  French,  or,  as  they 
Hen  say,  "American  imperialism}'1  What  can 
\e  United  States  and  its  allies  do  to  counter  that 
ne  of  argument? 

. :  I  think  the  best  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to 
emonstrate  by  our  actions,  as  well  as  our  words, 
lat  what  we  want  for  Asia,  what  we  would  like  to 
>e  the  Asians  have,  is  what  the  Asians  want  them- 
dves. 

What  they  want  most,  I  believe,  is,  first,  national 
idependeiice  and  peace,  and  economic  and  social 
rogress;  and  if  we  can  show  that  we  are  using 
iir  powev  to  help  them  achieve  these  things,  we'll 
able  to  answer  Communist  propaganda 
Tectively. 

:  General,  I  would  like  to  get  on  to  another  tack 
■I  this  subject.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  recent  at- 
!.cks  on  the  British  commercial  airliner  and  on 
merican  search  planes  near  Hainan  Island  are 
ipical  of  the  kind  of  trouble  that  may  be  ex- 
acted from  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the 
dure? 

1 :  I  fear  so.  We  have  had  this  from  time  to  time, 
Jriodically.  The  belligerent  attitude  of  the 
'hinese  Communists,  their  disregard  for  interna- 


tional humanitarian  conventions,  were  demon- 
strated there.  I  think  it's  rather  unlikely  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  will  change  its 
attitude  or  its  actions  as  long  as  it  remains  sub- 
servient to,  or  a  willing  ally  of,  international 
communism. 

Q :  Now,  General,  if  the  Chinese  Communists  per- 
sist in  being  tough,  does  the  United  States  have 
any  alternative  course  of  action,  I  mean  other  than 
taking  a  strong  line  itself? 

A :  Well,  we  are  certainly  not  going  to  be  intimi- 
dated. We  will  continue  to  take  whatever  action 
seems  to  us  to  be  necessary  in  safeguarding  our 
interests,  and  we'll  continue  to  stand  ready,  with 
other  nations,  in  resisting  Communist  aggression, 
when  we  are  called  on  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  some  of  our 
European  friends,  that  we  are,  as  has  been  said, 
trigger  happy,  or  overly  impetuous,  I  think  is  not 
correct.  Our  actions  will  be  well  and  carefully 
considered. 

Q :  Well,  now,  Ws  been  suggested  sometimes  that 
one  way  to  check  communism  in  Asia  would  be  to 
recognize  the  Chinese  Communists  and  try  to  get 
along  with  them  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  Brit- 
ish policy  has  developed  in  that  direction  for  sev- 
eral years.  Do  you  think  such  a  course  would  pay 
dividends  to  the  United  States? 

A :  The  Chinese  Communists  have  openly  declared 
their  hostility  toward  all  the  non-Communist  gov- 
ernments of  the  Far  East  as  well  as  to  the  Western 
Powers  with  interests  in  the  areas,  particularly 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War. 

The  United  States  has  been  singled  out  by  the 
Chinese  Reds  as  the  so-called  imperialist  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  region,  and  I  may  say  that  during 
the  Korean  phase  of  the  Geneva  Conference  no 
nation  was  attacked  by  name,  by  the  Communists, 
except  the  United  States.  Where  they  wished  to 
make  a  collective  attack,  they  said,  "The  United 
States  and  certain  other  nations,"  but  we  were  the 
only  ones  that  were  attacked  by  name,  and  con- 
sistently attacked  by  name. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  each  of  the  inde- 
pendent governments  of  Asia,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, has  been  denounced  in  terms  such  as  "reac- 
tionary," "undemocratic,"  or  "puppets  of  the 
imperialists,"  and  in  the  face  of  this  record  of 
Chinese  Communist  hostility  toward  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  toward  the  independent  gov- 
ernments of  Asia,  it's  very  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  whatever  professions  of  friendship  they 
might  make  can  be  regarded  as  more  than  complete 
hypocrisy,  or  at  least  as  a  temporary  tactical  move. 

That's  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Question  of  Unifying  Korea 

Q :  Now,  another  policy  would  be  to  get  very  tough 
on  specific  issues — for  example,  the  unification  of 
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Korea.  President  Rhee  has  often  advocated  re- 
newal of  the  war  in  Korea  as  a  means  of  unifying 
that  country.  Why  should  the  United  States  not 
support  Rhee  in  this? 

A :  Yon  remember  President  Eisenhower's  recent 
statement  at  a  press  conference  ?  He  pointed  out 
clearly  that  the  United  Nations  engaged  in  mili- 
tary action  in  Korea  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
the  Communist  aggressors  into  the  territory  of 
South  Korea,  and  that  that  action  had  never  had, 
as  its  objective,  the  liberation  of  North  Korea,  or 
the  political  unification  of  Korea.  The  President 
added  that  while  the  division  of  Korea  consti- 
tuted a  very  unsatisfactory  situation,  there  is  no 
thought  on  the  part  of  any  of  us  to  start  an  ag- 
gressive move  for  unifying  the  country. 

You  remember  the  United  States  Senate,  when 
it  ratified  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  on  Korea, 
reemphasized,  in  a  special  resolution,  that  it  was 
the  clear  intent  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  defense  treaty  not  be  construed  as  requir- 
ing the  United  States  to  give  assistance  to  Korea 
except  in  event  of  armed  attack  against  territory 
which  has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
as  lawfully  brought  under  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  lawful  government  of  Korea. 

Q :  General,  you  returned  from  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference 2  weeks  ago.  Did  you  find  evidence  in  the 
negotiations  there  on  Korea  and  Indochina  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  like  to  discover 
some  way  of  getting  along  with  other  countries? 
What  was  your  impression? 

A:  "Well,  my  very  definite  impression  was  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  seeking  a  way  of 
getting  along  with  other  countries.  By  that  I 
mean  they  were  seeking  a  way  of  getting  what 
they  want  out  of  other  countries  without  risking 
another  Korea.  Now,  they  want  trade  with  the 
free  world.  They  want  a  chance  to  industrialize. 
They  would  like — they  want  more  than  anything 
else — international  acceptance.  They  want  an 
opportunity  to  consolidate  their  position  and  to 
increase  their  influence  in  Asia. 

I  don't  mean  by  this,  in  any  way,  to  imply  a 
change  in  their  long-range  program,  which  I  do 
not  think — I  am  certain — has  not  been  changed. 
They  now  appear  to  be  exploiting  other  means 
of  achieving  their  objective — their  control  in 
Asia. 

Q:  Well,  to  state  that  question  in  a  little  different 
way,  General,  just  for  the  sake  of  emphasis:  Do 
you  think  the  Indochina  cease-fire  foreshadows 
an  end  of  the  cold  war  in  Asia? 

A:  Well,  you  know,  the  cold  war  is  not  of  our 
making.  I  am  afraid  it  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  Communists  seek  to  extend  their  sway  over 
other  people. 

However,  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  free  people  will  continue.     As  for 


what  the  Communists  intend,  it  may  be  that  they 
mean  to  reduce  their  more  obvious  expansionist 
pressures  on  the  free  world  for  a  time,  for  tactical 
or  psychological  reasons.  You  remember  Lenin's 
"two  steps  forward,  one  step  back"  quotation. 
But  I  haven't  seen  any  signs  that  they  are  ready 
to  settle  down  as  peaceful  members  of  society. 
I'll  believe  the  cold  war,  as  it's  been  called,  is  over 
when  the  Soviet  Union  begins  to  reduce  its  enor- 
mous military  establishments,  when  it  starts  to 
lift  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  when  it  makes  some 
move  to  free  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  If  we  see  those  hopeful  signs,  then  I 
think  we  might  begin  to  relax,  but  not  until  then. 

"Co-existence" 

Q:  Well,  this  brings  us  around,  sir,  to  the  word 
"co-existence."  The  Russians  seem  to  want  the 
free  world  to  believe  that  they  favor  a  relaxation 
in  the  struggle.  Some  Europeans  seem  to  agree. 
Is  it  safe  for  the  United  States  Government,  in 
forming  policy,  to  bring  any  such  assumption  into 
its  consideration? 

A :  Well,  it's  certain  the  Soviet  Union,  for  its  own 
purposes,  would  like  to  allay  the  feeling  of  alarm 
that  caused  the  free  nations  to  draw  together  for 
their  common  defense  after  the  Communist  seizure 
of  power  in  Czechoslovakia. 

When  I  first  talked  with  Stalin,  after  I  went  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  made  a  statement,  carefully 
prepared  here,  which  outlined  the  then  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  invited  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  free  world  had  become  alarmed 
by  this  dynamic  expansionism  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that,  if  it  continued,  it  would  in- 
evitably cause  the  free  world  to  draw  together  for 
its  own  security,  but  only  for  its  own  security. 

I  reminded  Mr.  Molotov  of  that  statement  dur- 
ing Geneva. 

The  Communists  now  would  like  to  lull  the 
world  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  we  are 
rather  easily  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security, 
because  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  rectitude  and 
we  like  to  think  that  other  people  have  the  same 
ideas  as  we  have.  If  they  are  able  to  do  so,  they 
can,  behind  this  screen,  pursue  their  tactics  of  sub- 
version, infiltration,  and  propaganda.  They'd, 
like  to  have  the  world  believe  that  their  aim  is 
peaceful,  that  the  danger  of  war  arises  from  the 
belligerence  of  the  United  States.  You  hear  that 
repeated  constantly. 

They'd  like  to  isolate  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  basic  objectives  of  their  foreign  policy  is 
to  separate  the  United  States  from  its  Allies. 

Their  shift  to  a  new  soft  line  is  an  admission,  I 
think,  that  the  openly  bullying  tactics  of  the  past 
have  not  quite  paid  the  dividends  that  they 
expected. 

Q:  Well,  General,  in  the  light  of  what  you  say 
about  this  Russian  attitude  which  we  have  ob- 
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served  throughout  the  postwar  period,  why  do 
you  think  the  Reds  made  peace  in  Indochina?  To 
many  people  they  seemed  to  be  militarily  success- 
ful at  the  time. 

A :  As  you  know,  I  said  when  I  left  Geneva,  when 
[  was  asked  whether  the  Geneva  agreement  rep- 
resented a  Far  Eastern  Munich  for  the  Allies, 
[  think  that  those  agreements  were  a  reflection 
jf  the  military  situation  in  Indochina.  They  rep- 
resented the  best  possible  settlement  which  could 
oe  obtained  in  the  light  of  that  situation.  I  said 
;hat  it's  rarely  possible  to  gain,  at  the  conference 
;able,  what  could  not  be  gained  or  held  on  the 
battlefield.     Now,  that  was  our  position. 

The  Communists  seem  to  have  had  the  initiative, 
;hey  did  have  it  on  the  battlefield  to  a  degree  which 
Dut  them  in  a  very  threatening  position,  but  I 
;hink  that  the  same  reasoning  lies  behind  the  fact 
hat  they  too  were  willing  to  reach  an  agreement. 
Hie  Viet  Minh  had  suffered  a  great  deal  during 
his  very  long  war.  With  the  Communists,  prob- 
ibly  what  tipped  the  scales  was  the  potential  mil- 
tary  situation,  if  they  were  to  prolong  the  war — 
he  power  of  the  United  States  which  conceivably 
hen  might  have  been  used.  They  saw  definite 
dgns  of  the  closing  of  allied  ranks,  the  quick  for- 
nation  of  a  collective  security  arrangement  to 
:omprehend  the  Associated  States,  possibly  an  in- 
Teased  order  of  military  operation.  I  think 
hat's  it. 

J:  General,  we  now  have  ttoo  divided  countries 
n  Asia,  Korea  and  Indochina.  What  effect 
s  this  sort  of  division  going  to  have  on  the  East- 
West  relationships? 

|L :  Divisions  of  this  sort  are  always  thoroughly 
)ad.  They  are  very  unsatisfactory,  since  they  rep- 
resent no  common  solution.  They  create  points 
>f  local  and  of  East-West  friction  which  will  pre- 
iumably  remain  unless  there  is  a  satisfactory  per- 
nanent  solution. 

But  I  must  say  that  the  resultant  frictions  are 
iomewhat  less  severe  probably  than  those  which 
•esult  from  inconclusive  and  prolonged  bloody 
vars,  and  they  do,  for  the  moment  at  least,  bring 
o  a  halt  the  bloodshed  and  disruption  of  actual 
varfare. 

The  Communists  feel  that  time  works  to  their 
idvantage,  I  am  sure,  in  the  area.  We  would 
lope  to  make  it  work  to  ours. 

We  don't  accept  these  divisions  as  permanent 
political  solutions.  We  accept  them  as  truce  lines 
>rought  about  as  a  harsh  military  necessity  re- 
;ulting  from  Communist  aggression,  and  we  will 
:ontinue  to  work  toward  unification  under  con- 
litions  of  freedom  and  independence. 

In   Viet-Nam,   both    sides  have   promised  free 


elections  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uni- 
fied country.  So  there's  some  small  hope  for  a 
real  solution  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  parti- 
tion there.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  wheth- 
er the  Communists  are  acting  in  good  faith. 

Trade  With  Red  China 

Q:  General,  to  get  hack  to  this  question  of  co- 
existence with  Communists,  one  major  aspect  of 
the  question,  of  course,  is  trade.  Some  of  the  Al- 
lied countries,  notably  Britain,  want  to  build  up 
trade  with  Red  China.  Now,  what  does  the  United 
States  Government  think  about  this  whole 
problem? 

A :  We  don't  believe  in  putting  into  the  hands  of 
these  people  the  tools  to  make  or  build  an  indus- 
trial base  for  further  adventures  in  aggression. 
The  policy  of  total  embargo  to  Communist  China 
has  been  the  consistent  position  of  the  United 
States,  but,  as  you  mentioned,  other  free  countries 
have  not  been  able  to  accept  this  position  as  it 
applies  to  non-strategic  goods. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Allied-country 
trade  policies  toward  Communist  China,  consider- 
ing the  difference  in  political,  economical,  geo- 
graphic, and  other  important  circumstances,  is  not 
the  area  of  disagreement  but  the  area  of  agree- 
ment reflected  in  the  United  Nations  strategic- 
embargo  resolution.  We  are  better  off  than  we 
think  we  are  in  some  respects. 

Q :  Does  the  real  answer  to  communism,  in  the 
areas  of  Asia  xohich,  are  still  free  from  it,  lie  pri- 
marily, do  you  think,  General,  in  building  military 
power  there,  or  in  such  measures  as  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  and  strengthening 
their  local  governments? 

A :  I  don't  think  that  you  can  say  that  either  one, 
rather  than  the  other,  is  the  real  answer.  It  is 
essential  to  remedy  situations  that  lead  to  wide- 
spread wretchedness,  such  things  as  unemploy- 
ment, hunger,  landlessness  among  the  peasantry, 
the  oppression  by  foreign  rulers  or  native  over- 
lords, corruption  and  self-seeking  in  government — 
all  the  things  that  cause  despairing  people  to  turn 
to  communism  as  a  way  out. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  country  simply  to  be 
anti-Communist;  and  please  remember  how  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  in  the  years  before  June  1950, 
proved  immune  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  Commun- 
ists to  subvert  it.  The  result  was  that  they 
launched  a  military  attack  on  it. 

The  answer  is  that  a  country  exposed  to  Com- 
munist pressure  must  not  only  have  a  strong  and 
healthy  society  but  must  also  have  the  means  to 
defend  itself  from  attack. 
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U.S.  Protests  Against  Attacks 
by  Communist  Chinese  Planes 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  406  dated  July  26 

As  I  announced  on  Saturday,  July  24,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  had  ordered  two  United  States 
aircraft  carriers  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  assault  upon  the  British  com- 
mercial airliner  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
three  Americans  and  the  wounding  of  three 
others.1  The  mission  as  stated  then  of  these  ships 
and  their  planes  was  to  conduct  and  protect  fur- 
ther rescue  and  search  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tragedy. 

This  Government  is  now  informed  that  two 
United  States  carrier-based  planes  of  the  rescue 
type,  while  conducting  their  mission  of  mercy  and 
seeking  possible  survivors,  were  attacked  over  the 
high  seas  by  two  Chinese  Communist  fighter  air- 
craft, apparently  of  the  same  type  as  shot  down 
the  Cathay  Pacific  commercial  airliner.  The 
United  States  planes  returned  the  fire  and  the  two 
Chinese  Communist  planes  were  shot  down.  There 
were  no  casualties  on  the  United  States  side. 

The  United  States  plans  to  protest  most  vigor- 
ously against  this  further  evidence  of  Chinese 
Communist  brutality  and  their  belligerent  inter- 
ference with  a  humanitarian  rescue  operation  be- 
ing conducted  over  the  high  seas. 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  410  dated  July  27 

The  U.S.  Government  has  requested  the  British 
Government  to  instruct  its  representative  at  Peip- 
ing  to  present  to  the  top  authorities  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  U.S. 
Government  against  the  barbarous  and  lawless  at- 
tack on  July  23, 1954,  at  approximately  8 :  45  a.  m., 
local  time,  against  a  British  Cathay  Pacific  de- 
fenseless and  unarmed  commercial  airliner  and  its 
passengers.  Occurring  over  international  waters 
about  30  miles  south  of  Hainan  Island,  this  un- 
provoked and  unwarranted  attack  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  three  United  States  citizens,  including 
two  children  of  the  tender  ages  of  2  and  4  years, 
and  the  wounding  of  three  other  U.S.  citizens,  in- 
cluding a  child  age  6. 

In  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  appropriate 
punishment  is  demanded  of  all  persons  bearing 
responsibility  for  this  criminal  attack,  as  well  as 
compensation  for  the  victims  and  the  family  of 
those  killed.  A  further  demand  is  made  that 
measures  be  taken  to  guard  against  repetition  of 
such  an  action  and  that  the  U.S.  Government  be 
informed,  through  the  British  Government,  of  the 
nature  of  such  measures. 


In  a  separate  communication  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  transmission  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  at  Peiping,  the  U.S.  Government 
stated  that  it  had  received  an  official  report  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  authorities  in  the  Pacific  that  at 
approximately  10 :  05  a.  m.,  local  time,  on  July  26, 
1954,  two  U.S.  carrier-based  planes,  while  search- 
ing the  area  where  the  British  airliner  had  been 
shot  down  near  Hainan  July  23,  were  attacked  and 
fired  upon  by  two  Chinese  Communist  LA-9  air- 
craft. These  are  low-wing  single  seat  fighters  re- 
ported to  be  the  Communists'  fastest  propeller 
driven  fighters.  The  incident  occurred  well  over 
international  waters  approximately  13  miles  from 
Hainan.  U.S.  pilots  of  the  search  planes  report 
that  during  this  unprovoked  and  wanton  attack  a 
Chinese  Communist  gunboat  also  opened  fire  on 
the  U.S.  planes,  which  were  engaged  on  a  mission 
of  mercy,  searching  the  area  of  the  first  attack  for 
possible  survivors  of  the  July  23  assault. 

The  United  States  requested  that  a  most  vigor- 
ous protest  be  made  to  top  level  authorities  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  at  Peiping.  Demand 
is  made  for  adequate  punishment  of  those  respon- 
sible. The  further  demand  is  made  that  immedi- 
ate, effective  steps  be  taken  to  assure  that  there  be 
no  repetition  of  this  deplorable  attack  and  that  the 
U.S.  Government  be  informed,  through  the  British 
Government,  as  to  the  nature  of  these  measures. 

The  Communist  regime  at  Peiping  is  informed 
that  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  present 
claims  for  possible  damage  and  injury. 

TEXTS  OF  AIDE   MEMOSRE 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  protests 
vigorously  against  the  barbarous  and  lawless  at- 
tack on  July  23,  1954  at  approximately  8  :  45  a.  m. 
local  time,  against  a  British  Cathay  Pacific  un- 
armed and  defenceless  commercial  airliner  and 
its  passengers.  This  unwarranted  unprovoked  at- 
tack occurred  over  international  waters  about  30 
miles  south  of  Hainan  Island.  It  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  three  United  States  citizens,  including 
two  children  of  tender  age,  two  and  four  years, 
and  the  wounding  of  three  other  United  States 
citizens,  including  a  child  aged  six.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  demands  appropriate 
punishment  of  all  the  persons  having  responsibil- 
ity for  this  criminal  attack  as  well  as  compensation 
for  the  victims  and  families  of  the  deceased.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  demands  that 
measures  be  taken  to  guard  against  a  repetition 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2, 1954,  p.  1G5. 
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2  These  documents  were  handed  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists on  July  27  by  Humphrey  Trevelyan,  British  Charg6 
d'Affaires  at  Peiping,  after  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  made  an 
oral  protest.  They  later  were  returned  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  the  British  mission. 
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if  such  action  and  the  British  Government  be 
nformed  of  the  nature  of  such  measures. 

The  United  States  Defence  authorities  have  re- 
eived  an  official  report  from  the  United  States 
?aval  authorities  in  the  Pacific  that  on  July  26 
t  approximately  10 :  05  a.  m.  local  time  two  United 
states  carrier-based  aircraft  while  searching  the 
rea  of  attack  on  the  Cathay  Pacific  Aircraft  were 
ttacked  and  fired  on  by  two  Chinese  LA-9  air- 
raft.  This  incident  occurred  well  over  the  inter- 
lational  waters  approximately  13  miles  from 
Hainan.  The  United  States  pilots  involved  report 
hat  during  this  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack 

Chinese  gunboat  also  opened  fire  on  the  United 
states  aircraft  which,  as  stated  above,  were  en- 
gaged on  a  mission  of  mercy  search  in  the  vicinity 
or  possible  survivors  of  the  incident  of  July  23. 
?he  Government  of  the  United  States  protests 
nost  strongly  against  these  attacks  and  demands 
hat  those  responsible  be  adequately  punished,  that 
mmediate  effective  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
here  be  no  repetition  of  this  deplorable  attack 
nd  that  the  British  Government  be  informed  as 
o  the  nature  of  such  measures.  The  Government 
>f  the  United  States  reserves  its  right  to  present 
,  claim  for  possible  damage  and  injury  after  thor- 
ough investigation  has  been  completed. 

J.S.-Korean  Talks 

Fhite  House  press  release  dated  July  30 

President  Eisenhower  and  President  Syngman 
Vhee  of  Korea  on  \July  30  issued  the  following 
tatem-ent: 

We  have  had  a  fruitful  and  cordial  exchange  of 
riews  on  a  number  of  matters  of  mutual  concern, 
rhese  conversations  have  strengthened  the  friend- 
hip  existing  between  our  two  countries  and  are 
t  further  demonstration  of  our  solidarity  of 
purpose. 

On  August  8,  1953,  President  Rhee  and  Secre- 
ary  Dulles  agreed  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  would  again  consult  if  the 
)olitical  conference  envisaged  in  the  Armistice  of 
Fuly  27,  1953  failed  to  produce  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement. This  conference  was  held  at  Geneva  from 
Vpril  26  to  June  15,  1954,  but  at  that  meeting  the 
Communists  refused  to  accept  any  formula  for  the 
inification  of  Korea  on  the  basis  of  genuinely  free 
lections  under  U.N.  supervision  and  instead  con- 
inued  to  press  for  arrangements  which  would 
lave  led  directly  and  inevitably  to  extinguishing 
he  liberties  of  the  Korean  people. 


We  reaffirm  our  intention  to  move  forward,  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Korea,  to  achieve  a  unified,  democratic,  and  in- 
dependent Korea.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
Conference  at  Geneva  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question,  we  have  discussed  means  for  con- 
tinuing to  seek  this  objective. 

Our  military  and  economic  advisers  will  con- 
tinue with  more  detailed  discussions  of  the  ques- 
tions of  common  interest  which  concern  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  reiterate  our  determination  to 
continue  to  work  together  in  close  and  reciprocal 
cooperation  to  attain  our  common  objectives  re- 
garding Korea. 

Offer  of  Aid  to  Flood  Victims 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  29 

The  American  people  have  followed  with  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  reports  of  the  widespread 
human  suffering  which  has  already  resulted  from 
serious  flood  conditions  in  large  areas  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Reports  indicate  that  seri- 
ous damage  to  homes  and  crops  has  occurred  all 
along  the  Danube  and  has  been  particularly  heavy 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
and  Yugoslavia.  Moreover,  there  have  been  con- 
siderable hardship  and  destruction  of  property 
along  rivers  in  East  Germany  flowing  north.  The 
full  extent  of  these  losses  cannot  be  known  for 
several  weeks. 

In  West  Germany  and  Austria  U.S.  authorities 
have  extended  emergency  assistance  in  an  effort  to 
alleviate  the  immediate  situation.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  extend  such  aid  as  is  feasible 
throughout  the  flood  areas.  We  stand  ready  to 
make  food  available  to  lighten  the  burden  on  flood 
victims  who  are  struggling  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. 

The  foodstuffs  which  can  be  made  available 
without  delay  could  be  distributed  through  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  international  agency.  Various 
agencies  are  under  consideration,  such  as  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  We  are  also  mak- 
ing inquiries  regarding  the  need  for  medical  and 
other  supplies. 

I  have  asked  our  diplomatic  missions  in  each 
country  which  has  suffered  flood  damage  to  make 
themselves  available  to  the  local  authorities  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  can  be  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively of  assistance  to  aid  those  in  distress. 
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Anglo-Egyptian  Agreement  on  the  Suez  Base 


5TATEIV2ENT   BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  413  dated  July  28 

President  Eisenhower  has  expressed  the  gratifi- 
cation of  this  Government  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  in  principle  on  the  Suez  Base  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Egypt.  I  join  most  heartily  in  his  congratula- 
tions to  both  countries. 

What  has  occurred  is  a  major  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  relations  between  the  states  of  the 
Near  East  and  the  nations  of  the  West.  This 
agreement  eliminates  a  problem  which  has  af- 
fected not  only  the  relations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Egypt  but  also  those  of  the  West- 
ern nations  as  a  whole  with  the  Arab  States.  I 
hope  that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
closer  collaboration  between  the  states  of  the 
Near  East  and  those  of  the  West. 

Thanks  to  this  agreement  a  new  and  more  per- 
manent basis  has  been  laid  for  the  tranquillity  and 
security  of  the  Near  East.  The  United  States 
welcomes  in  particular  Egypt's  decision  to  make 
the  Suez  Base  available  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  case  of  aggression  against  the  area.  The  United 
States  is  also  pleased  to  note  the  recognition  by 
the  two  parties  of  the  importance  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  determination  to  uphold  the  Con- 
vention of  1888,  which  guarantees  freedom  of 
navigation  through  this  vital  artery. 

The  United  States  has  been  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  plans  of  the  present  Egyptian 
Government  to  concentrate  on  internal  social  and 
economic  development.  With  the  solution  of  the 
Base  question,  this  Government  welcomes  the 
stated  intention  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
devote  its  full  energies  to  these  problems  so  impor- 
tant to  the  future  well-being  of  the  Egyptian 
people. 

TEXT  OF  HEADS  OF  AGREEMENT' 

It  is  agreed  between  the  Egyptian  and  British 
Delegations  that,  with  a  view  to  establishing 
Anglo-Egyptian  relations  on  a  new  basis  of  mu- 

1  Initialed  at  Cairo  on  July  27  by  Prime  Minister  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt  and  the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Antony  Head. 


tual  understanding  and  firm  friendship,  and  tak- 
ing into  account  their  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  an  agreement  regarding  the  Suez 
Canal  base  should  now  be  drafted  on  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

2.  The  agreement  will  last  until  the  expiry  of 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  signature.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  of  this  period  the  two  Gov- 
ernments will  consult  together  to  decide  what  ar- 
rangements are  necessary  upon  the  termination  of 
the  agreement. 

3.  Parts  of  the  present  Suez  Canal  base  will  be 
kept  in  efficient  working  order  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  Annex  1  and  capable 
of  immediate  use  in  accordance  with  the  following 
paragraph. 

4.  (i)  In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  by  an  out- 
side Power  on  Egypt  or  on  any  country  which  at 
the  date  of  signature  of  the  present  agreement  is 
a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Joint  Defence  between 
Arab  League  States  2  or  on  Turkey,  Egypt  will 
afford  to  the  United  Kingdom  such  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  base  on  a 
war  footing  and  to  operate  it  effectively.  These 
facilities  will  include  the  use  of  Egyptian  ports 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  strictly  indispensable 
for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

(ii)  In  the  event  of  a  threat  of  an  attack  on  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  countries,  there  shall  be 
immediate  consultation  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  Egypt. 

5.  The  organisation  of  the  base  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  Annex  1  attached. 

6.  The  United  Kingdom  will  be  accorded  the 
right  to  move  any  British  material  into  or  out  of 
the  base  at  its  discretion.  There  will  be  no  in* 
crease  above  the  level  of  supplies  to  be  agreed  upon 
without  the  consent  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

7.  Her  Majesty's  forces  will  be  completely  with- 
drawn from  Egyptian  territory  according  to  a 
schedule  to  be  established  in  due  course  within  s 
period  of  twenty  months  from  the  date  of  signa- 
ture of  this  agreement.  The  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment will  afford  all  necessary  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  men  and  material  in  this  connexion 

8.  The  agreement  will  recognise  that  the  Sue: 
Maritime   Canal,   which   is  an  integral  part  o: 


2  Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia 
Syria,  Yemen. 
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Sgypt,  is  a  waterway  economically,  commercially 
nd  strategically  of  international  importance,  and 
nil  express  the  determination  of  both  parties  to 
phold  the  1888  Convention  guaranteeing  the  free- 
om  of  navigation  of  the  Canal. 

9.  The  Egyptian  Government  will  afford  over- 
ying,  landing  and  servicing  facilities  for  notified 
ights  of  aircraft  under  R.  A.  F.  control.  For 
he  clearance  of  any  flights  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment will  extend  the  most-favoured-nation 
reatment. 

10.  There  will  be  questions  of  detail  to  be  cov- 
red  in  the  drafting  of  the  agreement  including 
he  storage  of  oil,  the  financial  arrangements  nec- 
ssary,  and  other  detailed  matters  of  importance  to 
oth  sides.  These  will  be  settled  by  friendly  agree- 
lent  in  negotiations  which  will  begin  forthwith. 

nnex  1 

RGANISATION  OF  THE  BASE 

Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  have  the  right 
3  maintain  certain  agreed  installations  and  to 
perate  them  for  current  requirements.  Should 
[er  Majesty's  Government  decide  at  any  time  no 
mger  to  maintain  all  these  installations  they  will 
iscuss  with  the  Egyptian  Government  the  dis- 
osal  of  any  installation  which  they  no  longer 
squire.  The  approval  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
lent  must  be  obtained  for  any  new  construction. 

2.  Following  the  withdrawal  of  Her  Majesty's 
orces  the  Egyptian  Government  will  assume  re- 
ponsibility  for  the  security  of  the  base  and  of  all 
quipment  contained  therein,  or  in  transit  on 
Egyptian  territory  to  and  from  the  base. 

3.  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  conclude  con- 
tacts with  one  or  more  British  or  Egyptian  com- 
lercial  firms  for  the  upkeep  and  operation  of  the 
istallations  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  and  the 
laintenance  of  the  stores  contained  in  these  in- 
tallations.  These  commercial  firms  will  have  the 
ight  to  engage  British  and  Egyptian  civilian 
schnicians  and  personnel;  the  number  of  the 
British  technicians  employed  by  these  commer- 
ial  firms  shall  not  exceed  a  figure  which  shall  be 
greed  upon  in  the  detailed  negotiations.  These 
ommercial  firms  will  have  also  the  right  to  engage 
uch  local  labour  as  they  may  require. 

4.  The  Egyptian  Government  will  give  full  sup- 
ort  to  the  commercial  firms  referred  to  in  para- 
Taph  3  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  these  tasks  and 
nil  designate  an  authority  with  whom  the  con- 
ractors  can  co-operate  for  the  discharge  of  their 
uties. 

5.  The  Egyptian  Government  will  maintain  in 
;oocl  order  such  installations,  public  utilities,  com- 


munications, bridges,  pipelines  and  wharves,  etc., 
as  will  be  handed  over  to  it  according  to  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments.  The  commercial 
firms  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  will  be  afforded 
such  facilities  as  may  be  required  in  their 
operations. 

6.  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  afforded 
facilities  for  the  inspection  of  the  installations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1  and  the  work  being  car- 
ried out  therein.  To  facilitate  this  personnel  shall 
be  attached  to  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  in  Cairo. 
The  maximum  number  of  such  personnel  will  be 
agreed  between  the  two  Governments. 


Cabinet  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies  and  Resources  Policy 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  30 

The  White  House,  on  July  30,  announced  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies  and  Resources  Policy.  The  Committee 
will  be  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  following 
agencies :  Department  of  State,  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Justice,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Department  of  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion— Chairman. 

The  defense  of  the  Nation  in  wartime  and  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  U.S.  economy  in  peace- 
time require  an  abundant  supply  of  energy.  The 
industrial  progress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
marked  by  rapidly  increasing  annual  and  per 
capita  utilization  of  energy  resources. 

At  the  direction  of  the  President  the  Committee 
will  undertake  a  study  to  evaluate  all  factors  per- 
taining to  the  continued  development  of  energy 
supplies  and  resources  and  fuels  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  aim  of  strengthening  the  national 
defense,  providing  orderly  industrial  growth,  and 
assuring  supplies  for  our  expanding  national 
economy  and  for  any  future  emergency. 

The  Committee  will  review  factors  affecting  the 
requirements  and  supplies  of  the  major  sources  of 
energy  including:  coal  (anthracite,  bituminous, 
and  lignite,  as  well  as  coke,  coal  tars,  and  synthetic 
liquid  fuels),  petroleum,  and  natural  gas. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  members  of  the  Committee,  will 
appoint  from  outside  of  the  Government  experts 
in  each  one  of  the  areas  to  be  studied  to  serve, 
under  his  direction,  as  members  of  a  task  force  or 
forces. 

The  Committee  will  submit,  not  later  than  De- 
cember 1,  1954,  its  recommendations  to  the 
President. 
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Agriculture  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


by  Thruston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations  1 


I  am  here  to  discuss  problems  not  peculiar  to 
anjf  single  industry,  nor  to  any  group,  nor  even 
to  industry  as  a  whole — and  the  fact  that  you 
have  invited  an  officer  of  the  State  Department 
to  come  here  is  one  more  proof  that  the  American 
people  have  grown  up  to  their  responsibilities  of 
world  leadership.  You  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  interest  in  world  affairs  and  your  awareness 
that  they  are  your  affairs  and  not  just  the  con- 
cern of  the  Congress,  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  Defense,  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  branches  of  your  Government 
that  deal  with  external  affairs.  All  of  us  can  look 
confidently  toward  the  known  and  unknown  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow  if  all  of  us  together  face  them 
with  intelligence  and  resolution. 

You  have  asked  me  to  talk  about  our  foreign 
policy  in  relation  to  agriculture,  and  this  I  shall 
do  as  well  as  the  limits  of  my  knowledge  in  such 
a  vastly  complex  field  permit.  But  even  if  I  were 
as  expertly  informed  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson,  who  spoke  to  you  last  year  in  Milwaukee, 
I  could  not  limit  myself  to  agriculture  alone  in 
any  discussion  that  included  foreign  policy.  For 
agriculture  is  inseparably  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  entire  economic  foreign  policy,  and  that  in 
turn  is  bound  indissolubly  with  the  military  and 
political  elements.  All  three  together  add  up  to 
American  foreign  policy. 

Or,  to  make  it  very  apt  and  simple,  all  the 
foreign-policy  eggs  are  scrambled  together.  And 
as  the  late  President  Taft,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  State,  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  you  can't 
unscramble  an  egg. 

Now  before  I  get  into  my  subject,  it  seems  to 
me  a  good  idea  to  clear  away  some  of  the  con- 
fusions— I  might  almost  say  the  superstitions — 
that  surround  the  term  "foreign  policy."  Every- 
where I  go  I  find  a  tremendous  interest,  but  I  also 
find  that  many  people  regard  our  foreign  policy 
as  something  so  involved  and  mysterious  that  only 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Poultry  and  Hatch- 
ery Federation  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  21  (press  re- 
lease 393  dated  July  20). 


years  of  study  could  provide  more  than  a  super 
ficial  knowledge.  These  people  tend  to  become  dis 
couraged  by  what  appears  to  be  a  very  formidable 
undertaking  and  abandon  their  effort  to  compre 
hend  foreign  policy,  either  as  beyond  their  power 
or  as  something  for  which  they  just  lack  the  time 

Gradually  I  came  to  understand  why  so  man; 
people  were  discouraged.  They  were  confusing 
foreign  policy  with  the  complex  operations — th 
conferences,  the  conversations,  the  formal  notes 
all  the  diplomatic  machinery — that  are  needed  ti 
get  results  and  make  our  foreign  policy  work 
They  were  mistaking  the  package  for  its  contents 

Actually,  United  States  basic  foreign  policy  i: 
so  simple  that  it  can  be  described  in  one  sentence 
It  is  the  broad  and  flexible  line  of  action  we  tab 
to  guard  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  Unite< 
States  and  its  citizens  at  home  and  in  all  parts  o 
the  world,  and,  further,  to  promote  and  strengthei 
the  unity  and  well-being  of  the  free  world. 

Let  me  repeat  that :  the  interests  of  the  Unite* 
States  and  its  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  work 
This  is  the  sole  end  of  our  foreign  policy.  If  w 
keep  it  constantly  in  mind,  we  will  be  less  cor 
fused  by  the  apparently  inconsistent  decisions  tha 
are  so  often  made  in  Washington.  We  will  undei 
stand,  for  example,  why  arms  are  shipped  to  Pal 
istan  even  though  the  action  is  offensive  to  India 
why  we  seek  to  encourage  Japanese  industrial  e? 
pansion  in  the  face  of  objection  from  certai 
American  and  European  manufacturers;  why  v 
sell  butter  to  Great  Britain  at  a  price  below  whi 
we  ourselves  must  pay  for  it.  The  reason  is  alwaj 
the  same — it  is  in  our  national  interest. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  commit  the  error  of  ove 
simplifying.  If  our  foreign  policy  is  easy  1 
grasp,  our  national  interests  are  very  extensb 
indeed.  They  are  found  in  every  segment  of  tl 
free  world,  and  in  every  segment  they  are  inte 
woven  with  a  separate  set  of  problems. 

Let  us  look  at  our  overall  immediate  interest- 
the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  the  fr 
world  against  communism — in  relation  to  some  I 
the  problems  as  they  appear  in  different  ge 
graphic  areas. 
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Our  immediate  neighbor  to  the  north,  the  great 
md  growing  nation  of  Canada,  is  closely  allied 
vith  us  by  language,  institutions,  trade,  and  the 
>roblem  of  defense.  Our  interests  run  parallel, 
md  it  is  all  but  inconceivable  that  there  could  ever 
>e  an  important  conflict  between  the  mutually 
iupporting  Canadian  and  American  peoples. 

It  happens,  however,  that  Canada  is,  after  the 
Jnited  States,  the  greatest  wheat  exporting  coun- 
ry  in  the  world.  Canada,  too,  has  a  large  wheat 
■eserve — in  the  neighborhood  of  700  million 
mshels.  Although  the  quantity  is  lower  than  our 
>wn  July  1  carryover  of  900  million  bushels,  on 
l  per  capita  scale  it  is  very  much  larger,  for  Can- 
ida's  population  is  no  more  than  one-tenth  the  size 
>f  ours.  Another  factor  must  be  considered: 
vheat  makes  up  the  bulk  of  Canada's  exports, 
vhereas  our  own  wheat  constitutes  only  a  small 
Taction  of  total  exports.  Thus,  when  the  United 
states  lowers  the  price  of  wheat  by  10ys  cents  a 
mshel,  as  it  did  early  in  June,  the  impact  in  Can- 
ida  is  far  greater  than  it  is  in  this  country — 
vhere,  indeed,  there  was  no  impact  at  all,  if  only 
!or  the  reason  that  it  was  taken  up  through  an 
ncrease  in  the  export  subsidy.  (I  should  add  that 
here  was  nothing  covert  or  unexpected  in  our  re- 
lucing  the  wheat  price.  One  of  the  things  we 
lave  learned  as  our  world  responsibilities  have 
ncreased  is  the  importance  of  consultation  in 
•elation  to  all  such  matters.) 

South  of  us,  on  mainland  and  islands,  are  the 
!0  republics  known  collectively  as  Latin  America. 
For  131  years,  since  the  utterance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  these  countries  have  found  a  supporter 
n  the  United  States.  Especially  during  the  past 
generation  they  have  known  increasingly  the  sub- 
stance of  our  good  will  toward  them.  We  have 
proved  to  them  that  we  want  friends,  not  fright- 
ened followers ;  strong  allies,  not  sullen  satellites. 
We  have  joined  with  them  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance.  We  have  provided  military  and 
economic  aid. 

Our  greatly  strengthened  relations  must  not, 
lowever,  blind  us  to  the  remaining  unsolved  prob- 
lems— nor  are  we  blind  to  them.  Many  of  them 
stem  from  poverty.  Poverty  is  the  great  ally  of 
communism.  What  happened  recently  in  Guate- 
nala,  when  Communist  conspirators  under  orders 
from  Moscow  temporarily  controlled  the  govern- 
ment, reflects  this  truth. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  guard  against  the  rise 
?f  communism  elsewhere  in  Latin  America.  The 
principal  danger  points  are  those  countries  which 
lack  diversified  industries.  I  will  cite  several 
examples. 


Chile  in  International  Trade 

Chile  produces  only  two  major  products  that 
figure  in  international  trade — copper  and  natural 
nitrates.     For  some  years  Chile's  nitrates  have 


been  in  decline,  the  victim,  in  part,  of  cheaper  syn- 
thetic nitrates.  Whereas  that  country  once  had  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  this  adjunct  to  agriculture 
and  sold  upward  of  3  million  tons  a  year,  today 
the  outside  world  buys  only  iy2  million  tons.  The 
difficulty  is  accentuated  by  fluctuating  foreign 
currencies,  and  the  net  result  is  that  Chile's  in- 
come from  nitrates  is  less  than  half  what  it  was 
not  so  many  years  ago. 

Even  more  important  to  the  Chilean  economy 
than  nitrates  is  copper.  Possessing  the  world's 
greatest  known  reserves,  Chile  is  second  only  to 
the  United  States  as  a  producer  of  the  metal.  And 
yet  the  Chilean  copper  industry  is  a  sick  one. 

The  explanation  lies  partly  in  the  artificial 
dollar-peso  rate  which  is  imposed  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  copper  industry,  partly  in  reduced 
consumption.  When  fighting  ended  in  Korea  a 
year  ago,  demand  for  copper  slumped.  In  addi- 
tion, high  production  costs  caused  Chile  to  lose  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  remaining  world 
market.  Copper  stocks  piled  up  rapidly,  and 
within  6  months  the  industry  faced  a  crisis. 

To  help  relieve  the  plight  of  this  friendly  na- 
tion, the  United  States  last  March  bought  100,000 
tons  of  copper  for  stockpiling.  Although  no 
strings  were  attached  to  the  transaction,  Chile  has 
voluntarily  cooperated  with  the  United  States  and 
restricted  sales  of  the  strategic  metal  to  markets 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  passing,  I  point  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  offered  to  buy  surplus 
copper  from  Chile.  Whether  the  offer  is  bona  fide 
or  merely  propaganda  has  not  been  revealed,  but 
it  is  my  own  judgment  that,  if  Chile  should  pin 
down  the  Russian  offer,  it  would  be  found  unac- 
ceptable either  on  the  basis  of  price  or  for  some 
other  reason  peculiar  to  the  bargainers  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Another  serious  dislocation  in  the  Chilean  econ- 
omy is  food  production.  During  the  past  10  years 
the  Government  of  Chile  has  concentrated  its  ener- 
gies on  expanding  and  diversifying  the  nation's 
economy.  In  this  effort  U.S.  private  industry  has 
played  an  important  part.  The  Anaconda  Copper 
Company,  for  example,  has  invested  $130  million 
in  the  copper  business.  Textile,  cement,  and  tire 
factories  have  been  built.  A  large  steel  mill  has 
been  erected  with  the  aid  of  a  $58  million  loan 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  A  number  of 
smaller  concerns  have  been  established.  But — all 
of  this  has  been  accomplished  only  by  sacrificing 
agriculture  production. 

That  had  not  been  intended,  of  course.  It  came 
as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  high — relatively 
high,  that  is — industrial  wages.  Farms  were  left 
undermanned,  in  many  cases  deserted,  as  the 
workers  rushed  off  to  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
broad  result  is  that  Chile,  once  a  food-exporting 
nation,  is  now  obliged  to  import — an  almost  in- 
supportable luxury  for  a  country  with  insufficient 
foreign  exchange. 

The  Government  of  Chile  is  now  attempting  to 
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bring  about  a  partial  reversal  and  encouraging 
some  of  its  ex-farmers  to  return  to  the  soil.  This 
process,  however,  is  a  slow  one.  As  those  of  you 
who  are  farmers  know,  you  can't  leave  your  fields 
for  half  a  dozen  years  and  resume  harvesting  the 
next  day.  First  of  all,  there  isn't  anything  to  har- 
vest. More  important,  the  soil  has  become  over- 
grown, and  if  you  lack  machinery,  it  is  a  tough 
job  to  get  it  back  in  shape  for  planting.  Time  and 
capital  are  needed,  and  the  second  of  these  ingredi- 
ents is  in  very  short  supply  in  Chile.  The  ordi- 
nary farmer  can't  even  buy  fertilizer,  and  it  is 
supremely  ironic  that  a  land  with  literally  millions 
of  tons  of  natural  nitrates  is  underfertilized ! 

Here  again  the  United  States  has  given  a  hand. 
The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  has  sent 
technicians  and  demonstrators  to  Chile  to  assist 
the  country  in  restoring  its  agriculture  at  least  to 
the  point  of  self-sufficiency. 

Bolivia  in  the  World  Market 

I  turn  now  briefly  to  Bolivia. 

If  Chile  is  a  two-export  country,  Bolivia  enters 
the  world  market  as  a  seller  in  only  a  single  field. 
Upward  of  95  percent  of  the  total  consists  of  min- 
erals, and  the  bulk  of  that — 70  percent — is  tin. 
When  tin  is  in  great  demand,  Bolivia  prospers. 
When  the  market  is  glutted,  Bolivia  suffers  se- 
verely. Last  year  tin  dropped  from  an  earlier 
high  of  $1.70  a  pound,  delivered  in  New  York,  to 
80  cents.  The  causes  of  the  drop  were  various, 
but  the  underlying  cause  was  a  saturated  market. 
Annual  world  consumption  is  around  120,000  tons. 
Annual  production — more  comes  from  Southeast 
Asia  than  from  Bolivia — had  for  some  time  been 
around  150,000  tons. 

The  break  in  the  price  of  tin  was  compounded 
by  a  phony  foreign-exchange  rate — note  the  sim- 
ilarity in  this  respect  between  Bolivia  tin  and 
Chilean  copper.  Within  a  few  months  the  already 
shaky  government  was  financially  prostrate. 
Lacking  foreign  exchange  of  any  sort,  Bolivia 
could  not  import  desperately  needed  foodstuffs, 
for  here  is  another  Latin  American  Republic  that 
doesn't  grow  enough  for  its  minimum  require- 
ments. 

By  last  summer  large  sections  of  Bolivia  were 
on  the  edge  of  starvation.  In  July,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's brother,  Mr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  was  on  his 
special  mission  to  South  America,  the  Bolivians 
appealed  directly  to  him  for  aid.  As  a  result,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  authorized 
to  make  an  outright  grant  of  5  million  dollars' 
worth  of  foodstuffs.  Wheat  and  flour  in  this 
amount  were  shipped,  and  in  March  of  this  year 
another  3  million  dollars'  worth  was  added,  plus 
4  million  dollars'  worth  of  other  agriculture  prod- 
ucts, machinery,  and  tools.2 

These  emergency  measures  were  taken  for  the 

'Bulletin  of  Oct.  19,  1953,  p.  518,  and  Mar.  29,  1954, 
p.  468. 
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sole  reason  that  help  was  urgently  needed.  No 
payment  of  any  kind  was  asked.  No  conditions 
of  any  kind  were  imposed.  But  we  have  already 
been  amply  repaid.  A  government  that  was  in 
danger  of  being  dominated  by  extreme  leftists  has 
changed  its  complexion  and  moved  a  long  way 
from  the  Communist  line  that  was  showing  signs 
of  forming  less  than  2  years  ago. 

Long  before  the  crisis  of  1953  we  had  been 
assisting  the  Bolivians  to  establish  a  self-sufficient 
agricultural  economy.  Forty-four  specialists 
from  the  United  States  are  working  in  Bolivia 
now.  In  another  2  years  a  famine  in  that  land- 
locked country  should  be  virtually  impossible,  and 
within  another  few  years  it  is  expected  that 
Bolivia  will  be  self-sufficient  in  such  basic  foods 
as  wheat,  corn,  and  sugar. 

We  have,  in  addition,  helped  Bolivia  to  over- 
come the  major  problem  of  transportation.    The 
Export-Import  Bank  has  advanced  $29  million  for 
highways  that  will  join  hitherto  almost  totally  sep 
arated  areas  of  this  mountainous  country. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  falls  somewhat  short  of 
a  complete  solution.  Bolivia's  prosperity  will  con 
tinue  to  fluctuate  in  response  to  the  behavior  of 
the  world  tin  market.  But  in  the  clearly  visible 
future  those  fluctuations  may  be  expected  to  have 
a  lower  limit  comfortably  above  the  starvation 
level. 

I  have  used  Bolivia  and  Chile  to  illustrate  our 
foreign  policy  in  action  both  because  agriculture 
is  directly  involved  and  for  the  reason  that  these 
countries  provide  dramatic  applications  of  the 
good-neighbor  doctrine.  It  would  be  possible  to 
continue  with  other  important  situations,  but  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  further  on  Latir 
America.  I  will  wind  up  by  saying  that  a  confer 
ence  of  American  states  will  be  held  later  this  yeai 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  discuss  hemisphere  economic 
problems  and  that  heavy  work  lies  ahead  for  the 
United  States.  With  few  exceptions  the  Latir 
Republics  feel  that  since  the  end  of  the  war  w< 
have  been  slighting  them  in  favor  of  friends  ir 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  we  have  contributec 
more  heavily  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  certaii 
parts  of  Asia,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  our  na 
tional  interest  has  required  that  we  do  so.  Theii 
problems  have  been  more  acutely  urgent  than  thosj 
of  Latin  America,  and  we  have  been  forced  to  b< 
selective,  not  on  the  basis  of  worthiness  but  on  th< 
basis  of  our  national  interest.  Even  the  vast  re 
sources  of  this  Nation  cannot  supply  all  the  lack 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

Western  Europe 

Let  us  look  next  at  Western  Europe,  which  w 
necessarily  regard  as  our  chief  bastion  agains 
the  encroachment  of  communism.  Here  some  27 
million  people  live  on  the  free  side  of  the  Iron  Cui 
tain.     If  these  freedom-loving  Europeans,  wit' 
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their  natural  resources,  their  varied  skills,  and 
their  high  productive  capacity,  should  be  absorbed 
into  the  Soviet  system,  the  total  weight  against  us 
might  be  heavier  than  we  could  bear. 

Our  national  interest  requires  that  the  free  peo- 
ples of  Europe  remain  free.  That  is  why  we  put 
the  Marshall  plan  into  action  in  1947  and  why  we 
have  since  continued  to  support  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program.  That  is  why  we  have  helped  to 
create  Nato — the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. And  that  is  why  we  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned at  this  very  moment  about  the  ratification 
by  France  and  Italy  of  Edo — the  European  De- 
fense Community. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have  contributed 
billions  of  dollars  in  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Western  Europe — and  the  investment  has  paid 
off.  Communism  has  lost  ground.  The  Red  army 
has  not  advanced.  Agriculture  is  flourishing.  In- 
dustrial production  is  higher  than  at  any  previous 
moment  in  history. 

The  indispensable  counterpart  of  consumer 
goods  is  consumers.  If  markets  are  restricted  by 
barriers  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  producer  of 
goods  suffers,  whether  he  be  factory  owner,  artisan, 
or  humble  sweeper.  Some  barriers  to  trade  are 
physical:  the  mountains  of  Bolivia,  now  for  the 
first  time  being  traversed  by  adequate  highways, 
are  an  example.  But  the  only  really  important 
trade  barriers  left  in  the  world  today  are  artificial. 
We  will  not,  for  example,  countenance  the  sale  of 
strategic  goods  to  the  Communist  countries.  Even 
more  universal  is  the  barrier  of  tariffs. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to  go  into 
a  broad  discussion  of  this  very  difficult  subject. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  industrial  history  of  the 
United  States  is  in  substantial  measure  a  history 
of  tariff  legislation,  it  is  important  that  we  take 
a  quick  look  at  some  of  the  forces  that  cause  tariff 
barriers  to  be  erected. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  First  World  War  the 
United  States  was  normally  a  heavily  protection- 
ist country.  The  manufacturing  interests  usually 
succeeded  against  the  agricultural  interests  and 
elected  Congresses  that  voted  for  high  tariffs  to 
protect  the  "infant  industries."  The  underlying 
economic  cause  of  the  Civil  War  was  antagonism 
between  the  industrial  North  and  the  agrarian 
South. 

Radically  altered  circumstances,  chief  of  which 
was  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  from 
World  War  I  as  a  creditor  nation,  brought  about 
a  gradual  revision  of  attitude  toward  protection- 
ism. It  was  not  so  much  the  philosophic  realiza- 
tion that  a  country  which  persists  in  producing 
things  which  it  can  purchase  more  cheaply  abroad 
reduces  the  total  quantity  of  goods  available  to  it 
and  to  its  trading  partners  that  caused  us  to  revise 
our  attitude.  It  was,  instead,  the  irresistible  logic 
of  hard  facts.  We  discovered  that,  if  we  wanted 
to  sell  goods  to  a  debtor  nation,  there  were  only 
two  ways  in  which  the  debtor  could  get  dollars 


to  pay  for  them.  One  was  to  lend  it  more  money. 
The  other  was  to  let  it  earn  dollars  by  selling  its 
own  goods  in  this  country. 

In  the  long  run,  we  found  that  further  loans 
were  destructive  to  both  borrower  and  lender.  We 
have  thus  been  forced  to  face  the  facts  of  life  and, 
to  our  overall  advantage,  buy  more  goods  abroad. 
Any  other  course  would  have  been  destructive  to 
our  own  economy.  For  not  only  would  refusal  to 
buy  foreign  goods  pinch  the  seller — it  would  com- 
pel our  own  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  pro- 
duction in  exactly  the  same  amount  as  we  failed 
to  buy  from  abroad.  The  real  clincher  is  that 
lower  domestic  production  would  reduce  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

I  would  not  pretend  to  you  that  tariffs  have 
been  eliminated,  or  even  that  I  believe  they  should 
be  eliminated  except,  perhaps,  over  a  relatively 
long  term  of  years.  We  have  some  industries  that 
require  an  intelligent  method  of  protection.  I  do, 
however,  believe  that  a  gradual  lowering  of  tariffs 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
the  countries  which  would  directly  profit.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  stated  my  own  position  as  well 
as  his  in  a  message  to  Congress  several  months 
ago: 

Together  we  and  our  friends  abroad  must  work  at  the 
task  of  lowering  the  unjustifiable  barriers — not  all  at 
once  but  gradually  and  with  full  regard  for  our  own 
interests.  In  this  effort,  the  United  States  must  take 
the  initiative  and,  in  doing  so,  make  clear  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  we  expect  them  to  follow  our  lead. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  our  support 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  takes  on 
added  significance.  These  are  the  instruments 
through  which  we  try  jointly  with  other  countries 
to  establish  a  world  trading  system  that  will  pro- 
vide a  real  basis  for  high  standards  of  living  and 
a  maximum  contribution  to  military  security. 

There  may  be  nothing  dramatic  about  techni- 
cians of  34  countries  spending  months  of  laborious 
effort  negotiating  an  agreement  involving  8,800 
multiple-way  tariff  concessions.  And  it  may  take 
years  oef ore  the  full  economic  effects  of  the  action 
will  be  realized.  But  the  fact  that  the  results  may 
be  imperceptible  from  day  to  day  does  not  reduce 
their  importance.  In  setting  our  foreign  policy 
goals  we  look  far  beyond  tomorrow,  and  our  for- 
eign policy  must  therefore  also  be  directed  to 
building  the  long-run  strength  of  the  free  world 
as  well  as  to  dealing  with  today's  or  tomorrow's 
crisis. 

Now  so  far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned, 
there  is  little  difficulty  between  ourselves  and  its 
peoples  on  the  agricultural  side.  On  balance,  food 
is  imported,  not  exported  from  Europe.  At  the 
same  time,  those  countries  which  specialize — Nor- 
way and  fish;  Denmark  and  butter;  Italy  and 
cheese — to  mention  a  few  and  to  keep  it  very  sim- 
ple— are  very  seriously  affected  by  tariffs,  and 
especially  so  when  they  are  suddenly  imposed  or 
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increased.  Fishing  is  a  major  industry  in  Norway, 
and,  if  fish  is  excluded  from  one  foreign  market, 
the  nation's  entire  economy  is  thrown  out  of  joint. 

Another  aspect  of  the  European  food  market 
is  revealed  when  we  examine  the  problems  of  com- 
petitors in  that  market.  Europe  is  an  important 
purchaser  of  wheat,  and  quite  naturally  the  buy- 
ing countries  take  full  advantage  of  competitive 
prices.  One  of  our  responsibilities  is  to  refrain 
from  disposing  of  our  surplus  cereal  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  wheat-exporting  nations,  of  which 
Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia  are  the  most 
important.  If  we  sold  our  wheat,  or  even  if  we 
gave  it  away,  without  regard  to  the  impact  on 
those  countries,  we  would  be  guilty  of  committing 
a  grave  economic  sin — and  one  that  would  cost  us 
dearly  in  the  end.  We  have  to  be  careful  in  an- 
other direction.  Recently,  when  we  sent  wheat  to 
both  India  and  Pakistan  to  forestall  famine,  we 
had  to  bear  in  mind  the  effect  of  those  gifts  on  the 
rice-exporting  countries  of  Burma  and  Thailand. 
For  India  and  Pakistan  are  normally  importers 
of  rice,  and  there  was  the  very  real  danger  that 
we  might  deprive  Burma  and  Thailand  of  part  of 
their  outlet,  with  resultant  ill  effects  on  their  re- 
spective economies  and  on  our  relations  with  them. 

In  this  discussion  it  has  been  possible  only  to 
pull  out  a  few  strands  of  the  vastly  complex  in- 
ternational web,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  disappoint 
some  of  you  by  failing  to  lay  hand  on  other  equally 
significant  strands.  I  have  tried,  however,  to 
show  you  the  general  pattern,  if  only  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  would  take  a  full  team  of  specialists  a 
week  or  longer  to  unravel  all  the  threads  for  close 
scrutiny. 

Japan 

One  subject  I  cannot  neglect  is  Japan.  Our 
security  plans  in  the  Far  East  include  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country  as  an  outpost  of  strength  in 
the  free  world's  efforts  to  stem  possible  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  that  area.  To  achieve  this  objective 
Japan  must  assume  the  major  responsibility  for 
her  own  defense  and  become  a  defense  base  for  the 
area  as  a  whole.  These  military  objectives  cannot 
be  achieved  unless  the  Japanese  economic  position 
markedly  improves. 

With  an  arable  area  less  than  that  of  California, 
Japan  must  support  a  population  of  88  million. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Japan  is  dependent  on 
international  trade  and  must  export  goods  to  earn 
the  currency  needed  to  purchase  vital  food,  raw 
materials,  and  other  imports. 


Japan's  trade  today  is  gravely  out  of  balance. 
The  1953  trade  deficit  was  over  a  billion  dollars. 

Much  of  the  deficit  of  recent  years  has  been 
made  up  through  our  special  expenditures  in 
Japan  related  to  the  war  in  Korea.  With  the 
fighting  over — permanently,  we  all  hope — the 
slack  will  have  to  be  made  up  either  through  sub- 
sidy by  the  American  taxpayers  or  by  developing 
adequate  trade  possibilities  with  the  free  world, 
especially  with  those  portions  within  the  area  of 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  which  possess  many  of 
the  physical  resources  needed  by  Japan. 

The  latter  solution  is  obviously  the  desirable 
one.  It  is  rendered  peculiarly  difficult,  however, 
by  the  natural  attraction  of  trade  with  mainland 
China  and  Manchuria,  important  trading  areas 
for  Japan  before  World  War  II. 

Here  again  we  have  a  politico-military  objective 
which  can  only  be  met  if  certain  basic  adjustments 
take  place,  and  we  have  been  seeking  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  adjustments. 

We  have  assisted  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  South  Asia  region.  The  ultimate  results 
should  raise  standards  of  living  and  increase  the 
market  for  products  of  the  free  world,  including 
Japan.  Now  under  examination  are  plans  that 
are  expected  to  aid  the  modernization  of  Japan- 
ese productive  facilities  through  the  extension  to 
Japan  of  a  program  of  industrial  technical 
assistance. 

Of  major  significance  have  been  our  efforts  to 
influence  the  accessibility  of  Japanese  goods,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  free  countries. 
In  the  process  we  have  encountered  opposition 
from  a  number  of  American  interests;  the  West 
Coast  tuna  industry  is  one  example.  There  is  also 
a  deep  fear  of  a  resurgent  Japan  on  the  part  of 
Australia  and  other  countries  of  the  area.  Never- 
theless, some  limited  success  was  achieved  last  year 
under  pressure  from  the  United  States  when  the 
contracting  parties  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  permitted  Japan  to  associate 
with  the  group  and  to  acquire  some  of  the  rights 
of  a  contracting  party.3  Major  further  strides  can 
be  made  through  concrete  steps  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  lower  its  tariffs  on  Japanese 
goods  and  through  making  concessions  to  other 
countries  which  will  in  turn  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  open  up  their  markets  to  Japanese  prod- 
ucts. We  are  now  endeavoring  to  gain  the  au-( 
thority  to  take  these  steps.4 

3  Ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1953,  p.  677. 

4  From  this  point  on,  Mr.  Morton  spoke  extemporane- 
ously. 
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rhe  Significance  of  the  U.S.-Puerto  Rican  Relationship 


by  Henry  F.  Holland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 


It  is  my  great  privilege  to  bring  to  my  fellow 
itizens  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  your  distinguished 
xovernor  Muiioz  greetings  from  President  Eisen- 
lower,  who  sends  cordial  congratulations  on  the 
ccelerated  progress  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
lis  sincerest  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  hap- 
)iness.  During  the  past  year,  the  President  has 
ieen  observing  with  personal  interest  and  with 
[ratification  innumerable  evidences  of  the  patri- 
>tic  solidarity  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the 
Jnited  States.  It  is  his  belief  that  this  anni- 
versary, the  Commonwealth's  second  milestone, 
s  a  date  of  great  significance  for  the  United  States 
.s  well  as  for  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  significant  for 
»oth  because  it  is  an  historic  date  in  the  relation- 
hips  of  peoples.  It  commemorates  a  new  and 
lecisive  event  in  such  relationships;  and  we  can 
'elebrate  each  succeeding  anniversary  with  in- 
reasing  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Recognition  of  the  increasing  stature  of  Puerto 
lico  is  widespread.  Since  the  celebration  of  the 
Commonwealth's  first  anniversary,  one  year  ago 
oday,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  has  acknowledged  the  self-governing  status 
>f  the  Commonwealth;  and  governments  round 
he  world  have  taken  advantage  of  Puerto  Rico's 
generosity  in  making  available  to  other  peoples 
he  fruits  of  its  own  experience  in  developing  and 
idapting  techniques  and  applying  them  with  its 
>wn  brain,  sweat,  and  muscle  to  the  solution  of 
ts  own  problems. 

Governor  Mufioz  once  said  that  Puerto  Rico 
*"ould  become  a  technical  assistance  laboratory  for 
he  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  That 
prophecy  has  already  been  realized  in  large  part. 
3ne  evidence  of  this  is  the  international  technical 
looperation  training  center,  established  here  by 
i  contract  between  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
nonwealth  and  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 

1  Address  made  on  July  25,  the  second  anniversary  of 
he  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
it  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  (press  release  399  dated  July 
»3). 
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tration  which  became  effective  on  the  first  of  the 
present  month.2  I  understand  that  under  this  con- 
tract, during  fiscal  year  1955,  the  center  will  train 
in  the  fields  of  industry,  trade,  and  agriculture 
some  70  participants  from  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  Caribbean  areas  and  about  500  from  other 
areas  the  world  over.  These  visitors  will  not  only 
receive  from  you  the  technical  training  so  greatly 
needed  to  improve  living  conditions  in  their  own 
lands,  but  will  see  for  themselves  what  no  visitor 
to  Puerto  Rico  can  fail  to  see:  the  vitality  of 
democracy  in  action;  the  practical  achievements 
within  the  reach  of  a  people  determined  to  help 
themselves;  the  rewards  that  crown  sincere  good 
will,  wise  planning,  and  cooperative  efforts. 

I  have  heard  visitors  from  many  countries  re- 
turning from  Puerto  Rico  say  the  same  thing  in  one 
way  or  another :  that  nobody  really  believes  what 
he  is  told  about  your  achievements  here  until  he 
comes  upon  them  face  to  face,  sees  them  firsthand. 
From  previous  visits  to  Puerto  Rico  I  can  testify 
that  this  is  a  fact  from  my  own  impressions. 
Puerto  Rico  is  proof  positive  that  a  people  who  are 
determined  to  better  their  lot  can  raise  their  living 
standards  and  enlarge  their  opportunities  by  their 
own  consistent,  united  efforts. 

What  you  have  done  here  in  this  line  has  made 
the  phrase  "Operation  Bootstrap,"  which  I  am 
told  Governor  Muiioz  originated,  a  part  of  the 
English  language.  It  is  quoted  in  newspaper  head- 
lines and  newspaper  columns  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  In  fact,  not  long 
ago  it  was  used  without  attribution  by  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament  in  recommended  action 
for  British  overseas  areas.  I  look  to  seeing  "Op- 
eration Bootstrap"  included  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  dictionary,  as  it  is  already  included  in  the 
minds  and  vocabularies  of  men  and  women  every- 
where who  believe  a  people,  like  an  individual, 
goes  farthest  and  most  surely  when  it  is  impelled 
by  its  own  grit  and  initiative.  And  in  this,  I  am 
convinced  that  Puerto  Rico  is  an  example  of  free 
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world  enterprise  which  should  hearten  enslaved 
and  oppressed  peoples  who  are  still  in  the  dark 
area  of  Communist  colonialism. 

Let  me  express  again  my  pleasure  in  being  here 
and  in  bearing  President  Eisenhower's  message  of 
greeting  and  good  will.  I  cannot  claim  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  birthplace,  as  could  my  predecessor  and 
good  friend,  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. ;  but  my  own 
native  State  of  Texas  has  Puerto  Rican  ties  of  its 
own.  To  mention  only  three  of  them,  you  will 
recall  that  a  fellow-Texan,  the  late  George  C. 
Butte,  was  Attorney  General  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
several  times  Acting  Governor,  from  1925  to  1928; 
and  another  distinguished  Texan,  James  R.  Bev- 
erley, who  was  later  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  is 


still  one  of  your  useful  citizens ;  while  your  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Arturo  Moyales  Carrion,  like 
many  other  young  Puerto  Ricans,  carried  on  his 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  ties  between  Puerto  Rico  and  not  merely 
one  but  all  the  48  States,  and  Puerto  Rico's  ties 
with  the  United  States  as  a  whole — the  greatest 
tie  of  all  being,  of  course,  our  common  citizenship 
and  our  mutual  heritage  of  freedom — strengthen 
inter- American  friendship.  They  bulwark  hemi- 
sphere solidarity  and  in  so  doing  help  to  maintain 
freedom  already  achieved  by  extending  the  bound- 
aries of  the  free  world  and  therefore  the  hope  of 
mankind. 


The  Impact  of  the  United  States  on  Latin  America 


by  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  South  American  Affairs * 


It  seems  particularly  fitting  that  you  have  chosen 
to  conclude  this  series  concerned  with  America's 
impact  abroad  with  a  consideration  of  the  impact 
of  the  United  States  on  Latin  America.  For  it 
is  only  natural  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
as  in  this  hemisphere  have  the  interests  of  our 
country  been  so  long  and  constant  or  our  ties  of 
relationship  so  consistently  maintained  and 
cherished. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  European  coloniza- 
tion in  the  New  World,  we  have  shared  similar 
experiences  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south — 
wresting  a  civilization  from  the  wilderness,  being 
colonized  alike  in  the  Christian  faith,  developing 
a  devotion  to  republican  ideals,  desiring  liberty 
for  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  not  hesitat- 
ing to  take  up  arms  to  achieve  that  liberty  from 
our  mother  countries.  Latin  Americans  such  as 
Bolivar  and  Miranda  offered  support  and  en- 
couragement to  us  in  our  revolution.  Haitian 
troops  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Savannah  and  were 
at  Yorktown. 

The  achievement  of  North  American  independ- 
ence excited  at  once  a  profound  influence  and  a 

1  Address  made  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity Institute  on  World  Affairs  and  International  Co- 
operation, State  College,  Pa.,  on  July  28  (press  release 
412). 


strong  encouragement  on  the  aspirations  towarc 
national  freedom  of  the  colonies  of  the  Latin  na- 
tions in  Central  and  South  America.  Philadel- 
phia was  known  everywhere  in  Latin  America  as 
the  Capital  of  Freedom.  Americans  like  George 
"Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Henry  Clay,  and  Joel  Poinsett  lent  their 
aid  and  counsel  to  the  struggle  for  liberty,  anc 
the  United  States  was  the  first  power  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  new  republics  as  they 
were  formed,  one  by  one.  Latin  American  pa- 
triots, like  our  own,  had  been  inspired  in  theii 
thoughts  on  the  organization  of  government  bj 
the  writings  of  Montesquieu  and  Tom  Paine,  and. 
when  freedom  had  been  won,  they  took  our  Con- 
stitution as  a  model  for  their  own.  The  Federal- 
ist papers  were  translated  into  Spanish  by  a  Pe- 
ruvian priest  and  printed  in  Philadelphia  for 
distribution  throughout  Latin  America. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  enunciated  in  182; 
precisely  to  protect  our  security  and  their  newlj 
won  independence  and  to  permit  all  the  nation.' 
of  this  hemisphere  to  grow  to  maturity  free  fron 
the  shadow  of  domination  by  any  transoceanic 
power.  As  early  as  1826  efforts  were  being  madi 
to  put  into  practice  Bolivar's  great  dream  of  hemi 
spheric  unity,  and  in  1889  representatives  of  th< 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  met  in  Washington  or 
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invitation  of  the  United  States  to  establish  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  now,  as  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
regional  international  organizations. 

It  has,  in  fact,  become  a  habit  in  this  hemisphere 
to  blaze  new  paths  in  peaceful  international  col- 
laboration, and  the  principles  and  techniques  de- 
veloped here  have  then  often  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It  was  with  the  other  American 
Republics  that  we  began  our  exchange  of  students 
program  which  has  since  become  a  global  policy 
of  the  United  States.  That  program  brings  to 
Penn  State  and  to  our  other  great  universities 
so  many  promising  young  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  (something  over  10,000  from  Latin 
America  alone  this  year)  and  sends  them  home 
again,  not  only  with  superb  training  in  their 
chosen  fields  but  with  something  even  more  sig- 
nificant as  regards  the  impact  of  our  country 
abroad — it  gives  them  overwhelmingly  an  under- 
standing of  our  way  of  life  which  they  can  impart 
to  others,  a  knowledge  of  us  as  we  really  are,  with 
which  they  can  answer  the  voices  of  international 
discord  and  counter  the  disciples  of  denigration. 

It  was  also  in  this  hemisphere  that  first  we 
evolved  what  has  become  a  cardinal  tenet  of  United 
States  foreign  policy — our  technical  cooperation 
program.  In  the  Americas  we  began  well  before 
World  War  II  with  the  sharing  of  United  States 
techniques  in  grass  roots  projects  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  everyday  life  of  individuals — better 
schools,  better  health,  better  agricultural  methods, 
better  roads — in  the  spirit  of  very  practical  altru- 
ism which  believes  that,  as  at  home,  healthier  and 
more  prosperous  neighbors  make  warmer  friends 
and  stronger  allies,  in  short,  a  better  neighborhood. 

Again,  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947,  with  its  common 
defense  principle  of  all  for  one  and  one  for  all 
among  the  American  Republics,  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Nato  ar- 
rangements. The  alertness  of  our  hemisphere  de- 
fense system  was  evidenced  only  last  month 
through  the  preparations  of  the  American  States 
to  proceed  with  necessary  action  on  the  Guate- 
malan case — action  which  fortunately  did  not  have 
to  be  taken. 

The  political  system  which  we  and  our  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere  have  built  together  is 
unique  in  the  world — a  roundtable  at  which  all 
sit  and  have  the  same  rights,  a  system  which  has 
a  record  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  among 
its  members  that  is  unparalleled  elsewhere  on  the 
globe,  and,  incidentally,  a  unity  of  outlook  which 
carries  over  into  the  United  Nations  on  the  major 
world  issues  of  today  and  sustains  the  positions  of 
the  free  world  time  after  time. 

If  we  turn  now  from  historical  and  political  con- 
siderations, we  observe  that  the  economic  impact 
of  our  country  in  Latin  America  in  these  times  is 
extraordinary.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
United  States,  one  among  the  21,  is  roughly  the 
equal  of  the  other  20  in  population?     When  the 


United  States  has  a  national  income  eight  or  nine 
times  that  of  the  combined  national  incomes  of  all 
the  other  20? 

These  disparities  obviously  bring  difficulties — 
and  not  all  of  them  economic.  We  must  in  candor 
recognize  that  the  inescapable  effect  of  our  eco- 
nomic stature  and  power  does  not  always  proceed 
in  full  understanding.  It  is  only  natural  that 
there  should  be  stresses  and  strains  from  time  to 
time  in  our  hemisphere  relationship,  especially 
when  it  is  a  relationship  based  on  voluntary  co- 
operation founded  on  equal  rights,  with  no  pos- 
sible thought  on  either  side  that  it  might  descend 
to  the  willful  exploitation  and  the  ruthless  terror 
exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  master-slave 
relationship  which  it  has  developed  with  its  near 
neighbors. 

Trade  Relations 

In  trade  relations,  for  instance,  our  impact  on 
Latin  America  is  enormous.  Our  ravenous  indus- 
trial and  defense  machine  buys  fully  50  percent  of 
all  of  Latin  America's  exports.  It  provides  that 
area  with  half  of  the  precious  foreign  exchange 
with  which  it  buys  foodstuffs,  automobiles,  ma- 
chine tools,  toothbrushes,  finished  goods,  and  all 
the  range  of  our  national  production,  both  agri- 
cultural and  industrial.  This  might  be  called  re- 
ciprocal impact,  since  in  all  the  world  only  Canada 
buys  more  from  us  than  do  the  Republics  to  the 
south. 

The  field  of  trade  relations  offers  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  difficulties  caused  by  disparities  in  size 
and  purchasing  power.  While  in  the  last  15  years 
the  prices  of  Latin  American  exports  have  risen 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  the  things 
they  must  buy  and  have  helped  to  provide  a  favor- 
able balance  to  apply  to  their  industrialization 
programs  or  other  needs  of  their  growing  popula- 
tions, the  other  American  Republics  for  the  most 
part  still  depend  on  the  export  of  one  or  two  prod- 
ucts for  their  foreign  exchange.  There  are  cop- 
per and  nitrate  in  Chile,  tin  in  Bolivia,  petroleum 
in  Venezuela,  sugar  in  Cuba,  coffee  in  Brazil, 
Colombia,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala.  The 
United  States  market,  as  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower 
concluded  in  his  "Report  on  United  States-Latin 
American  Relations,"2  is  indispensable  to  their 
well-being.  Shifts  in  U.S.  purchases  or  in  con- 
sumption habits  with  respect  to  a  given  com- 
modity, which  may  be  so  minor  with  us  as  to  pass 
unnoticed  outside  the  immediate  area  affected,  can 
have  cataclysmic  results  in  the  life  of  a  country 
which  depends  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  us  of 
that  commodity  to  buy  bread  for  its  people.  Small 
wonder  that  our  Latin  American  friends  take  an 
absorbing  interest  in  our  tariff  policy.  One  slight 
flip  of  the  tail  of  the  whale  can  capsize  the  row- 
boats  in  the  surrounding  sea. 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1953,  p.  695. 
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Private  Investment  in  Latin  America 

For  generations  United  States  private  capital 
and  investment  have  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  economic  development  of  Latin  America.  It 
is  necessarily  a  complementary  role,  for  local  cap- 
ital and  local  initiative  must  obviously  do  the 
principal  job.  In  their  truly  phenomenal  eco- 
nomic growth  since  World  War  II,  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  have  marked  up  an  annual 
increase  of  2.5  percent  per  capita  output  over 
population  growth  (and  their  population  is  grow- 
ing at  the  fastest  rate  of  any  region  in  the  world). 
This  annual  increase  of  2.5  percent  exceeds  the 
United  States  average  annual  per  capita  growth 
of  2.1  percent  during  the  period  of  our  great 
expansion  from  1869  to  1952.  If  it  can  be  sus- 
tained in  the  years  to  come,  it  will  work  wonders 
throughout  Latin  America. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  90  percent  of  the  funds 
that  have  gone  into  this  recent  development  have 
come  from  Latin  America's  own  savings.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  credit  for  the  remarkable 
progress  of  recent  years  belongs  primarily,  of 
course,  to  Latin  Americans  themselves.  Still,  the 
importance  of  United  States  direct  private  invest- 
ment in  the  other  American  Republics,  which  now 
totals  more  than  $6  billion,  may  be  measured  by 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  it 
exceeds  the  amount  of  U.S.  investment  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  this  United  States  capital 
has  often  been  the  bellwether,  the  pacemaker  in 
the  development  of  new  industries  and  new  tech- 
niques. Or,  through  investment  in  such  fields  as 
transportation,  power,  fuel,  banking,  shipping, 
or  agriculture,  United  States  capital  has  often 
been  instrumental  in  providing  the  base  on  which 
a  healthy  and  diversified  modern  economy  can  be 
built. 

We  must  remember  that  our  most  widespread 
contact  in  the  other  Republics  is  through  the  op- 
erations of  the  United  States  companies  which 
have  invested  these  $6  billion.  The  representatives 
of  United  States  business  abroad  are  overwhelm- 
ingly devoted  to  the  advancement  of  their  host 
country,  and  they  identify  themselves  with  its 
progress. 

Here  again,  however,  size  brings  problems.  The 
individual  United  States  investment  is  often  very 
large  in  comparison  to  local  enterprise — and  it  is 
foreign.  At  the  present  time  it  is  caught  up  in 
the  tremendous  tide  of  social  ferment  sweeping 
over  Latin  America.  Despite  its  often  decisive 
contributions  to  national  growth  and  development, 
despite  its  customary  practice  of  paying  higher 
wages  and  furnishing  more  benefits  than  local  em- 
ployers, despite  its  generosity  to  local  community 
needs  and  its  strong  encouragement  of  educational 
and  training  opportunities  for  local  youth,  the 
United  States  company  is  all  too  often  a  ready- 
made  target  for  the  homegrown  demagogue,  the 
ultranationalist,  or  the  foreign-inspired  radical. 


In  many  cases  the  attackers  and  their  listeners 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  rail  lines  would  not  have 
been  laid,  that  the  oil  wells  would  not  have  been 
brought  in,  that  the  ore  would  not  have  been  proc- 
essed, that  the  irrigation  canals  would  not  have 
been  plotted  had  it  not  been  for  the  resources  and 
experience  of  foreign  capital  allied  with  local  ini- 
tiative. The  public  utility  is  often  prevented 
through  inequitable  rates  from  expanding  its  facil- 
ities to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  very  com- 
munity it  serves. 

From  the  attack  on  United  States  private  enter- 
prise, it  is  but  a  short  step  for  the  ultranationalist 
to  move  on  to  score  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
and  to  challenge  and  decry  its  motives.  Ultra- 
nationalism,  with  its  demagogic  slogans,  its  aggra- 
vated suspicions,  and  its  willful  blindness  regard- 
ing the  true  long-range  interests  of  the  nation,  is 
a  principal  brake  on  Latin  American  progress  to- 
day. The  activity  of  ultranationalists  offers  wel- 
come opportunity  to  the  Communists,  and  the  two 
often  join  in  tacit  cooperation. 

But  if  there  are  determined  elements  in  Latin 
America  working  against  our  goals — if  there  are 
elements  which  divide  hemispheric  solidarity  and 
which  view  the  Kremlin  complacently  as  a  useful 
counterweight  in  international  politics  to  the  colos- 
sus of  the  north,  which  think  more  of  selfish  ad- 
vantage than  their  nation's  interest — and  if  these 
forces  are  sometimes  supported  for  local  political 
reasons  by  more  responsible  elements — we  should 
not  forget  the  deeper  and  more  important  cur- 
rents which  are  bearing  hemispheric  relations  on 
toward  common  goals. 

For  we  have  been  talking  of  generally  meas- 
urable activities  and  achievements  in  the  political 
and  economic  spheres,  whereas  we  of  the  West, 
who  reject  the  materialistic  and  atheistic  base  of 
the  Communist  system,  are  convinced  that  the  final 
reckoning  must  be  made  not  in  the  light  of  those 
measurable  events,  important  as  they  are,  but  on 
the  immeasurable  concepts  and  aspirations  of  the 
individual  under  God.  Therein  lies  the  historic 
promise  of  America.  The  impact  of  our  country 
on  the  other  nations  of  the  New  World  is  the  im- 
pact of  individuals.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Yankee 
trader  going  forth  in  his  clipper  ship.  It  is  the 
impact  of  the  irrigation  expert  who  brings  water 
to  a  barren  plain.  It  is  the  impact  of  the  teacher  , 
who  opens  new  vistas  to  the  youthful  mind.  It 
is  the  impact  of  the  nurse  who  brings  relief  from 
a  long-time  pain.  It  is  the  Man  of  God  who  il- 
lumines our  common  heritage  of  faith.  It  is  the 
ambassador  whose  personal  character  turns  the 
course  of  relations  into  warmer  and  more  fruitful 
paths.  It  is  the  agricultural  specialist  who  raises 
the  yield  of  corn  threefold.  It  is,  in  sum,  the 
efforts  of  all  our  citizens  working  together  in  a 
free  community  for  a  better  way  of  life  to  be 
shared  by  all. 

The  Latin  American  believes,  as  we  do,  in  this 
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ommunity  of  free  men.  He  believes  in  hemi- 
pheric  solidarity.  He  knows  the  United  States 
>ractices  democracy  at  home,  desires  peace  in  the 
eorld,  and  harbors  no  territorial  ambitions.  He 
las  faith  in  our  essential  idealism  and  in  the  basic 
incerity  of  our  approach.  He  shares  with  us  the 
onviction  that  in  this  hemisphere  we  are  still 
wilding,  striving  to  fulfill  the  great  promise  of  a 
;New  Order  of  the  Ages." 

Secretary  Dulles,  in  his  address  to  the  Tenth 
liter-American  Conference  at  Caracas  last 
pring,3  spoke  of  this  mutuality  of  interest  in  the 
ollowing  words : 

The  unity  which  generally  prevails  between  us  .  .  . 
s  nothing  that  is  artificial.  It  is  not,  indeed,  primarily 
;eographic.  It  is  a  unity  which  exists  because  of  a  har- 
nony  of  the  spirit. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  usually  act  alike  internationally  be- 
ause  their  peoples  believe  in  the  same  fundamentals. 

We  believe  in  a  spiritual  world ;  we  believe  that  man 
las  his  origin  and  destiny  in  God ;  we  believe  that  this 
act  requires  human  brotherhood. 

We  believe  that,  just  as  every  human  being  has  dignity 
ind  worth,  so  every  nation  great  or  small  has  dignity  and 
vorth  and  that  international  relations  should  be  on  the 
rnsis  of  mutual  respect  and  equal  dignity. 


Requisites  for  Good  Hemispheric  Relations 

Dr.  Eisenhower  in  his  report  to  the  President 
suggests  five  requisites  for  good  relations  among 
he  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  and  I  should  like 
;o  call  them  briefly  to  mind.  First,  he  speaks  of 
;he  necessity  for  understanding  among  govern- 
nents  and  people — a  genuine  understanding  of  and 
sympathy  for  one  another's  problems  and  pur- 
poses— so  that  from  that  understanding  may  flow 
mccessful  cooperation  in  political,  economic,  mili- 
ary, and  cultural  fields. 

Second,  he  stresses  the  need  for  mutual  respect, 
especially  important  in  relations  between  large 
xnd  small  countries  since  nations,  like  individuals, 
lave  dignity  and  pride.  This  requisite  leads  di- 
rectly to  one  of  the  primary  principles  of  our  inter- 
Anerican  system,  the  nonintervention  policy.  We 
io  not  intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
countries  in  this  hemisphere.  We  do  not  go  into 
their  countries  and  tell  them  how  they  must  run 
their  affairs.  We  cannot  do  that  if  we  are  to 
have  good  relations. 

A  third  requisite  calls  for  the  sovereign  equality 
of  states — a  concept  inseparable  from  mutual 
respect. 

His  fourth  requisite  deals  with  the  need  for 
mutual  security  and  an  adequate  system  of  com- 
mon defense. 

His  fifth  requirement  emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  firm  adherence  to  mutual  goals  and  discusses 
some  of  the  objectives  held  in  common  in  the 
Americas,  such  as  goals  of  permanent  peace,  free- 
dom, independence,  rising  levels  of  economic  well- 

'  Ibid.,  Mar.  15, 1954,  p.  379. 
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being,  the  advancement  of  democratic  processes, 
the  attainment  of  spiritual  values. 

We  are  advancing  in  this  hemisphere  toward  a 
full  realization  of  these  requisites  for  an  abiding 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  Republics  of  this  hemisphere.  Many  of  these 
requisites  have  already  been  achieved.  Problems 
remain,  of  course,  and  some  of  the  barriers  in  our 
path  are  difficult  ones.  But  the  main  course  moves 
steadily  onward. 


Citation  of  French  Nurse 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  29 

President  Eisenhower  presented  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  with  Bronze  Palm  to  Mile.  Genevieve 
de  Galard-Terraube  on  July  29  with  the  following 
citation : 

Mademoiselle  Genevieve  de  Galard-Terraube, 
French  Airborne  Nurse,  by  her  ministrations  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  at  Dien-Bien-Phu,  inspired 
and  heartened  the  entire  free  world.  Her  service 
to  her  comrades,  marked  by  the  courage  of  a 
woman  in  battle  and  by  the  devotion  of  a  nurse  to 
her  sworn  duty,  has  been  unsurpassed  in  this  cen- 
tury. Her  supreme  fortitude  in  hours  of  peril,  her 
unfaltering  dedication  to  her  mission  reflected  the 
greatness  of  spirit  manifested  on  many  fields,  in 
many  centuries,  by  the  soldiers  of  France. 

The  Republic  she  serves  so  nobly  has  been  an  ally 
of  the  United  States  for  178  years.  The  continu- 
ing friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
Republics  is  symbolized  today  in  their  joined  salute 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Galard-Terraube.  Her  service 
at  Dien-Bien-Phu  reflects  great  credit  upon  herself 
and  her  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom  around 
the  world. 


Berlin  University  Thanks 
American  People  for  Aid 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Dulles  from  the  rector  of  the  Free  University  of 
Berlin. 

July  13, 1954. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  feel  honored  to  convey 
to  you,  from  myself  personally  as  well  as  from  the 
teaching  staff  and  the  student  body  of  the  Free 
University  of  Berlin,  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
kind  message  you  sent  us  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  our  new  buildings.1  We  were  deeply 
touched  by  your  message  expressing  sympathy 
with  and  interest  in  the  objectives  of  the  Free 
University  of  Berlin  the  attainment  of  which  is 
our  most  important  task. 


1  Bulletin  of  July  5, 1954,  p.  13. 
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It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  and  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  thank  you  and,  through  you,  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  material  and  spiritual  support  granted 
the  Free  University  of  Berlin  since  its  foundation. 
You  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  always  strive  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  thereby 
we  join  hands  with  the  American  people  who  have, 
as  the  past  has  shown,  always  defended  that  intel- 
lectual freedom  which  is  needed  everywhere. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Professor  Dr.  Ernst  E.  Hirsch. 


International  Bank  Announces 
First  Loan  to  Austria 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  July  19  announced  its  first  loan  in 
Austria.  The  loan  will  be  in  European  curren- 
cies, expected  to  be  Italian  lire  and  Swiss  francs. 
It  will  help  to  finance  the  Reisseck-Kreuzeck  hy- 
droelectric power  project  being  constructed  m 
southern  Austria.  The  project  will  make  more 
power  available  to  industries  and  will  enable  Aus- 
tria to  increase  power  exports  to  Italy.  It  repre- 
sents an  important  step  in  the  realization  of  Aus- 
tria's large  hydroelectric  potential,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  natural  resources  remaining  to  be  fully 
developed  in  Europe. 

The  coborrowers  are  the  Draukraftwerke  (Drau 
River  Power  Company)  and  the  Verbundgesell- 
schaft  (Austrian  Electric  Power  Corporation), 
the  Government-owned  company  which  as  part  of 
its  national  power  network  controls  the  operations 
of  the  Drauhraftwerke.  The  Verbundgesell- 
schaft  system  serves  seven  of  Austria's  nine  prov- 
inces, and  the  companies  it  controls  supply  about 
two-fifths  of  the  public  power  consumed  in  Aus- 
tria. The  area  served  includes  Vienna  and  most 
of  Austria's  industrial  centers. 

The  project  will  harness  the  potential  power  in 
a  number  of  lakes  and  small  streams  situated  in 
the  Reisseck  and  Kreuzeck  Mountains,  a  part  of 
the  Austrian  Alps,  which  flank  the  valley  of  the 
Moell  River.  At  completion,  which  is  expected  at 
the  end  of  1958,  it  will  add  112,000  kilowatts  to 
generating  capacity  in  Austria. 

Austria's  rivers  are  fed  largely  by  melting  snow 
from  the  mountains.  In  winter,  they  virtually  dry 
up  and  can  supply  little  water  for  hydroelectric 
power;  the  electricity  networks  have  to  depend 
heavily  on  thermal  power  during  this  period.  An 
important  feature  of  the  Reisseck-Kreuzeck  de- 
velopment is  that  it  provides  for  water  storage  and 
the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power  in  winter 
as  well  as  summer. 

As  part  of  the  project,  four  natural  lakes  high 
in  the  Reisseck  Mountains  will  be  made  to  serve 
as  reservoirs  and  another  artificial  reservoir  is 
being  constructed.     Together,  they  will  have  a 


capacity  of  18  million  cubic  meters.  The  fall  in 
elevation  of  some  5,800  feet  to  the  main  power 
station  will  be  the  longest  in  the  world  and  will 
generate  an  extraordinarily  high  output  of  power 
per  cubic  meter  of  water.  In  the  summer,  when 
there  is  a  surplus  of  water  and  power,  a  pumping 
station  will  return  water  up  to  these  reservoirs 
for  storage  and  power  generation  in  the  winter 
months.  This  will  make  possible  increased  sup- 
plies of  power  for  Austrian  industries  and  for 
industries  in  northern  Italy,  which  likewise  ex- 
perience winter  shortages  of  electricity. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Reisseck-Kreuzeck  project 
is  estimated  at  898.7  million  schillings  ($34.5  mil- 
lion) ,  of  which  the  equivalent  of  $9.8  million  had 
been  spent  at  the  end  of  1953.  The  bank's  loan 
will  provide  the  equivalent  of  $12  million  of  the 
funds  required  to  complete  the  project;  the  re- 
maining $12.7  million  will  come  partly  from  the 
funds  of  the  Draukraftwerke  and  partly  from  the 
shareholders  (the  Federal  Government,  the  prov- 
inces of  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria, 
and  the  city  of  Vienna) . 


U.S.  Director  of  International  Bank 

The  Senate  on  July  24  confirmed  Andrew  N. 
Overby  to  be  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  2  years. 


Technical  Cooperation  Program 
in  Somaliland 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  July  16  that  the  Italian  Government 
and  Foa  have  established  a  joint  technical  cooper- 
ation fund  to  help  improve  the  economy  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian 
Administration. 

The  fund,  totaling  the  equivalent  of  $1,200,000, 
will  finance  a  series  of  technical  cooperation  proj- 
ects, mainly  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  public 
health,  and  education.  The  U.S.  contribution 
will  be  made  in  two  parts :  $300,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  and  services  in  dollars  and  the 
equivalent  of  $300,000  in  Italian  lire  from  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  Italy.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  the  equivalent  of  $600,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  help  the  people 
of  Somaliland  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
territory  and  encourage  the  flow  of  investment 
capital  into  the  area,  with  the  objective  of  im- 
proving living  standards  and  working  conditions 
of  the  Somalis. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  technical  cooperation 
program,  two  experts  from  South  Dakota  State 
College — Dean  of  Agriculture  W.  W.  Worzella 
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and  Dean  of  Animal  Husbandry  A.  L.  Musson — 
recently  arrived  in  Somaliland  to  make  detailed 
plans  tor  a  livestock  improvement  program  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  college  over  the  next  3  years 
under  an  Foa  contract. 

A  territory  of  194,000  square  miles  on  the  east 
coast  of  Central  Africa,  Somaliland,  formerly  an 
Italian  colony,  is  administered  by  Italy  under  a 
United  Nations  trusteeship,  pending  the  attain- 
ment of  full  independence  in  1960.  The  technical 
cooperation  fund  is  expected  to  assist  Somaliland 
in  its  efforts  to  prepare  for  independent  status. 


Eximbank  Authorizes  Credit  for 
Purchase  of  U.S.  Cotton  by  Japan 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  July  26  that  it  has  authorized  a  credit 
of  $60  million  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  to 
finance  the  purchase  and  export  to  Japan  of  cot- 
ton of  United  States  growth.  This  is  the  fourth 
credit  of  this  type  to  be  authorized  in  favor  of 
the  Bank  of  Japan  since  1951,  the  total  of  the  four 
credits  amounting  to  $200  million.  Drafts  issued 
under  previous  lines  have  been  met  promptly  and 
often  prior  to  maturity. 

At  current  market  prices  approximately  330,000 
bales  of  cotton  can  be  financed  by  the  credit  which 
will  be  available  through  July  31,  1955.  The  cot- 
ton will  be  sold  through  commercial  trade  chan- 
nels and  financed  by  letter  of  credit. 

In  recent  years,  Japan  has  been  the  largest  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  export  cotton.  During  the  1953-54 
crop  year  Japan  has  taken  950,000  bales  of  U.S. 
cotton  or  approximately  25.7  percent  of  total  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States,  which  will  reach  an 
estimated  3,700,000  bales  by  July  31,  1954. 


Eximbank  Announces  Loans 
to  Ecuador  and  Philippines 


ADDITIONAL  CREDIT  FOR  QUITO 
WATER  SUPPLY  PROJECT 

The  dollar  financing  necessary  for  purchases  of 
U.S.  equipment  and  services  to  complete  a  modern 
citywide  water- works  system  for  Quito,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Ecuador,  will  be  provided  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement on  June  30  by  the  President  of  the 
bank,  Maj.  Gen.  Glen  E.  Edgerton.  The  bank  has 
increased  by  $3,650,000  a  line  of  credit  which  was 
first  established  in  1947  to  aid  in  financing  the 
first  stage  of  the  Quito  water-supply  project. 

Quito  has  been  engaged  in  modernizing  and  ex- 
tending its  water  supply  and  distribution  system 
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since  1941.  After  a  cutback  of  activity  during 
World  War  II,  construction  and  engineering 
efforts  pressed  forward  with  the  aid  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank's  credit  of  $4,000,000  in  1947.  Those 
funds,  along  with  substantial  Ecuadoran  financ- 
ing, have  brought  the  overall  project  well  beyond 
the  halfway  point.  With  the  additional  financing 
assured,  the  Quito  water  system  should  be  in  full 
operation  by  the  end  of  1956. 

One  of  South  America's  oldest  cities,  Quito  is 
located  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet  on  an 
Andean  plateau.  It  has  been  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  next  Inter- American  Conference  of  For- 
eign Ministers,  which  this  year  was  held  at  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela.  Completion  of  a  modern  water- 
supply  system  for  the  city  has  become  vitally 
necessary  to  accommodate  an  increasing  popula- 
tion, now  beyond  the  200,000  mark,  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  developing  industry  and  tourism. 

The  additional  credit  extended  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  be  devoted  principally  to  con- 
struction and  installation  of  a  water-distribution 
system.  A  part  of  the  credit  will  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  new  water-treatment  and  purification 
plant  and  for  new  pumping  stations.  Work  will 
continue  under  the  supervision  of  a  U.S.  firm 
which  has  designed  the  new  system  and  super- 
vised most  of  the  construction  work  to  date.  The 
term  of  the  new  financing  by  the  bank  will  be  15 
years  at  an  interest  rate  of  4^2  percent.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  has  also  financed  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  costs  of  a  modern,  expanded 
water-supply  system  for  Ecuador's  principal  com- 
mercial port  of  Guayaquil.  The  Guayaquil  proj- 
ect, also  designed  and  built  under  U.S.  engineering 
supervision  and  primarily  with  U.S.  manufac- 
tured equipment  and  materials,  was  completed  in 
October  1950. 

Since  1942  the  bank  has  authorized  14  loans  to 
the  Republic  of  Ecuador  and  its  agencies  and  local 
governmental  units.  Over  $22  million  has  been 
disbursed  under  these  loans,  which,  like  all  Exim- 
bank credits,  have  been  for  specific  purposes  or 
projects.  Approximately  $6  million  has  already 
been  repaid  by  Ecuador,  and  repayments  on  all 
Ecuador's  outstanding  obligations  to  the  bank  are 
current.  The  bank's  financing  in  Ecuador  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  transportation  and 
water  supply.  Bank  funds  made  available  to 
Ecuador  have  been  spent  under  projects  in  these 
fields  for  large-scale  purchases  of  U.S.  capital 
goods  items,  including  construction  equipment, 
machinery,  materials,  and  supplies  of  many  types 
from  numerous  U.S.  manufacturers  and  suppliers. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  bank's  lending  activi- 
ties in  Ecuador,  total  U.S.-Ecuadoran  trade  vol- 
ume has  increased  from  $15.9  million  in  1941, 
when  the  war  had  already  cut  off  many  world  mar- 
kets, to  $86.4  million  in  1953. 

The  Ecuadoran  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Jose  R.  Chiriboga,  who  was  Mayor  of 
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Quito  from  1948  to  1952,  expressed  his  Govern- 
ment's appreciation  for  the  loan  assistance  being 
provided  by  the  United  States  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  He  emphasized  the  economic 
contribution  which  soundly  conceived  and  financed 
projects  of  this  type  were  making  to  his  country 
and  the  continued  political  ties  of  friendship  evi- 
denced by  such  assistance.  Speaking  for  the  bank, 
General  Edgerton  added  that  the  impetus  given 
to  Ecuador's  productive  capacity  and  purchasing 
power  as  a  result  of  projects  to  which  U.S.  finan- 
cial assistance  has  been  extended  will  mean  a  great 
deal  in  expanding  trade  and  investment  opportu- 
nities for  private  capital  and  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  both  countries. 


NEW  TYPE  OF  LOAN  TO  HELP 
SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  PHILIPPINES 

Establishment  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
individual  lines  of  credit  to  five  Philippine  bank- 
ing corporations  to  enable  them  to  assist  small 
businesses  to  purchase  U.S.  machinery,  equipment, 
construction  materials,  and  services  was  an- 
nounced on  July  6.  These  lines  of  credit,  aggre- 
gating $3,750,000,  were  established  as  a  result  of 
discussions  with  the  Governor  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  the  Philippines  under  a  general  authorization 
of  $5  million  for  this  purpose. 

These  credits  represent  a  new  departure  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  They  enable  the  bank, 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  commercial  banks 
in  the  Philippines,  to  make  loans  of  relatively 
small  amounts  for  U.S.  materials  and  services  re- 
quired for  economically  desirable  projects. 

In  the  judgment  of  competent  observers  of  the 
Philippine  scene,  economic  development  there  may 
be  greatly  assisted  by  the  establishment  of  small 
independent  industrial  units.  Selection  of  the 
units  that  are  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  advice  of  the  private  commercial  banks,  the 
Rehabilitation  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  the  Philippines.  These  agencies  are 
well  informed  of  the  Philippine  economy,  its  po- 
tential, and  the  individuals  and  firms  that  are  most 
likely  to  provide  the  initiative  and  guidance  that 
will  be  the  most  beneficial  to  its  development. 

Individual  loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
under  each  of  the  newly  established  lines  of  credit 
will  be  made  only  upon  approval  by  the  Central 
Bank.  Any  such  loan  which  is  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000  must  be  approved  also  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  In  every  instance  an  assurance  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Central  Bank  that  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  purchase  U.S.  machinery,  materials,  or 
services,  that  the  credit  will  be  utilized  to  assist 
industrial  or  agricultural  production  which  would 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
Philippines,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  individual 


credits  are  appropriate  to  the  purposes  to  be  served 
in  each  case. 

Following  recommendations  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  the  Philippines,  the  five  individual  lines 
of  credit  established  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
are  in  favor  of  the  following : 

Institution  Amount  of  line 

China  Banking  Corporation $550,  000 

Equitable  Banking  Corporation 500,  000 

Philippine  Bank  of  Communications-  500,  000 

Prudential  Bank  &  Trust  Company..  200, 000 

Rehabilitation  Finance  Corporation.  2,  000,  000 


$3,  750,  000 


The  remaining  $1,250,000  provided  under  the  ear- 
mark for  the  Philippines  of  $5  million  for  this 
type  of  credit  may  subsequently  be  allocated  to 
these  or  other  Philippine  lending  institutions  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

The  individual  loans  to  the  Philippine  banks 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  to  be  repaid  by 
them,  after  suitable  periods  of  grace,  in  semi- 
annual installments  over  periods  appropriate  to 
the  purposes  of  the  several  loans.  The  repayment 
period  will  not  exceed  10  years  from  the  date  of 
advances  under  a  loan,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
most  of  the  loans  will  be  for  much  shorter  periods. 
Interest  on  the  principal  balances  of  these  loans 
outstanding  from  time  to  time  will  be  paid  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  semiannually  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent  per  annum.  The  Central  Bank  also 
will  provide  suitable  assurances  that  dollar  ex- 
change will  be  made  available  for  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

This  type  of  credit  has  a  number  of  desirable 
features.  It  will  provide  dollar  financing  for  a 
variety  of  U.S.  exports  for  which  financing  would 
not  otherwise  be  available;  it  will  permit  the  ex- 
tension of  U.S.  loan  assistance  to  the  smaller 
Philippine  enterprises  which  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  a  developing  economy;  and  it  will 
utilize  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  commercial 
banks  in  respect  to  the  specific  credit  needs  and 
prospects  of  the  foreign  enterprises  concerned. 
These  loans  are  evidence  not  only  of  the  continu- 
ing interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  the  economy  of  the  Philippines  but 
also  of  the  purpose  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  adopt  the  financing  techniques  best  suited  to 
special  needs  of  international  trade  in  each  case 
in  which  they  arise. 


Shipments  to  Communist-Controlled 
Area  of  Indochina 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  announced  on  July  26  that 
all  outstanding  export  licenses  validated  prior  to 
noon  of  that  day  had  been  suspended  for  the  area 
of  Indochina  which  is  Communist-controlled  un- 
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der  the  Geneva  truce  agreement  and  for  the  tem- 
porary Hanoi-Haiphong  enclave.  In  addition, 
all  general-license  shipments  for  these  areas,  ex- 
cept those  of  a  character  permitted  to  other  Com- 
munist-controlled destinations,  have  been  revoked. 
The  Bureau  said  that  export  licenses  suspended 
by  this  action  covering  shipments  to  the  Hanoi- 
Haiphong  enclave  held  by  the  free  forces  in  north 
Viet-Nam  will  be  considered  for  revalidation,  and, 
in  addition,  export  licenses  will  continue  to  be 
granted  to  that  area  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  Export  licenses  covering 
shipments  to  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  retained  Viet- 
Nam  remain  in  effect,  and  future  applications 
covering  such  shipments  will  be  approved  if  the 
goods  are  to  remain  in  these  areas  and  if  the  ship- 
ments are  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  of  the  United  States. 


Gift  Shipments  to  Prisoners 
in  Communist  China 

Americans  imprisoned  in  Communist  China  may 
be  sent  gift  parcels  by  their  next  of  kin,  or  others 
in  the  United  States  directly  concerned  with  their 
welfare,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  announced  on  July  13. 

The  arrangement  for  shipping  gift  packages 
to  imprisoned  U.S.  nationals  was  worked  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  and  the  Post  Office  following  a  statement 
made  at  Geneva  by  the  Chinese  Communists  that 
U.S.  prisoners  would  be  permitted  to  receive  such 
parcels.  The  embargo  against  all  other  shipments 
of  U.S.  goods  to  Communist  China  remains  in 
effect. 

Under  the  new  procedure  only  about  50  Ameri- 
cans who  are  actually  confined  to  prisons  or  under 
house  arrest  and  who  have  been  identified  by  the 
Departments  of  State  or  Defense  are  permitted 
to  receive  gift  parcels. 

In  addition,  the  gift  shipments  must  be  author- 
ized by  a  letter  validated  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  which  must  be  presented  to  the  Post- 
master for  each  mailing.  These  letters  have  been 
sent  to  the  legal  next  of  kin  or  to  the  religious 
group  of  which  the  prisoner  is  a  member.  They 
may  be  used  by  other  individuals  or  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  such  parcels  on  the  re- 
sponsibility and  at  the  discretion  of  the  holder. 

Only  one  parcel  a  week  may  be  sent  to  any  one 
prisoner  and  may  include  only  those  items  nor- 
mally sent  as  gifts,  such  as  food,  toilet  articles, 
civilian  clothing,  and  drugs  in  dosage  form,  ex- 
cept gamma  globulin.  The  total  domestic  retail 
value  of  all  items  included  in  a  single  package  is 
limited  to  $50.  If  the  parcel  contains  certain  sul- 
fonamide, antibiotic,  antimalarial,  and  quinine 
preparations,  their  value  may  not  exceed  $25. 


The  packages  must  be  addressed  to  the  impris- 
oned U.S.  national  in  care  of  the  National  Red 
Cross  Society  of  China,  Peiping,  China,  and  must 
conform  to  U.S.  Post  Office  regulations  as  to  size, 
weight,  and  permitted  contents. 


Several  New  Commodities 
Placed  Under  General  License 

Exporters  now  may  ship  several  additional  com- 
modities to  most  countries  without  applying  for 
an  individual  export  license,  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce announced  on  July  15.  The  relaxations 
apply  to  certain  optical  instrument  glass  and 
blanks;  naphtha  oil  and  coal-tar  naphtha;  and 
industrial  pumps  and  parts,  such  as  centrifugal, 
turbine,  rotary,  and  diaphragm. 

Individual  export  licenses  will  continue  to  be 
required  for  shipments  to  Hong  Kong,  Macao, 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Shipments  to  other 
countries  may  be  made  under  general  license  GRO 
without  prior  application  to  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce.  The  Bureau  explained  that  con- 
trols were  relaxed  because  these  commodities  no 
longer  need  to  be  kept  on  the  Positive  List  for 
strategic  or  supply  reasons. 


Soviet  Stand  on  Disarmament 

Statement  by  Morehead  Patterson 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion 1 

On  Friday  [July  23],  the  delegate  of  the  Soviet 
Union  complained  at  some  length  that  the  United 
States  leaders  "are  concentrated  upon  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  armed  forces  of  that  country  in  the 
direction  of  a  forced  adaptation  of  land,  air,  and 
naval  units  for  the  use  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons." 

The  United  States  is  adapting  its  armed  forces 
to  nuclear  weapons.  Does  Mr.  Tsarapkin  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
doing  the  same  thing? 

Under  present  world  conditions  we  need  nuclear 
weapons  to  defend  ourselves.  Why?  The  world 
in  recent  years  has  witnessed  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  in  China,  Korea,  Indochina, 
Tibet,  and  elsewhere.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  ruling  circles  of  the  Soviets  have  given  up 
in  any  sense  the  pursuit  of  the  "  Yenan  way."  Our 
nuclear  weapons,  as  we  pointed  out  on  a  number 
of  occasions  in  London,  redress  the  existing  im- 
balance of  power  in  armed  forces  and  nonatomic 

'Made  in  the  Commission  on  July  28  (U.S./U.N.  press 
release  1941 ) . 
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armaments.  In  resenting  United  States  atomic 
strength  Mr.  Tsarapkin  is  merely  underscoring 
the  point  we  made  last  week  when  I  said,  "The 
Soviet  Union  seeks  to  establish  a  code  of  rules 
which  will  confine  the  weapons  to  be  used  in  war- 
fare to  those  where  the  Soviet  Union  has  su- 
periority." 2 

They  give  us  no  alternative  but  to  make  our 
forces  as  effective  as  possible  and  ready  to  defend 
against  any  aggression.  But  to  Mr.  Tsarapkin's 
charge  that  the  United  States  is  "preparing  a  new 
world  war,"  I  can  only  ask  in  the  vernacular,  how 
silly  can  you  get?  We  say  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  wants  peace  and  comprehensive 
safeguarded  disarmament.  Try  offering  us  an 
honest  and  up-to-date  plan  and  see  what  happens. 
Or  try  approaching  President  Eisenhower's  De- 
cember 8  plan  honestly  and  straightforwardly. 

Mr.  Tsarapkin  stated  that  the  western  repre- 
sentatives refused  to  discuss  seriously  the  pro- 
posals made  in  London  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
making  this  statement  ne  is  taking  a  terrible 
chance.  For,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Commission, 
I  should  be  glad  to  read  here  the  55-minute  speech 
which  I  made  in  the  subcommittee  discussing  these 
proposals.  Certainly  no  one  wants  that.  But  for 
those  who  are  interested,  it  is  all  in  the  verbatim 
records  to  be  considered  at  leisure. 

The  Soviet  representative  alleges  that  since  1946 
the  Western  Powers  and  in  particular  the  United 
States  have  carried  out  "a  policy  of  sabotage"  (I 
am  using  his  words)  against  the  Soviet  proposals. 
I  have  held  this  statement  in  front  of  the  Moscow 
mirror  with  interesting  results.  The  mirror  re- 
veals that  "sabotage"  in  the  Soviet  vocabulary 
means  disagreement  with  the  Soviet  position.  The 
Soviet  representative  should  not  attempt  to  carry 
that  definition  into  the  international  field. 

Mr.  Tsarapkin,  after  reading  the  usual  Soviet 
proposals,  asked  "What  goes  counter  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world  in  these  propositions?"  I  answer 
as  on  other  occasions.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
will  not  buy  toothless  paper  promises  with  no  as- 
surances that  such  promises  will  ever  be  observed. 
The  Soviet  program  is  like  a  book  with  a  table  of 
contents  and  nothing  else  but  blank  pages.  We 
think  that  world  opinion  joins  us  in  demanding 
that  they  fill  these  blank  pages  with  carefully 
prepared  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  vague 
chapter  headings.  We  think  that  world  opinion 
joins  us  in  demanding  a  program  sufficiently  pre- 
cise to  give  security  and  safety  and  freedom  from 
fear. 

The  conclusion  we  reached  from  the  subcommit- 
tee discussions  was  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no 
serious  desire  at  this  time  to  negotiate  in  the 
United  Nations  on  the  subject  of  disarmament. 
Nothing  has  happened  in  these  meetings  in  New 
York  to  alter  that  conclusion.     Our  colleague  from 

2  For  text  of  Mr.  Patterson's  July  20  statement,  see 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  2, 1954,  p.  171. 


New  Zealand  8  correctly  characterized  the  Soviet 
attitude  with  the  expression  "stony  immobility" 
and  concluded  that  this  attitude  created  an  "un- 
bridgeable gap"  on  the  road  to  disarmament  and 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  believe  that 
this  reflects  the  general  conclusion  of  this  commis- 
sion well  expressed  in  the  thoughtful  statements 
that  the  members  have  made.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  share  the  optimism  of  our  colleague  from 
France,  our  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Moch, 
in  thinking  that  he  can  see  in  the  London  talks 
major  points  of  possible  agreement  between  the 
disarmament  positions  of  the  free  world  and  the 
Communists.  We  are  afraid  that  further  study 
will  convince  him,  as  it  convinces  us,  that  what 
he  seems  to  see  is  unfortunately  only  a  Moscow 
mirage. 


Provisional  Agenda  of  Ninth  Session 
of  U.N.  General  Assembly4 

U.N.  doc.  A/2667  dated  July  23 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation of  India 

2.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation 

3.  Appointment  of  a  Credentials  Committee 

4.  Election  of  the  President 

5.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  election  of 
officers 

6.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents 

7.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under  Article 
12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter 

8.  Adoption  of  the  agenda 

9.  Opening  of  the  general  debate 

10.  Keport  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the 

Organization 

11.  Report  of  the  Security  Council 

12.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

13.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

14.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council 

15.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council 

16.  Election  of  members  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice : 

(a)  Election  of  a  member  of  the  Court  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  Benegal  Rau 

(b)  Election  of  five  members  of  the  Court 

17.  The  Korean  question  : 

(a)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (resolu- 
tion 376  (V)  of  7  October  1950) 

(b)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Agent  General  for 
Korean  Reconstruction  (resolution  410  (V)  of 
1  December  1950) 

18.  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  (resolutions  302  (IV)  of  8  December  1949  and 
720  (VIII)  of  27  November  1953) 

19.  Methods  which  might  be  used  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  international  peace  and  security  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter: 


*  Leslie  Knox  Munro. 

4  The   ninth    regular   session   will   convene   at   United 
Nations  Headquarters,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  21. 
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report  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee   (reso- 
lution 703  (VII)   of  17  March  1953) 

0.  Regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 
armed  forces  and  all  armaments:  report  of  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  (resolution  715  (VIII)  of  28 
November  1953) 

1.  Admission  of  new  Members :  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Good  Offices  (resolution  718  (VIII)  of  23  October 
1953) 

12.  Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa :  report  of  the  United  Nations  Good 
Offices  Commission  (resolution  719  (VIII)  of  11  No- 
vember 1953) 

13.  The  question  of  race  conflict  in  South  Africa  resulting 
from  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa :  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  the  Racial  Situation  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  (resolution  721  (VIII)  of  8 
December  1953) 

!4.  Appointment  of  members  of  the  Peace  Observation 
Commission  (resolution  696  (VII)  of  6  November 
1952) 

S.  Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries : 

(a)  Question  of  the  establishment  of  a  special  United 
Nations  fund  for  economic  development :  summary 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  comments  of  Gov- 
ernments on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine, 
report  of  Mr.  Raymond  Scheyven  and  report  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (resolution 
724  B   (VIII)   of  7  December  1953) 

(b)  Question  of  the  establishment  of  an  international 
finance  corporation :  report  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (resolution  724  C  I  (VIII)  of  7 
December  1953) 

(c)  International  flow  of  private  capital  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  under-developed  countries 
(Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  512  B 
(XVII)  of  30  April  1954) 

(d)  Land  reform  (Economic  and  Social  Council  reso- 
lution 512  C  I  (XVII)  of  30  April  1954) 

!6.  Programmes  of  technical  assistance :  report  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 

!7.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (resolutions  428  (V)  of  14  December  1950 
and  728  (VIII)  of  23  October  1953) 

18.  Freedom  of  information :  report  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (resolution  736  A  (VIII)  of  28  No- 
vember 1953) 

!9.  Question  of  organizing  an  international  professional 
conference  to  prepare  the  final  text  of  an  Interna- 
tional Code  of  Ethics  for  the  use  of  information  per- 
sonnel:  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (resolution 
736  B  (VIII)  of  28  November  1953) 

tO.  Forced  labour :  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (resolution  740  (VIII)  of  7  December  1953) 

$1.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter :  reports 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
formation from  Non-Self -Governing  Territories: 

(a)  Information  on  economic  conditions 

(b)  Information  on  other  conditions 

(c)  Transmission  of  information 

(d)  Participation  of  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Information  from 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories  (resolutions  647 
(VII)  of  10  December  1952  and  744  (VIII)  of  27 
November  1953) 

52.  Cessation  of  the  transmission  of  information  under 
Article  73  e  of  the  Charter :  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
(resolutions  222  (III)  of  3  November  1948,  448  (V)  of 
12  December  1950  and  747  (VIII)  of  27  November 
1953)  : 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 

42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 


(a)  Communication  from  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark concerning  Greenland 

(b)  Other  communications 

Election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 

Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing 

Territories    (resolution   646    (VII)    of    10   December 

1952) 

Question  of  South  West  Africa  :  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 

Committee    on    South    West    Africa    (resolution    749 

(VIII)  of  28  November  1953) 
The  Togoland  unification  problem :  special  report  of 
the   Trusteeship   Council    (resolution   750    (VIII)    of 
8  December  1953) 

Financial  reports  and  accounts,  and  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors : 

(a)  United  Nations,  for  the  financial  year  ended  31 
December  1953 

(b)  nited  Nations  Children's  Fund,  for  the  financial 
year  ended  31  December  1953 

(c)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  for  the 
financial  year  ended  30  June  1954 

(d)  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
for  the  financial  year  ended  30  June  1954 

Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1954 
Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1955 
Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Bud- 
getary Questions 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors 

(d)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment made  by  the  Secretary-General 

(e)  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal 

(f)  United  Nations  Staff  Pension  Committee 

Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  (resolution  780  (VIII)  of  9  De- 
cember 1953) 

Scale  of  assessment  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations :  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions  (resolution  765  (VIII)  of 
27  November  1953) 

Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Bud- 
getary Funds  (resolution  759  (VIII)  of  5  October 
1953) 

Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies :  re- 
ports of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions 

Review  of  audit  procedures  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies :  reports  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative and  Budgetary  Questions  (resolution  768 
(VIII)  of  27  November  1953) 

Audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  by  specialized 
agencies  of  technical  assistance  funds  allocated  from 
the  Special  Account    (resolution  519  A    (VI)    of  12 
January  1952) 
United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund : 

(a)  Annual  report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff 
Pension  Board 

(b)  Acceptance  by  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  Administrative 
Tribunal  in  matters  involving  applications  alleg- 
ing non-observance  of  the  regulations  of  the 
United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund :  report 
of  the  Secretary-General  (resolution  771  (VIII) 
of  27  November  1953) 

(c)  Admission  of  staff  members  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mission for  the  International  Trade  Organization 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff 
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Pension  Fund  :  report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint 
Staff  Pension  Board  (resolution  773  (VIII)  of  27 
November  1953) 
(d)  Revision  of  the  administrative  rules  of  the 
United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund  :  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Board 

47.  System  of  allowances  to  members  of  commissions, 
committees  and  other  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations:  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions (resolution  775  (VIII)  of  27  November  1953) 

48.  Awards  of  compensation  made  by  the  United  Nations 
Administrative  Tribunal:  advisory  opinion  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  (resolution  785  A  (VIII) 
of  9  December  1953) 

49.  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the 
work  of  its  sixth  session 

50.  International  criminal  jurisdiction  :  report  of  the  1953 
Committee  on  International  Criminal  Jurisdiction 
(resolution  687  (VII)  of  5  December  1952) 

51.  Question  of  defining  aggression  :  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression 
(resolution  688  (VII)  of  20  December  1952) 

52.  The  future  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  Togoland  under 
United  Kingdom  Trusteeship:  item  proposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland 

53.  Organization  of  the  Secretariat :  item  proposed  by  the 
Secretary-General 

54.  Personnel  policy  of  the  United  Nations :  item  proposed 
by  the  Secretary-General 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

International  Scientific  Radio  Union 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  27 
(press  release  408)  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  be  represented  at  the  Eleventh  General 
Assembly  of  the  International  Scientific  Radio 
Union  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  August  23  to 
September  2  by  the  following  delegates : 

Arthur  H.  Waynick,  D.Sc,  Chairman  of  the  delegation, 
professor  and  head,  Electrical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania  State  University,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Charles  R.  Burrows,  Ph.D.,  director,  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

J.  Howard  Dellinger,  Ph.D.,  3900  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  E.  Gordon,  School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Harry  W.  Wells,  Upper  Atmosphere  Section,  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  International  Scientific  Radio  Union  is 
affiliated  with  the  International  Council  of  Scien- 
tific Unions.  Since  its  organization  in  1919,  it 
has  been  developing,  on  an  international  basis, 
scientific  studies  and  programs  pertaining  to 
radio-electricity  and  related  subjects  and  bringing 
together,  in  its  biennial  assemblies,  the  scientists 
who  are  responsible  for  the  research  underlying 
the  spectacular  advances  in  electronics,  radar, 
television,  and  other  applications  of  radio  prin- 
ciples and  techniques.     Its  aims  are  to  promote 


international  cooperation  in  the  scientific  study  of 
radio,  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  organization  of 
radio  research  requiring  cooperation  on  a  large 
scale,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  common 
methods  and  standards  of  radio  measurement,  and 
to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  discussion  and  dis- 
semination of  the  results  of  these  activities. 

The  International  Scientific  Radio  Union  has 
an  active  National  Committee  in  each  of  its  23 
member  states.  These  committees,  organized  and 
sponsored  in  each  country  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council  or  a  corresponding  body,  hold 
scientific  meetings  and  have  active  working  com- 
mittees. 

At  the  Assembly  there  will  be  general  sessions 
for  the  discussion  of  papers,  meetings  of  the 
specialized  commissions  for  the  review  of  the  work 
in  various  fields,  and  business  meetings. 

Third  Inter-American  Indian  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  28 
(press  release  411)  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Third  Inter-American  Indian  Conference  at  La 
Paz,  Bolivia,  August  2-12,  1954,  will  be  headed 
by  Alex  Jacome  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  Mr.  Jacome  is 
a  business  and  civic  leader  in  Tucson  and  has  been 
actively  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  In- 
dians for  several  years. 

The  Chairman  will  be  assisted  by  the  following 
delegation : 

Delegates 

Newton  Edwards,  Staff  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Land  Management,  Department  of 
the  Interior 

T.  Dale  Stewart,  Ph.  D.,  Division  of  Physical  Anthropology, 
Smithsonian  Institution 

Advisers 

Thomas  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  U.S.  Operating  Mission,  Foreign 

Operations  Administration,  La  Paz 
Edward  J.  Rowell,  American  Embassy,  La  Paz 

The  Third  Inter-American  Indian  Conference 
is  being  convened  in  compliance  with  article  II  of 
the  convention  establishing  the  Conference  and 
the  Inter-American  Indian  Institute,  approved  at 
Patzcuaro,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  on  April  24,  1940, 
and  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Indian  Conference,  held  at  Cuzco,  Peru, 
in  1949,  which  selected  Bolivia  as  the  site  of  the 
Third  Conference.  On  May  26,  1941,  the  United 
States  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
convention,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  President 
on  June  6,  1941.  The  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  on  May  5, 1954,  designated  the 
Inter- American  Indian  Conference  as  a  specialized 
conference  of  that  organization.  This  series  of 
conferences  is  designed  to  promote  exchange  of 
information  on  how  best  the  Indian  may  make  a 
fuller  contribution  to  the  respective  national 
economies. 

Agenda  items  include  (1)  geographical  distri- 
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bution  of  Indians  in  the  Americas;  (2)  demog- 
raphy of  the  present-day  American  Indian  popu- 
lation ;  (3 )  economic  life  of  the  American  Indians ; 
(4)  family  life  of  the  American  Indians;  (5)  po- 
litical, juridical,  and  military  life  of  the  American 
[ndians;  and  (6)  cultural  life  of  the  American 
Endians. 


U.S.  Authors  To  Attend 
Congress  of  Writers 

The  Department  announced  on  July  29  (press 
'elease  414)  that  William  Faulkner,  novelist,  and 
Robert  Frost,  poet,  have  accepted  invitations  from 
he  Brazilian  Writers  Organizing  Committee  to 
ittend  the  International  Congress  of  Writers  in 
3ao  Paulo,  Brazil,  from  August  9  to  21.  The  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  fourth 
tentennial  festivities  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
vill  be  attended  by  eminent  writers  and  critics 
Tom  various  countries  whose  intellectual  qualities 
md  literary  reputations  are  internationally  recog- 
lized. 

Mr.  Faulkner  will  leave  his  home  at  Oxford, 
Hiss.,  for  Brazil  on  August  6  and  will  remain  in 
?ao  Paulo  until  approximately  August  16.  Mr. 
?rost  will  leave  from  New  York  on  August  8 
tnd  expects  to  return  to  that  city  on  August  23. 
le  will  give  a  reading  of  his  poems  in  Rio  de 
raneiro  before  proceeding  to  Sao  Paulo.  Both  Mr. 
Faulkner  and  Mr.  Frost  have  also  received  invi- 
ations  from  the  Department  of  State  to  partici- 
)ate  in  the  Writers  Congress  under  the  Inter  - 
lational  Educational  Exchange  Program. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
\  Selected  Bibliography  1 

General  Assembly 

lequest  for  the  Inclusion  of  an  Additional  Item  in  the 
Agenda  of  the  Eighth  Regular  Session:  Item  Pro- 
posed by  Thailand.  Request  of  Thailand  for  Obser- 
vation Under  the  Peace  Observation  Commission. 
A/2665,  July  7,  1954.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

information  From  Non-Self -Governing  Territories: 
Summary  and  Analysis  of  Information  Transmitted 
Under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter:  Report  of  the 
Secretary-General.  Summary  of  Information  Trans- 
mitted by  the  United  States.  A/2658,  July  16,  1954. 
41  pp.  mimeo. 

1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
Tom  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
Jniversity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  T. 
)ther  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
nay  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
Jnited  States. 


Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries. 
Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Comments  of  Governments  on  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Nine,  submitted  in  accordance  with 
General  Assembly  resolution  724  B  (VIII).  A/2646/ 
Add.l.    May  25,  1954.    17  pp.  mimeo. 


Secretariat 

Department  of  Public  Information,  Research  Section. 
Refugees.  Background  Paper  No.  78.  ST/DPI/SER. 
A/78,  December  29,  1953.     22  pp.  mimeo. 

International  Research  on  Migration.  ST/SOA/18,  Sep- 
tember 1953.     33  pp.  multilith. 

Cumulative  Index  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly Fifth  Session  Through  Seventh  Session,  1950- 
1953.  ST/LIB/SER.D/46,  January  26,  1954.  51  pp. 
mimeo. 

Migration  Digest  No.  37.  Prepared  and  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Social  Welfare,  Department  of  Social  Af- 
fairs. ST/SOA/SER.G/37,  March  10,  1954.  36  pp. 
mimeo. 


Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  5  May  1954  from  the  Representative  of 
Israel  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/3210.     May  6,  1954.     4  pp.     mimeo. 

Summary  Statement  by  the  Secretary-General  on  Matters 
of  Which  the  Security  Council  is  Seized  and  on  the 
Stage  Reached  in  Their  Consideration.  S/3211. 
May  10,  1954.     3  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  10  May  1954  from  the  Representative  of 
Syria  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/3212.     May  11,  1954.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  12  May  1954  from  the  Representative  of 
Israel  to  the  United  Nations,  Addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council.  S/3213.  May  12, 
1954.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  18  May  1954  from  the  Representative  of 
Israel  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.    S/3216.    May  20,  1954.    4  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  17  May  1954  from  the  Representative  of 
Israel  to  the  United  Nations,  Addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council.  S/3215.  May  18,  1954. 
4  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  26  May  1954  from  the  Representative  of 
Syria  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.    S/3218.    May  26,  1954.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  7  June  1954  from  the  Permanent  Represen- 
tative of  Syria  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.  S/3225.  June  7,  1954.  2  pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  19  July  1954  from  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Syria  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/3269,  July  19,  1954.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  to  the  Secretary-General  Concerning  the 
Scorpion  Pass  Incident.  S/3252,  June  25,  1954.  16 
pp.  mimeo. 

Cablegram  Dated  19  June  1954  from  the  Minister  for 
External  Relations  of  Guatemala  Addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council.  Cablegram  dated 
20  June  1954  sent  by  the  Secretary-General  to  all 
Member  States ;  replies  from  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
Chile,  Honduras,  Venezuela,  Israel,  Brazil,  Temen, 
Ecuador.     S/3255,  June  29,  1954.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

Cablegram  Dated  1  July  1954  from  the  Acting  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
the  Jordan  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  S/ 
3258,  July  2,  1954.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  1  July  1954  from  the  Representative  of 
Israel  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/3259,  July  2,  1954.     3  pp.  mimeo. 
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U.S.-Libyan  Negotiations 

Press  release  398  dated  July  22 

Negotiations  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Libya  have  been  concluded  success- 
fully during  talks  in  Washington  between  a 
Libyan  delegation  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mustafa  ben  Halim,  and  U.S.  officials.  A  United 
States-Libyan  base  rights  agreement  has  been  com- 
pleted in  all  matters  of  substance.  The  formal 
agreement  will  be  signed  in  Libya  after  the  return 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  will  then  be  presented 
to  the  Libyan  Parliament  for  approval. 

The  Prime  Minister's  visit  to  Washington  was 
also  the  occasion  for  very  satisfactory  talks  on. 
other  problems  of  mutual  interest,  including 
Libya's  economic  development  and  the  means  of 
strengthening  the  friendship  already  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for  touring.  Con- 
cluded at  New  York  June  4,  1954;  open  for  signature 
until  December  31,  1954.  Enters  into  force  ninety  days 
after  deposit  of  the  fifteenth  instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession. 


Sic/natures: 
United  States 
Argentina 
Austria 
Belgium 
Cambodia 
Ceylon 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
France 
Germany 
Guatemala 
Haiti 


Honduras 

Italy 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Netherlands 

Panama 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Vatican  City 


Customs  convention  on  the  temporary  importation  of  road 
vehicles.  Concluded  at  New  York  June  4, 1954 ;  open  for 
signature  until  December  31,  1954.  Enters  into  force 
ninety  days  after  deposit  of  the  fifteenth  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession. 


Signatures: 
United  States 
Argentina 
Austria 


Belgium 

Cambodia 

Ceylon 
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Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Italy 


Commodities — Sugar 


Mexico 

Monaco 

Netherlands 

Panama 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Vatican  City 


International  sugar  agreement.     Done  at  London  under 
date  of  October  1, 1953. 
Accession  deposited:  Canada,  June  29, 1954. 
Ratification  deposited:  Germany,  July  12, 1954. 

External  Debts— Germany 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.    Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953.     Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1953.    TIAS  2792. 
Ratification  deposited:  Luxembourg,  June  29, 1954. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement   between   the  parties   to   the   North   Atlantic 
Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces.     Signed  at 
London  June  19,  1951.     TIAS  2846. 
Adherence  deposited:  Greece,  July  26,  1954. 

Agreement  on  the  status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, national  representatives  and  international 
staff.     Signed  at   Ottawa   September  20,   1951.     TIAS 
2992. 
Ratification  deposited:  Luxembourg,  July  23,  1954. 

Protocol  on   the  status  of  international  military  head- 
quarters set  up  pursuant  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Signed  at  Paris  August  28,  1952.     TIAS  2978. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Greece,  July  26,  1954;  Luxem- 
bourg, July  23,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

Afghanistan 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  ol 
inland  transportation  charges  on  relief  supplies  anc 
packages  for  Afghanistan.  Effected  by  exchange  ol 
notes  at  Kabul  April  29  and  May  29,  1954.  Entered  int< 
force  May  29,  1954. 

Belgium 

Agreement  relating  to  offshore  procurement,  with  ex 
change  of  notes.  Signed  at  Brussels  September  2,  1953 
Entered  into  force :  July  22,  1954  (the  date  of  receip1 

by  the  United  States  of  the  ratification  of  the  agree 

ment  by  Belgium). 
Agreement  relating  to  the  off-shore  procurement  standan 
contracts.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brussel 
November  19.  1953. 
Entered  into  force  :  July  22, 1954  (the  date  on  which  th 

agreement  of  September  2,  1953,  relating  to  off-shor 

procurement  entered  into  force). 

Bolivia 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  c 
inland  transportation  charges  on  relief  supplies  an 
packages  for  Bolivia.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  s 
La  Paz  June  3  and  16,  1954.  Entered  into  force  Jun 
16,  1954. 
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Germany 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Washington  July 
22, 1954.  Enters  into  force  upon  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  exemption  of  United  States  air- 
line companies  from  certain  German  taxes.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  July  22,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  July  22,  1954;  operative  from  July  1, 
1950.  To  continue  in  force  until  the  income  tax  conven- 
tion with  Germany  signed  on  July  22,  1954,  enters  into 
force. 

Luxembourg 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  redistributable  and  excess  property  furnished  in 
connection  with  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program, 


with  related  notes.     Signed  at  Luxembourg  July  7, 1954. 
Entered  into  force  July  7,  1954. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  general  agreement  for  technical  co- 
operation dated  June  27,  1951  (TIAS  2273),  to  provide 
anti-attachment  assurances.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Mexico  April  13,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
April  13,  1954. 

Spain 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement  of  De- 
cember 2, 1944  (58  Stat.  1473),  as  amended  (TIAS  2131, 
2132,  and  2140).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  July  21,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July 
21,  1954. 


Proposed  Increase  in  Duty-Free  Allowance  on  Purchases  by  U.S.  Tourists 


Statement  by  Samuel  W.  Anderson 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 1 


The  Department  of  Commerce  has  a  statutory 
responsibility  to  foster,  promote,  and.  develop  the 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  because  of  this  responsibility  that  I 
appear  to  represent  the  Department's  views  en- 
dorsing H.  R.  8352,  a  bill 

To  increase  the  amount  of  articles  acquired  abroad  by 
residents  of  the  United  States  which  may  be  brought 
into  the  country  without  payment  of  duty. 

The  effect  of  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
increase  from  $500  to  $1,000  the  value  of  articles 
acquired  abroad  which  may  be  brought  into  this 
country  duty  free  by  United  States  residents  if 
they  have  been  abroad  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  12  days  and  have  not  claimed  that  privilege 
within  6  months. 

The  importance  to  our  domestic  economy  of  a 
high  level  of  multilateral  trade  needs  no  elabora- 
tion. Many  of  our  important  industries  ship  such 
a  high  proportion  of  their  output  to  foreign  coun- 
tries that  they  could  not  exist  without  these  ex- 
ports. At  the  same  time  we  have  long  recognized, 
through  our  foreign-aid  programs,  that  our  na- 
tional security  is  at  least  partially  dependent  on 
the  continued  ability  of  our  friends  abroad  to 
obtain  our  goods  and  services.     They  need  and 

'Made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  21. 
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want  products  and  services  from  us  in  greater 
quantity  than  they  are  able  to  pay  for. 

Expenditures  abroad  by  United  States  tourists 
are  one  of  the  major  sources  of  dollars  for  many 
countries.  American  citizens  spent  about  $1.3 
billion  for  foreign  travel  in  1953,  of  which  $1.1 
billion  was  spent  within  foreign  countries  or  paid 
to  foreign  steamships  or  airlines.  This  was  enough 
to  pay  for  nearly  7  percent  of  our  exports  to  them 
in  that  year. 

Even  though  this  is  now  such  an  important  item 
in  our  balance  of  international  payments,  various 
estimates  have  indicated  our  foreign  travel  ex- 
penditures could  be  double  their  present  level. 
Such  estimates  consider  the  fact  that  while  con- 
sumer incomes  have  increased  greatly  above  their 
prewar  level,  relatively  less  is  spent  on  foreign 
travel.  To  increase  this  item  to  its  potential  rela- 
tive importance  in  our  international  trade  ac- 
counts would  require  appropriate  additional 
efforts,  particularly  on  the  part  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  business. 

Possibilities  for  assisting  in  promoting  trade 
through  promotion  of  travel  by  the  United  States 
Government  are  relatively  more  limited.  This 
increases  the  importance  of  taking  any  step — such 
as  that  contemplated  in  the  present  bill — which 
would  contribute  to  the  development  of  travel. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have  at  various 
times  reemphasized  the  importance  of  promoting 
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United  States  travel  abroad  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  foreign  economic  policy.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  considers  the  promotion  of  travel, 
primarily  by  cooperating  with  the  industries  con- 
cerned and  with  other  Government  agencies  in 
stimulating  self-help  on  the  part  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  an  integral  part  of  its  statutory  function 
of  fostering  and  developing  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce. 

So  much  for  the  general  policy  objectives  which 
afford  a  background  for  consideration  of  this  bill. 
In  brief,  measures  which  would  result  in  encour- 
aging more  travel  by  more  United  States  citizens 
or  in  increasing  the  amount  of  their  individual 
expenditures  in  other  countries  would,  in  turn, 
enable  these  countries  to  purchase  more  United 
States  goods.  The  benefits  of  such  an  increase  in 
foreign  travel  would  therefore  be  a  factor  not  only 
in  the  size  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  and  the 
amount  of  taxes  levied  on  all  our  citizens  to  pay 
for  them.  Such  increase  would  also  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  our  travel  industry  (transportation  com- 
panies, hotels,  travel  agents,  etc.)  as  well  as  of  in- 
direct benefit  to  United  States  firms,  factories, 
farms,  labor,  and  other  interests  which  would  be 
affected  by  an  increase  in  exports  and  the  accom- 
panying increase  in  employment,  production,  and 
consumption. 

Benefits  of  Bill 

The  Department  of  Commerce  believes  that 
H.  Ii.  8352  contributes  to  these  objectives  in  several 
ways: 

It  is  believed  that  the  greatest  single  long-term 
effect  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be  the  impor- 
tant influence  which  it  would  have  in  stimulating 
additional  and  more  important  actions  on  the  part 
of  foreign  countries.  The  United  States  con- 
stantly tries  to  encourage  and  persuade  other  coun- 
tries to  increase  their  own  earning  potential  from 
this  important  source  by  reducing  travel  barriers, 
increasing  accommodations,  lowering  costs,  and  in 
other  ways  to  earn  more  through  their  own  efforts, 
particularly  toward  building  a  larger  market  by 
bringing  travel  within  the  reach  of  more  people 
in  lower  income  groups.  As  I  have  indicated,  the 
steps  which  we  can  take,  either  unilaterally  or  on 
a  reciprocal  basis,  to  directly  encourage  our  own 
citizens  to  go  abroad  are  extremely  limited. 

The  step  contemplated  by  this  bill  would  there- 
fore probably  be  received  abroad  as  an  earnest 
of  our  continuing  intentions  to  do  all  we  can,  as  a 
more  important  step  than  it  is  likely  to  prove. 
I  am  sure  that  our  own  efforts  at  persuading  for- 
eign countries  to  take  unilateral  (or  joint  foreign) 
action  in  their  own  behalf  would  be  strengthened. 

Of  secondary  importance,  in  our  opinion,  are 
the  increased  expenditures — and  dollar  earnings 
of  foreign  countries — which  might  be  expected  to 
result  directly  from  the  incentive  offered  our  trav- 
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elers  in  the  form  of  an  additional  allowance  of 
$500  in  the  value  of  products  purchased  abroad 
which  they  may  bring  back  duty  free. 

Some  increase  would  be  expected  as  a  result 
of  this  direct  encouragement  offered  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, or  as  a  result  of  foreign  actions  to  im- 
prove tourist  conditions  which  might  be  encour- 
aged by  passage  of  this  bill.  Cumulatively  these 
increases  would  contribute  dollar  earnings  of  sub- 
stantial importance  to  the  countries  visited — 
relatively  of  much  more  importance  to  them  than 
would  be  a  similar  amount  to  us.  The  U.S.  and 
the  world  economy  would  benefit  accordingly. 

However,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  drastic 
changes  either  in  the  pattern  or  the  average  of  in- 
dividual expenditures  as  a  result  of  this  measure. 

Unfortunately  data  are  not  available  as  to  the 
type  or  quantity  of  products  which  U.S.  travelers 
have  been  purchasing  abroad  and  to  which  this 
increased  customs  exemption  would  apply.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  present  any  approximate 
indication  of  magnitude  of  the  influence  which 
this  measure  would  have  in  increasing  either  total 
dollar  expenditures  abroad  or  expenditures  for 
any  particular  commodity. 

However,  I  do  have  with  me  a  table  compiled 
from  data  collected  by  our  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics primarily  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
the  influence  of  travel  on  our  balance  of  inter- 
national payments.2 

The  table  shows,  for  the  European  and  Medi- 
terranean areas  combined,  the  total  number  of 
U.S.  travelers,  their  total  expenditures,  and  the 
average  expenditures  for  each.  These  expendi- 
ture figures  include  payments  not  only  for  all  re- 
tail purchases  abroad  (which  we  are  unable  to 
separate  out) ,  but  also  for  accommodations,  food, 
and  other  disbursements  for  the  cost  of  living  and 
entertainment  abroad.  They  do  not  include  trans- 
ocean  transportation  paid  to  either  U.S.  or  foreign 
carriers.  It  is  obvious  from  the  items  included 
in  these  overall  expenditure  figures  that  expenses 
other  than  retail  purchases  which  would  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  account  for  a  major 
part  of  the  average  expenditures  per  person 
shown. 

As  the  table  indicates,  expenditures  for  all  the 
enumerated  purposes  averaged  $718  per  person 
in  1947.  This  was  the  last  complete  travel  year' 
before  the  duty-free  allowance  on  items  purchased 
abroad  was  raised  from  $100  to  $400  in  1948,  and 
subsequently,  in  1949,  to  the  present  level  of  $500. 
In  succeeding  years  the  average  expenditures  rose 
only  from  $740  in  1949  to  $767  in  1952.  (This  was 
also  a  period  of  increasing  income  in  the  United 
States.) 

It  is  evident  that  consumer  retail  purchases  of 
U.S.  travelers  abroad  average  below  the  $500  duty- 
free limit  now  in  effect,     It  is  also  apparent  that 


Not  printed. 
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my  increase  in  them  which  may  have  occurred 
since  1949  (even  discounting  any  possible  increase 
n  cost  of  accommodations,  food,  and  other  items 
ibroad  which  are  included  in  the  figures  given) 
svas  far  below  the  increase  in  duty-free  allowance 
from  $100  to  $500  in  this  period. 

Since  large  numbers  of  travelers  were  obviously 
.mable  or  unwilling  to  make  purchases  up  to  their 
i»500  limit,  even  larger  numbers  would  be  unable 
jr  unwilling  to  purchase  up  to  a  $1,000  limit. 

Hence  the  conclusion  that  drastic  changes  are 
unlikely  to  occur  if  this  bill  is  passed.  On  the 
rther  hand,  there  are  U.S.  travelers  who  can  af- 
ford to  purchase  more,  and  it  is  probable  that 
x  significant  number  may  be  encouraged  to  do  so 
through  this  measure  and  others  which  could  be 
taken  by  foreign  governments. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its  quantitative 
importance,  a  third  and  direct  benefit  resulting 
from  passage  of  this  bill  is  worth  considering. 
That  is  the  important  part  which  U.S.  citizens 
traveling  abroad  play  in  the  process  of  introduc- 
ing new  products  or  introducing  old  products  to 
new  consumers. 

Products  closely  identified  in  the  traveler's  mind 
with  the  country  in  which  he  is  traveling  exercise 
a  unique  appeal.  Such  products  do  not  have  the 
same  appeal  to  him  as  a  purchaser  outside  their 
country  of  origin.  There  are  purchases  also  of 
products  not  readily  available  at  retail  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  or  available  only  in  limited 
quantities  or  sales  outlets,  or  at  such  high  prices 
that  they  are  not  widely  distributed  or  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  However,  their  introduc- 
tion through  sales  to  a  traveler  abroad,  and 
eventually  to  his  circle  of  acquaintances,  may  be 
responsible  for  a  long  term  trend  in  the  increased 
distribution  of  imported  products.  Pay  for  these 
imports  also,  of  course,  eventually  returns  to  us 
in  the  form  of  payment  for  our  exports  of  ffoods 
and  services. 

Reactions  of  Business  Groups 

It  is  evident  from  the  positions  taken  by  various 
business  groups  on  this  measure  that  all  of  them 
expect  it  to  have  some  influence  in  increasing  ex- 
penditures of  U.S.  travelers  abroad.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  informed  that  a  considerable 
number  have  indicated  their  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  duty-free  allowance  on  products 
purchased  abroad  by  U.S.  travelers. 

These  include :  the  National  Association  of 
Travel  Organizations,  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Company,  Trans  World  Airlines,  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
American  Express  Company,  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents,  American  Export  Lines,  the 
U.S.  Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council. 
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The  Department  is  also  aware  that  opposition 
has  been  expressed  by  some,  including  the  National 
Council  of  American  Importers,  and  by  some  mer- 
chants contiguous  to  the  borders  who  fear  the  ef- 
fects of  increased  across-the-border  purchasing  by 
American  vacationers  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  data  previously  cited  as  to  expenditures 
abroad  by  American  travelers  do  not  provide  a 
basis  for  analysis  of  quantities  of  specific  products 
purchased  abroad,  nor  for  a  conclusion  that  ad- 
verse effects  may  be  experienced  by  any  particular 
segment  of  the  U.S.  economy  because  of  increased 
purchases  abroad  by  travelers  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  Adverse  effects,  if  any,  in  actual 
sales  lost  by  importers  and  merchants  handling 
the  same  products  in  the  United  States  would  be 
diluted  in  importance  by  being  spread  over  the 
many  communities  in  the  United  States  to  which 
the  travelers  return  and  of  which  they  comprise 
such  a  small  part  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  believes  that  the 
passage  of  H.R.  8352  would  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  both  foreign  travel  and  international 
trade  and  that  the  foreseeable  benefits  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  outweigh  any  possibility  of  disad- 
vantages. It  accordingly  recommends  enactment 
of  H.R.  8352. 


Mutual  Security  Funds 
for  Southeast  Asia 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Dulles  to  Senator  Alexander  Wiley:1 

July  22,  1954. 

The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  You  have  asked  me 
whether  in  my  judgment  the  signing  of  armistice 
agreements  regarding  Indochina  diminishes  the 
need  for  funds  requested  for  the  area  of  southeast 
Asia  and  the  western  Pacific  in  the  Mutual  Secur- 
ity legislation  now  before  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  armistice  does  not  diminish 
the  need  for  these  funds.  If  anything  it  increases 
the  need  to  have  available  funds  with  which  to 
build  the  defensive  capabilities  and  strengthen  the 
resistance  of  the  free  nations  in  the  area.  When 
I  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee during  the  hearings  on  this  legislation  and 
discussed  the  need  for  funds  in  this  area,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  settlement  of  the  nature  which  has 
now  taken  place  was  already  foreshadowed.  As 
you  will  recall,  when  I  testified  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  flexible  fund  to  build  strength 
in  this  region,  I  emphasized  the  need  for  it  even 
should  such  a  settlement  occur  and  I  believe  this 


1  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  July  29,  1954,  p.  11918. 
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was  also  held  in  mind  by  members  of  your  com- 
mittee. In  my  estimation,  the  gain  which  com- 
munism has  now  established  in  this  area  should 
be  a  warning  to  all  the  people  of  the  region  as  well 
as  to  ourselves  of  a  need  for  a  determined  effort  to 
preserve  their  freedom.  I  believe  no  one  can  now 
foresee  exactly  how  these  funds  will  be  used. 
However,  their  availability  will  be  essential  for 
the  success  of  plans  now  underway.  In  the  event 
that  unforeseen  circumstances  prevent  the  efficient 
expenditure  of  these  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
strengthening  the  area  against  further  Commu- 
nist encroachment,  they  will  of  course  be  held  un- 
expended for  future  disposition  by  the  Congress. 
For  these  reasons  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
importance  to  the  national  interest  that  these 
funds  be  available  and  I  trust  that  the  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  authorize  and  appropriate  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dtjli.es. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Lead  and  Zinc  Industries.  Report  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  on  the  Investigation  of  the  Lead 
and  Zinc  Industries  Conducted  under  Section  332  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Pursuant  to  a  Resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  July  27,  1953.  S.  Doc. 
119,  April  19,  1954.     356  pp. 

Stockpile  and  Accessibility  of  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials to  the  United  States  in  Time  of  War.  Hear- 
ing Before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Economics  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  143,  a  Resolution  To  Investigate  the  Accessi- 
bility and  Availability  of  Supplies  of  Critical  Raw 
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Recent  Developments  in  Atomic  Energy 


by  Lewis  L.  Strauss 

Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission^ 


Two  objectives  of  our  national  policy  with  re- 
spect to  atomic  energy  are:  improvement  of  the 
general  welfare  and  increase  in  the  standard  of 
living.  In  general  terms,  these  two  objectives  are 
similar  and  may  be  dealt  with  as  one  topic.  Al- 
though it  has  been  less  than  12  years  since  the 
power  of  the  atom  was  harnessed  within  a  nuclear 
reactor,  we  have  already  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress in  research  and  development  in  connection 
with  agriculture,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  biology, 
medicine,  and  other  areas  of  science  and  indus- 
try. Additionally,  we  have  seen  significant  ad- 
vances in  new  fundamental  knowledge,  and  I  am 
confident  that  new  discoveries  will  appear,  fully 
as  important  as  those  we  have  already  witnessed, 
and  that  they  will  further  enrich  the  lives  of  all 
of  us.  We  are  not  yet  at  high  noon  of  the  atomic 
age — only  at  the  first  glimmer  of  its  dawning. 

My  time  this  morning  only  permits  mentioning 
these  areas.  The  temptation  to  describe  several 
of  them  in  detail  simply  has  to  be  resisted.  There 
is  one  program,  however,  of  a  special  appeal  to 
me,  about  which  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
briefly.  I  refer  to  the  attack  on  that  terrible 
scourge  of  our  generation — cancer.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  vigorously  promoting  re- 
search along  three  lines : 

One,  we  distribute  radioactive  isotopes,  at  cost 
or  less,  to  hundreds  of  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
and  clinics.  For  example,  in  nearly  all  Veterans' 
Hospitals,  radioactive  isotopes  are  used  to  detect 
and  locate  brain  tumors  and  cancerous  conditions 
prior  to  X-ray  treatment  or  surgery. 

Two,  we  give  grants-in-aid  to  cancer  research 
projects  on  the  advice  of  a  distinguished  panel  of 
physicians. 

Three,  we  have  established  four  of  our  own  clin- 
ical facilities  for  cancer  research,  the  newest  and 

'Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  Aug.  5 ;  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


largest  of  which  is  the  Argonne  Cancer  Research 
Hospital  in  Chicago.  This  facility,  which  cost 
about  $4  million,  is  the  largest  ever  built  for  the 
purpose. 

To  illustrate  the  scientific  progress  we  have 
fostered  in  medicine  and  surgery,  I  have  brought 
here  a  complete  portable  X-ray  unit.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  quart  can  and  weighs  about  20  pounds. 
It  was  developed  in  our  Argonne  Laboratory,  and 
it  can  be  used  in  place  of  a  one-hundred -thousand- 
volt  X-ray  machine  for  diagnostic  purposes.  This 
device  will  do  approximately  the  same  job  as  a  con- 
ventional X-ray  machine  many  times  its  size  and 
weight.  This  device  needs  no  outside  source  of 
power  and,  therefore,  can  be  used  on  the  battlefield, 
in  first  aid  stations,  and  the  like.  It  also  very 
probably  has  interesting  industrial  applications. 

Similarly,  we  are  aiding  medical  research  to 
find  new  tools  with  which  to  attack  heart  disease, 
arthritis,  and  other  chronic  illnesses  that  are  the 
cause  of  so  much  human  suffering.  The  benefits 
would  be  incalculable  if  cancer  or  one  of  these 
other  dread  diseases  could  be  conquered — certainly 
no  one  could  put  a  dollar  value  on  such  an  achieve- 
ment.   We  are  on  the  way  to  these  goals. 

The  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  are  not 
being  directed  toward  medicine  and  industry  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  fields  of  application  where 
benefits  are  both  needed  and  feasible.  As  exam- 
ples, we  are  actively  assisting  research  in  animal 
husbandry  and  in  experimental  programs  to  im- 
prove fertilizers  and  insecticides,  to  maintain  soil 
fertility,  and  to  increase  the  yield  of  food  crops. 

The  industrial  field  of  usefulness  of  radioiso- 
topes is  expanding  so  rapidly  that  this  develop- 
ment alone  may  ultimately  justify  the  billions  we 
have  already  spent  on  atomic  energy.  Ordinary 
stable  elements  like  sodium,  cobalt,  copper,  and 
iron,  after  exposure  to  neutron  bombardment  in 
a  reactor,  are  full  of  unstable  atoms  which  give 
off  radiation  at  precise  rates.  The  energy  emanat- 
ing from  these  atoms  can  be  detected,  traced,  and 
measured  wherever  it  occurs.  The  Commission 
has  furnished  to  industry  more  than  150  varieties 
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of  these  versatile  isotopes,  and  they  are  now  being 
used  in  some  860  privately  supported  research  lab- 
oratories and  factories. 

These  tracer  atoms  are  being  used  more  and  more 
in  general  industry  for  process  control,  in  the 
petroleum  industry  for  tracing  the  transfer  of  oils 
through  pipelines,  and  for  measuring  the  wear 
of  such  things  as  piston  rings.  In  larger  quanti- 
ties, they  are  used  as  radiation  sources  for  thick- 
ness gauging,  for  detecting  flaws  in  castings,  and 
in  literally  dozens  of  other  uses  that  are  now  bring- 
ing substantial  dollar  savings  to  American  indus- 
try. For  example,  one  company  saved  approxi- 
mately $100,000  last  year  by  this  new  technique. 
Another  company  reported  that  certain  tests  cost 
them  only  some  $35,000  by  using  radioisotopes, 
which  by  conventional  methods  would  have  cost 
$1  million — and  would  have  taken  years  instead 
of  weeks  to  complete.  The  uses  of  isotopes  are  in- 
creasing from  month  to  month;  last  year  over 
12,000  shipments  of  isotopes  were  made  from  Oak 
Ridge. 

Among  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  has  been  second 
only  to  the  weapons  program.  By  nuclear  power 
I  mean  using  the  great  heat  generated  in  atomic 
fission  to  make  steam,  which  is  then  used  in  turbo- 
generators to  make  electricity.  Our  first  success 
in  this  field  was  in  December  1951,  when  we  proved 
that  the  heat  generated  in  a  reactor  could  be  taken 
out  safely  and  used  to  produce  electric  power. 
A  somewhat  different  type  of  reactor  was  built 
and  put  into  successful  operation  in  February 
1953.  In  each  case,  the  amount  of  power  pro- 
duced was  not  commercial.  But  only  a  few 
months  later,  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  the  first 
full-sized  nuclear  power  plant  was  completed  and 
turned  on  at  full  power.  This  reactor  was  the 
prototype  of  the  one  now  installed  in  the  first 
nuclear-powered  submarine,  the  Nautilus. 

The  amount  of  power  in  the  Nautilus  is  classi- 
fied information,  but  you  will  readily  understand 
that  any  modern  submarine  capable  of  operating 
with  the  fleet  at  sea  must  have  reliable  power, 
and  lots  of  it. 

Our  next  big  step  was  the  signing  of  a  contract 
with  the  Duquesne  Light  Company,  successful  bid- 
der for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  60,000- 
kilowatt  commercial  plant.  It  is  to  be  built  near 
Pittsburgh,  and  its  cost  will  be  shared  between  the 
company  and  the  Commission  on  a  basis  very 
favorable  to  the  Government. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  now  under- 
taking a  comprehensive  5-year  program  for  nu- 
clear power  which  will  cost  approximately  $200 
million.  Under  this  program,  five  different  ex- 
perimental power  plants  will  be  built,  each  em- 
bodying a  different  technological  approach.  Be- 
cause of  their  small  size  and  experimental  nature, 
none  of  these  is  expected  to  produce  economically 
competitive  electric  power.  Even  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  nuclear  power  do  not  see  it  as  a 
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replacement  for  conventional  sources  of  energy  in 
the  immediate  future.  Some  engineer-economists 
foresee  that  by  1960 — only  6  years  from  now — per- 
haps 10  percent  of  the  new  power  plants  on  the 
drawing  boards  will  have  specifications  for  nuclear 
reactors,  instead  of  coal,  oil,  or  gas-fired  boilers. 
These  same  experts  say  that  by  1980  perhaps  half 
of  the  new  plants  will  use  fissionable  materials  as 
fuel.  However,  I  think  these  forecasts  are  too 
conservative. 


"Strengthen  Free  Competition 
in  Private  Enterprise" 

Another  objective  in  our  national  atomic  energy 
policy  is  the  "development,  use  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  directed  so  as  to  strengthen  free 
competition  in  private  enterprise."  That  is  a 
non-partisan  statement,  written  into  law  orig- 
inally by  a  Democratic  Congress  in  1946  and  ap- 
proved this  year  by  a  Republican  Congress. 

Naturally,  the  question  has  already  arisen  as  to 
who  should  own  and  who  should  operate  the 
nuclear  power  plants  that  may  be  built  in  increas- 
ing numbers  in  the  next  two  or  three  decades. 

At  present,  the  atomic  energy  industry  is  Gov- 
ernment-owned. This  departure  from  the  normal 
pattern  of  industrial  enterprise  in  our  country 
was  not  undertaken  with  intent  to  alter  our  in- 
stitutions. It  was  deemed  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  unique  and  unfamiliar  characteristics  of 
atomic  energy  in  1946  and  because  its  products 
went  almost  entirely  into  our  military  arsenals. 
The  1946  Atomic  Energy  Act  specifically  en- 
visaged that  as  experience  was  gained,  the  law 
should  be  modified  by  amendment.  Continuance 
of  complete  Government  ownership  into  the  perioc 
of  major  peacetime  applications  of  atomic  energy, 
involving  as  it  would  a  basic  change  in  the  funda- 
mental roles  of  Government  and  of  private  citi- 
zens, could  produce  a  change  in  our  society  more 
radical  than  any  that  might  result  from  the  tech- 
nical novelty  of  nuclear  power. 

To  conform  to  our  national  policy  "to  strengther 
free  competition  in  private  enterprise,"  I  believe 
that  nuclear  power  as  it  becomes  economically  at- 
tractive should  be  integrated  into  the  existing 
power  economy  of  the  nation ;  that  nuclear  powei 
should  be  produced  and  distributed  by  the  private 
and  existing  public  power  systems,  and  not  by  th( 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  potentialities  of  atomic  energy  involvt 
problems  of  control  which  call  for  an  unusual  de 
gree  of  Federal  participation.  Nevertheless,  I  an 
confident  that  the  inescapable  restrictions  anc 
safeguards  which  society  must  impose  on  the  utili 
zation  of  atomic  energy  can  be  made  consisten 
with  freedom  of  initiative  for  private  industry 
I  also  believe  that  the  special  problems  of  atomic 
energy  can  be  solved  without  risk  to  security  o: 
safety,  without  unfair  advantage  to  any  group 
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,nd  in  harmony  with  the  proper  relationships  be- 
ween  our  Government  and  its  citizens. 

I  believe  that  completely  fair  licenses  and  con- 
racts  between  the  Commission  and  privately 
wned  companies  can  be  negotiated,  under  which 
he  enormous  costs  of  future  research,  develop- 
nent,  and  construction  for  nuclear  power  plants 
rill  not  fall  mainly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tax- 
>ayers.  I  can  assure  you  that,  in  all  negotiations 
,nd  dealings  with  private  industry,  the  interest 
>f  the  public  will  be  fully  protected  by  the  present 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  employees  in 
ffices,  research  laboratories,  and  operating  plants 
hroughout  the  country.  There  is  also  the  Joint 
Ltomic  Energy  Committee  of  the  Congress — com- 
tosed  of  men  well  versed  in  our  work,  and  by  law 
equired  to  be  kept  fully  and  currently  informed 
oncerning  it.  They  are  now  and  will  no  doubt 
ontinue  to  be  vigilant  guardians  of  the  public 
nterest.  You  know,  of  course,  that  among  the 
lembers  of  this  Committee  is  Capt.  James  E. 
Tan  Zandt,  three  times  Commander-in-Chief  of 
our  organization,  now  a  distinguished  member 
if  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 

My  comments  about  nuclear  power  have  been 
onfined  to  the  prospects  for  its  development  in 
iur  own  country.  However,  in  many  other  na- 
ions  the  need  for  supplementary  fuel  is  more 
Lrgent  than  here. 

The  growing  need  for  power  generation,  to- 
gether with  the  rising  demand  for  fuel  for  trans- 
>ortation  and  industry,  is  putting  more  and  more 
>ressure  on  the  energy  resources  of  many  nations. 
Lmong  consuming  nations  able  to  meet  less  than 
me-half  of  their  consumption  of  coal  and  oil  from 
ources  within  their  own  borders  are  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Greece,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Argentina,  Algeria,  French  Morocco,  Ceylon,  and 
Dakistan.  In  view  of  the  potential  importance 
»f  nuclear  power  as  a  supplementary  worldwide 
ource  of  energy,  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
n  our  development  program  can  be  significant  for 
ither  nations  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 


'To  Promote  World  Peace" 

It  was  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  the  reduction 
>f  atomic  weapons,  and  their  ultimate  abolition, 
hat  moved  President  Eisenhower,  last  December, 
o  propose  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
ional  agency  to  receive  contributions  of  normal 
iranium  and  fissionable  materials  from  nations, 
ncluding  the  Soviets,  able  to  make  such  contribu- 
tors. The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
;vhich  he  proposed,  would  be  set  up  to  use  these 
naterials  to  bring  the  benign  forces  of  the  atom 


to  the  service  of  men  everywhere  and  nuclear 
energy  to  the  power-starved  areas  of  the  world. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  President's  speech  for  his 
words  deserve  to  be  heard  over  and  over  again: 

The  United  States  would  seek  more  than  the  mere 
reduction  or  elimination  of  atomic  materials  for  military 
purposes. 

It  is  not  enough  to  take  this  weapon  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers.  It  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  know  how  to  strip  its  military  casing  and  adapt 
it  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  United  States  knows  that  if  the  fearful  trend  of 
atomic  military  buildup  can  be  reversed,  this  greatest 
of  destructive  forces  can  be  developed  into  a  great  boon, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  United  States  knows  that  peaceful  power  from 
atomic  energy  is  no  dream  of  the  future.  That  capabil- 
ity, already  proved,  is  here — now — today.  Who  can 
doubt,  if  the  entire  body  of  the  world's  scientists  and 
engineers  had  adequate  amounts  of  fissionable  material 
with  which  to  test  and  develop  their  ideas,  that  this 
capability  would  rapidly  be  transformed  into  universal, 
efficient,  and  economic  usage. 

The  President's  proposal  was  simple  and 
straightforward.  The  international  agency  he  en- 
visaged can  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  atomic 
energy  can  be  used  to  raise  the  standards  of  living 
in  other  nations  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Since  December,  private  diplomatic  conversa- 
tions with  other  nations  have  been  carried  on  by 
our  Government.  The  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia 
is  not  encouraging,  but  this  is  not  surprising  in 
the  light  of  the  dismal  record  of  efforts  to  reach 
agreements  with  that  Government  since  1945. 
Nevertheless,  President  Eisenhower  has  not  in  any 
way  abandoned  hope  for  the  eventual  acceptance 
of  his  proposal.  Only  yesterday  at  his  press  con- 
ference he  reaffirmed  his  resolution  to  press  for- 
ward with  or  without  Soviet  participation. 

Against  the  sombre  background  of  the  world 
situation  as  it  appears  today  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude these  remarks  with  a  personal  statement  of 
faith — 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  Creator  did  not  intend 
man  to  evolve  through  the  ages  up  to  this  point, 
only  now  to  devise  something  to  be  used  solely  for 
the  destruction  of  life  on  this  earth.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  Providence  in- 
tends that  the  release  of  the  energy  in  the  atom, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  man's  efforts  and 
genius,  should  be  used  to  promote  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men.  Had  I  not  always 
firmly  believed  that  the  beneficent  applications  of 
atomic  energy  would  transcend  the  temporary 
destructive  uses  of  it,  I  could  not  have  taken  my 
small  part  in  this  momentous  development.  I 
leave  you  with  the  hope  that  you  share  this  faith 
in  the  unfolding  of  our  destiny. 


August   76,    7954 
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Agreement  Between  Iran  and  International  Oil  Consortium 


On  August  5  the  Government  of  Iran  and  the 
International  Consortium  representing  eight  oil 
companies  agreed  in  principle  on  an  arrangement 
which  will  restore  the  flow  of  Iranian  oil  to  world 
markets.  Printed  below  are  texts  of  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  Mohammad  Reza  Shah 
Pahlavi,  Shahinshah  of  Iran;  a  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Dulles;  a  message  from  Secretary  Dulles  to 
Prime  Minister  Fazlollah  Zahedi  and  Foreign 
Minister  Abdollah  Entezam  of  Iran;  and  other 
messages  and  statements  concerning  the  agreement. 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  TO 
SHAHINSHAH   OF  IRAN 


sire  that  Iran  prosper  independently  in  the  family 
of  free  nations.  We  have  endeavored  to  be  help- 
ful in  the  form  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance and  we  are  happy  to  have  helped  in  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  oil  problem. 

I  can  assure  Your  Majesty  of  the  continued 
friendly  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  Iran,  and  of  the  admiration 
of  the  American  people  for  your  enlightened  lead- 
ership. 

With  sincere  best  wishes  for  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  Your  Majesty  and  the  people  of  Iran, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


White  House  press  release  dated  August  5 

Your  Imperial  Majesty:  The  important  news 
that  your  Government,  in  negotiation  with  the 
British,  French,  Dutch  and  United  States  oil  com- 
panies, has  reached,  in  principle,  a  fair  and  equi- 
table settlement  to  the  difficult  oil  problem  is  in- 
deed gratifying. 

Your  Majesty  must  take  great  satisfaction  at 
the  success  of  this  significant  phase  in  the  negoti- 
ations to  which  you  personally  have  made  a  valu- 
able contribution.  I  am  confident  that  implemen- 
tation of  this  agreement,  under  Your  Majesty's 
leadership,  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  economic  progress  and  stability  for  your 
country. 

Like  myself,  all  Americans  have  a  deep  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  Iran.  With  them  I  have 
watched  closely  your  courageous  efforts,  your 
steadfastness  over  the  past  difficult  years,  and  with 
them  I  too  have  hoped  that  you  might  achieve 
the  goals  you  so  earnestly  desire.  The  attain- 
ment of  an  oil  settlement  along  the  lines  which 
have  been  announced  should  be  a  significant  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  realization  of  your  aspira- 
tions for  your  people. 

There  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  friendship  that 
exists  between  our  two  countries  and  of  our  de- 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  421  dated  August  5 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  learned 
that  the  Iranian  Government  and  members  of  the 
International  Oil  Consortium  negotiating  in 
Tehran  have  agreed  to  the  principles  under  which 
they  will  cooperate  to  resume  the  production  and 
refining  of  Iranian  oil.  I  also  understand  that 
parallel  talks  taking  place  between  Iran  and  the 
United  Kingdom  concerning  compensation  have 
resulted  in  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

Detailed  agreements  must  still  be  drawn  up  and 
will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  boards  of  the 
several  companies  and  by  the  Iranian  Parliament. 
However,  the  United  States  is  extremely  pleased 
that  another  significant  step  has  been  achieved 
in  the  direction  of  a  solution  to  a  problem  whicl 
has  for  several  years  worked  hardships  on  Iran 
Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  upon  the  free  work 
as  a  whole. 

Every  member  of  the  community  of  free  na 
tions  stands  to  gain  from  the  settlement  of  this 
issue  between  two  of  its  members  which  has  ii 
the  past  operated  as  an  irritant  among  countries 
which  have  so  much  in  common  and  so  much  U 
gain  from  close  friendship  and  collaboration. 
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The  atmosphere  reflecting  the  goodwill  of  all 
jarties  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  ne- 
gotiations has  been  most  gratifying.  The  results 
ivhich  have  been  announced  in  Tehran  demon- 
strate again  that,  when  goodwill  exists  and  people 
strive  earnestly  and  realistically,  a  way  can  always 
)e  found  with  honor  and  with  fairness  to  over- 
:ome  differences. 

Five  American  companies  have  joined  with  the 
inglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  and  with  Dutch  and 
French  firms  in  this  undertaking  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran.  Participation  of  these  com- 
panies with  Iran  in  this  great  enterprise  will  make 
t  possible  for  Iranian  oil  in  substantial  quantities 
;o  begin  to  flow  to  markets  almost  immediately 
lpon  the  conclusion  of  the  final  agreement.  Iran 
vill  within  a  few  years  regain  a  position  as  one 
)f  the  world's  largest  oil  producing  countries. 

The  United  States  is  particularly  pleased  that 
;he  revenues  which  will  be  derived  by  Iran  under 
;his  agreement  will  provide  means  for  our  friends 
n  that  country  to  carry  out  a  long-range  develop- 
nent  program  which,  under  the  leadership  of  His 
[mperial  Majesty  the  Shah,  has  been  designed  to 
mprove  the  welfare  of  the  Iranian  nation  as  a 
ivhole.  The  signature  of  the  agreement  should 
nark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Iran — an 
jra  of  great  hope  and  of  prosperity. 

American  interest  in  Iran  and  in  Iranian  prog- 
ress  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  ways  in  the 
past.  It  is  our  intention  to  continue  to  demon- 
strate in  practical  ways  that  friendly  interest. 


SECRETARY  DULLES  TO  PRIME  MINISTER  AND 
FOREIGN  MINISTER  OF  IRAN 

Press  release  422  dated  August  5 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
on  the  agreement  which  you  have  reached  with  the 
international  negotiation  team.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  settlement,  based  upon  the  principles 
which  have  been  announced,  will  represent  a  sat- 
isfactory and  entirely  equitable  arrangement  in 
which  all  parties  concerned  will  be  sharing  re- 
sponsibility and  benefit.  The  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment in  principle  when  ratified  will  mean  immedi- 
ate resumption  of  Iran's  great  oil  industry  to  the 
consequent  advantage  of  the  people  of  Iran. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Government  was  in  a 
position  to  lend  its  assistance  in  resolving  this 
intricate  problem,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased 
at  the  statesmanship  which  was  demonstrated  by 
the  negotiators  on  all  sides. 

I  am  happy  that  Iran  will  be  able,  as  soon  as 
operation  of  its  oil  industry  is  resumed,  to  carry 
forward  its  program  of  economic  and  social 
betterment  and  that  its  people  will  play  an  ever 
increasing  part  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  Middle  East. 


STATEMENT  BY  LOY  W.  HENDERSON 
U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  IRAN 

Press  release  423  dated  August  5 

The  news  contained  in  the  joint  statement  issued 
today  by  Dr.  Ali  Amini,  Iranian  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  Mr.  Howard  Page,  representing  the 
consortium  companies,  should  bring  joy  to  the 
heart  of  every  true  friend  of  Iran.  The  agreement 
which  they  have  announced  represents,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the  realization 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  Iranian  people.  When 
an  oil  settlement  is  finally  achieved  along  lines 
indicated  in  the  joint  statement,  when  Iranian 
oil  once  more  flows  in  large  quantities  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  when  Iran  begins  to  receive 
substantial  revenues  from  its  oil  resources,  the 
Iranian  people  should  be  in  a  better  position  than 
heretofore  in  recent  times  to  develop  their  country 
in  a  way  which  will  assure  them  a  future  in  keep- 
ing with  their  glorious  past. 

From  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  course 
of  these  protracted  negotiations,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  would  not  have  been  successful  if  the 
participants  had  not  been  animated  by  sentiments 
of  lofty  patriotism  and  had  not  approached  their 
task  of  finding  an  agreement  in  a  constructive 
and  statesmanlike  spirit. 


MESSAGES  OF  SECRETARY  DULLES 

AND  BRITISH  FOREIGN  SECRETARY  EDEN 

Press  release  424  dated  August  5 

Secretary  Dulles  to  Foreign  Secretary  Eden 

On  behalf  of  my  Government  I  wish  to  express 
to  you  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  part  played 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  oil  negotiations  in  Iran.  I  regard 
this  agreement  as  a  milestone  from  which  point 
our  governments  and  that  of  Iran  will  be  able  to 
take  further  constructive  steps  to  advance  our 
mutual  interests  in  the  area. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
me  that  a  solution  has  been  found  to  this  difficult 
problem.  It  augurs  well  for  further  close  and 
friendly  cooperation  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Foreign  Secretary  Eden  to  Secretary  Dulles 

I  thank  you  for  the  message  which  you 
addressed  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  connection  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  oil  negotiations  in  Persia.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  also  believe  that  this  agreement  will 
lead  to  a  renewal  of  friendly  cooperation  with 
Persia  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  generous  help 
which  the  United  States  Government  have  given 
in  the  negotiations,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  un- 
failing cooperation  of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  United 
States  Ambassador  in  Tehran. 


August   16,   1954 
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LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  DULLES 
TO  HERBERT  HOOVER,  JR. 

Press  release  428  dated  August  7 

August  6, 1954 

Dear  Herbert  :  The  events  of  the  past  few  days, 
indicating  a  happy  conclusion  to  the  Iranian  oil 
controversy,  make  it  appropriate  for  me  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  fine  work  you  have  done 
since  agreeing,  at  a  personal  sacrifice,  to  become 
my  Consultant  last  September.  The  fact  that, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  your  efforts,  one  of  the 
thorniest  problems  of  the  free  world,  one  which 
so  recently  seemed  almost  insoluble,  now  appears 
well  on  the  way  to  a  satisfactory  solution  is  ample 
reason  why  I  should  be  grateful. 

You  have  gained,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  whole- 
hearted respect  and  admiration  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and  the  Department  of  State.  Your  tact 
and  patience  were  of  inestimable  value  in  bring- 
ing about  an  understanding  among  parties  with 
widely  divergent  viewpoints,  while  your  wide  ex- 
perience in  commerce  enabled  you  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  world's  outstanding  business 
enterprises  in  the  working  out  of  a  problem  in 
which  their  participation  was  essential. 

My  appreciation  is  but  a  small  part  of  that 
which  is  your  due.  I  hope  that  you  will  find  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  will  benefit  from  your 
accomplishments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. 

Consultant  to  the  Secretary 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MESSAGE  FROM  SECRETARY  DULLES 
TO  AMBASSADOR  HENDERSON 

Press  release  430  dated  August  7 

Now  that  a  settlement  of  the  Iranian  oil  con- 
troversy has  been  reached,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  continuing  admiration  for  the  work  you  have 
done  since  becoming  Ambassador  to  Iran.  Your 
major  role  in  bringing  about  this  settlement  speaks 
for  itself.  As  the  principal  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  British,  the  Iranians  and  the  oil  com- 
panies your  success  in  bringing  these  widely 
divergent  parties  together  would  seem  an  impos- 
sible achievement  to  those  not  acquainted  with 
your  splendid  record  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

I  know  the  loyal  and  effective  help  you  have 
had  from  your  staff,  and  I  ask  that  you  convey 
to  those  concerned  my  highest  appreciation  for 
the  significant  contribution  they  have  made  to  this 
settlement. 
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JOINT  STATEMENT 

BY  GOVERNMENT  OF  IRAN  AND 

OIL  CONSORTIUM' 


Dr.  Ali  Amini,  Chairman  of  the  Iranian  delega- 
tion, and  Mr.  Howard  Page,  chairman  of  the  ne- 
gotiating group,  representing  the  consortium 
companies,  jointly  issue  the  following  statement 
in  connection  with  the  current  oil  discussions : 

The  Iranian  Government,  the  National  Iranian 
Oil  Company  and  the  negotiators  representing  a 
consortium  of  8  oil  companies  have  reached  ac- 
cord on  necessary  points  of  an  agreement  which 
will  restore  the  flow  of  Iranian  oil  to  world  mar- 
kets in  substantial  quantities.  An  essential  part 
of  the  consortium  agreement  was  settlement  of  the 
question  of  compensation  to  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company.  A  separate  announcement  has  been 
made  in  this  respect. 

The  agreement  must  now  be  put  into  proper 
legal  form,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  participating  companies,  and  signed  by  the 
parties  concerned.  It  will  then  be  submitted  for 
enactment  as  part  of  the  law  of  Iran  and  for 
formal  approval  of  the  Shah.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  requirements  can  be  concluded  in  about  two 
months,  after  which  large  volumes  of  Iranian  oil 
will  once  again  be  loaded  at  Iran's  great  oil  ports  at 
Abadan  and  Bandar  Mashur  bound  for  the  con- 
suming and  refining  centers  of  the  world.  In  the 
interim  period,  preparations  for  resumption  of  ac- 
tivities will  commence. 

Two  operating  companies  will  be  formed  to  op- 
erate the  oil  fields  and  refinery.  These  companies 
will  receive  the  necessary  rights  and  powers  from 
the  government  and  the  National  Iranian  Oil 
Company  and  exercise  them  on  their  behalf  to  the 
extent  specified  in  the  agreement.  The  consortium 
companies  will  pay  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Com- 
pany for  all  the  oil  required  for  export  and  sell  the 
crude  and  products  exported.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Company  to  take 
crude  oil  in  kind,  in  lieu  of  payments,  up  to  121/k 
percent  of  total  exports.  Products  for  consump- 
tion within  Iran  will  be  available  to  the  National 
Iranian  Oil  Company  at  substantially  their  cost. 
The  agreement  covers  a  period  of  25  years,  with 
provisions  for  three  5-year  extensions. 

Through  payments  to  National  Iranian  Oil 
Company  and  application  of  Iranian  tax  laws  it 
has  been  estimated  that  total  direct  income  to  Iran 
from  increased  scale  of  operations  for  the  first  3 
full  years,  following  a  starting  up  period  of  3 
months,  will  be  150  million  pounds  on  the  basis  of 
present  prices  and  costs.  The  estimated  figures 
begin  at  31  million  pounds  for  the  first  full  year 
of  operation,  increasing  to  67  million  pounds  for 
the  third. 

The  National  Iranian  Oil  Company  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  Naft-I-Shah  oil  field  and 

1  Issued  at  Tehran  on  Aug.  5. 
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[ermanshah  refinery  to  produce  a  part  of  Iran's 
wn  oil  needs,  and  will  continue  to  handle  the  dis- 
tribution of  oil  products  in  Iran. 

The  National  Iranian  Oil  Company  will  also 
e  responsible  for  all  facilities  and  services  not 
irectly  a  part  of  producing,  refining  and  trans- 
ortation  operations  of  the  operating  companies, 
'hese  will  include  such  functions  as  industrial 
fining,  public  transport,  road  maintenance  and 
acilities  such  as  housing,  medical  care  and  social 
welfare.  The  National  Iranian  Oil  Company 
all  be  reimbursed  for  a  major  part  of  the  cost 
f  such  facilities  and  services  by  the  operating 
smpanies,  with  whom  close  cooperation  will  be 
laintained. 

Production  of  crude  oil  from  Iran,  following 

starting  up  period  of  three  months,  will  be  in- 
reased  progressively,  bringing  total  exports  of 
rude  and  products  to  a  minimum  of  eighty  mil- 
on  cubic  meters  (78  million  tons;  500  million 
arrels)  for  the  first  three  year  period.  In  addi- 
!on  some  five  million  cubic  meters  will  be  pro- 
uced  for  internal  consumption.  Following  the 
fird  year  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  consortium 
ampanies  to  continue  taking  quantities  of  crude 
il  which  would  reasonably  reflect  the  supply  and 
emand  trend  for  Middle  East  crude  oil,  assum- 
ig  favorable  operating  and  economic  conditions 
1  Iran. 

Large  scale  operations  at  the  Abadan  refinery 
ill  be  resumed  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  ex- 
ected  that,  again  following  the  initial  period  of 
iree  months  a  total  of  nearly  35  million  cubic 
leters  (30  million  tons;  220  million  barrels)  of 
rude  will  be  processed  for  export  during  the  first 
iree  years  of  operation.  Of  this,  some  15  million 
jbic  meters  (13  million  tons;  94  million  barrels) 
all  be  processed  during  the  last  three  years,  a 
ite  which  will  once  again  establish  Abadan's  out- 
ut  as  the  largest  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
espite  sharp  increases  in  refinery  capacity  in  that 
rea  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  two  operating  companies  will  be  organized 
j  the  consortium  and  will  carry  on  operations  in 
ran  within  a  specified  area.  One  of  the  com- 
anies  will  deal  primarily  with  exploration  and 
reduction,  the  other  with  refining.  The  com- 
anies  will  be  registered  in  Iran  and  have  their 
janagement  and  operating  headquarters  there, 
"hey  will  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
retherlands.  There  will  be  seven  directors  of 
ich  company,  two  of  whom  will  be  named  by  Iran 
nd  five  by  the  consortium.  Operating  data  and 
jcords  of  the  companies  will  be  available  to  Iran 
nd  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Company. 

The  consortium  is  expected  to  consist  of  the  Gulf 
>il  Corporation,  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
ncorporated,  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey),  Stand- 
rd  Oil  Company  California,  the  Texas  Com- 
any,  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  Com- 
agnie  Franchise  de  Petroles  and  Royal  Dutch/ 
hell. 


STATEMENT  BY  HOWARD  PAGE,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONSORTIUM2 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have 
now  agreed  with  the  representatives  of  the  Iran- 
ian Government  and  the  National  Iranian  Oil 
Company  on  all  necessary  points  of  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  Iran  will  resume  a  place  among 
the  principal  oil  producing  nations.  We  must  now 
return  to  report  to  our  respective  companies.  Sev- 
eral of  us  will  return  here  soon,  however,  to  con- 
sult with  the  latter  who  will  be  working  out 
details  of  the  necessary  formal  texts. 

Before  returning  here,  I  will  stop  in  London 
for  a  few  days  to  join  in  discussions  which  will  be 
going  on  between  the  companies  in  the  consortium 
who  must  now  conclude  a  separate  agreement 
among  themselves  covering  their  participation. 
They  will  also  formalize  the  status  of  the  con- 
sortium by  the  establishment  of  a  company  there 
to  handle  its  necessary  corporate  functions. 

This  arrangement  is  unique,  and  there  have  been 
many  particularly  difficult  questions  to  settle.  We 
believe  they  have  been  resolved  in  good  spirit  and 
with  fairness  to  both  sides.  I  want  particularly 
to  express  my  respect  to  Dr.  Amini  who  was  a 
brilliant,  capable  and  tough  negotiator.  He  and 
his  colleagues  have  squeezed  the  maximum  bene- 
fit for  Iran  out  of  every  point.  They  have  been 
fair  at  all  times,  though,  and  we  have  maintained 
good  humor  even  at  the  most  difficult  times. 

The  companies  represented  here  have  ap- 
proached our  problems  at  all  times  in  a  sincere 
desire  to  find  acceptable  answers.  In  many  cases 
they  have  submerged  their  individual  interests, 
at  a  time  when  both  crude  oil  production  and 
refinery  capacity  are  at  potentials  greater,  on  a 
worldwide  scale,  than  present  market  require- 
ments, in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  Iran  to 
restore  to  its  economy  the  benefits  of  its  oil  in- 
dustry. 

The  basis  has  been  laid  here,  in  a  friendly  and 
cooperative  spirit,  for  a  long-term  relationship 
which  we  believe  is  equitable  and  constructive  for 
both  sides.  All  of  us  hope  sincerely  that  this  agree- 
ment will  contribute  durably  to  the  economy  and 
security  of  Iran  and  the  other  nations  affected. 


U.S. -Egyptian  Reclamation  Project 

A  new  demonstration  project  of  the  Egypt- 
American  Rural  Improvement  Service  will  re- 
claim thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Egypt's 
Fayoum  Province  for  settlement  by  landless  fam- 
ilies, the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  July  22.  It  is  expected  that  2,000 
families  will  be  settled  on  13,000  acres  in  the  Qoota 
area  reclaimed  through  irrigation.    Existing  irri- 

2  Issued  at  Tehran  on  Aug.  5.  Mr.  Page  is  vice  president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
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gation  works  will  be  improved,  and  new  drains, 
pumping  stations,  and  canals  will  be  constructed. 

The  United  States  will  contribute  $230,440  to 
the  total  project  cost  of  $576,100,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  will  contribute  the  equivalent  of 
$345,660  in  local  currency.  The  project,  like  others 
sponsored  by  the  Egypt- American  Rural  Improve- 
ment Service,  is  of  twofold  value :  It  will  be  useful 
in  itself  in  relieving  overcrowding  on  the  land, 
and  it  will  serve  as  a  pilot  project  for  additional 
undertakings  of  a  similar  kind  by  the  Egyptian 
Government. 

The  Egypt- American  Rural  Improvement  Serv- 
ice, known  as  Earis,  is  a  jointly  staffed  and  con- 
trolled cooperative  service  with  a  working  capital 
of  $25  million — $10  million  contributed  by  the 
U.S.  and  the  equivalent  of  $15  million  contributed 
by  the  Government  of  Egypt.  Money  for  the 
Qoota  project  will  come  from  this  development 
fund. 

The  Earis  program  takes  account  of  the  fact 
that  Egypt  is  a  land  of  many  farmers  and  com- 
paratively little  usable  farm  land.  Six  million 
acres  lying  in  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the 
Nile  serve  22  million  people.  The  country's  prime 
need  is  for  additional  farm  land  on  which  the 
landless  fellahin  (peasants)  may  be  settled. 


Settlement  of  Suez  Controversy 

Following  are  the  texts  of  messages  exchanged  by 
Secretary  Dulles  and  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony 
Eden  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  Secretary 
Dulles  and  Egypt's  Prime  Minister  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  and  Foreign  Minister  Mahmoud  Fawzi,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  agreement  reached  on  July  28 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt. 1 


Press  release  419  dated  August  3 

Secretary  Dulles  to  Mr.  Eden 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  on 
the  Agreement  which  you  have  reached  with  the 
Egyptian  Government  over  the  Suez  Base.  It  is 
in  keeping  with  the  best  British  tradition  to  effect 
statesmanlike  adjustments  to  changing  world  con- 
ditions. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  Agreement  will  be 
beneficial  both  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to 
Egypt  and  will  create  an  atmosphere  of  friend- 
liness in  the  area. 


Mr.  Eden  to  Secretary  Dulles 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind  message  of 
congratulations    about   the   agreement   we   have 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  9, 1954,  p.  198. 
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reached  with  Egypt  over  the  Suez  Canal  Base, 
and  for  the  part  which  you  and  the  United  States 
Government  have  played  in  helping  an  agreement 
to  be  reached. 

I  too  believe  that  the  agreement  will  make  a 
real  contribution  both  to  the  establishment  of  new 
relations  of  friendship  between  my  country  ani 
Egypt  and  to  the  stability  of  the  Middle  East  as 
a  whole. 


Secretary  Dulles  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  Egypt 


I  wish  to  send  my  sincerest  congratulations  or 
the  Agreement  which  you  have  reached  with  the 
United  Kingdom  over  the  Suez  Base.  I  realize 
what  an  important  day  this  constitutes  in  the  his 
tory  of  modern  Egypt  and  the  pleasure  with  which 
it  will  be  hailed  by  the  Egyptian  people.  With 
the  conclusion  of  this  Agreement  coming  as  it  does 
after  the  Sudan  settlement,  your  Government  anc 
the  British  Government  have  established  a  re 
markable  record  in  the  solution  of  difficult  inter 
national  problems. 

I  am  sure  that  this  settlement  will  establish  the 
foundation  for  even  closer  collaboration  betweer 
our  countries  on  the  problems  affecting  the  Neai 
Eastern  area,  and  in  the  long  run  the  Agreement 
will  produce  greater  stability  and  defensive 
strength  in  the  area. 


Prime  Minister  Nasser's  Reply 

I  wish  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  you 
kind  message  of  congratulation  which  was  con 
veyed  to  me  by  His  Excellency  Ambassador  Jef 
ferson  Caffery  on  the  occasion  of  the  Suez  Bas 
agreement   with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Egypt  is  confident  that  this  agreement  will  star 
a  new  era  of  closer  cooperation  with  the  Unite< 
States  as  well  as  with  all  other  friendly  countries 

I  am  grateful  for  the  help  and  assistance  of  th 
leaders  and  the  Government  of  the  United  State 
in  bringing  about  this  agreement. 


Foreign  Minister  Fawzi's  Reply 

I  have  received  with  sincere  gratitude  the  kin< 
message  of  congratulations  you  sent  me  with  Hi 
Excellency  Ambassador  Jefferson  Caffery. 

As  a  starting  point  in  a  new  era  of  Egypt's  re 
doubled  cooperation  with  all  friendly  countries 
Egypt  welcomes  the  agreement  with  the  Unite' 
Kingdom  on  the  Suez  Base  question.  And  in  thi 
connection,  we  will  always  recall  with  apprecia 
tion,  the  patient,  wise  and  helpful  support  of  th 
leaders  and  Government  of  the  United  States  o 
America  in  reaching  this  agreement. 
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lie  Communist  Effort  in  Guatemala 


by  Willard  L.  Beaulac 
Ambassador  to  Chile 1 


Communism  tries  to  disturb  the  economic  life 
all  countries.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound, 
mmunism  feeds  on  food  shortages.  Communist 
ospects  improve  as  the  economic  prospects  of  a 
untry  deteriorate.  Hence  the  Communist  pas- 
>n  for  causing  trouble. 

All  of  us  know  something  of  what  has  just  hap- 
ned  in  Guatemala.  The  friends  of  communism 
Guatemala  say  that  the  American  Republics 
ve  been  intervening  in  Guatemala.  The  Com- 
anists  never  say  what  they  really  mean.  What 
ey  mean  in  the  case  of  Guatemala  is  that  Russia 
ould  be  free  to  intervene  there  without  inter- 
rence  from  anyone.  The  Communists  point  out 
at  Guatemala  is  a  tiny  country,  and  they  allege 
at  she  has  been  attacked  by  more  powerful  neigh- 
rs.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  only  attack 
ainst  Guatemala  has  been  made  by  the  Com- 
lnists. 

Guatemala  is,  of  course,  not  a  Communist  coun- 
f.  It  never  has  been  Communist,  and  I  am  sure 
at  it  never  will  be  that.  No  country,  we  all  know, 
s  ever  become  Communist  of  its  own  volition. 
7en  in  Russia  the  Communists  are  a  small  minor- 
l  who  rule  by  force  and  by  terrorism. 
When  Colonel  Arbenz  was  elected  President  of 
latemala,  following  the  assassination  of  the 
ral  candidate,  he  was  not  a  Communist.  Many 
ege  that  he  is  not  a  Communist  now,  that  he 
;rely  surrendered  Guatemala  to  the  Communists. 
Only  four  members  of  the  Guatemalan  Congress 
:re  Communists.  Not  long  ago  the  leading  Com- 
mist  in  Guatemala  was  defeated  in  his  campaign 
r  election  as  Mayor  of  Guatemala  City.  Among 
b  staunchest  anti-Communists  in  Guatemala 
ty  are  the  market  women.  I  have  seen  them 
d  talked  to  them  and  I  know  they  would  never 
ve  anything  to  do  with  communism. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Guatemalan  people 
e  overwhelmingly  anti-Communist.  And  still 
e  Government  was  delivered  over  to  the  Corn- 


Address  made  before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
irce,  Santiago,  Chile,  on  July  6. 
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munists.  The  presidencies  of  the  most  important 
committees  in  the  Congress  were  given  to  the  Com- 
munists. All  the  important  agencies  in  the  Gov- 
ernment were  turned  over  to  the  Communists.  The 
cabinet  was  a  mere  technical  body  with  no  real 
authority.  The  country  was  governed  by  a  Com- 
munist Cominform,  no  member  of  which  was 
elected  by  the  Guatemalan  people.  There  was  a 
steady  stream  of  Communist  officials  and  party 
leaders  traveling  between  Guatemala  City  and 
Moscow.  Russian  intervention  in  Guatemala  was 
a  fact.  It  was  in  the  light  of  this  intervention  and 
the  threat  that  it  posed  for  all  the  American  Re- 
publics that  a  consultative  meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  was  convoked. 

Archbishop's  Letter 

In  an  unforgettable  pastoral  letter  not  long  ago 
the  Archbishop  of  Guatemala  denounced  Com- 
munist intervention.   He  said,  among  other  things : 

En  1946,  en  carta  colectiva  de  todo  el  Episcopado  de 
Guatemala,  dimos  la  voz  de  alerta  de  que  el  comunismo 
estaba  a  las  puertas  de  nuestra  patria,  y  no  s61o  no  se 
nos  quiso  oir,  sino  que  mientras  se  cerraban  las  puertas 
a  los  ministros  de  culto  cat61ico,  se  abrian  de  par  en  par 
nuestras  fronteras  a  una  chusma  de  aventureros  inter- 
nacionales  fogueados  en  las  tacticas  comunistas  que  im- 
puso  la  Tercera  Internacional  y,  violando  las  leyes  de 
Guatemala,  se  di6  amplia  libertad  a  quienes  en  principio 
y  por  consigna  tienen  como  misi6n  fundamental  atentar 
contra  la  seguridad  de  las  naciones  y  descristianizar  el 
alma  del  pueblo.  Y  empez6  una  sorda  campana  contra 
la  unidad  nacional,  y  se  lleg6  hasta  sembrar  hondas  di- 
visiones  y  odios  irreconciliables  entre  los  mismos  obreros 
que  por  consecuencia  de  tan  nefasta  doctrina  obedecen  a 
Moscu,  y  los  otros  que  antes  que  nada  son  guatemaltecos 
y  cat61icos. 

Por  las  radiodifusoras  oficiales  se  escuch6  la  incesante 
preMica  disociadora,  los  ataques  a  la  Iglesia,  los  insultos 
a  sus  Ministros  y  las  proclamas  de  todas  las  consignas 
polfticas  del  Politbur6  sovietico ;  se  vieron  los  puestos  de 
revistas  abarrotados  de  literatura  comunista,  y  aun  los 
planteles  docentes  fueron  c&tedras  de  prSdica  comunista 
de  parte  de  maestros  mercenaries ;  y  todo  esto  pasaba 
impunemente,  mientras  las  eelulas  comunistas  segufan 
multiplicandose  activamente  ...  La  propaganda  co- 
munista ha  llegado  ya  hasta  los  ultimos  rincones  de  Gua- 
temala   y   ha   dejado   sembrada    en    muchos   lugares   su 
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funesta  simiente,  que  ha  germinado  con  sangre  de  nues- 
tros  hermanos  guatemaltecos. 

[In  1946,  in  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  dioceses  of 
Guatemala,  we  warned  that  communism  was  at  the  doors 
of  our  country,  and  not  only  were  we  unheard,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  doors  were  closed  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  our  frontiers  were  opened  wide  to  a 
group  of  foreign  adventurers  steeped  in  Communist  tactics 
who  initiated  the  Third  International,  and,  violating  the 
laws  of  Guatemala,  full  freedom  was  given  to  those  who, 
in  principle  and  by  assignment,  have  as  a  fundamental 
mission  to  act  against  the  security  of  the  nations  and  to 
de-Christianize  the  soul  of  the  people.  And  there  began 
a  quiet  campaign  against  the  national  unity  which  sowed 
deep  divisions  and  irreconcilable  hates  among  the  workers 
who,  as  a  result  of  this  ominous  doctrine,  obey  Moscow, 
and  among  others  who  are,  above  all,  Guatemalans  and 
Catholics. 

Over  the  official  radio  one  heard  incessantly  divisionist 
lectures,  attacks  on  the  Church,  insults  to  its  ministers, 
and  proclamations  by  all  the  appointed  politicians  of  the 
Soviet  Politburo;  one  saw  bookstands  overstocked  with 
Communist  literature;  and  even  the  educational  institu- 
tions were  centers  for  Communist  lectures  by  paid  teach- 
ers ;  and  all  this  occurred  with  impunity,  while  Communist 
cells  continued  multiplying  actively.  .  .  .  Communist 
propaganda  has  now  reached  every  corner  of  Guatemala 
and  has  left  planted  in  many  places  its  sinister  seeds, 
which  have  germinated  with  the  blood  of  our  Guatemalan 
brothers.] 

I  don't  think  that  anyone  but  a  Communist 
would  allege  that  the  Archbishop  of  Guatemala 
lies.  And  still  there  are  Christians,  or  men  who 
say  they  are  Christians,  who  act  as  though  the 
Archbishop  of  Guatemala  were  not  telling  the 
truth.  We  see  them  marching  side  by  side  with 
men  who  make  a  career  of  defending  those  who 
persecuted  Cardinal  Mindzsenty,  scores  of 
bishops,  thousands  of  Catholic  priests  and  nuns, 
and  uncounted  numbers  of  the  faithful.  These 
persons  who  are  not  Communists,  but  who  work 
with  the  Communists,  must  from  time  to  time  ask 
themselves  how  they  ever  got  in  such  strange 
country. 


Dupes  and  Demagogues 

Who  are  these  people  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians and  who  work  for  the  Communists?  Some 
of  them,  of  course,  are  dupes.  They  are  simple- 
minded  people  who  know  no  better  and  who  will 
never  know  any  better.  Now  it  isn't  so  easy  to 
be  tolerant  with  the  second  class — the  dema- 
gogues— those  who  parrot  the  Communist  line, 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  because  the  Communists 
have  convinced  them  that  that  is  what  the  people 
want  to  hear. 

The  demagogues  show  their  scorn  for  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  profess  to  respect  by  lying  to  them 
just  as  the  Communists  do.  By  lying  to  them 
they  betray  them.  They  think  that  by  doing  these 
things  they  are  advancing  their  own  political  fu- 
tures. But  I  would  suggest  that  these  dema- 
gogues beware.  If  God  should  so  forsake  their 
countries  as  to  permit  the  Communists  some  day 
to  come  into  power,  these  demagogues  who  call 
themselves  democrats  would  be  the  first  to  be 


purged  by  their  Communist  masters.  They  would 
be  the  first  to  be  sent  to  some  New  World  Siberia, 
or  perhaps  even  to  the  Old  World  Siberia,  or  to 
meet  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  those  whose 
cause  they  now  serve. 

These  men  who  call  themselves  Christians  are 
slow  to  talk  against  Russia,  which  has  tortured 
and  assassinated  millions  of  human  beings  and 
enslaved  other  millions ;  but  they  are  quick  to  talk 
against  the  United  States,  which  is  the  free  world's 
principal  bulwark  against  communism,  as  though 
it  were  the  United  States  and  not  Russia  which 
menaced  freedom  everywhere.  In  their  hearts 
these  men  must  know  that  never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  a  state  so  powerful  as  the  United 
States  lived  in  such  peaceful  and  cooperative  re- 
lationship with  its  less  powerful  neighbors. 

The  Communists  and  their  dupes,  and  the  dema- 
gogues who  follow  their  line,  pretend  that  the 
problem  of  Guatemala  is  not  communism,  but  th( 
United  Fruit  Company.  This  is  a  typical  Com 
munist  device  that  is  so  clear  that  it  should  not  de 
ceive  anyone.  These  people  claimed  that  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  intervene  in  Guate 
mala  because  the  Guatemalan  Government  hac 
expropriated  certain  Fruit  Company  lands.  It  i: 
cynical  indeed  that  talk  of  intervention  shoulc 
come  from  the  servants  of  a  government  that  is  in 
tervening  in  every  country  of  the  world,  including 
the  United  States  and  Chile ! 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  made  the 
same  diplomatic  representation  with  respect  to  th« 
United  Fruit  Company  that  it  would  make  fo 
any  American  enterprise  anywhere,  and  whicl 
any  government  would  make  for  an  enterprise  o 
its  nationals  abroad.  The  Government  of  th< 
United  States  offered  to  submit  the  United  Frui 
Company  case  to  international  arbitration.  Th 
Communist-dominated  Government  of  Guatemal: 
did  not  even  reply  to  that  offer.  It  even  pretendei 
that  the  offer  was  never  made. 

I  say  these  things  not  to  defend  the  United  Frui 
Company  but  to  defend  the  truth.  Unless  we  de 
fend  the  truth  as  strongly  as  the  Communists  de 
fend  evil,  we  cannot  depend  on  the  truth  to  kee 
us  free. 

It  is  fair  to  tell  the  people  in  given  circum 
stances  that  their  ills  are  due  to  ignorance ;  to  lac 
of  social  consciousness  on  the  part  of  certain  sec 
tors ;  to  inequities  in  our  tax  systems ;  to  measure 
which  stifle  production  and  trade;  to  egotisn 
thoughtlessness,  and  selfishness ;  to  interference  b 
the  Communists ;  to  deception  by  the  demagogue 
But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  ai 
due  to  the  international  policies  of  the  Goven 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  policy  of  tl 
American  Republics  acting  in  concert. 

The  case  of  the  Communists  in  Guatemala  hf 
demonstrated  clearly  the  danger  to  our  freedoi 
which  results  when  thousands  of  Communists  ap 
fellow  travelers  in  all  the  American  Republi' 
coordinate  and  combine  to  spread  their  careful) 
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svised  lies,  while  only  a  handful  of  non-Commu- 
sts  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  and  tell  the  truth, 
he  cure  for  this  danger  is  for  decent  men  to  work 


as  hard  to  tell  the  truth  as  the  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  work  to  spread  their  lies. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  lesson  of  Guatemala. 


he  Guatemalan  Communist  Party 


The  Department  of  State  on  August  7  released 
document  entitled  "Penetration  of  the  Political 
istitutions  of  Guatemala  by  the  International 
ommunist  Movement.''''  It  contains  information 
"epared  by  the  United  States  for  presentation  to 
<,e  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
ters  of  the  American  Republics  convoked  under 
\e  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
stance  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  7  and  later 
ostponed  sine  die. 

Reprinted  below  is  a  summary  of  an  analysis 
f  the  Guatemalan  Communist  Party  which  ap- 
zars  in  the  document  as  annex  B. 

The  Partido  Guatemalteco  del  Trabajo  (the 
uatemalan  Labor  Party — -Pgt),  a  Communist 
arty  modeled  on  and  guided  by  the  Soviet  Com- 
unist  Party,  is  the  most  influential  single  politi- 
il  organization  in  present-day  Guatemala.  Its 
ifluence  on  Guatemalan  political  life  is  probably 
reater  than  that  exercised  in  any  other  Latin 
merican  country  by  any  local  Communist  party, 
he  characteristics  of  its  growth  and  successes 
rovide  perhaps  the  most  revealing  insight  into 
le  adaptation  of  international  Communist  strat- 
ry  to  the  Latin  American  environment. 
The  Pgt  is  a  party  of  young  ladino 1  "intellec- 
101?'  of  the  lower  middle  class.  Its  founders  and 
resent  leaders  are  young  schoolteachers,  ex-uni- 
srsity  students,  journalists,  white  collar  workers, 
ncl  former  employees  of  United  States  and  for- 
gn  enterprises  in  Guatemala.  This  was  the  sec- 
>r  of  society  most  frustrated  under  the  archaic 
)cial  structure  of  Guatemala,  a  small  Central 
.merican  state  of  some  3,000,000  inhabitants 
hich  until  after  World  War  II  remained  a  back- 
ard,  dictator-ridden  agricultural  country  where 
percent  of  the  landholdings  covered  70  percent 
f  the  arable  land,  and  over  half  the  population 
insisted  of  illiterate  Indians  living  apart  from 
ie  main  currents  of  twentieth  century  life. 

*A  ladino  in  Guatemala  is  a  person  who  has  adopted 
uropean  cultural  standards  (e.  g.  Western  dress)  and 
iay  be  racially  a  pure  Indian  as  well  as  a  person  of 
lixed  blood. 


In  the  intellectually  fermenting  years  of  the 
1930's  and  of  World  War  II,  many  of  these  in- 
tellectuals became  attracted  to  nationalism  and 
Marxism  as  offering  a  way  out  for  Guatemala. 

The  mold  of  the  Guatemalan  Communist  move- 
ment was  the  1944  Revolution  and  the  1945-51 
administration  of  President  Juan  Jose  Arevalo, 
a  self -proclaimed  "spiritual  socialist"  schoolteach- 
er. The  Revolution,  which  overthrew  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  13-year  regime  of  General  Jorge 
Ubico,  originally  had  the  support  of  all  of  the 
middle  classes,  but  its  leading  element  was  the 
lower  middle  class  intellectual  group  which  sought 
to  apply  their  nationalist  and  Marxist  theories  to 
bring  about  Guatemala's  social  transformation. 
Conscious  of  inexperience,  they  relied  heavily  for 
direction  in  labor  and  political  organization  on 
foreigners  and  Guatemalan  exiles  who  had  been 
involved  in  Communist  activities  in  Latin  America 
and  who  flocked  to  Guatemala  after  the  1944  Rev- 
olution, largely  unnoticed  by  the  outside  world. 
These  Communist  personalities,  including  such 
figures  as  Alfonso  Solorzano,  a  Guatemalan  labor 
lawyer  closely  associated  with  Vicente  Lombardo 
Toledano  in  Mexico,  and  Miguel  Marmol,  a  Sal- 
vadoran  labor  organizer,  educated  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  native  Guatemalan  "intellectuals"  in 
Communist  doctrine  by  such  devices  as  establish- 
ing an  indoctrination  school  in  the  new  national 
labor  federation,  disseminating  Communist  prop- 
aganda in  the  Administration's  "revolutionary" 
political  parties,  and  establishing  Marxist  "study 
groups." 

Guatemala's  post-war  Communist  party  crystal- 
lized as  a  clandestine  organization  hidden  within 
the  Guatemalan  "revolutionary"  parties  and 
labor  unions  supporting  the  Arevalo  Administra- 
tion. According  to  its  present  leaders,  it  was  first 
successfully  founded  on  September  28, 1947,  under 
the  name  of  the  Vanguardia  Democrdtica  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Guatemalan  Communist  Party 
which  held  its  first  congress  two  years  later.  Its 
leader  from  1948  onward  was  Jose  Manuel 
Fortuny,  then  a  32-year-old  ex-law  student,  former 
radio  newscaster,  and  ex-employee  of  the  British 
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Legation  and  of  an  American  company,  Sterling 
Products  Inc.  At  the  time,  he  was  ostensibly  an 
officer  of  the  Partido  Action  Revolucionara  (Par)  , 
a  leading  Administration  party.  Other  probable 
members  of  the  first  clandestine  Communist  or- 
ganization were  also  members  of  the  Par,  the 
other  Administration  parties,  and  the  labor  unions. 
On  September  28,  1949,  a  day  from  which  the 
present  Communist  party  dates  its  anniversaries, 
this  secret  Communist  group  held  its  First  Party 
Congress  and  adopted  the  name  of  Partido  Comu- 
nista  de  Guatemala  (Pcg).  But  it  was  not  until 
May  1950,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Arevalo  Admin- 
istration, that  Fortuny  and  his  group  withdrew 
from  the  Par.  The  following  month  they  founded 
a  newspaper  Octubre  as  the  frank  precursor  of  an 
open  Communist  party,  and  at  the  same  time  Vic- 
tor Manuel  Gutierrez,  a  29-year-old  schoolteacher 
turned  labor  leader,  founded  a  Communist-line 
party  under  the  title  of  the  Partido  Revolucionario 
Obrero  de  Guatemala  (The  Revolutionary  Work- 
ers Party  of  Guatemala — Prog)  . 

When  Colonel  Jacobo  Arbenz,  a  radical  leftist- 
nationalist  Army  officer,  assumed  the  Presidency 
on  March  15,  1951,  the  Pcg  began  to  make  rapid 
strides  toward  becoming  an  open  party.  In  April, 
Fortuny  began  publicly  signing  documents  as 
"Secretary  General  of  the  Partido  Comunista 
de  Guatemala.''''  In  June,  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  newspaper  "Octubre"  the  Pcg  held  a  public 
ceremony  attended  by  several  high  government 
figures  and  proclaimed  its  intention  to  become  a 
legally  registered  party.  In  October,  Guatemala's 
labor  unions  were  consolidated  into  the  Confed- 
eration General  de  Trabajadores  de  Guatemala 
(Cgtg)  with  Gutierrez,  by  that  time  an  avowed 
Communist,  as  its  Secretary  General.  In  Jan- 
uary 1952,  after  a  trip  to  Moscow,  Gutierrez  dis- 
solved his  Prog  and  joined  the  Pcg,  which 
shortly  thereafter  achieved  recognition  in  the 
Cominform  Journal  published  in  Bucharest.  In 
October,  the  party  was  included  with  the  other 
Administration  parties  in  the  "Democratic  Elec- 
toral Front"  for  the  impending  Congressional 
elections.  In  December,  the  party  held  its  Second 
Party  Congress,  changed  its  name  to  the  Partido 
Guatemalteco  del  Trabajo  (Pgt),  and  was  shortly 
thereafter  entered  on  the  Civil  Registry  as  a  legally 
constituted  political  party. 

The  Pgt,  as  it  thus  emerged,  is  a  Communist 
party  modeled  on  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  of 
the  Stalinist  era.  Its  statutes  concentrate  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
Political  Committee  whose  dictates  are  binding  on 
subordinate  regional  party  organizations  and  cells 
(Basic  Organizations)  which  are  scattered 
through  most  of  Guatemala  with  the  heaviest  con- 
centration in  the  capital. 

Statistics  on  party  membership  have  never  been 
made  public,  but  the  best  evidence  in  the  spring 
of  1954  indicates  that  3,000  would  be  a  minimum 
and  4,000  a  likely  figure.   In  addition  to  registered 


Pgt  members,  however,  there  is  an  indeterminate 
number  of  influential  intellectual  Communists  who 
have  apparently  not  joined  Fortuny 's  Pgt  and 
sometimes  appear  to  be  quarreling  with  it  on 
organizational  and  tactical  grounds  though  not 
on  ultimate  objectives. 

The  Pgt  leadership,  headed  by  Fortuny  as  party 
Secretary  General,  consists  of  characteristically 
young  ladinos  of  the  lower  middle  class.  The 
known  ages  of  the  eleven-man  Political  Commit- 
tee range  from  Fortuny's  37  to  24,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  member  who  is  47.  Seven  of  the  eleven 
were  university  students  or  schoolteachers  (some 
with  sidelines  in  journalism  or  office  work)  before 
entering  politics,  while  the  remaining  four  wen 
skilled  workers  including  a  printer,  a  carpenter 
and  a  tailor.  There  are  no  pure  Indians  and  none 
who  have  been  previously  employed  in  industrj 
or  transportation. 

The  party  leadership  is  closely  tied  to  Moscow 
Fortuny  and  at  least  five  others  of  the  eleven  or 
the  Political  Committee  have  visited  Moscow,  am 
the  key  personnel  of  the  Communist-controllec 
labor  and  "mass"  organizations  have  also  beei 
there.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  propagand 
material  and  instructions  from  Moscow  and  fron 
the  Soviet-controlled  international  labor  anc 
"mass"  organizations  to  Guatemala. 

The  Pgt  publicly  recognizes  its  debt  to  wha 
it  terms  the  "example"  of  the  Soviet  Communis 
Party,  and  its  aims  and  tactics  must  be  viewee 
in  the  framework  of  the  orthodox  Communis 
thesis  of  the  "inevitable  victory"  of  communisn 
throughout  the  world  rather  than  on  the  loca 
plane  of  gaining  control  of  the  Guatemalan  Gov 
ernment  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  internationa 
affairs,  the  party  has  emphasized  as  its  first  tas 
the  "Peace"  campaign,  which  is  defined  as  pre 
venting  the  harnessing  of  Guatemala  to  the  "wa 
chariot  of  imperialism"  — i.  e.  preventing  Guate 
mala  from  taking  its  role  in  the  defense  of  th 
Western  democratic  community  grouped  aroun< 
the  United  States.  As  the  corollary  in  domesti 
Guatemalan  politics,  the  Pgt  has  announced  a 
its  first  task  the  implementation  of  Guatemala' 
1952  Agrarian  Reform  Law  which  is  designed  b 
transfer  much  of  the  country's  potential  arabl 
land  to  new  small  farmers,  and  as  its  second  th 
heightening  of  the  struggle  against  United  State* 
"monopolistic"  companies  operating  in  Guatemak 
These  domestic  programs  tend  toward  the  break 
down  of  the  established  order  and  are  thus  simul 
taneously  adapted  to  the  immediate  objective  o 
weakening  Guatemala's  position  in  the  Wester 
community  and  the  ultimate  objective  of  prepai 
ing  the  ground  for  the  Communists'  coming  t 
power. 

The  Pgt  leadership  attempts  to  achieve  its  ol 
jectives  largely  through  indirect  influence  and  cor 
trol  over  government  agencies,  political  and  labc 
organizations  and  Communist  front  youth,  sti 
dents'  and  women's  pressure  groups.    In  the  go^ 
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•nment,  as  illustrated  by  its  1951-54  growth,  the 
arty's  chief  asset  is  the  sympathy  of  President 
rbenz,  with  whose  approval  key  government 
osts  are  filled  with  party  workers  and  sympa- 
lizers.  A  key  instrument  is  the  "National  Demo- 
•atic  Front",  the  formal  alliance  of  the  political 
arties  and  labor  organizations  supporting  Ar- 
jnz,  which  is  dominated  by  the  Communists  and 
as  all  but  replaced  the  Cabinet  as  a  policy  making 
»ency.  The  National  Agrarian  Department  is 
le  stronghold  of  avowed  Pgt  members ;  the  gov- 
-nment  educational  and  propaganda  systems  have 
sen  infiltrated  with  numbers  of  Communists ;  and 
le  Guatemalan  Institute  of  Social  Security  with 
s  large  cash  income  is  dominated  by  Solorzano 
tKlhis  group. 

JThe  Pgt's  ability  to  influence  the  government  is 
reatly  enhanced  by  its  control  and  influence  over 
rganized  Guatemalan  labor  which  takes  in  well 
ver  100,000  workers  as  compared  to  a  total  vote 
1  the  1950  presidential  elections  of  415,000.  In 
le  Cgtg,  the  Secretary  General  is  Gutierrez,  head 
f  the  Pgt  Central  Committee's  Labor  Union  Com- 
lission.  Most  of  the  officers  in  key  positions  on 
le  Executive  Committee  are  Pgt  members,  and 
ie  party's  control  of  the  organization  is  effective, 
'o  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  the  Pgt  exerts  influ- 
ace  over  the  Confederation  National  Campesina 
e  Guatemala  (Cncg),  the  national  federation  of 
mall  farmers,  tenants,  and  those  organized  farm 
iborers  not  incorporated  in  the  Cgtg.  Its  prin- 
ipal  leaders  have  been  associated  with  such  Com- 
lunist  causes  as  the  "Peace"  movement,  and  its 
irogram  is  closely  in  line  with  those  of  the  Pgt. 

The  principal  "mass"  organizations  which  sup- 
iort  the  party's  efforts  are  the  National  Peace 
Committee,  whose  Secretary  General  is  Mario 
iilva  Jonama,  Secretary  of  the  Pgt  and  head 
'f  its  Education  Commission;  the  Alianza  de  la 
'uventud  Democrdtica  de  Guatemala  (Ajdg),  the 
routh  organization  whose  Secretary  General  is 
Cdelberto  Torres  Rivas,  a  1953  visitor  to  Moscow, 
nd  one  of  whose  most  influential  leaders  is  Hu- 
•erto  Alvarado,  member  of  the  Pgt  Central  Com- 
nittee  and  head  of  its  Youth  Commission;  and 
he  Alianza  Femenina  Guatemalteca  (Afg),  the 
somen's  organization  whose  Secretary  General  is 
)ora  Franco  y  Franco,  a  Communist,  and  one 
»f  whose  founding  members  was  Sra.  de  Arbenz. 
rhese  organizations,  with  the  aid  of  the  Adminis- 
ration  parties  and  the  labor  unions,  have  recently 
et  themselves  a  goal  of  125,000  signatures  on  a 
Peace"  petition,  thus  giving  an  indication  of  their 
ibility  to  simulate  "mass  support"  for  Commu- 
nistic causes. 

The  Pgt  has  thus  become  in  1954  the  most  in- 
luential  single  organization  in  Guatemalan  po- 
itical  life,  and  has  established  its  dominion  over 
he  key  institutions  in  Guatemalan  political  life, 
vith  the  exception  of  the  Armed  forces,  which, 
lowever,  have  not  opposed  communism.  The  mo- 
nentum  it  has  achieved  indicates  further  successes 


unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  world  situation  or 
a  successful  but  unforeseeable  revolt  by  the  Guate- 
malan Army  or  some  other  group.  The  party  still 
has  a  few  weaknesses :  It  still  relies  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  good  will  of  the  Guatemalan  President 
and  his  replacement  by  one  less  sympathetic  to 
communism  would  be  a  serious  blow;  it  is  still 
faced  to  some  extent  with  the  danger  that  the 
Guatemalan  Revolution  will  turn  into  opportunist 
un-Communist  channels,  since  the  indoctrination 
of  most  of  the  current  sympathizers  outside  of  the 
Party  is  only  superficial ;  and  in  the  last  analysis  it 
is  dependent  on  the  international  Communist 
movement  for  guidance  and  cohesion  and  prob- 
ably could  not  long  survive  a  major  Soviet  set- 
back. However,  the  Pgt  has  the  salient  advantage 
that  it  alone  has  the  political  initiative  with  the 
Administration  parties  tending  increasingly  to  fol- 
low in  its  ideological  wake,  while  the  opposition 
has  for  the  past  18  months  increasingly  become 
sterile  and  ineffectual.  Moreover,  the  path  of 
Agrarian  Reform  and  extreme  nationalism  on 
which  the  Arbenz  Administration  has  hurried  has 
been  directed  at  breaking  down  the  existing  order 
without  an  immediate  substitute,  a  situation  which 
cannot  but  enhance  the  Communist  position. 


President  Urges  State  Committees 
To  Aid  Refugee  Resettlement 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  7 

On  August  7,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Refu- 
gee Relief  Act,  President  Eisenhower  asked  the 
Nation's  governors  to  organize  local  committees 
to  help  stimulate  the  immigration  and  resettle- 
ment of  190,000  victims  of  Communist  persecu- 
tion, military  action,  or  natural  disaster.  New 
York  State  has  already  created  such  committees. 

This  legislation,  urged  by  the  President,  became 
law  a  year  ago,  on  August  7,  1953.1  Issuance  of 
visas  in  volume  under  the  law  was  begun  April  1, 
and  since  then  more  than  8,000  visas  have  been 
issued  in  Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  Austria,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Japan. 

Certain  Italian,  Greek,  and  Dutch  citizens  come 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Refugee  Program 
under  sponsorship  of  close  relatives  already  here, 
but  190,000  refugees  must  be  beneficiaries  of  as- 
surances provided  by  American  citizens  that  they 
will  have  jobs  and  housing  and  will  not  become 
a  public  charge.  More  than  14,000  such  assur- 
ances have  now  been  obtained,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  private  organizations  which  are  coop- 
erating voluntarily  in  the  program. 

1  For  articles  on  the  Refugee  Relief  Program  by  Frank 
L.  Auerbach  see  "The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,"  Bulle- 
tin of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  231  and  "The  Refugee  Relief  Pro- 
gram :  A  Challenge  to  Voluntary  Social  Agencies,"  ibid.. 
May  24,  1954,  p.  797. 
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If  the  program  is  to  continue  to  function 
smoothly,  and  if  the  maximum  result  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, there  must  be  a  steady  flow  of  assur- 
ances. It  is  primarily  to  stimulate  the  procure- 
ment of  assurances  that  the  President  has  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  local  committees  by 
the  governors. 

This  is  the  second  time  within  a  week  that  the 
President  has  demonstrated  his  own  personal  in- 
terest in  this  effort  by  the  United  States  to  share 
with  other  free  nations  in  providing  a  haven  for 
victims  of  oppression  and  disaster.  On  August 
3,  the  President  received  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ceza  Kapus 
and  their  6-year-old  daughter,  Eva,  the  first  es- 
capees from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  be  brought 
here  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  The  Kapus 
family  made  a  daring  escape  from  Hungary  dur- 
ing which  Mrs.  Kapus'  leg  was  blown  off  by  a  land 
mine.  They  crossed  into  Austria  under  fire  from 
border  guards. 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  is  administered  by  Scott 
McLeod  of  the  Department  of  State.  Cooperat- 
ing in  its  administration  are  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  Justice,  Labor,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  Treasury,  as  well  as  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  European  Migration,  and 
25  voluntary  agencies.  The  act  has  a  statutory 
life  extending  to  December  31,  1956. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  President's  letter 
to  the  47  governors : 

With  America's  traditional  concern  for  the  homeless, 
the  persecuted,  and  the  less  fortunate  of  other  lands,  one 
of  the  first  acts  passed  by  your  83d  Congress  was  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  authorizing  the  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  some  214,000  refugees. 

These  are  men  and  women  of  the  same  character  and 
integrity  as  their  and  our  ancestors  who,  generation  upon 
generation,  have  come  to  America  to  find  peace  and  work, 
to  build  for  themselves  new  homes  in  freedom. 

Under  supervision  of  the  Department  of  State  an  almost 
world-wide  organization  has  been  set  up  to  help  these 
refugees  from  Communist  persecution,  natural  disaster, 
and  military  operations.  To  aid  in  obtaining  the  needed 
sponsorship-assurances  for  these  people,  and  to  assist 
in  the  resettlement  program,  we  need  your  assistance. 

It  would  greatly  stimulate  the  speed  and  effectiveness  of 
this  program  if  you  would  consider  appointing  a  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  to  operate  within  your  state.  So  that 
you  can  give  full  consideration  to  our  suggestion,  I  am 
asking  the  State  Department  to  forward  you  a  complete 
Committee  Manual  explaining  the  act,  functions  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Tour  assistance  in  this  great  humanitarian  program  will 
always  be  a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  and  will 
be  a  genuine  service  to  many  communities  within  your 
state. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  text  of  the  President's  letter  to  Governor 
Dewey  of  New  York,  who  has  already  established 
such  committees  within  his  State,  follows : 

Dear  Governor  Dewey:  I  have  today  written  to  the 
Governors  of  each  of  the  other  states  suggesting  that  they 
may  wish  to  appoint  committees  to  cooperate  with  the 
Administration    in    connection    with    implementing    the 
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Refugee  Relief  Program  of  1953.  I  have  not  addressed 
the  letter  to  you  because  you  have  already  created  such 
a  committee  and  I  understand  that  Commissioner  Corsi 
has  already  had  a  meeting  with  the  Administrator  of 
this  Program,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  of  them. 
I  congratulate  you  on  undertaking  this  work  to  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  assurances  and  to  aid  in  the  resettlement 
of  these  immigrants.  I  hope  you  will  let  Commissioner 
Corsi  know  how  much  we  appreciate  the  cooperation 
extended  by  him  and  his  associates. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


East  Germans  Accept  Offer 
of  U.S.  Aid  for  Flood  Victims 

Note  From  U.S.  High  Commissioner 

HICOG  press  release  dated  July  30 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  sent  on  July  30 
to  the  Soviet  High  Commissioner  for  Germany, 
Georgi  Pushkin,  by  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
James  B.  Conant,  quoting  a  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  offering  aid  to  the  victims  of 
flooded  areas  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany : 

Dear  Mr.  High  Commissioner  :  I  have  been  in- 
structed to  bring  to  your  attention  the  following 
statement  made  on  July  29, 1954,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America : 

[Here  followed  President  Eisenhower's  state- 
ment of  July  29.]  » 

In  accordance  with  the  above  statement,  my  staff 
will  hold  itself  ready  to  discuss  the  means  by  which 
assistance  of  the  type  referred  to  can  be  made 
available  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger- 
many. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  B.  Conant 

United  States  High  Commissioner 

for  Germany 


Soviet  Acceptance 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
6  (press  release  426)  that  Ambassador  Conant 
had  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Pushkin 
with  an  enclosure  from  Otto  Grotewohl,  Minister-( 
President  of  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Re-' 
public : 

August  5,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Conant,  In  acknowledging  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  July  30,  I  advise  that  I  have  informed  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
contents  of  this  letter. 

The  Government  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
has  asked  rue  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  reply  to  the 
question  raised  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Pushkin 


1  For  text  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  9,  1954,  p.  197. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Enclosure 

The  Government  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
thanks  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  offer  in  his  declaration  of  July  29,  1954  to  lend  as- 
sistance to  population  of  the  areas  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  affected  by  the  flood. 

The  Government  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
declares  its  readiness  to  accept  this  offer.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  assumed  that  it  will  be  possible  to  explore 
further  question  of  the  forms  of  assistance  and  associated 
organizational  measures.  With  expressions  of  highest 
esteem, 

O.  Geotewohl 

Berlin,  August  5,  1954 
To  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  2 


U.S.  Rejects  Polish  Charges 
Concerning  Attack  on  Ships 

Press  release  425  dated  August  6 

The  United  States  Embassy  at  Warsaw  on  Au- 
gust 6  delivered  a  reply  to  the  Polish  note  of  July 
31, 1951f.  alleging  that  American  military  aircraft 
fired  on  two  Polish  merchant  ships  near  the  island 
of  Hainan  on  July  26.     The  U.S.  note  stated: 

The  charges  contained  in  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment's note  are  completely  untrue  and  are  there- 
fore categorically  rejected  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  pertinent  facts  are  set  forth 
below. 

This  Government  had  previously  announced 
that  American  planes  were  searching  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hainan  on  July  26  in  the  hope  of  rescuing 
survivors  among  the  victims  of  the  incident  in 
which  a  British  commercial  airliner  was  brutally 
shot  down  by  Chinese  Communist  planes  on  July 
23.  Three  Americans  were  killed  and  three  others 
wounded  as  a  result  of  that  Chinese  Communist 
assault.  While  the  American  planes  were  engaged 
in  this  welfare  mission  over  the  high  seas  on  July 
26,  they  were  attacked  by  two  Chinese  Communist 
fighter  aircraft.  The  Americans  returned  the  fire 
and  the  two  Chinese  Communist  planes  were  shot 
down.  No  American  planes  fired  on  any  vessel  or 
ship  of  any  kind,  Polish  or  otherwise,  in  that  area. 


Evacuating  Refugees  From 
North  Viet-Nam 

Press  release  431  dated  August  8 

On  August  6  the  U.S.  Government  received  from 
the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  a  request  that  the 

2  On  Aug.  6  White  House  Press  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty  stated  that  the  President  was  gratified  that  his 
offer  of  emergency  food  supplies  extended  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people  to  the  suffering  people  in  flood  areas 
in  Europe  had  been  accepted  by  East  Germany  and  that 
representatives  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  were 
getting  in  touch  with  responsible  officials  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany  to  work  out  details. 


United  States  provide  assistance  in  moving  over 
100,000  refugees  from  North  Viet-Nam,  the  area 
which  is  being  turned  over  to  the  Viet  Minh,  to 
South  Viet-Nam  areas  under  control  of  the  anti- 
Communist  government  of  Viet-Nam.  The  United 
States  on  August  8  replied,  as  follows : 

The  United  States  Government  desires  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  all  reason- 
able assistance  to  evacuate  from  areas  defined  in 
the  cease-fire  agreement  its  nationals  who  under- 
standably are  unwilling  to  face  the  grim  certain- 
ties of  life  under  the  Communists.  The  United 
States  is  well  aware  that  mere  removal  does  not 
solve  the  problem  for  such  people  or  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Viet-Nam.  The  United  States  is  also 
prepared  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  material 
help  needed  to  enable  refugees  from  Viet  Minh 
domination  to  resume  existence  under  their  chosen 
government  with  maximum  opportunity  to  add  to 
the  strength  of  that  government  through  their 
own  efforts. 

The  American  Embassy  will  continue  close  co- 
operation with  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  to 
ensure  that  United  States  assistance  is  made  effec- 
tive in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Government  of 
Viet-Nam  and  its  people.  The  United  States  will 
expect  the  maximum  cooperation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam  in  working  to  this  mutual  end. 


Demand  for  Redress  for  Americans 
Killed  and  Injured  Near  Hainan 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
4  (press  release  420)  that  the  British  Charge 
d'Affaires  at  Peiping  had  sent  the  following  note 
on  that  day  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Foreign 
Office: 

"The  United  States  Government  makes  further 
reference  to  the  incident  of  the  shooting  down 
by  Chinese  Communist  military  aircraft  of  an 
unnamed  commercial  aircraft  of  the  British 
Cathay  Pacific  on  July  23, 1954  over  the  high  seas. 
The  Chinese  Communist  authorities  have  admitted 
responsibility  for  this  illegal  and  wrongful  act.1 
Inasmuch  as  six  United  States  citizens  were  pas- 
sengers on  this  aircraft,  three  of  whom  were  killed 
and  three  others  injured  as  a  result  of  this  illegal 
attack,  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  cannot, 
under  established  international  law,  dispose  of 
their  responsibility  to  make  compensation  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  asserting,  as  they 


1  For  statements  by  Secretary  Dulles  on  the  incident, 
see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  165  and  Aug.  9,  1954, 
p.  196.  For  texts  of  two  aide  me'moire  delivered  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  on  July  27,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  9,  1954, 
p.  196.  As  in  the  case  of  the  aide  mAmoire,  the  Chinese 
Communist  Foreign  Office  returned  the  Aug.  4  note  to  the 
British  mission  later  the  same  day. 
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have  done,  that  the  matter  is  one  between  the 
Chinese  Communist  and  British  Governments  to 
be  settled  through  diplomatic  channels.  The 
United  States  Government  reiterates  its  demand 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  (1)  de- 
clare the  measures  that  will  be  taken  to  guard 
against  repetition  of  such  attacks,  including  the 
appropriate  punishment  of  all  persons  having  re- 
sponsibility for  the  criminal  attack,  and  (2)  make 
grovision  for  the  compensation  of  the  United 
tates  nationals  who  were  injured  and  for  the 
families  of  the  United  States  nationals  who  were 
killed  in  this  wanton  attack." 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  its  note  delivered  at 
Peiping  on  August  4,  deemed  it  necessary  to  in- 
voke universally  recognized  rules  of  international 
law  for  protection  of  interests  of  U.S.  nationals 
as  well  as  U.S.  Government  interests.  Although 
the  aircraft  was  British,  six  passengers  were  U.S. 
citizens,  and  the  killing  of  three  and  the  injury 
of  the  remaining  three  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
constitute  a  wrong  to  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  in  violation  of  international  law  that  must 
be  and  is  protested  by  the  United  States  and  for 
which  the  United  States  demands  redress. 

Advisory  Group  To  Study 
Economy  of  Formosa 

Director  of  Foreign  Operations  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  has  appointed  a  special  Economic 
Advisory  Group  to  make  a  study  of  major  aspects 
of  the  economy  of  Formosa,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  announced  on  August  2. 

The  six-man  group,  which  includes  a  director, 
an  assistant,  and  four  economic  and  financial  au- 
thorities, will  leave  for  Formosa  by  air  on  August 
6.     They  expect  to  arrive  at  Taipei  on  August  10. 

The  group's  study  will  deal  with  fundamental 
economic  problems  affecting  Formosa,  rather  than 
with  the  Foa  program  specifically.  It  will  func- 
tion in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, reporting  directly  to  Prime  Minister 
O.  K.  Yui  of  China. 

Roger  Steffan,  until  recently  a  member  of  the 
White  House  staff,  will  go  to  Formosa  as  director 
of  the  Group  and  will  remain  as  economic  adviser 
to  the  Foa  Mission  in  Taipei  to  assist  with  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  plans  for  Formosa.  Peter 
Amos  Reinertsen,  executive  secretary,  and  the  four 
specialists — -William  Kress  Schmelzle,  L.  Werner 
Knoke,  John  Valentine  Van  Sickle,  and  John 
Newton  Peyton — will  serve  as  consultants. 


In  December  1949,  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment and  the  remaining  units  of  its  armies 
totaling  some  600,000  men  moved  from  the  main- 
land of  China  before  the  advancing  Communist 
hordes  to  establish  headquarters  on  Formosa.  The 
island  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  sup- 
porting its  own  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
7  million,  plus  the  large  military  establishment 
and  the  influx  of  mainland  refugees,  whose  num- 
ber grew  to  1.5  million.  This  burden  was  imposed 
on  an  agricultural  system  just  beginning  to  revive 
after  the  twin  blows  of  World  War  II  and  the 
abrupt  separation  of  its  habitual  ties  with  the 
Japanese  economy. 

The  United  States  went  to  the  aid  of  Free  China, 
providing  economic,  technical,  and  military  as- 
sistance. Formosa  has  been  transformed  from  a 
defenseless  and  economically  prostrate  island  into 
a  country  with  an  ever-growing  capacity  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  of  both  peace  and  war.  The  coun- 
try is  now  in  the  2d  year  of  a  4-year  program 
aimed  at  the  island's  becoming  self-supporting 
through  increases  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
production.  Since  the  Chinese  Government  moved 
to  Formosa  in  1949,  U.S.  economic  and  technical 
aid  has  totaled  $428.8  million. 


Credit  to  Bank  of  Japan 
for  Purchase  of  U.S.  Cotton 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  July  26  that  it  has  authorized  a  credit 
of  $60  million  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  to 
finance  the  purchase  and  export  to  Japan  of  cotton 
of  United  States  growth.  This  is  the  fourth 
credit  of  this  type  to  be  authorized  in  favor  of 
the  Bank  of  Japan  since  1951,  the  total  of  the  four 
credits  amounting  to  $200  million.  Drafts  issued 
under  previous  lines  have  been  met  promptly  and 
often  prior  to  maturity. 

At  current  market  prices  approximately  330,000 
bales  of  cotton  can  be  financed  by  the  credit,  which 
will  be  available  through  July  31,  1955.  The 
cotton  will  be  sold  through  commercial  trade  chan- 
nels and  financed  by  letter  of  credit. 

In  recent  years,  Japan  has  been  the  largest 
market  for  U.S.  export  cotton.  During  the 
1953-54  crop  year  Japan  has  taken  950,000  bales 
of  U.S.  cotton  or  approximately  25.7  percent  of 
total  exports  from  the  United  States  which  will 
reach  an  estimated  3,700,000  bales  by  July  31, 1954. 
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Principles  of  Collective  Security 


STATEMENT  BY  JAMES  J.   WADSWORTH  ' 

J.S./U.N.  press  release  1944  dated  August  4 

The  United  States  now  wishes  to  submit  for- 
nally  to  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  as  a 
vorking  paper  a  statement  of  certain  principles  of 
iollective  security  which  has  previously  been  cir- 
ailated  to  committee  members  on  an  informal 
>asis.  The  affirmation  of  these  important  princi- 
)les  by  the  committee  and  by  the  General  Assem- 
>ly  should  help  to  develop  the  determination 
imong  states  so  essential  to  any  future  United 
Nations  collective  measures  against  aggression. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this 
vorking  paper  we  find  language  which  is  by  no 
neans  rigid.  The  attitude  of  our  delegation  is 
hat  any  suggestions  which  may  be  made  by  mem- 
iers  of  the  committee  for  the  improvement  of  this 
>aper  will  be  welcomed  and  will  be  given  the  most 
areful  consideration.  We  have  already  received 
Tom  some  delegations  informal  suggestions  as  to 
hanges  in  wording.  Most  of  these  are  acceptable 
o  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the  working 
>aper  is  being  circulated  to  you  today  in  exactly 
he  same  form  that  it  was  circulated  to  you  pre- 
riously  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  rejection 
»n  the  part  of  my  delegation  of  the  suggested 
hanges  that  have  been  made  by  certain  other  del- 
gations  here,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  as  soon  as 
>ossible  we  may  meet  informally,  perhaps,  and 
pork  out  the  changes  so  that  a  text  fully  acceptable 
o  all  members  may  be  arrived  at. 

Under  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly, 
his  committee  is  responsible  for  examining  ob- 
ectively  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  United 
Nations  collective  security  system  can  be  strength- 
ned.  It  is  not  our  objective  to  plan  against  any 
pecific  aggressor  or  at  any  specific  spot  or  area 
if  the  world.  Our  task  has  been  and  remains  to 
-ssist  members  in  preparing  themselves  to  deter  or 
uppress  aggression  wherever  and  whenever  it 
nay  occur. 

I  believe  that  the  members  now  have  before  them 
he  United  States  working  paper  to  which  I  have 

1  Made  before  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  of  the 
I.N.  General  Assembly  on  Aug.  4.  Ambassador  Wads- 
?orth  is  deputy  U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
nd  U.S.  representative  in  the  Collective  Measures 
!ommittee. 


referred.  If  the  principles  embodied  in  it  are 
wholeheartedly  applied  by  members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  conjunction  with  other  suggestions 
made  in  the  previous  reports,  which  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  just  mentioned,  future  collective 
measures  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations 
are  more  likely  to  be  taken  promptly  and  to  be  ap- 
plied and  coordinated  effectively  by  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  states. 

Principles  1  through  4  seek  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  maximum  participation  and  fair 
distribution  of  burden  among  the  largest  possible 
number  of  states. 

In  our  view,  it  is  important  for  all  states  to  give 
continued  consideration  to  the  further  prepara- 
tory steps  which  they  might  take  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  readiness  should  future 
United  Nations  collective  measures  be  recom- 
mended by  the  appropriate  bodies. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  have  been  made  clear  by 
the  Uniting  for  Peace  and  subsequent  General 
Assembly  resolutions.  States  are  urged  to  main- 
tain elements  within  their  armed  forces  for  pos- 
sible United  Nations  service.  They  are  urged  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  to  make  available 
assistance,  facilities,  and  related  rights  to  United 
Nations  forces  engaged  in  collective  measures. 
They  are  asked  to  consider,  pursuant  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recommendation  of  1952,  whether 
their  laws  and  administrative  arrangements  now 
permit  a  full  response  to  a  United  Nations  call  for 
collective  action. 


Lesson  of  Korea 

These  principles  are  derived  from  the  valuable 
lesson  learned  in  Korea.  In  Korea  a  substantial 
contribution  was  made  militarily  by  15  other  mem- 
ber's of  the  United  Nations,  which  contributed  the 
equivalent  of  two  divisions  to  the  fighting  forces; 
and  also  by  45  states  which  either  made  contribu- 
tions of  a  nonmilitary  nature  or  which  joined  in 
the  United  Nations  strategic  embargo  against  the 
aggressor.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible in  the  Korean  action  for  the  burdens  of  col- 
lective resistance  against  aggression  to  have  been 
shared  equally. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  some  free  world  states  did  not  actually  con- 
tribute military  forces  or  made  only  limited  con- 
tributions in  support  of  that  action.  Some  had 
important  commitments  which  were  and  still  are 
protecting  certain  crucial  areas  of  the  free  world. 
Others  could  not  make  a  contribution,  or  were 
limited  to  token  contributions,  because  of  economic 
incapacity.  And  certain  nations  were  willing  to 
contribute  manpower  but  were  not  in  a  position  to 
train  their  forces,  provide  them  with  arms,  or  to 
maintain  them  with  the  needed  logistic  support  in 
the  field.  Nations  with  available  manpower,  but 
with  no  mechanical  equipment  and  no  shipping, 
could  not  undertake  to  equip  or  transport  their 
own  troops.  Nor  could  these  nations  make  reim- 
bursement for  the  logistic  support  of  their  troops. 
This  inevitably  had  a  discouraging  effect  on  troop 
contributions  in  Korea. 

Now  the  whole  question  of  encouraging  greater 
participation  and  more  military  contributions  in 
the  event  of  a  future  United  Nations  collective 
action  has  been  given  careful  and  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  United  States  Government  and  by 
President  Eisenhower  himself.  Let  me  outline 
briefly  to  you  the  President's  policy,  which  is  em- 
braced in  particular  by  principle  3.  This  policy 
provides  that,  while  in  principle  each  nation  in- 
volved in  a  United  Nations  effort  to  repel  aggres- 
sion should  equip  and  supply  its  own  forces  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  able,  the  overriding  consideration 
should  be  the  maximum  contribution  of  effective 
military  forces.  In  the  future  when  any  such 
nation  is  willing  to  contribute  effective  forces  to 
a  collective  action  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations  but  is  not  able  to  provide  logistic  support, 
we  believe  that  United  Nations  members  should 
do  everything  they  can,  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes,  to  see  to  it  that  needed 
military  equipment,  supplies,  and  services  are 
made  available  to  such  nation.  The  United 
States  will  do  its  part. 

This  principle  should  give  tremendous  impetus 
to  the  development  of  collective  security.  It 
would  help  United  Nations  members  to  contribute 
to  the  common  effort  in  accordance  with  their  own 
capabilities  and  facilities  and  resources.  We  hope 
this  new  policy  will  encourage  more  free  nations 
to  assume  their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  col- 
lective measures.  "We  hope  that  it  will  stimulate 
nations  to  greater  preparedness  efforts  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  participate  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively in  any  future  collective  measures.  The 
more  effectively  free  nations  build  and  unite  their 
strength  to  maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, the  less  likely  it  is  that  world  peace  will  be 
challenged.  The  pages  of  history  are  littered  with 
the  almost  forgotten  names  of  nations  which  were 
swallowed  up  because  they  were  not  ready  to 
resist. 


Regional  Arrangements 

1  should  also  like  to  comment  briefly  on  prin- 
ciple 5  of  our  working  paper,  which  has  reference 
to  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  and  their 
relation  to  the  United  Nations  collective  security 
system. 

As  we  see  it,  the  problem  of  collective  security 
is  global  and  a  combination  of  measures  is  re- 
quired. Regional  arrangements  have  been  de- 
veloped to  an  extent  which  was  not  fully  envisaged 
at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  conference  pri- 
marily because  of  the  threat  of  aggression  in  the 
world  today  as  compared  to  then.  These  are  not 
intended  as  substitutes  for  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem of  collective  security  but  rather  are  an  integral 
part  of  a  universal  system. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  is  illustrated 
by  the  current  efforts  being  made  by  a  number  of 
countries  to  organize  a  Southeast  Asian  Treaty 
Organization.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that,  in 
common  with  other  regional  organizations  under 
the  charter,  this  would  contribute  measurably  to 
preventing  an  outbreak  of  aggression  in  a  specified 
area.  And  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary  for 
such  an  agency  to  take  action  consistent  with  and 
in  support  of  the  charter  against  aggression,  we 
would  hope  that  all  appropriate  steps  would  be 
taken  in  the  United  Nations  to  provide  support 
for  such  action. 

Principle  6  stresses  the  importance  of  collective 
economic  and  financial  measures  against  aggres- 
sion. It  underscores  the  importance  of  mutual 
assistance  in  the  application  of  collective  meas- 
ures. It  also  makes  reference  to  the  list  prepared 
by  this  committee  of  arms,  ammunition  and  im- 
plements of  war  and  of  other  strategic  items.2 
This  is  another  timesaving  device  now  available 
to  the  United  Nations  to  speed  up  the  effectiveness 
of  any  embargo  which  may  be  called  for  by  the 
Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly. 

In  our  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that 
the  Collective  Measures  Committee  continue  to  be 
available  to  examine  ways  and  means  in  which 
the  capabilities  of  the  United  Nations  can  be 
strengthened.  It  should  be  available  to  receive 
and  examine  such  information  as  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  states  regarding  their  own  indi- 
vidual preparations  or  by  groups  of  states.  While ' 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  compelling  need 
at  this  time  to  pursue  further  any  detailed  studies, 
we  believe  the  committee  should  be  available  to 
encourage  states  to  carry  on  their  own  advance 
preparations  upon  request.  It  may  be  that  at  some 
time  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  may  be 
called  upon  to  carry  forward  some  of  its  studies 
or  undertake  additional  ones  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  new  developments.    The  committee  could 

2  Annex  H  of  the  report  of  the  Collective  Measures  Com- 
mittee to  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
(U.N.   doc.  A/2215). 
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Tom  time  to  time  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
f  in  its  judgment  such  a  report  would  be  useful. 
t  is  our  earnest  hope  that  there  will  be  included 
n  this  year's  report  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
ecommendation  for  the  committee's  continuance 
in  this  standby  basis. 

Finally,  the  United  States  Government  believes 
hat  it  is  essential  that  the  United  Nations  work 
uccessf  ully  in  all  its  aspects  in  accordance  with  the 
>ur poses  and  principles  of  the  Charter.  A  strong 
ollective  security  system  is  necessary,  but,  by  the 
ame  token,  full  use  of  the  processes  of  pacific  set- 
lement  is  also  essential  if  the  tensions  of  the  exist- 
Dg  world  are  to  be  eased.  In  our  belief,  a  strong 
Jnited  Nations  collective  security  system  should 
acilitate  peaceful  settlement  procedures  and  assist 
he  United  Nations  in  its  numerous  and  necessary 
unctions. 


EXT  OF  U.S.  WORKING  PAPER 

r.N.  doc.  A/AC.43/L.3  dated  August  4 

.  In  considering  what  the  Collective  Measures  Commit- 
ee  might  usefully  do  in  furtherance  of  the  objective  of 
trengthening  the  capability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
naintain  international  peace  and  security,  it  was  realized 
hat  considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  by  the 
Committee.  In  the  two  previous  reports  the  Collective 
leasures  Committee  sought  to  analyze  the  hard  lessons  of 
he  Korean  experience  in  the  hope  that  the  United  Na- 
ions  can  be  developed  into  a  more  effective  agency  for 
esisting  aggression  collectively.  A  wide  range  of  politi- 
■al,  economic  and  military  collective  measures  were  con- 
idered  by  the  Committee  to  be  practicable.  The  studies 
nade  by  the  Committee,  which  are  now  available  "on  the 
ihelf"  of  the  United  Nations,  may  assist  in  reducing  in  a 
uture  collective  action  the  amount  of  improvisation  nec- 
«sary  in  organizing  the  collective  effort  in  Korea.  Note- 
vorthy  also  are  the  efforts  made  bv  the  Collective  Meas- 
lres  Committee  to  stimulate  preparations  on  the  part  of 
ill  states  enabling  them  to  participate  and  to  support 
'uture  United  Nations  collective  resistance  against  ag- 
gression. 

'.  It  may  well  be  that  at  some  time  the  Collective  Meas- 
irps  Committee  should  carry  forward  some  of  its  studies 
>r  undertake  additional  ones  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
he  new  developments  which  may  occur  in  the  field  of 


collective  security.  At  this  juncture  we  believe  that  an 
affirmation  of  certain  important  principles  of  particular 
relevance  in  the  execution  of  collective  measures,  by  the 
Committee  and  the  General  Assembly,  will  help  to  de- 
velop the  will  and  determination  among  states  which  is 
essential  if  any  future  United  Nations  collective  measures 
which  are  undertaken  are  to  be  effectively  and  equitably 
applied. 

3.  Accordingly,  the  following  principles  of  collective 
security  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Col- 
lective Measures  Committee  in  the  hope  that  their  en- 
dorsement by  the  Committee  and  the  General  Assembly 
may  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  concept  of  collective  security  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations. 

1.  In  principle,  when  the  United  Nations  undertakes 
action  against  aggression,  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  States  should  make  effective  military  contributions  to 
the  collective  effort,  in  accordance  with  their  individual 
capacities  and  resources. 

2.  While  it  is  essential  that  United  Nations  collective 
military  action  be  supported  by  every  effective  type  of 
assistance,  a  primary  objective  should  be  to  secure  the 
maximum  contribution  of  effective  military  forces. 

3.  To  this  end,  States  supporting  United  Nations  col- 
lective measures  should  seek  to  maximize  effective 
military  contributions  not  only  by  their  own  contribution 
of  forces  but  also  by  helping  to  provide  logistic  support 
to  States  desiring  to  participate  but  unable  to  provide 
for  the  equipment,  training  of  or  supplying  of  their  own 
forces. 

i.  In  the  event  of  collective  measures  undertaken  by 
the  United  Nations  against  aggression,  States  should 
endeavour  to  make  available  ancillary  support  for  the 
benefit  of  forces  of  countries  participating  in  such  meas- 
ures. Such  ancillary  support  should  include,  where  pos- 
sible, necessary  rights  of  passage  through  or  over  territory 
of  the  country  concerned  and  related  rights  and  facilities. 

5.  Collective  self  defence  and  regional  arrangements 
of  agencies  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  United 
Nations  collective  security  system.  When  action  is  taken 
against  aggression  consistent  with  and  in  support  of  the 
Charter  by  collective  defence  agencies,  it  is  important 
that  all  appropriate  steps  be  taken  in  the  United  Nations 
to  provide  support  for  such  collective  action. 

6.  The  importance  of  collective  economic  and  financial 
measures  against  aggression  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  victim  and  co-operating  States  is  reaffirmed.  The 
availability  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  arms  embargo  list  and  the  list  of  strategic 
items  prepared  by  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  is 
noted  as  well  as  its  utility  in  expediting  the  application 
of  any  future  embargo  which  the  United  Nations  may 
decide  upon  or  recommend. 
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Removal  of  Obstacles  to  International  Trade 


Statement  by  Preston  Hotchhis 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 1 


At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  many  countries 
faced  difficult  problems  of  readjustment,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  international  trade.  The  pre- 
war network  of  trade  and  payments  was  disrupted. 
The  war  had  brought  inflation  to  many  countries 
with  its  attendant  unfavorable  effects  on  interna- 
tional trade.  The  inadequacy  of  production  in 
the  years  immediately  after  the  war  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  created  complex  international  pay- 
ments problems. 

As  the  postwar  period  advanced,  encouraging 
progress  was  made  in  re-creating  conditions  fav- 
orable to  greater  international  trade.  While  im- 
portant problems  still  remain,  significant  gains 
nave  been  registered.  Total  production  and  con- 
sumption rose  to  new  record  levels.  In  many 
countries,  inflationary  pressures  which  plagued 
them  during  the  immediate  postwar  period  and 
again  during  the  hostilities  in  Korea  were  elimi- 
nated or  tended  to  disappear.  Disequilibrium  in 
international  transactions  was  reduced  to  the  point 
where  a  considerable  reduction  of  restrictions  and 
impediments  to  the  free  international  exchange  of 
goods  was  made  possible.  A  substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  volume  of  international  trade  has  taken 
place  since  the  war.  In  fact,  international  trade 
reached  record  heights  in  1953,  as  the  Secretary- 
General  pointed  out  in  his  World  Economic 
Report.2 

In  our  own  country,  a  major  objective  of  our 
postwar  policy  has  been  the  restoration  of  a  sys- 
tem of  genuine  multilateral  trade.  The  American 
people  have  cooperated  in  this  task  in  many  ways. 
For  example,  they  supported  the  creation  of  in- 
ternational organizations,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  to  provide  a  framework 
within  which  problems  relating  to  international 
trade  could  be  dealt  with  in  orderly  fashion. 
Through  our  foreign  aid  programs  we  assisted  in 

1  Made  before  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Council  at 
Geneva  on  July  20  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  1945  dated 
Aug.  5). 

2  U.N.  doc.  E/2560. 


expanding  the  volume  of  international  trade.  We 
participated  with  other  countries  in  a  series  of 
postwar  negotiations  which  significantly  reduced 
tariffs  on  a  long  list  of  commodities. 

More  recently,  our  President  recommended  ad- 
ditional measures  to  encourage  foreign  sales  in  the 
United  States.  These  include  simplification  of 
customs  procedures  for  goods  entering  the  United 
States,  the  renegotiation  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  a  view  to  making  it  a 
stronger  instrument  of  international  cooperation 
to  create  a  better  system  of  world  trade,  and  a 
further  extension  of  our  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
which  gives  the  President  authority  to  negotiate 
reciprocal  tariff  reductions. 

The  most  important  general  contribution  which 
we  can  make  to  expanding  international  trade  is 
to  give  full  play  to  the  dynamism  of  our  free 
economy  and  thereby  to  maintain  its  long-term 
vigor  and  growth.  A  high  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity in  the  United  States  is  naturally  reflected  in 
a  high  level  of  demand  for  goods  and  services  from 
abroad. 

Today,  trade  and  payments  are,  in  general,  less 
burdened  with  restrictions  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II.  Many  countries  have  strengthened 
their  internal  financial  stability,  their  interna- 
tional competitive  ability,  and  their  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves.  Convertibility  now( 
appears  to  be  a  practical  possibility  for  several 
important  currencies.  While  the  initiative  in  this 
matter  must  come  from  the  countries  directly  con- 
cerned, we  are  prepared  to  support  appropriate 
actions  in  the  direction  of  reestablishing  con- 
vertibility of  their  currencies.  At  an  appropriate 
time  we  are  prepared  to  give  our  support  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  the  use  of  its 
resources  as  a  secondary  line  of  reserves  for  a 
country  undertaking  currency  convertibility. 
Through  the  Gatt  and  the  Fund,  and  in  bilateral 
negotiations,  we  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
further  abolition  or  reduction  of  barriers  to  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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last-West  Trade  Relations 

I  should  like  now  to  speak  on  a  special  aspect 
f  this  subject — the  question  of  trade  relations  be- 
ween  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
ountries  of  the  free  world. 

In  doing  this  I  would  like  first  to  recall  a  bit 
f  comparatively  recent  history  to  help  place  this 
latter  in  proper  perspective.  Soviet  talk  about 
Dast-West  trade  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Soviet 
egime  itself.  Periodically,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
lent  has  preached  its  great  interest  in  expanding 
rade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
ountries.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  Soviets  took 
ver  the  government  of  Russia,  they  began  using 
romises  of  expanding  trade  as  a  lure  to  obtain 
iplomatic  objectives.  However,  these  promises 
f  expanding  trade  either  never  materialized  or 
laterialized  in  very  limited  fashion. 

In  recent  years,  the  continuing  growth  of  West- 
rn  economies,  the  development  of  Western  unity 
i  the  face  of  sinister  Soviet  policy,  and  the  im- 
osition  of  restrictions  on  the  export  of  strategic 
oods  to  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  have  led  the 
oviet  Union  once  more  to  resort  to  this  same  kind 
f  talk.  Now  the  Soviet  Government  would  have 
s  believe  that  it  is  practically  the  sole  exponent 
f  expanding  international  trade,  that  other 
ountries  are  not  interested  in  developing  world- 
ide  trading  relationships,  and  that  Western  stra- 
»gic  trade  controls  are  responsible  for  the  com- 
aratively  low  level  of  trade  between  the  Soviet 
fa  ion  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

During  the  past  few  years,  it  has  of  course  been 
ecessary  for  the  United  States,  and  other  coun- 
ties, to  take  certain  security  measures  on  a  co- 
perative  basis  with  respect  to  trade  with  the 
oviet  Union  and  the  countries  which  it  domi- 
ates.  However,  these  controls  were  imposed  only 
fter  the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
gainst  the  Western  countries  became  clearly  evi- 
ent  through  a  long  series  of  actions  which  are 
imiliar  to  all  of  us. 

Moreover,  such  strategic  trade  controls  as  are 
i  effect  today  apply  to  only  a  small  proportion 
f  the  types  of  goods  which  entered  into  East- West 
•ade  in  the  prewar  years  or  in  1948.  There  is 
dually  a  vast  range  of  commodities  useful  for 
msumption  and  peaceful  industrial  develop- 
lent  which  may  be  freely  exported  to  these  coun- 
ies.  If  the  Soviet  bloc  genuinely  desires  to 
jpand  its  trade  with  Western  countries  in  these 
oods,  Western  controls  are  not  an  obstacle  to  the 
spansion  of  such  trade.  There  has  never  been 
n  economic  blockade  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  some 
oviet  speakers  have  charged. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we  do 
ot  object  to,  and  never  have  objected  to,  trade  in 
eaceful  goods  with  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
[  am  not.  of  course,  speaking  here  of  trade  with 
ommunist  China,  whose  regime  has  been  declared 
a  aggressor  by  the  United  Nations.)     As  it  hap- 


pens, our  trade  with  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  has  never  been  large.  Our  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  itself  over  a  long  period 
amounted  to  only  about  1  percent  of  our  total 
trade.  This  low  level  of  trade  prevailed  even  be- 
fore World  War  I  and  may  be  explained  on  purely 
economic  and  geographic  grounds. 

Actually,  the  most  important  obstacles  to  the 
expansion  of  East- West  trade  in  the  postwar 
period  have  stemmed  from  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  conditions  which  developed 
as  a  result.  These  include  such  factors  as  the 
deliberate  mobilization  of  the  human  and  natural 
resources  of  Eastern  Europe  into  a  pattern  de- 
signed to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  in 
constructive  efforts  to  rebuild  the  European  econ- 
omy after  the  war,  and  the  inability  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  provide  the  exports  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  goods  it  wishes  to  import  from  Western  coun- 
tries. Other  delegations  have  mentioned  other 
elements  which  act  as  dampers  on  the  expansion 
of  East- West  trade. 

We  have  heard  appeals  from  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative for  the  expansion  of  trade  as  a  basis  for 
"peaceful  co-existence."  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  cannot  forget  for  a 
moment  the  vital  need  to  keep  open  all  roads  to 
a  sounder  basis  for  world  peace.  But  let  us  not 
be  misled.  International  trade  of  itself  cannot 
and  does  not  automatically  and  inevitably  lead  to 
peace.  We  have  only  to  recall,  for  example,  the 
activities  of  Nazi  Germany,  which  continued  to 
expand  its  foreign  trade  right  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  Trade  is  not  necessarily  a  road 
to  peace  unless  all  parties  concerned  want  to  make 
it  so.  And  whenever  the  Soviet  bloc  demonstrates 
by  its  actions  that  it  is  genuinely  interested  in 
achieving  a  lasting  peace,  then  the  Western  coun- 
tries will  be  in  a  position  to  decide  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  deny  the  Soviet  bloc  items  of 
strategic  importance. 


Two  Resolutions  Submitted 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  briefly  to  in- 
dicate our  views  on  the  two  resolutions  which  have 
been  submitted  under  this  item.3  First,  any  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Council  on  this  subject 
should  recognize  the  fact  that,  during  recent  years, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade.  Moreover,  any  recommendation 
to  governments  concerning  further  action  to  facili- 
tate trade — if  it  is  to  be  a  realistic  recommenda- 
tion— should  avoid  such  unqualified  and,  therefore, 
ineffective  language  as  "remove  obstacles  hampei*- 
ing  the  development  of  trade  relations,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  first  operative  paragraph  of  the  Soviet 
draft  resolution. 


3  U.N.  docs.  E/L.  613/Rev.  2,  submitted  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  E/L.  614/Rev.  2,  submitted  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
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The  Soviet  resolution  would  also  instruct  the 
Secretary-General  to  convene  an  international  con- 
ference of  government  experts  for  the  "purpose 
of  formulating  recommendations  for  developing 
international  trade."  This  proposal  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  practical.  The  Council  is  now 
engaged  in  considering  and  formulating  recom- 
mendations on  the  very  matter  for  which  the 
Soviet  delegation  would  have  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral convene  a  special  conference.  There  is  no 
indication  that  such  a  conference  would  be  able  to 
do  anything  that  could  not  be  accomplished 
through  the  regular  channels  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  this  connection,  I  note  that  the  question  of 
removal  of  obstacles  to  international  trade  was 
first  suggested  for  the  Council's  agenda  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  February  of  this  year — that  is 
5  months  ago.  Yet  the  Soviet  delegation  has  ad- 
vanced for  the  Council's  consideration  substanti- 
ally the  same  recommendations  as  it  urged  in  the 
Council  one  year  ago  when  the  Council  was  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  full  employment — that  is, 
that  countries  should  "adopt  measures  to  promote 
normal  trade  development"  and  "remove  obstacles 
hampering  the  development  of  trade."  Can  we 
really  expect  that  at  this  time  anything  more 
fruitful  would  come  out  of  a  special  conference 
such  as  that  proposed  in  the  Soviet  resolution? 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  any  substantial 
reduction  of  impediments  to  trade  can  only  come 
about  through  the  decisions  and  actions  of  indi- 
vidual governments  taken  in  the  light  of  existing 
circumstances,  and  not  as  a  result  of  sweeping 
recommendations  having  little  relation  to  reality. 
That  is  why  we  feel  that  a  study  by  the  Secretariat 
of  the  kind  proposed  in  the  United  Kingdom  reso- 
lution may  be  helpful  in  pointing  out  to  govern- 
ments various  problems  still  to  be  considered  and 
dealt  with  in  this  field. 

If  in  the  future  any  member  of  this  Council  has 
further  proposals  to  make  in  this  field,  the  Council, 
I  am  sure,  will  always  be  ready  to  consider  them. 
If  it  is  felt  desirable  to  deal  with  this  matter  in 
a  body  of  global  scope,  we  have  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  60  nations.  Furthermore,  as  other  repre- 
sentatives have  pointed  out,  there  are  already  in 
existence  various  international  bodies  concerned 
with  particular  aspects  of  the  problem  of  facilitat- 
ing international  trade,  membership  in  which  has 
been  open  to  all  countries. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  real  key  to  the  level  of 
East-West  trade  is  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.    The   Government  of  the  United   States 


will  always  welcome  opportunities  to  expand  in- 
ternational trade — but  not  at  the  price  of  its 
national  security  or  the  security  of  other  free 
nations.  The  degree  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  genuinely 
desire  to  join  the  family  of  free  trading  nations 
must  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
demonstrate  by  actions  their  readiness  to  become 
good  neighbors  in  the  world  community.  It 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  staging  of  spurious 
conferences. 

We  will,  therefore,  vote  against  the  resolution  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  will  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  of  the  United  Kingdom.4 


Confirmation  of  Delegates  to 
Ninth  General  Assembly 

The  Senate  on  August  7  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing to  be  representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than  December 
31,  1954: 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
H.  Alexander  Smith 
J.  W.  Fulbright 
C.  D.  Jackson 
Charles  H.  Mahoney 

The  following  were  confirmed  to  be  alternate 
U.S.  representatives  for  the  same  period: 

Roger  W.  Straus 
James  J.  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 
Ade  M.  Johnson 


*  The  Economic  Committee  on  July  29  adopted  the  U.K. 
proposal  by  a  vote  of  16-0,  with  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  abstaining;  on  Aug.  4  the  full  Council  adopted 
it  unanimously. 

The  resolution  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  include 
in  his  next  World  Economic  Report  an  analysis,  prepared 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  international  bodies,  oi 
factors  tending  to  limit  the  expansion  of  international 
trade  and  to  include  in  such  an  analysis  a  study  on  a 
global  basis  of  the  problem  of  promoting  the  development 
of  trade  within  all  various  geographical  and  currencj 
areas.  In  preparation  of  the  analysis,  the  Secretary 
General  is  to  make  use  of  the  valuable  work  being  don* 
by  experts  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Economic 
Commissions. 

The  resolution  further  urges  governments  to  take  al 
practicable  steps  to  facilitate  a  further  expansion  o) 
mutually  beneficial  international  trade.  The  question 
under  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  will  be  considered  agaii 
at  the  20th  session  of  the  Council. 
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rograms  for  Overseas  Construction  and  Offshore  Procurement 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
idles  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona.  Sen- 
or  Hayden  had  requested  the  Departments  cont- 
ents on  a  circular  letter  making  certain  charges 
jainst  U.S.  programs  for  construction  of  overseas 
ises  and  for  offshore  procurement.  The  circular 
id  come  to  his  attention  after  it  had  been  distrib- 
ed  to  labor  organizations  throughout  the  United 
totes.1 

Jul  20  1954 

Dear  Senator  Hayden  :  I  am  replying  to  your 
fcter  of  June  8,  1954,  concerning  a  number  of 
legations  made  by  Mr.  James  H.  Dillon  about 
rerseas  construction  projects  and  the  off-shore 
•ocurement  program. 

The  circular  published  by  Mr.  Dillon  is  critical 
three  separate  and  distinct  programs  carried 
i  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  first 
the  program  of  constructing  overseas  military 
stallations  for  use  by  American  forces.  The  sec- 
id  is  the  program,  undertaken  in  cooperation 
ith  our  Nato  allies,  of  building  bases  and  other 
ilitary  facilities  for  common  use  by  American 
id  allied  forces.  The  third  is  the  on-shore  pro- 
irement  program. 

These  three  programs  have  been  designed  and 
ithorized  by  the  Congress  to  serve  different  pur- 
ees, and  they  are  administered  in  different  ways, 
be  Department  of  State  has  no  operating  re- 
•onsibility  for  any  of  them.  We  are  concerned 
sentially  with  the  development  of  broad  policies 
ider  which  the  programs  are  to  be  carried  out, 
id  with  the  conduct  of  relevant  negotiations  with 
'reign  governments.  However,  in  view  of  the 
unerous  factual  errors  and  misrepresentations  of 
)licy  embodied  in  the  circular  under  reference, 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  policy 
•nsiderations  upon  which  these  programs  are 
ised. 

Our  program  of  building  bases  and  other  mili- 
ary facilities  in  foreign  countries  for  use  by 
merican  forces  is  directly  and  intimately  related 


1  The  Secretary's  reply,  together  with  letters  from  Direc- 
r  of  Foreign  Operations  Harold  E.  Stassen  and  Assistant 
:cretary  of  Defense  Fred  A  Seaton,  is  available  as  S.  Doc. 
9,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 


to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  These  in- 
stallations are  essential  if  our  naval  and  air  forces 
are  to  be  in  a  position  to  retaliate  effectively 
against  aggression  and  to  halt  an  enemy  attack 
with  minimum  damage  to  the  United  States  itself. 
To  obtain  the  right  to  construct  and  use  the  needed 
facilities,  it  is  necessary  that  we  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  the  governments  of  the  areas  con- 
cerned. One  issue  which  arises  repeatedly  in  such 
negotiations  is  the  question  of  what  contractors 
and  construction  personnel  will  be  used  to  do  the 
work  on  these  installations. 

Mr.  Dillon  has  asserted  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  make  agreements 
which  will  deny  Americans  the  opportunity  for 
jobs  on  overseas  construction  projects.  This  asser- 
tion is  false.  Actually,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment to  negotiate  arrangements  with  foreign 
governments  which  will  permit  the  widest  possible 
use  of  American  contractors  and  construction  per- 
sonnel on  military  installations  abroad  which  is 
consistent  with  the  prompt,  efficient  and  econom- 
ical accomplishment  of  the  work.  The  superior 
efficiency  of  skilled  American  laborers  and  tech- 
nicians is  fully  recognized,  and  the  Department 
has  consistently  sought  to  obtain  maximum  au- 
thority to  employ  American  personnel. 

This  policy  has  shown  practical  results.  While 
we  have  no  record  of  all  the  work  undertaken  by 
American  firms,  it  is  known  that  American  firms 
and  personnel  actually  have  been  engaged  on  a 
number  of  military  construction  projects  abroad. 

I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  it  has  not 
always  proved  possible  to  negotiate  arrangements 
as  favorable  in  respect  to  the  employment  of 
American  firms  and  personnel  as  those  hoped  for. 
Our  principal  objective  has  been  to  obtain  and 
establish  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  military  in- 
stallations which  are  vital  to  our  national  security. 
The  governments  of  the  areas  concerned  are  sov- 
ereign governments.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to 
provide  bases  for  United  States  forces.  Nor  can 
they  be  compelled  to  let  American  personnel  do 
the  work  on  the  bases  they  are  willing  to  give  us. 
Some  of  them  have  economic  problems  far  more 
serious  than  our  own.  Some  of  the  citizens  in 
these  countries  object  to  the  very  principle  of  per- 
mitting foreign  governments  to  build  military 
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installations  on  their  territory.  These  objections 
would  be  greatly  magnified  if  the  United  States 
should  insist  stubbornly  upon  the  exclusive  use  of 
American  personnel  in  the  construction  work. 
Our  negotiators  have  had  the  task  of  making 
the  best  of  these  difficult  circumstances.  On  the 
whole,  they  have  done  well.  But  there  have  been 
several  instances  in  which  they  have  had  no  real 
choice  but  to  agree  to  permit  local  construction 
firms  and  workers  to  do  the  work.  The  alternative 
was  to  abandon  the  effort  to  acquire  the  bases 
themselves,  or  to  accept  the  grave  risk  of  pro- 
longed delays  in  obtaining  the  facilities  so  vital  to 
our  national  security. 

The  second  program  criticized  by  Mr.  Dillon  is 
the  Nato  air  base  program.  Those  Nato  installa- 
tions are  not  United  States  facilities  and  are  not 
financed  solely  by  the  United  States.  They  are 
developed  for  common  use  by  the  forces  of  all 
Nato  countries  and  are  jointly  financed  by  these 
countries.  Since  the  Nato  program  is  under  in- 
ternational direction,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  authority  to  let  contracts  for 
these  facilities.  However,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  sponsored  and  recently  secured  Nato 
agreement  on  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  inter- 
national competitive  bidding  for  construction 
contracts.  This  arrangement  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  American  companies  to  compete  equitably 
with  firms  from  other  participating  countries. 

The  third  program  subjected  to  criticism  is  the 
off-shore  procurement  program.  This  program 
involves  the  purchase  of  military  equipment  and 
supplies,  paid  for  by  the  United  States  but  pro- 
duced in  other  countries.  To  understand  the  off- 
shore procurement  program,  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  that  the  United  States  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  providing  equipment  to 
strengthen  the  military  forces  of  allied  nations, 
so  as  to  increase  the  total  defensive  power  avail- 
able in  the  free  world  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression. Most  of  this  equipment  has  been  and  is 
now  being  produced  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, there  are  multiple  advantages  in  letting 
allied  countries  produce  a  part  of  this  equipment. 
Certain  items  can  be  produced  more  cheaply 
abroad  than  in  the  United  States,  thus  bringing  a 
net  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Certain 
items  can  also  be  produced  and  delivered  more 
quickly.  The  costs  and  difficulties  of  transport 
are  reduced.  Multiple  sources  of  supply  and 
maintenance  are  assured,  thus  improving  the  abil- 
ity of  allied  countries  to  maintain  their  forces  at 
peak  strength  and  to  repair  and  replace  their 
equipment  after  United  States  deliveries  have 
been  completed.  Moreover,  the  off-shore  procure- 
ment program  has  enabled  certain  allied  countries 
to  develop  a  larger  and  more  balanced  military 
production  system,  thus  expanding  the  mobiliza- 
tion potential  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole  and  pro- 
viding on-the-spot  sources  of  supply  in  case  of  a 
military  attack  against  Europe. 


One  secondary  effect  of  the  off-shore  procure- 
ment program  has  been  to  permit  allied  countri 
to  earn  American  dollars  by  producing  milita 
goods.  These  dollar  earnings  have  helped  allie 
countries  to  balance  their  payments  with  the  dolla.. 
area  and  have  thereby  enabled  them  to  bear  the 
economic  burdens  of  their  own  national  defense 
programs  with  decreasing  reliance  upon  economic 
grants  from  the  United  States.  Once  it  is  recog- 
nized that  economic  balance  is  the  essential  pre- 
requisite of  effective  allied  defense  efforts,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  it  is  to  our  national  interest! 
to  permit  them  to  achieve  this  balance  by  earning 
the  dollars  they  need  rather  than  by  receiving 
these  dollars  as  a  "hand-out". 

There  is  no  justification  for  any  suggestion  that 
the  off-shore  procurement  program  involves  dis- 
crimination against  American  businessmen  anc 
workers.  During  the  past  five  years,  this  prograir 
has  accounted  for  only  2y2%  of  the  total  procure 
ment  of  military  equipment  by  the  United  State; 
Government.  It  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1%  ol 
the  gross  national  product  of  the  United  States 
One  of  the  basic  criteria  for  the  selection  of  item) 
to  be  included  in  the  offshore  procurement  pro 
gram  has  been  that  such  procurement  shall  no 
have  "serious  effects  on  the  United  States  economy 
employment  or  industrial  mobilization".  So  Ion/ 
as  this  standard  is  followed,  there  is  overwhelmin; 
evidence  that  the  United  States  gains  far  mor 
than  it  loses  from  the  off-shore  procurement  pro 
gram,  both  strategically  and  economically. 

While  the  specific  aims  of  the  foregoing  pre 
grams  differ,  they  are  alike  in  the  respect  that  al 
are  needed  to  protect  the  security  of  the  Unite> 
States.  So  long  as  the  Communist  threat  exist; 
this  must  remain  a  paramount  concern  of  th 
United  States  Government.  Our  security  obje< 
tives  cannot  be  fully  realized  without  certain  can 
fully-considered  military  expenditures  in  foreig 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  policy  t 
plan  and  carry  out  these  expenditures  in  such 
way  as  to  minimize  the  burden  on  the  America 
taxpayer  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  strain  upon  tl 
American  economy. 

It  appears  that  the  principal  objection  to  tl 
programs  described  is  the  fact  that  they  perm 
friendly  foreign  countries  to  earn  American  do 
lars  as  a  consequence  of  cooperation  in  mutu* 
defense  programs.  This  objection  might  be  mo 
deserving  of  attention  if  there  were  evidence  < 
genuine  injury  to  American  economic  interests,  < 
if  we  had  no  concern  with  economic  trends  in  oth 
parts  of  the  world.     But  the  facts  are  otherwi; 

This  country  has  a  profound  interest  in  t 
economic  health  of  its  friends  and  allies  abroa 
Without  economic  stability,  these  nations  will  i 
unable  to  maintain  the  military  forces  which  a: 
needed  to  protect  this  country  as  well  as  the 
own  countries.  Without  a  sound  economic  stri- 
ture,  they  stand  in  constant  danger  of  falling  v  • 
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a  to  Communist  subversive  influences.  Finally, 
onomic  weakness  abroad  directly  injures  the 
merican  farmer,  worker  and  businessman  be- 
use  it  limits  the  capacity  of  foreign  nations  to 
trchase  American  goods. 

Virtually  every  dollar  acquired  by  other  free 
tions,  whether  in  trade  or  other  earnings,  even- 
ally  returns  to  this  country  in  payment  for 
merican  goods  and  services.  These  purchases 
ep  many  American  enterprises  in  business  and 
ovide  jobs  for  many  American  workers.  Loss  of 
ese  markets  could  not  fail  to  produce  ill  effects 
roughout  our  national  economy.  In  fact,  the 
velopment  of  a  serious  unbalance  in  the  inter- 
itional  accounts  of  our  European  allies  might  set 
f  a  downward  economic  spiral  which  would  cause 
loss  to  American  business  far  greater  in  amount 
an  the  sums  which  Europe  is  now  earning 
rough  cooperation  in  our  security  programs. 
This  fact  alone,  of  course,  would  not  justify  ask- 
g  the  American  taxpayer  to  support  the  pro- 
•ams  I  have  described.  Their  true  justification 
found  in  their  contribution  to  American  na- 
mal  defense.  Nevertheless,  the  beneficial  effects 
)on  our  domestic  economy  should  not  be  dis- 
iunted.    It  would  be  dangerously  short-sighted 


for  us  to  risk  the  disintegration  of  our  entire  col- 
lective security  program  by  withholding  those 
expenditures  and  then  find  that,  as  a  result,  the 
American  economy  had  gained  nothing. 

The  whole  fabric  of  our  foreign  policy  is  tail- 
ored to  the  objective  of  preserving  the  security 
and  freedom  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
the  American  people.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
when  we  engage  in  collective  action  with  other 
nations,  it  is  not  possible  for  this  Government  to 
have  everything  its  own  way.  Every  partnership 
involves  adjustments  and  accommodations  of  in- 
terests. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  possible 
that  particular  firms  or  economic  interests  in  this 
country  may  sometimes  fail  to  receive  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  desired.  Nevertheless, 
these  interests  are  ever  present  in  our  minds.  To 
the  extent  that  it  is  consistent  with  our  over-all 
security  objectives  and  the  economical  use  of 
American  funds,  the  Department  of  State  will 
continue  to  protect  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  American  firms  and  workers  in  connection  with 
United  States  military  spending  abroad. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


greement  on  New  Air  Route  Between  U.S.  and  Scandinavia 


EPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

ress  release  427  dated  August  6 

By  an  exchange  of  parallel  notes  signed  in  Wash- 
lgton,  D.  C,  on  August  6,  1954,  agreement  has 
een  reached  between  the  Governments  of  Den- 
lark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  respectively,  and  the 
rovernment  of  the  United  States  on  the  establish- 
lent  of  a  new  air  route  between  Scandinavia  and 
lie  United  States  by  way  of  Greenland. 

The  notes  were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi,  Deputy  Assistant 
secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs ;  on  behalf 
f  Norway  by  Ambassador  Wilhelm  Munthe  de 
lorgenstierne ;  on  behalf  of  Denmark  by  Ambas- 
idor  Henrik  de  Kauffmann;  and  on  behalf  of 
Sweden  by  Charge  d'Affaires  Erik  von  Sydow. 

The  agreement  provides  that,  for  an  experi- 
mental period  of  3  years,  a  Scandinavian  airline 
r  airlines  may  operate  on  a  route  from  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  via  Greenland  to  Los  An- 
geles in  both  directions,  and  that  an  airline  or  air- 
ines  to  be  designated  by  the  Government  of  the 

lugusf  16,   1954 


United  States  may  exercise  reciprocal  rights. 

If  operating  experience  during  the  experimen- 
tal period  warrants  making  these  routes  perma- 
nent, the  bilateral  air  transport  agreements  be- 
tween Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  respective- 
ly, and  the  United  States  shall  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  such  routes. 

By  another  exchange  of  notes  on  the  same  date 
the  existing  bilateral  air  transport  agreements  be- 
tween the  three  Scandinavian  countries  and  the 
United  States  were  amended  so  as  to  include  ca- 
pacity principles  and  provisions  relative  to  rates 
(the  so-called  "Bermuda  principles"),  such  pro- 
visions being  a  standard  part  of  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  air  transport  agreements  with 
other  countries.1 

This  announcement  was  made  simultaneously  in 
Washington,  Copenhagen,  Oslo,  and  Stockholm. 


'For  an  explanation  of  the  Bermuda  principles  and 
other  phases  of  U.S.  international  aviation  policy,  see 
"Aviation  Policy  and  International  Relations,"  by  Henry 
T.  Snowdon,  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1953,  p.  41. 
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TEXTS  OF  U.S.  NOTES' 


Note  on  New  Route 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  discussions  and 
correspondence  that  have  recently  taken  place  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  an  air  route  be- 
tween Scandinavia  and  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Greenland.  The  United  States  suggests  that 
such  a  route  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
following  terms  and  conditions : 

An  airline  or  airlines  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sweden  may  operate  on  a  route  from 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  via  Greenland 
to  Los  Angeles  in  both  directions. 

An  airline  or  airlines  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  may  operate  on  a 
route  from  the  United  States  via  Greenland  to 
Stockholm  and  beyond  in  both  directions. 

Operations  by  an  airline  or  airlines  designated 
by  the  Government  of  Sweden  shall  be  limited  to 
an  experimental  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  on  which  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  shall  be 
issued  by  the  United  States  aeronautical  authori- 
ties to  such  airline.  If  operating  experience  dur- 
ing the  experimental  period  warrants  making  these 
routes  permanent,  the  bilateral  air  transport 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Swe- 
den, effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Washington  on  December  16,  1944,  shall  be 
amended  to  provide  for  such  routes.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  Swe- 
den at  the  end  of  two  years  of  operation  on  the 
experimental  route  to  review  the  operating  ex- 
perience for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  route  should  be  made  permanent.  If  the 
agreement  is  amended  at  the  end  of  three  years 
to  provide  for  permanent  routes  as  specified,  the 
United  States  will  wish  also  to  amend  the  route 
now  contained  in  paragraph  B  of  the  Annex  to 
the  Agreement  by  deleting  Chicago. 

The  Air  Transport  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Sweden  effected  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Washington  on  December  16, 
1944,  as  amended  effective  December  4,  1945  and 
as  amended  effective  August  6,  1954,  shall  apply 
to  the  airlines  and  their  operations  on  the  routes. 

If  the  routes  described  above  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  are  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  of  the  Government  of  Sweden,  this 
Government  will  be  pleased  to  consider  this  note 
and  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  Sweden  as 
constituting  an  agreement  effective  from  the  date 
of  the  Swedish  Government's  reply  of  acceptance. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 


2  The  notes  printed  here  were  addressed  to  Erik  von 
Sydow,  Charg6  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of  Sweden.  Parallel 
notes  were  exchanged  with  Norway  and  Denmark. 


Note  on  Revision  of  Air  Transport  Agreement 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  discussions 
which  have  recently  taken  place  in  Washington 
concerning  the  revision  of  the  Air  Transport 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Sweden,  signed  December  16,  1944,  so  as  tc 
include  capacity  principles,  provisions  relative 
to  rates  and  the  accompanying  articles  relating 
to  consultation  and  arbitration  procedures. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  following  articles  b( 
agreed  to  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Sweden  for  incor- 
poration in  the  Air  Transport  Agreement  signec 
December  16,  1944. 

Article  10 

There  shall  be  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  for  the  air 
lines  of  each  contracting  party  to  operate  on  any  routi 
covered  by  this  Agreement. 

Article  11 

In  the  operation  by  the  airlines  of  either  contracting 
party  of  the  trunk  services  described  in  this  Agreement 
the  interest  of  the  airlines  of  the  other  contracting  part: 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  so  as  not  to  affect  undul: 
the  services  which  the  latter  provides  on  all  or  part  o 
the  same  routes. 

Article  12 

The  air  services  made  available  to  the  public  by  th< 
airlines  operating  under  this  Agreement  shall  bear  i 
close  relationship  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  fo 
such  services. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  both  contracting  parties  tha 
services  provided  by  a  designated  airline  under  the  pres 
ent  Agreement  shall  retain  as  their  primary  objective  tfr 
provision  of  capacity  adequate  to  the  traffic  demands  be 
tween  the  country  of  which  such  airline  is  a  national  an< 
the  countries  of  ultimate  destination  of  the  traffic.  Th 
right  to  embark  or  disembark  on  such  services  interna 
tional  traffic  destined  for  and  coming  from  third  countrie 
at  a  point  or  points  on  the  routes  specified  in  this  Agree 
ment  shall  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  general  prin 
ciples  of  orderly  development  to  which  both  contractin; 
parties  subscribe  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  prin 
ciple  that  capacity  should  be  related : 

(a )  to  traffic  requirements  between  the  country  of  origii 
and  the  countries  of  ultimate  destination  of  the  traffic ; 

(b)  to  the  requirements  of  through  airline  operation 
and, 

(c)  to  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  area  through  whicl 
the  airline  passes  after  taking  account  of  local  an< 
regional  services. 

Article  13  < 

Rates  to  be  charged  on  the  routes  provided  for  in  thi 
Agreement  shall  be  reasonable,  due  regard  being  paid  t 
all  relevant  factors,  such  as  cost  of  operation,  reasonabl 
profit,  and  the  rates  charged  by  any  other  carriers,  a 
well  as  the  characteristics  of  each  service,  and  shall  b 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  following  paragraphs 

(A)  The  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  airlines  of  eithe 
contracting  party  between  points  in  the  territory  of  th 
United  States  and  points  in  the  territory  of  Sweden  n 
ferred  to  in  the  Annex  shall,  consistent  with  the  provision 
of  the  present  Agreement,  be  subject  to  the  approval  o 
the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  contracting  parties 
who  shall  act  in  accordance  with  their  obligations  unde 
this  Agreement,  within  the  limits  of  their  legal  powers. 

(B)  Any  rate  proposed  by  an  airline  of  either  contract 
ing  party  shall  be  filed  with  the  aeronautical  authoritie 
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both  contracting  parties  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  before 
e  proposed  date  of  introduction ;  provided  that  this 
>riod  of  thirty  (30)  days  may  be  reduced  in  particular 
ses  if  so  agreed  by  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  each 
mtracting  party. 

(C)  During  any  period  for  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
oard  of  the  United  States  has  approved  the  traffic  con- 
rence  procedures  of  the  International  Air  Transport 
ssociation  (hereinafter  called  IATA),  any  rate  agree- 
ents  concluded  through  these  procedures  and  involving 
nited  States  airlines  will  be  subject  to  approval  of  the 
oard.  Rate  agreements  concluded  through  this  ma- 
linery  may  also  be  required  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
!  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  Sweden  pursuant  to  the 
■inciples  enunciated  in  paragraph  (B)  above. 

(D)  The  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  procedure 
•scribed  in  paragraphs  (E),  (F)  and  (G)  of  this  Article 
lall  apply : 

1.  If,  during  the  period  of  the  approval  by  both  contract- 
ig  parties  of  the  IATA  traffic  conference  procedure, 
ther,  any  specific  rate  agreement  is  not  approved  within 
reasonable  time  by  either  contracting  party,  or,  a  con- 
rence  of  IATA  is  unable  to  agree  on  a  rate,  or 

2.  At  any  time  no  IATA  procedure  is  applicable,  or 

3.  If  either  contracting  party  at  any  time  withdraws 
■  fails  to  renew  its  approval  of  that  part  of  the  IATA 
affic  conference  procedure  relevant  to  this  Article. 

(E)  In  the  event  that  power  is  conferred  by  law  upon 
ie  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  United  States  to  fix 
dr  and  economic  rates  for  the  transport  of  persons  and 
■operty  by  air  on  international  services  and  to  suspend 
•oposed  rates  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  in  which 
te  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at  present  is  empowered  to 
it  with  respect  to  such  rates  for  the  transport  of  per- 
ms and  property  by  air  within  the  United  States,  each 
:  the  contracting  parties  shall  thereafter  exercise  its 
jthority  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  any  rate  or  rates 
roposed  by  one  of  its  airlines  for  services  from  the  ter- 
tory  of  one  contracting  party  to  a  point  or  points  in 
ie  territory  of  the  other  contracting  party  from  becom- 
ig  effective,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  aeronautical  au- 
lorities  of  the  contracting  party  whose  airline  or 
irlines  is  or  are  proposing  such  rate,  that  rate  is  unfair 
r  uneconomic.  If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  on  re- 
>ipt  of  the  notification  referred  to  in  paragraph  (B) 
aove  is  dissatisfied  with  the  rate  proposed  by  the  air- 
ne  or  airlines  of  the  other  contracting  party,  it  shall 
)  notify  the  other  contracting  party  prior  to  the  expiry 
f  the  first  fifteen  (15)  of  the  thirty  (30)  days  referred 
),  and  the  contracting  parties  shall  endeavor  to  reach 
?reement  on  the  appropriate  rate. 

In  the  event  that  such  agreement  is  reached,  each  con- 
tacting party  will  exercise  its  best  efforts  to  put  such 
ite  into  effect  as  regards  its  airline  or  airlines. 

If  agreement  has  not  been  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
lirty  (30)  day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (B)  above, 
ie  proposed  rate  may,  unless  the  aeronautical  authori- 
es  of  the  country  of  the  air  carrier  concerned  see  fit 
)  suspend  its  application,  go  into  effect  provisionally 
ending  the  settlement  of  any  dispute  in  accordance  with 
ie  procedure  outlined  in  paragraph  (G)  below. 

(F)  Prior  to  the  time  when  such  power  may  be  con- 
?rred  upon  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  United 
tates,  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  dissatisfied  with 
ny  rate  proposed  by  the  airline  or  airlines  of  either  con- 
tacting party  for  services  from  the  territory  of  one  con- 
tacting party  to  a  point  or  points  in  the  territory  of  the 
ther  contracting  party,  it  shall  so  notify  the  other  prior  to 
ie  expiry  of  the  first  fifteen  (15)  of  the  thirty  (30)  day 
eriod  referred  to  in  paragraph  (B)  above,  and  the  con- 
tacting parties  shall  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
ppropriate  rate. 

In  the  event  that  such  agreement  is  reached,  each  con- 
racting  party  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  cause  such  agreed 
ate  to  be  put  into  effect  by  its  airline  or  airlines. 

It  is  recognized  that  if  no  such  agrement  can  be  reached 


prior  to  the  expiry  of  such  thirty  (30)  days,  the  contract- 
ing party  raising  the  objection  to  the  rate  may  take  such 
steps  as  it  may  consider  necessary  to  prevent  the  inaugura- 
tion or  continuation  of  the  service  in  question  at  the  rate 
complained  of. 

(G)  When  in  any  case  under  paragraphs  (E)  or  (F) 
of  this  Article  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  cannot  agree  within  a  reasonable 
time  upon  the  appropriate  rate  after  consultation 
initiated  by  the  complaint  of  one  contracting  party  con- 
cerning the  proposed  rate  or  an  existing  rate  of  the  air- 
line or  airlines  of  the  other  contracting  party,  upon  the 
request  of  either,  the  terms  of  Article  15  of  this  Agree- 
ment shall  apply. 

Article  14 

Consultation  between  the  competent  authorities  of  both 
contracting  parties  may  be  requested  at  any  time  by 
either  contracting  party  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
interpretation,  application,  or  amendment  of  the  Agree- 
ment or  Annex.  Such  consultation  shall  begin  within 
a  period  of  sixty  (60)  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt 
of  the  request  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Sweden  as  the  case  may  be.  Should  agreement  be 
reached  on  amendment  of  the  Agreement  or  its  Annex, 
such  amendment  will  come  into  effect  upon  confirmation 
by  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes. 

Article  15 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Agreement,  any 
dispute  between  the  contracting  parties  relative  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  this  Agreement  which 
cannot  be  settled  through  consultation  shall  be  submitted 
for  an  advisory  report  to  a  tribunal  of  three  arbitrators, 
one  to  be  named  by  each  contracting  party,  and  the  third 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  arbitrators  so  chosen,  pro- 
vided that  such  third  arbitrator  shall  not  be  a  national 
of  either  contracting  party.  Each  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  designate  an  arbitrator  within  two  months 
of  the  date  of  delivery  by  either  party  to  the  other  party 
of  a  diplomatic  note  requesting  arbitration  of  a  dispute ; 
and  the  third  arbitrator  shall  be  agreed  upon  within  one 
month  after  such  period  of  two  months. 

If  either  of  the  contracting  parties  fails  to  designate 
its  own  arbitrator  within  two  months,  or  if  the  third 
arbitrator  is  not  agreed  upon  within  the  time  limit  indi- 
cated, either  party  may  request  the  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  to  make  the  necessary 
appointment  or  appointments  by  choosing  the  arbitrator 
or  arbitrators. 

The  contracting  parties  will  use  their  best  efforts  under 
the  powers  available  to  them  to  put  into  effect  the  opinion 
expressed  in  any  such  advisory  report.  A  moiety  of  the 
expenses  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  shall  be  borne  by  each 
party. 

The  inclusion  of  Article  14  above  relating  to 
consultation  would  eliminate  the  need  for  Article 
10  as  it  now  apears  in  the  Agreement,  and  this 
article  should  therefore  be  deleted. 

If  the  proposals  for  amendment  as  set  forth 
above  are  agreeable  to  the  Government  of  Sweden, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  these  amendments  as  entering 
into  force  upon  the  date  of  your  reply  of  accept- 
ance. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 


iwgusf  76,  1954 
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Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


International  plant  protection  convention.     Done  at  Rome 

December  6,  1951.1 

Adherence  deposited:  Iraq,  July  1,  1954. 
Protocol  providing  for  the  dissolution  of  the  International 

Institute  of  Agriculture  and  transferring  its  functions 

to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.     Dated  at 

Rome  March  30,  1946.     Entered  into  force  January  28, 

1948.     TIAS  1719. 

Accession  deposited:  Japan,  May  31, 1954. 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  for  facilitating  the  international  circulation 
of  visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  character,  and  protocol.  Opened 
for  signature  at  Lake  Success  July  15,  1949.  Entered 
into  force  August  12,  1954.' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Greece,  July  9,  1954. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  whole- 
sale trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.     Dated  at  New  York 
June  23,  1953.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Japan,  July  21,  1954. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    the    condition 

of  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed 

forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  persons 

in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.     Entered  into  force 

October  21,  1950.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Bulgaria,  July  22,  1954. 

Weather  Stations 

Agreement  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations.     Dated  at 
Paris  February  25, 1954. 2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Canada,  July  13, 1954. 

BILATERAL 

El  Salvador 

Cooperative  program  agreement  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment, pursuant  to  the  general  agreement  for  technical 
cooperation  of  April  4,  1952  (TIAS  2527).  Signed  at 
San  Salvador  July  16,  1954.  Enters  into  force  upon 
notification  to  the  United  States  of  ratification  by  El 
Salvador. 

Ethiopia 

Agreement  for  a  program  of  special  technical  services, 
pursuant  to  the  general  agreement  for  technical  coop- 
eration of  June  16, 1951  (TIAS  2271) .  Signed  at  Addis 
Ababa  April  21, 1954.     Entered  into  force  April  21, 1954. 


Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  cooperative  pn 
gram  agreement  for  the  study  of  water  resources  ( 
June  23  and  24, 1952,  as  amended  (TIAS  2662  and  2814 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Addis  Ababa  Apr 
27  and  May  11,  1954.     Entered  into  force  May  11,  195 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreements  < 
November  7,  1952,  and  of  June  23  and  25,  1953,  relatir 
to  technical  cooperation  programs  in  vocational  ar 
industrial  crafts  training,  and  in  education,  respectivel 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Addis  Ababa  May  j 
and  June  1, 1954.     Entered  into  force  June  1,  1954. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  7,  195 
relating  to  a  technical  cooperation  program  in  vocation 
and  industrial  crafts  training.  Effected  by  exchanj 
of  notes  at  Addis  Ababa  May  18  and  June  12,  195 
Entered  into  force  June  12,  1954. 

Agreement  supplementing  and  extending  the  agreeme) 
of  December  24,  1952  and  March  30,  1953,  relating 
the  extension  of  technical  cooperation  to  Eritrea.    E 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Addis  Ababa  May  18  ai 
June  12,  1954.     Entered  into  force  June  12,  1954. 

Luxembourg 

Agreement  amending  Clause  13  of  the  standard  offsho 
procurement  contract  as  approved  by  the  exchange 
notes  of  April  17,  1954.2     Effected  by  exchange  of  not 
at  Luxembourg  May  10  and  July  16,  1954. 

Mexico 

Agreement  reducing  minimum  contract  period  for  migr 
tory  workers  from  six  to  four  weeks,  pursuant  to 
change  of  notes  dated  March  10,  1954    (TIAS  2932 
Effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  July  16, 19C 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1954. 

Philippines 

Agreement  extending  the  reciprocal  free  trade  period  pi 
vided  for  by  the  trade  agreement  of  July  4,  1946  (TL4 
1588).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  Ju 
7,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July  7,  1954;  operati 
retroactively  from  July  4, 1954.  Present  agreement  i 
tends  reciprocal  free  trade  period  to  December  31,  19' 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  Not  in  force. 


Abolition  of  Metals  and  Minerals  Staff 

Department  Circular  110  dated  July  12 

Pursuant  to  the  language  contained  in  the  Departmeni 
appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year  1955,  the  Metals  ai 
Minerals  Staff,  Office  of  International  Materials  Polii, 
was  abolished  effective  July  1,  1954. 

Designations 

William  J.  McWilliams  as  special  assistant  to  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  July- 

Belton  O.  Bryan  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Muniti<- 
Control,  effective  July  2. 

Arthur  L.  Burt  as  special  assistant  to  the  Director ' 
the  Office  of  Libraries  and  Intelligence- Acquisiti' . 
effective  July  30. 

Robinson  Mellvaine  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  t 
Public  Affairs,  effective  August  1. 
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Communist  Tactics  in  the  Far  East 


by  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  l 


In  asking  me  to  speak  to  you  today  you  could 
well  have  anticipated  my  talking  about  the  Far 
East.  If  I  were  not  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Far 
East,  I  am  not  sure  what  I  would  talk  about.  Since 
taking  over  my  duties  in  Washington  16  months 
ago,  I  have  seldom  had  the  luxury  of  thinking  of 
anything  else.  I  am  often  reminded  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's warning,  "If  you've  'eard  the  East  a-callin', 
you  won't  never  'eed  naught  else."  I  can  testify 
that  so  far  this  has  been  my  experience,  although 
the  call  which  comes  out  of  the  East  today  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  one  of  which  Mr.  Kipling  was 
thinking.  My  chief  complaint  is  that  I  generally 
begin  to  hear  the  call  mounting  about  4:  30  a.  m., 
a  call  full  of  deep  trouble — mass  suffering,  eco- 
nomic and  political  instability,  social  unrest — all 
complicated  and  compounded  by  the  ideological 
struggle  which  holds  our  world  in  a  grip  of  tension 
and  uncertainty. 

When  I  received  your  invitation  to  speak,  I  was 
fresh  from  the  Conference  at  Geneva — if  "fresh" 
is  the  word.  In  thinking  of  what  I  would  say  to 
you,  I  assumed  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
impressions  I  brought  home  from  that  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Geneva  Conference  dealt  with  the  two  areas 
of  armed  conflict  between  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  nations  in  the  Far  East — Korea  and 
Indochina.  The  Berlin  Conference  of  3  months 
earlier  had  dealt  primarily  with  two  areas  of  polit- 
ical conflict  in  Western  Europe — Germany  and 
Austria. 

Since  the  first  of  the  postwar  Conferences  of 
Foreign  Ministers,  we  had  come  a  very  long  way 
in  understanding  the  Communist  menace.  We 
had  come  a  long  way  from  those  days  when  we 
had  deluded  ourselves  into  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union  admiringly  as  a  wartime  partner  in  the 
struggle  against  a  common  enemy,  when  we  were 
wont  to  talk  as  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  a  democ- 
racy—presumably on  the  grounds  that  it  was  op- 
posed to  Nazi  Germany.  We  had  come  a  long  way 
from  the  time  when  American  public  opinion  was 

Address  made  before  the  Virginia  State  Convention  of 
the  American  Legion  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  July  30. 


being  indoctrinated  with  that  subtle  propaganda 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  not  real  Com- 
munists but  merely  democratic  revolutionaries  for 
agrarian  reform.  We  had  come  a  long  way  from 
the  time  when,  in  1947,  we  had  been  jolted  into 
reality  by  Winston  Churchill's  blunt  statement 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  rung  down  an  iron 
curtain  between  its  domains  and  the  non-Commu- 
nist world. 

But  if  we  had  come  a  long  way  in  those  years, 
the  Communist  movement  had  also  come  a  long 
way.  Between  1940  and  1954,  the  lands  and  peo- 
ples of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  East  Germany,  Al- 
bania had  been  forced  under  the  Soviet  yoke. 
Having  achieved  at  Yalta  a  key  position  in  Man- 
churia as  the  price  of  its  last-minute  entry  into  the 
war  with  Japan  already  won  by  American  arms 
and  blood,  the  Soviets  had  made  over  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  this  invaluable  base  of  opera- 
tions along  with  the  arms  and  military  equipment 
surrendered  by  the  Japanese.  Thus  mightily  re- 
inforced, the  Chinese  Communists,  striking  south- 
ward, had  brought  most  of  mainland  China  under 
their  control  by  the  end  of  1949. 

A  few  months  later  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  extended  recognition  to  the  so-called 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  in  Indochina, 
a  revolutionary  regime  under  the  control  of  the 
Communist-dominated  Viet  Minh  League.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  northern  border  of  Indochina,  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  in  a  position  to  give 
vital  military  assistance  to  the  Viet  Minh.  This 
assistance,  despite  our  aid  to  the  French  and  their 
Vietnamese  allies,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  seven 
divisions  of  the  Viet  Minh  army  to  bring  all  north- 
ern Viet-Nam  under  their  control  except  for  the 
delta  of  the  Red  River  and  Dien-Bien-Phu  in  the 
extreme  west  by  the  time  the  Geneva  Conference 
opened.  After  an  heroic  defense,  Dien-Bien-Phu 
fell  when  the  Conference  was  only  2  weeks  old. 

The  Communists  have  had  a  number  of  impor- 
tant setbacks  during  these  postwar  years — setbacks 
both  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East.  The 
reverses  they  have  suffered  have  not,  however,  been 
achieved  without  enormous  cost  to  the  free  world — 
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costs  to  the  United  States  in  military  and  economic 
aid  programs  totaling  $70  billion  or  more  and, 
above  all,  costs  in  American  lives.  Of  142,000 
American  casualties,  23,365,  in  addition  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Koreans,  were  killed  in 
defending  the  Republic  of  Korea  against  the  Com- 
munist onslaughts. 

Communist  failures  have  been  costly  to  the  Com- 
munists too,  but  you  may  be  certain  the  Commu- 
nists are  well  content  with  the  progress  they  have 
made  in  the  past  decade.  They  have  every  reason. 
Certainly  the  Communist  representatives  at  Ge- 
neva, Mr.  Molotov,  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  and  Mr. 
Pham  Van  Dong,  gave  every  evidence  of  arrogant 
assurance  and  satisfaction,  and  the  Soviet  spokes- 
man, Mr.  Molotov,  in  particular,  had  an  air  of 
ease  and  affability  you  generally  do  not  find  among 
those  who  are  wondering  where  their  next  meal  is 
coming  from. 

The  Communist  Goals 

What  do  the  Communists  want  ?  The  answer  is 
"the  world" — their  world,  our  world,  everything. 
Aside  from  their  ideological  dedication,  which  fires 
their  objective  of  communizing  the  world,  they 
have  two  compelling  and  practical  reasons  for 
striving  constantly  to  extend  their  domain:  (1) 
they  need  the  resources  of  other  countries  and  (2) 
they  do  not  feel  safe  while  any  country  adjoining 
their  empire  is  not  100  percent  Communist.  If 
only  one  country  in  the  world  remained  outside 
their  grasp,  the  Communists  would  still  complain 
that  they  were  encircled  and  threatened.  This  is 
not  a  baseless  neurosis.  Tyranny  has  never  felt 
secure  and  has  never  been  secure  as  long  as  freedom 
existed  anywhere.  The  Soviet  tyranny  differs 
from  previous  tyrannies  only  in  being  immeasur- 
ably more  thorough.  Inside  the  Soviet  Union 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  destroy  the  very 
concept  of  freedom,  to  produce  a  new  type  of  man 
and  woman — the  Soviet  man  and  Soviet  woman — 
who  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  freedom  if 
they  had  it,  any  more  than  a  member  of  a  colony 
of  ants  or  a  hive  of  bees  would  know  what  to  do 
with  freedom.  Controls  over  life  within  Soviet 
Russia  are  matched  by  the  barriers  that  are  main- 
tained around  Soviet  Russia,  which  hermetically 
seal  it  off  from  the  outside  world.  The  aim  of 
Soviet  policy  is  to  proceed  with  the  "communiza- 
tion"  of  the  peoples  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Soviet  empire  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  push  the 
bounds  of  that  empire  constantly  forward  to  in- 
corporate additional  countries. 

What  the  Communists  mean  by  "peaceful  co- 
existence"— a  phrase  which  you  hear  much  these 
days — is  a  state  of  nonwar  between  their  world  and 
ours,  in  which  the  process  of  detaching  pieces  of 
our  world  and  absorbing  them  in  theirs  can  con- 
tinue with  minimum  risk  to  themselves. 

This  was  made  very  plain  at  Geneva.  Every 
Communist  proposal  about  Korea  had  as  its  sole 
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objective  the  taking  over  of  all  Korea  by  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  the  North.  If  elections  were  to 
be  held,  then  the  arrangements  had  to  allow  the 
Communist  North  with  its  7  million  inhabitants 
to  be  given  the  same  weight  as  the  anti- Communist 
South  with  its  20  million,  to  enable  the  spokesman 
of  7  million  to  veto  every  move  by  the  spokesman 
for  three  times  that  number.  A  settlement  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
Communist  control  and  domination  of  all  Korea 
would  not  even  be  considered  by  the  Communists. 

It  was  the  same  with  Indochina.  What  the 
Communists  were  interested  in  negotiating  was  a 
French  surrender.  You  could  exhaust  every 
weapon  of  logic  in  demonstrating  that  a  commis-. 
sion  to  observe  an  armistice  in  Viet-Nam  should  be 
impartial,  composed  of  Asian  nations  like  Paki- 
stan, India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Indonesia  tha 
had  not  taken  sides  in  the  cold  war.  But  you  woulc 
be  wasting  your  time.  The  Communists  woulc 
insist  that  the  commission  should  include  Polanc 
and/or  Czechoslovakia  so  that  the  commission 
could  do  absolutely  nothing  without  Communist 
acquiescence.  They  have  now  been  able  to  nego- 
tiate acceptance  of  a  commission  composed  o: 
India,  Canada,  and  Poland  under  rules  which  re- 
quire unanimity  on  all  major  questions  "likely  to 
lead  to"  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  Our  experi- 
ence in  Korea  makes  us  know  what  this  means  in 
practice — Poland  will  find  ready  excuses  for  viti- 
ating any  action  disadvantageous  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  Communists  are  dedicated  to  advancing 
their  cause  with  a  determination  and  single-mind- 
edness  that  is  hard  for  us  even  to  visualize,  let 
alone  to  equal.  We  are  accustomed  to  seeing  two 
sides  to  a  case,  or  even  three  or  four.  And  this  is 
our  pride.  The  Communists  never  see  but  one 
side.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  history  to  equal 
Communist  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  not  even  in 
the  religious  wars  which  at  various  times  in  the 
past  came  near  to  drowning  various  parts  of  the 
human  race  in  blood.  In  the  case  of  the  Commu- 
nists, however,  fanaticism  and  bigotry  are  matched 
by  a  calculating,  ruthless  cunning. 

Survival  in  the  Communist  World 

Years  ago  we  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
merciless  competition  prevailing  in  American  busi- 
ness and  of  the  flint-hearted  qualities  it  took  to 
succeed  in  the  business  world.  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  a  better  picture  of  the  officials  who  determine 
Communist  policy  if  we  can  imagine  the  kind  of 
competition  they  have  to  survive.  In  the  Com- 
munist hierarchy  the  stakes  are  not  money  but  life, 
and  failure  comes  not  in  the  form  of  bankruptcy 
but  of  the  torture  cell  and  the  firing  squad.  Every 
man  is  your  mortal  enemy — your  subordinates, 
your  superiors — each  waiting  to  strike  the  first 
time  you  slip.  Among  all  those  with  whom  you 
work,  whom  you  see,  whom  you  talk  to,  there  is 
not  one  you  can  trust,  not  one  who,  if  you  should 
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it,  if  you  should  yield  to  an  impulse  of  humanity, 
ould  not  betray  you  without  an  instant's  hesi- 
ition — would  not  have  to  betray  you  to  save  him- 
;lf.  Those  who  succeed  in  fighting  their  way  to 
le  top  under  such  conditions  are  men  who  have 
mquered  every  scruple,  whose  concentration  upon 
le  amassing  of  power  is  unimpaired  by  any  human 
eakness,  undistracted  by  any  other  interest  or 
msideration.  Such  are  the  men  with  whom  you 
eal  when  you  negotiate  with  the  top  Communist 
[ficials. 

We  may  well  ask  whether  there  is  any  point  in 
egotiating  with  the  Communists  at  all.  If  what 
e  have  in  mind  achieving  is  any  kind  of  give-and- 
ike  or  any  genuine  understanding  or  basis  of 
riendship,  then,  of  course,  there  is  no  point  what- 
ever. The  Communists  are,  however,  ready  to 
egotiate  a  termination  of  specific  conflicts  when 
ley  believe  a  termination  is  in  their  interests.  In 
[orea,  for  example,  the  Communists  had  by  last 
uly  decided  that  they  stood  to  lose  more  than 
ley  would  gain  by  continuing  to  refuse  our  terms 
rid  by  prolonging  the  hostilities.  In  order  to 
ring  the  war  to  an  end,  they  even  backed  down 
a  the  point  on  which  they  laid  the  greatest  stress, 
"his  was  the  question  whether  prisoners  of  war 
lould  be  sent  back,  against  their  will,  to  the  coun- 
ty of  their  origin,  whether  the  U.N.  would  have 
)  return  to  Communist  control  the  nearly  50,000 
lorth  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  in  its  hands 
ho  had  declared  they  would  resist  with  force  any 
[forts  to  send  them  back. 

While  having  agreed  to  an  armistice  at  Panmun- 
rni,  the  Communists  at  Geneva,  however,  as  I 
ave  indicated,  showed  not  the  slightest  intention 
)  agree  to  a  political  settlement  other  than  one 
lat  would  extend  their  control  over  all  Korea.  At 
le  same  time,  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to 
btain  at  the  conference  table  the  objective  for 
hich  they  originally  launched  the  war — that  is, 
mtrol  of  the  whole  peninsula — has  not  led  them  to 
mew  the  war.  Apparently  they  have  given  up 
le  idea  of  achieving  their  objective  by  force— for 
le  time  being.  The  determining  factor  has  been 
lat  our  position  in  Korea  has  been  a  strong  one. 

I  think  we  may  believe  that  the  Communists 
lso  strongly  desired  to  end  the  fighting  in  Indo- 
hina.  Hostilities  there  had  been  going  on  for  8 
ears,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  problem  of  war  wear- 
iless among  the  people  was  a  very  real  problem  for 
he  Viet  Minh.  The  loss  of  life  has  been  such  that 
ven  Communists — though  they  may  regard  hu- 
lan  beings  only  as  workers  or  cannon  fodder — 
ould  not  be  indifferent  to  it.  The  war  had  impov- 
rished  the  country.  Finally,  the  Communists 
ould  not  be  sure  of  what  the  United  States  would 
o  in  any  given  set  of  circumstances  in  Indochina, 
aid  I  may  say  that  I  personally  am  convinced  that 
-omniunist  China  does  not  for  a  moment  wish  to 
lvolve  itself  in  hostilities  with  the  United  States. 

hey  need  time,  not  only  to  consolidate  their  gains, 
ut  to  repair  an  economy  badly  crippled  by  the 
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shortage  of  essential  raw  materials  and  to  quell 
a  swelling  internal  unrest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  under  the 
strongest  political  compulsion  at  home  to  end  the 
war. 

It  was  obvious  at  Geneva  that  the  Communists 
had  taken  the  measure  of  the  French  public  atti- 
tude and  had  determined  to  play  the  game  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  less  important  to  them  to  end  the 
war  than  it  was  to  the  French.  They  made  every 
effort  to  appear  quite  ready  to  go  on  fighting.  In 
the  period  before  the  Geneva  Conference,  they 
greatly  stepped  up  their  military  operations  in 
Indochina  with  a  view  to  enhancing,  regardless  of 
costs,  their  advantages  at  the  conference  table — 
advantages  they  pressed  for  all  they  were  worth 
during  the  negotiations.  The  relationship  in  the 
Communists'  minds  between  military  action  and 
negotiation  has  never  been  made  clearer. 

Our  Role  in  Indochina 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  was  determined 
to  do  all  it  could  to  strengthen  the  French  and 
Vietnamese  position.  We  made  clear  our  readiness 
to  continue  our  massive  support  of  the  military 
effort  of  the  French  and  their  Vietnamese  allies. 
We  attempted  to  bring  about  united  action  in  de- 
fense of  Indochina.  We  indicated  that  we  our- 
selves would  be  prepared  to  intervene  with  our 
own  military  forces  on  certain  conditions.  It 
might  appear  that  these  actions  on  our  part  were 
ineffectual.  For  the  purposes  intended  they  were, 
but  it  is  probable  that  their  effect  was  important 
and  that  without  them  an  agreement  even  more 
unfavorable  to  the  French,  the  anti-Communist 
Vietnamese,  and  the  free  world  would  have 
resulted. 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  we 
do  not  like  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire  agreement 
just  concluded.  However,  not  being  a  belligerent 
possessed  of  a  primary  responsibility,  we  were 
obviously  in  no  position  to  dictate  the  terms  under 
which  others  would  or  would  not  continue  fighting. 
What  is  of  first  importance  now  is  to  prevent 
further  Communist  expansion — first  by  arousing 
Asia's  unwitting  masses  to  an  awareness  of  the 
ruthless  enslavement  which  threatens  them,  and 
second  by  the  rapid  organization  of  a  collective 
defense  pact  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  bite  here,  a  bite 
there,  and  the  Asian  pie  would  soon  be  eaten — with 
whetted  appetite  for  other  flavors  certain  to  follow. 
If  experience  in  Indochina  has  taught  the  free 
world  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and  decide  what 
it  is  willing  to  do  to  halt  communism — as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  suggested  might  be  one  good  re- 
sult— an  effective  defense  of  Southeast  Asia  should 
certainly  be  possible. 

Experience  teaches  that  all  we  can  expect  in 
negotiating  with  the  Communists  is  the  accept- 
ance— tacit  or  expressed — of  a  situation  that  has 
already  come  about  as  a  result  of  a  power  equation. 
The  Communists  press  forward  until  the  force  of 
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resistance  matches  the  force  of  their  advance.  At 
that  point,  you  can  get  an  agreement  to  stabilize 
the  situation.  The  Communists  will  respect  an 
agreement  so  long  as — but  no  longer  than — the 
opposing  force  is  manifestly  strong  enough  to 
make  it  more  advantageous  for  them  to  maintain 
the  agreement  than  to  violate  it.  This  almost 
makes  it  sound  as  if  the  only  situations  in  which 
you  can  get  an  agreement  with  the  Communists 
are  those  in  which  you  can  do  without  an  agree- 
ment. And  that  is  true.  However — and  this  con- 
sideration is  what  guided  us  in  our  Korean  poli- 
cies— it  is  better  to  have  a  limited  and  uneasy 
agreement,  provided,  of  course,  it  does  not  weaken 
your  overall  position,  than  to  have  continuing 
bloodshed  even  if  the  agreement  does  little  more 
than  stop  the  bloodshed. 

There  is  another  good  reason  for  negotiating 
with  the  Communists,  and  this  reason  was  very 
much  in  our  minds  when  we  agreed  to  the  Berlin 
and  Geneva  Conferences.  Throughout  the  world 
there  is  fear  of  another  general  war  and  a  longing 
for  peace  both  among  the  free  peoples  and  the 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Because  of  the 
strength  of  these  feelings,  the  Communists  are 
under  the  greatest  compulsion  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  tension  existing  in  the  world  today — the 
threat  of  war  that  hangs  over  the  human  race — 
has  its  origin  in  the  United  States  where  the  "Wall 
Street  monopolists"  are  depicted  as  constantly 
devising  strategies  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
world. 

It  is  essential  that  we  expose,  for  what  it  is,  this 
perversion  of  the  truth  upon  which  the  whole 
Communist  propaganda  effort  depends,  with  all 
its  paraphernalia  of  peace  appeals  and  peace  con- 
gresses. Even  though  we  know  from  experience 
that  the  chances  of  achieving  through  negotiation 
with  the  Communists  a  settlement  of  any  of  the 
outstanding  sources  of  division  between  the  Com- 
munist world  and  the  free  world,  based  on  the 
rights  of  the  peoples  involved,  are  almost  nil,  we 
must  still  make  clear  by  our  readiness  to  negotiate 
that  it  is  the  Communists  alone  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  a  settlement.  However  maddening 
it  may  be  to  try  to  negotiate  with  the  Communists, 
such  negotiations  at  least  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  show  the  Communists  up  once  more  for  what 
they  are,  to  expose  their  determination  to  cling  to 
their  spoils,  to  hold  forever  to  every  acre  of  land, 
every  village  they  have  seized  by  whatever  means. 

You  may  question  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
on  exposing  the  Communists — how  there  could  be 
anyone  left  in  the  world  who  does  not  understand 
what  kind  of  people  the  Communists  are  and  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  The  truth  is,  I  suppose,  that 
human  beings  are  only  too  inclined  to  believe  what 
they  wish  to  believe.  In  addition  to  a  profound 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munist movement,  there  is  a  strong  desire  among 
many  to  believe  that  the  differences  between  the 


free  countries  and  the  Soviet  camp — though  these 
derive  primarily  from  the  expansionist  drive  in- 
herent in  the  Communist  movement — could  readily 
be  adjusted  if  only  we  could  find  a  fair  formula. 
There  is  a  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  re- 
laxing the  sanctions  that  have  been  imposed  upon 
the  Communists — dismantling  the  structure  of 
trade  controls,  doing  business  with  the  Commu- 
nists, and  acquiescing  in  Chinese  Communist 
representation  in  the  U.N. — all  of  which  would 
increase  immeasurably  the  war  potential  of  the 
Communist  bloc  and  Ked  China's  prestige 
throughout  Asia. 


Question  of  Red  China  in  the  U.N. 

The  recognition  and  seating  of  Red  China  in 
the  United  Nations  is  the  cornerstone  of  Commu- 
nist policy  today — a  policy  aided  and  abetted  by 
many  free  nations  plus  a  subdued  but  active  mi- 
nority in  this  country.  "Why  is  our  Government 
opposed  ?    For  the  best  of  all  reasons — 

The  U.N.  is  not  an  organization  of  de  facto 
governments.  It  is  an  organization  of  nations 
which  under  its  charter  have  renounced  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy  and  have  pledged 
themselves  to  take  collective  action  to  oppose  ag- 
gression and  preserve  the  peace.  Red  China  is  at 
war  in  Korea  today.  With  whom?  The  United 
Nations.  The  war  in  Indochina  was  inflamed, 
supplied,  and  captained  by  Red  China.  The  truce 
just  concluded  was  negotiated  with  Mendes-France 
by  Chou  En-lai,  the  Red  China  Foreign  Minister, 
not  by  Pham  Van  Dong,  representing  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  regime.  Red  China  has  also  flagrantly  vio- 
lated the  international  obligations  assumed  by  re- 
sponsible governments.  It  has  confiscated  our 
properties  and,  incidentally,  the  properties  of  the 
British  as  well,  despite  Britain's  prompt  recogni- 
tion in  1950.  It  has  imprisoned  our  nationals  with- 
out trial,  tortured  and  brain-washed  our  soldiers. 
It  is  an  outlaw-gangster  regime,  unpurged  of  its 
crimes  and  aggressions,  and  unfit  to  sit  in  any 
respectable  family  of  nations. 

You  ask,  is  it  not  a  farce  to  keep  Red  China  out 
when  Soviet  Russia,  an  ally  in  its  aggressions,  is 
a  member?    A  fair  question.    But  it  so  happens 
we  can't  do  anything  about  Russia's  membership. 
Russia  is  a  charter  member,  participating  in  the 
founding  of  the  U.N.  in  1945  at  a  time  when  she 
was  an  ally  of  the  Western  World,  presumably 
subscribing  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  char 
ter.    And  being  a  charter  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  it  would  be  impossible  to  expel  her  what- 
ever her  repudiations  or  aggressions.    Is  this  frus 
trating  fact  any  reason  for  compounding  the  er 
ror?    To  the  contrary,  it  is  all  the  more  reasor 
for  not  increasing  the  power  in  the  U.N.  of  i 
membership  which  flouts  all  the  ideals  and  prin 
ciples  upon  which  the  organization  was  founded 

Despite  the  Communist  record,  there  is  a  feeling 
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n  some  quarters  that  if  we  would  only  modify  our 
pposition  to  the  Communists,  the  Communists 
light  modify  their  opposition  to  us.  Insofar  as 
his  spirit  is  the  product  of  an  intimate  experience 
nth  war  and  a  vivid  apprehension  of  what  World 
Var  III  must  be,  we  can  certainly  sympathize  with 
t.  But  the  fact  that  we  do  not  share  it  does  not 
aean  that  we  are  any  less  averse  to  war  than  any- 
>ne  else.  No  nation  in  history  has  shown  itself 
lore  eager  than  ours  to  avoid  war  except  as  a 
ast  resort  in  the  face  of  triumphant  aggression. 

There  is,  however,  another  factor  involved  in 
his.  The  very  resoluteness  of  our  own  opposition 
o  the  further  expansion  of  communism  has  given 
ithers  the  chance  to  take  a — what  shall  I  say? — 
ess  extreme  position  and  to  rationalize  their  hopes 
'or  a  meaningful  modus  vivendi  between  the  two 
worlds.  Back  in  1946  and  1947,  when  it  was  by  no 
neans  clear  that  the  American  people  were  going 
o  recognize  the  Communist  threat  in  Europe  and 
\.sia  as  a  threat  to  their  own  security,  the  nations 
n  the  immediate  path  of  Communist  aggression 
vere  urging  us  to  recognize  the  peril  and  to  take 
neasures  against  it.  Today,  because  of  the  very 
;trength  that  we  have  developed  against  Com- 
nunist  expansionism,  others  may  feel  they  can 
ifford  to  relax  their  own  vigilance.  What  has 
lappened  has  been  inevitable.  The  nation  or  the 
ndividual  that  holds  a  preponderance  of  power 
s  always  the  one  that  bears  a  preponderance  of 
"esponsibility.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
so-called  neutralism  in  the  world  today,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  the  back  of  every  neutral's 
nind  there  is  the  realization  that  if  neutralism  is 
safe  it  is  only  because  the  United  States  is  strong 
ind  is  resolutely  not  neutral. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  shoe  was  on  the  other 
foot,  when  we  in  America  could  afford  an  attitude 
)f  detachment,  knowing  that  an  aggressor  in 
Europe  would  have  to  overcome  the  invincible 
British  Navy  and  cross  the  seas  before  he  could 
ihreaten  us  directly. 


U.S.  Responsibility 

The  task  that  devolved  for  so  long  upon  Great 
Britain  now  devolves  primarily  upon  us.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  provide  the  main  strength  in  a  coalition 
of  peaceful  nations  threatened  by  aggression  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  bear  the  largest  responsibility 
for  holding  that  coalition  together.  If  we  are  to 
supply  a  unifying  force  on  the  side  of  the  free 
nations  today,  we  must  demonstrate — not  once  or 
twice  but  in  the  daily  conduct  of  our  affairs — that 
what  we  are  seeking  in  the  world  is  what  other 
free  peoples  are  seeking,  that  we  are  striving  not  to 
impose  a  pax  Americana  or  an  American  ortho- 
doxy upon  the  world  but  to  give  every  other  people 
the  chance  to  be  what  it  wants  to  be.  We  must 
show  that  our  power  is  power  on  the  side  of  peace 
and  not  of  war,  that  the  prolongation  of  the  cold 


war  is  not  of  our  choosing  but  is  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  Communists.  To  do  this  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  sounds.  Our  very  strength,  our  very 
preparedness,  our  very  alertness  to  the  Communist 
danger  inevitably  lend  themselves  to  misinterpre- 
tation and  give  concern  to  those  who — while  they 
would  be  dismayed  if  we  were  not  strong  and 
ready — would  like  to  think  that,  if  only  the  United 
States  would  be  more  accommodating,  the  Com- 
munists might  prove  more  tractable. 

We  shall  always  be  under  the  temptation  to  let 
down  our  guard,  to  surrender  our  advantages,  to 
demonstrate  how  amiable  and  accommodating  we 
really  are.  For  us  to  do  so  would,  of  course,  mean 
the  end  of  us  all.  Every  day  since  my  first  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  Communists  back  in  1945 
I  have  had  continuing  reason  to  become  convinced 
of  one  simple  truth.  That  is  that  the  only  success- 
ful resistance  to  Communist  expansionism  is 
strength.  Just  as  only  strong  societies  achieve 
democratic  self-government,  only  weak  societies 
fall  victim  to  communism.  The  weakness  may  be 
military  or  it  may  be  political.  In  June  1950  we 
saw  what  happens  when  a  country  in  the  path  of 
Communist  expansionism  is  militarily  weak.  The 
Communists  had  tried  by  every  artifice  of  subver- 
sion and  penetration  to  undermine  the  Republic 
of  Korea  but  had  failed.  They  resorted,  in  con- 
sequence, to  their  military  advantage  and  launched 
an  attack  of  overwhelming  force  upon  their  victim. 
In  Indochina  we  have  seen  the  consequences  of 
political  weakness  on  the  anti-Communist  side. 
The  Communists  there  were  able  to  turn  to  their 
advantage  the  strongest  political  force  of  our 
times — the  force  of  nationalism.  They  achieved 
ascendancy  in  the  anticolonial  movement  because 
for  so  long  the  choice  for  the  Vietnamese  seemed 
to  be  between  siding  with  Communists  who  were 
native  or  with  the  French,  who  were  not.  But 
military  or  political,  it  is  always  weakness  that 
leads  to  Communist  success.  The  free  world  must 
see  to  it  that  there  are  no  more  Koreas  and  no 
more  Indochinas. 

In  concluding  I  should  like  to  make  a  point  that 
I  have  made  before  in  speaking  in  public — a  point 
I  trust  I  shall  never  tire  of  making.  Being  a 
Virginian,  I  suppose  I  just  assumed  that  it  was 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  originated  the  famous  epi- 
gram, "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
It  was  something  of  a  shock  some  years  ago  when 
I  learned  for  the  first  time  that  Jefferson  and  the 
rest  of  his  generation  of  Americans  were  just  para- 
phrasing— and  paraphrasing  not  an  American  but 
an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  John  Philpot  Curran. 
And  what  the  Irishman  said  was  much  more  mean- 
ingful than  the  American  paraphrase.  Speaking 
at  Dublin  in  1790,  Curran  warned,  "It  is  the  com- 
mon fate  of  the  indolent  to  see  their  rights  become 
the  prey  of  the  active.  The  condition  upon  which 
God  has  given  liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance." Could  there  be  a  more  timely  or  pertinent 
inscription  for  our  hearts  and  minds  today  ? 
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Conference  on  Collective  Security 
in  Southeast  Asia 

Press  release  443  dated  August  14 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  agreed 
with  other  like-minded  Governments  that  the  sit- 
uation in  Southeast  Asia  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  collective  security  arrangement,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  peace  in  the  general  area  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
having  offered  facilities  in  Baguio,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Governments  concerned  have 
agreed  to  meet  there  on  September  6  to  consider 
measures  to  further  their  common  objectives  in 
the  area.  This  meeting  follows  consultations  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  other  Govern- 
ments over  the  past  4  months.1 


U.S.-Philippine  Council 
To  Meet  in  September 

Press  release  444  dated  August  14 

The  United  States  and  the  Philippines  have 
agreed  to  a  meeting  of  the  United  States-Philip- 
pine Council,  which  was  established  on  June  23  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments.2 Secretary  Dulles  will  accordingly  meet 
with  Philippine  Vice  President  and  concurrently 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  Carlos  Garcia  in  the 
Philippines  on  September  4.  Matters  of  mutual 
concern  with  respect  to  the  defense  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  discussed. 


Advance  Notice  of  Philippine 
Trade  Negotiation  Hearings 

Press  release  436  dated  August  11 

The  U.S.  delegation  for  consultation  and  nego- 
tiation with  a  delegation  from  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  regarding  possible  modification 
of  the  1946  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Related 
Matters  gives  notice  that  it  will  conduct  public 
hearings  and  receive  briefs  from  any  interested 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  at  dates  and 
places  to  be  announced  later.3 

These  hearings  will  be  held  during  a  recess  in 
consultations  between  the  two  delegations.  The 
consultations,   which   are   expected   to   begin   in 

1  Simultaneous  announcements  were  released  by  the 
Governments  of  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Paki- 
stan, the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  5,  1954,  p.  14. 

3  Released  simultaneously  at  Manila. 


Washington  in  a  few  weeks,  will  cover  all  aspects 
of  the  1946  agreement  and  any  related  matters, 
including  particularly  tariff  arrangements,  parity 
treatment,  and  currency  provisions. 

The  1946  agreement  is  based  on  the  "Philippine 
Trade  Act  of  1946,"  (Public  Law  371  of  the  79th 
U.S.  Congress).  A  continuation  through  Decem- 
ber 31, 1955,  of  the  reciprocal  free  trade  provisions 
of  the  agreement  was  recently  approved  by  the 
two  Congresses  (Public  Law  474  of  the  83d  U.S. 
Congress)  to  permit  time  for  the  consultations  and 
negotiations  to  which  this  notice  refers. 


Economic  Position  of  Japan 

News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  435  dated  August  10 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  one  of  the 
major  postwar  problems  is  the  problem  of  finding 
opportunities  whereby  Japan,  with  its  large  anc 
industrious  population,  can  find  a  way  to  earn  a 
useful  and  profitable  living  in  the  world. 

Japan  itself  possesses  very  few  natural  re 
sources,  and  it  does  not  produce  enough  food  for 
its  people.  It  produces  normally  about  80  percent 
of  the  foodstuffs  that  the  people  require.  This 
year  it  produced  somewhat  less  because  there  was 
a  bad  failure  of  the  rice  crop.  That  means  the 
Japanese  have  to  be  importing  goods  and  raw 
materials  and  manufacturing  raw  materials  intc 
articles  which  the  rest  of  the  world  needs.  Goods 
which  are  distinctly  of  Japanese  origin  generally 
pay  rather  high  tariff  duties  throughout  the  world 
because  Japan  has  not  been  heretofore  brought 
into  the  Gatt  organization,  nor  does  it  benefit 
from  the  reductions  which  have  been  made  ir 
tariff  rates  in  favor  of  the  distinctive  products  o1 
many  other  countries. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that  step; 
may  be  taken  to  improve  the  opportunities  foi 
Japanese  trade,  not  just  in  the  United  States,  1 
will  emphasize,  but  in  other  countries  of  the  work 
where  there  are  actually  more  natural  markets  foi 
much  of  what  Japan  produces.  There  is  no  neces 
sity  actually  to  increase  largely  Japanese  import; 
to  the  United  States.  What  is  needed,  rather,  i! 
to  try  to  find  other  areas  of  the  world  where  th 
type  of  goods  which  Japan  produces  will  be  abl 
to  find  markets. 

The  problem  is  a  many-sided  one.  The  negotia 
tion  of  a  trade  agreement  on  a  multilateral  basi 
is  one  angle  to  the  problem.  Another  angle  to  th 
problem  is  the  need  for  an  austerity  program  ii 
Japan,  which  has  been  lacking  somewhat  ove 
recent  years  but  which  seems  to  be  taking  shap 
at  the  present  time.  Also  there  is  the  importanc 
of  developing  markets  in  Asia,  particularly  in  th 
Southeast  Asia  area,  where  there  are  large  popu 
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ations  which  need  the  kind  of  things  which  Japan 
nakes  so  well  and  which  also  produce  food  and 
aw  materials  which  Japan  needs. 

All  of  these  aspects  of  the  problem  need  to  be 
xplored  and  I  hope  will  be  explored. 

Asked  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  asked  for  no  economic  assistance 
'or  Japan  this  year,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Inited  States  to  reconsider  the  possibility  of  some 
lirect  assistance  to  Japan  this  year,  Mr.  Dulles 
'eplied: 

It  is  possible,  but  we  do  not  think  that  that  will 
>e  necessary.  It  may  be  desirable  to  make  avail- 
able some  foodstuffs  to  Japan  out  of  our  surplus 
:ood  crops  and  to  do  so  on  terms  which  would  be 
iberal  from  the  standpoint  of  payment — possibly 
n  terms  of  local  currency.  But  we  do  not  antici- 
>ate  the  necessity  for  any  economic  aid  to  Japan, 
in  the  assumption  that  the  Japanese  handle  their 
>wn  fiscal  and  commercial  affairs  with  prudence 
md  firmness. 

It  seems  to  us  the  situation  can  be  dealt  with 
vithout  any  direct  economic  aid.  There  is,  of 
ourse,  a  certain  amount  of  assistance  that  goes  to 
Fapan  through  our  contribution  to  their  enlarged 
iecurity  program.  There  are  still  a  substantial 
lumber  of  U.S.  troops  in  Japan  who  are  spending 
noney  there.  In  that  way  there  is  a  considerable 
imount  of  what  you  might  call  invisible  exports 
o  Japan  which  runs  up  into  terms  of  several  hun- 
Ired  million  dollars.  This  is  not  nearly  as  big  as 
t  was  at  the  height  of  the  Korean  War,  when  there 
vere  heavy  purchases  in  Japan  for  use  in  Korea, 
rhere  is  a  certain  decline  there,  but  the  figure  is 
till  quite  a  substantial  one. 


\id  to  Refugees  in  Indochina 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Administration,  announced  on  August  5 
;hat  2,000  tents  to  shelter  40,000  people  are  being 
^ushed— some  of  them  by  airlift — from  Japan  to 
Viet-Nam  for  temporary  use  of  refugees  who  leave 
;heir  homes  to  escape  the  Communists.  "We  are 
'lad  to  give  assistance  in  this  voluntary  movement 
}f  people  who  wish  to  escape  being  forced  to  live 
n  an  area  under  Communist  domination,"  Mr. 
Stassen  said.  "For  this  reason  we  are  responding 
:o  the  need  of  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  in 
neeting  this  urgent  requirement." 

The  tents  are  part  of  a  program  authorized  by 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  from  1955 
funds  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  and  other  help 
to  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  which  in  the 
month  of  July  amounted  to  $2,060,000. 

Mr.  Stassen  also  announced  that  two  Foa  experts 
on  refugee  and  resettlement  programs  have  been 
temporarily  transferred  from  Germany  and  Hong 
Kong  to  assist  with  the  problem  of  refugees  from 
North  Viet-Nam. 


"The  tent  airlift  operation  is  to  be  completed 
today  when  the  last  planeload  is  scheduled  to  be 
set  down  in  Saigon,"  Mr.  Stassen  said.  "Five 
hundred  more  are  due  to  arrive  August  8  by  ship, 
and  1,000  more  are  en  route." 

The  500  airlifted  tents,  packed  in  crates  and 
weighing  over  200,000  pounds,  were  all  in  Saigon 
7  days  after  they  were  requested.  Mr.  Stassen  said 
he  received  an  urgent  request  from  Saigon  for  the 
tents  on  July  29.  The  same  day  an  arrangement 
was  completed  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  supply  them  from  stocks  in  Japan,  and  U.S.  offi- 
cials in  Japan  were  instructed  to  rush  them  to 
Saigon.    Twenty-five  planes  were  used. 

"On  July  31  the  airlift  started,"  Mr.  Stassen 
said,  "and  500  more  were  loaded  that  same  day  on 
a  ship  which  will  arrive  Sunday.  The  tents  are 
being  immediately  set  up  in  resettlement  centers  by 
the  Government  of  Viet-Nam,  which  is  mobilizing 
young  men  to  prepare  the  sites.  Foa  is  providing 
the  hand  tools  for  this  work." 

About  two-thirds  of  the  July  authorizations — or 
$1,350,000 — is  to  meet  relief  and  rehabilitation  and 
other  emergency  needs  resulting  from  the  Geneva 
agreement  to  turn  North  Viet-Nam  over  to  the 
Communist-led  Viet  Minh  Government  within  300 
days. 

The  purchase  of  lumber  and  asbestos  roofing  and 
siding  needed  in  the  refugee  shelter  program  was 
also  approved.  Various  items,  including  hand 
tools  and  11,373  blankets  for  the  refugee  recep- 
tion centers,  were  approved.  Existing  government 
agency  stocks  are  being  tapped  whenever  possible 
to  meet  emergency  needs. 

Mr.  Stassen  said  that  $50,000  was  also  authorized 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  moving  about  $1  million 
worth  of  U.S.  cotton  from  Haiphong  to  Formosa 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  Communist  hands. 
The  cotton,  which  had  been  provided  as  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  to  supply  the  textile  mills  of  Northern 
Viet-Nam,  had  been  warehoused  at  that  port  city. 
The  purchase  price  paid  by  Formosa  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Viet-Nam  Foa  program  funds. 

The  remainder  of  the  July  procurement  was 
authorized  to  provide  materials  needed  for  longer- 
range  projects.  It  included  $90,000  worth  of  jute 
bags  needed  to  sack  Cambodia's  next  rice  crop; 
$165,000  worth  of  road  construction  equipment 
for  Cambodia ;  and  $60,000  worth  of  steel  pipe  for 
Viet-Nam  and  $40,000  worth  for  Cambodia,  to 
maintain  vital  irrigation  facilities. 

Laos,  which  is  landlocked  and  essentially  de- 
pendent upon  river  transportation,  received  au- 
thorizations for  the  purchase  of  two  diesel-powered 
towboats  for  $275,000  and  two  truck-mounted 
cranes  for  use  at  the  river  ports  of  Voen  Kam  and 
Kinak  for  $40,000.  The  boats  and  cranes  will  im- 
prove the  movement  of  freight  on  the  Mekong 
River  which  is  an  important  link  in  the  river-and- 
road  connection  between  Saigon,  Viet-Nam's  capi- 
tal, and  Vientiane,  the  administrative  capital  of 
Laos. 
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Another  $40,000  authorization  was  for  the  pur- 
chase of  public  address  systems  and  radio  and 
audio-visual  equipment  to  be  used  by  the  Laotian 
Information  Service  in  expanding  facilities  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  to  the  population. 


Iranian  Oil  Settlement 

LETTERS  TO  U.S.  NEGOTIATORS 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  7 

The  White  House  on  August  7  made  public  the 
following  letters  from  the  President  to  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  and  Loy  W.  Henderson,  American 
Ambassador  to  Iran.1 

The  President  to  Mr.  Hoover 

Dear  Herbert  :  I  want  to  express  again  my  deep 
appreciation  of  your  outstanding  contribution  to  a 
realistic  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  oil  dispute  which  has  so  long  been  a  threat 
to  the  stability  of  the  Middle  East. 

My  appreciation  of  the  contribution  you  have 
made  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  I  have  known 
something  of  the  personal  sacrifice  you  have  made 
in  order  to  assist  us.  I  have  in  fact  felt  concerned, 
as  the  many  months  involved  went  by,  by  knowing 
that  your  absence  from  your  own  business  affairs 
was  extending  far  longer  than  we  had  originally 
planned.  The  fact  that  you  chose,  without  urging, 
to  stay  with  the  problem  until  its  solution,  has  been 
a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  and  to  members 
of  the  Cabinet. 

The  conclusion  of  this  agreement,  which  prom- 
ises to  further  progress  in  Iran  as  well  as  our 
objective  of  maintaining  peace  in  the  area,  is  due 
in  significant  measure  to  your  expert  knowledge 
of  the  international  oil  business,  to  your  persist- 
ence and  to  your  skillful  diplomacy. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  President  to  Ambassador  Henderson 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  personally  appreciate  the  splendid  results 
of  your  work  on  the  oil  problem  in  Iran.  Your 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  your  resourcefulness, 
your  judgment  and  your  tireless  patience  in  the 
face  of  repeated  frustration  contributed  greatly 
to  the  happy  arrangements  which  have  now  been 
worked  out. 

The  present  solution  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  oil 


1  For  earlier  messages  and  statements  relating  to  the  oil 
settlement  reached  on  Aug.  5,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16, 
1954,  p.  230. 


dispute,  for  which  you  deserve  such  a  large  share 
of  the  credit,  is  a  major  achievement  which  will 
not  only  further  our  objectives  in  the  Middle  East 
but  also  contribute  to  our  good  relations  with  our 
European  allies  and  our  friends  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  this  successful 

effort  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of 

the  United  States. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


REPLIES  FROM  IRANIAN  LEADERS 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  9 

The  White  House  on  August  9  made  public  the 
following  communication  to  the  President  from, 
His  Imperial  Majesty  Mohammad  Reza  Shah  Pah- 
lavi,  Shahinshah  of  Iran,  together  with  a  commu- 
nication to  Secretary  Dulles  from  Foreign 
Minister  Abdollah  Entezam  on  behalf  of  Prim 
Minister  Fazlollah  Zahedi  and  himself. 

The  Shahinshah  to  the  President 

Mr.  President  :  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  you 
letter  of  August  5th  and  appreciate  the  friend 
feelings  which  have  inspired  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  tha 
my  government  has  been  able  to  arrive,  in  prin 
ciple,  at  a  settlement  of  the  oil  dispute,  which,  ir 
the  light  of  present  world  conditions,  appears  tc 
be  as  equitable  a  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  a. 
could  have  been  reached. 

Ever  since  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry 
which  corresponded  with  the  aspirations  of  m> 
people,  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  f  acili 
tate  and  hasten  a  fair  agreement  within  the  frame 
work  of  the  relevant  laws. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  the  valuable  contribu 
tion  which  you  personally,  Mr.  President,  Th< 
American  Government  and  your  distinguishec 
Ambassador,  Loy  Henderson,  have  made  to  this 
end  is  highly  prized. 

It  is  now  my  hope  that  the  implementation  o 
the  agreement  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

With  the  attainment  of  this  goal  and  with  in 
creased  American  assistance,  I  share  your  feelin; 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  an  era  of  economi 
and  social  development  which  will  improve  tb 
lot  of  my  people,  as  well  as  further  consolidate  th 
security  of  the  Middle  East. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  lay  stress  on  the  fact  tha 
American  assistance  to  Iran  has  been  most  timel; 
and  helpful.  My  people  reciprocate  to  the  ful 
the  friendship  of  your  noble  nation. 

Whilst  renewing  the  expression  of  my  gratitud 
for  your  cooperation,  I  tender  warm  wishes  for  th 
welfare  of  the  American  people  under  your  wis 
leadership. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi 
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ireign  Minister  Entezam  to  Secretary  Dulles 

Excellency:  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  sin- 
re  congratulations  extended  by  Your  Excellency 
His  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  and  myself 
i  the  occasion  of  the  reaching  of  an  agreement 
principle  between  the  Government  of  Iran  and 
e  Iranian  National  Oil  Company  and  the  repre- 
ntatives  of  eight  companies,  and  I  especially 
nsider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  express  my  sincere 
atitude  for  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  Government 
the  United  States  of  America  in  rendering  this 
;reement  possible. 

I  hope  that  substantial  quantities  of  Iranian  oil, 
lich  represent  our  major  national  resource,  will 
gin  to  flow  abroad  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
d  that  the  Imperial  Iranian  Government  will  be 
]e  with  revenues  derived  therefrom  to  carry 
t  its  economic  and  social  programs  for  raising 
e  standards  of  living  of  the  Iranian  people.  I 
alize  that  the  execution  of  these  programs  will 
ay  an  important  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
ace  and  international  security  and  I  am  sure 
at  the  honorable  officials  of  the  United  States 
America  are  doing  all  they  can  to  assist  in  the 
onomic  and  social  development  of  Iran. 
I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  to 
our  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  high 
nsideration. 

Abdollah  Entezam 


he  "Good  Partner"  Policy 

ess  release  432  dated  August  10 

At  his  news  conference  on  August  10,  Secretary 
ulles  was  asked  about  the  reference  of  President 
isenhower  to  the  term  "good  partners"  and  in 
at  connection  to  the  impression  created  abroad 
at  the  United  States  in  the  past  had  attempted 
use  foreign  aid  as  a  political  leverage  to  "coerce 
1  cajole''''  foreign  countries  to  move  in  a  direction 
?  thought  best.  Mr.  Dulles  made  the  following 
ply: 

Well,  I  did  not  find  that  there  was  anything 
artling  in  the  way  of  an  innovation  in  that 
pression  of  the  President's.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  of 
e  Eisenhower  administration  in  particular,  since 
e  came  into  office.    As  I  say,  I  did  not  regard  it 


myself  as  being  the  expression  of  any  new  or 
different  policy  from  what  we  have  been  pursuing. 

I  can  recall  a  statement  which  I  made  about  a 
year  ago  in  which  I  very  explicitly  rejected  any 
idea  of  coercion.1  I  said  we  did  not  want  to  have 
allies  who  are  subject  to  coercion ;  that  we  wanted 
them  to  be  independent  and  able  to  act  in  their 
own  right;  and  that  allies  which  were  in  effect 
"satellites"  were  not  what  we  wanted  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  independence  of  judgment  which  is  find- 
ing expression  in  many  friendly  and  allied  states 
seems  to  me  to  mark  the  success  of  our  policy — 
not  its  failure. 

We  have  been  helping  to  build  these  countries 
up  into  strong,  self-reliant,  independent  countries, 
capable  of  expressing  a  viewpoint  which  would 
usefully  contribute  to  the  consensus  of  judgment 
of  the  free  world.  We  want  them  to  be  able  to  act 
in  that  capacity,  and  the  fact  that  they  now  have 
that  capacity  is,  I  say,  a  mark  of  the  success  of  our 
policy — not  a  mark  of  its  failure. 


Launching  of  St.  Lawrence 
Power  Project 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  read  by  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  of  New  York  at  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies for  the  St.  Lawrence  River  power  develop- 
ment project,  held  on  August  10  at  Massena,  N.  Y., 
and  Cornwall,  Ontario.2 

On  this  very  happy  occasion  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  we  have  long 
cherished,  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Prime  Min- 
ister St.  Laurent  and  Governor  Dewey  and  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  officials  of  the 
Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission  and  the  New 
York  Power  Authority. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project,  which  will  bring  so 
many  material  blessings  to  the  people  of  our  two 
countries,  will  be  yet  another  strand  in  the  strong 
fabric  that  binds  the  destinies  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  811. 

1  For  background  on  the  project,  see  Bulletin  of  July 
14,  1952,  p.  65 ;  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1019 ;  and  Nov.  23,  1953, 
p.  724. 
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Building  Strength  Through  Cooperation 


by  Douglas  Dillon 1 
Ambassador  to  France 


I  am  very  honored  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
participate  with  you  in  the  celebration  of  the  10th 
anniversary  of  our  common  victory  over  the  forces 
of  aggression  and  darkness. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  be  present  at  the 
inauguration  of  this  magnificent  monument  that 
will  recall  forever  that  it  was  here  that  the  forces 
of  General  Patton  broke  through  to  open  up  across 
France  the  "Voie  de  la  Liberte." 

Our  debt  to  those  who  fought  and  died  here  and 
our  responsibility  toward  them  is  great.  Let  us 
show  a  measure  of  our  gratitude  not  only  by  re- 
calling their  sacrifices,  as  we  do  today,  but  by  con- 
tinuing to  exert  all  our  energies,  all  our  minds,  and 
all  our  wills  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  peace 
and  freedom  for  which  they  fought  and,  having 
achieved  them,  which  they  entrusted  to  us. 

Today,  we  recall  with  special  poignancy  that 
only  a  short  10  years  ago  there  was  war  here.  The 
cannons  are  stilled  now,  and  the  men  in  uniform 
we  see  around  us  are  part  of  the  defensive  shield 
behind  which  the  free  nations  have  grouped  them- 
selves in  order  to  protect  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
and  to  work  together  to  efface  the  scars  of  war. 

I  shall  not  speak  to  you  of  the  nightmare  that  is 
war.  You  know  only  too  well  what  it  is.  You 
experienced  its  horrors  at  firsthand.  All  of  you 
suffered  because  of  it. 

Terrible  destruction  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  drive  by  General  Patton's  divisions 
toward  victory.  But  you  have  worked  with  mag- 
nificent courage  and  with  success  in  rebuilding  your 
city.  I  have  heard  that  your  gardens  are  resplend- 
ent with  flowers  and  that  your  industry  and  horti- 
culture are  thriving.  The  wounds  of  war  have  al- 
most entirely  disappeared.  For  myself,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  a  guest  of  your  lovely  city.  As  mil- 
lions of  other  Frenchmen,  you  have  raised  your 
country  from  the  ruins  and  have  returned  it  to  its 

1  Translation  of  an  address  delivered  in  French  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  General  George  Patton  Memorial  at 
Avranches,  France,  on  July  31. 


„ 


traditional  role  as  an  example  and  an  inspirati 
to  free  men  everywhere. 

As  awful  as  was  the  last  world  war,  it  taught  l 
that  we  should  not  despair  for  the  future, 
showed  us  what  can  be  accomplished  when  me 
work  together  courageously  and  with  good  wi 
toward  a  common  goal. 

But  the  hopes  for  continued  cooperation,  whic 
flamed  so  high  in  the  flush  of  victory  9  years  ag 
have  flickered  dangerously  low  since  then.  An 
the  foundation  for  peacetime  unity,  built  at  sue 
a  heavy  price,  has  been  subjected  to  terrible  strain 

Today  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  la; 
world  war  convinced  all  nations  of  the  wrongne; 
and  the  futility  of  territorial  aggrandizement  b 
force  of  arms  and  the  oppression  of  other  people 

But  we  know  this  conviction  did  not  become  un 
versal.  We  know  it  by  bitter  experience  that  hi 
again  cost  human  life  and  anguished  our  home 
We  have  seen  this  in  Korea  and  in  Indochir 
where,  may  we  say  with  gratitude,  now  the  gui 
are  stilled. 

We  know  too  that  if  we  are  to  survive,  if  hope 
to  be  kept  alive  for  a  future  free  from  fear,  tin 
we  must  look  at  the  world  as  it  is  and  not  simp 
as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  And  we  must  gui< 
ourselves  accordingly,  building  defenses  in  unit 
around  the  peace  so  dearly  won. 

We  have  learned,  however,  that  there  is  a  kt 
to  victory  in  both  peace  and  war.  That  key  is  e 
operation,  based  on  mutual  trust.  It  was  the  co 
nerstone  on  which  we  together  built  the  victory  < 
1945.  It  is  equally  the  cornerstone  of  the  effort  ox 
free  nations  are  now  making  to  keep  the  peace. 

This  idea  of  peace  through  strength  and  of  cc 
lective  action  in  the  face  of  danger  is  not  ne^ 
One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  Preside! 
George  Washington  wrote  to  the  Congress  of  tl 
United  States  that  "if  we  desire  to  secure  pea 
...  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  tim 
ready  for  war."  And  in  1945,  Gen.  George  Ma 
shall  wrote:  "We  must,  if  we  are  to  realize  tl 
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>pes  we  may  now  dare  have  for  lasting  peace, 
if orce  our  will  for  peace  with  strength.  We  must 
ake  it  clear  to  the  potential  gangsters  of  the 
orld  that  if  they  dare  break  our  peace  they  will 
>  so  at  their  great  peril." 

To  implement  this  hope  and  to  meet  this  need, 
te  free  nations  have  banded  together  for  mutual 
curity  and  have  pledged  collective  action  in  the 
rent  of  aggression. 

Thus  it  was  that  14  nations  including  France 
id  the  United  States  joined  together  in  the  North 
tlantic  Treaty  Organization.  And  the  European 
efense  Community,  when  it  comes  into  effect,  will 
lalesce  the  forces  of  six  West  European  nations 
i  a  common  front  to  discourage  all  aggression. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  defensive  charac- 
r  of  these  treaties.  They  were  not  conceived  in 
)45  when  victory  was  ours  and  the  world  seemed 
1  the  threshold  of  a  new  and  enlightened  era  in 
hich  wars  would  not  happen  because  no  one 
ould  want  them  to  happen.  They  were  conceived 
;  the  direct  result  of  the  threat  posed  against  the 
•ee  nations  by  the  leaders  of  Soviet  communism 
id  their  satellites  in  the  years  following  the  war. 
refer  to  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  end 
I  the  war,  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States, 
ie  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  other  West- 
•n  nations  in  disarming.  I  refer  to  the  Soviet 
lildup  of  aggressive  military  forces  in  its  satel- 
te  neighbors,  and  of  the  Communist  efforts 
gainst  peace  in  Prague,  in  Berlin,  in  Indochina, 
i  Korea,  and  elsewhere. 

This  threat  of  aggressive  communism  still  exists. 
o  long  as  it  does  exist,  nations  and  peoples  who 
due  their  freedom  must  stand  together  against 
ie  common  danger,  ready  for  war  in  order  to 
;main  at  peace. 

I  have  referred  to  cooperation  among  the  free 
ations  during  the  last  war  and  in  the  years  since 
len.  But  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  military 
spects  of  this  cooperation. 

There  are  of  course  other  aspects,  embodied  in 
ie  United  Nations,  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
ean  Economic  Cooperation,  the  Coal  and  Steel 
bmmunity,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  point  4 
rogram  to  aid  underdeveloped  areas.  Nor  are 
lese  less  important  aspects  of  international  coop- 
ration.  They  could  be,  and  indeed  should  become, 
ie  very  keystone  of  the  peace  that  so  many  have 
sught  to  achieve. 

It  is  by  our  constant  dedication  to  the  principle 
f  strength  through  cooperation  and  unity  that 
•e  can  best  repay  our  debt  to  the  valiant  soldiers 
f  General  Patton  whom  we  honor  today. 

I.S.  Planes  To  Use 
>utch  Airbase 

ress  release  445  dated  August  14 

In  furtherance  of  general  Nato  objectives,  the 
iovernments  of  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 


lands have  agreed  that  a  fighter  squadron  of  the 
Usaf  will  be  stationed  at  the  Dutch  airbase  of 
Soesterberg  in  the  near  future.  The  two  Govern- 
ments have  entered  into  an  agreement  concerning 
the  juridical,  fiscal,  and  other  problems  relative 
to  the  stationing  of  this  American  unit  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Through  this  agreement  the  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  a  form  of  cooperation  which  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  the  defense  of  the  Nether- 
lands. It  increases  the  individual  and  joint  ca- 
pacity of  allied  nations  to  resist  armed  attack,  an 
important  objective  of  Nato  and  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  August  13  at  The 
Hague  and  will  come  into  effect  as  soon  as  Dutch 
Parliamentary  approval  has  been  obtained. 

Disposition  of  German  Assets 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  10 

Folloioing  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  President  and  Konrad  Adenauer, 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  President  to  Chancellor  Adenauer 

August  7,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Chancellor  :  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  your  views  on  the  question  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  vested  German  assets  in  the  United  States, 
contained  in  your  letter  of  July  17,  1954;  and  1 
appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  your  comments  were 
offered. 

You  refer  particularly  in  your  letter  to  the  hard- 
ships imposed  on  a  large  number  of  persons,  many 
now  advanced  in  years  and  without  other  means  of 
support,  whose  small  holdings  in  this  country,  in 
the  form  of  pensions,  life  insurance  policies,  inter- 
ests in  estates,  and  bank  deposits,  have  been  vested. 
You  state  that  early  action  to  provide  relief  in 
such  cases  would  be  a  major  contribution  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  ties  of  friendship  between 
our  two  countries. 

Because  of  the  great  dislocation  in  the  German 
economy  which  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
the  Allied  Governments  decided  to  look  to  German 
assets  in  their  territories  as  a  principal  source  for 
the  payment  of  their  claims  against  Germany. 
The  recovery  of  the  German  economy,  which  has 
progressed  so  rapidly  and  so  well  under  your 
administration,  was  thus  not  hampered  by  a  large 
reparation  burden.  In  considering  the  problem 
of  the  vested  assets,  it  is  necessary  therefore  to 
take  into  account  legitimate  claims  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens  arising  out  of  the  war  for  which 
some  provision  should  be  made,  if  the  original 
approach  is  reversed. 

I  am  aware  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  German 
Federal  Government  under  your  high-minded 
leadership  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  victims  of 
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Nazi  persecution,1  and  to  re-establish  normal  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  relations  with  the  countries 
of  the  free  world.  I  also  share  your  sympathy 
with  individuals  in  straitened  circumstances  in 
Germany  for  whom  the  operation  of  the  vesting 
program  in  this  country  created  particular  hard- 
ships. I  am  hopeful  that  it  may  be  possible  to  take 
some  remedial  action  in  such  cases,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  some  measure  of  compensation  to 
those  American  nationals  who  incurred  losses 
arising  out  of  the  war,  with  resultant  hardship  in 
many  cases. 

As  you  know,  the  solution  of  this  complex  of 
problems  lies  with  the  Congress.  Several  bills 
dealing  with  the  subject  are  now  pending  there, 
and  members  of  my  Cabinet  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials  have  appeared  and  expressed  their 
views.2  None  of  the  measures  thus  far  proposed 
have  the  approval  of  my  Administration,  but  you 
may  be  assured  that  this  problem  is  receiving 
earnest  consideration  and  it  is  my  hope  that  a 
fair,  equitable  and  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
arrived  at. 

Sincerely, 

D wight  D.  Eisenhower 

Chancellor  Adenauer  to  the  President 

Juey  17,  1954 
Mr.  President:  The  Federal  Government  fol- 
lows with  special  interest  efforts  of  the  US  Con- 
§:*ess  to  find  a  solution  to  the  question  of  seized 
erman  assets  in  the  United  States.  Despite  the 
favorable  development  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  this  problem  has  remained  unre- 
solved. A  solution  to  it  is  a  special  wish  of  my 
government.  Thousands  of  Germans  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  find  themselves  in  an  un- 
fortunate economic  situation,  old  people  and  pen- 
sioners, beneficiaries  of  insurance  policies  and  in- 
heritances, hope  that  now,  nine  years  after  the  end 
of  hostilities,  their  property  will  be  released. 
Among  them  are  numerous  persons  who  have  lost 
their  means  of  livelihood  and  homes  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  war.  For  all  of  them  an  early  release 
would  alleviate  their  hardships.  Many  Germans 
would  be  able  to  build  their  lives  anew  with  these 
means.  Moreover,  seizure  of  these  assets  has  af- 
fected precisely  those  German  firms  and  persons, 
who  through  personal  and  business  connections 
with  the  United   States,  have  for  many  years 

1  For  an  article  on  these  programs,  see  Bulletin  of  July 
26,  1954,  p.  126. 

2  For  texts  of  a  statement  and  a  letter  by  Secretary 
Dulles,  see  ibid.,  July  12, 1954,  p.  69. 


formed  the  traditional  bridge  of  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  For  them  as  well,  the 
unresolved  problem  is  an  element  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  the  entire  German  public,  the  Federal  Republic 
has  expressed  its  will  to  contribute  to  reconstruc- 
tion on  the  basis  of  common  principles  of  the 
Western  world  through  recognition  of  German 
foreign  obligations  in  the  London  debt  agreement, 
through  ratification  of  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agree- 
ments, and  through  conclusion  of  the  Israeli  agree- 
ment. An  early  solution  to  this  problem  lies 
specially  close  to  the  hearts  of  myself  and  my  gov- 
ernment. It  would  not  only  have  a  far-reaching 
favorable  psychological  effect  in  that  it  would  give 
the  German  people  a  feeling  of  security  and  in- 
crease its  moral  strength,  it  would  also  make  a 
considerable  contribution  to  furthering  the  friend- 
ship between  our  two  peoples,  so  promisingl; 
begun. 

As  head  of  the  government  of  the  Federal  Re- 

Sublic,  may  I  voice  a  request  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
ent,  that  a  contribution  will  also  be  made  from 
your  side  that  the  hopes,  so  recently  given  life, 
will  not  be  disappointed.  Accept,  Mr.  President, 
the  expression  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Adenauer 


U.K.  Grants  Perpetual  Rights  for 
American  Military  Cemetery 

Press  release  438  dated  August  12 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
granted  the  United  States  perpetual  rights  to  the 
use  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  American  Military 
Cemetery  near  Madingley,  England.  In  inform- 
ing the  United  States  of  this  decision  the  British 
Foreign  Office  stated : 

As  a  contribution  toward  the  happy  relationship  betweei 
this  country  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Uni 
versity  of  Cambridge  have  now  arranged  for  the  land  i) 
question  ...  to  be  conveyed,  in  the  form  of  a  gift,  t< 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  o. 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  As  a  result  of  tht 
discussions,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  ready  to  mak< 
the  land  .  .  .  available  to  the  American  Battle  Monument: 
Commission  for  use  as  a  cemetery  .  .  .  for  as  long  as  i 
may  be  required  for  that  purpose. 

This  generous  and  thoughtful  gesture  on  th< 
part  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  Brit 
ish  Government  will  enable  the  United  States 
through  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com 
mission,  to  maintain  the  ground,  3  miles  west  o 
the  city  of  Cambridge,  as  a  perpetual  monumen 
to  the  3,811  U.S.  servicemen  who  are  buried  there 
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Aid  to  Flood  Areas  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe 

MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

On  August  12  the  White  House  released  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  from  the  President  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Director  of  Foreign  Operations. 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  12 

In  accordance  with  my  statement  of  July  29, 
1954,1  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  aid  through- 
out the  flood  areas  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  memorandum  of  August  12,  1954, 
submitted  by  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration,  and  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  Title  II  of  Public  Law  480, 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session,  I  hereby  determine  that 
up  to  $4,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
emergency  assistance  in  meeting  flood  and  other 
urgent  requirements  in  Austria,  the  Federal  Re- 
puolic  of  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger- 
many. The  maximum  amount  of  $4,000,000  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  Corporation's  invest- 
ment in  the  commodities  made  available  for  ex- 
port, including  processing,  packaging,  inland 
transportation  within  the  United  States,  and  han- 
dling costs. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  conclude  any  neces- 
sary bilateral  agreements  with  the  governments 
concerned  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of 
this  assistance. 

Arrangements  for  the  operations  of  this  relief 
program,  including  the  specifications  of  the  com- 
modities and  the  provision  of  Mutual  Security 
funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  ocean  transportation  of 
the  commodities,  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion and  the  transfer  of  the  commodities  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ACCEPTANCE  BY  HUNGARY 

White  House  Press  Secretary  James  O.  Hagerty 
on  August  12  issued  the  following  statement: 

The  President  has  been  informed  that  the  Hun- 
garian Government  has  accepted  his  offer  of  help 
to  the  flood  victims  in  that  country.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Boldocsky  has  expressed  his  Government's 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  9,  1954,  p.  197. 


warm  thanks  to  the  President  and  the  American 
people. 

The  President  is  gratified  that  his  offer  has  been 
accepted.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has 
been  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Hungarian 
Red  Cross  to  work  out  the  necessary  details.2 

LETTER  FROM  AMBASSADOR  CONANT  TO 
SOVIET  COMMISSIONER  IN  EAST  GERMANY 

On  August  6  the  following  letter  from  U.S. 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany  James  B.  Conant 
was  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  Soviet  High  Com- 
missioner, Georgi  M.  Pushkin. 

1  refer  to  your  letter  of  August  5  3  and  I  am 
gratified  by  your  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  relief 
for  flood  sufferers  in  Eastern  Germany,  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message 
of  July  29. 

As  indicated  in  the  President's  message,  it  is  the 
intention  of  my  Government  that  the  carrying  out 
of  this  program  should  be  entrusted  to  private 
welfare  agencies.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Soci- 
eties has  been  requested  to  assume  this  task.  I 
am  confident  that  representatives  of  this  welfare 
agency  will  be  happy  to  discuss  and  develop  de- 
tailed arrangements  with  anyone  you  may  desig- 
nate. I  trust  that  these  arrangements  may  be 
developed  without  undue  delay  in  order  that  the 
suffering  of  flood  victims  may  be  relieved  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Yuri  A.  Rastvorov 
Granted  Asylum 

Press  release  441  dated  August  13 
U.S.  NOTE  TO  U.S.S.R. 

The  Department  of  State  on  August  13  trans- 
mitted to  the  Soviet  Embassy  a  note  concerning 
the  case  of  Yuri  A.  Rastvorov,  former  official  of 
the  Soviet  Mission  in  Japan.  The  text  of  the  note 
is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and,  with  reference 
to  the  Embassy's  inquiries  regarding  the  where- 
abouts of  Mr.  Y.  A.  Rastvorov,  has  the  honor  to 
inform  him  that  Mr.  Rastvorov  has  requested  the 
appropriate  American  authorities  that  he  be 
granted  political  asylum. 

2  On  Aug.  17  Mr.  Hagerty  announced  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia also  had  accepted  the  President's  offer. 

8  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  240. 
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Mr.  Rastvorov's  request  has  been  granted  and  he 
is  now  residing  in  the  United  States.  If  the  Am- 
bassador wishes  to  talk  with  Mr.  Rastvorov,  he  is 
available  for  an  interview  immediately. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  with  regard  to  the  authorization 
granted  to  Mr,  Rastvorov  in  connection  with  his 
entry  into  the  United  States: 

Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  an- 
nounced today  that  Yuri  A.  Rastvorov,  the  Soviet 
official  who  sought  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
American  authorities,  has  been  granted  temporary 
entry  into  the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Japanese  Government  has  been  kept 
appropriately  advised. 

His  entry  was  authorized  under  the  discretion- 
ary powers  vested  in  the  Attorney  General  by  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Yuri  A.  Rastvorov  has  been  in  consultation  with 
American  officials  since  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  also  been  interviewed  in  the 
United  States  by  Japanese  officials. 


MR.  RASTVOROV'S  REQUEST  FOR  ASYLUM 

I,  Yuri  Alexandrovich  Rastvorov,  motivated 
solely  by  my  own  wishes,  and  for  political  reasons, 
hereby  request  the  United  States  Government  for 
political  asylum. 

Yuri  Alexandrovich  Rastvorov 

January  24,  1954 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Yuri  A.  Rastvorov  was  born  July  11,  1921,  in 
Dmitrovsk,  in  Central  Russia.  His  parents  had 
one  other  child,  a  son  who  died  in  infancy. 

Rastvorov's  mother,  who  was  a  physician,  died 
in  1946.  His  father,  an  army  officer,  retired  in 
1947  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  was  last  reported 
living  in  Moscow. 

Rastvorov  attended  middle  school  in  Moscow 
and  studied  at  the  Geodesy  Institute  there. 

He  was  drafted  into  the  army  in  November  1939 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  Moscow  the  following  year.  The  Insti- 
tute was  maintained  by  the  military  intelligence 
division  of  the  Soviet  army  for  language  and  other 
special  training  for  intelligence  work  in  the  Far 
East.  Rastvorov  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  military  intelligence  service  in  1941. 

In  February  1943  he  was  transferred  from  mili- 
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tary  intelligence  to  the  secret  political  police 
(NKGB)  and  assigned  to  the  NKGB  Intelligence 
Directorate  in  Moscow. 

He  was  sent  to  Japan  in  January  1946,  ostensi- 
bly as  a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  employee  but 
in  reality  as  an  espionage  agent  of  the  Ministry 
of  State  Security  (MGB)  later  the  Ministry  of 
Internal  Affairs  (MVD) .  He  returned  to  Moscow 
in  late  1946  and  was  reassigned  to  Japan  in  June 
1950.  Although  performing  the  same  duties  as 
before  Rastvorov  was  now  listed  as  a  second  secre- 
tary of  the  Soviet  Mission. 

He  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
MVD  when  he  sought  sanctuary  in  the  United 
States  early  this  year. 

Rastvorov  married  Galina  Andreyevna  Godova 
in  January  1945  in  Moscow.  They  have  one  child, 
Tatiyana,  born  in  October  1945. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  RASTVOROV4 

[Translation] 

I  wanted  to  live  like  a  decent  human  being.  I 
wanted  to  be  treated  decently  and  I  wanted  to  be 
able  to  treat  other  people  decently. 

It  is  impossible  to  live  like  this  under  com- 
munism. People  do  not  dare  treat  each  other 
decently  or  trust  each  other  or  speak  freely  to 
each  other. 

In  all  my  life  until  I  came  to  America  I  had 
only  one  friend  with  whom  I  could  speak  fairly 
freely  without  fear.  He  was  killed  in  the  war.  I 
could  not  even  speak  freely  with  members  of  my 
own  family. 

When  I  was  a  baby,  my  mother  had  me  baptized. 
But  she  was  so  afraid  of  what  the  Communists 
would  do  to  her  for  this  that  she  had  me  baptized 
secretly.     She  did  not  even  tell  my  father. 

When  I  was  a  child,  my  grandfather — my 
father's  father — owned  a  small  farm  near  Orel. 
He  had  two  horses  and  a  cow.  Since  he  had  no 
one  to  help  him  work  the  farm,  he  once  hired  a 
man  to  help  him  get  the  crops  in  during  the 
harvest.  For  this  the  Communists  called  him  a 
kulak — a  rich  peasant —  and  took  away  everything 
he  had  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  earn 
a  living  any  other  way.  . 

My  mother  sent  my  grandfather  bread  secretly 
from  time  to  time  without  letting  even  my  father 
find  out  about  it.  But  my  father  did  not  dare  do 
anything  to  help.  He  stopped  seeing  his  father. 
He  was  afraid  that  if  he  did  the  Communists 
would  punish  him.  My  grandfather  starved  to 
death  in  1930. 

My  father  had  a  brother  who  was  an  army 
doctor.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans 
in  the  Second  World  War.  When  he  was  freed, 
the    Communists   sent   him — like   thousands   of 


4  Made  to  correspondents  on  Aug.  13. 
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others — to  a  "quarantine"  camp  to  check  on  his 
reliability.  He  was  kept  there  for  3  years.  When 
he  was  released,  I  was  afraid  to  see  him  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  him,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  extremely  fond  of  him.  I  was  afraid  I 
would  be  punished  if  I  did,  maybe  dismissed  from 
government  service,  because  he  was  under  sus- 
picion and  always  would  be  for  having  been  in 
contact — as  a  prisoner — with  the  outside  world. 

This  is  what  life  is  like  under  communism. 
These  are  the  sorts  of  things  communism  does  to 
people. 

I  tried  hard  all  my  life  to  believe  in  this  system 
but  I  could  not.  From  the  time  I  began  to  under- 
stand life  a  little,  the  things  I  saw  made  me  feel 
more  and  more  doubt  and  bitterness  and  hatred. 

Finally  all  this — especially  after  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  how  people  live  their  own  lives  and  how 
they  get  along  with  each  other  in  free  countries — 
made  me  decide  to  leave  forever  a  fatherland 
which  the  Communists  had  turned  into  a  concen- 
tration camp. 

Now  I  hope  I  can  make  a  new  life  in  this  coun- 
try, a  normal  life  like  the  lives  of  other  people. 
I  hope  I  can  become  an  American  like  other 
Americans. 

Status  of  Negotiations 
on  Atomic  Pool  Plan 

Press  release  434  dated  August  10 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President,  at  his 
August  If.  news  conference,  referred  questions  con- 
cerning the  atomic  pool  plan  to  Mr.  Dulles,  the 
Secretary,  at  his  news  conference  on  August  10, 
was  asked  if  he  would  elaborate  on  the  status  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  this  plan. 
Mr.  Dulles  made  the  following  reply : 

I  think  the  broad  history  of  this  is  pretty  well 
known  although  not  the  details,  because  we  agreed, 
in  the  beginning,  that  we  would  try  to  handle  this 
particular  matter  in  terms  of  an  exchange  of  dip- 
lomatic notes  and  private  talks.  Some  people  had 
felt  that  it  woidd  be  possible  to  make  better  prog- 
ress with  the  Russians  if  instead  of  having  public 
diplomacy  we  tried  to  negotiate  quietly  and  pri- 
vately with  them.  So  it  was  agreed  with  them 
and,  in  fact,  suggested  by  the  President's  message 
of  December  8  to  the  United  Nations  Assembly  1 
that  we  would  have  private  talks  on  this  matter. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  private  talk  method 
does  not  seem  to  work  any  better  than  the  public 
talk  method.  I  am  afraid  that  the  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviets  are  so  fundamental  that 
the  getting  of  positive  cooperative  action  involves 
something  more  than  a  change  of  method. 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 


I  had  several  talks  with  Mr.  Molotov  at  Berlin 
and  at  Geneva,  and  we  gave  him  various  notes 
which  had  been  prepared  in  concert  with  some  of 
our  allies  who  are  principally  concerned,  which 
elaborated  the  President's  program. 

I  still  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  texts 
of  what  was  said  or  describe  these  talks  in  detail 
because,  as  I  said,  we  had  agreed  on  the  private 
exchange-of-note  method.  I  can  say  that  the  last 
note  which  we  had  on  this  matter  was  wholly  nega- 
tive, or  perhaps  I  should  say  99  percent  negative. 
We  have  in  substance  asked  the  Soviets  whether 
they  wish  it  to  be  treated  as  100  percent  negative. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  are  making  plans  on  the 
assumption  that  we  will  have  to  treat  it  as  100 
percent  negative.  In  that  event  we  hope  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program  in  association  with  other 
countries.  There  are  several  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute material  to  the  program  and  many  which 
would  like  to  benefit  from  the  program  in  terms 
of  exploring  and  developing  the  possibilities  of 
atomic  energy  for  peacetime,  lifegiving  purposes. 
That  phase  of  the  matter  is  being  actively  consid- 
ered while  we  await  what  may  be  the  final  answer 
from  the  Soviet. 

Asked  whether  this  consideration  was  in  consul- 
tation with  the  other  countries  concerned,  Mr. 
Dulles  replied: 

The  concrete  plan  which  was  proposed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  considered  actively,  before  it  was 
submitted,  with  some  of  the  allies  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
being  able  to  contribute  fissionable  material. 

Now,  the  adaptation  of  that  program  to  one 
which  would  eliminate  the  hope  for  cooperation 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  program,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  still  being  considered  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  we  have  not  yet  gotten  in 
detail  into  talks  with  our  associates  about  that 
phase  of  the  problem.  But  that  would  presuma- 
bly come  at  an  early  stage. 

Ashed  whether  the  exchange  of  notes  between 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  re- 
leased xohen  that  position  was  reached,  Mr.  Dulles 
replied: 

That  would  require  an  agreement  on  both  sides, 
and  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union 
would  care  to  have  the  exchange  of  notes  made 
public. 


Foreign  Claims  Commission 

The  Senate  on  August  6  confirmed  Whitney 
Gillilland  and  Henry  J.  Clay  to  be  members  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
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Detention  of  Staff  Members 
of  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  429  dated  August  6 

Arthur  Hasler,  an  Assistant  Naval  Attache  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow,  and  Miss  Joyce 
Marshall,  a  translator  on  the  Embassy  staff,  were 
arrested  by  Soviet  police  on  the  afternoon  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1954,  in  an  unrestricted  area  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Moscow  and  were  detained  at  a  police 
station  for  approximately  3  hours.  Their  arrest 
was  based  on  the  charge  that  they  were  allegedly 
taking  photographs  of  the  Stalin  Auto  Works. 
Their  cameras  were  taken  from  them  and  the  films 
were  confiscated.  They  refused  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment drawn  up  by  the  Soviet  police  regarding  the 
incident  and  stated  that  their  confiscated  films 
would  prove  that  they  had  not  taken  photographs 
of  the  Stalin  Auto  Works  or  of  any  prohibited 
objects.  They  were  finally  released  at  the  request 
of  the  Embassy. 

The  Embassy  submitted  a  note  to  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Office  in  Moscow  on  August  5,  1954, 
strongly  protesting  the  illegal  detention  of  Mr. 
Hasler  and  Miss  Marshall.  The  Embassy's  note 
requested  that  disciplinary  action  be  taken  against 
the  Soviet  police  officials  concerned  and  that  as- 
surances be  given  against  a  repetition  of  such 
action. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  5 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor  to  draw  the  Ministry's 
attention  to  the  following  matter. 

On  August  4,  1954,  at  approximately  5 :  00 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Assistant  U.S.  Naval 
Attache,  Lieutenant  Arthur  Hasler  and  Joyce 
Marshall,  Attache  of  the  Embassy,  were  returning 
from  a  picnic  at  Kolomenskoe  by  way  of  the  ferry 
across  the  Moscow  River  from  Nagatino.  As  they 
waited  for  the  ferry  two  police  officers  approached 
them  and,  although  Lieutenant  Hasler  and  Miss 
Marshall  identified  themselves  as  diplomats  by 
presenting  their  diplomatic  cards,  demanded  their 
cameras.  When  Lieutenant  Hasler  and  Miss  Mar- 
shall refused  to  give  up  their  cameras,  the  police 
officers  took  them  by  force  against  the  Americans' 
protests.  The  police  officers  then  insisted  that 
Lieutenant  Hasler  and  Miss  Marshall  accompany 
them  to  the  Nagatino  police  station  nearby.  The 
Americans  went  only  under  protest  and  to  avoid 
the  further  application  of  force  by  the  police 
officers. 


At  the  police  station  the  American  couple  wa 
held  against  their  will  for  about  three  hours,  al 
though  they  demanded  that  they  be  released.  The; 
were  also  prevented  from  telephoning  to  the  Amer 
ican  Embassy  for  about  one  and  one-half  hour 
and  they  were  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  beinj 
photographed  by  police  photographers.  Finally 
their  films  were  confiscated  and  not  returned  t- 
them  by  the  police  officers,  although  Lieutenan 
Hasler  demanded  their  return.  They  were  finall; 
released  at  8 :  15  p.  m.  only  after  the  intervention 
at  the  Embassy's  request,  of  an  officer  from  th 
Foreign  Liaison  Section  of  the  Soviet  Defens 
Ministry. 

At  the  time  of  their  arrest  and  during  thei 
detention  the  charge  made  against  Lieutenan 
Hasler  and  Miss  Marshall  was  that  they  had  pho 
tographed  factory  buildings  of  the  Stalin  Aut 
Works  across  the  river  from  Nagatino  while  the; 
were  waiting  for  the  ferry  at  the  latter  poini 
This  accusation  was  completely  untrue,  as  the  film 
confiscated  by  the  police  will  show. 

By  their  actions  in  this  incident  the  Soviet  polic 
officials  concerned  violated  the  diplomatic  im 
munity  of  two  members  of  the  Embassy  staf 
They  arrested  and  detained  the  American  diplc 
mats.  They  seized  the  latters'  cameras  by  fore 
and  confiscated  their  films.  They  photographe 
the  two  Americans  without  permission.  As  th 
Ministry  is  aware,  these  actions  are  incompatibl 
with  international  custom,  with  the  Soviet  la^ 
defining  the  immunities  of  foreign  diplomats  ( 
portion  of  which  is  printed  in  the  diplomat! 
card),  and  with  the  reciprocal  immunities  a( 
corded  Soviet  diplomats  in  the  United  States. 

The  Embassy  requests  that  the  Ministry  arrang 
an  immediate  investigation  to  allocate  responsibi 
ity  for  the  improper  treatment  of  the  America 
diplomats  and  that  disciplinary  action  be  take 
against  the  offending  police  officers.  The  Embass 
also  assumes  the  Ministry  will  take  approprial 
measures  to  prevent  repetition  of  similar  vioh 
tions  of  the  diplomatic  immunity  of  America 
diplomats  stationed  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


Changes  in  Rates  of  Duty 
on  Watch  Movements 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  27 

The  President  on  July  27  issued  a  proclamatio 
putting  into  effect  recommendations  of  the  U.' 
Tariff  Commission,  made  under  section  7  of  tl 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  wit 
respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  noi 
jeweled  watches  and  watches  containing  not  moi 
than  17  jewels.  The  proclamation  modifies  tl 
duty  concessions  on  certain  types  of  watches  pr< 
vided  for  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Switzerlam 

The  effect  of  this  action  is  to  establish  rates  c 
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duty  ranging  up  to  50  percent  above  present  rates 
but'in  no  event  above  the  original  rates  set  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  On  some  imported  watch 
movements  there  will  be  no  change  in  duty.  While 
the  amount  of  additional  duty  will  vary  for  differ- 
ent types  of  movements,  the  range  in  duty  in- 
creases, added  to  landed  cost  on  regular  unadjusted 
movements  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  im- 
ports, will  be  from  9  cents  to  $1.15  per  movement. 
The  new  rates  will  become  effective  on  July  28, 
1954,  but  will  not  apply  to  articles  exported  before 
that  date  provided  they  are  cleared  through  U.S. 
customs  on  or  before  August  26, 1954. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  in  a  report  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  on  May  28, 1954,  found  that 
watches  are  being  imported  in  such  increased  quan- 
tities as  to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  American 
watch  manufacturing  industry.1  The  Commission 
recommended  that  in  order  to  remedy  this  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  rates  of  duty  upon 
certain  types  of  watches  should  be  increased. 
These  findings  and  recommendations  formed  the 
basis  for  the  action  announced  by  the  President. 

The  President's  action  will  have  an  important 
collateral  effect  in  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  satisfactory  industrial  mobilization  base  for 
the  domestic  production  of  watch  movements  and 
other  precision  devices  necessary  for  national 
defense. 

An  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the 
Jeweled  Watch  Industry  has  recently  reported  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
that  preservation  of  the  unique  skills  of  this  indus- 
try is  essential  to  the  national  security.2 


Text  of  Proclamation  * 

1.  Whereas,  under  authority  of  section  350  (a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  the  President  on  January 
9,  1936,  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council,  including  two  schedules  and  a  declara- 
tion annexed  thereto  (49  Stat.  (pt.  2)  3918),  and  by 
proclamation  of  January  9,  1936  (49  Stat.  (pt.  2)  3917), 
proclaimed  the  said  trade  agreement,  which  proclamation 
has  been  supplemented  by  proclamation  of  May  7,  1936 
(49  Stat.  (pt.  2)  3959),  and  proclamation  of  November  28, 
1940  (54  Stat.  (pt.  2)  2461)  ;  and 

2.  Wheeeas  the  said  trade  agreement  was  supplemented 
on  October  13,  1950,  by  certain  provisions  set  forth  in  the 
13th  recital  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  1951  (Proclamation  No.  2954;  16  F.  R.  11943)  ;  and 

3.  Whereas  the  said  trade  agreement  includes  duty  con- 
cessions granted  by  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
products  described  in  item  367  (a)  of  Schedule  II  of  the 
said  trade  agreement  (49  Stat.  (pt.  2)  3940)  ;  and 

4.  Whereas,  to  carry  out  the  said  trade  agreement, 
since  February  15,  1936,  duties  at  the  rates  respectively 
specified  in  the  said  item  367  (a)  have  been  applied  to  the 
products  described  in  such  item,  which  duties  reflect  the 


duty  concessions  granted  in  the  said  trade  agreement 
with  respect  to  such  products ;  and 

5.  Whereas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
submitted  to  me  its  report  of  an  investigation,  including 
a  hearing,  under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Commission  has  found  that  certain  products  described  in 
the  said  item  367  (a)  are,  as  a  result  in  part  of  the  duties 
reflecting  the  concessions  granted  thereon  in  the  said 
trade  agreement,  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  increased  quantities,  both  actual  and  relative,  as 
to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industries  pro- 
ducing like  or  directly  competitive  products ;  and 

6.  Wheeeas  the  Tariff  Commission  has  recommended 
that  the  duty  concessions  granted  in  the  said  trade  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  products  described  in  the 
said  item  367  (a)  be  modified  to  permit  the  application 
to  such  products  of  higher  rates  of  duty  hereinafter  pro- 
claimed, which  rates  the  Commission  found  and  reported 
to  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products ;  and 

7.  Whereas  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  943),  authorizes  the  President 
to  proclaim  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  as  are 
required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  foreign  trade 
agreement  that  the  President  has  entered  into  under  the 
said  section  350  (a)  ;  and 

8.  Whereas  upon  the  modification  of  duty  concessions 
in  the  said  trade  agreement  as  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  it  will  be  appropriate,  to  carry  out 
the  said  trade  agreement,  as  supplemented  on  October  13, 
1950,  to  apply  to  the  said  products  the  rates  of  duty  here- 
inafter proclaimed : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  by  section  7  (c)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  said  trade  agreement  as  supplemented 
October  13, 1950,  do  proclaim — 

(a)  That  the  provisions  of  item  367  (a)  of  Schedule  II 
of  the  said  trade  agreement  shall  be  modified,  effective 
at  the  close  of  business  July  27,  1954,  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 


United  States 
Tariff  Act 

of  1930 
paragraph 

367  (a) 


1  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

'  Requests  for  copies  of  this  report  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

'  No.  3062 ;  19  Fed.  Reg.  4659. 


Description  of  articles  Rate  of  duty 

Watch  movements,  and  time- 
keeping, time-measuring,  or 
time-indicating  mechanisms, 
devices,  and  instruments, 
whether  or  not  designed  to 
be  worn  or  carried  on  or 
about  the  person,  all  the 
foregoing,  if  under  1.77 
inches  wide,  whether  or  not 
in  cases,  containers,  or  hous- 
ings: 
(1)  Having  more  than  1  and 
not  more  than  17  jewels: 

Over  1.5  inches  wide        $1.25  each. 
Over  1.2  but  not  over     $1.35  each. 

1.5  inches  wide 
Over   1   but  not  over     $1.35  each. 

1.2  inches  wide 
Over  0.9  but  not  over     $1.75  each. 

1  inch  wide 
Over  0.8  but  not  over     $2.00  each. 

0.9  inch  wide 
Over  0.6  but  not  over     $2.02}^  each. 

0.8  inch  wide 
0.6  inch  or  less  wide        $2.50  each. 
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$0.75  each. 
$0.84  each. 

$0.93  each. 

$1.05  each. 

$1.12^  each. 

S1.12J4  each. 

$1.35  each. 

$0.1 3^  for  each 
jewel  in  ex- 
cess of  7. 

$0.50  for  each 
adjustment. 


$0.75  each. 


(2)  Having  no  jewels  or  only 

one  jewel: 

Over  1.5  inches  wide 
Over  1.2  but  not  over 

1.5  inches  wide 
Over   1   but  not  over 

1.2  inches  wide 
Over  0.9  but  not  over 

1.0  inch  wide 
Over  0.8  but  not  over 

0.9  inch  wide 
Over  0.6  but  not  over 

0.8  inch  wide 
0.6  inch  or  less  wide 

(3)  Any  of  the  foregoing  hav- 

ing more  than  7  jewels 
shall  be  subject  to  an 
additional  duty  of 

(4)  Any  of  the  foregoing  shall 

be  subject  for  each  ad- 
justment of  whatever 
kind  (treating  adjust- 
ment to  temperature  as 
2  adjustments)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mark- 
ing as  provided  for  in 
subparagraph  (b)  of 
paragraph  367,  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  to  an  addi- 
tional duty  of 

(5)  Any    of   the   foregoing,    if 

constructed  or  designed 

to  operate  for  a  period 

in    excess    of    47    hours 

without  rewinding,  or  if 

self-winding,  or  if  a  self- 
winding device  may  be 

incorporated     therein, 

shall   be   subject   to   an 

additional  duty  of 
Provided,  That  this  item  367  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  move- 
ment, mechanism,  device,  or 
instrument  which  contains 
less  than  7  jewels  if  such 
movement,  mechanism,  de- 
vice, or  instrument  contains 
a  bushing  or  its  equivalent 
(other  than  a  substitute  for 
a  jewel)  in  any  position  cus- 
tomarily occupied  by  a  jewel: 
And  provided  further,  That  any 
of  the  foregoing  articles  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States 
on  or  before  July  27,  1954, 
and  there  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  before  the  close 
of  business  August  26,  1954, 
shall  be  subject  to  duty  at 
the  rates  which  were  in  effect 
for  such  articles  on  July  1, 
1954. 

(b)  That,  until  the  President  otherwise  proclaims,  the 
rates  of  duty  specified  in  such  modified  item  367  (a)  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (a)  above  shall  be  applied  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption which  are  exported  to  the  United  States  after 
the  date  of  this  proclamation,  and  shall  be  applied  to 
articles  exported  to  the  United  States  on  or  before  that 
date  which  are  so  entered  or  withdrawn  after  the  close 
of  business  August  26, 1954. 

The  said  proclamation  of  January  9,  1936,  as  supple- 
mented, is  modified  accordingly. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 


Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-seventh 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
[seal]     hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  seventh-ninth. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State. 


Cuba  Requests  Renegotiation  of 
Tariff  Concession  on  Steel 

Press  release  439  dated  August  13 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  requested  renego- 
tiation of  the  concession  granted  the  United  States 
on  steel  reinforcing  bars  in  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  1947.  The  Contracting 
Parties  to  that  agreement,  including  the  United 
States,  have  agreed  to  this  renegotiation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  understanding  reached  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  at  their  eighth  session  that 
they  would  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
requests  for  renegotiation  under  exceptional 
circumstances. 

The  purpose  of  the  Cuban  Government  in  re- 
questing the  renegotiation  is  to  obtain  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  concession  which  it  granted  on  "rolled 
steel  rods,  plain  or  corrugated  for  construction 
purposes,"  that  is,  steel  reinforcing  bars,  under 
item  36-B  of  Part  II  of  the  Cuban  Schedule  IX 
of  the  General  Agreement.  Item  36-B  covers  also 
other  products,  but  the  renegotiation  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  reinforcing  bars.  The  rate  of  duty 
applicable  to  imports  into  Cuba  of  reinforcing 
bars  from  the  United  States  is  at  present  0.30  pesos 
($0.30)  per  100  kilograms. 

In  the  course  of  the  renegotiation,  the  United 
States  may  request  compensation  in  the  form  of 
other  concessions  by  Cuba  in  return  for  agreement 
to  the  modification  of  the  concession  on  steel  rein- 
forcing bars.  The  possible  compensatory  conces- 
sions may  include  new  concessions  on  products  not 
now  in  the  Cuban  schedule  of  concessions  or  addi-, 
tional  concessions  on  products  already  in  such 
schedule.  Should  modifications  in  the  schedule  of 
Cuban  tariff  concessions  be  agreed  upon  during 
the  renegotiations,  they  would  have  to  receive  final 
approval  of  all  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement. 

Interested  persons  may  submit  any  views  with 
regard  to  the  steel  reinforcing  bars  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  which  is  the 
interdepartmental  committee  established  to  receive 
views  on  trade  agreement  matters.  In  addition  to 
views  on  this  product,  views  are  also  invited  re- 
garding any  Cuban  products  on  which  new  or 
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additional  concessions  might  be  requested  as  com- 
pensation for  any  agreed  modification. 

It  is  requested  that  any  such  views  be  submitted 
by  the  close  of  business  on  September  13,  1954. 
All  communications  on  these  matters,  in  11  copies, 
should  be  addressed  to  :  The  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Com- 
mission Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Legislative  Authority  for 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission 

Press  release  440  dated  August  13 

The  President  on  August  12,  1954,  signed  S. 
3713,  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  (United  States,  Canada  and  Japan) , 
which  came  into  force  June  12,  1953.1  The  new 
law  provides  additional  legislative  authority  for 
the  operations  of  the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission  which  was  established  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  convention. 

The  U.S.  Section  of  the  Commission,  as  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  has  the  following  mem- 
bers: 

Edward  W.  Allen,  Attorney,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Milton   E.   Brooding,   Director   of   Industry   Relations, 

California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
John  E.  Farley,  Director  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

Department  of  the  Interior 
B.  Frank  Heintzleman,  Governor  of  Alaska 

The  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Washington  beginning  Febru- 
ary 1, 1954,  at  which  time  it  completed  its  organiza- 
tion. Two  permanent  standing  committees  were 
established,  as  members  of  which  the  U.S.  Section 
selected : 

Committee  on  Biology  and  Research 

Edward  W.  Allen,  Chairman 

W.  F.  Thompson,  Director,  Fisheries  Research  Insti- 
tute, Seattle,  Wash. 

Lionel  A.  Walford,  Chief,  Branch  of  Fishery  Biology, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Administration 

John  L.  Farley,  Chairman 

Montgomery  Phister,  Vice  President,  Van   Camp   Sea 
Food  Company,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  which 
became  law  on  August  12,  the  U.S.  Section  has 
appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
persons  from  the  various  groups  participating  in 
the  fisheries  covered  by  the  convention  and  from 
the  fishery  agencies  of  the  states  or  territories  the 
representatives  of  which  maintain  a  substantial 
fishery  in  the  convention  area.  Members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  are: 

'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  3,  1952,  p.  343,  and 
May  26,  1952,  p.  830,  footnote  1. 


C.  L.  Anderson,  Director,  Alaska  Department  of  Fish- 
eries 

W.  C.  Arnold,  Managing  Director,  Alaska  Salmon  Indus- 
try, Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Vernon  E.  Brock,  Director,  Division  of  Fish  and  Game, 
Territory  of  Hawaii 

Harold  F.  Cary,  General  Manager,  American  Tunaboat 
Association,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Richard  S.  Croker,  Chief,  Marine  Fisheries  Branch, 
State  of  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

Larry  Fitzpatrick,  boat  owner,  Juneau,  Alaska 

Miller  Freeman,  President,  Miller  Freeman  Publica- 
tions, Seattle,  Wash. 

M.  T.  Hoy,  Oregon  State  Fisheries  Director,  Fish  Com- 
mission of  Oregon 

George  Johansen,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Alaska  Fisher- 
man's Union,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Robert  C.   Kallenberg,  fisherman,  Dillingham,  Alaska 

Donald  P.  Loker,  Vice  President,  Star-Kist  Foods,  Inc., 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Harold  E.  Lokken,  Manager,  Fishing  Vessel  Owners 
Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

T.  F.  Sandoz,  President,  Columbia  River  Packers  Asso- 
ciation Inc.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Robert  J.  Schoettler,  Director,  State  of  Washington, 
Department  of  Fisheries 

Lowell  Wakefield,  President,  Wakefield's  Deep  Sea 
Trawlers  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

James  Waugh,  President,  Cannery  Workers  Union  of 
the  Pacific,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  * 


Trusteeship  Council 

Provisional  Agenda  for  the  Fourteenth  Session  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  be  convened  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters  on  Wednesday,  2  June  1954,  at  11  a.  m. 
T/1115.     April  26,  1954.     14  pp.  mimeo. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  Under  Italian 
Administration.  T/1116.  April  27,  1954.  49  pp. 
mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons  Under 
British  Administration.  Summary  of  the  observations 
made  by  individual  members  of  the  Council  during 
the  general  discussion,  and  of  the  comments  of  the 
representative  and  special  representative  of  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority.  T/L.424,  March  5,  1954.  33 
pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons  Under 
French  Administration.  Report  of  the  Drafting  Com- 
mittee.    T/L.429,  March  8,  1954.     10  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi. 
Report  of  the  Drafting  Committee.  T/L.452,  March 
19,  1954.     9  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Tanganyika.  Sum- 
mary of  observations  made  by  individual  members  of 
the  Council  during  the  general  discussion  and  of  the 
comments  of  the  special  representative  of  the  Admin- 
istering Authority.  T/L.456,  March  22,  1954.  56  pp. 
mimeo. 


I 


Vv- 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  United  Nations  in  Today's  World 


by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 


We  Legionnaires,  who  have  seen  war  at  first- 
hand, look  at  the  present  disordered  state  of  the 
world  with  experienced — and  anxious — eyes. 
When  I  talk  about  the  United  Nations  to  you 
today,  therefore,  I  talk  about  the  world  situation 
in  which  the  United  States  finds  itself,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  one  cannot  talk  of  one  without 
talking  of  the  other. 

You  know  already  that  the  United  Nations  has 
not  equalled  the  extravagant  things  which  were 
claimed  for  it  in  1946.  It  was  launched  then  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a 
peace-loving  nation  and  a  dependable  ally  of  the 
United  States — an  assumption  which  was  soon 
proved  to  be  so  wholly  and  so  tragically  erroneous. 

We  have  since  learned  that  to  prevent  war  it  is 
not  enough  for  a  group  of  lawyers  to  draft  a 
charter,  for  the  charter  to  be  ratified  by  national 
legislatures,  and  for  a  building  to  be  erected  on 
the  East  River.  The  United  Nations  thus  has  not 
become  an  automatic  peace  producer.  We  in  the 
Legion  could  have  told  them  in  1946  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  automatic  peace  producer 
and  that  the  success  of  any  international  device 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  members  sup- 
port it  when  the  going  gets  rough. 

If  such  a  device  is  as  automatic  as  a  burglar 
alarm,  it  is  doing  well.  What  happens  after  the 
bell  rings  is  up  to  the  members. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  Nations  has  ac- 
complished a  number  of  very  good  things  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  abusing 
its  veto  power  and  all  its  other  privileges  in  a 
shocking,  cynical,  and,  in  many  ways,  criminal 
manner. 

It  is  thanks  to  the  United  Nations  that  the 
Soviet  encroachment  in  Iran  was  stopped  in  1946 ; 
that  the  United  States  initiative  to  stop  Com- 
munist encroachment  on  Greece  in  1947  was  backed 
by   indispensable  international  moral   pressure; 

1  Address  made  before  the  Iowa  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  Aug.  2  (U.S./ 
U.N.  press  release  1943  dated  July  30). 


that  open  warfare  over  Kashmir  between  Indij 
and  Pakistan  was  stopped;  that  the  advent  oJ 
Israel  into  the  family  of  nations  was  accomplishec 
and  an  end  put  to  a  bloody  war  in  the  Holy  Land 
that  working  with  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indo 
nesians  full  independence  was  given  to  the  76  mil 
lion  people  inhabiting  Indonesia ;  and,  above  all 
that  part  of  the  free  world  was  organized  tc 
repel  the  bloody  aggression  in  Korea,  whicl 
threatened  the  whole  free  world — and  not  onh 
Asia. 


The  U.N.  in  Korea 

And  please  note  in  connection  with  Korea  tha 
while,  of  course,  the  United  States  made  the  grea 
and  indispensable  effort,  without  which  militar 
action  would  have  been  impossible,  the  othe; 
United  Nations  members  did  contribute  the  equiv 
alent  of  two  divisions  and  that  two  United  State 
divisions  at  World  War  II  figures  cost  $600  mil 
lion  a  year.  The  cost  today  is  probably  greater 
but  it  is  a  secret.  If,  therefore,  the  United  State 
had  had  to  furnish  these  two  divisions,  the  adde( 
dollar  cost  would  have  been  at  least  $600  millioi 
dollars — which,  when  compared  with  our  annua 
contribution  of  $25  million  to  the  United  Nations 
is  not  such  a  bad  deal. 

Of  far  larger  meaning  to  us  are  the  casualtie 
which  were  sustained  by  the  men  of  the  Unite* 
Nations  troops  which  would  otherwise  have  bee! 
borne  to  a  great  degree  by  United  States  troops 

While  we  are  on  that  subject,  don't  overlook  th 
fact  that,  if  United  States  policy  at  the  time  o 
Korea  had  not  required  nations  having  valuabl 
manpower  to  reimburse  us  in  dollars  for  the  sup 
plies  which  we  provided  them,  we  might  have  ha< 
a  substantially  larger  contribution  of  manpowe 
from  United  Nations  members.  My  persona 
opinion  is  that  there  might  have  been  at  least  thre 
more  divisions,  making  a  total  of  five  United  Na 
tions  divisions,  exclusive  of  the  United  States,  ir 
stead  of  two. 

But,  naturally,  nations  which  had  no  mecha 
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ized  equipment,  which  had  no  shipping,  and 
hich  had  no  dollars,  could  not  promise  to  sup- 
ly  equipment,  shipping,  and  dollars  which  they 
id  not  possess.  And  United  States  policy  at  that 
me  would  not  accept  troops  from  nations  which 
ould  not  make  such  a  promise.  This  naturally 
ad  the  effect  of  reducing  the  foreign  troop  con- 
•ibution.  As  military  men  yourselves,  you  can 
:e  the  importance  of  our  having  to  supply  our 
wn  men  to  make  good  the  difference. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
iTorld  "War  II.  Let  me  assure  you  that  is  an  er- 
jr  which  will  not  be  repeated. 

So  much  for  the  United  Nations  troop  contri- 
ution. 

Now,  as  to  personnel,  let  me  say  that  in  a  few 
eeks  every  single  American  employed  at  the 
'nited  Nations  will  have  been  screened  in  accord- 
nce  with  Civil  Service  Commission  and  FBI 
rocedures — and  for  the  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
m  that  with  so  many  good  Americans  to  choose 
:om  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  employing 
ne  single  American  Communist  at  the  United 
ations.  Already  all  important  positions  out  of 
le  1,800  total  have  been  screened. 

As  to  costs,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  last  year 
ie  size  of  the  American  contribution  was  reduced 
oth  in  percentage  and  in  dollars — and  the  Rus- 
an  share  was  increased. 

Then,  the  United  Nations  gives  us  a  chance  to 
;veal  the  truth  about  the  Soviet  Communists  and 
le  Chinese  Communists — which  we  have  done  re- 
eatedly.  One  of  the  most  effective  presentations 
as  made  by  your  near  neighbor,  Dr.  Charles 
fayo  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  who  held  the  floor  and 
le  front  pages  of  the  world  for  10  days  exposing 
le  ghastly  lie  of  the  Chinese  Communists  that 
merican  aviators  in  Korea  had  used  germ 
arfare. 

I  follow  the  invariable  rule  of  always  speaking 
n  the  day  that  a  Communist  speaks  so  that  in  the 
sry  same  news  story  the  side  of  the  United  States 
f  America  will  go  out  all  over  the  world. 

he  Guatemala  Question 

One  of  the  most  important  occurrences  at  the 
[nited  Nations  was  in  June  when  the  Soviet 
nion,  working  hand-in-glove  with  the  Arbenz 
;gime  in  Guatemala,  tried  to  use  the  United  Na- 
ons  to  promote  its  effort  to  penetrate  Latin 
merica.  They  wanted  to  use  the  Security  Coun- 
1,  not  to  settle  the  problem,  but  to  torpedo  the 
'rganization  of  American  States ;  to  divert  world 
ttention  from  the  dangerous  degree  of  Commu- 
ist  penetration  in  Guatemala;  and  to  send  so- 
illed  "peace  observers"  to  the  area,  among  whom 
ould  have  been  Communist  agents.  It  was  thus 
oped  to  take  over  not  only  Guatemala  but  the  sur- 
)unding  area. 

Judging  by  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks  which 
ere  made  on  me  by  the  Communist  Daily  Worker, 


which  is  published  in  New  York,  and  the  Russian 
newspapers,  notably  Pravda,  they  didn't  like  our 
attitude.  They  just  about  called  me  every  name 
in  the  dictionary,  and,  believe  me,  coming  from 
that  quarter  I  consider  it  a  compliment. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Inter-American  System 
dealt  with  the  problem  most  efficaciously.  The 
United  States  went  right  to  work  to  prevent  the 
Soviets  and  their  sympathizers  from  using  the 
United  Nations  to  destroy  the  Organization  of 
American  States — an  organization  the  inspiration 
of  which  goes  back  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
Communist  attempt  to  disguise  their  efforts  to 
establish  a  Communist  base  in  this  hemisphere 
under  cover  of  United  Nations  deliberation  and 
debate  was  decisively  defeated.  This  defeat  in  the 
Security  Council  so  discouraged  Communists  else- 
where that  they  gave  up  hope  of  subverting 
Guatemala.  Thus  a  dangerous  attack  was  turned 
into  a  positive  advantage. 

We  can  derive  satisfaction  from  this  particular 
decisive  victory  over  Soviet  Communist  imperial- 
ism.   But  the  worldwide  struggle  never  ceases. 

Now  we  have  those  who  urge  the  admission  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  the  United  Nations. 
Note  well  that  those  who  favor  admitting  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  base  their  argument  on  grounds 
of  expediency — and  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  they  cannot  base  it  on  principle  or  good  inter- 
national morals.    Look  at  the  facts : 

The  Soviet  Union  has  prevented  such  peaceful 
nations  as  Ireland,  Finland,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Ceylon,  and  South  Korea  from  being  ad- 
mitted. But  it  wants  the  United  Nations  to  admit 
the  group  which  has  been  legally  declared  by 
the  United  Nations  itself  to  be  the  aggressor  in 
Korea — Korea,  where  occurred  the  largest  and 
most  important  aggression  with  which  the  United 
Nations  has  had  to  deal  since  its  creation. 

No  peace  has  been  reached  in  Korea.  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  showed  at  Geneva  that  they  want 
no  peace  there.  The  Chinese  Communist  Army  is 
there  in  flagrant  aggression  at  this  moment.  They 
are  at  war  with  the  United  Nations.  They  have 
the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  on 
their  hands,  including  140,000  American  casualties, 
and  our  American  prisoners  who  have  been  killed 
in  cold  blood. 

And  only  last  week  they  added  to  this  death  toll 
the  names  of  innocent  persons,  some  of  them 
women  and  children,  in  an  air  attack  on  a  com- 
mercial passenger  plane  which  horrified  the  whole 
civilized  world  and  provides  still  another  reason — 
though  none  was  needed — to  prove  the  unfitness  of 
the  China  Reds  to  sit  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
firm  and  rapid  action  of  the  President  in  sending 
planes  and  ships  of  the  United  States  to  the  scene 
for  a  humanitarian  purpose  is  in  the  best  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Yet,  with  the  blood  still  wet  on  their  hands, 
they,  of  all  nations,  are  to  be  singled  out  to  become 
members  of  this  society  of — and  I  quote  from  the 
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charter — "peace-loving"  nations.  And,  let  it  be 
added,  a  society  which  they  denounce  and  the  rules 
of  which  they  say  they  will  not  obey. 

Maybe  it  is  not  very  subtle  or  very  sophisticated 
to  say  so,  but  it  seems  indisputable  that  either  one 
is  really  in  favor  of  collective  security  or  one  is 
not. 

Many  of  us  can  well  remember  World  War  I, 
when  the  United  States  was  not  in  favor  of  col- 
lective security,  when  we  declared  our  neutrality 
and  tried  to  stay  out  of  the  conflict.  We  were  at 
that  time  implored  by  other  nations  to  support  the 
idea  of  collective  security  against  aggression,  and 
we  joined  the  conflict. 

We  can  all  remember  World  War  II.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  again  was  not  committed 
to  the  idea  of  collective  security.  We  believed  in 
neutrality.  We  tried  to  stay  out  of  the  conflict. 
But  we  were  urged  again  to  defend  the  principle 
of  collective  security,  and  we  joined  the  conflict. 

Today,  fellow  members  of  the  Legion,  the 
United  States  believes  in  collective  security,  and 
our  belief  in  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  lipservice 
and  of  words.  When  the  aggression  occurred  in 
Korea,  we  stepped  up  and  made  our  contribution. 
In  our  simple  way,  we  thought  that  aggression  was 
wrong ;  that  the  charter  meant  what  it  said ;  that 
the  success  of  Communist  aggression  would  en- 
danger the  free  world;  and  that  the  only  good 
future  for  the  United  Nations  lay  in  its  members, 
having  the  courage  to  support  it  when  the  going 
was  rough. 

In  the  face  of  this  record,  one  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  to  admit  the  Chinese  Communists 
before  there  is  a  peace  in  Korea  is  an  insult  to  the 
entire  principle  of  collective  security  which  we  in 
the  United  Nations  are  sworn  to  uphold  as  well  as 
being  an  affront  to  the  memory  of  our  dead.  It 
would  be  proof  that  we  did  not  mean  what  we  said 
when  we  solemnly  declared  our  hatred  of  ag- 
gression. To  admit  this  regime,  which  uses  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  is  to  steer  the 
United  Nations  onto  a  rock  on  which  it  will 
founder. 


United  Nations  gave  the  world  in  its  collecth 
action  against  aggression  in  Korea. 

It  is  up  to  United  Nations  members  to  decic 
whether  the  United  Nations  is  to  become  a  plac 
for  mere  discredited  talk  or  for  purposeful  an 
inspiring  action.  It  will  be  a  bitter  day  for  hi 
manity  when  the  United  Nations  becomes  a  mei 
sordid  cockpit  of  power  politics  in  which  the  crin 
inal  and  the  lawabiding  are  scrambled  up  indi 
criminately.  Destroy  the  moral  sanction  of  tl 
United  Nations  and  you  have  killed  one  of  man 
noblest  aspirations. 

Watching  the  Soviet  Communists  every  day  ! 
the  United  Nations  and  studying  their  tacti 
throughout  the  world,  I  have  reached  one  coi 
elusion,  which  is  that  they  believe  in  the  axion 
"Never  hit  a  man  until  he's  down."  When  th( 
think  you  are  down  or  about  to  fall,  that's  wh( 
they  jump  on  you.  It  is  up  to  us,  therefore,  ar 
for  all  other  free  men  who  want  to  keep  the 
freedom,  to  keep  strong;  to  keep  standing; 
keep  moving  ahead ;  to  keep  our  confidence ;  to  1 
optimistic — always  to  remember  that  long  fac 
win  no  battles. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  in  these  recent  weeks  \ 
have  seen  the  firm  and  efficacious  attitude  of  ov 
own  Government  as  regards  the  Communist  pi 
against  Guatemala,  the  admission  of  Red  Chii 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  humanitaru 
dispatch  of  United  States  ships  and  planes  to  F;- 
Eastern  waters.  We  should  welcome  such  polici. 
because  they  are  the  best  guaranty  of  peace. 

There  is  no  organization  in  America — and, 
believe,  no  organization  in  the  world — whi< 
better  exemplifies  these  traits  than  the  Americr 
Legion.  You  have  the  responsibility  to  exa 
those  manly  qualities  and  keep  them  ever  befo; 
our  people.  You  have  thus  the  opportunity  i 
keep  our  country  strong  in  this  time  of  peril. 


Meeting  the  Economic  Needs  of 
Underdeveloped  Countries 


The  Challenge  to  Free  Men 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  succeed  by  paying  lipservice  to  the  ideal 
of  making  real  sacrifices  when  an  aggression  oc- 
curs— that  the  United  Nations  can  survive  by 
taking  the  negatively  pernicious  course  of  sitting 
idly  by,  of  being  mere  cynical  free-riders  and  fair- 
weather  sailors. 

Then  there  are  those  who  go  even  further  and 
declare  in  effect  that  the  United  Nations  can  suc- 
ceed by  taking  the  positively  pernicious  course  of 
disregarding  the  charter  and  openly  embracing  the 
aggressor. 

Both  are  tragically  mistaken. 

We  must  follow  the  inspiring  lead  which  the 


Statement  by  Preston  Hotchkis 
U.S.  Representative  on  ECOSOC1 

I  have  never  listened  more  closely  and  intent 
to  a  debate  before  this  Council  since  I  have  h;l 
the  honor  to  represent  my  country  in  this  boc 
than  I  have  to  this  one  on  a  proposed  Special  D- 
velopment  Fund. 

I  have  listened  intently  because : 

1.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  what  my  cc- 
leagues  in  this  Council  say  and  think; 

1  Made  in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  ~< 
Geneva  on  July  22  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  1946  datl 
Aug.  5). 
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2.  I  am  confident  that  their  statements  repre- 
jnt  their  sincere  judgment;  and 

3.  This  forum  is  a  place  where  on  the  anvil  of 
ebate  are  fashioned  some  shapes  and  forms  which 
ffect  the  future  of  great  portions  of  the  world, 
'or,  truly,  what  we  say  here  is  soon  forgotten,  but 
'hot  we  do  here  may  be  felt  by  the  world  for 
enerations  to  come. 

In  this  debate  on  Sunfed  [Special  U.N.  Fund 
)r  Economic  Development]  I  have  been  mindful 
f  a  certain  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  my  col- 
sagues  on  the  Council  and  other  speakers.  That 
;  quite  understandable,  and  it  probably  accounts 
:>r  some  statements  with  which  I  could  hardly 
jree  but  which,  in  the  good  spirit  pervading  this 
hole  discussion,  I  would  put  down  as  having  been 
iade  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 

I  have  also  observed  another  thing — a  sort  of 
ivision  and  association  on  the  part  of  countries 
hich  regard  themselves  as  underdeveloped,  as 
gainst  so-called  industrialized  or  more  developed 
juntries.  This  division  seems  to  run  increasingly 
irough  every  discussion  in  this  Council,  in  its 
jmmittees,  its  commissions,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
rgans  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  in  technical 
distance,  the  International  Bank  report,  the  in- 
rnational  trade  discussions,  and  in  the  present 
ebate  on  the  Special  Development  Fund. 

Now,  I  submit  this  is  a  United  Nations,  not  a 
Hvided  Nations,  and  each  of  us  here  in  this  cham- 
er  and  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
ave  a  solemn  duty  to  keep  it  united — to  make  the 
hited  Nations  Charter  a  pulsating  code  of  unity. 

My  own  country  is  underdeveloped  in  many  im- 
ortant  areas.  We  have  hundreds  of  millions  of 
:res  of  undeveloped  land;  we  have  tens  of  mil- 
ans  in  kilowatts  of  undeveloped  electrical  en- 
•gy;  we  have  countless  millions  of  tons  of  un- 
?veloped  minerals  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of 
iles  of  unbuilt  or  underbuilt  roads  or  highways; 
id  we  have  a  limited  poverty  problem  among 
>mc  of  our  people. 

Hence,  in  a  sense  we  are  underdeveloped,  and 
tily  50  or  60  years  ago  we  were  underdeveloped, 
t  that  time  agriculture  was  our  predominant  oc- 
lpation.  We  had  very  little  industry,  and  the 
reduction  of  natural  resources  was  not  large. 

How  in  that  short  time  did  we  effect  the  transi- 
on?  First,  by  creating  a  favorable  climate  for 
le  investment  of  private  foreign  capital.  Second, 
y  creating  opportunity  for  our  own  citizens  under 
ie  incentive  of  the  free-enterprise  system  to  Cre- 
te, build,  and  to  develop  industries.  Third,  by 
eeping  a  stable  government  and  stable  finances, 
burth,  by  working  like  beavers. 

For,  in  those  years,  there  was  no  international 
rganization  of  nations  to  which  we  could  turn 

we  had  wanted  to  do  so.  Our  development  and 
iversification  came  partly  from  private  foreign 
ipital,  but  mostly  from  within  our  own  country — 
y  unlocking  the  energy  inherent  in  all  peoples 


everywhere  to  improve  their  own  lot — through  the 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  question  of  a 
Special  Development  Fund.  Statements  by  my 
delegation  on  the  remaining  topics  under  this  item 
will  be  made  in  the  Economic  Committee. 


General  Assembly  Action 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
member  nations  declared  themselves  ready  to  ask 
their  peoples,  when  sufficient  progress  has  been 
made  in  internationally  supervised  worldwide  dis- 
armament, to  devote  a  portion  of  the  savings  from 
such  disarmament  to  an  international  fund  to 
assist  development  and  reconstruction  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.2  We  now  have  before  us 
the  official  statements  of  numerous  governments 
as  to  the  degree  of  support  they  would  be  prepared 
to  give  to  the  establishment  of  an  international 
development  fund.  We  also  have  the  useful  sum- 
mary of  these  statements  submitted  by  Mr.  Schey- 
ven  3  in  his  Interim  Report,  Document  E/2599. 

Most  of  the  speakers  to  whom  I  have  listened 
during  this  discussion  have  stated  a  position  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  substantially  as  follows: 
It  is  undesirable  to  wait  until  progress  in  inter- 
nationally supervised  disarmament  makes  it 
possible  for  member  countries  to  give  effect  to  the 
declaration  embodied  in  the  General  Assembly  res- 
olution. The  proposed  Special  Fund,  considered 
by  the  Committee  of  Experts,  is  vitally  needed  to 
promote  the  economic  progress  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries.  It  would  also  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  peace  and  security  in  the  world. 
The  fund  should  therefore  be  established  at  an 
early  date.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  its  estab- 
lishment possible  is  the  sum  of  $250  million.  This 
is  an  insignificant  amount  compared  with  what  is 
currently  being  spent  around  the  world  for  arma- 
ments, and  it  could  easily  be  provided  as  moderate 
cuts  are  made  in  the  level  of  armament  expendi- 
tures. 

1  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  my  summary  is  a 
fair  one.  In  the  view  of  my  delegation  this  line 
of  argument,  by  focusing  on  the  $250  million,  loses 
all  sense  of  perspective.  How  little  this  could 
provide  for  each  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
that  would  feel  entitled  to  a  share  of  it.  The  sum 
of  $250  million  was,  in  fact,  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  only  as  the  minimum  amount 
which  they  believed  needed  to  be  assured  before 
the  fund  could  get  organized  and  started.  It  was 
apparent  to  them  that,  unless  the  fund  could  be 
supported  by  continuing  contributions  aggregat- 

2  For  text  of  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953, 
p.  839. 

3  Raymond  Seheyven  of  Belgium,  president  of  the  six- 
teenth session  of  Ecosoc,  was  appointed  by  the  Eighth 
General  Assembly  to  examine  and  report  on  the  comments 
of  governments;  see  U.N.  doc  724  B  (VIII). 
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ing  many  times  this  $250  million,  it  would  be  un- 
able to  operate  successfully  and  could  accomplish 
little  toward  the  promotion  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Surely  it  would  be  unwise,  as  well  as  premature, 
to  launch  a  Special  Fund  to  undertake  an  enor- 
mous global  task  before  there  was  any  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  huge  resources  such  a  fund  would 
need  for  this  task  would  be  forthcoming.  It  would 
be  comparable  to  a  man  making  a  downpayment 
on  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  a  farm  without 
feeling  reasonably  sure  that  the  money  for  future 
payments  would  become  available.  Establishment 
of  a  fund  under  these  conditions  could  only 
engender  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  feel- 
ings of  disappointment,  disillusionment,  and 
frustration. 

While  it  is  clear  that  a  fund  could  do  relatively 
little  with  $250  million,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether,  at  this  time,  even  this  modest  sum  could 
be  secured  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  experts.  The  experts  recognized  that  a  fund 
would  have  to  be  a  truly  international  one.  They 
recommended  therefore  that  a  fund  should  not  be 
set  up  at  all  unless  the  requisite  initial  contribu- 
tions were  pledged  by  at  least  30  governments.  In 
the  view  of  my  delegation,  Mr.  President,  the 
striking  fact  revealed  by  the  replies  of  govern- 
ments is  not  that  they  give  evidence  of  any  sub- 
stantial support  for  the  early  establishment  of  a 
Special  Fund,  but  rather  that  they  indicate  how 
small  the  prospective  support  really  is. 

I  have  emphasized,  Mr.  President,  that  a  Special 
Fund  could  have  no  hope  of  success  unless  it  was 
able  under  existing  world  conditions  to  secure  for 
its  continuing  operation  sums  vastly  greater  than 
the  $250  million  which  would  be  required  for  its 
initial  establishment.  Does  anyone  around  this 
table  seriously  believe  that  such  sums  would  be 
forthcoming?  I  doubt  it,  Mr.  President.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  underdeveloped  countries  if  resources 
were  secured  for  the  operation  of  a  Special  Fund 
merely  by  diverting  them  from  existing  programs 
of  economic  development.  As  long  as  world  ten- 
sion continues,  the  total  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  armaments  and  for 
other  purposes,  including  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  devastated  by  Communist  aggression,  is  cer- 
tain to  remain  large.  Any  savings  from  disarma- 
ment will  have  many  claims  for  its  use,  and  every 
competing  claim  will  have  to  be  examined  with 
the  utmost  caution.  In  so  doing  we  may  be  sure 
that  claims  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  under- 
developed countries  will  continue  to  receive,  as 
they  have  received  in  the  past,  the  most  earnest 
consideration.  There  is,  however,  little  likelihood 
that  our  people  will  feel  disposed  at  this  time  to 
accept  heavy  additional  financial  commitments 
that  are  not  necessitated  by  the  most  vital  and 
urgent  requirements  of  national  security.    Under 
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these  circumstances  my  government  sees  no  useful 
purpose  which  could  be  served  by  the  creation  of 
a  new  international  agency  which  would  be  un- 
likely to  result  in  any  net  increase  of  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  areas. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
sense  of  urgency  felt  by  underdeveloped  countries 
faced  with  the  necessity  for  improving  the  condi- 
tions under  which  their  people  are  struggling  for 
survival  ?  Does  this  mean  that  the  underdeveloped 
countries  must  reconcile  themselves  to  a  situation 
where  they  can  expect  little  assistance  from  the  | 
more  developed  countries?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  clearly  "No!"  This  is  substantiated 
by  a  long  and  continuing  record. 

Existing  Aid  Programs 

Aid  for  the  economic  development  of  the  under- 
developed countries  is  currently  being  extended  by 
many  of  the  more  developed  member  states  and  in 
many  forms.  We  have  already  heard  from  the 
representatives  of  Belgium  and  France  as  to  what 
their  countries  are  doing  in  this  direction.  We 
may  hear  from  the  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  something  of  what  the  Commonwealth 
countries  are  doing  under  the  Colombo  Plan  and 
other  programs.  The  efforts  of  my  own  country 
in  this  direction  have  often  been  indicated  in  this 
forum.  Since  World  War  II,  in  addition  to  the 
vast  sums  we  in  the  United  States  have  expended 
for  relief  and  reconstruction  and  for  helping  to 
maintain  peace  and  security  in  the  free  world 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression,  we 
have  devoted  to  the  economic  assistance  of  under- 
developed countries  over  $6  billion.  In  other 
words,  my  country  alone  has  provided  for  this 
purpose  more  than  25  times  the  $250  million  that 
it  is  now  proposed  the  world  should  contribute 
collectively  for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Fund. 

Under  these  circumstances  my  delegation  is  un- 
able to  subscribe  to  the  second  recommendation 
of  the  draft  resolution  presented  by  Yugoslavia,* 
which  calls  upon  governments  to  contribute  to  a 
Special  Fund  a  portion  of  the  savings  achieved 
through  the  reduction  of  defense  expenditure.  Nor 
can  my  delegation  support  the  draft  resolution 
presented  by  Pakistan  6  which  calls  for  the  early 
establishment  of  a  Special  Fund. 

I  began,  Mr.  President,  by  referring  to  the 
pledge  embodied  in  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion. We  reaffirm  that  pledge.  In  the  period 
ahead  the  United  States  Government  will  continue 
to  exert  every  effort  toward  a  relaxation  of  interna- 
tional tensions  which  will  pave  the  way  for  world- 
wide disarmament.  In  the  meantime,  postpone- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  a  new  international 
development  fund  need  not  hinder  progress  toward 


4  U.N.  doc.  E/L.  620. 
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development.  There  are  many  national  and  inter- 
national agencies  now  functioning  whose  purpose 
is  to  help  the  underdeveloped  countries  accelerate 
their  economic  growth.  The  absence  of  a  new  in- 
ternational fund  does  not  mean  the  absence  of  any 
machinery  for  this  task,  nor  does  it  preclude  assist- 
ance from  countries  that  feel  able  to  make  contri- 
butions to  this  end.  For  its  part,  as  I  have  tried  to 
make  clear,  the  United  States  has  done  and  is  doing 
much  to  promote  economic  development. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  aid  that  has 
been  extended  to  underdeveloped  countries,  both 
on  a  bilateral  and  multilateral  basis,  has  been  of 
considerable  benefit  to  them.  It  has  helped  to 
stimulate  latent  energies  and  has  strengthened 
their  ability  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  own  re- 
sources. We  are  proud  that  the  United  States 
has  had  so  large  a  share  in  this  constructive  work. 

The  countries  of  the  free  world  know  well  where 
the  responsibility  for  the  present  international  ten- 
sion really  lies.  They  are  aware  of  the  efforts  my 
country  has  made,  the  most  recent  one  only  2 
months  ago,6  in  company  with  our  principal  allies 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  some 
form  of  internationally  supervised  worldwide  dis- 
armament. We  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  reenter 
negotiations  for  such  an  agreement,  whenever  the 
U.S.S.R.  makes  their  resumption  possible. 


Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution ;  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 

Ratifications  deposited:  France,  including  Morocco,  Tu- 
nisia, Algeria,  and  all  overseas  territories  of  the 
French  Republic  and  territories  administered  as  such, 
June  25,  1954. 

Shipping 

International  load  line  convention.    Signed  at  London  July 
5,  1930.    Entered  into  force  January  1,  1933.    47  Stat. 
2228. 
Accession  deposited:  Korea,  June  11,  1954. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol    amending    the    slavery    convention    signed    at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926,  and  Annex  (46  Stat.  2183). 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Austria,  July  16, 1954. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Second  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade    (TIAS   1700).     Done  at  Geneva   November  8, 
1952.' 
Signature:  Cuba,  May  27,  1954. 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (TIAS  1700).    Done  at  Geneva  October 
24,  1953." 
Signature:  Cuba,  May  27,  1954. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Customs  Tariff 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels  July 
5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  relating  to  the  creation  of  an 
International  Union  for  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs. 
Done  at  Brussels  December  16, 1949.  Entered  into  force 
May  5,  1950.' 
Adherence  deposited:  U.S.S.R.,  June  22,  1954. 

Drugs 

Protocol  for  termination  of  Brussels  Agreement  for  uni- 
fication of  pharmacopoeial  formulas  for  potent  drugs. 
Signed  at  Geneva  May  20, 1952.  Entered  into  force  May 
20,  1952.     TIAS  2692. 

Notification  by  Germany  of  application  to:  Berlin,  June 
22,  1954. 


6  For  a  U.S.  statement  on  the  disarmament  talks  held 
at  London  May  13-June  22,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2,  1954, 
p.  171. 

'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  providing  for  a  co- 
operative program  of  industrial  apprenticeship  dated 
June  30,  1952,  as  extended  (TIAS  2748  and  2839).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  2 
and  30,  1954.    Entered  into  force  June  30,  1954. 

Haiti 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  rural  education 
in  Haiti,  pursuant  to  the  General  Agreement  for  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  dated  May  2,  1951  (TIAS  2414). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince  May  28, 
1954.    Entered  into  force  May  28,  1954. 

Mexico 

Agreement  for  survey  of  Mexico's  technical  education 
activities  and  needs,  pursuant  to  the  technical  cooper- 
ation agreement  dated  June  27,  1951  (TIAS  2273),  as 
amended.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  June 
7,  1954.    Entered  into  force  June  7, 1954. 

Philippines 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  18  and 
December  13,  1952  (TIAS  2931),  relating  to  recruiting 
Philippine  citizens  for  voluntary  enlistment  into  the 
United  States  Navy.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Manila  April  1  and  June  21,  1954,  with  a  related  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Manila  of  July  20  and  30,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  June  21,  1954. 


*  Not  in  force. 
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Senate  Passes  Resolution 
on  German  Sovereignty 


Following  is  the  text  of  Senate  Resolution  295, 
which  was  approved  on  July  30: 

Whereas  a  convention  on  relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
French  Republic,  therein  referred  to  as  the  "Three 
Powers,"  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
was  signed  on  May  26, 1952,  with  a  view  to  restor- 
ing sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many; and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  gave 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  said  con- 
vention on  July  1,  1952;  and 

Whereas,  nevertheless,  it  has  not  proved  prac- 
tical as  yet  to  bring  the  Convention  into  force  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President,  if  he  judges  that  future  develop- 
ments make  this  desirable  and  in  the  national  in- 
terest, should  take  such  steps  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate and  as  are  consistent  with  United  States 
constitutional  processes  to  restore  sovereignty  to 
Germany  and  to  enable  her  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 


Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Hearing  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Proposals  To  Amend  or  Otherwise  Mod- 
ify Existing  International  Peace  and  Security  Or- 
ganizations, Including  the  United  Nations.  Part  4, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  May  15,  1954.     145  pp. 

Antarctic  Expedition.  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  S.  3381,  a  Bill  To  Au- 
thorize the  President  To  Provide  Assistance  to  an 
Expedition  to  the  Antarctic  in  Furtherance  of  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States.     July  1,  1954.     27  pp. 

Implementing  International  Convention  for  High  Seas 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Hearing  be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  S.  3713,  a  Bill 
To  Give  Effect  to  the  International  Convention  for 


the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
Signed  at  Tokyo,  May  9, 1952,  and  for  Other  Purposes. 
July  12,  1954.     18  pp. 

To  Amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  Hearing  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
H.  R.  9910,  To  Amend  Section  413  (b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.     July  14,  1954.     47  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriations  for  1955.  Hearings  be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.     July   7-17,   1954.     562   pp. 

Special  Study  Mission  to  Latin  America  on  Technical 
Cooperation.  Report  by  Hon.  Donald  L.  Jackson, 
California,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  113,  a  Resolution  Au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  To  Con- 
duct Thorough  Studies  and  Investigations  of  All 
Matters  Coming  Within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Such 
Committee.     H.  Rept.  2442,  July  22,  1954.     143  pp. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  3423.     S.  Rept.  1982,  July  24,  1954.    23  pp. 

Notification  by  the  Netherlands  Government  with  Respect 
to  the  Netherlands  Antilles.  Message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Transmitting  a  Notifica- 
tion Embodied  in  a  Note  from  the  Netherlands  Am- 
bassador in  Washington  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Dated  June  24,  1952,  with  a  View  to  Extending  the 
Operation  of  the  Convention  of  April  29,  1948,  Re- 
specting Taxes  on  Income  and  Certain  Other  Taxes, 
to  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  with  Certain  Limitations 
by  the  Netherlands  Government.  Executive  I,  July 
24,  1954.     6  pp. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriations,  Department  of 
State.  Communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Transmitting  a  Proposed  Supplemental 
Appropriation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1955,  Department 
of  State,  Amounting  to  $900,000.  S.  Doc.  147,  July 
26,  1954.     2  pp. 

Tariff  Reclassification  of  Dictophones.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  8932.  S.  Rept.  1984,  July  26,  1954. 
4  pp. 

Extending  Greetings  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  Res.  648.  H.  Rept.  2497, 
July  26,  1954.     2  pp. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Report  to  accompany  H. 
R.  9988.     H.  Rept.  2498,  July  26,  1954.     3  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Pro  Rata  Sharing  of  the  Cost  of  Certain 
Claims  with  Foreign  Nations.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  8684.     H.  Rept.  2523,  July  26,  1954.     17  pp. 

The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  565.  H.  Rept.  2524, 
July  26,  1954.     11  pp. 

Restoring  Sovereignty  to  Germany.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  295.     S.  Rept.  1991,  July  28,  1954.     4  pp. 

Authorizing  Relief  of  Authorized  Certifying  Officers  From 
Exceptions  Taken  to  Payments  Pertaining  to  Termi- 
nated War  Agencies  in  Liquidation  by  the  Department 
of  State.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1184.  H.  Rept. 
2562,  July  28,  1954.     4  pp. 

Convention  on  Double  Taxation  with  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany.  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Transmitting  a  Convention  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation 
with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  Signed  in  the 
English  and  German  Languages  at  Washington  on 
July  22,  1954.     Executive  J,  July  29,  1954.     15  pp. 

Supplemental  Appropriation — Funds  Appropriated  to  the 
President.  Communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Transmitting  a  Proposed  Supplemental 
Appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1955,  Amounting  to 
$5,000,000  for  Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President. 
S.  Doc.  150,  July  29,  1954.     2  pp. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  Minority  Views  to  accom- 
pany S.  3423.  S.  Rept.  1982,  Part  2,  July  29,  1954. 
6  pp. 

Amending    Section    22    of    the    Organic    Act    of    Guam. 
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Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  S634.  S.  Rept.  20O6, 
July  29,  1954.     11  pp. 

twelfth  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange 
Activities.  Letter  from  Chairman,  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  Trans- 
mitting the  Twelfth  Semiannual  Report  by  the  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
change for  the  Period  January  1  to  June  30,  1954, 
pursuant  to  Section  603  of  Public  Law  402,  80th 
Congress.     H.  Doc.  483,  July  29,  1954.     7  pp. 

ielief  and  Rehabilitation  in  Korea.  Twenty-third  Inter- 
mediate Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  H.  Rept.  2574,  July  29, 
1954.     75  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Erection  of  a  Memorial  Gift  from  the 
People  of  the  Netherlands.  Report  to  accompany  H. 
J.  Res.  356.     S.  Rept.  2019,  July  30,  1954.    4  pp. 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1955.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  9936.     S.  Rept.  2034,  July  31,  1954.     79  pp. 

Che  Contribution  of  Atomic  Energy  to  Medicine.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  June 
2-4,  1954.     194  pp. 

Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Hearing  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Proposals  To  Amend  or  Otherwise  Mod- 
ify Existing  International  Peace  and  Security  Or- 
ganizations, Including  the  United  Nations.  Part  5, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  June  7,  1954.    106  pp. 

Extending  Certain  Rights  and  Benefits  to  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  Officers  Serving  in  Military  Hazard 
Areas.  Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
S.  2389,  a  Bill  To  Amend  the  Act  of  December  3,  1942. 
July  6,  1954.     8  pp. 

Restrictions  on  the  Admission  of  Cattle  and  Poultry  into 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3800. 
S.  Rept.  2042,  August  2,  1954.    3  pp. 

Amending  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  Report  to 
accompany  H.  R.  8193.  S.  Rept.  2045,  August  2,  1954. 
9  pp. 

Amending  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling 
Act.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3585.  S.  Rept.  2195, 
August  2,  1954.     7  pp. 

Published  Articles  and  Broadcasts  by  Foreign  Agents. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  521.  S.  Rept.  2200,  August 
2,  1954.     3  pp. 

Foint  Congressional  Committee  on  Tin.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.  Con.  Res.  259.  S.  Rept.  2208,  August  3,  1954. 
3  pp. 

Amending  the  Copyright  Law  in  Implementation  of  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  6616.    H.  Rept.  2608,  August  3,  1954.    10  pp. 

Protecting  the  Rights  of  Vessels  of  the  United  States  on 
the  High  Seas  and  in  Territorial  Waters  of  Foreign 
Countries.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  9584.  S.  Rept. 
2214,  August  4,  1954.    7  pp. 

Amending  the  War  Claims  Act  To  Confer  Benefits  on 
Certain  American  Citizens  Interned  or  Held  Prisoners 
of  War  During  the  Hostilities  in  Korea.  Report  to 
accompany  H.  R.  9390.  S.  Rept.  2248,  August  5,  1954. 
7  pp. 

Granting  of  Permanent  Residence  to  Certain  Aliens.  Re- 
port to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  254.  S.  Rept.  2252, 
August  5,  1954.    2  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  Conference  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  9678.  H.  Rept.  2637,  August  5,  1954. 
48  pp. 

Double  Taxation  Conventions  with  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Report  to  accompany  Executive  D,  83d 
Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  Executive  E,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  and 
Executive  H,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  6, 
August  6,  1954.    10  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill,  1955.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  10051.  S.  Rept.  2268,  August  6,  1954. 
22  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tin.     Report  to  ac- 


company H.  Con.  Res.  259.  S.  Rept.  2315,  August  6, 
1954.     3  pp. 

Pro  Rata  Sharing  of  Certain  Foreign  Claims.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  3844.  S.  Rept.  2324,  August  6,  1954. 
4  pp. 

Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1954.  Report  to  accompany 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


Functions  and  Authorities  of 
Department  Officers  * 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  sections  3  and  4  of  Public  Law  73,  81st  Congress, 
approved  May  26,  1949  (63  Stat.  Ill),  and  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  3  (a)  (1)  of  Public  Law 
404,  79th  Congress,  approved  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat.  238), 
functions  and  authorities  are  hereby  prescribed  for  the 
positions  enumerated  below.  All  prior  delegations  of  au- 
thority and  public  notices  which  are  inconsistent  or  in 
conflict  with  the  functions  and  authorities  herein  pre- 
scribed are,  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistencies  or  con- 
flicts, hereby  superseded.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
authorize  the  exercise  of  authority  which  by  law  is  re- 
quired to  be  exercised  solely  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration. 
a.  Exercises  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State 


1  Public  Notice  133  ;  19  Fed.  Reg.  5112. 
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by  section  3  of  Public  Law  73,  81st  Congress,  to  "admin- 
ister, coordinate,  and  direct  tbe  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  and  the  personnel  of  the  State  Department." 

b.  Exercises  the  authority  now  or  hereafter  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Department  of  State  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Service. 

c.  Provides  general  direction  and  control  of  the  organi- 
zational structure  and  assignment  of  functions  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

d.  Provides  general  direction  for  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds,  for  the  establishment  of  program  priorities  for 
budgetary  purposes,  and  the  administrative  implementa- 
tion of  approved  substantive  policies  and  programs. 

e.  Directs  and  supervises  the  activities  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Personnel  and  Administration,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security,  and  Consular 
Affairs  and  the  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Personnel  and  Admin- 
istration, a.  Develops,  establishes,  revises  and  promul- 
gates the  organizational  structure  and  assignment  of 
functions  in  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

b.  Directs  the  administration  of  the  personnel  program 
of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

c.  Establishes  relative  program  priorities  for  budgetary 
purposes  and  supervises  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  in 
accordance  with  congressional  limitations,  program  objec- 
tives, and  policies  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 

d.  Directs  preparation  of  annual  budget  estimates  and 
the  allocation  of  funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  Department. 

e.  Directs  the  development  and  operation  of  administra- 
tive management  controls  including  fiscal  controls,  report- 
ing systems,  manuals  of  regulations  and  procedures,  etc., 
desijmed  to  promote  efficient,  economical,  and  effective 
operation  in  all  areas  of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service,  and  to  enforce  compliance  with  established 
policies  and  instructions. 

f.  Directs  and  provides  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  other  facilities 
required  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Department's 
operations  abroad. 

g.  Directs  and  provides  procurement,  communication, 
transportation,  fiscal  and  other  administrative  services. 

h.  Prescribes  and  promulgates  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  makes  such  delegations  of  authority  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  assigned  responsibilities. 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  a.  Provides  technical  direction  for  the 
consular   program  of   the   Foreign   Service   and   directs 
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related  work  of  the  Department,  including  such  activities 
as  passport  services,  protection  and  welfare  of  American 
citizens  and  interests,  issuance  of  visas,  representation  of 
interests  of  foreign  governments,  and  export  control  of 
munitions. 

b.  Directs  the  security  program  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 

c.  Directs  the  administration  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Program  established  by  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953, 
Public  Law  203,  83d  Congress  (67  Stat.  400). 

d.  Directs  the  administration  of  the  Department's 
domestic  and  foreign  inspection  programs. 

e.  Prescribes  and  promulgates  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  assigned 
responsibilities. 

Dated :  August  4,  1954. 

[seal]  John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Designation 

Frederick  R.  Carson  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Administration,  effective  August  4. 


Retirement 

Robert  C.  Alexander,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Program,  effective  July  27  (press  release 
407). 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmation 

The  Senate  on  July  28  confirmed  Arthur  A.  Ageton  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Paraguay. 
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The  Interrelationship  of  Military  Power  and  Foreign  Policy 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy x 


This  is  a  good  place  and  a  good  time  to  discuss 
the  interrelationship  of  military  power  and  for- 
eign policy.  Omaha  is  a  good  place  because  in 
the  environs  of  this  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  hard 
working  community,  deep  in  the  American  hinter- 
land, is  located  the  headquarters  of  the  great  stra- 
tegic air  force.  And  the  time  is  good  for  the  rea- 
son that  events  are  plainly  compelling  the  United 
States  to  reexamine  some  of  the  assumptions  and 
plans  upon  which  it  has  heretofore  approached  its 
great  task  on  behalf  of  its  own  vital  interests  and 
those  of  its  partners  in  the  free  world. 

Precisely  what  is  the  American  task?  As  de- 
fined in  the  recent  past  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  United  States  foreign  policy  is 
trying  to  do  three  things.  Its  aim  is  to  prevent 
war  and  the  further  disruption  of  civilization  as 
a  result  of  war.  Its  aim  is  to  demonstrate,  by 
conduct  and  example,  the  good  fruits  of  freedom 
in  contrast  with  the  bitter  fruits  of  despotism.  Its 
aim  is  to  provide  the  major  part  of  the  world's 
effort  needed  for  the  healthy  development  of  the 
world's  undeveloped  areas. 

These  are  the  simple  fundamentals  of  the  Amer- 
ican approach  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  Sec- 
retary Dulles  has  said  on  another  occasion,  these 
aims  do  not  include  an  obligation  on  our  part  to 
be  responsible  for  everything  and  anything  that 
may  happen  on  this  troubled  and  divided  planet. 
We  do  not  consider  it  to  be  our  self-appointed  mis- 
sion to  attempt  to  put  things  to  right  whenever 
they  go  awry  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Nor  are  we 
under  any  delusion  that  there  exists  any  magic 
American  formula  for  solving  the  world's  prob- 
lems. Our  intent,  as  the  President  recently  put 
it,  is  to  be  above  everything  else  a  "good  partner," 
and  in  that  role  we  propose  to  proceed  under  the 
traditional  assumption  that,  as  regards  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  best  solutions  to  the  common  be- 
setting problems  are  those  originating  with  the 
peoples  directly  concerned. 

'Address  made  before  the  Air  Force  Association  at 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  Aug.  20  (press  release  463). 


Now  we  have  in  ample  measure  the  means  to  live 
with  these  aims,  the  crude  and  naked  hostility  of 
the  Communist  bloc  notwithstanding.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  never  before,  in  a  period 
short  of  general  war,  has  American  military  power 
been  so  great  relative  to  that  of  any  avowed  or 
prospective  enemy,  or  combination  of  enemies. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  our  com- 
manding position  in  the  new  technology  of  war- 
fare— particularly  nuclear  weapons  and  the  air 
power  for  delivering  them — leaves  the  balance  of 
power  tilted  in  our  favor. 

Nevertheless  a  paradox  today  pervades  the 
American  position.  These  same  weapons  that  as- 
sure us  the  margin  of  advantage  over  a  thrusting 
and  implacable  enemy  have  themselves  generated 
doubt  and  apprehensions,  not  only  at  home  but  also 
among  our  allies. 

This  is  indeed  a  strange  and  puzzling  situation. 
With  what  is  this  nation  left  to  defend  itself  if 
the  instrumentalities  brought  forward  out  of  our 
technical  inventiveness  are  themselves  allowed  to 
become  the  object  of  brooding  misgivings  and 
indecision  ? 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  I  share  with  all 
reasonable  men  an  abhorrence  of  war,  whether 
nuclear  or  conventional.  Most  of  us  here  have  had 
experience  with  war.  We  are  all,  I  am  sure, 
equally  revolted  by  the  mere  thought  of  any  possi- 
ble resumption  of  slaughter,  all  the  more  so  in  the 
context  in  which,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
mass-destruction  weapons,  war  is  now  commonly 
envisaged.  If  we  Americans  can  be  said  to  have 
one  unifying  desire,  dominating  others,  it  is  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  more  war. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
is  being  written  and  spoken  about  these  new  wea- 
pons. Suppose  the  situation  had  been  reversed. 
Suppose  it  had  not  been  us  but  the  other  side  that 
had  first  come  into  possession  of  these  weapons 
of  advantage.  Then  there  would  indeed  be  reason 
for  hysteria  and  hand-wringing.  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  these  new  forms  of  power  have  been  a 
bulwark  to  the  free  world's  defense. 
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Cold  wars  demand  cold  nerves.  It  is  important, 
of  course,  not  to  underestimate  one's  enemy.  But 
let  us  never  be  lulled  into  underestimating  our  own 
strength.  The  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
dumping  its  nuclear  stockpiles  loose  upon  the 
world.  Through  all  the  harassment  of  a  cynical 
and  relentless  enemy  our  purpose  has  remained 
clear.  These  weapons  will  be  called  into  play  only 
to  put  down  aggression.  But  neither  does  the 
United  States  propose  to  invite  its  own  annihila- 
tion.   We  cannot — we  will  not  be  annihilated. 

Need  for  Perspective 

The  important  thing  is  for  Americans  and  our 
friends  and  allies  to  keep  their  perspective  in  this 
matter.  We  have  strength — more,  I  suspect,  than 
is  generally  realized.  And  that  strength  includes 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  obvious  military  quo- 
tients. Most  importantly,  they  include  the  essen- 
tial reserves  of  national  character.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  new  and  young 
and  presumably  reckless  people.  Compared  to 
these  totalitarian  and  authoritarian  communities 
that  now  challenge  the  existing  order  we  are 
really  quite  old,  and  we  are  certainly  mature  as 
traditions  are  measured.  As  the  President  wisely 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  no  one  need  fear  that 
the  United  States  will  act  impulsively  or  trucu- 
lently. It  is  not  in  our  character,  when  great  is- 
sues are  at  stake,  to  be  diverted  by  small  commo- 
tions. If  we  have  held  our  fire,  if  we  have  refused 
to  bring  our  reserves  of  power  to  bear  peremp- 
torily upon  peripheral  situations,  it  is  because  of 
our  deliberate  and  calculated  policy  not  fully  to 
engage  our  strength  so  long  as  there  is  hope  for 
a  peaceful  and  reasonable  settlement  of  the  conflict 
that  is  engrossing  too  much  of  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  world. 

This  audience  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  its 
head  clear  on  this  essential  point.  More  than 
most,  you  have  a  professional  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  new  technical  founda- 
tions of  American  power.  But  some  are  in  danger 
of  being  misled.  The  Soviet  adversary  has  been 
extremely  clever.  He  has  hammered  tirelessly 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  with  some  success  on  the  bogus 
theme  that,  if  only  the  United  States  could  be 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  to  spike 
its  atomic  weapons,  peaceful  coexistence  would  be 
possible  and  tension  would  disappear  among  na- 
tions. That  propaganda  has  played  upon  the  nat- 
ural instincts  of  decent  people  everywhere.  In 
consequence,  there  has  been  generated  in  some  of 
the  communities  which  lie  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union  a  generalized  but  baseless  fear  that 
the  world  is  drifting  toward  a  thermonuclear  holo- 
caust from  which  at  best  only  the  husk  of  civili- 
zation as  we  know  it  would  survive. 

I,  for  one,  refuse  to  yield  to  so  pessimistic  a  view. 
Marvelous  as  may  be  the  progress  of  science,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  man  has  or 
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ever  will  come  into  the  means  of  encompassing  his 
own  extinction.  My  faith  teaches  me  otherwise, 
and  the  slow  progress  of  civilization  confirms  my 
belief.  Moreover,  as  a  practical  matter,  I  believe 
that  our  possession  of  these  weapons  has  confined 
the  spread  of  the  Soviet  tyranny  within  its  pres- 
ent limits. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  American  attitude 
in  the  matter  of  nuclear  weapons.  Ever  since  1946 
this  country  has  endeavored  to  work  out  with 
Soviet  Russia  a  plan  for  the  control  of  mass-de- 
struction weapons.  What  we  invented  we  were 
prepared  to  put  aside  in  the  general  interest  of 
mankind.  We  insisted,  however,  that  this  be  done 
in  such  manner  as  to  insure,  by  effective  controls 
and  safeguards,  that  these  mass-destruction  weap- 
ons would  be  abolished  in  fact  and  not  in  fancy. 
We  also  asked  that,  in  the  common  interest,  all 
other  armed  forces  and  conventional  weapons 
should  be  simultaneously  reduced  and  regulated 
under  adequate  safeguards  and  in  such  balanced 
way  as  to  avoid  a  disequilibrium  of  power.  In 
brief,  we  believe  that  the  Communist  world  must 
reduce  those  elements  of  armed  strength  in  which 
it  has  preponderance,  just  as  we  would  cut  down 
those  elements  in  which  we  have  greater  strength 
than  the  Communists. 

Atomic  Energy  Pool 

The  United  States  went  farther.  The  President, 
in  his  historic  proposal  before  the  United  Nations 
last  December,  offered  to  share  with  other  nations, 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  part  of  the  immense 
pool  of  energy  now  represented  by  the  American 
atomic  stockpiles.  This  was  a  bona  fide  offer.  It 
was  intended  to  divert  the  world  from  a  morbid 
preoccupation  with  only  the  malign  potentialities 
of  atomic  energy  to  the  benign  uses  of  which  it  is 
fully  susceptible.  The  American  idea  was  to  set 
up  an  international  atomic  energy  agency  or  au- 
thority through  which  this  material  could  be  used 
to  help  supply  the  needs  of  the  power-starved  areas 
of  the  world  and  in  time  to  supply  the  needs  of 
industry,  agriculture,  medicine,  and  other  peaceful 
pursuits. 

This  was  not  a  new  kind  of  disarmament  pro- 
posal. This  was  a  project  for  world  cooperation 
in  atomic  energy — not  for  international  control. 
The  contributions  of  fissionable  material  to  the 
international  authority  would  be  limited  by  pru- 
dence, and  initially  the  quantities  would  be  small. 
But  the  hope  was  that  from  such  a  beginning,  with 
this  new  material  being  put  to  work  in  construc- 
tive and  healing  enterprises,  the  film  of  distrust 
that  now  clouds  so  much  of  the  world's  thinking 
would  be  dissipated  and  in  due  course  a  basis  of 
understanding  would  emerge. 

Unfortunately,  as  Secretary  Dulles  mentioned 
the  other  day,2  the  Soviet  response  to  this  proposal 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  23,  1954,  p.  273, 
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has  been  just  about  "99  percent  negative."  The 
Soviet  Union  has,  in  effect,  said  that  it  cannot  dis- 
cuss an  agency  devoted  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
atomic  energy  unless  the  U.S.  agrees  first  to  "a 
solemn  and  unqualified  obligation  not  to  use 
atomic,  hydrogen,  or  other  weapons  of  mass 
destructoin." 

The  Soviets,  in  their  perverse  way,  without  ever 
quite  saying  no  but  never  yes,  have  tried  to  torpedo 
the  proposition. 

There  the  matter  rests.  The  Soviets — up  to  the 
present  at  least — won't  come  forward  to  join  the 
United  States  in  a  joint  contribution  of  fissionable 
material  to  an  international  agency  in  the  general 
interest.  And  they  have  made  it  plain  there  is  to 
be  no  disarmament  except  on  their  terms — terms 
that  call  for  banning  atomic  weapons  by  paper 
promises  without  adequate  means  by  which  to 
see  the  ban  is  a  fact  and  not  an  illusion,  terms 
which  put  off  to  an  indefinite  future  any  reduction 
in  the  weapons  and  manpower  in  which  they  have 
the  military  advantage. 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  the  United 
States,  while  holding  the  door  open  for  negotia- 
tion, has  no  choice,  in  the  absence  of  a  safe  alterna- 
tive, but  to  stand  meanwhile  on  the  resources  it  has 
developed  for  its  own  defense. 

How  these  resources  fit  into  American  foreign 
policy  and  in  turn  into  national  strategy  has  been 
laid  down  by  Secretary  Dulles  in  a  famous  speech.3 
He  said  that  our  strategy  depends  "primarily  upon 
a  great  capacity  to  retaliate,  instantly,  by  means 
and  at  places  of  our  choosing."  The  key  phrase 
is  "a  great  capacity."  We,  of  course,  also  depend 
on  collective  security  and  on  the  necessity  for 
flexibility  and  facilities  which  make  various  re- 
sponses available  to  meet  aggression.  Our  policy 
is  not  to  turn  all  wars  into  total  wars  but  to  be 
able  to  insure  that  aggression  does  not  pay.  The 
strategy  enunciated  by  Secretary  Dulles  still 
stands.  There  has  been  no  turning  away  from  it. 
And  the  fact  that  this  capacity  was  not  brought 
directly  into  action  in  the  most  recent  theaters  of 
provocation — Korea  and  Indochina — in  no  way 
derogates  from  the  validity  of  the  strategy.  On 
the  contrary,  it  indicates  the  compunction  with 
which  it  will  be  used. 

There  is  increasing  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  Communist  strategists  have  in  their  own  secret 
councils  tacitly  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
American  air  and  atomic  power.  It  is  noticeable 
that  since  Mr.  Dulles  made  his  pointed  references 
to  the  American  capacity  to  retaliate  on  a  massive 
scale  there  has  been  a  visible  decline  in  the  trend 
of  open  aggression — even  a  manifest  eagerness,  as 
in  Viet-Nam,  to  liquidate  aggressive  operations  in 
progress  short  of  full  success. 

In  this  new  reluctance  of  the  Communist  bloc 


3  Made  before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Jan. 
12  (ibid.,  Jan.  25, 1954,  p.  107). 


to  undertake  new  overt  military  adventures  we 
may  have  reason  for  encouragement,  even  though 
an  occasional  Red  Chinese  general  or  commissar 
may  indulge  in  bombast  about  taking  Formosa. 
The  Soviet  periphery  extends  across  20,000  miles, 
and  we  can  perhaps  expect  to  hear  more  such 
threats  in  the  future — threats  that  will  from  time 
to  time  undoubtedly  be  accompanied  by  hostile 
pressures,  tentative  or  otherwise. 

New  Phase  of  Cold  War 

Nevertheless,  the  cold  war  at  the  moment  ap- 
pears to  be  entering  a  new  phase.  A  lull  seems  to 
have  fallen  on  Soviet-directed  action.  Where  the 
game  before  was  to  step  up  the  pressure  and 
heighten  the  tension,  Soviet  strategy,  in  its  current 
manifestation,  seems  to  have  for  its  immediate 
object  a  gradual  letdown  in  the  pressure  readings. 
This  shift  may  be  connected  with  a  number  of 
reasons,  including,  among  others,  a  scheme  to  lull 
the  non-Communist  world  in  order  to  divide  it 
and,  in  any  event,  to  isolate  this  country.  But 
there  may  be  another  and  more  significant  reason. 
It  could  well  be  that  Soviet  leadership  has  at  long 
last  perceived  the  unwisdom  of  recklessly  chal- 
lenging the  determination  of  the  American  people 
as  expressed  by  responsible  members  of  our 
Government. 

But  overt  action  is  only  one  of  the  many  means 
of  conquest  practiced  by  Soviet  strategy,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  easiest  to  oppose.  Subversion  as  a 
highly  developed  technique  poses  for  us  a  far  more 
delicate  and  dangerous  threat  in  those  areas  where, 
for  a  complex  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
reasons,  the  populations  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  Communist  infiltration.  Among  people  long- 
ing for  independence  or  caught  up  in  backward 
economies  or  suffering  under  social  inequities,  the 
Communist  drive  has,  in  many  instances,  suc- 
ceeded in  undermining  the  political  structure. 
These  successes  have  no  doubt  whetted  Commu- 
nist appetites.  In  Indochina,  for  example,  suc- 
cessful infiltration  and  subversion  of  this  kind 
finally  led  to  open  conflict.  In  such  situations, 
where  the  American  contribution  is  indirect  and 
where  control  of  matters  rests  in  hands  other  than 
our  own,  the  problem  of  devising  a  successful  re- 
sponse becomes  difficult. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  the  capacity  for  retaliation 
by  itself  is  not  enough,  nor,  for  that  matter,  was 
it  ever  intended  to  supply  the  whole  answer.  The 
world  as  it  exists  consists  of  many  different  bits 
and  pieces,  and  a  strategy  that  is  effective  in  one 
part  is  not  necessarily  effective  in  another.  It  is 
one  thing,  for  example,  to  draw  a  line  across  the 
highly  developed  communities  of  one  continent 
and  say  that  an  open  assault  in  that  region  could 
only  result  in  starting  a  general  war.  But  among 
the  more  distant  and  less  politically  stable  com- 
munities, what  good  is  a  line  if  subversion  and  in- 
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filtration,  reaching  into  innumerable  villages  and 
hamlets,  have  suddenly  brought  the  friendly  gov- 
ernment down  from  within  ?  The  thing  to  retali- 
ate against  has  by  that  time  lost  itself  among  and 
merged  with  the  innocent  and  the  duped ;  the  line 
of  demarcation  has  vanished,  and  only  catastrophe 
could  result  from  bringing  the  new  means  of  power 
to  bear. 

My  point  is  an  obvious  one.  It  is  that  while 
the  capacity  for  retaliation,  so  long  as  it  is  main- 
tained in  such  strength  that  it  cannot  be  itself 
overpowered,  can  be  a  decisive  deterrent  to  a  gen- 
eral war,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  complete  answer 
to  all  situations.  Mr.  Dulles  saw  this  clearly  when 
he  defined  the  present  strategy.  He  stressed  the 
need  for  local  defense  and  for  the  shoring  up  of 
local  governments  against  internal  subversion  and 
indirect  or  minor  satellite  aggressions.  But,  as 
Indochina  demonstrated,  a  gap  lay  exposed  in  the 
free  world's  defense  and  the  enemy  exploited  it. 

Plainly,  Viet-Nam  was  not  the  last  such  opening. 
The  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  is  still  in  danger. 
But  out  of  the  meeting  of  Pacific  and  Southeast 
Asia  powers  in  the  Philippines  early  next  month 
will,  we  hope,  develop  a  community  defense  em- 
bracing much  of  that  area. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  the  community  defense 
idea  is  developing  slowly  and  unspectacularly,  but 
solidly.  In  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  along  the  so-called  northern  tier  of 
nations  between  Turkey  and  Pakistan,  new  alli- 
ances and  consultative  arrangements  are  taking 
shape.  A  deterring  bulwark  is  materializing 
slowly  around  the  Communist  orbit. 

All  this  is  to  the  good.  But  there  is  one  thought 
I  should  like  to  leave  with  this  distinguished  and 
experienced  audience.  In  our  response  to  the 
Soviet  challenge,  it  has  more  than  once  occurred 
to  me  that  we  Americans  havelDeen  inclined  per- 
haps too  quickly  to  the  well-worn  path  of  vast 
expenditures  for  military  "hardware";  for  the 
piling  up  of  physical  paraphernalia  for  defense 
and  attack ;  for  the  organization,  in  short,  of  our 
national  security  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of 
physical  safety  and  survival. 

This,  of  course,  is  instinctive,  basic,  and  essen- 
tial. But  have  we  not  also  tended  to  overlook 
something  else  equally  advantageous?  Specifi- 
cally, I  mean  the  possibility  of  influencing  the 
minds  and  ideas  of  the  masses  behind  the  iron  and 
bamboo  curtains  and  those  elsewhere  who  are 
constantly  exposed  to  the  deceptions  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda.  Are  we  really  doing  all  we 
should  in  the  realm  of  this  vast  unknown  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  channeling  of  only  a  fraction 
of  the  ingenuity,  effort,  and  imagination  now 
going  into  weapons  into  the  additional  task  of 
reaching  and  influencing  these  minds  might  pro- 
duce in  time  an  incalculable  dividend. 

The  opportunity  before  us,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  choice 
between  the  possibility  of  victory  attended  by  a 


holocaust  and  a  less  spectacular  but  equally  de- 
cisive victory  minus  the  chaos  and  destruction 
that  are  implicit  in  these  so-called  unconventional 
weapons. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  the  American  is  not 
the  weapons  in  his  hands  but  his  capacity  for 
sustained  purpose.  We  could  make  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  underestimate  the  profound 
importance  of  that  resource. 


Anniversary  of  Allied  Landings 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  14 

Following  is  a  message  from  the  President  which 
was  read  on  August  l\  by  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers, 
personal  representative  of  the  President,  at  cere- 
monies at  Le  Canadel,  France,  marking  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  landings  of  Allied  armies  of 
liberation. 

Ten  years  ago  an  Allied  force  landed  on  the 
southern  coast  of  France  and  later  joined  other 
Allied  forces  to  liberate  France  and  destroy  a 
tyranny  imposed  by  totalitarian  dictators. 

The  valorous  French  First  Army,  led  by  the  late 
Marshal  deLattre  de  Tassigny,  was  among  those 
forces  which  on  that  day  demonstrated  that  there 
are  men  in  the  world  strong  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  make  supreme  sacrifices  for  the  ideals 
in  which  they  believe.  The  occasion  of  this  land- 
ing was  only  one  example  of  this  heroism.  Many 
times  thereafter  the  reconstituted  French  forces, 
with  their  allies,  showed  the  determination  and 
courage  that  win  and  preserve  freedom  for  men. 

I  have  been  proud  to  know  the  people  of  the 
great  French  nation,  and  I  hold  the  deepest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  their  devotion,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation,  to  their  individual  liberties 
and  their  country's  independence.  With  them,  I 
pay  tribute  to  this  great  event  now  being  com- 
memorated; with  them,  I  mourn  their  lost  com- 
rades, many  of  whom  were  also  comrades  of  mine. 
Today,  as  new  perils  threaten,  may  we  continue  to 
march  unitedly,  as  we  did  a  decade  ago,  and  to- 
gether may  we  continue  to  strive  and  to  persevere 
toward  the  international  good  will  and  peace  for 
which  we  commonly  yearn. 


Representative  to  U.N.  Assembly 

The  Senate  on  August  20  confirmed  James 
Philip  Nash  to  be  an  alternate  U.S.  representative 
to  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than  De- 
cember 31,  1954.1 

'For  confirmations  of  other  U.S.  representatives,  see 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  248. 
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Flood  Relief  for  Pakistan 

PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHORIZATION 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  14 

The  President  sent  a  memorandum  on  August 
14  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion advising  them  of  his  approval  of  emergency 
assistance  to  flood  victims  in  Pakistan.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  was  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  and  was  pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  Title  II  of  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  2d  Session. 

This  was  the  second  such  action  this  week.  On 
August  12  the  President  approved  similar  emer- 
gency assistance  for  meeting  flood  and  other 
urgent  requirements  in  Austria,  the  Federal 
Eepublic  of  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger- 
many.1 In  the  August  12  action  the  President 
directed  that  up  to  $4  million  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  be  used  for  relief  in  that  area, 
this  sum  being  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  Cor- 
poration's investment  in  the  commodities  made 
available  for  export  together  with  cost  of  process- 
ing, packaging,  inland  transportation  within  the 
United  States,  and  handling. 

No  announcement  was  made  of  the  specific 
amount  of  relief  assistance  authorized  for  Paki- 
stan, pendi"  %  a  more  precise  determination  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  flood  damage.  However, 
American  diplomatic  representatives  in  Pakistan 
have  reported  during  the  past  few  days  that  extra- 
ordinarily serious  floods  in  East  Pakistan  have 
directly  affected  an  estimated  total  of  7  million 
people.  It  is  also  clear  on  the  basis  of  present  re- 
ports that  there  has  been  widespread  destruction  of 
the  homes  of  villagers  and  considerable  damage  to 
crops. 

The  President  directed  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  conclude  any  bilateral  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  that  may  be  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  furnishing  of  the  authorized 
assistance. 

Arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  program,  in- 
cluding specifications  of  the  commodities  and  the 
provision  of  mutual  security  funds  to  cover  the 
costs  of  ocean  transportation,  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration under  the  President's  memorandum.  The 
transfer  of  the  commodities  will  be  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  determines  to 
be  appropriate,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  23, 1954,  p.  271. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  FLOWN  TO  DACCA 

The  Department  of  Defense  announced  on 
August  14  that  two  U.S.  Air  Force  transport 
planes  had  left  the  United  States  the  previous  day 
for  Dacca  with  a  cargo  of  55,000  to  60,000  pounds 
of  medical  supplies  for  flood  victims  in  East 
Pakistan.  The  planes  were  to  be  routed  through 
North  Africa. 

Meanwhile  40  two-man  teams  of  Army  medical 
corpsmen  from  the  Far  East  Command  were  pre- 
paring to  fly  from  bases  in  Japan  with  supporting 
personnel  and  equipment. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  fur- 
nished the  medical  supplies  flown  to  Pakistan  by 
the  Air  Force.  Included  among  the  supplies  were 
various  serums  and  large  quantities  of  chlorine 
powder  and  sulfa  drugs  to  be  used  by  the  medical 
teams  to  combat  possible  cholera  and  typhus 
epidemics. 

In  addition,  Foa  announced  on  August  14  that 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is  sending 
Dr.  Alexander  Langmuir,  chief  of  epidemic  con- 
trol programs,  and  a  six-man  team  of  experts. 

More  than  7  million  persons  have  been  affected 
by  the  rampant  overflow  of  the  Brahmaputra 
River,  swollen  by  the  incessant  rains  of  the  mon- 
soon season  which  extends  from  mid-May  into 
October.  According  to  reports  from  the  flood 
area  received  by  Foa,  the  summer  rice  crop  has 
been  inundated  and  partly  destroyed.  Although 
rice  stores  generally  have  been  saved,  the  flood 
makes  distribution  difficult.  A  sizable  portion  of 
the  jute  crop  has  been  wiped  out.  Many  homes, 
livestock,  and  effects  have  been  washed  away. 


Pakistani  Prime  Minister's  Visit 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  18 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President,  Mohammed 
Ali,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  will  visit  the 
United  States  this  fall. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  this 
country  early  in  October.  After  brief  visits  to 
other  cities,  the  Prime  Minister  will  come  to 
Washington  on  October  16  as  an  official  guest  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  will  remain  at  Blair 
House  until  October  18. 

The  purpose  of  the  Prime  Minister's  visit  will 
be  to  renew  personal  and  official  friendships  which 
he  made  as  Pakistan's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  in  1952-53,  and  to  discuss  with  U.S.  officials 
general  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

The  President  will  give  a  luncheon  for  the 
Prime  Minister  at  the  White  House  on  October  18. 
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Senators  Smith  and  Mansfield 
To  Attend  Far  East  Conferences 

Press  release  466  dated  August  20 

Secretary  Dulles  has  invited  Sen.  H.  Alexander 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  and  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  to  accompany  him  as  bipartisan  con- 
gressional advisers  to  the  United  States-Philip- 
pine Council  meeting  in  Manila  on  September  4, 
and  the  meeting  on  a  Southeast  Asia  Pact  begin- 
ning on  September  6.1  Both  Senator  Smith  and 
Senator  Mansfield  have  accepted  this  invitation. 

Both  Senator  Smith  and  Senator  Mansfield  are 
recognized  as  experts  on  the  Far  East.  Senator 
Smith  is  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East.  Senator 
Mansfield,  also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  previously  served  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Guatemala 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala, Lt.  Col.  Jose  Luis  Cruz  Salazar,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  President  on  August  16. 
For  the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
text  of  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  446. 

Viet- Nam 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Viet-Nam, 
Tran  Van  Chuong,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  August  16.  For  the  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
447. 


Charter  Review  as  a  Means  of  Strengthening  the  U.N. 


by  David  W.  Wainhouse 

Deputy  Assistant  /Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs 


I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
to  you  today  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  problem  of  charter  review.  In  the  fall  of 
1955  the  General  Assembly  will  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  calling  a  general  conference  to  review  the 
present  United  Nations  Charter.  Secretary 
Dulles  has  already  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
holding  a  review  conference.  If  the  General  As- 
sembly votes  in  favor  of  holding  the  conference, 
as  is  expected,  it  will  presumably  take  place  either 
in  1956,  or  at  least  by  1957. 

Preparations  for  the  review  conference  are 
moving  ahead.  Last  year  the  General  Assembly 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  have  the  Secretariat 
prepare  important  background  documentation  in 
connection  with  the  charter  review  conference. 
This  will  include  the  publication  of  some  unpub- 
lished documents  of  the  original  San  Francisco 

1  For  announcements  of  the  two  meetings,  see  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  23, 1954,  p.  264.  The  Southeast  Asia  Pact  meeting, 
originally  to  have  been  held  at  Baguio,  will  take  place  at 
Manila  instead. 

'Address  made  before  the  American  Bar  Association 
at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Aug.  17  (press  release  448  dated 
Aug.  16). 
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conference  in  1945,  a  survey  of  precedents  of 
United  Nations  organs,  and  a  detailed  index  of  the 
San  Francisco  conference  documents.    This  pre- 

Saratory  work  can  give  all  members  of  the  United 
ations  a  general  idea  of  the  practical  adjust- 
ments to  changing  circumstances  which  have  been 
made  in  carrying  out  the  charter's  provisions.  It 
will  show  to  what  extent  the  charter  has  adapt- 
ability and  capacity  for  development  as  a  consti- 
tutional instrument.  It  should  help  clarify  where 
the  imperfections  of  the  charter  are.  It  should 
show  how  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  charter  can  be  corrected  by  solutions  not  in- 
volving charter  amendments. 

When  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  debating  whether  to  vote  the  preparatory 
studies  as  an  aid  to  consideration  of  the  charter 
review  problem,  the  United  States  representative 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  country  was 
favoring  review  of  the  charter,  and  not  necessarily 
revision.    He  told  the  Assembly : 

We  do  not  know  now  whether  changes  in  the  charter 
will  be  desirable  or  possible.3 


3  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1953,  p.  910. 
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Other  countries  similarly  saw  the  question  as 
>ne  of  holding  a  general  conference  to  survey  the 
harter  in  the  light  of  the  United  Nations  experi- 
nce  since  1945 — to  look  it  over,  without  any  ad- 
ance  commitments  or  preconceived  notions  f  avor- 
Qg  change. 

But  this  view  was  not  taken  by  all  the  members 
f  the  Assembly.  The  Soviet  bloc  of  five,  which 
lone  voted  against  the  preparatory  studies,  inter- 
reted  the  discussion  of  charter  review  as  a  cam- 
aign  to  amend  the  charter,  and  to  amend  it  in 
ne  particular — by  eliminating  the  principle  of 
nanimity  among  the  great  powers,  or  the  veto,  as 
;  is  commonly  known. 

Apart  from  the  Soviet  attitude,  there  is  much 
iterest  in  a  number  of  countries  in  charter  review, 
rovernment  commissions  and  citizen  groups  have 
een  formed  in  such  diverse  countries,  for  ex- 
mple,  as  the  Netherlands  and  Egypt. 

evelopment  of  Public  Consensus 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  so  much  interest  has 
eveloped  and  that  so  much  preparation  is  under 
ay  2  years  before  the  review  conference.  The 
►epartment  of  State  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
ublic  opinion  in  this  country.  Our  public  opin- 
m  analyses  indicate  that  the  interest  on  the  part 
f  the  American  people  on  the  subject  of  charter 
;view  is  great.  We  are  aware  also  that  the  Amer- 
an  people  today  are  more  realistic  and  analytical 
1  their  appraisal  of  the  United  Nations  than  they 
ere  in  the  optimistic  days  of  the  San  Francisco 
inference.  This  balanced  understanding  of  the 
.merican  people  is  a  firm  foundation  for  examin- 
ig  the  crucial  issues  which  will  arise  in  a  charter 
jview  conference. 

The  policies  which  the  United  States  will  follow 
:  the  conference  will  be  decided  upon  after  the 
emocratic  consensus  in  this  country  has  made 
self  felt  on  the  important  problems.  Already 
e  are  moving  on  many  fronts.  In  the  first  place, 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Kelations 
ommittee,  chaired  by  Senator  Wiley,  has  already 
)mpleted  several  excellent  studies  on  subjects 
ich  as  membership,  the  development  of  the 
nited  Nations,  and  the  veto.  The  Senate  sub- 
jmmittee  is  performing  the  important  task  of 
,pping  the  grass  roots  of  public  opinion  by  hold- 
Lg  hearings  in  many  cities  and  areas  throughout 
ie  United  States.  Hearings  have  already  been 
>ld  in  Akron,  Milwaukee,  Asheville,  and  Louis- 
lie,  and  others  are  scheduled  during  the  ensuing 
onths. 

Secondly,  private  organizations,  such  as  the 
rookings  Institution  and  Carnegie  Endowment, 
*e  supporting  or  are  themselves  preparing  serious 
id  detailed  studies  and  are  holding  seminars  with 
view  to  placing  at  the  disposal  of  our  Govern- 
ent  their  findings.  We  welcome  the  efforts  being 
ade  by  organizations  such  as  yours  to  study  the 
sues  involved. 


Thirdly,  the  Department  of  State  itself  is  pre- 
paring detailed  studies  of  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  during  the  last  9  years.  It  is  expected  that 
sometime  late  in  1955  American  public  opinion  will 
have  developed,  the  advice  of  the  Senate  will  have 
been  received,  and  our  own  detailed  studies 
completed. 

We  will  then  be  ready  to  consult  in  detail  on 
specific  proposals  with  our  free  world  allies. 
Charter  review  is  essentially  a  political  problem 
and  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  existing 
relations  among  states  and  the  demands  of  the 
world  situation,  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of 
United  States  interests  but  also  of  the  parallel  in- 
terests of  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  The  United 
Nations  is  a  voluntary  association  of  sovereign 
states,  which  depends  for  implementation  of  its 
decisions  on  the  free  cooperation  of  its  members. 
Care  must  therefore  be  taken  at  a  review  confer- 
ence to  avoid  action  that  would  jeopardize  this  co- 
operation, and  to  assure  that  the  decisions  reached 
will  contribute  to,  rather  than  detract  from,  the 
free  world's  sense  of  common  interest.  If  the 
charter  review  conference  is  to  succeed  as  an  instru- 
ment for  strengthening  the  United  Nations,  it  can 
only  do  so  if  the  views  of  other  members  of  the  free 
world  are  taken  into  account  fully.  As  Secretary 
Dulles  has  aptly  put  it : 

.  .  .  while  a  Charter  Review  Conference  should  be  wel- 
comed as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  United  Nations, 
difference  of  opinion  about  how  to  do  this  should  not  then 
be  pressed  to  a  point  such  that  the  Review  Conference 
would  result  in  undermining  the  United  Nations  or  dis- 
rupting it.  The  United  Nations  as  it  is,  is  better  than  no 
United  Nations  at  all." 


Scope  of  Review 

President  Eisenhower  has  said  of  the  United 
Nations  that  "it  still  represents  man's  best  organ- 
ized hope  to  substitute  the  conference  table  for  the 
battlefield"  and  he  has  characterized  it  as  a  "sheer 
necessity."  There  is  in  this  country  strong  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations,  as  shown,  for  example, 
by  last  week's  Gallup  poll.  There  is  also  some  dis- 
illusionment. There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  fulfill  all  their 
hopes  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  They  advocate  its  transformation  from 
a  voluntary  organization  of  sovereign  states  into 
some  sort  of  superstate.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
those  who  are  basically  skeptical  of  all  worldwide 
efforts  toward  international  cooperation.  They 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  withdraw  from 
the  organization.  Still  others  would  like  to  see  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  its  satellites  expelled  and  the  United 
Nations  turned  into  a  closely  knit  military  alliance. 

Secretary  Dulles  in  his  testimony  of  January  18 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee5  said  that  such 


*  Ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  172. 
''Ibid.,  p.  170. 
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proposals  do  not  fall  within  the  proper  scope  of 
charter  review,  since  the  purpose  of  such  review  is 
to  strengthen  the  existing  organization — not  to 
destroy  it  or  completely  to  change  its  character. 
To  try  to  write  a  completely  new  charter  would, 
in  the  words  of  Secretary  Dulles,  "open  a  Pan- 
dora's box,"  and  the  chances  of  bringing  together 
in  a  new  organization  anything  approaching  the 
present  membership  of  the  United  Nations  would 
not  be  good. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  taken  on  what  amend- 
ments to  the  charter,  if  any,  the  United  States 
should  advocate.  The  past  9  years'  experience  in 
the  United  Nations  points  to  certain  major  ques- 
tions as  likely  to  arise  at  any  review  conference. 

1.  Membership 

One  of  these  questions  is  the  scope  of  United 
Nations  membership.  Would  it  be  desirable  to 
make  that  membership  as  nearly  universal  as  pos- 
sible, always  remembering,  of  course,  that  there 
are  some  regimes  that  still  completely  disregard 
accepted  standards  of  international  conduct? 
The  United  Nations  was  in  a  sense  much  more 
nearly  universal  9  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  Since 
1945,  many  new  nations  have  come  into  being,  and 
the  ex-enemy  states,  excluded  from  original  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations,  are  again  becoming 
important  members  of  the  world  community. 
There  are  now  19  applicants  for  United  Nations 
membership,  14  of  which  would  have  been 
approved  except  for  Soviet  veto.  The  other 
five — sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union — have  never 
received  a  majority  vote,  since  it  has  not  been 
thought  they  meet  the  charter  qualifications  for 
membership.  This  impasse  with  respect  to  new 
members  has  caused  growing  concern,  and  at  a  re- 
view conference  two  questions  in  this  connection 
may  be  raised :  Does  article  4  of  the  charter  set 
forth  the  proper  criteria  for  membership,  and 
should  the  veto  on  the  admission  of  new  members 
be  eliminated?  The  Vandenberg  resolution  of 
June  11,  1948,  recommended  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment among  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  to  remove  the  veto  in  this  regard. 

2.  Security 

The  Security  Council  has  been  unable  in  this 
sharply  divided  world  to  exercise  its  "primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security."  This  raises  the  basic  question 
whether  there  are  any  feasible  charter  changes  that 
would  enable  the  Council  more  effectively  to  dis- 
charge this  responsibility  or  whether  we  should 
rely  on  alternative  arrangements.  For  example, 
could  the  charter  provisions  for  membership  and 
voting  in  the  Council  be  improved  ?  Should  the 
veto  be  removed  from  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  under  chapter  VI  of  the  charter?  This 
also  was  recommended  by  the  Vandenberg  resolu- 
tion, which,  you  will  recall,  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  June  11, 1948,  by  a  vote  of  64r^.    Carry- 


ing forward  the  line  of  development  begun  in  1950 
with  the  uniting-for-peace  resolution,  should 
greater  responsibility  in  the  security  field  be  as- 
signed to  the  General  Assembly,  where  there  is  no 
veto  ?  Or  in  the  present  world  situation  might  we 
consider  leaving  primary  responsibility  for  secur- 
ity to  collective  self-defense  and  regional  organiza- 
tions authorized  by  articles  51  and  52  of  the 
charter  ? 

3.  General  Assembly 

The  growing  importance  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the  security  field,  together  with  the  in- 
creasing attention  being  given  by  the  Assembly 
to  economic  and  social  problems  and  to  "colonial" 
issues,  suggests  the  question  whether  some  type  of 
weighted  voting  is  needed  in  that  organ  reflecting 
the  capacity  of  members  to  assume  economic  and 
military  responsibilities.  Further,  there  is  the 
question  whether  in  these  circumstances  some  re- 
allocation of  functions  as  between  the  Assembly, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  is  needed  to  enable  the  United  Na- 
tions to  function  more  effectively.  The  magnitude 
of  the  program  in  the  economic  and  social  field,  as 
well  as  its  importance  in  strengthening  the  free 
world,  points  also  to  a  reexamination  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  Nations  itself  and  the 
specialized  agencies  to  see  whether  any  greater 
integration  of  the  latter  with  the  former  would 
contribute  to  the  efficient  operation  of  this 
program. 

4.  Domestic  Jurisdiction 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  the  United 
Nations  for  states  whose  sympathies  are  aroused  by 
conditions  outside  their  own  boundaries  to  bring 
these  conditions  to  the  attention  of  the  organiza- 
tion. This  development  has  given  rise  to  questions 
and  in  some  cases  grave  apprehension  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  article  2  (7)  of  the  charter, 
which  stipulates  that  the  United  Nations  shall  not 
intervene  in  matters  essentially  within  the  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  of  a  state.  It  may  be  asked,  there- 
fore, whether  article  2(7)  adequately  delimits  the 
competence  of  the  United  Nations,  or  whether  a 
more  precise  line  should  be  drawn  between  the 
common  interests  within  the  scope  of  the  associa- 
tion and  the  individual  interests  that  remain  the 
exclusive  concern  of  a  member  state. 

5.  Armaments 

While  the  question  of  regulation  of  armaments 
did  not  receive  particular  emphasis  in  the  writing 
of  the  charter,  the  awful  destructiveness  of  atomic 
and  nuclear  weapons  has  since  heavily  under- 
scored this  problem.  Much  effort  therefore  has 
been  and  is  being  spent  by  the  United  Nations  in 
seeking  a  solution  to  it.  The  lack  of  progress  is 
directly  attributable  to  Soviet  policy,  but  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  whether  anything  was  omitted 
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from  the  United  Nations  basic  structure  that,  if 
added  now,  might  assist  our  continuing  effort  to 
reach  general  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  safeguarded  arms  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion. 

6.  International  Law 

The  role  of  the  U.N.  in  the  advancement  of 
international  law  is  one  that  particularly  com- 
mends the  attention  and  faculties  of  lawyers. 
Secretary  Dulles  has  asked  whether  the  charter 
provisions  are  adequate  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  law  as  an  accepted  standard  of  international 
conduct.  Article  13  of  the  charter  calls  on  the 
General  Assembly  to  initiate  studies  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  progress  and  development  of  international  law 
and  its  codification.  We  would  all  agree,  I  am 
sure,  that  so  far  too  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  field.  The  difficulty  is  not  too  hard  to  find. 
With  one-third  of  the  world's  population  ruled  by 
those  who  do  not  recognize  any  moral  law  and 
look  upon  law  as  another  means  whereby  those  in 
power  destroy  their  enemies,  we  can  understand 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  expanding  the  scope 
of  international  law. 

The  question  which  will  confront  the  review 
conference  is  what  can  be  done  to  improve  present 
U.N.  activities  in  the  field  of  codification  and  de- 
velopment of  international  law.  What  can  be 
done  to  make  the  actions  of  nations  more  orderly  ? 
Should  efforts  to  prepare  codes  of  international 
law  be  pressed?  Should  other  countries  which 
have  not  already  done  so  be  encouraged  to  make 
declarations  accepting  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court?  Should  there  be  established,  as  sug- 
gested by  some  members  of  the  Bar  and  writers 
on  international  law,  regional  international  tri- 
bunals with  jurisdiction  of  private  international 
claims  cases  submitted  by  one  government  against 
another  when  negotiation  has  been  unfruitful? 
Could  the  composition  of  the  International  Law 
Commission  be  improved,  and  could  its  terms  of 
reference  be  revised  to  place  emphasis  on  the  re- 
statement of  international  law  ?  Can  greater  em- 
phasis be  placed  on  the  disposition  of  legal  ques- 
tions on  the  basis  of  law  ?  On  these  queries  there 
can  be  a  productive  exchange  of  ideas  among  in- 
dividuals and  groups  in  the  United  States  who  are 
interested  in  the  charter  review  problem. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  case  for  charter 
review  is  a  strong  one.  At  San  Francisco,  in  1945, 
many  states  had  accepted  charter  provisions  to 
which  they  strongly  objected,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  review 
these  provisions  at  the  end  of  10  years,  and  we 
should  keep  faith  with  them.  Moreover,  charter 
review  can  be  the  means  to  achieve  a  real 
strengthening  of  the  U.N.  Let  us  not  be  deterred 
by  the  presence  of  the  veto.  A  careful  review  of 
the  charter  against  the  background  of  10  years'  ex- 
perience should  bring  greater  understanding  to  our 


people  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  how 
essential  the  U.N.  is  to  the  peace,  security,  and 
well-being  of  Americans  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
At  least  the  review  conference  should  serve  to  make 
clear  that  the  failure  of  the  U.N.  to  fulfill  entirely 
the  high  hopes  held  for  it  at  San  Francisco  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  political  actions  and  atti- 
tudes or  member  states,  and  particularly,  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Charter  review  should  bring  about  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  potentialities  of  the  charter. 
It  should  bring  a  clear  realization  of  the  develop- 
ment within  the  charter  framework  that  has 
already  taken  place  in  order  to  meet  a  world  situa- 
tion not  foreseen  in  1945.  Such  a  reappraisal 
could  also  serve  to  develop  improved  practices 
under  the  charter.  These  give  some  indication  of 
the  potential  value  of  a  review  conference.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  has 
its  dangers ;  we  recognize  that  calling  the  confer- 
ence might  arouse  false  hopes  and  might  stimulate 
efforts  to  rewrite  the  charter  which  could  seriously 
endanger  the  U.N.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall 
avoid  these  pitfalls  and  that  from  the  charter  re- 
view conference  there  will  result  the  stronger  U.N. 
we  seek. 


Conclusion  of  Discussions 
on  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

Press  release  457  dated  August  18 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
18  the  successful  conclusion  of  discussions  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
on  the  intergovernmental  measures  required  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  by  the  Congress,  and  ap- 
proval by  the  President  on  May  13, 1954,  of  Public 
Law  358,  authorizing  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project.  The 
way  is  now  clear  for  action  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  in  the  construction  of  deepwater  navi- 
gation facilities  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal.  It 
is  expected  that  construction  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1958. 

These  discussions  were  held  at  Ottawa  on  July 
5  and  6, 1954,1  and  on  August  12  and  13, 1954.  The 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  group  was  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  B.  Anderson.  His  principal 
associates  were  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Liv- 
ingston T.  Merchant;  Lewis  G.  Castle,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation;  and  Wilbur  M.  Brucker,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Jerome  K.  Kuykendall,  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  J.  Lee  Rankin  also  participated  in  the 
first  session. 

1  For  the  text  of  communique  issued  July  6,  see  Bulletin 
of  July  26,  1954,  p.  125. 
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On  the  Canadian  side,  the  discussions  were  led 
by  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  Lester 
B.  Pearson.  Other  members  of  the  group  were 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  C.  D.  Howe, 
Minister  of  Transport  G.  C.  Marler,  and  Lionel 
Chevrier,  President  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Authority. 

Notes  were  exchanged  at  Ottawa  on  August  17 
embodying  the  understandings  reached  in  these 
discussions.    The  texts  of  the  notes  follow. 


Canadian  Note 


Note  No.  X-214 


Ottawa,  August  17, 1951^ 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  Exchange 
of  Notes  of  June  30,  1952,2  between  the  Canadian 
Ambassador  in  Washington  and  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Canadian  Government  would, 
when  all  arrangements  had  been  made  to  ensure 
the  completion  of  the  power  phase  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Project,  construct  locks  and  canals  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  International  Boundary  to 
provide  for  uninterrupted  27- foot  navigation  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  Port  of  Montreal. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  arrangements  were  made  to 
ensure  the  completion  of  the  power  phase  of  the 
Project  by  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario.  In  the  meantime,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enacted  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  on  May  13,  1954,  Public  Law  358 
which  created  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation  and  authorized  and  directed 
it  to  construct  27-foot  navigation  works  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  international  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, representatives  of  our  two  governments  held 
meetings  in  July  and  August  of  this  year  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  for  modification  of  the  Notes  ex- 
changed on  June  30,  1952  in  the  light  of  Public 
Law  358.  Although  the  Canadian  Government  is 
ready  and  willing  to  complete  the  works  necessary 
for  27-foot  navigation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
on  Canadian  territory,  it  understands  the  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  Seaway 
Project  by  constructing  certain  navigation  works 
on  United  States  territory.  Accordingly  the 
Canadian  Government  is  prepared  to  modify  the 
arrangements  set  forth  in  the  Notes  of  June  30, 
1952,  to  the  extent  that  the  Canadian  Government 
will  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  towards  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  forthwith 
the  navigation  works  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Barnhart  Island  on  Canadian  territory  and  in  the 
Thousand  Islands  section. 


3  Ibid.,  July  14,  1952,  p.  65. 
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(a)  The  Canadian  Government  wishes  to  state, 
however,  that  it  will  construct  forthwith  a  canal 
and  lock  at  Iroquois  and  that  in  addition  it  intends, 
if  and  when  it  considers  that  parallel  facilities  are 
required  to  accommodate  existing  or  potential 
traffic,  to  complete  27-foot  navigation  works  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  International  Rapids 
Section. 

(b)  Before  undertaking  these  latter  works  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  Barnhart  Island,  the 
Canadian  Government  agrees  to  consult  the  United 
States  Government  and  understands  that,  should 
the  United  States  Government  intend  to  build  on 
United  States  territory  in  the  International 
Rapids  Section  navigation  works  in  addition  to 
those  provided  for  in  Public  Law  358,  it  would 
similarly  consult  the  Canadian  Government. 

The  Canadian  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
decide  whether  and  in  what  manner  it  will  con- 
tinue 14-foot  navigation  works  through  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  Section  but  agrees  to  consult  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  question  of  levy- 
ing tolls  in  connection  with  such  works. 

(a)  It  is  recognized  that  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  required  by  the  needs  of  commerce.  It  is 
understood  therefore  that  both  Governments  will 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  avoid  placing  unrea- 
sonable restrictions  on  the  transit  of  passengers, 
shipping  or  trade  in  the  international  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

(b)  It  is  further  agreed  that  each  Government 
will  consult  the  other  before  it  enacts  any  new  law 
or  promulgates  any  new  regulation,  applicable  in 
the  respective  national  parts  of  the  international 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  might 
affect  Canadian  or  United  States  shipping,  or 
shipping  of  third-country  registry  proceeding  to 
or  from  Canada  or  the  United  States  respectively. 

(c)  Similarly,  with  respect  to  any  laws  or  regu- 
lations now  in  force  in  either  country  which  affect 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  other  country  in  the 
international  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
the  Government  affected  may  request  consultation 
concerning  such  laws  or  regulations  and  the  other 
Government  shall  accede  to  requests  for  consulta- 
tion. 

(d)  The  foregoing  undertakings  are  in  addition 
to  the  treaty  obligations  now  in  force  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  affecting  shipping 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  canals,  particularly 
Article  I  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 

I  should  be  glad  to  receive  your  confirmation 
that  the  United  States  Government  agrees  with  the 
modification  of  the  Notes  of  June  30,  1952,  pro- 
posed in  paragraph  3  and  with  the  reciprocal 
undertakings  set  forth  in  paragraphs  4  (b)  and  6 
of  this  Note. 

The  Canadian  Government  looks  forward  to  the 
fruitful  development  of  this  great  Seaway  Project 
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in  constructive  and  harmonious  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  and  is  confident  that  this  joint 
enterprise  will  add  to  the  strength  and  prosperity 
of  our  two  countries. 

Accept,    Sir,    the    renewed    assurance    of   my 
highest  consideration. 

L.  B.  Pearson 
Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs 

Don  C.  Bliss,  Esquire 

Charge  oV Affaires  ad  interim, 
United  States  Embassy, 
Ottawa. 


United  States  Reply 

United  States  Embassy 
Note  No.  38  Ottawa,  August  17, 1951+ 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  Note  No.  X-214  of  August  17,  1954 
in  which  you  inform  me  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment agrees  to  certain  modifications  in  the  ar- 
rangements set  forth  in  the  Notes  of  our  Govern- 
ments of  June  30, 1952,  in  the  light  of  the  changed 
circumstances  with  respect  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Project  brought  about  by  the  enactment 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Public 
Law  358,  approved  by  the  President  on  May  13, 
1954. 

The  United  States  Government  has  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Canadian  Government  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  358  authorizing  and  directing 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration to  construct  certain  canals  and  locks  on 
the  United  States  side  of  the  International  Eapids 
Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  its  part  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project.  As  the  Canadian 
Government  has  been  informed,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  participate 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project  by  construct- 
ing these  navigational  facilities. 

The  United  States  Government  agrees  with  the 
requirements  of  consultation  between  the  two 
Governments  set  forth  in  paragraphs  4  (b)  and 
6  and  agrees  to  relieve  Canada  of  its  obligation  of 
June  30, 1952  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  of  your 
Note  No.  X-214  of  August  17,  1954. 

My  Government  notes  the  declarations  con- 
tained in  your  Note  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Canadian  Government  with  respect  to  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project. 

The  United  States  Government  wholeheart- 
edly shares  the  view  expressed  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  concerning  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated 
from  this  joint  enterprise  and  welcomes  this  new 
opportunity  for  constructive  and  harmonious 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries. 


Accept,   Sir,   the   renewed   assurances   of   my 
highest  Consideration. 

Don  C.  Bliss 
The  Honorable 
Lester  B.  Pearson, 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
Ottawa. 


Discussions  With  Panama 

Press  release  456  dated  August  18 

The  first  phase  of  the  discussions  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  Panama, 
which  began  September  10,  1953,  concerning  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  has  now  been  con- 
cluded. 

During  this  time  the  Panama  delegation  pre- 
sented a  number  of  proposals  which  have  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  interested  agencies 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Views  have  been  exchanged  concerning  these 
proposals  in  the  traditional  atmosphere  of  cor- 
diality which,  happily,  characterizes  relations  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  made  certain  offers  bear- 
ing on  the  Panamanian  proposals,  and  the  Pana- 
manian delegation  will  now  return  to  consider 
these  offers  with  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  Panama. 

It  is  expected  that  after  such  consultation  the 
Panama  delegation  will  return  to  Washington. 


Atomic  Energy  Specialist 
Visits  Latin  America 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
14  (press  release  442)  that  Robert  LeBaron,  ad- 
viser to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  visit  several  of  the  other 
American  Republics  under  the  International  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Program. 

He  left  on  August  14  for  Lima,  Peru.  Other 
countries  included  in  his  itinerary  are  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Panama,  and  Mexico. 

During  the  tour,  which  will  cover  a  period  of 
approximately  3  weeks,  Mr.  LeBaron  will  speak 
before  professional  societies  as  well  as  the  general 
public  on  atomic  energy  and  its  application  to 
peaceful  uses. 

While  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  he  will  represent 
this  country  at  the  International  Exposition  to 
which  the  U.S.  Government  has  sent  an  exhibit 
entitled  "Atoms  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind." 
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U.  S.  Demands  Payment  From  Czechoslovakia  in  Plane  Incident 


Press  release  465  dated  August  20 

The  Department  of  State  on  August  20  released 
the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on  August  18  by  the 
American  Embassy  at  Prague  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  note  from  the 
U.S.  Government  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
prefers  a  formal  diplomatic  claim  against  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  on  account  of  the  inci- 
dent of  March  10,  1953,  when  MIG  aircraft  from 
Czechoslovakia  attacked  two  U.S.  Air  Force  F-84 
patrol  aircraft  within  Germany,  destroying  one 
F-84  and  injuring  the  pilot. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  had,  in  prior 
notes  on  this  subject,1  admitted  responsibility  for 
the  destruction  of  the  F-84  but  asserted  that  the 
incident  took  place  40  kilometers  within  Czecho- 
slovakia and  25  miles  south  southwest  of  the 
Czechoslovak  city  of  Pilsen,  that  the  shooting  took 
place  in  self-defense,  and  that  it  followed  a  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  F-84  aircraft  to  land.  The 
note  delivered  on  August  18  is  the  result  of  inten- 
sive investigation  of  the  incident  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  it  rejects  completely  the 
Czechoslovak  Government's  defenses  as  unfounded 
in  fact  or  law. 

The  note  demands  that  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment pay  damages  to  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  amount  of  $271,384.16  and  invites  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government,  in  the  event  that  that  Govern- 
ment contests  the  validity  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's claim,  to  join  in  submitting  the  dispute  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

The  note  is  accompanied  by  a  chart  which  pre- 
sents graphically  the  essential  facts  concerning  the 
MIG  attack  on  the  unarmed  F-84  aircraft  deep  in 
the  territory  of  the  U.S.  Zone  of  Occupation  in 
Germany. 

TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  18 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  upon 
the  instruction  of  my  Government,  the  following  communi- 
cation from  my  Government  to  your  Government : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  refers 
again  to  the  incident  of  the  morning  of  March  10,  1953 


in  which  MIG-type  aircraft  from  Czechoslovakia  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  within  the  United  States  zone  of 
occupation  in  Germany  an  F-84  aircraft  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

On  July  29,  1953  the  United  States  Government  ad- 
dressed a  diplomatic  note  to  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia informing  the  Czechoslovak  Government  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  conducted  and  completed 
a  most  detailed  investigation  of  all  the  facts  regarding 
the  incident  of  March  10,  1953.2  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment stated  that  the  differences  between  the  findings 
of  fact  made  by  it  respecting  the  incident  and  the  ver- 
sion given  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  not 
reconcilable ;  that  the  issues  of  fact  raised  not  only  serious 
questions  of  credibility  but  important  questions  of  inter- 
national law ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  desired  to  defer 
the  taking  of  appropriate  further  action  until  it  had  af- 
forded the  Czechoslovak  Government  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  to  the  United  States  Government  the  de- 
tailed documentary  and  other  evidence  which  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  had  indicated  was  in  its  possession, 
but  which  was  not  available  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  which  if  true  would  prove  the  Czechoslovak 
Government's  version  of  the  incident.  The  United  States 
Government  declared  that  it  reserved  the  right,  if  this 
evidence  was  not  disclosed,  to  proceed  upon  the  premise 
that  material  requested  from  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
and  not  disclosed  would,  if  they  were  disclosed,  be  unfa- 
vorable to  the  Czechoslovak  Government's  position. 

On  February  25,  1954  the  Czechoslovak  Government's 
Foreign  Office  informed  the  American  Embassy  at  Prague 
that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  "have  not  replied  and 
do  not  intend  to  reply"  to  the  United  States  Government's 
diplomatic  note  of  July  29,  1953.  It  alleged  as  the  reason 
for  this  position  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  in  its 
notes  of  March  11,  1953  and  of  March  30,  1953  (which, 
as  received  by  the  United  States  Government  was  dated 
March  28,  1953)  "had  presented  sufficient  facts  which 
indisputably  proved  the  violation  of  the  Czechoslovak 
air  space  by  United  States  military  aircraft,  as  well  as 
other  facts  which  fully  confirm  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  regrettable  incident". 

From  this  behavior  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  the 
United  States  Government  is  compelled  to  conclude  that 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to 
produce  any  substantiation  for  the  allegations  of  fact 
made  in  its  notes  of  March  11,  1953  and  March  30,  1953 
arises  from  the  absence  of  such  evidence. 

In  consequence,  the  United  States  Government  con- 
siders it  is  free  to  proceed  henceforth  in  this  matter  upon 
the  premises  which  were  set  forth  for  this  contingency  in 
the  note  of  July  29,  1953. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  communication  is  to  place 
upon  the  record  the  facts  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  found  to  be  true  and,  on  the  basis  of  these 
findings  of  fact,  to  prefer  against  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment herewith  an  international  diplomatic  claim  in  the 
nature  and  in  the  amounts  set  out  below. 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1953,  p.  474,  and  Aug.  10,  1953, 
p.  183. 


Ilia.,  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  180. 
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I. 

Following  its  intensive  investigation  of  the  incident  of 
March  10,  1953,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the 
United  States  Government  has  made  the  following  findings 
of  fact,  which  it  asserts  are  true  and  which  it  is  prepared 
to  prove  by  evidence  in  an  appropriate  forum : 

1.  Consequent  to  the  surrender  of  the  German  Armies 
and  the  assumption  of  supreme  authority  in  Germany 
by  the  Allied  forces  which  was  announced  on  June  5, 
1945,  and  through  and  including  March  10,  1953,  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  occupant  of  the  United 
States  zone  of  Germany  lawfully  had  and  exercised  con- 
trol of  the  air  space  of  that  zone.  The  United  States 
Air  Force  authorities  situated  in  Germany  assumed  and 
discharged  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government 
the  duties  of  air  traffic  control  within  the  United  States 
zone  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  aerial  defense  of 
this  territory  and  of  the  occupation  thereof  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  discharge  of  these  duties  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force  was  well  known  at  all  times  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  had  been  specifically 
notified  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  directly. 

As  the  Czechoslovak  Government  well  knew,  no  Czecho- 
slovak or  other  alien  military  aircraft  could  lawfully 
cross  into  or  over  the  United  States  occupied  zone  of 
Germany  unless  prior  authorization  for  such  overflight 
had  been  duly  requested  from  and  granted  by  the  United 
States  authorities.  The  established  practice  and  procedure 
of  the  United  States  authorities  in  Germany,  before  and 
on  March  10,  1953  was,  as  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
at  all  times  well  knew,  to  identify  if  possible  all  aircraft 
observed  to  enter  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  so 
that  the  purpose  of  such  entry  could  be  determined  and 
the  traffic  pattern  of  such  aircraft  controlled.  Where  the 
identification  of  aircraft  observed  entering  the  United 
States  territory  of  responsibility  could  not  be  determined 
from  prior  notifications,  flight  plans  filed,  or  other  infor- 
mation it  was  the  practice  where  feasible  to  make  use  of 
fighter  aircraft  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  perform 
interception  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  violations  of  applicable  flight  regula- 
tions committed  by  such  overflying  aircraft.  At  all  times, 
before  and  on  March  10, 1953,  the  pilots  of  such  interceptor 
aircraft  were  under  instructions  under  no  circumstances 
to  cross  the  border  of  Germany,  and  the  persons  controlling 
their  movements  were  under  instructions  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  permit  the  border  to  be  crossed,  or  to 
engage  in  violence  or  force  in  effecting  interception  or 
identification. 

2.  During  March  9,  1953  and  in  the  morning  of  March 
10, 1953  observation  by  United  States  Air  Force  authorities 
showed  that  military  aircraft  from  Czechoslovakia  were 
engaged  in  repeated  unauthorized  overflights  of  the  border 
of  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  in  circumstances 
which  could  not  be  fairly  interpreted  as  innocent  or  ac- 
cidental. The  conduct  of  the  Czechoslovak  military  air- 
craft involved  plainly  indicated  an  aggressive  disregard 
by  the  competent  authorities  in  Czechoslovakia  of  the  air 
space  of  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  and  of  the 
air  traffic  regulations  applicable  to  overflights  by  military 
aircraft,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  respecting  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

At  9 :  38  a.  m.  Greenwich  Mean  Time  in  the  morning  of 
March  10, 1953,  on  account  of  the  number  of  such  repeated 
unauthorized  overflights  of  the  United  States  zone  of 
Germany  by  military  aircraft  from  Czechoslovakia,  the 
appropriate  United  States  authorities  dispatched  two 
United  States  F-84  aircraft  with  instructions  to  proceed 
toward  the  border  of  Czechoslovakia,  responding  at  all 
times  to  the  orders  of  controllers,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting,  identifying  and  reporting  such  aircraft  over- 
flying the  United  States  zone  of  Germany.  The  two 
aircraft  flew  as  an  element,  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ard practice.    The  pilot  of  the  lead  aircraft  was  Captain 


Donald  C.  Smith,  Serial  Number  AO  1903259.  The  pilot 
of  the  wing  aircraft  was  First  Lieutenant  Warren  G. 
Brown,  Serial  Number  AO  753603.  Both  pilots  were  mem- 
bers of  the  53rd  Fighter  Bomber  Squadron  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  in  Germany. 

Before  becoming  airborne,  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ard practice  then  obtaining  in  such  cases,  the  guns  of  both 
aircraft  had  been  rendered  inoperative  by  the  armorers. 
From  the  moment  of  becoming  airborne  until,  in  circum- 
stances which  will  be  more  fully  described  below,  the  two 
F-84  aircraft  came  down  within  Germany,  both  aircraft 
remained  continuously  and  exclusively  in  the  air  space 
of  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  and  at  no  time 
crossed  the  Czechoslovak  border  and  at  no  time  entered 
the  Czechoslovak  air  space. 

By  the  time  the  two  F-84  patrol  fighter  aircraft  had 
reached  the  border  area  within  Germany  in  which  the 
unidentified  aircraft  from  Czechoslovakia  had  been  ob- 
served, the  overflying,  unidentified  aircraft  had  disap- 
peared from  observation.  The  two  F-84  patrol  aircraft 
were,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice, 
directed  to  and  they  did  conduct  a  border  patrol  pattern  of 
flight  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  zone  of 
Germany. 

Flying  at  an  altitude  of  approximately  13,000  feet  the 
two  F-84  patrol  aircraft  were  proceeding  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction  on  a  heading  of  approximately  140  degrees 
within  Germany  parallel  to  the  range  of  mountains  along 
which  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  ran  when,  at  approxi- 
mately 9 :  59  a.  m.  Greenwich  Mean  Time,  unidentified 
military  aircraft  were  again  observed  to  be  flying  within 
Czechoslovakia  toward  the  German  border  on  a  bearing 
which  would  bring  them  within  one  minute  directly  into 
and  within  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany.  Conse- 
quently, Captain  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Brown  turned 
northward  on  a  heading  of  approximately  320  degrees, 
upon  the  instruction  of  the  ground  control,  and  while 
proceeding  on  this  heading  they  noticed  two  aircraft  on 
their  right  moving  at  great  speed  from  Czechoslovakia  at 
approximately  the  same  altitude  as  the  two  patrolling  F-84 
aircraft  and  on  a  course  which  converged  with  theirs. 
Seeking  to  evade  collision  with  the  intruding  aircraft, 
Captain  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Brown  immediately  turned 
leftwards  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction.  At  this  time 
the  speed  advantage  of  the  intruding  aircraft  from  Czecho- 
slovakia was  such  that  neither  American  pilot  was  able  to 
identify  the  intruders  from  any  markings,  but  from  their 
silhouettes  and  speed  they  were  identified  as  MIG-type 
aircraft.  The  MIG  aircraft  entered  the  United  States 
zone  of  Germany  at  approximately  10 :  00  a.  m.  Greenwich 
Mean  Time,  flying  in  a  westerly  direction  near  the  German 
town  of  Arnstein  north  of  the  German  town  of  Waldmuen- 
chen. 

The  ensuing  actions  of  these  MIG  intruders  from  Czech- 
oslovakia all  taking  place  within  the  air  space  of  the 
United  States  zone  of  Germany,  were  entirely  aggressive 
and  hostile  and  directed  both  to  avoiding  identification  and 
to  the  willful  destruction  of  the  patrolling  F-84  aircraft 
and  the  killing  of  the  pilots,  Captain  Smith  and  Lieutenant 
Brown.  These  actions  were  carried  out  by  the  pilots  of  the 
intruding  MIG  aircraft,  as  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
has  in  substance  admitted  by  its  refusal  to  provide  the 
information  requested  in  the  United  States  Government's 
note  of  July  29,  1953,  at  the  specific  direction  of  ground 
controllers  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
responsible  competent  authorities  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government. 

Having  thus  entered  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany, 
at  approximately  10 :  02  a.  m.  Greenwich  Mean  Time,  the 
MIG  aircraft  crossed  the  path  of  the  patrolling  F-84's  over 
the  German  town  of  Kritzenast,  while  the  F-84's  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  collision  were  executing  the  counter- 
clockwise turn  carrying  them  deeper  into  Germany.  In 
the  turn  Captain  Smith  became  separated  from  Lieutenant 
Brown.  Thereupon  one  of  the  intruding  MIG  aircraft 
proceeded  to  pursue  Captain  Smith  over  the  air  space  of 
the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  while  the  other  intrud- 
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ing  MIG  placed  itself  directly  behind  Lieutenant  Brown's 
aircraft  and  assumed  a  hostile  and  aggressive  position, 
both  evading  identification  and  making  ready  to  fire  at 
Lieutenant  Brown.  Lieutenant  Brown,  noticing  the  MIG 
behind  him  in  an  aggressive  attitude,  proceeded  to  take 
evasive  and  defensive  action,  seeking  to  fly  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  pursuing  MIG  and  in  ever-tighten- 
ing counter-clockwise  circles.  But  his  attempts  at  dis- 
engagement failed,  for  the  speedier  pursuing  MIG  aircraft 
followed  Lieutenant  Brown  in  his  360  degree  orbiting 
pattern,  refusing  to  relent  or  disengage.  Several  addi- 
tional MIG  aircraft  then  appeared  in  the  orbit  area,  air- 
craft coming  from  Czechoslovakia  and  responding  to 
Czechoslovak  controlling  authorities.  The  new  intruders 
joined  the  two  original  pursuing  aircraft  in  a  concerted, 
deliberate  and  hostile  action  in  order  to  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Brown's  aircraft  and  his  death. 

Acting  upon  the  specific  instructions  of  the  responsible 
Czechoslovak  Government  authorities  to  whom  they  were 
responsible,  the  pilots  of  the  pursuing  MIG  aircraft  opened 
fire  upon  Lieutenant  Brown's  aircraft  and  continued  firing 
in  the  unrelenting  pursuit.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  found,  and  charges,  that  the  first  burst  of  fire 
was  directed  against  Lieutenant  Brown  and  his  aircraft, 
while  Lieutenant  Brown  was  engaged  in  an  evasive  coun- 
ter-clockwise orbit,  at  approximately  10 :  05  a.  m.  Green- 
wich Mean  Time  in  the  air  space  near  the  German  town 
of  Pemfling,  at  a  point  more  than  ten  miles  from  the 
closest  point  of  the  Czechoslovak  border. 

Not  succeeding  in  destroying  Lieutenant  Brown  and  his 
aircraft,  the  pursuing  MIG  aircraft  continued  shooting, 
following  Lieutenant  Brown  in  his  counter-clockwise  orbit, 
and  then  succeeded  in  disabling  the  aircraft  by  further 
firing  at  it  in  the  air  space  above  the  German  town  of 
Friedersried,  which  is  almost  fifteen  miles  from  the  near- 
est point  of  the  Czechoslovak  border.  His  aircraft  thus 
disabled,  Lieutenant  Brown  lost  control  of  it  and  it  dived 
sharply,  heading  south.  The  MIG  aircraft  from  Czecho- 
slovakia nevertheless  continued  pursuing  him.  When 
Lieutenant  Brown  succeeded  in  regaining  control  of  his 
aircraft,  and  restoring  it  to  level  flight,  he  abandoned 
orbiting  and  attempted  to  fly  a  heading  of  220  degrees 
directed  further  into  Germany.  But  the  pursuing  MIG 
aircraft  reopened  fire  in  the  air  space  over  the  German 
town  of  Thiermietnach,  more  than  eighteen  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Czechoslovak  border.  This  time 
Lieutenant  Brown's  aircraft,  mortally  hit,  went  com- 
pletely out  of  control  and  Lieutenant  Brown  was  com- 
pelled to  jettison  the  canopy  of  his  aircraft  and  parachute 
out.  Nevertheless,  although  the  F-84  was  thus  aban- 
doned in  mid-air  and  Lieutenant  Brown  was  parachuting 
out,  the  pursuing  MIG  aircraft  continued  firing,  the  last 
firing  taking  place  in  the  air  space  between  the  German 
towns  of  Hofstetten  and  Sasselberg,  twenty  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Czechoslovak  border. 

It  was  only  at  10 :  08  a.  m.  Greenwich  Mean  Time  that 
the  MIG  aircraft,  pursuing  and  shooting  as  above  de- 
scribed, disengaged  themselves  and  ascended  to  higher 
altitude  to  leave  the  area. 

The  United  States  Government  has  found,  and  charges, 
that  the  MIG  aircraft  from  Czechoslovakia  therefore  de- 
liberately and  willfully  overflew  the  air  space  of  the 
United  States  occupied  zone  of  Germany  from  Arnstein, 
near  the  border  of  Czechoslovakia,  at  10 :  00  a.  m.  Green- 
wich Mean  Time,  to  Kritzenast  where  they  crossed  the 
path  of  the  patrolling  F-84  aircraft,  and  flying  to  their 
left  deeper  into  Germany  to  the  air  space  north  of  the 
German  town  of  Hiltersried,  continued  west  and  flew  over 
Voitsried  at  approximately  10 :  03  a.  m.  Greenwich  Mean 
Time,  then  turned  southward  and  passed  the  German  town 
of  Hillstett  at  approximately  10 :  04  a.  m.  Greenwich  Mean 
Time.  Then,  still  pursuing  Lieutenant  Brown  in  his  eva- 
sive attempts  to  orbit,  they  continued  around  to  the  air 
space  of  Alletsried,  to  Stamsried,  and  as  far  east  as 
Lowendorf ,  then  northwest  to  Rotz  and  then  southward  to 
Friedesried.  At  this  point,  his  aircraft  disabled,  Lieuten- 
ant Brown  took  a  turn  of  220  degrees  and  attempted  a 
straight  flight  to  save  himself  and  proceed  to  base. 
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Lieutenant  Brown,  parachuting  out,  landed  south  south- 
west of  the  German  town  of  Falkenstein  and  his  aircraft, 
destroyed,  crashed  into  the  ground  west  northwest  of 
Falkenstein  at  a  settlement  known  as  Hundessen.  The 
MIG  aircraft  involved  in  the  incident  turned  north  and 
passed  to  the  east  over  the  German  town  of  Michelsneu- 
kirchen. 

Captain  Smith,  pursued  by  the  other  MIG  aircraft,  was 
kept  separated  from  Lieutenant  Brown,  but  succeeded  in 
evading  the  shooting  and,  when  the  MIG  aircraft  dis- 
engaged at  10 :  08  a.  m.  Greenwich  Mean  Time,  was  enabled 
to  proceed  to  his  base  in  Germany. 

Lieutenant  Brown  landed  in  a  state  of  shock  and  re- 
ceived personal  injuries,  both  of  which  required  medical 
attention  and  hospitalization  thereafter.  His  F-84  air- 
craft, completely  destroyed,  caused  damage  to  the  ground 
at  and  near  the  point  of  impact. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  has  found  as  a  result 
of  its  investigation,  and  it  charges,  as  indicated  above 
and  as  is  made  clear  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government's 
notes  of  March  28,  1953  and  February  25,  1954,  that  all 
the  acts  of  the  pilots  of  the  MIG  aircraft  involved  in 
the  unauthorized  overflight  into  the  United  States  zone 
of  Germany,  as  described  above,  both  those  observed  by 
Captain  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Brown  and  those  which 
joined  in  the  onslaught  upon  Lieutenant  Brown,  were  at 
the  specific  direction,  and  at  all  times  under  the  direct 
control,  of  the  responsible  authorities  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government,  being  vectored  and  directed  by  ground  radio 
and  ground  radar  operators  who  in  so  doing  were  carry- 
ing out  the  instructions  and  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  These  directions  were 
in  deliberate  and  calculated  disregard  of  the  air  traffic 
control  regulations  and  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  German  territory. 

4.  The  United  States  Government  charges  further  that 
these  acts  and  directions  were  without  provocation  or 
justification  whatever ;  that  they  were  maliciously  in- 
tended with  knowledge  that  they  were  wrongful  under 
applicable  international  law  and  morals ;  and  that  they 
were  in  deliberate  and  calculated  disregard  of  and  for 
the  purpose  of  flaunting  the  air  traffic  control  regulations 
of  the  United  States  authorities  along  the  Czechoslovak- 
German  border  and  within  Germany,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  of  the  German 
Government,  and  that  they  were  carried  out  in  an  effort 
to  exert  terror,  threats  and  illegal  force  over  the  area 
of  Germany  near  the  Czechoslovak  border,  and  thereby 
to  make  it  possible  to  overfly  the  United  States  zone  of 
Germany  and  other  areas  unlawfully,  at  will,  for  such 
purposes  as  espionage,  aggrandizement  and  propaganda 
demonstrations  of  strength.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment charges  further  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
in  its  notes  of  March  11,  1953  and  of  March  28,  1953,  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  unlawful  and  wrongful  plan,  made 
assertions  of  fact  with  respect  to  the  incident  which  it 
knew  to  be  demonstrably  preposterous  and  flagrantly 
untruthful,  as  will  appear  more  fully  below. 

II. 

The  United  States  Government  has  given  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  full  opportunity  to  prove  the  allega- 
tions with  respect  to  the  incident  which  are  contained 
in  the  Czechoslovak  Government's  versions  in  its  notes 
of  March  11,  1953,  and  of  March  28,  1953  but  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  has  failed  to  respond. 

The  United  States  Government  is  therefore  compelled 
to  state  categorically  that  the  following  statements  of 
fact,  among  others,  in  the  Czechoslovak  Government's 
notes  are  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  were  known  at  all 
times  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  be  contrary  to 
the  truth,  and  that  they  were  nevertheless  asserted  for 
the  motives  and  purposes  set  forth  herein  above. 

A.  With  respect  to  the  note  of  March  28,  1953 : 

1.  The  statement  that  two  United  States  jet  aircraft 
of  the  F-84  type  entered  the  Czechoslovak  territory  on 
March  10,  1953. 
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The  only  border  crossing  made  by  aircraft  was  made, 
as  the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  at  all  times  well 
known,  with  respect  to  the  incident  of  March  10,  1953  to 
which  this  note  relates,  by  MIG-type  aircraft  crossing 
into  Germany  from  the  east,  specifically  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. These  MIG-type  aircraft  crossed  the  Czecho- 
slovak-German frontier  at  10:00  a.  m.  Greenwich  Mean 
Time  near  the  town  of  Arnstein,  as  above  indicated. 

2.  The  statement  that  these  F-84  aircraft  met  with 
Czechoslovak  fighters  on  patrol  at  a  distance  of  18  kilome- 
ters south-southeast  of  Pilsen  and  40  kilometers  from  a 
state  frontier.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment apparently  intended  to  state  that  the  18  kilome- 
ters distance  was  south-southwest  of  Pilsen. 

The  facts,  however,  are,  as  investigation  referred  to 
above  has  overwhelmingly  disclosed,  that  the  two  F-84 
aircraft  in  question  met  at  10 :  02  a.  m.  Greenwich  Mean 
Time  the  two  M1G  aircraft  from  Czechoslovakia.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  the  area  of  the  town  of  Kritzenast, 
which  was  approximately  four  and  one-half  miles  inside 
the  United  States  zone  of  Germany,  and  the  Czechoslovak 
aircraft  penetrated  and  remained  in  the  United  States 
zone  of  Germany,  performing  the  acts  and  under  the 
circumstances  related  above. 

The  United  States  Government  attaches  hereto  a  graphic 
presentation 3  of  its  findings  with  respect  to  the  routes 
flown  by  the  MIG  aircraft  and  the  F-84  aircraft,  showing 
the  area  of  orbit  and  the  points  at  which  the  MIG  aircraft 
from  Czechoslovakia  directed  fire  against,  and  hit,  Lieu- 
tenant Brown's  F-84  aircraft.  It  must  be  inferred  that 
the  Czechoslovak  Government's  version  of  the  situs  of  the 
Incident  is  in  complete  variance  from  the  facts. 

In  this  regard  the  United  States  Government  notes  that 
In  the  reply  of  February  25,  1954  to  the  United  States 
Government's  note  of  July  29,  1953  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  has  refused  to  give  the  nationalities  of  all  the 
pilots  of  the  MIG  aircraft  involved  in  the  incident  or  the 
nationalities  of  all  the  MIG  aircraft  so  involved  or  of 
the  ground  controllers  and  directors  of  their  actions. 
The  United  States  Government,  therefore,  takes  this 
opportunity  to  state  that  while  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  international  claim  against  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment it  takes  note  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government's 
description  of  the  intruding  aircraft  as  Czechoslovak 
fighters,  the  identification  by  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment of  the  intruding  aircraft  as  Czechoslovak  aircraft 
does  not  relieve  or  absolve  any  other  Government  or 
authority  to  whom  the  original  two  aircraft,  or  the  addi- 
tional intruding  aircraft  involved  in  the  same  incident, 
belonged,  and  under  whose  control  they  were  dispatched 
and  directed,  from  separate  liability  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  damage  inflicted. 

3.  The  statement  that  the  United  States  aircraft  were 
called  upon  to  land. 

This  statement  is  false,  for  no  such  communication  was 
made  to  either  of  the  two  F-84  aircraft  involved.  More- 
over, the  statement  is  irrelevant  since  the  MIG  aircraft 
from  Czechoslovakia  flew  over  German  territory  when 
they  encountered  the  F-84  patrol  aircraft  and  had  no 
legal  authority  to  call  upon  the  American  aircraft  to  land 
at  any  place  or  at  any  time. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  Government  notes  that 
the  Czechoslovak  Government,  in  its  reply  of  February 
25,  1954  to  the  note  of  July  29,  1953,  has  refused  to 
specify,  although  duly  requested,  the  signals  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  alleged  communication  from  the  Czechoslovak 
aircraft  to  the  American  aircraft,  or  the  method  by  which 
the  alleged  communication  was  made,  or  the  content  of 
each  alleged  message.  The  United  States  Government  has 
found,  and  charges,  that  in  truth  the  pilots  of  the  MIG 
aircraft  involved,  knowing  that  they  wTere  overflying 
the  United  States  zone  of  Germany,  and  b:Jing  so  instructed 
to  do,  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  signal  the  F-84  air- 
craft  but,   on   the  contrary,   assumed   immediately   upon 


Not  printed. 


convergence  an  unmistakably  hostile  aggressive  attitude. 
The  lead  MIG  aircraft  flew  in  front  of  the  lead  F-84  air- 
craft from  east  to  west,  and  the  wing  MIG  aircraft 
assumed  a  shooting  position  behind  the  wing  American 
aircraft.  Even  had  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  having 
control  of  the  MIG  aircraft,  or  the  pilots  of  the  MIG  air- 
craft themselves,  assumed,  however  erroneously,  that  the 
American  aircraft  were  overflying  Czechoslovak  terri- 
tory, the  appropriate  signals  to  land  would  require  the 
Czechoslovak  intercepting  aircraft  to  point  to  and  fly 
towards  an  appropriate  Czechoslovak  air  base  on  Czecho- 
slovak territory,  and  to  take  other  warning  measures 
prior  to  engaging  in  any  firing  of  any  kind. 

4.  The  statement  that  the  United  States  aircraft  did 
not  comply  with  the  challenge  of  the  Czechoslovak  aircraft. 

This  statement  is  in  view  of  the  foregoing  not  only 
false  but  irrelevant,  the  F-84  patrolling  aircraft  being 
under  no  obligation  to  comply  with  any  challenge  or  di- 
rection from  Czechoslovak  aircraft  in  the  circumstances 
of  this  case. 

5.  The  statement  that  "in  the  engagement  which  en- 
sued one  of  the  United  States  planes  took  flight  to  the 
west,  the  second  plane  was  hit,  caught  fire  and  falling 
constantly  disappeared  to  the  south-west". 

This  statement  is  misleading  where  it  is  not  completely 
false.  The  statement  is  misleading  in  implying  that  one 
or  both  of  the  two  American  aircraft  engaged  in  firing. 
The  fact  is,  as  the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  at  all 
times  well  known,  that  neither  American  aircraft  involved 
opened  fire  at  any  time,  and  the  so-called  "engagement" 
was  a  vicious  onslaught  without  warning  upon  peaceful 
patrolling  American  aircraft  seeking  to  disengage  them- 
selves, although  in  self-defense  they  were  entitled  to  use 
force  to  repel  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  MIG  aircraft  from 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  statement  is  further  misleading  and  false  in  sug- 
gesting, in  order  to  rebut  the  widely-known  fact  that 
Lieutenant  Brown  and  his  F-84  aircraft  came  down  deep 
in  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany,  that  the  aircraft 
was  hit  in  Czechoslovakia  and  somehow  managed  to  fly 
back  to  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  without  being 
noticed  or  followed  by  observers  from  Czechoslovakia.  For 
the  fact  is,  as  the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  at  all 
times  well  known,  that  the  pursuing  MIG  aircraft  not  only 
intercepted  and  attacked  the  F-84  aircraft  entirely  within 
the  United  States  zone  of  Germany,  but  the  MIG  aircraft 
did  not  desist  pursuit  and  firing  until  after  the  attacking 
MIG  pilot,  and  other  intruding  MIG  pilots  associated  with 
him,  had  seen  and  had  no  doubt  reported  by  voice  radio 
to  ground  controllers  within  Czechoslovakia,  that  the  F-84 
aircraft  had  been  destroyed  and  its  pilot  forced  to  para- 
chute to  safety  over  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany. 

B.  With  respect  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government's  note 
of  March  28,  1953  : 

The  Czechoslovak  Government's  reiteration  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  note  of  March  11,  1953  is  accompanied  by  the 
statement  that  the  facts  asserted  in  the  March  ll#note 
are  based  on  the  logbook  records  of  the  ground  radio 
operators,  the  goniometer  records  and  the  radar  reports, 
as  well  as  on  the  statements  of  the  Czechoslovak  pilots 
involved. 

The  United  States  Government  in  its  note  of  July  29, 
1953  requested  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  produce 
this  corroborative  evidence  allegedly  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Government's  possession  and  described  as  the  basis  for  its 
assertions,  but  the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  failed 
and  refused  to  produce  this  evidence.  The  United  States 
Government  must  therefore  assert  that  such  evidence 
does  not  exist  and  has  never  existed  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government's  statements  with  respect  thereto  are 
wholly  false. 

III. 

The  United  States  Government  is  compelled  to  conclude, 
and  it  charges,  that  the  foregoing  actions  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government,  and  for  which  it  is  responsible,  were 
(Continued  on  p.  308) 
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RESIGNATION  OF  WALTER  BEDELL  SMITH 
AS  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


On  August  17  the  White  House  announced  that  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  had  submitted  his  resignation  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, with  the  request  that  it  become  effective  about  October  1.  The  Pres- 
ident, after  accepting  General  Smith's  resignation  uwith  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance and  sincere  regret,''''  nominated  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  as  his  successor. 
The  Senate  on  August  18  confirmed  the  nomination.  Mr.  Hoover  will  con- 
tinue in  his  present  position  as  consultant  to  Secretary  Dulles  until  the 
effective  date  of  General  Smith's  resignation. 

Following  are  texts  of  letters  exchanged  by  the  President  and  General 
Smith,  a  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles,  and  a  letter  from  General  Smith  to 
Secretary  Dulles. 


CORRESPONDENCE   WITH   THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  17 

The  President  to  Under  Secretary  Smith 

Dear  Beedle  :  It  is  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance and  sincere  regret  that  I  bow  to  your 
wishes  and  accept  your  resignation  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  effective  October  1.  I 
cannot,  out  of  concern  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  consider  your  sugges- 
tion that  I  fix  an  earlier  date. 

So  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
think  of  our  association  together  except  with 
feelings  of  deep  personal  and  official  obliga- 
tion. Your  friendship  and  your  advice,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  have  been  a  mainstay  to 
me  in  trying  and  difficult  times. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  take  full 
advantage  of  your  offer  to  do  temporary  work 
for  the  government  from  time  to  time.  You 
have  always  given  so  completely  of  your  self 
to  your  country  that  I  .know  you  will  answer 
every  call  promptly  and  cheerfully  and  with 
your  never-failing  devotion  and  abilities. 

Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  I  extend  to  you  and 
Norrie  our  best  wishes  for  a  well-deserved 
furlough  from  government  duty — but  at  the 
same  time  I  warn  vou  to  remember  that  in 


the  Army  a  furlough  has  meant  only  a  respite 
from  active  duty. 
With  warm  regard, 
As  ever, 

Under  Secretary  Smith  to  the  President 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  For  purely  personal 
reasons,  wdiich  I  explained  to  you  several 
months  ago,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
for  me  to  terminate  my  active  government 
service  in  order  to  enter  private  industry. 
Will  you,  therefore,  please  accept  my  resig- 
nation as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  effective 
October  1st  or  at  an  earlier  date  if  this  should 
be  convenient  to  you. 

More  than  anyone  else,  you  will  understand 
how  I  regret  leaving  this  service  after  so 
many  years.  They  have  been  very  satisfying 
years,  and  these  last  two  under  you  and 
Foster  Dulles  have  in  many  ways  been  the 
best  of  all. 

The  terms  of  my  future  employment  make 
it  possible  for  me  to  do  temporary  work  for 
the  government  from  time  to  time,  and  if  I 
can  continue  to  be  useful  to  you  in  this  way 
it  will  make  me  very  happy. 
Faithfully, 
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STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  455  dated  August  17 

It  is  a  matter  of  deepest  regret  to  me  that 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Gen.  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,  has  felt  that  he  can  no  longer 
defer  retiring  to  private  life.  When  General 
Smith  became  Under  Secretary  of  State  he 
had  asked  that  he  should  be  free  to  resign 
after  a  year.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the 
President  and  myself,  he  extended  his  period 
of  service,  which  made  possible  his  able  and 
distinguished  services  as  Head  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  at  the  Geneva  Conference. 

General  Smith  has  brought  to  his  office  a 
rare  accumulation  of  distinguished  services 
in  many  capacities  in  many  lands.  These 
exceptional  abilities  and  experiences  were 
put  with  extraordinary  effectiveness  at  the 
service  of  the  Department  of  State.  He  sac- 
rificed much  in  so  continuing  to  serve  his 
country.  It  is  a  great  understatement  for  me 
to  say  that  our  personal  relationship  has  been 
for  me  a  source  of  especial  satisfaction.  Hap- 
pily, General  Smith  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able to  serve  from  time  to  time,  and  for  this, 


the    Nation,    which    already    owes    General 
Smith  so  much,  can  be  grateful. 

If,  as  General  Smith  had  decided  must  be 
the  case,  a  successor  had  to  be  found,  I  feel 
happy  that  that  successor  will  be  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.  He  has  acted  as  my  adviser  dur- 
ing recent  months  and  has  with  notable  dis- 
tinction dealt  with  the  Iranian  oil  dispute. 
Largely  due  to  his  guiding  influence,  this 
matter  which  has  for  many  years  troubled  the 
entire  Middle  East  has  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  I  look  forward  to  having 
with  Mr.  Hoover  the  same  type  of  close  per- 
sonal association  and  availability  of  sound 
counsel  which  I  have  for  the  past  19  months 
enjoyed  with  General  Smith. 

UNDER     SECRETARY     SMITH     TO     THE 
SECRETARY 

Dear  Foster  :  It  is  with  very  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  ask  you  to  transmit  the  attached 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  President.  I 
know  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  I  will 
not  be  as  happy  elsewhere  as  I  am  here,  and 
certainly  business  of  any  kind  will  be  an  anti- 
climax. However,  I  am  more  over-extended 
physically  and  financially  than  I  had  rea- 
lized, and  I  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the 
employment  contract  which  I  have  been 
offered — particularly  as  it  keeps  me  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and 
allows  me  to  give  occasional  service  to  the 
government  on  special  missions,  boards,  etc. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  my  relation- 
ships with  the  chiefs  under  whom  I  have 
served  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  I  have  never  been  more  so 
than  during  the  last  two  years  with  you. 
You  have  been  more  than  considerate,  and  I 
have  felt  that  I  had  your  complete  support 
and  confidence.  I  also  want  you  to  know,  as 
a  simple  statement  of  fact,  that  my  admira- 
tion for  your  great  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  has  continued  to  grow  during  these 
two  years.  I  sincerely  regret  the  termination 
of  our  official  relationship.  The  personal 
relationship,  which  I  value  even  more, 
remains  a  source  of  gratification  to  me. 
Faithfully, 
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(  Continued  from  p.  305) 

deliberately  and  unlawfully  committed  with  the  ulterior 
malicious  intent  to  cause  grievous  injury  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  to  the  American  i>eople,  as  well  as 
to  Lieutenant  Warren  G.  Brown  and  Captain  Donald  C. 
Smith,  and  to  execute  a  purpose  of  unlawful  aggrandize- 
ment within  the  air  space  over  the  United  States  zone 
of  Germany  by  terror  and  other  unlawful  and  wrongful 
methods. 

The  United  States  Government  further  asserts  the 
following: 

1.  Captain  Donald  C.  Smith,  element  leader  of  the  F-84 
patrolling  fighter  aircraft  as  above  described,  was  a  com- 
petent and  efficient  pilot,  qualified  to  act  as  element  leader 
in  border  patrol  activity  within  Germany  in  which  he 
engaged  as  above  described,  and  was  then  and  at  all  times 
involved  in  this  matter  an  American  national. 

2.  Lieutenant  Warren  G.  Brown,  wing  pilot  of  the  F-84 
patrolling  fighter  aircraft  as  above  described,  was  a  com- 
petent and  efficient  pilot,  qualified  to  act  as  wing  pilot 
in  border  patrol  activity  within  Germany  in  which  he 
engaged  as  above  described,  and  was  then  and  at  all 
times  involved  in  this  matter  an  American  national. 

3.  The  ground  controllers  involved  in  the  vectoring  and 
control,  and  in  the  radar  observation,  of  and  voice  radio 
communication  with  Captain  Smith  and  Lieutenant 
Brown,  were  members  of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
fully  competent  and  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them  and  these  duties  were  performed  by  them 
with  efficiency  and  accuracy. 

4.  The  radar  equipment  used  by  the  radar  personnel 
and  ground  controllers  in  the  observation  of  the  aircraft 
referred  to  as  coming  from  Czechoslovakia  in  overflying 
the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  and  in  following  and 
controlling  American  patrolling  aircraft  as  above  de- 
scribed were  all  adequate  in  their  coverage  and  accurate 
in  all  respects  and  in  good  working  condition. 

5.  The  patrolling  F-84  aircraft  piloted  by  Captain 
Smith  and  Lieutenant  Brown  were  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  above  mentioned  F-84E-type,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Government  without  any 
defect  affecting  their  flying  efficiency  or  normal  operation 
and  in  good  working  order  for  the  purpose  of  patrol 
within  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany. 

IV. 

The  United  States  Government  charges  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  lias  by  committing  the  foregoing  ac- 
tions in  the  circumstances  set  forth  above  violated  inter- 
national law.  Specifically,  and  without  limiting  itself  by 
enumeration,  the  United  States  Government  charges  that 
in  the  circumstances  set  forth  above  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  is  guilty  of  the  willful  and  intentional  viola- 
tion of  its  international  obligations  and  of  the  willful 
and  intentional  commission  of  internationally  unlawful 
actions  as  follows: 

1.  On  March  10,  1953.  as  at  all  otlier  times,  it  was 
unlawful  for  military  aircraft  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  for 
the  aircraft  involved  in  the  present  incident,  to  fly  into 
the  air  space  of  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  unless 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  obtained  prior  author- 
ization for  such  overflight  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  to  identify  to  the  air  traffic  control 
authorities  within  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  all 
aircraft  from  within  Czechoslovakia  which  intended  to 
overfly  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  in  any  respect 
and  for  any  distance  and  to  file  flight  plans  in  accordance 
with  applicable  air  traffic  control  regulations.  The  failure 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable regulations  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  the  unauthorized  overflight  by  the  military  aircraft 
involved,  constitute  violations  of  international  obligations. 
specifically  recognized  in  Articles  1  and  3,  Chapter  1,  Part 
1  of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
adopted  December  7,  1944  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  adhered  to 
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by   numerous   governments   including   the   United    States 
Government  and  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 

2.  Having  unlawfully  entered  the  United  States  zone 
of  Germany,  and  having  been  intercepted  within  the  air 
space  of  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  by  the  policing 
aircraft,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  pilots  of  the  MIG  aircraft 
from  Czechoslovakia  to  submit  peacefully  to  identification 
by  the  policing  aircraft  and  to  obey  orders  which  the 
pilots  of  the  policing  aircraft  might  convey.  It  was  fur- 
ther the  duty  of  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  controlling 
the  actions  of  the  pilots  of  the  intruding  MIG  aircraft 
to  instruct  these  pilots  to  permit  identification  and  obey 
such  orders.  The  failure  of  the  pilots  of  the  MIG  aircraft 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  of  the  Czechoslovak  ground  au- 
thorities controlling  their  actions  to  perform  these  duties 
constitute  violations  of  international  obligations ;  and 
their  attempts  to  take  aggressive  action  seeking  to  destroy 
the  patrolling  United  States  aircraft  and  to  kill  the  United 
States  pilots  involved  constitute  heinous  violations  of 
international  law. 

3.  Even  if,  as  is  not  the  fact,  the  ground  authorities  in 
Czechoslovakia  or  the  pilots  of  the  MIG  aircraft  from 
Czechoslovakia  had  erroneously  believed  that  they  had 
intercepted  the  United  States  F-84  aircraft  within  Czecho- 
slovakia, it  was  the  duty  of  the  intercepting  aircraft  and 
the  duty  of  the  ground  controllers  to  make  intelligible 
signals  to  the  overflying  American  aircraft,  such  as  by 
flying  across  the  path  of  the  American  aircraft  in  an 
easterly  direction  toward  a  suitable  airfield  and  directing 
the  aircraft  to  land  at  that  airfield,  or  to  take  similar 
action,  to  acquaint  the  overflying  aircraft  with  the  fact 
that  they  were  overflying  Czechoslovak  territory  without 
prior  authorization  and  should  turn  and  proceed  back  to 
the  United  States  zone  of  Germany.  The  failure  to  do  so 
in  this  case  therefore  constitutes  an  aggravation  of  the 
liability  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  as  well  as  fur- 
ther evidence  that  neither  the  Czechoslovak  ground  au- 
thorities nor  the  MIG  pilots  in  the  air  were  under  any 
illusion  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  air  space  in  which  the 
interception,  the  pursuit,  the  firing  and  the  destruction 
of  the  American  aircraft  were  then  effected,  nor  as  to 
the  situs  of  any  stage  of  this  unlawful  conduct. 

4.  Having  become  fully  aware  of  the  true  facts  of  the 
incident  prior  to  its  notes  of  March  11  and  of  March  28, 
1953  and  its  note  of  February  25,  1954,  even  assuming 
which  is  not  the  fact  that  the  responsible  Czechoslovak 
Government  authorities  were  not  already  fully  aware  of 
the  true  facts,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  violated  its 
international  legal  obligations  in  knowingly  stating  to 
the  United  States  Government  and  to  the  international 
public  a  false  version  of  the  true  facts  and  emitting  false 
propaganda   concerning   them. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  it  has  on 
account  of  the  violations  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
of  the  foregoing  legal  duties,  and  hereby  asserts  and  pre- 
fers, against  the  Czechoslovak  Government  a  valid  inter- 
national claim  for  damages  as  specified  below. 


In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  illegal  acts  and  viola- 
tions of  duty  for  all  of  which  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment is  responsible,  the  United  States  Government  has 
suffered  the  following  items  of  damages  and  the  United 
States  Government  demands  that  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment pay  to  it  on  account  thereof  the  following  sums : 

1.  The  value  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  airplane 
F-s4E-type  Number  49-2192A  and  its  equipment,  piloted 
by  Lieutenant  Warren  G.  Brown  in  the  circumstances  an'! 
in  the  times  above  described,  $235,349.41. 

2.  Damages  to  Lieutenant  Warren  G.  Brown,  an  Ameri- 
can national,  in  consequence  of  the  unlawful  actions  of 
the  Czechoslovak   Government   above   described,   $10,000. 

3.  Damages  to  Captain  Donald  C.  Smith,  an  American 
national,  in  consequence  of  the  unlawful  actions  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  above  described,  $1,000. 

4.  Damages  to  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
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willful  and  unlawful  conduct  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment, $25,034.75. 
Total,  $271,384.16. 

VI. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  calls  upon  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  promptly  to  make  its  de- 
tailed answer  to  the  allegations  and  the  demands  made  in 
this  communication.  Should  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment in  its  answer  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  Government  on  account  of  the  foregoing  and 
agree  to  pay  the  damages  suffered,  the  United  States 
Government  is  prepared,  if  requested,  to  present  further 
proof  in  support  of  its  calculations  of  damage  suffered 
and  alleged. 

In  the  event  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  contests 
its  liability,  it  is  requested  so  to  state  in  its  answer.  In 
the  latter  event,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  is  hereby 
notified  that  the  United  States  Government  considers  that 
an  international  dispute  exists  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  pro- 
poses that  the  dispute  be  presented  for  hearing  and  deci- 
sion in  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Since  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  thus  far  not 
filed  with  that  Court  any  declaration  of  acceptance  of  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  the  United  States 
Government  invites  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  file 
an  appropriate  declaration  with  that  Court  or  to  enter  into 
a  Special  Agreement  by  which  the  Court  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  Statute  and  Rules,  proceed  to  a  determination 
of  the  issues  of  fact  and  law  which  have  been  set  forth 
herein ;  and  the  Czechoslovak  Government  is  requested  to 
inform  the  United  States  Government  in  the  reply  to  the 
present  note  of  its  intentions  with  respect  to  such  a 
declaration  or  Special  Agreement. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 


Czechoslovak  Acceptance 
of  Flood  Aid  Offer 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  dated  August  16 
sent  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Prague  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents  its 
compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  its 
note  No.  61  of  July  30,  1954,  concerning  the  dec- 
laration of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  July  29,  1954.1 

The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
appreciates  the  concern  expressed  by  the  American 
people  [regarding]  the  recent  floods  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  offer  of  assistance  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  affected  areas  and  is  willing  to  enter 
into  the  necessary  discussions  concerning  the 
method  of  its  implementation. 


Procedures  for  Exports  to  Austria 

Effective  September  20,  1954,  Austria  will  be 
included  among  the  countries  participating  in  the 
Import  Certificate- Delivery  Verification  (IC/DV) 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  9,  1954,  p.  197. 
August  30,   1954 


procedure,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  announced  on  August  6. 

The  purpose  of  the  IC/DV  procedure,  in  opera- 
tion since  October  1952,  is  to  assist  in  preventing 
the  transshipment  of  strategic  goods.  The  proce- 
dure applies  to  goods  identified  by  the  letter  "A" 
on  the  Positive  List  of  Commodities. 

After  the  cooperative  IC/DV  procedure  goes 
into  effect  with  Austria,  U.S.  exporters  will  be 
required  to  submit  import  certificates  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce  with  their  applications 
for  licenses  to  export  strategic  goods  to  Austria. 
The  import  certificate,  issued  by  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, is  to  be  obtained  by  the  U.S.  exporter 
from  the  Austrian  importer. 

U.S.  license  applicants  will  continue  to  be  re- 
quired to  show  on  their  application  form  the 
import  identification  number  appearing  on  the 
Austrian  Government's  import  authorization. 

As  a  part  of  the  IC/DV  procedure,  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce  may  request  U.S.  exporters 
to  obtain  from  their  Austrian  importers  verifica- 
tion, certified  by  the  Austrian  Government,  that 
the  licensed  goods  have  been  delivered  in  Austria. 

Austria  will  be  the  thirteenth  country  with 
which  the  United  States  cooperates  in  carrying 
out  the  IC/DV  procedure.  The  other  countries 
are  Canada,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Western  Germany,  and 
Japan. 


U.S.  Accepts  Austrian  Proposal 
for  Five-Power  Committee 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  announcement  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  American  Embassy  in 
Vienna  on  August  7. 

In  a  note  dated  August  7,  the  American  Embassy 
in  Vienna  delivered  the  reply  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  Austrian  note  of  July  22  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  five-power  committee 
in  Vienna  to  consider  possible  alleviations  of  the 
present  Austrian  situation.1  The  committee  would 
consist  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  the  Four  Oc- 
cupying Powers  in  Vienna  and  a  representative  of 
the  Austrian  Government. 

The  American  reply  points  out  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  had  and  continues  to  have 
as  its  constant  aim  the  restoration  of  full  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  to  Austria.  With  a  view, 
however,  to  reducing  the  burdens  resting  on  the 
Austrian  Government  and  people  prior  to  their 
achievement  of  full  independence,  the  United 
States  Government  accepts  the  Austrian  proposal. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  note  states  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  committee  in  Vienna 


1  Notes  not  printed. 
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would  not  affect  the  validity  of  existing  Four- 
Power  agreements  relating  to  Austria  and  that, 
while  the  United  States  Government  continues  to 
seek  the  conclusion  of  a  state  treaty,  negotiation 
of  such  a  treaty  would  not  properly  be  within  the 
competence  of  this  committee.  The  United  States 
note  suggests  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee be  held  soon  to  work  out  its  terms  of  refer- 
ence and  procedures  and  to  consider  possible 
measures  for  reducing  the  burdens  and  limitations 
of  the  occupation  in  Austria. 

Notice  of  Hearings  on  Review 
of  General  Trade  Agreement 

Press  release  467  dated  August  21 

The  Department  of  State  gives  notice  that  pub- 
lic hearings  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
from  September  13  through  September  17,  1954, 
concerning  possible  changes  in  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  The  hearings  will  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
for  the  review  and  renegotiation  of  the  General 
Agreement  which  will  take  place  in  Geneva  begin- 
ning November  8,  1954.  Briefs  from  any  inter- 
ested person  will  be  received  by  the  Chairman. 
These  hearings  will  relate  to  the  general  provisions 
of  the  General  Agreement  and  not  to  individual 
commodities  or  tariff  rates. 

The  review  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  has  been  directed  by  the  President  in 
accordance  with  his  Message  to  Congress  on  March 
30, 1954,1  in  which  he  stated  that  the  United  States 
will  "suggest  to  other  Contracting  Parties  revi- 
sions of  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment to  provide  a  simpler,  stronger  instrument 
contributing  more  effectively  to  the  development 
of  a  workable  system  of  world  trade." 

Persons  may  offer  views  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  handling  of  any  problems  now  covered  by  the 
agreement  or  any  related  problem  not  presently 
covered.  Major  matters  which  it  is  already  known 
are  likely  to  be  discussed  at  the  review  in  Geneva 
are  listed  below.  The  review  at  Geneva  of  these 
and  whatever  other  subjects  may  be  raised  will 
include  an  examination  of  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  present  agreement  on  these  topics  have 
worked  satisfactorily  and  may  include  proposals 
for  modification  of  any  of  these  articles  or  for  the 
addition  of  new  articles  on  these  subjects  to  the 
agreement. 

1.  Organizational  provisions  of  Gatt. 

2.  Special  treatment  for  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Agricultural  quotas  and  export  subsidies 
(covered  in  present  agreement  primarily  by  Gatt 
articles  XI  and  XVI). 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602. 


4.  Import  restrictions  for  balance-of -payments 
reasons  (covered  in  present  agreement  primarily 
by  Gatt  articles  XII  through  XV). 

5.  Provisions  relating  to  duration  of  tariff  con- 
cessions (article  XXVIII). 

All  applications  for  oral  presentation  of  views 
concerning  the  forthcoming  review  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  not 
later  than  September  3,  1954.  All  information 
and  views  in  writing  shall  be  submitted  to  him  not 
later  than  September  13,  1954.  Applications  for 
oral  presentation  should  indicate  the  subject  or 
subjects  on  which  the  individual  or  group  desires 
to  be  heard. 

Such  communications  should  be  addressed  to: 

The  Chairman,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Ninth 
Session  of  the  Gatt,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Five  copies  of  written  statements,  either  typed, 
printed,  or  duplicated,  shall  be  submitted. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  at  which  oral  state- 
ments will  be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will  be  at 
10  a.  m.  on  September  13, 1954,  in  the  Department 
of  State  International  Conference  Suite,  11th 
floor,  1778  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington, 

Witnesses  who  make  application  to  be  heard  will 
be  advised  regarding  the  time  and  place  of  their 
individual  appearances.  Appearances  at  hear- 
ings may  be  made  only  by  or  on  behalf  of  those 
persons  who  have,  within  the  time  prescribed, 
made  written  application  for  oral  presentation  of 
views. 

Copies  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  related  protocols  and  schedules  may  be 
inspected  at  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  be  purchased  from  the  Columbia 
University  Press,  International  Documents  Serv- 
ice, 2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Netherlands  Makes  Prepayment 
on  World  Bank  Loan 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  August  11  that  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  prepaid  $52,- 
215,000  and  12,498,000  Belgian  francs  on  a  25-year 
loan  it  received  from  the  bank  on  August  7,  1947. 
The  prepayment  will  cover  the  longest  maturities 
on  the  loan,  those  falling  due  in  the  years  1970, 
1971,  and  1972.  Originally  the  loan  amounted  to 
$195,000,000  of  which  $190,362,000  was  outstand- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  prepayment.  It  will  be  re- 
duced to  $137,861,000  as  a  result  of  the  transaction 
announced  today. 

On  announcing  the  prepayment,  Eugene  R. 
Black,  president  of  the  International  Bank,  said 
that  "in  view  of  this  large  prepayment  and  of  the 
recent  substantial  increase  in  sales  to  investors 
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rom  the  bank's  loan  portfolio,  without  its  guaran- 
;e,  the  bank  has  changed  its  plans  about  financing 
lis  autumn  and  does  not  now  expect  to  sell  any 
ew  issue  in  the  United  States  during  the  remain- 
er  of  1954." 

Over  the  years  the  bank  sold  various  maturities 
f  the  Netherlands  loan,  aggregating  the  equiva- 
snt  of  $13,335,788,  to  investors  both  in  the  United 
tates  and  abroad.  The  equivalent  of  $4,633,000 
f  these  obligations  was  repaid  previously  by  the 
fetherlands  and  $8,703,000  is  still  outstanding  and 
l  the  hands  of  investors.  These  investors  were 
iven  the  option  to  have  their  holdings  prepaid 
y  the  Netherlands.  None  of  them,  however, 
lected  to  accept  the  offer  of  prepayment. 

In  addition  to  the  $195,000,000  loan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  bank  has  lent  $34,000,000  to  other  bor- 
3wers  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  purchase  of 
lips,  aircraft,  and  industrial  machinery.  The 
3cord  of  these  loans  shows  that  all  payments  of 
iterest  and  principal  have  been  made  on  or  before 
le  due  dates  by  the  Government  and  other  bor- 
ders. Of  the  total  of  $229,000,000  lent  in  the 
retherlands,  the  equivalent  of  $72,664,000  has  been 
epaid,  and  $7,548,000  has  been  canceled  at  the 


request  of  a  borrower.  The  total  amount  now 
outstanding  on  loans  in  the  Netherlands  is 
$148,788,000. 

In  commenting  on  the  prepayment,  Mr.  Black 
stated : 

The  $195,000,000  loan  to  the  Netherlands  was  made  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  Netherlands  reconstruction  effort. 
After  undergoing  particularly  severe  wartime  devasta- 
tion, and  having  suffered  the  loss  of  much  of  her  overseas 
territories  and  assets,  the  Netherlands  was  obliged  to 
seek  large  amounts  of  external  assistance  to  rehabilitate 
and  develop  her  agriculture,  industry,  and  merchant  ma- 
rine. The  bank's  loan  enabled  the  Netherlands  to  pur- 
chase abroad  ships,  machinery,  and  materials  vital  to  the 
restoration  of  her  productive  capacity  and  her  export 
potential. 

The  Netherlands'  recovery  since  the  time  of  the  loan 
has  been  impressive.  Industrial  production  has  risen  by 
almost  80  percent  from  1947  to  the  first  5  months  of  1954. 
Exports  have  increased  almost  fivefold.  Gold  and  foreign 
exchange  holdings  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  rose  from  the 
equivalent  of  about  $350,000,000  at  the  end  of  1947  to 
about  $1,220,000,000  on  June  30,  1954.  The  Netherlands 
is  now  resuming  its  prewar  role  as  a  capital  exporting 
country.  The  decision  to  repay  in  advance  of  maturity 
a  large  part  of  its  indebtedness  to  the  International  Bank, 
and  the  recent  successful  flotations  of  a  fl.  40,000,000  issue 
by  the  bank  and  of  a  fl.  100,000,000  issue  by  Belgium  on 
the  Netherlands  capital  market  are  important  evidence 
of  this  regained  position. 


(educing  the  Menace  of  Oil  Pollution 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  POLLUTION  OF  THE  SEAS  AND  COASTS  BY  OIL,  LONDON, 
APRIL  26-fYIAY  12,  1954 


by  Rear  Admiral  H.  C.  Shepheard,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  and  John  W.  Mann  l 


The  pollution  of  the  seas  and  coasts  by  oil  has 
een  a  grave  problem  in  many  countries  for  a  num- 
er  of  years.  As  the  use  of  petroleum  products 
ncreases,  the  threat  to  the  recreational  facilities 
nd  wild  fowl  of  the  coastal  regions  of  the  coun- 
ries  through  pollution  by  oil  becomes  more  seri- 
us.  The  United  States,  in  widening  its  use  of 
petroleum  products  early  in  the  present  century, 
fas  perhaps  the  first  country  to  feel  the  full  im- 
»act  of  oil  pollution.  Legislation  prohibiting  the 
elease  of  oil  into  our  territorial  waters  was  en- 
cted  in  1924.  However,  oily  wastes  discharged 
y  ships  at  considerable  distances  at  sea  may  drift 
shore  and  foul  beaches  and  harbors.  The  power 
o  control  the  behavior  of  a  ship  and  its  personnel 

*For  an  article  by  Mr.  Mann  on  "The  Problem  of  Sea 
Vater  Pollution,"  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7,  1953,  p.  775. 
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on  the  high  seas  lies  with  the  nation  whose  flag 
it  flies.  The  problem  thus  cannot  be  solved  satis- 
factorily without  the  cooperation  of  maritime 
countries. 

An  international  conference  was  convened  at 
Washington  in  1926  to  study  the  subject  and  to 
draft  a  convention  designed  to  abate  this  nuisance. 
The  representatives  of  the  United  States  believed 
at  that  time  that  the  logical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem would  be  a  convention  signed  by  the  maritime 
powers  of  the  world  providing  that  ultimately 
the  discharge  of  oil  at  sea  at  any  time  or  place 
must  be  prohibited.  This  position  did  not  receive 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  other  nations 
represented  at  the  Washington  Conference. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  1926  conference 
to  provide  the  solution  believed  by  the  United 
States  to  be  the  best  approach  at  that  time,  an 
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educational  program  was  established  on  a  national 
basis.  This  method  has  brought  about  substantial 
abatement  of  oil  pollution  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  even  though  the  use 
of  petroleum  products  in  this  country  has  increased 
threefold  since  1926.  The  strict  enforcement  of 
the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924  within  the  jurisdic- 
tional waters  of  the  United  States  also  encouraged 
good  housekeeping  practices. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  northern  European  countries  have 
greatly  increased  their  importation  of  crude  petro- 
leum. This  increase — 300  percent  in  3  years — has 
been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  oil  pollution  of  the 
coastal  regions  of  those  countries.  The  United 
Nations  took  up  the  matter  of  oil  pollution,  and 
concurrently  the  United  Kingdom  set  up  a  work- 
ing group  under  the  chairmanship  of  Percy  Faulk- 
ner, an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  Civil  Aviation,  to  study  the  problem  and 
to  suggest  its  solution.  The  report  of  this  work- 
ing group,  published  in  1953  and  informally  called 
the  "Faulkner  Report,"  contained  recommenda- 
tions which  were  believed,  from  the  British  point 
of  view,  to  be  an  adequate  answer.  In  common 
with  the  studies  which  preceded  the  Washington 
Conference,  and  with  the  conclusions  reached  in 
the  late  1930's  by  the  League  of  Nations,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Faulkner  Report  pointed  to 
the  need  for  the  cooperation  of  substantially  all 
maritime  countries. 

The  United  Kingdom  early  in  1954  invited  the 
maritime  powers  to  a  conference  in  London  to  dis- 
cuss the  oil  pollution  problem  and  to  endeavor 
to  provide  a  generally  acceptable  solution.  The 
United  Nations  had  previously  agreed  to  hold  in 
abeyance  its  consideration  of  the  matter  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  London  Conference. 

The  United  Kingdom  did  not  submit  a  draft 
convention  to  the  nations  invited  to  the  Confer- 
ence, the  intention  being  that  the  Faulkner  Re- 
port would  sufficiently  inform  those  invited  as  to 
the  matters  which  would  be  advanced  for  consid- 
eration. Since  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference, to  be  convened  on  April  26,  1954,  was  not 
received  by  the  United  States  until  January  4, 
1954,  and  since  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  firm  deci- 
sions concerning  the  proposals  of  others  without 
the  guidance  of  a  specific  draft,  it  was  believed  that 
sufficient  time  was  not  available  for  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  position. 

However,  a  Technical  Working  Group  composed 
of  representatives  of  interested  U.S.  Government 
departments  and  of  the  shipping  industry  was 
established  in  Washington  in  February  1954  to 
make  such  examination  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  problem  as  time  permitted  in  order  to  de- 
velop recommendations  to  the  Department  of  State 
which  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  instructions  to 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Conference. 
The  Technical  Working  Group,  after  studying 
the  Faulkner  Report  and  drawing  upon  the  ex- 
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perience  of  the  various  participating  agencies,  con- 
cluded that  several  of  the  recommendations,  such 
as  the  mandatory  requirement  for  installation  un- 
der certain  circumstances  of  mechanical  oily-water 
separators  on  dry-cargo  ships,  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  discharge  of  oily  wastes  and  ballast 
at  any  place  at  any  time  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
establishment  of  greatly  increased  number  and 
capacity  of  port  facilities  for  reception  of  oily 
wastes  and  ballast  which  presumably  would  be 
necessitated  by  such  total  prohibition,  were  not 
realistic. 


Review  of  U.S.  Experience 

A  detailed  review  of  the  oil  pollution  situation 
with  supporting  statistics,  prepared  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Technical  Working  Group, 
showed  that  the  increase  in  the  use  and  transpor- 
tation of  petroleum  products  in  the  United  States 
had  been  accompanied  by  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  degree  of  oil  pollution  and  pointed  out  that 
during  this  period  of  approximately  30  years 
educational  standards  had  been  established  and 
good  housekeeping  practices  had  been  enforced. 

Since  the  United  States,  the  major  user  of  petro- 
leum products,  had  studied  the  problem  and  devel- 
oped methods  for  its  correction  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  Technical  Working  Group  felt  that 
the  measures  employed  in  this  country  should  be 
explained  to  the  Conference  in  London  as  pointing 
to  a  practicable  solution  without  those  features 
contained  in  the  Faulkner  Report  with  which  the 
Group  could  not  agree. 

The  Department  of  State's  instructions  to  the 
United  States  delegation  relating  to  antipollution 
measures  followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Technical  Working  Group.  The  United  States 
delegation,  composed  of  six  members,  was  able  to 
maintain  this  position  throughout  the  Conference 
and  during  its  course  gained  the  support  of  other 
delegations,  some  of  whose  countries  had  not  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  oil  pollution  until  recent 
years. 

At  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  Conference 
the  Soviet  delegation  proposed  that  the  so-called 
People's  Republic  of  China  be  invited  to  send  rep- 
resentatives. This  proposal  was  set  aside  by  the 
Conference  at  a  subsequent  plenary  session  at  the 
instance  of  the  U.  S.  delegation,  which  had  pre- 
sented a  procedural  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Soviet  proposal  should  not  be  considered  because 
it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Conference. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that,  although  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  prin- 
cipal objective,  there  existed  wide  divergence  of 
views  concerning  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Faulkner  Report  and  the  means  by  which 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  might  be 
achieved.  One  of  the  most  controversial  items 
related  to  the  recommendation  that  the  installa- 
tion of  separators  on  dry-cargo  vessels  under  some 
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urcumstances  should  be  a  mandatory  requirement, 
[t  was  the  United  States  position  that,  although 
;eparators  might  serve  some  useful  purposes  under 
sertain  conditions,  at  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
nent  none  of  the  known  oil  separation  devices 
sould  be  unreservedly  commended  for  use  on  dry- 
;argo  vessels.  The  convention  written  at  the  Con- 
'erence  requires  vessels  to  be  so  fitted  as  to  prevent 
he  escape  of  fuel  oil  or  heavy  diesel  oil  into  bilges, 
he  contents  of  which  are  discharged  into  the  sea 
vithout  being  passed  through  an  oily- water  sepa- 
•ator.  The  convention  provides  for  the  establish- 
nent  of  zones  wherein  the  discharge  of  oil  into 
he  seas  would  be  prohibited.  This  provision  is 
!ar  more  consistent  with  the  system  long  in  force 
>ff  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  wherein  a  zone 
s  recognized  by  a  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  than 
he  absolute  prohibition  of  discharge  anywhere 
md  everywhere  as  recommended  in  the  Faulkner 
Report. 

The  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  presented  a 
lumber  of  resolutions  relating  to  objectives  con- 
:erning  which  there  appears  to  be  no  serious  dis- 
Lgreement.2  They  relate  to  such  matters  as  en- 
:ouraging  the  development  of  efficient  oily-water 
eparators,  encouraging  the  provision  of  adequate 
■eception  facilities  for  oily  wastes  and  ballast  at 
■epair  ports  and  terminals  where  needed,  prepara- 
ion  of  manuals,  creation  of  national  committees, 
md  provisions  for  international  exchange  of  inf  or- 
nation. 

itatement  by  U.S.  Delegate 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Conference,  the 
hairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  made  a  final  state- 
aent  as  follows : 

"The  time  appears  to  have  arrived  when  the 
lelegates  may  look  upon  the  accomplishments  of 
he  Conference,  and  may  I  summarize  the  views 
>f  the  United  States  Delegation. 

"Early  this  year  my  Government  received  an 
nvitation  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  at- 
end  this  Conference.  We  considered,  in  view  of 
he  early  date  mentioned,  whether  we  should  take 
nore  time  to  conclude  studies  already  under  way 
>r  contemplated  and  to  try  to  secure  the  views  of 
•epresentative  interested  groups,  or  whether  to 
iccept  the  invitation  for  the  date  specified  and 
>repare  ourselves  as  best  we  could  in  the  interim, 
n  my  country  distances,  as  you  know,  are  great, 
md  it  is  the  custom  of  our  industrial  groups  to 
neet  in  conventions  for  representative  actions  once 
i  year.  These  national  meetings  in  the  case  of  our 
ransport,  shipping,  and  petroleum  associations 
lsually  take  place  in  October  or  November.  In 
irder  that  we  may  bring  to  bear  full  weight  of 
jovernment  and  industry  experience  in  matters 

2  The  texts  of  the  Final  Act  and  of  the  draft  convention 
iave  been  published  by  the  British  Government  (Cmd. 
H97). 


of  national  import,  it  is  most  desirable  for  effective 
action  that  our  problems  be  discussed  to  a  conclu- 
sion at  these  annual  meetings  when  all  sections  of 
our  country  are  fully  represented.  Time  has  not 
permitted  processing  this  most  important  problem 
by  our  normal  procedures,  so  that  much  more  re- 
mains for  us  to  do  when  we  return  home.  After 
careful  consideration  of  our  situation  my  Govern- 
ment concluded  that  in  view  of  the  urgency  ex- 
pressed in  the  invitation  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment we  should  accept  promptly  and  contribute 
all  that  we  could  to  assist  the  conference  under 
the  circumstances. 

"We  believe  our  decision  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  promptly  was  the 
correct  decision,  for  in  this  conference  of  delegates 
representing  many  nations  we  have  found  another 
confirmation  of  the  great  value  of  personal  asso- 
ciation in  matters  of  mutual  concern.  Here  we 
have  heard  from  the  delegates  firsthand  the  extent 
of  pollution  in  their  countries.  Here  we  have 
heard  of  research  and  of  experiments  and  of  sug- 
gested ways  and  means  for  controlling  and  reduc- 
ing pollution,  and  here,  by  picture  and  by  eloquent 
appeal,  we  all  have  heard  the  story  of  the  effects 
of  oil  pollution  on  beaches  and  birds. 

"Mr.  President,  the  delegates  to  this  Conference 
may  differ  as  to  procedure  but  they  are  unanimous 
on  a  common  objective:  The  pollution  of  the  seas 
must  be  cleared  up  promptly. 

"It  is  true  that  some  of  us  have  felt  that  we 
should  rely  entirely  on  a  convention  between  the 
maritime  powers  to  clear  up  this  pollution  of  the 
seas,  and  there  are  others  who  have  felt  that  we 
should  start  immediately  and  apply  ourselves  con- 
tinuously to  the  problem  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  would  pool  all  technical  information 
and  keep  Governments  continually  informed  of 
areas  in  which  pollution  is  critical  so  that  appro- 
priate and  immediate  steps  may  be  taken  for 
correction. 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  delegation 
that  this  Conference  on  the  Pollution  of  the  Seas 
by  Oil  has  been  successful  because  it  has  reached 
conclusions  which  are  representative  of  both 
schools  of  thought  which  have  been  so  ably  pre- 
sented here  by  their  respective  advocates. 

"The  time  approaches  when  the  various  Delega- 
tions will  be  taking  leave  of  each  other  and  return- 
ing to  their  respective  countries.  My  Delegation 
will  return  to  my  Country  dedicated  to  two  tasks, 
the  serious  study  and  consideration  of  the  conven- 
tion which  has  been  produced  by  this  conference, 
and  the  re-doubling  of  our  efforts,  especially  by 
research  and  educational  procedures,  looking  to 
the  successful  control  of  pollution  of  the  seas  by 
oil.  Through  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  will  make  available  to  all  Governments  the 
results  of  the  work  we  have  done  on  oil  pollution 
control.  We  express  to  all  Delegations  here  our 
deep  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  valuable  informa- 
tion and  experience  which  they  have  so  generously 
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made  available  to  us.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  report  to  the  Conference  that  the 
tender  of  cooperation  made  by  the  shipowners  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  read  to  the  General 
Committee  at  an  earlier  date,  was  placed  into 
effect  on  30  April  1954  for  all  United  States  ships 
proceeding  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Northern 
Europe  [see  Annex].  In  support  of  the  same 
objective  the  United  States  Navy  Hydrographic 
Office  and  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  have 
issued  an  official  notice. 

"Mr.  President,  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  their  vision  in 
calling  this  Conference,  their  efficiency  in  conduct- 
ing it,  and  the  many  gracious  acts  and  thoughtful 
considerations  during  its  sessions." 

This  statement  pointed  out  the  serious  study 
which  the  U.  S.  Government  and  industry  have 
given  to  the  problem  of  oil  pollution  and  indicates 
that  the  study  is  of  a  continuing  nature. 

The  Conference  constituted  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  views  of  the  maritime  nations 
concerned  with  this  problem,  including  the  means 
proposed  by  those  nations  to  develop  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  Not  only  were  the  regular  sessions 
and  the  subcommittee  meetings  informative,  but 
useful  ideas  were  also  exchanged  through  discus- 
sions on  a  more  informal  basis. 

Among  the  U.S.  proposals  that  were  adopted 
by  the  Conference  and  later  confirmed  was  the 
establishment  of  international  machinery  for  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation and  technical  data  about  oil  pollution  and 
for  keeping  the  problem  under  review  through  the 
appropriate  organ  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Kingdom  accepted  the  obligation  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  Bureau  Power  or  Central 
Secretariat  until  such  time  as  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (Imco) 
comes  into  effect. 

No  solution  which  was  discussed  appears  at  this 
time  to  be  more  realistic  than  the  educational  pro- 
gram and  other  measures  adopted  by  the  United 
States.  However,  the,  campaign  to  discourage  oil 
pollution  requires  continuing  effort,  and  even 
though  the  United  States  did  not  sign  the  conven- 
tion written  by  the  Conference,  that  document  will 
receive  serious  study  by  government  and  industry. 
The  fact  that  an  international  conference  was  held 
on  this  subject  will  give  impetus  to  American  in- 
genuity to  develop  and  suggest  an  international 
program  to  reduce  the  menace  of  oil  pollution 
prior  to  the  next  international  meeting  in  prospect 
within  the  next  3  years.  In  view  of  the  strong 
position  taken  by  the  United  States  in  advocating 
cooperation,  educational  programs,  study  and  re- 
search, and  dissemination  of  information,  it  be- 
hooves all  affected  interests  in  the  United  States 
to  support  these  methods  and  to  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  to  insure  their  success.  Failure 
of  the  U.S.  proposals  no  doubt  would  eventually 


bring  about  unrealistic  international  regulations 
and  enforcement  measures  or  unilateral  action  by 
countries  suffering  from  oil  pollution  to  impose 
national  requirements  on  all  ships  visiting  their 
ports. 


ANNEX 

American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Inc. 
11  Broadway — New  York  4,  N.  T. 

SPECIAL  BULLETIN 

To :  U.S.  Steamship  Companies 

PREVENTION  OF  OIL  POLLUTION 

The  undersigned  organizations  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  oil  pollution  conditions  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Northern  Europe  are  reported 
to  be  serious.  An  Intergovernmental  Conference  among 
some  40  maritime  nations  is  now  being  held  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  ways  and  means  of  controlling 
such  pollution. 

Our  organizations  are  entirely  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lem that  presently  exists  in  this  critical  area  and  are 
extending  our  fullest  cooperation  to  the  authorities  con- 
cerned. We  strongly  urge  that  all  companies  immediately 
emphasize  to  their  shipmasters,  and  all  shipboard  per- 
sonnel the  acute  necessity  of  observing  all  precautionary 
measures  set  forth  in  the  Oil  Pollution  Manual,  as  supple- 
mented by  the  many  specific  instructions  heretofore  issued 
by  individual  shipowners.  In  so  doing,  specific  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  U.K. 
and  adjacent  areas  and  the  need  for  special  attention  to 
all  preventative  measures. 

Thereafter,  we  further  recommend  that  all  U.S.  ships 
proceeding  to  the  areas  in  question  be  reminded  of  the 
aforementioned  instructions  in  each  voyage  order,  cable 
or  letter. 

We  will  continue  to  keep  you  apprised  of  world-wide 
pollution  conditions  requiring  special  attention,  and  your 
continued  cooperation  is  urgently  solicited. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Inc. 

Association  of  American  Shipowners 
Pacific  American  Tankship  Association 

Pacific  American  Steamship  Association 
American  Tramp  Shipowners  Association 


•  Admiral  Shepheard  and  Mr.  Mann,  coauthors 
of  the  above  article,  were  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man, respectively,  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
International  Conference  on  Pollution  of  the  Seas 
and  Coasts  by  Oil.  Mr.  Mann  is  Acting  Shipping 
Adviser,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications 
Policy,  Department  of  State. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

International  Mathematical  Union  and 
International  Congress  of  Mathematicians 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
17  (press  release  450)  that  the  United  States 
would  be  represented  at  both  the  Second  General 
Assembly    of    the    International    Mathematical 
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Union  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  August  31- 
September  1,  and  the  Tenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Mathematicians  at  Amsterdam,  Septem- 
ber 2-9,  by  the  following  delegates : 

Marshall  Harvey  Stone,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Abraham  Adrian  Albert,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Carl  Einar  Hille,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Saunders  MacLane,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Edward  James  McShane,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  International  Mathematical  Union,  a  semi- 
governmental  organization,  was  formally  estab- 
lished on  September  10, 1951.  The  First  General 
Assembly  of  the  Union  was  held  at  Rome  in  March 
1952.  The  Union  aims  to  promote  international 
cooperation  in  mathematics,  to  support  and  assist 
the  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians  and 
other  international  scientific  meetings  or  confer- 
ences, and  to  encourage  and  support  other  inter- 
national mathematical  activities  considered  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  mathematical 
science  in  any  of  its  aspects — pure,  applied,  or 
educational. 

The  United  States  adheres  to  the  International 
Mathematical  Union  through  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences — National  Research  Council. 
Present  membership  in  the  Union  includes  na- 
tional adhering  organizations  in  27  countries. 

At  the  Second  General  Assembly,  the  Interna- 
tional Mathematical  Union  will  consider  admin- 
istrative, organizational,  and  policy  matters,  in- 
cluding (1)  proposals  regarding  symposia;  (2) 
discussion  of  relations  with  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (Icstj)  and  other 
unions;  and  (3)  adoption  of  the  budget  for  1955- 
58.  A  further  topic  for  discussion  involves  con- 
sideration of  a  proposal  for  the  production  of  a 
film  about  the  universal  role  of  mathematics  and 
mathematicians  at  the  present  time. 

Cinematographic  Art  Exhibition 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
19  (press  release  459)  that  Andrew  W.  Smith,  Jr., 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  had  been  named 
U.S.  representative  to  the  XV  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Cinematographic  Art,  which  convened  at 
Venice,  Italy,  on  July  6.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Smith,  the  following  have  been  designated  to 


represent  the  United  States  for  that  portion  of  the 
exhibition  scheduled  to  convene  on  August  22 : 

Corepresentative 

John  Crain  Kunkel,  111  Blackbury  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Alternate  representatives 

Frank  Dennis,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  Rome,  Italy 

Joseph  D.  Ravotto,  Films  Officer,  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  Hicog,  Bonn,  Germany 

Staff  Assistant 

Elica  Calderara,  Assistant  to  Films  Officer,  United  States 
Information  Agency,  Rome,  Italy 

This  series  of  annual  exhibitions,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Biennale  of  Venice  and  sponsored 
by  the  Italian  Government,  is  designed  to  give 
public  acknowledgment  to  those  films  which  testify 
to  a  genuine  effort  toward  progress  in  cinematog- 
raphy as  a  means  of  artistic  expression  and  of 
spreading  knowledge,  culture,  and  civilization 
throughout  the  world.  The  U.S.  Government  and 
the  private  motion  picture  industry  have  partici- 
pated in  many  of  these  exhibitions.  The  XV 
International  Exhibition  includes  the  VI  Festival 
of  Films  for  Children  and  the  V  International 
Exhibition  of  Documentary  and  Short-Subject 
Films. 


Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
19  (press  release  461)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  represented  at  the  Eighth  Edinburgh  Film 
Festival  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  from  August  22 
to  September  12  by  the  following  delegation : 

United  States  delegate 

Willard  Webb,  Chairman,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Special  representative 

Maurice  Rosenfeld,  870  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Adviser 

Robert    Lawrence,    United    States    Information    Agency, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Opportunity  is  being  taken  to  mark  the  25th 
anniversary  of  documentary  films  and  10  years 
achievement  in  the  production  of  films  for  chil- 
dren. There  will  also  be  a  1-day  conference  on 
"Films  in  Religion."  The  Film  Festival  is  being 
held  as  part  of  the  International  Festival  of  Music 
and  Drama. 
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U.S.  Objectives  in  the  Near  East 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  Represent- 
ative Emanuel  Geller  of  New  York. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CELLER  TO 
SECRETARY  DULLES' 


August  4,  1954. 

Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  O. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Now  that  Britain  has 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  in  view  of 
the  tensions  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  it  is  perti- 
nent to  ask  your  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Did  Egypt  express  any  intention  in  the  Suez 
Canal  settlement  to  improve  her  relations  with 
Israel ? 

2.  The  State  Department  has  ordered  the  ex- 
pediting of  plans  to  provide  Egypt  with  free 
American  munitions  not  unlike  the  grant  of  arms 
given  to  Iraq.  Soon  after  our  Ambassador  Jeffer- 
son Caffery  recently  called  upon  the  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nasser  and 
offered,  it  is  reported,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  such  military  (and  as  well  economic)  aid, 
said  Foreign  Minister  thereupon  announced  the 
decision  of  Egypt  to  build  a  powerful  national 
army.  Will  the  United  States  award  a  similar 
grant  of  arms  to  Israel,  so  that  the  balance  of 
military  power  in  the  Middle  East  will  not  be 
disturbed  to  Israel's  disadvantage? 

3.  Israel's  application  for  military  aid  from 
United  States  has  been  pending  since  1952. 
Should  not  such  application  be  now  granted  ?  It 
has  been  stated  that  Israel's  application  would  be 
granted  "eventually."  "Eventually,"  but  why  not 
now  ?  This  is  the  historic  moment  to  grant  equal- 
ity of  arms  treatment  to  Israel,  Iraq,  and  Egypt. 

4.  Would  not  the  removal  of  British  restraint 


1  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Aug.  5,  1954,  p.  A5811. 
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in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  granting  of  new  mili- 
tary strength  to  Egypt  without  corresponding  aid 
to  Israel  and  without  the  Arab  State  being  ob- 
ligated to  regularize  her  relations  with  Israel,  be 
interpreted  by  the  rulers  of  Egypt  as  a  spur  to  new 
aggression?  I  emphasize  the  truculence  of  the 
Egyptian  leaders  toward  Israel.  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Nasser,  Egypt's  Prime  Minister,  in  a  recent 
speech  indicated  clearly  that  he  regarded  Israel 
as  Egypt's  chief  enemy.  Certainly  arms  would 
not  be  used  by  Egypt  against  any  Russian  threat. 
Egypt  recognizes  none.  Would  they  not  be  used 
against  what  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nasser  calls 
Egypt's  chief  enemy — Israel? 

5.  Did  the  United  States  seek  to  have  Egypt 
abandon  the  blockade  of  cargoes  moving  through 
the  canal  to  and  from  Israel  ?  Such  blockade  is  in 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1888  originally  signed 
by  Egypt,  when  the  canal  was  built.  The  block- 
ade also  has  been  condemned  by  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution  dated  September  1,  1951.  The 
United  States  might  well  demand  compliance  with 
the  council's  resolution  of  condemnation. 

6.  Is  it  proper  for  United  States  to  arm  Egypt 
as  long  as  she  continues  such  illegal  blockade  ? 

7.  Has  the  United  States  taken  cognizance  of 
the  statement  of  the  Egyptian  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Guidance,  Major  Salem,  that  as  soon  as 
British  troops  are  removed  from  Egypt  the 
Egyptian  army  would  be  in  a  position  to  attack 
Israel?  In  the  light  of  such  and  additional  in- 
flammatory threats  of  other  Egyptian  officials, 
will  the  United  States  as  a  signatory  with  France 
and  Britain  of  the  so-called  Tripartite  Agreement 
of  May  25,  1950,2  reaffirm  its  intention  that  any 
act  of  aggression  of  any  of  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  including  Egypt,  would  be  resisted  ? 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  publicly  stated 
they  are  considering  reaffirmation  of  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty.  Also,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  Britain's  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Anthony 
Eden,  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  days  ago, 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  tripartite  declaration 
stressed  the  fact  that  no  arms  should  be  supplied 
to  any  of  the  Arab  states  without  firm  assurance 

2  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  834,  footnote  2. 
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that  such  arms  would  not  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  aggression  against  any  other  Middle  East  state. 

8.  How  would  such  aggression  by  Egypt  against 
Israel  be  resisted?  Would  resistance  be  limited 
merely  to  political  intercession  or  would  political 
pronouncements  be  implemented  by  force  of  arms  ? 

9.  Should  there  not  be  firmer  guaranties  of  the 
Middle  East  status  quo  by  the  three  powers? 
Should  not  military  sanctions  be  imposed  upon  any 
Middle  East  nation,  Arab,  or  Israel,  guilty  of 
aggression  and  hostile  invasion? 

10.  Equally  important  is  the  question  of  whether 
Egypt  will  interfere  with  shipping  passing 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  towards  and  from  the 
Israeli  port  of  Elath.  The  Egyptians  hold  two 
islands  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  gulf.  Has 
the  United  States  considered  this  possible  handi- 
cap to  Israel? 

It  is  to  be  noted  significantly  that  upon  learning 
that  Egypt  had  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  light  weapons  and  munitions  worth 
i>3!/k  million  with  Spain,  the  British  voiced  deep 
objection  in  an  aide  memoire  to  Franco.  Naturally 
:he  British  were  apprehensive  since  they  have 
igreed  to  haul  down  their  flag  in  the  process  of 
concluding  an  evacuation  of  British  military 
forces  from  the  Suez  area. 

11.  It  is  of  double  ironic  interest  that  the  United 
States  Defense  Department  also  expressed  its  con- 
cern to  the  Spanish  general  staff.  Both  the  Brit- 
sh  and  our  Defense  Department  understandably 
mestion  to  what  use  these  arms  would  be  used. 
STow  Spain  agreeable  to  protest  has  agreed  not  to 
supply  arms  to  Egypt.  When  we,  citizens  of  the 
Jnited  States,  asked  the  question  to  what  use  the 
Jnited  States  arms  granted  to  Iraq  would  be  put, 
ve  were  told  that  our  fears  were  merely  neurotic, 
lence  we  must  conclude  what  is  sauce  for  the 
£oose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Now  arms  are  to  be  supplied  to  Egypt  by  us. 
Apparently  we  express  concern  when  Spain  as- 
)ired  to  send  arms  to  Egypt  but  have  no  qualms 
n  sending  them  ourselves. 

May  we  have  an  explanation  of  this  inconsist- 
ncy? 

12.  The  Heads  of  Agreement  concluded  between 
Sgypt  and  Great  Britain  dated  July  27,  1954, 
>ertaining  to  the  Suez  military  bases3  contains 
he  following: 

The  agreement  will  recognize  that  the  Suez  Maritime 
!anal,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  Egypt,  is  a  waterway 
conomically,  commercially  and  strategically  of  interna- 
ional  importance,  and  will  express  the  determination  of 
oth  parties  to  uphold  the  1888  Convention  guaranteeing 
he  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Canal. 

Egypt  has  repeatedly  failed  to  abide  by  these 
uaranties  concerning  free  accessibility  of  the  Suez 
/anal. 

Has  the  United  States  made  any  representations 
o  Egypt  concerning  her  default  in  this  regard? 
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If  not  why  should  not  strong  representations  be 
made  now? 
With  assurances  of  highest  esteem,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emanuel  Celler. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  MORTON  TO 
REPRESENTATIVE  CELLER 

August  11,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Celler:  I  have  received  your  com- 
munication of  August  4,  1954  requesting  com- 
ment on  certain  aspects  of  United  States  relations 
with  Egypt,  Israel  and  other  Near  Eastern  coun- 
tries in  the  light  of  the  recently  concluded  "Heads 
of  Agreement"  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Egypt  on  the  Suez  Base. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  Government  has  been 
deeply  concerned  over  Anglo-Egyptian  relations 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  There  has  been 
cause  for  apprehension  ever  since  a  previous 
Egyptian  government  unilaterally  denounced  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  in  the  spring  of  1951. 
There  has  been  deep  popular  unrest  in  Egypt  and, 
you  will  recall,  a  serious  outbreak  took  place  in 
Cairo  on  January  26, 1952.  It  was  our  conviction 
that  the  prolongation  of  a  situation  of  this  nature 
could  only  entail  a  very  grave  risk  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  whole  area.  For  this  reason  it  was 
a  matter  of  gratification  to  the  Department  to  see 
such  significant  progress  made  in  removing  a 
major  element  of  difficulty  in  Egypt's  foreign 
relations  and  domestic  situation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  shortly  after  the 
signing  of  the  "Heads  of  Agreement"  Lt.  Colonel 
Gamal  Abd  an-Nasr  made  several  public  state- 
ments. In  an  interview  given  to  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  on  August  1,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister is  quoted  as  stating:  "We  entertain  no  evil 
designs  in  respect  of  Israel.  We  only  want  to  be 
able  to  repulse  any  attack  against  us  and  to  defend 
ourselves." 

On  August  3  the  Cairo  press  carried  an  inter- 
view with  a  "highly  placed  Egyptian  source."  He 
was  asked  whether  the  British  negotiators  had 
requested  assurances  that  Egypt  would  not  attack 
Israel.  He  replied  that  "we  talked  about  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  generally.  We 
emphasized  that  we  had  no  intention  of  attacking 
anybody  and  we  pointed  specifically  to  the  armi- 
stice agreement  between  ourselves  and  Israel." 

On  August  3  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  had 
an  interview  with  an  Associated  Press  representa- 
tive. Throughout  the  conversation  the  Prime 
Minister  emphasized  his  desire  for  peace.  He 
stated  that  Egypt's  whole  theme  now  was  con- 
structive planning.  He  added,  "we  do  not  believe 
war  constitutes  constructive  planning." 

In  citing  these  statements,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
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that  this  Government  relies  primarily  on  public 
declarations  of  officials  of  this  area  in  assessing 
the  intentions  of  their  Governments  or  their 
peoples,  but  rather  on  the  cumulative  evidence  of 
reports  from  many  sources  and  primarily  those  of 
our  own  diplomatic  missions.  Due  assessment  in 
this  case,  however,  coincides  with  these  official 
Egyptian  statements.  We  fail  to  find  evidence 
that  any  Arab  state  is  desirous  or  capable  of  sus- 
taining an  aggressive  move  against  Israel. 

The  Israel  request  for  military  assistance  re- 
mains under  consideration  by  this  Government. 
Factors  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  ap- 
plication include  Israel's  present  military  posture, 
which  is  not  one  of  weakness,  and  her  position  in 
the  overall  strategic  concept  of  the  area.  As  con- 
ditions improve  in  the  area  generally  the  role 
which  Israel  could  play  in  the  defense  of  the  Near 
East  should  take  on  added  importance. 

Arms  aid  extended  to  any  country  is  subject  to 
the  legislative  requirement  that  suitable  assurances 
be  given  that  the  arms  will  not  be  used  for  aggres- 
sive purposes.  Due  consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  conditions  existing  in  the  area  at  the  time 
of  actual  shipment  of  military  equipment.  Also, 
because  of  logistical  and  training  factors  any  ship- 
ments made  will  not  have  important  effects  on 
relative  military  strengths  for  a  considerable 
period. 

With  respect  to  a  possible  shipment  of  Spanish 
arms  to  Egypt,  some  time  ago  the  British  were 
apprehensive  that  such  shipments  might  upset  the 
delicate  negotiations  which  led  to  the  signing  of 
the  "Heads  of  Agreement."  We  expressed  concern 
over  the  possibilities  that  the  export  of  arms  might 
prove  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  mutual 
assistance  agreement  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  action  under  this  dec- 
laration, should  the  necessity  arise.  We  are  con- 
stantly discussing  with  the  countries  of  the  area  as 
well  as  the  British  and  French  ways  and  means  by 
which  area  tensions  can  be  reduced.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  such  efforts,  you  may  be  aware  of  our 
attempts  with  these  governments  to  improve  the 
situation  along  the  Jordan-Israel  armistice  line. 

As  regards  your  questions  concerning  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  you  may  rest  assured  the  United 
States  stands  fully  behind  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  September  1,  1951,  calling  upon 
Egypt  to  lift  restrictions  on  Suez  Canal  traffic 
bound  to  or  from  Israel  and  will  continue  to  urge 
compliance  on  the  Egyptian  Government.  My 
letter  to  you  of  August  2  *  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  Senator  Saltonstall 4  is  a  detailed  expres- 
sion of  the  Government's  policy  in  this  regard. 

4  Not  printed. 


It  is  our  belief  that  our  efforts  in  the  Near  East 
towards  promoting  increasing  local  activity  to 
raise  living  standards,  relaxing  of  area  tension,  the 
lessening  of  opportunities  for  communist  exploita- 
tion, and  the  gradual  strengthening  of  the  coun- 
tries of  this  area  can  only  work  to  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  threat  posed  by  Soviet  imperialism  is  of  such 
a  character  that  we  feel  obliged  to  take  immediate 
measures  to  foster  indigenous  defensive  strength, 
and  not  to  delay  such  steps  pending  a  definitive 
settlement  of  intra-area  problems. 

Our  close  friendship  with  Israel  remains  firm, 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  this  Government  regards 
the  step-by-step  reduction  of  tensions  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  its  major  objective  to  strengthen  the  area 
as  a  whole.  It  believes  that  its  present  policies 
serve  that  objective. 

Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Thrtjston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Agreement  With  West  Germany 
on  Surplus  Property  Payment 

Press  release  464  dated  August  20 

Following  are  the  texts  of  notes  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Department  of  State  and  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission  of  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany 
which  constitute  an  agreement  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cles I  and  VII  of  the  Surplus  Property  Payment 
Agreement  of  February  27,  1953.1  The  exchange 
of  notes  provides  for  an  adjustment  of  $2.35  mil- 
lion in  the  $203  million  indebtedness  of  the 
Federal  Republic  under  this  agreement.  This  ad- 
justment arises  with  respect  to  certain  of  the  claims 
asserted  against  the  Federal  Republic  or  its  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  the  reacquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  surplus  property  previously  sold  to  the 
Federal  Republic  by  the  United  States  as  described 
in  the  Department's  press  release  No.  72  of  Febru- 
ary 17,  1954.2 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1953,  p.  373. 

2  Not  printed. 
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ext  of  U.S.  Note 

May  17,  1954 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
o  the  Charge  <T  Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Diplo- 
tiatic  Mission  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
aany  and  refers  to  the  negotiations  which  com- 
rienced  in  Washington  on  February  19,  1954  at  a 
Conference  between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
rnment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
he  Government  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
Lrticles  I  and  VII  of  the  Agreement  between  the 
Jnited  States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  regarding  the  Settlement  of 
he  Obligation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
lany  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  Surplus 
^•operty  Furnished  Germany,  signed  at  London 
n  February  27, 1953.  These  negotiations  are  for 
he  purpose  of  reaching  agreement,  in  accordance 
nth  Article  VII  of  the  Agreement,  on  the  total 
mount  to  be  deducted  from  the  indebtedness  of 
he  Federal  Republic  to  the  United  States  specified 
n  Article  I  of  the  Agreement  in  respect  of  claims 
or  damages  lodged  by  third  parties  against  the 
"ederal  Republic  or  its  agencies  arising  from  the 
eacquisition  of  certain  of  the  surplus  property  by 
he  United  States. 

At  the  outset  of  the  negotiations,  consideration 
-as  given  to  determining  the  total  number  of 
turd  party  claims  which  the  Conference  might  be 
ailed  upon  to  consider.  The  information  avail- 
ble  to  representatives  of  both  Governments  was 
xchanged  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  maximum 
umber  of  claims  involved  was  twenty-two.  A  list 
2tting  forth  these  claims  for  identification  pur- 
oses,  by  number  and  by  name,  is  attached. 

The  Conference  undertook  a  careful  review  and 
tudy  of  the  legal  and  factual  basis  of  the  individ- 
al  claims,  taking  into  account  the  assurances  and 
xplanations  of  the  German  representatives  re- 
arding  German  law,  governmental  procedures, 
nd  pertinent  facts  relating  to  the  claims  them- 
^lves  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
nd  would  be  processed  in  Germany.  While  this 
sview  and  study  has  included  all  of  the  twenty- 
(vo  claims,  it  has  been  completed  to  the  satisfac- 
lon  of  the  Conference  only  with  respect  to  claims 
5-1  through  C-ll  and  C-19. 

In  the  interest  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  con- 
iined  in  Article  VII  of  the  Surplus  Property 
'ayment  Agreement  insofar  as  is  possible  at  this 
ime,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pro- 
oses  an  interim  agreement  to  provide  for  the 
nal  disposition  of  claims  C-l  through  C-ll  and 
1-19,  and  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  further 
tidies  of  the  remaining  claims  as  may  be  re- 
uired,  in  the  following  terms : 

1.  The  United  States  Government  will  allow 
nd  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  will 
ccept  a  deduction  of  $2,350,000  effective  January 
,  1953  from  the  indebtedness  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ublic  specified  in  Article  I  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 


erty Payment  Agreement  of  February  27,  1953  as 
full  and  final  disposition  and  adjustment  as  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  in  respect  of  claims 
C-l  through  C-ll  and  C-19,  as  shown  on  the  at- 
tached list,  including  any  interest  thereon  and  any 
other  costs  relating  thereto. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  will 
undertake  all  further  dealings  with  the  claimants 
regarding  claims  C— 1  through  C-ll  and  C-19,  in- 
cluding any  disposition  which  may  be  made  as  to 
such  claims;  and  the  Federal  Republic  on  behalf 
of  itself  and  all  persons  subject  to  its  jurisdiction 
hereby  releases  and  discharges  the  United  States, 
including  its  agencies  and  instrumentalities  and 
all  officers  and  employees  thereof,  from  any  and 
all  claims  and  liabilities  either  now  existing  or 
hereafter  arising  in  connection  with  transactions 
involved  in  these  twelve  claims,  and  will  indemnify 
and  hold  harmless  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  any  and  all  such  claims  and  liabilities. 

3.  Representatives  of  the  two  Governments  will 
cooperate  in  obtaining  and  assembling  additional 
pertinent  factual  information  regarding  the  re- 
maining ten  claims  so  that  the  review  and  study 
of  these  claims  may  be  completed  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Thereafter,  the  negotiations  will  be  re- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  reaching  agreement  as 
to  what  additional  amount  is  to  be  deducted  in 
respect  of  such  remaining  ten  claims  from  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Federal  Republic  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  Article  I  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Payment  Agreement. 

If  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  is  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  proposals 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  consider  the  present  note  and  your  reply  con- 
curring therein  as  constituting  an  agreement  be- 
tween our  respective  Governments  which  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  your 
note  in  reply. 

Enclosure :  List  of  Claims. 

Department  or  State, 

Washington,  May  17, 1954-. 


NEGOTIATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 
UNDER  ARTICLES  I  AND  VII  OF  THE  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY  PAYMENTS  AGREEMENT 

Agreed  List  of  Claims  for  Reference  Purposes 

C-l  Trucks  and  Spares 

C-2  Metall-Chemie  GmbH— Prop.  Rudolf  Buchmann 

C-3  Kruger  and  Hoffmann 

C-4  Karl  Forster  Kraftfahrzeug  GmbH 

C-5  ACM  A  GmbH  (successor  in  interest  to  Sievert) 

C-6  Paul  Fabricant 

C-7  Tauber  and  Schadendorf 

C-8  Christian  Schenchl 

C-9  NORDAP,  Kraftsfahrzeug  GmbH 

C-10  Bundesbahn  (German  Federal  Railway) 

C-ll  ATEGE 
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C-12  ANSKA  TRUST  III  (Binswagen  Depot) 

C-13  COGIMEX  (Compagnie  Generale  d'Importation  et 

d'Exportation) 

C-14  Allied  Equipment  Company 

C-15  William  J.  Lutes  (U.  S.  Truck  Sales) 

C-16  David  B.  Kaplus 

C-17  Oakland  Truck  Sales 

C-18  Cuban  Truck  and  Equipment  Company 

C-19  Testa  (Cleveland) 

C-20  Richard  Kuhn 

C-21  ANSKA  TRUST  I  (automotive  engines) 

C-22  ANSKA  TRUST  II  (Mannheim  Depot) 


Text  of  German  Note 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  has  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
note  of  May  17,  1954  which  reads  as  follows : 

(See  text  of  U.S.  Note) 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  in- 
terim has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  proposals  set  forth  in  his  note  of 
May  17,  1954  are  acceptable  and  that  the  German 
Federal  Government  concurs  with  the  further  pro- 
posal that  that  note  and  this  reply  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  constituting  an  agreement  between  our  re- 
spective Governments  which  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  this  reply  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  17, 1954-. 


Current  Actions 

STATUS  LIST* 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization 

Signed  at  Washington  under  date  of  October  11,  1947 

States  which  have  deposited  instruments  of  ratification 
of  or  accession  to  the  Convention  and  are  members  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization : 


State 


Argentina 

Australia ' 

Belgium ' 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic. 


Date  of  deposit 
of  instrument 
of  ratification 


Jan.  2, 1951 
Mar.  14, 1949 
Feb.  2, 1951  * 


Mar.  15, 1950* 
Aug.  19,1949 


Date  of  deposit 

of  instrument 

of  accession 


May  15,1954 
Mar.  12, 1952 
Apr.   12,1948 


Date  of  entry 
into  force  J 


Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
June 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


1, 1951 
23, 1950 

4, 1951 
14, 1954 
14, 1950 
11, 1952 
23, 1950 
23, 1950 


1  As  of  Aug.  13,  1954. 
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State 


Canada 

Ceylon 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark  > 

Dominican  Republic.   .  .  . 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France  > 

Germany,  Fed.  Republic  of. 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iraq 


Ireland  .  .  . 
Israel    .... 

Italy 

Japan  .... 
Lebanon .  .  . 
Luxembourg . 
Mexico  .  .  . 
Netherlands  • 
New  Zealand 
Norway  .  .  . 
Pakistan.  .  . 
Paraguay  .  . 
Peru 


Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal  a 

Rumania 

Spain  i 

Sweden 

Switzerland , 

Syria , 

Thailand , 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic 

Union  of  South  Africa «... 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land 3 

United  States  of  America.  . 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


Date  of  deposit 
of  instrument 
of  ratification 


Date  of  deposit 

of  Instrument 

of  accession 


July   28,1950 


Mar.  2, 
Mar.  4, 
July  26, 
July  10, 
Sept.  15, 
June  7, 
Jan.    10, 


1951 
1952 
1949 
1951 
1949 
1951 
1950 « 


Jan. 
Dec. 


7, 1949 
5, 1949 


Jan.  20, 1950 ' 
Mar.  21, 1952 


Feb.  15,1951 
Jan.  16,1948 
Apr.  27,1949 


Mar.  14, 1950 
Jan.  9, 1951  ' 


May  27, 1949 
Sept.  12, 1951 
Apr.  2, 1948 
Dec.  9, 1948 
Apr.  11,1950 
Sept.  15, 1950 


Apr.  5, 1949 
May  16, 1950 
Jan.  15, 1951 * 


Nov.  10, 1948 
Feb.  23,1949 


July   11,1949 
Aug.    5,1949 


Jan.    17,1950 


Dec.  14,1948 
May  4,1949* 
Jan.    11,1951 


Dec.     7,1948* 


May  23, 1951 


Dec.     3, 1953 


June  10,1954 
Aug.  14,1951 


Nov.  16, 1950 
Feb.  21,1950 


Sept.  30, 1949 


Aug.  11,1953 
Dec.  22,1948 
Oct.   29,1952 


Dec.  30,1949 


Aug.  18,1948 
Feb.  27,1951 


July   16,1952 


Apr.  12,1948 
Apr.     2, 1948 


June  16,1950 


1 

IV! 

ir: 
<t 
to 

Aug.  27, 1950:  K 


Date  of  entry 
into  force  J 


if; 


I 


June  22,1951 
Apr.  1, 1951 
Apr.  3, 1952 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Aug.  9,1951 
Mar.  23, 1950 
July  7, 1951 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Jan.  2, 1954 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 
July  10,1954 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Apr.  20,1952 
Sept.  13, 1951 
Mar.  17, 1951 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Dec.  16,1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Apr.  13,1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Feb.  8, 1951 
Sept.  10, 1953 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Nov.  28, 1952 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Oct.  12,1951 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 
May  11,1950 
Oct.  15,1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 
June  15,1950 
Feb.  14,1951 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Mar.  29, 1951 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Aug.  15,1952 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 

Mar.  23, 1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 

Mar.  23, 1960 


Mar.  23, 1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 
Feb.  10,1951 
July  16,1950 
Mar.  23, 1950 


2  The  Convention,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  35  thereof,  entered  into  force  on  Mar.  23,  1950, 
between  the  Governments  of  Australia,  Burma,  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Czechoslovakia,  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Iceland, 
India,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Peru,  Philippines,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Thailand,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  United  States  of  America,  and  Yugoslavia. 

3  For  territorial  application,  see  following  listings. 

4  Instrument  of  ratification  included  Protocol  Concern- 
ing Spain. 

6  A  declaration  concerning  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
was  received  with  the  Egyptian  instrument  of  ratification. 
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Territories  or  groups  of  territories  maintaining  their 
n  meteorological  services  which  by  virtue  of  the  dec- 
ations  given  on  their  behalf  by  the  State  responsible 
:  their  international  relations,  in  accordance  with  the 
jvisions  of  articles  3(d)  and  34(a)  of  the  Convention, 
e  separate  members  of  the  World  Meteorological 
ganization : 


Date  of  receipt 
of  declaration 
lgium  for: 

Belgian  Congo Feb.     2,  1951 

ance  for: 

Cameroons  under  French  Trusteeship  .    .  Dec.     5,  1949 

French  Equatorial  Africa Dec.     5,  1949 

French  Oceanic  Colonies Dec.     5,  1949 

French  Somaliland Dec.     5,  1949 

French  Togoland Dec.     5,  1949 

French  West  Africa Dec.     5,  1949 

Indo  China Dec.     5,  1949 

Madagascar Dec.     5,  1949 

Morocco  (not  including  the  Spanish  Zone)  Dec.     5,1949 

New  Caledonia Dec.     5,  1949 

Tunisia Dec.     5,  1949 

itherlands  for: 

The  Netherlands  Antilles  (Curagao)    .    .  Sept.  12,  1951 

New  Guinea  (The  Netherlands  Indies)   .  Sept.  12,  1951 

Surinam Sept.  12,  1951 


Territories  or  groups  of  territories  maintaining  their 
m  meteorological  services  which  by  virtue  of  the  notifl- 
tions  of  application  given  on  their  behalf  by  the  State 
sponsible  for  their  international  relations,  in  accordance 
ith  the  provisions  of  Articles  3  (e)  and  34  (b)  of  the 
jnvention,  are  separate  members  of  the  World  Meteor- 
agical  Organization : 


Date  of  receipt 
of  notification 
of  application 
iain  for: 

Spanish  Guinea Mar.  25,    1954 

Spanish  Morocco Mar.  25,    1954 

aited    Kingdom    of    Great    Britain    and 
orthern  Ireland  for: 

British  Caribbean  Territories Sept.  24,    1953 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Jamaica  (including  Turks  and  Caicos 

Islands) 
Leeward  Islands  (Antigua,  Montserrat, 
St.  Christopher  and  Nevis  and  the 
Virgin  Islands) 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Windward    Islands    (Dominica,    Gre- 
nada, St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent) 


Territories  and  areas  to  which  the  Convention  has  been 
mlied  by  various  States,  by  virtue  of  the  membership  of 
lose  States  in  the  World  Meteorological  Organization, 
hich  territories  and  areas  are  not  separate  members 
'  the  Organization : 


Australia  for — Continued  notification 

Nauru  (under  Joint  Trusteeship)6    .    .    .    Oct.    26,  1950 
Belgium  for: 

Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi .    .    .    Feb.     2,  1951 
Denmark  for: 

Greenland Jan.    25,  1952 

France  for: 

Algeria Dec.     5,  1949 

French  Guiana Dec.     5,  1949 

French  West  Indies Dec.     5,  1949 

Reunion Dec.     5,  1949 

Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon Dec.     5,  1949 

Saar Dec.     5,  1949 

Valleys  of  Andorra Dec.     5,  1949 

New  Hebrides  (Condominium)     ....    Sept.    1,  1953 
Portugal  for: 

Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa)     .    .    .    Jan.    15,  1951 
Mozambique  (Portuguese  East  Africa)   .    Jan.    15,  1951 
United    Kingdom    of    Great    Britain    and 
Northern  Ireland  for: 

Bermuda Dec.  14,  1948 

Central  African  Territories Dec.  14,  1948 

[Listed  in  Annex  II  of  the  Convention  as 
"Rhodesia"] 
Northern  Rhodesia  (Protectorate) 
Nyasaland  Protectorate 
Southern  Rhodesia 

Hong  Kong Dec.   14,  1948 

Malayan  Territories Dec.  14,  1948 

[Listed  in  Annex  II  of  the  Convention  as 
"Malaya"] 
Singapore 

Federation  of  Malaya 
North  Borneo 
Sarawak 

Brunei  (Protected  State) 
The  East  African  Territories  and  Indian 

Ocean  Islands Dec.  14,  1948 

[Listed  in  Annex  II  of  the  Convention  as 
"British   East   Africa"   and    "Mau- 
ritius"] 
Kenya  (Colony  and  Protectorate) 
Uganda  Protectorate 
Tanganyika  (Trust  Territory) 
Zanzibar  Protectorate 
Mauritius 
Seychelles 

The  West  African  Territories Dec.   14,  1948 

[Listed  in  Annex  II  of  the  Convention  as 
"British  West  Africa"  and  "Came- 
roons"    (under     United     Kingdom 
Trusteeship)  ] 
Nigeria  (a)   Colony 

(b)  Protectorate 

(c)  Cameroons  under  United 

Kingdom  Trusteeship 
Gold  Coast  (a)   Colony 

(b)  Ashanti 

(c)  Northern  Territories 

(d)  Togoland       under 

United     Kingdom 
Trusteeship 
Sierra  Leone   (Colony  and  Protector- 
ate) 
Gambia  (Colony  and  Protectorate) 
Portugal  for: 

Azores  Archipelago Jan.    15,  1951 

Madeira  Islands Jan.    15,  1951 

Cape  Verde  Islands Jan.    15,  1951 

Portuguese  Guinea Jan.    15,  1951 


Date  of  receipt  of 
notification 
ustralia  for: 

Papua Oct.    26,  1950 

Norfolk  Island Oct.    26,  1950 

New  Guinea  (under  Australian  Trustee-     Oct.    26,  1950 
ship) . 


6  It  is  stated  in  the  Australian  notification  that  "The 
Trusteeship  Agreement  designates  the  Governments  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  the 
Joint  Administering  Authority,  with  the  Government  of 
Australia,  continuing,  on  behalf  of  the  Administering 
Authority,  to  exercise  full  powers  of  legislation,  adminis- 
tration and  jurisdiction  in  and  over  the  Territory." 
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Date  of  receipt  of 
notification 

Portugal  for — Continued 

Islands  of  S.  Tome'  and  Principe,  and  the 

Fortress  of  S.  Joao  Baptista  de  Ajuda  .    Jan.  15,  1951 

Portuguese  India  (Estado  da  India) .    .    .    Jan.  15,1951 

Macao Jan.  15,  1951 

Portuguese  Timor Jan.  15,  1951 

Spain  for: 

Africa     Occidental     Espafiola     (Spanish 

West  Africa) Feb.  27,  1951 

Valleys  of  Andorra Apr.  13,  1951 

Union  of  South  Africa  for: 

Territory  of  South  West  Africa    ....    Jan.  17,  1950 

United    Kingdom    of    Great    Britain    and 
Northern  Ireland  for: 

Aden  (Colony  and  Protectorate)  ....    Dec.  14,  1948 

Basutoland Dec.  14,  1948 

Bechuanaland  (Protectorate) Dec.  14,  1948 

British  Solomon  Islands  (Protectorate)  .    Dec.  14,  1948 

Falkland  Islands  and  Dependencies  .    .    .    Dec.  14,  1948 

Fiji Dec.  14,  1948 

Gibraltar Dec.  14,  1948 

Gilbert  and  EUice  Islands Dec.  14,  1948 

Malta Dec.  14,  1948 

Swaziland Dec.  14,  1948 

New  Hebrides  (Condominium)     ....    Sept.  1,  1953 

British  Somaliland  (Protectorate)    .    .    .    Nov.  2,  1953 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  O.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Educational  Exchange  Grants.  Pub.  5484.  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Series  29.    21  pp.     100. 

A  pamphlet  prepared  for  applicants  on  grants  which  sum- 
marizes the  objectives  and  basic  laws  authorizing  the 
International  Educational  Exchange  Program. 

Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States,  April  1, 
1954.  Pub.  5448.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series 
35.    48  pp.    20<*. 

An  official  list  of  the  foreign  consular  offices  in  the  United 
States,  their  jurisdictions,  and  recognized  personnel  pre- 
pared for  the  convenience  of  Government  agencies,  State 
tax  officials,  chambers  of  commerce,  judicial  authorities, 
and  other  organizations  or  persons  who  must  deal  with 
representatives  of  foreign  governments. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  TIAS  2751.  Pub.  5354.  3 
pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Addis  Ababa  June  12  and  13, 
1952. 

Amendment  to  Anglo-French  Agreement  for  Reestablish- 
ment  of  International  Administration  of  Tangier.  TIAS 
2752.    Pub.  5355.     19  pp.     15tf. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  and  Other  Govern- 
ments— Signed  at  Tangier  Nov.  10, 1952. 


Technical    Cooperation — Program   of   Education.     TIAS 

2754.  Pub.  5364.     4  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Dated  at  Baghdad  Feb.  26  and  May  21, 
1952. 

Technical   Cooperation — Public  Works   Program.    TIAS 

2755.  Pub.  5365.    4  pp.    5tf 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Dated  at  Baghdad  Feb.  27  and  May  21, 
1952. 

Relief  From  Taxation  on  Defense  Expenditures.  TIAS 
2784.     Pub.  5200.     14  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Portugal.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Lisbon  Apr.  1,  1953. 

High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  TIAS 
2786.     Pub.  5202.     41  pp.     200. 

Convention,  with  Annex  and  Protocol,  between  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan — Signed  at  Tokyo  May  9,  1952. 

Technical  Cooperation — Program  of  Education.  TIAS 
2804.     Pub.  5265.     5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  United  States  and  Ethiopia,  super- 
seding and  replacing  agreement  of  June  17  and  18,  1952. 
Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Addis  Ababa  June  23  and 
25,  1953. 

Economic  Cooperation.    TIAS  2815.     Pub.  5234.   3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, amending  agreement  of  July  6,  1948,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  London  Feb.  25,  1953. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Designation 

Niles  W.  Bond  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs,  effective 
August  12. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  August  18  confirmed  Robert  McClintock 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Cambodia. 

The  Senate  on  August  18  confirmed  Charles  W.  Yost 
to  be  Minister  to  Laos. 

The  Senate  on  August  20  firmed  John  J.  Muccio  to  be 
Minister  to  Iceland. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  August  16-22 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  August  16  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  442 
of  August  14. 

Subject 

Guatemala  credentials  (re- write). 

Viet-Nam  credentials  (re-write). 

Wainhouse :  Charter  review. 

McClintock   nomination   to   Cambodia. 

Delegates  to  mathematical  conference. 

Educational  exchange. 

Yost  nomination  to  Laos. 

U.S.  note  to  Denmark.     ( See  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  16,  p.  251.) 

U.S.  note  to  Denmark.     (See  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  16,  p.  251.) 

Dulles  :  General  Smith  resigns. 

U.S. -Panamanian  discussions. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  statement. 

Cinematographic  Art   Exhibition. 

Dulles :  Message  to  Mrs.  De  Gasperi. 

Delegates  to  Edinburgh  Film  Festival. 

De  Gasperi  death. 

Murphy :  Military  power  and  foreign 
policy. 

Surplus  property  payment  agreement. 

U.S.  note  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Senators  to  attend  conferences. 

Hearings  on  Gatt. 

De  Gasperi  funeral. 

Pakistan  flood  relief  agreement. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Our  European  Allies 


by  Livingston  T.  Merchant 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs x 


I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  about  our  rela- 
tions with  our  allies — particularly,  our  relations 
with  our  allies  in  Europe.  This  is  a  lively  topic 
at  the  moment.  During  recent  months,  the  re- 
lationships between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  allied  with  us  have  been  the  subject  of 
more  intense  public  discussion  than  at  any  other 
time  within  my  memory. 

While  debates  of  this  kind  usually  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  exaggerated  criticism,  I  be- 
lieve the  present  discussion  has  many  useful 
features.  It  provides  evidence  of  the  growing 
realization  of  America's  stake  in  what  happens 
in  the  world — our  increasing  awareness  of  the  real 
problems  we  face  in  our  quest  for  peace  and  sur- 
vival. Actually,  the  question  of  relationships 
with  our  allies — how  we  are  to  conduct  ourselves 
toward  them,  how  they  conduct  themselves  to- 
ward us — lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  American  foreign  policy. 

One  of  the  most  significant  historical  develop- 
ments of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  the  rapid 
shift  of  the  United  States  from  a  "lone  wolf" 
defense  policy  to  a  position  of  active  participa- 
tion in  worldwide  collective  security  arrange- 
ments. This  revolutionary  transformation  in 
American  policies  has  not  resulted  primarily 
from  the  decisions  or  actions  of  professional 
diplomats.  It  has  not  been  caused  by  personal 
preferences  or  prejudices.  Only  in  a  limited  de- 
gree has  it  resulted  from  the  views  of  Presidents, 
congressional  leaders,  or  Secretaries  of  State. 
Rather,  this  transformation  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  changed  environment  in  which  we  live.  I 
doubt  that  any  President  or  any  Secretary  of 
State  has  ever  influenced  American  foreign  policy 
as  much  as  the  Wright  brothers,  or  Marconi  and 
Forrest,  or  Enrico  Fermi,  or  a  host  of  similar 
scientists  and  inventors. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commis- 
sion and  the  Security  Commission  of  the  American  Legion 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Aug.  27  (press  release  480). 


Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  technological  develop- 
ments have  caused  the  world  to  grow  smaller  and 
have  made  the  United  States  more  vulnerable  to 
attack.  This  vulnerability  has  been  increased  by 
other  factors,  such  as  the  disintegration  of  the 
balance-of-power  system  which  prevailed  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  emergence  of  an  expan- 
sionist hostile  power  bloc,  in  the  form  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  and  the  growing  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  raw  materials  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  This  combination  of  circumstances  has 
undermined  the  physical  security  we  once  took  for 
granted  and  has  placed  us  in  a  position  of  grave 
danger. 

Today  this  Nation  and  other  free  nations 
throughout  the  world  are  engaged  in  a  gigantic 
struggle  for  survival  against  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  most  aggressive,  most  devilishly  in- 
genious, and  most  ruthless  regimes  in  human  his- 
tory. Some  people  have  described  this  struggle 
as  a  "cold  war."  To  the  American  soldiers  who 
fought  in  Korea,  the  French  soldiers  who  fought 
in  Indochina  and  their  Asiatic  allies,  the  British 
in  Malaya,  I  doubt  that  the  term  "cold  war"  would 
seem  suitable.  There  was  nothing  cold  about  it, 
except  perhaps  the  weather  in  Korea.  Neverthe- 
less, I  think  we  all  recognize  that  this  struggle  is 
something  new — that  it  is  being  conducted  in  a 
way  which  has  no  historical  precedent. 

The  Soviet  Pattern  of  Aggression 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist empire  are  determined  to  dominate  the 
world.  While  they  are  not  bound  to  any  particu- 
lar timetable,  they  have  been  quite  frank  in  letting 
us  know  their  ultimate  intentions.  In  this  sense, 
Soviet  ambitions  are  closely  similar  to  the  ambi- 
tions of  other  aggressive  dictatorships  throughout 
history,  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Hitler. 
But  the  Soviet  pattern  of  aggression  differs 
sharply  from  that  employed  by  earlier  aggressors, 
in  terms  of  its  grand  strategy,  the  power  at  its  dis- 
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posal,  and  the  variety  of  its  tactics  in  applying 
that  power. 

So  far,  the  Communist  empire  has  shown  no  in- 
clination to  launch  a  direct  attack  upon  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  Communist  ambitions — the 
United  States  of  America.  If  the  United  States 
could  be  crushed,  it  would  be  relatively  easy  for 
the  Communists  to  take  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  the  Soviet  leaders  have  demonstrated  a  gen- 
uine and  healthy  respect  for  American  industrial 
and  technological  superiority.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  they  hope  to  nullify  this  superiority  by 
taking  over  the  rest  of  the  world  first.  If  they  can 
conquer  additional  territory,  enslave  additional 
millions  of  people,  gain  new  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources,  seize  additional  factories  and 
laboratories,  they  know  that  they  can  eventually 
achieve  a  position  of  military,  economic,  and 
political  power  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  By  military  conquest  of  one 
country,  political  subversion  of  another,  and  neu- 
tralizing still  another,  their  aim  is  gradually  to 
strengthen  themselves  and  weaken  the  free  peoples 
to  such  an  extent  that  further  resistance  to  their 
ambitions  will  be  impossible.  This  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  "cold  war." 

Another  striking  difference  between  the  Soviet 
pattern  of  conquest  and  the  methods  employed  by 
past  aggressors  is  the  great  emphasis  the  Com- 
munists place  upon  nonmilitary  techniques.  They 
are  quite  willing  to  use  armed  force  when  it  suits 
their  purposes,  as  we  saw  in  Korea.  They  prefer, 
of  course,  to  make  their  military  attacks  under  the 
cloak  of  civil  war,  as  in  Greece  and  Indochina. 
But  they  are  also  highly  efficient  in  the  art  of 
political  warfare.  They  have  agents  and  propa- 
gandists in  every  country  on  earth.  They  are 
alert  to  every  weakness  of  free  society,  economic 
or  social.  They  conduct  a  continual  war  of  at- 
trition against  free  governments  and  try  to  build 
up  political  forces  within  every  nation  to  serve 
Communist  interests,  in  hopes  of  taking  over  these 
nations  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  armed 
force.  They  recognize  that  their  propaganda  has 
an  insidious  appeal  to  people  who  are  suffering 
poverty  and  oppression,  and  they  know  that  eco- 
nomic, or  social,  or  political  weakness  in  any  free 
nation  offers  them  as  many  opportunities  as  mili- 
tary weakness.  Usually,  they  employ  a  multiple- 
pronged  attack  in  which  the  use — or  the  threat — 
of  military  force,  political  agitation,  propaganda, 
economic  pressure,  and  social  disruption  are  skill- 
fully combined. 

We  would  be  blinding  ourselves  to  the  fact  if 
we  failed  to  recognize  that  these  Communist  tac- 
tics have  been  diabolically  successful.  Since 
World  War  II  the  Communist  rulers  have  added 
more  than  600  million  people  to  their  empire. 
They  are  maintaining  the  largest  peacetime  armies 
in  history.  They  have  a  large  and  expanding 
industrial  establishment  to  back  up  their  military 
machine.     Communist    political    influences    are 


dangerously  strong  in  many  free  areas  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Soviet  atomic  power 
is  increasing  steadily.  When  all  these  things  are 
added  together,  it  becomes  clear  that  we  have  never 
confronted  a  more  deadly  threat  to  our  survival. 

I  doubt  that  anything  is  more  important  to  the 
future  of  every  citizen  of  this  country  than  our 
success  in  meeting  and  countering  this  threat. 
Our  very  lives,  and  the  lives  of  millions  yet  un- 
born, will  almost  certainly  depend  upon  the  in- 
telligence and  vigor  with  which  we  conduct  our 
international  relations  during  the  next  few  years. 

To  be  successful  in  halting  and  reversing  the 
Communist  tide,  we  need  all  the  strength  we  can 
muster.  The  degree  of  strength  we  attain  will 
determine  our  chances  of  avoiding  the  catastrophe 
of  atomic  war  and  will  also  determine  our  ability 
to  win  such  a  war  if  it  is  forced  upon  us.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  diplomatic  or  military  expert 
to  see  that  the  strength  of  the  United  States  alone, 
even  if  developed  to  the  limits  of  our  potential,  is 
not  sufficient  to  guarantee  peace  or  security.  If 
we  are  to  do  no  more  than  hold  the  Communists 
in  check,  we  still  must  place  reliance  not  solely 
in  our  own  strength,  but  in  the  combined  strength 
of  the  free  world  as  a  whole.  This  is  even  truer 
if  we  are  ever  to  hope  to  reverse  the  Communist 
tide.  And  this  brings  us  squarely  to  the  problem 
of  our  relationships  with  our  allies. 

Who  Are  Our  Allies? 

First  of  all,  let  us  be  quite  clear  in  our  own 
minds  what  we  mean  by  the  expression  "our  allies." 
Our  allies  are  those  nations  to  whom  we  are  bound, 
and  who  are  bound  to  us,  by  specific  treaty  obliga- 
tions. First — speaking  chronologically — we  have 
the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  binds  us  in 
alliance  with  the  20  other  American  Republics  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Next  we  have  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  which  is  a  defensive  alliance 
among  the  14  nations  who  are  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  We  have 
the  Anzus  Treaty  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. We  have  security  pacts  with  the  Philip- 
pines and  with  Japan.  Putting  all  those  together 
we  are  bound  by  treaties  and  alliances  with  37 
other  free  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  Pacific.  And  negotiations  are 
opening  shortly  in  Manila,  looking  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  a  defensive  pact  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Now,  some  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  have  not  yet 
learned  to  look  at  our  allies  in  the  perspective  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Some  of  us  are  too  often 
inclined  to  view  our  foreign  commitments  in  terms 
of  the  experience  of  the  First  World  War  and  to 
believe  that  their  purpose  is  to  help  other  coun- 
tries— to  "pull  other  nations'  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire."  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Even  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  we  had  a 
vital  stake  in  the  outcome.    Today,  our  interests 
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are  overwhelmingly  involved.  The  "chestnuts" 
belong  to  us,  and  we  should  never  forget  it. 

It  is  unrealistic,  of  course,  to  describe  our  al- 
liances solely  in  terms  of  cold-blooded  self-interest. 
The  American  people  are  not  coldblooded.  We 
have  a  genuine  humanitarian  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  other  peoples.  These  humanitarian  in- 
stincts are  intensified  by  the  traditional  bonds  of 
culture  and  kinship  which  link  us  to  the  Old 
World.  When  the  Marshall  Plan  for  European 
Economic  Recovery  was  under  consideration  in 
this  country,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  supported  it  for  reasons  of  generosity 
without  thinking  very  much  about  whether  Amer- 
ican interests  were  at  stake. 

But  our  interests  are  at  stake.  When  we  ignore 
considerations  of  generosity  and  humanitarianism 
and  take  a  hard-boiled  view  of  our  national  in- 
terests, we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
strength,  stability,  and  unity  of  other  free  nations 
are  absolutely  essential  to  our  own  survival. 
Fundamentally,  we  have  two  broad  objectives  with 
respect  to  these  nations.  First,  we  cannot  afford 
to  see  their  territory,  people,  and  resources  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Communist  empire  and  added  to  the 
Soviet  war  potential.  Second,  we  want  these 
countries  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  maximum 
contribution  to  our  security,  both  in  conducting 
the  cold  war  and,  if  necessary,  in  fighting  any  hot 
war  the  Communists  may  launch  against  us.  In 
other  words,  we  want  these  nations  to  be  on  our 
side,  and  not  under  Russia's  thumb.  It's  as  simple 
as  that. 

Our  Allies'  Contributions 

Some  people  still  ask :  "What  do  these  foreign 
countries  have  that  we  need  ?"  That  is  a  question 
that  is  always  well  worth  answering,  because  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  what  we  give  to  our  allies 
in  terms  of  money,  manpower,  and  commitments, 
but  we  hear  relatively  little  about  what  they  give 
us.  Let  me  outline  briefly  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  depends  upon  other  free 
nations. 

First,  we  all  know  that  the  United  States  has 
only  six  percent  of  the  world  population.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Soviet  bloc  outnumbers  the 
United  States  5  to  1  in  manpower.  But  the  free 
world  as  a  whole  still  outnumbers  the  Soviet  bloc 
by  a  margin  of  2  to  1.  In  terms  of  human  re- 
sources, therefore,  the  United  States  alone  is  al- 
ready greatly  inferior  to  the  Communist  empire, 
but  we  retain  a  marked  advantage  if  our  strength 
is  combined  with  that  of  other  free  nations. 

Man  for  man,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  the  most  abundant  scientific,  technical,  and 
industrial  skills  in  the  world.  But  Western 
Europe  is  the  cradle  of  modern  technology  and 
modern  industry,  and  the  scientists  of  such  coun- 
tries   as    France,    Germany,    Italy,    and    Great 


Britain  have  made,  and  are  making,  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  future  scientific  progress.  We  all 
remember,  I  hope,  how  scientists  from  nearly  a 
dozen  European  countries  and  Canada  pooled 
their  knowledge  and  ingenuity  with  ours  in  the 
development  of  the  original  atomic  bomb.  In  the 
years  to  come,  our  security  will  depend  increas- 
ingly upon  the  progress  of  science  and  techniques. 
Through  cooperation  with  allied  countries,  we 
should  be  able  to  maintain  our  scientific  lead.  But 
if  these  countries  should  be  enslaved  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  skills  of  peoples  now  free  would  in- 
evitably contribute  to  the  Communist  potential. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  single  treasure 
house  of  natural  resources  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Nevertheless,  we  possess  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  resources  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole.  Today,  the  United  States  depends  upon 
foreign  countries  for  adequate  supplies  of  50 
vital  raw  materials,  including  such  items  as  nat- 
ural rubber,  nickel,  tin,  manganese,  and  chromium. 
Without  these  imports  our  industry  would  be 
forced  to  find  substitutes  for  many  of  the  mate- 
rials that  are  now  vital  to  the  construction  of 
modern  weapons  of  war.  And  for  some  there  just 
are  no  substitutes. 

Our  export  markets  are  less  directly  vital  to  our 
security,  but  they  are  very  important  to  our  na- 
tional economic  health,  on  which  security  ulti- 
mately depends.  The  United  States  now  exports 
about  40  percent  of  its  cotton  production,  35  per- 
cent of  its  wheat,  25  percent  of  its  tobacco,  20  per- 
cent of  its  tractors,  and  similar  quantities  of  many 
other  items.  The  loss  of  our  export  trade  would 
require  painful  economic  readjustments  in  this 
country. 

One  of  America's  greatest  assets  in  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  security  has  been  its  enormous  in- 
dustrial power.  We  have  won  past  wars  largely 
because  of  our  superiority  in  production.  But 
this  superiority  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted. 
Allied  nations,  especially  those  in  Europe,  have 
huge  industrial  facilities.  So  long  as  their  mines 
and  factories  remain  on  our  side,  they  increase  the 
margin  of  free  world  superiority.  But  if  the  Com- 
munists could  gain  control  of  Western  Europe 
alone  and  add  Europe's  industrial  facilities  to 
those  already  under  Soviet  domination,  they  would 
have  the  means  of  attaining  industrial  superiority 
over  the  United  States  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

Allied  countries  provide  us  military  bases  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  defense  posture. 
Our  capacity  for  massive  retaliation  against  ag- 
gression— for  crippling  blows  at  the  heart  of 
enemy  power — depends  largely  upon  American 
and  joint  bases  in  allied  countries.  These  bases 
offer  a  major  deterrent  to  war  and,  if  war  comes, 
provide  our  most  effective  means  of  destroying  the 
enemy  and  minimizing  destruction  in  this  country. 

Finally,  we  should  remember  that  the  military 
forces  maintained  by  allied  countries  add  substan- 
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tially  to  the  total  military  power  available  to  resist 
Communist  aggression.  None  of  our  military 
experts  believes  that  we  can  afford  to  depend  ex- 
clusively upon  atom  or  hydrogen  bombs  for  mili- 
tary protection.  We  still  need  balanced  military 
forces  to  supplement  our  retaliatory  capacity.  In 
ground  forces,  the  United  States  now  has  only 
about  25  divisions.  Our  allies  and  the  other 
friendly  nations  cooperating  in  our  mutual  secu- 
rity program  together  have  a  total  of  175  divisions. 
No  man  who  is  sincerely  interested  in  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people  could 
honestly  advocate  throwing  away  the  extra  pro- 
tection afforded  by  these  friendly  military  forces. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  been  talking  so  far 
about  our  relations  with  free  nations  throughout 
the  world  and  have  not  confined  myself  exclusively 
to  the  European  area.  It  is  important  that  we 
look  at  our  international  problems  from  a  global 
perspective.  If  we  do  this,  artificial  controversies 
as  to  what  area  comes  first  disappear.  Our  policies 
are  not  based  on  the  concept  of  "Europe  first"  or 
"Asia  first"  or  any  other  area  first.  They  proceed 
from  the  premise  that  free  world  security  is  in- 
divisible. 

This  global  emphasis,  however,  should  not  cause 
anyone  to  discount  or  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  European  area,  which  remains  the 
heart  of  the  free  world's  security  system.  Not 
counting  the  United  States  itself,  our  European 
allies  have  most  of  the  industrial  power  now  avail- 
able to  the  free  world,  and  they  have  the  only 
large  concentration  of  military  forces  capable  of 
effective  action  under  conditions  of  modern  war- 
fare. Allied  bases  in  the  European  area  are  closer 
to  the  centers  of  Soviet  power  than  anywhere  else. 
Moreover,  several  European  nations  still  exercise 
a  great  deal  of  influence  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
have  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  resisting 
the  penetration  of  communism  into  these  areas. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  and  free  Europe 
work  in  harmony  and  make  the  most  of  our  com- 
bined economic,  military,  and  political  availabil- 
ities, we  have  an  excellent  prospect  of  holding 
communism  in  check  and  eventually  attracting 
enslaved  peoples  to  freedom  without  another  world 
war.  But  the  loss  of  these  European  allies  would 
mean  an  up-hill  battle  for  survival  and  might 
leave  the  United  States  no  effective  means  of  stop- 
ping Communist  imperialism  until  a  mutually 
devastating  atomic  war  was  forced  upon  us. 

Are  Our  Allies  Dependable? 

Now,  I  know  that  many  Americans  recognize 
the  importance  of  our  European  allies  but  are 
inclined  to  ask  whether  these  allies  are  really  de- 
pendable. Are  they  actually  serious  about  resist- 
ing communism  ?  Can  we  count  on  them  when  the 
chips  are  down?  Can  free  countries  really  stick 
together  in  the  face  of  conflicting  attitudes  and 
interests  ? 


Whenever  anyone  asks  whether  our  allies  are 
dependable,  it  is  necessary  first  to  be  clear  what 
he  means  by  the  question.  If  the  question  is 
whether  our  allies  will  follow  the  United  States 
lead  on  every  occasion — will  do  exactly  what  we 
want  them  to  do — will  never  disagree  with  us  on 
issues  of  policy — the  answer  is  "No."  The  free 
countries  of  Europe  are  not  satellites  but  partners. 
And  a  partnership  is  a  two-way  street.  Our 
allies  are  going  to  think  for  themselves,  just  as  we 
are,  and  sometimes  they  are  going  to  reach  differ- 
ent conclusions.  That  is  simply  a  fact  of  life. 
That  is  no  reason  to  become  excited,  or  to  make 
mournful  statements  that  our  alliance  is  falling 
apart.  When  you  enter  a  partnership  with  others, 
you  cannot  thereafter  act  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  you  would  act  if  you  were  running  your  own 
business. 

Furthermore,  when  we  speak  of  the  dependabil- 
ity of  our  allies,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  have 
any  absolute  guarantee  that  they  will  continue 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  all  circumstances.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  view  any  nation  as  a  complete  entity. 
Every  nation  is  made  up  of  individual  human 
beings.  There  are  some  people  in  every  allied 
country  who  oppose  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  just  as  there  is  a  small  minority  in  this 
country  which  opposes  cooperation  with  Europe. 
In  certain  allied  countries,  such  as  France  and 
Italy,  there  are  strong  Communist  political 
parties.  Under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  a 
severe  economic  depression  in  Europe,  it  might 
become  possible  for  the  Communists  to  gain  con- 
trol of  these  countries  without  the  actual  use 
of  armed  force.  This  is  simply  a  chance  we  have 
to  take  if  we  are  going  to  work  with  other  nations. 
But  if  you  look  at  the  problem  realistically,  you 
will  discover  that  we  haven't  any  real  alternative. 
If  we  don't  work  with  these  countries,  and  help 
them  to  strengthen  themselves  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, the  possibility  of  a  Communist  takeover 
would  no  longer  be  a  chance ;  it  would  be  a  virtual 
certainty. 

In  point  of  fact  we  have  most  excellent  reasons 
for  confidence  in  the  dependability  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies.  The  governments  of  every  one  of 
these  countries,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  are  fully  aware  of  the  Communist  menace 
and  are  determined  to  do  something  about  it. 
Since  we  signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949, 
they  have  made  a  remarkable  defense  effort.  They 
have  extended  their  terms  of  military  service  and 
have  added  more  than  a  million  men  to  their 
armed  forces.  Their  military  production  has 
quadrupled.  Their  military  budgets  have  more 
than  doubled.  We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  large  quantities  of  military  assistance 
that  the  Congress  has  made  available  to  our  allies. 
But  I  doubt  that  1  American  in  10  knows  that 
our  European  allies,  since  1949,  have  spent  three 
dollars  from  their  own  military  budgets  for  every 
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dollar's  worth  of  assistance  they  have  received 
from  the  United  States. 

Several  of  our  European  allies  made  important 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  forces  com- 
batting communism  in  Korea.  These  contribu- 
tions would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  larger 
if  it  had  not  been  equally  important  at  that  time 
to  fill  the  military  vacuum  in  Western  Europe  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  addition  to  their  service 
in  Korea,  the  British  have  been  fighting  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  for  several  years  in  Malaya  and 
have  been  helping  to  resist  Communist  influence 
in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  And  the 
French,  as  we  all  know,  have  just  concluded  a 
bloody  war  against  the  Communists  in  Indochina. 
All  of  us  are  disappointed  by  the  gains  the  Com- 
munists made  in  that  war,  but  those  gains  do  not 
tarnish  the  record  of  French  valor.  No  one  can 
forget  the  magnificent  stand  at  Dien-Bien-Phu. 
Nor  can  we  forget  that  a  nation  with  about  one- 
fourth  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
less  than  one-tenth  of  its  resources,  continued  this 
grim  and  costly  struggle  for  8  long  years.  In 
proportion  to  national  population,  the  French 
armies  in  Indochina  lost  considerably  more  men 
than  the  American  army  in  Korea. 

What  I  have  said  about  Britain  and  France  can 
be  applied  with  equal  validity  to  our  other  Nato 
allies.  The  Dutch  fought  for  their  freedom  be- 
fore the  United  States  was  born.  The  toughness 
of  the  Turkish  soldier  and  his  country's  determi- 
nation to  resist  Bussian  domination  are  legendary. 
During  World  War  II,  the  underground  in  Nor- 
way never  stopped  fighting  the  Nazis,  and  Nor- 
wegian leaders  have  said  that  if  the  Communists 
attack  Norway  there  will  be  a  rifle  in  every 
window.  Within  the  last  10  years,  the  Greeks 
have  fought  and  won  a  civil  war  fomented  by  the 
Communists  inside  Greece  and  supported  by 
Greece's  Communist  neighbors. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  day-to-day  foreign  rela- 
tions, I  frequently  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  our  allies.  That  is  my  business.  I  represent 
the  American  view  and  they  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  American  view.  Frequently,  I  feel  that 
allied  governments  are  very,  very  mistaken  in 
things  that  they  say  and  do.  But  I  never  forget 
that  the  things  we  have  in  common  are  a  great 
deal  more  numerous  and  much  more  important 
than  the  things  about  which  we  disagree.  It  has 
always  been  my  experience  with  them  that  the 
representatives  of  the  allied  governments  feel  the 
same  way. 

Understanding  Our  Common  Interests 

If  our  alliance  is  to  endure  and  to  continue  to 
be  an  effective  instrument  in  support  of  peace  and 
freedom,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  peoples — 
the  peoples  of  both  America  and  Europe — share 
this    understanding    of    our    common    interests. 


However  few  they  may  be,  there  are  still  too  many 
Americans  who  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  our 
alliance  with  Europe  is  designed  solely  to  protect 
Europe,  just  as  there  are  still  too  many  Euro- 
peans who  believe  that  America's  only  interest 
in  Europe  is  to  get  bases  and  canon  fodder  for 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Both  are 
wrong.  Our  partnership  is  a  mutual  effort,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Every  member  of  the 
alliance  gets  more  out  of  it  than  he  puts  into  it. 

Because  of  our  wealth  and  power,  a  major  bur- 
den has  fallen  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  a  burden.  It  costs 
money,  and  it  involves  inevitable  restraints  upon 
our  own  independence  of  action.  Political  leader- 
ship in  international,  as  in  national,  politics,  is 
not  so  much  a  function  of  command  as  a  function 
of  persuasion.  We  cannot  have  partners  and  at 
the  same  time  act  without  regard  to  the  interests 
and  opinions  of  our  partners.  Our  task  requires 
a  delicate  blending  of  firmness,  patience,  endur- 
ance, and  sympathetic  understanding. 

Let  me  make  myself  quite  clear.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  United  States  must  always  be 
bound  by  the  views  of  its  allies  or  must  give  them 
an  automatic  veto  over  American  action.  We 
have  global  interests  and  obligations,  and  we 
know  that  the  task  of  leadership  involves  initia- 
tive as  well  as  restraint.  The  job  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  to  protect  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people.  We  put  the  interests  of 
America  first,  and  we  don't  apologize  to  anyone 
for  doing  so. 

But  it  is  also  essential  that  we  never  forget 
what  America's  interests  really  are.  Few  things 
are  more  important  to  us  than  a  successful  work- 
ing partnership  with  other  free  nations.  In  the 
long  run,  the  loss  of  this  relationship  would  al- 
most certainly  cost  this  country  millions  of  lives 
and  untold  billions  of  dollars.  We  are  not  serving 
American  interests  if  we  ignore  allied  interests 
and  thereby  risk  the  dissolution  of  our  alliances. 
We  are  not  serving  American  interests  if  we  let 
trivial  differences  of  opinion  or  minor  conflicts 
of  purpose  obscure  the  need  for  standing  together 
with  our  allies  against  the  greatest  menace  that 
our  common  civilization  has  ever  known. 

However  heavy  the  burdens  of  free  world  lead- 
ership may  be,  we  cannot  escape  these  burdens  if 
we  prize  our  own  survival.  We  cannot  win  the 
struggle  for  freedom  by  running  away.  We  can- 
not "go  it  alone,"  because  there  is  nowhere  to 
go — at  least  not  for  very  long.  If  the  United 
States  does  not  provide  the  leadership  required, 
we  can  be  certain  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  step 
in  to  fill  the  vacuum.  And  that  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  certain  end. 

We  can  also  be  sure  that  the  Soviet  leaders  them- 
selves fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  al- 
liances among  free  nations.  Some  Americans 
may  discount  the  value  of  these  alliances,  but 
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Russia  knows  better.  The  Communist  masters 
realize  that  their  best  chance  to  gain  world  domi- 
nation is  to  divide  the  free  world.  They  under- 
stand the  unavoidable  differences  among  free  so- 
cieties. They  are  trying  constantly  to  aggravate 
and  intensify  these  differences.  In  this  effort  they 
hope  to  receive  the  unwitting  support  of  many 
honest  citizens  and  political  groups  who  are  sin- 
cerely anti-Communist  but  who  have  not  yet  fully 
awakened  to  the  facts  of  life  in  this  modern  world. 
The  strategy  of  "divide  and  conquer"  is  as  old  as 
time  itself,  and  we  can  expect  the  Russians  to  play 
this  game  for  everything  it  is  worth. 

Our  government  and  the  governments  of  allied 
nations  are  fully  aware  of  this  Soviet  strategy. 
We  are  determined  to  maintain  and  tighten  the 
bonds  that  hold  us  together.  We  are  determined 
to  prove  that  the  voluntary  unity  of  the  free  world 
is  more  powerful  than  the  compulsive  unity  of  the 
slave  world.  But,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  main- 
tenance of  unity  is  not  a  job  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  governments  and  diplomats.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  attitudes  of  whole  populations. 

Now,  a  final  word.  No  policy  can  be  effective 
without  public  understanding  and  support.  You 
members  of  the  American  Legion  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  foster  understanding  among  the  people  of 
this  country.  You  remember  that  Jesus  said,  "Ye 
shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  If  the  people  of  the  free  world  know  the 
truth  about  the  problems  and  necessities  of  this 
perilous  age,  we  need  not  fear  that  our  freedom 
will  be  lost. 

Every  one  of  you  can  help.  You  can  help  the 
people  in  your  own  communities  to  understand 
more  fully  the  facts  upon  which  our  foreign  pol- 
icies are  based,  and  you  can  help  the  people  to 
know  the  truth,  so  that  we  may  all  be  free. 


Brussels  Meeting  on  EDC 


News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  472  dated  August  24 

I  deeply  regret  that  at  the  Brussels  meeting 
France  did  not  decide  to  agree  with  the  other  five 
continental  countries  which  signed  the  Edc 
Treaty.  That  treaty  embodies  principles  which 
are  vital  to  the  perpetuation  of  peace  and  freedom 
in  Western  Europe.  However,  we  can  take  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  five  of  the  six  signatories 
stood  firm  for  these  basic  principles,  although 
they  were  flexible  with  respect  to  their  implemen- 
tation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  has  be- 
come highly  controversial  in  France,  and  I  do 
not  minimize  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  ratification.  However,  I  still  have  hope  that, 
when  France  confronts  the  ultimate  decision,  she 


will  follow  her  great  tradition  of  idealism,  based 
on  a  sense  of  realism,  and  choose  to  cement  the 
Edc  partnership  which  is  of  French  conception, 
rather  than  stand  apart. 


Text  of  Brussels  Communique 

Following  is  an  unofficial  translation  of  the  com- 
munique issued  at  Brussels  on  August  22  following 
the  conference  held  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Belgium,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  representatives  of  the  six  governments  sig- 
natory to  the  Edc  treaty  met  at  Brussels  on  August 
19,  20,  and  22, 1954. 

Despite  a  long  discussion  on  the  modifications 
which,  according  to  the  French  Government,  must 
be  made  in  the  Edc  treaty,  they  have  not  reached 
an  agreement. 

They  have  noted  that  the  principal  aims  of  their 
European  policy  remain  unchanged: 

— To  draw  closer  European  cooperation  in  order 

to  protect  Western  Europe  against  the  forces 

which  menace  it ; 

— To  avoid  any  neutralization  of  Germany ; 

— To  contribute  to  the  unification  of  Germany  and 

to  its  participation  in  the  common  defense; 

— To  foreshadow  a  political  and  economic  formula 

of  western  integration. 

The  Ministers  have  decided  to  publish  jointly : 

(A)  The  draft  protocol  applying  to  Edc  pre- 
sented by  the  French  Government. 

(B)  The  draft  declaration  for  interpreting  and 
applying  the  Edc  treaty,  proposed  by  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, in  reply  to  the  French  proposals. 


Bipartisanship  in  Foreign  Policy 

News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  473  dated  August  24 

This  is  to  me  an  important  anniversary.  Ten 
years  ago  today  I  was  here  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment conferring  with  Secretary  Hull  about  non- 
partisanship  in  foreign  policy.  In  a  sense,  a  new 
era  of  bipartisanship  then  had  its  birth.  Victory 
in  the  war,  and  its  opportunities,  were  in  sight. 
However,  there  was  danger  that  the  opportunities 
would  be  lost  if  the  then  presidential  campaign 
led  to  foreign  policy  being  immersed  in  partisan 
politics. 

Secretary  Hull  represented  President  Roosevelt, 
and  I  represented  Governor  Dewey  in  conversa- 
tions which  Secretary  Hull  has  said  made  a  great 
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contribution  to  lifting  foreign  policy  above  par- 
tisanship. I  pay  tribute  to  Secretary  Hull's  con- 
viction that  this  was  possible.  Secretary  Hull, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  still  retains  his  vast  fund  of 
courage  and  idealism  on  which  I  draw  when  I  see 
him  from  time  to  time. 

I  would  like  to  observe  that  the  nonpartisan  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy  then  begun  has  continued 
throughout  the  ensuing  decade.  During  the 
period   of   the   Democratic    administration,   the 


Republicans  were  available  for  consultation  and 
gave  loyal  support  to  resultant  policies.  I  feel 
that  the  Democrats  have  been  similarly  coopera- 
tive during  the  Eisenhower  administration.  I 
myself  have  maintained  close  consultation  with 
Congress  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  We  have  fully 
and  intimately  discussed  all  phases  of  foreign 
policy.  We  have,  I  believe,  developed  a  national 
policy  of  stability  and  continuity  such  as  is  needed 
in  these  dangerous  times. 


Meeting  the  Communist  Challenge  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


by  John  E.  Peurifoy 
Ambassador  to  Guatemala 1 


I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  American  veterans  in  this  annual  convention. 
Your  organization  is  a  living  body  of  Americans 
who,  twice  in  the  last  13  years,  have  given  the 
answer  of  our  people  to  totalitarian  aggression  and 
its  challenge  to  our  national  security  and  survival. 
As  one  who  has  seen  at  first  hand,  in  the  past  year, 
the  ugliness  of  the  Communist  challenge  in  this 
hemisphere,  nearer  to  our  shores  than  ever  before, 
I  can  testify  to  its  vicious  threat  to  freedom.  In 
Guatemala  I  saw  communism  crush  human  liber- 
ties and  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent 
nation.  But  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  testify  that 
communism  can  be  defeated,  as  it  was  defeated  in 
Guatemala  just  2  months  ago. 

Last  year,  in  October,  I  was  sent  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  represent  him  as  Ambassador  in 
Guatemala.  That  beautiful  country,  situated  just 
midway  between  our  southern  border  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  was  indicated  as  a  nest  of  Soviet 
infiltration.  The  trajectory  was  already  clear — 
local  Communists,  faithfully  following  Moscow's 
instructions,  would  obtain  control  and  create  the 
first  Soviet  satellite  government  in  the  New  World. 
Having  spent  the  previous  3  years  in  Greece,  which 
had  been  so  cruelly  mauled  by  the  paws  of  the 
Russian  bear,  I  knew  the  sinister  power  and  deadly 
danger  which  communism  represents  to  any 
country  it  attacks ;  but  in  Greece  the  Soviet  power 
was  at  the  border,  while  in  Guatemala  the  Soviet 

1  Address  made  before  AMVETS  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
on  August  28  (press  release  481  dated  Aug.  27). 


is  6,000  miles  away-  How  could  this  threat,  you 
might  ask,  be  brought  to  bear  at  such  a  distance  ? 
Well,  fundamentally,  by  placing  Communists  in 
key  positions  in  public  life  and  in  the  government. 
But  how  was  this  accomplished  ?  Well,  by  a  clever 
and  ruthless  campaign  over  a  period  of  9  years,  so 
successful  as  to  provide  a  case  history  in  Com- 
munist penetration  for  all  nations  which  are  de- 
termined to  preserve  their  freedom. 

The  Communist  campaign  in  Guatemala  got 
under  way  in  1944,  immediately  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  long-term  dictatorship  of  General 
Ubico.  A  liberal  regime  swept  into  power,  pro- 
fessing democratic  liberties  but  opening  the  doors 
wide  to  the  enemies  of  democracy,  the  inter- 
national Communists.  Lombardo  Toledano,  Mos- 
cow's most  seasoned  agent  in  the  hemisphere,  was 
called  from  Mexico  to  organize  labor;  foreign 
Communists  were  welcomed  in  the  government's 
information  and  propaganda  agencies  and  in  the 
public  educational  system ;  local  Communists  em- 
barked on  the  traditional  pilgrimages  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites,  returning  as  trained 
agents  to  bore  deeply  into  leftist  political  parties 
and  front  organizations. 

Now  most  of  this  advance  was  undercover  for 
5  years;  the  Communists  denied  they  were  Com- 
munists, unwilling  to  risk  identifying  themselves 
before  they  had  wormed  their  way  into  control 
of  Guatemalan  organizations  and  political  parties. 
They  must  first  control  labor,  propaganda,  edu- 
cation, and  social  security,  and  this  they  soon  did 
by  becoming  the  loudest,  most  diligent,  and  closely 
knit  group  working  in  each  of  these  fields.  Next 
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they  must  control  farm  workers  and  agriculture, 
and  this  they  did  by  spearheading  the  movement 
for  agrarian  reform.  Finally,  they  must  neutral- 
ize and  gain  influence  within  leftist  political 
parties,  and  this  they  did  by  supporting  their 
candidates  and  battling  their  anti-Communist  or 
conservative  opponents. 

Exploiting  Nationalist  Movement 

In  addition,  they  had  special  advantages.  The 
Communists  in  Guatemala,  as  elsewhere,  work 
harder,  more  tenaciously  and  patiently  than 
others;  they  also,  as  elsewhere,  enjoyed  the  ma- 
terial help  of  Moscow  in  funds,  propaganda,  and 
training;  and  they  seized  upon  a  social  reform 
to  exploit  a  nationalist  movement  which  in  Guate- 
mala, as  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  world,  has 
arisen  to  throw  off  foreign  economic  privileges 
and  denounce  alleged  exploitation.  American 
business  was  their  particular  target  and  the  attack 
against  it  gained  the  support  of  blind  demagogic 
nationalism. 


The  Department  of  State  last  month  released  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Intervention  of  International 
Communism  in  Guatemala,  which  contains  docu- 
ments, texts  of  U.S.  statements,  and  a  historical 
study  of  the  Guatemalan  Communist  Party.  The 
96-page  pamphlet,  Department  of  State  publication 
5556,  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  (35  cents). 


So  in  5  years  it  became  popular  in  politics  to 
be  sympathetic  to  Communists,  if  not  actually  a 
Communist  oneself,  and  it  became  unpopular  and 
dangerous  to  oppose  these  traitors  disguised  as 
national  champions.  The  Communists  ran  the 
labor  unions;  they  wrote  the  Government's  prop- 
aganda in  the  press  and  paid  special  attention 
to  the  radio,  which  is  more  important  in  a  country 
about  two-thirds  illiterate ;  they  administered  the 
Government's  hospitals,  child  and  maternity 
benefits,  and  social  security  system;  they  super- 
vised teacher  training  and  textbook  preparation; 
they  sponsored  and  then  directed  the  application 
of  the  agrarian  reform  law.  Police  officials  under 
Communist  direction  terrorized  anti-Communists 
with  beatings,  tortures,  and  even  murder.  With 
all  these  instruments  of  power  in  their  hands,  the 
Communists  asked  and  obtained  legal  recognition 
for  their  party,  thinly  veiled  as  the  Guatemalan 
Labor  Party,  and  they  organized  a  united  front 
of  leftist  parties  in  the  Congress,  with  a  total  of 
51  of  the  56  seats,  or  a  political  advantage  of  10 
to  1.  None  of  the  other  three  parties  opposed  the 
Communists,  but  seemed  mesmerized  by  the  Com- 


munist spell ;  one  of  their  deputies  openly  declared 
in  October  of  last  year  that  all  these  parties  would 
soon  disappear  to  form  one  single  Communist 
Party. 

Accurate  Analysis  by  Foreign  Service 

This  pattern  of  Communist  infiltration  was  al- 
ready defined  in  1953.  The  reports  of  our  For- 
eign Service,  which  I  reviewed  in  Washington, 
clearly  recorded  and  accurately  analyzed  the 
steady  increase  of  Communist  strength.  Let  there 
be  no  misunderstanding  of  this  point — the  danger 
was  foreseen  and  realistically  evaluated.  What 
remained  was  a  course  of  action  to  arrest  the 
danger  and  eliminate  it. 

The  first  recourse  was  considered  to  be  to  Presi- 
dent Arbenz.  A  young  military  man,  some  people 
doubted  that  he  could  support  the  Communists  in 
his  government,  even  though  he  had  never  lifted 
a  finger  against  them.  Within  a  month  after  I 
had  formally  presented  my  credentials,  I  had  my 
first  chance  to  go  to  the  mat  with  him  on  the  issue. 
In  a  6-hour  conversation  he  listened  while  I 
counted  off  the  leading  Communists  in  his  regime, 
but  he  gave  no  ground;  many  notorious  Reds  he 
denied  to  be  Communists ;  if  they  were,  they  were 
not  dangerous;  if  dangerous,  he  could  control 
them;  if  not  controllable,  he  would  round  them 
up.  He  said,  in  any  case,  all  our  difficulties  were 
due  to  the  malpractices  of  American  business. 
The  trips  of  Communists  to  Russia  were  not  to 
get  training  and  instructions,  he  said,  but  merely 
to  study  Marxism,  just  in  the  same  way  as  other 
Guatemalans  may  come  to  the  United  States  to 
study  economics.  Meanwhile,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  full  advantages  accorded  all 
Guatemalans,  as  they  were  valuable  allies  to  him 
in  the  fight  for  social  reform.  Few  then  knew, 
as  we  know  now,  that  Arbenz'  personal  library 
in  the  Palace  housed  a  fine  collection  of  Marxist 
and  Communist  works,  some  inscribed  to  him  by 
his  Communist  friends.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  man  thought  like  a  Communist  and  talked  like 
a  Communist,  and  if  not  actually  one,  would  do 
until  one  came  along.  I  so  reported  to  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  who  informed  the  President;  and  I 
expressed  to  them  the  view  that  unless  the  Com- 
munist influences  in  Guatemala  were  counteracted, 
Guatemala  would  within  6  months  fall  completely 
under  Communist  control. 

There  was  good  reason  and  sound  historical 
precedent  for  holding  that  the  extensive  Com- 
munist penetration  of  Guatemala  called  for  ac- 
tion. The  reason  was  our  own  safety,  and  the 
security  of  our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere ;  for 
a  Soviet  thrust  into  Central  America  would  en- 
danger our  vital  Caribbean  zone  of  defense,  as 
well  as  disrupt  the  unity  of  the  Americas  against 
Communist    aggression.    The    sound    historical 
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precedent  lay  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  one  of  the 
earliest  foundation  stones  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  the  onward  rush  of  world  events  today,  we 
may  forget  precisely  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  and  why  its  principles  still  serve  to  protect 
us.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  said  two  things :  first, 
that  any  further  attempts  of  the  European  powers 
to  extend  their  colonies  in  this  hemisphere  would 
be  viewed  by  the  United  States  as  an  unfriendly 
act ;  and  second,  that  European  despots  could  not 
extend  their  political  system  to  any  portion  of 
either  continent  without  endangering  our  peace 
and  safety,  which  we  would  not  behold  with  in- 
difference. Now,  the  intervention  of  international 
communism  in  the  Americas,  if  it  does  not  ac- 
tually extend  here  a  Soviet  colony  (which  is  what 
all  Soviet  satellites  really  are),  certainly  would 
extend  the  Soviet  political  system  to  this  conti- 
nent. It  follows  with  equal  certainty  that  this 
intervention  would  endanger  our  peace  and  hap- 
piness and  would  not  be  viewed  with  indifference. 

On  this  fundamental  basis  of  defense  of  the  se- 
curity of  ourselves  and  the  hemisphere,  we  sought 
to  apply  the  principles  stated  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  the  present  challenge,  the  same  as  they  had 
been  applied  to  another  Russian  challenge,  that  of 
Czar  Alexander  in  1823.  The  inter-American 
system  of  mutual  defense,  which  was  carefully 
built  up  over  the  years  on  the  ideals  of  Pan- Amer- 
icanism, has  proven  a  bulwark  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  against  worldwide  aggression.  The 
problem  was  not  one  for  us  alone,  but  for  all  the 
Americas,  and  we  sought  an  inter-American 
solution. 

Seeking  an  Inter- American  Solution 

The  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference,  called 
at  Caracas  in  March  of  this  year,  provided  a  clear 
opportunity  for  the  Americas  to  cooperate  on  the 
solution.  With  Guatemala  alone  opposing,  the 
Conference  declared  that  the  intervention  of 
international  communism  in  any  American  State, 
resulting  in  its  domination  or  control  of  the  politi- 
cal institutions  of  that  State,  would  endanger  the 
peace  and  call  for  the  application  of  existing 
treaties.  What  are  those  treaties?  First  and 
foremost,  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947,  which  binds  the 
American  Republics  to  take  action  against  a  dan- 
ger to  the  peace.  What  action  ?  Economic  in  the 
first  instance,  but  military  if  necessary ;  but  in  any 
case,  united  action  in  the  interests  of  reciprocal 
defense.  And  how  would  this  apply  to  Guate- 
mala? It  would  mean  that  Soviet  Communist 
control  of  its  government,  then  so  imminent, 
would  be  met  as  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, by  joint  action  determined  to  end  it. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Communists  should 
oppose  the  resolution  proposed  at  Caracas.  The 
chief  delegate  from  the  Arbenz  government,  act- 
ing as  a  mouthpiece  for  Communist  propaganda, 


facetiously  asked  "What  is  international  com- 
munism?" Secretary  Dulles  answered  him  in 
strong  and  vibrant  tones: 

International  communism  is  that  far-flung  clandestine 
political  organization  which  is  operated  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  1939, 
it  has  brought  fifteen  once  independent  nations  into  a 
state  of  abject  servitude.  It  has  a  hard  core  of  agents 
in  practically  every  country  of  the  world.  The  total  con- 
stitutes not  a  theory,  not  a  doctrine,  but  an  aggressive, 
tough,  political  force,  backed  by  great  resources,  and 
serving  the  most  ruthless  empire  of  modern  times.2 

Thus,  guiding  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  1823  were  translated  into  a  mid-twentieth 
century  decision  of  20  sovereign  States.  The  ac- 
tion taken  at  Caracas  was  in  full  support  of  the 
dedication  of  all  the  American  States  to  noninter- 
vention, to  the  respect  which  the  inter- American 
system  holds  for  the  independence  of  large  and 
small  nations ;  we  had  confronted  the  Soviet  tech- 
nique of  internal  subversion  as  the  means  to  seiz- 
ure of  power,  and  we  had  met  the  challenge 
resolutely. 

You  recall  the  Soviet  response.  Determined  to 
push  through  its  thrust  into  Guatemala  before  the 
inter-American  machinery  could  be  invoked 
against  it,  the  Communist  conspiracy  last  April 
loaded  up  a  ship  with  2,000  tons  of  arms  at  Stettin, 
a  Communist-controlled  port  on  the  Baltic,  and 
sent  it  through  to  Guatemala,  where  it  arrived  last 
May  15.  But  this  bold  bid  for  Communist  power 
missed  fire.  It  aroused  the  entire  continent  to  the 
reality  of  Moscow's  hostile  intent,  and  led  to  a  call 
for  a  meeting  of  American  Foreign  Ministers  un- 
der the  Rio  Treaty,  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
early  in  July.  Before  that  date  could  arrive,  how- 
ever, the  Guatemalan  people  themselves  rose  up 
and  gave  their  support  to  a  courageous  leader,  Col. 
Carlos  Castillo  Armas,  in  a  brief  encounter  which 
pushed  Arbenz'  Communist  clique  from  the  seats 
of  power  they  had  so  brazenly  arrogated  to  them- 
selves. 

If  anyone  ever  doubted  that  the  people  of  Guate- 
mala detested  communism,  he  should  have  seen  the 
faces  of  the  people  when  Arbenz  quit  and  when  the 
liberators  of  the  nation  arrived  in  Guatemala  City. 
Crowds  never  before  assembled  in  Guatemala's  his- 
tory thronged  the  streets  and  squares  in  spontane- 
ous demonstrations  of  unrestrained  patriotic  joy. 
The  liberation  broke  shackles  on  public  opinion, 
which  had  been  forced  to  adopt  a  false  anti-Ameri- 
canism, and  from  all  sides  we  received  expressions 
of  Guatemalan  friendship.  One  of  the  most  touch- 
ing of  recent  demonstrations  was  that  by  400 
Guatemalans  in  front  of  the  American  Embassy, 
bravely  lifting  their  voices  in  the  words  and  music 
of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

The  carefully  contrived  Communist  machine 
collapsed  overnight ;  its  leaders  ran,  snatching  on 
the  way  as  much  cash  as  they  could  from  the  public 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  22,  1954,  p.  419. 
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till.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  Guatemala  be- 
fore the  Communist  cancer  is  eradicated,  for  al- 
though the  external  growth  has  been  cut  out,  its 
roots,  nurtured  for  9  years,  are  sunk  insidiously 
into  the  national  lifeblood  of  education,  social 
philosophy,  and  labor  organization.  We  can  take 
hope  and  confidence,  however,  that  the  final  job 
will  be  firmly  and  thoroughly  accomplished. 

The  task  of  liberation  of  Guatemala  from  com- 
munism was  carried  out  by  the  Guatemalan  peo- 
ple themselves,  fortified  by  the  determination  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  rid  our  American 
homelands  of  this  poisonous  virus.  The  will  of 
the  Guatemalan  people  responded  quickly  to  the 
standard  against  communism  which  was  raised  at 
Caracas  in  March  and  was  about  to  be  invoked  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July.  Our  faith  in  the  inter- 
American  system  as  a  safeguard  of  the  security  of 
the  Americas  was  abundantly  justified,  and  the 
confidence  of  our  neighbors  in  our  respect  for 
inter-American  procedures  was  renewed. 

In  proving  that  communism  can  be  defeated,  we 
relied  on  the  traditional  American  principle  of 
honesty  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  the 
American  doctrine  of  continental  liberty  from 
despotic  intervention,  first  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  131  years  ago.  We  have  new  cause  to 
be  proud  of  our  heritage  of  freedom  and  to  be 
grateful  for  the  splendid  leadership  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  in  guiding  our 
Nation  through  difficult  years  by  the  light  of 
historic  beacons. 


Assistant  Secretary  Holland 
To  Visit  South  America 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
27  (press  release  482)  that  Henry  F.  Holland, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs, 
would  depart  September  5  on  a  courtesy  visit 
which  will  take  him  to  10  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  countries  which  he  will  visit  are 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  He 
is  scheduled  to  return  to  the  United  States  October 
10. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  will  meet  with  high 
government  officials  of  the  countries  which  he  is 
to  visit  and  with  leaders  and  representatives  in 
labor,  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  professions. 
He  will  renew  friendships  with  those  with  whom 
he  worked  at  the  inter- American  Conference  at 
Caracas  last  March. 


Assistance  to  Viet-Nam  Refugees 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  22 

The  cease-fire  agreement  which  terminated  hos- 
tilities in  Viet-Nam  provided  that  persons  on 
either  side  of  the  dividing  line,  which  is  roughly 
at  the  17th  parallel  of  latitude,  would  be  free  to 
move  to  places  of  their  own  choice.  Very  soon  all 
of  North  Viet-Nam,  which  includes  the  Delta  of 
the  Red  River  otherwise  known  as  Tonkin,  will  be 
handed  over  provisionally  to  the  Viet  Minh  Gov- 
ernment of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Thousands  of  refugees  of  Tonkin,  fearful  of 
being  placed  under  the  Communist  yoke,  are  mov- 
ing outward  to  Free  Viet-Nam.  The  French 
Government  has  offered  transport  to  these  evacu- 
ees, and  both  the  French  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  carry  out  this  movement. 

The  French  Air  Force  is  presently  lifting  ap- 
proximately 3,400  evacuees  a  day  from  airfields 
at  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  to  the  Saigon  area.  Like- 
wise the  French  Navy  is  carrying  refugees  and  at 
the  same  time  transporting  French  expeditionary 
forces  to  Saigon. 

However,  the  number  of  refugees  has  so  in- 
creased that  both  the  French  authorities  and  Viet- 
namese Government  have  asked  additional  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  in  transporting  these 
Vietnamese  citizens  who  prefer  to  give  up  their 
homes  in  order  to  remain  free. 

The  United  States  promptly  agreed  to  their  re- 
quest. The  French  and  Vietnamese  authorities 
retain  complete  responsibility  for  the  care  of  Viet- 
namese citizens  who  choose  to  leave  the  Delta  area. 
The  United  States  is  providing  ships  to  help  trans- 
port refugees  and,  in  addition,  is  furnishing  some 
tentage  and  other  supplies  to  better  enable  the 
French  and  Vietnamese  officials  ashore  to  take 
care  of  the  refugees. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  200,000  civilian 
refugees  must  be  moved  from  Hanoi  or  Haiphong 
before  September  10. 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  Admiral 
Felix  Stump,  has  instructed  the  Fifth  Amphibious 
Group  of  the  Western  Pacific  Fleet  to  assist  in 
the  transportation  from  Haiphong  to  points  in 
South  and  Central  Viet-Nam  a  total  of  between 
80,000  and  100,000  refugees.  The  majority  of 
refugees  will  probably  be  moved  by  LST's.  In 
order  to  help  expedite  this  movement,  however, 
transport  vessels  and  commercial  freighters  of  the 
Military  Sea  Transport  Service  were  dispatched 
earlier  under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
Lorenzo  Sabin  and  are  already  loading  refugees 
at  Haiphong.  Several  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
have  already  been  evacuated  by  this  service. 
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Fortunately,  Free  Viet-Nam  is  a  country  with 
ample  land  resources  for  the  resettlement  of  al- 
most any  number  of  Vietnamese  who  desire  to  flee 
from  Communist  domination.  In  the  rich  rice 
lands  of  the  Mekong  River  Delta  and  the  high 
lands  of  South  Viet-Nam  there  is  surplus  land 
where  the  Tonkinese  farmers  can  reestablish  new 
homesteads  and  work  out  new  lives  in  freedom. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  assist  the 
Vietnamese  Government,  headed  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  in  their  humanitarian  en- 
deavor to  bring  the  Vietnamese  to  Free  Viet-Nam. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  although  Vietnamese  from 
Tonkin  are  clamoring  to  leave  the  area,  soon  to  be 
under  Communist  rule,  no  Viet  Minh  adherents 
from  Free  Viet-Nam  have  clamored  to  be  trans- 
ported north  to  settle  in  that  area  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 


Transfer    of    Administrative    Control 
of  Area  in[Korea 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  sent  on  August 
12  by  Gen.  John  E.  Hull,  U.N.  Commander,  to 
President  Syngman  Rhee  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea, together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
on  August  9  by  the  U.  N.  Commission  for  the  Uni- 
fication and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  ( UNCURK) . 

General  Hull  to  President  Rhee 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  11  March  1954  the 
United  Nations  Command  took  action  to  permit 
resettlement  of  farmers  in  the  area  north  of  the 
38th  parallel  under  Eighth  Army  control.  You 
were  advised  of  such  action  by  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Taylor 1  of  the  same  date. 

In  order  to  permit  the  civil  population  in  this 
area,  liberated  from  Communist  domination,  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  civil  government  under  the 
administration  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  to 
secure  for  this  area  educational,  health  and  other 
services  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  noting  with 
gratification  resolution  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilita- 
tion of  Korea  concerning  advisability  of  transfer 
of  administrative  control  of  this  area,  I  wish  to 
inform  you  that,  on  authority  of  the  Unified  Com- 
mand, the  United  Nations  Command  is  prepared 
to  turn  over  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  administra- 
tive control  over  the  area  north  of  the  38th  parallel 
which  is  now  under  military  occupation  by  the 
United  Nations  Command. 

This  transfer  of  administrative  control  is  not 
to  be  construed  to  affect  the  future  status  of  the 
area  in  question. 

1  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Eighth  Army  Commander. 
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It  is  suggested  that  specific  plans  for  the  trans- 
fer of  administrative  control  of  this  area  to  your 
government  be  developed  between  General  Taylor 
and  your  designated  representatives  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  E.  Hull, 
General,  United  States  Army. 


UNCURK  Resolution 

Recalling  the  resolution  of  the  Interim  Committee  on 
Korea  of  12  October  1950,  subsequently  endorsed  by 
Uncuek,  which  advised  the  Unified  Command  to  assume 
provisionally  all  responsibilities  for  government  and  civil 
administration  of  areas  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
which  might  come  under  occupation  by  United  Nations 
Forces  and  over  which  the  United  Nations  had  not  recog- 
nized any  Government  as  having  legal  and  effective  con- 
trol, pending  consideration  by  Uncurk  in  the  light  of  its 
responsibility  for  establishing  a  unified,  independent,  and 
democratic  Government  of  all  Korea  ; 

Noting  that  the  Unified  Command  has,  through  the 
United   Nations   Command,   administered   in   accordance 
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with  that  resolution  the  small  area  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  which  has  been  under  United  Nations  con- 
trol since  1951 ; 

Considering  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  consequent 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  on  27 
July  1953  has  enabled  the  United  Nations  Command  to 
develop  civilian  resettlement  of  that  area,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible with  original  inhabitants  who  have  been  living  as 
refugees  in  South  Korea,  under  a  program  viewed  favor- 
ably by  the  Commission  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
refugee  problem  and  assisting  the  economy ; 

Recognizing  that  the  civilian  population  has  now  grown 
to  some  130,000  in  this  area  of  approximately  2,300  square 
miles  and  has  created  an  increasingly  large  and  complex 
administrative  task  which  needs  the  facilities  of  civil 
administration ; 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  United  Nations  Command  has 
in  consequence  indicated  to  the  Commission  that  it  now 
wishes  to  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  an  administra- 
tion which  it  considers  it  is  not  organized  to  carry  out ; 

Believing  that  in  any  event  it  is  undesirable  to  keep  a 
civil  population  under  military  administration  for  a  pro- 
longed period  after  hostilities  have  ceased ; 

Considering  that  this  problem  can  be  appropriately 
resolved  by  transferring  administrative  control  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  ;  and 

Further  considering  that  such  transfer  of  administra- 
tive control  will  be  without  prejudice  to  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  territory  and  will  not  adversely  affect  any 
future  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  ques- 
tion; 

Recommends  that  the  Unified  Command  transfer,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  administrative  control  over  the  areas 
north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  south  of  the  de- 
militarized zone  now  under  United  Nations  control  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


Agreement  With  Pakistan 
On  Emergency  Flood  Relief 

Press  release  469  dated  August  21 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Pak- 
istan on  August  23  signed  an  agreement  covering 
the  extension  of  emergency  assistance  by  the 
United  States  to  help  relieve  the  present  flood  dis- 
aster in  East  Pakistan.  This  assistance  includes 
personnel,  medicines  and  equipment,  and  agricul- 
tural and  other  supplies  for  the  flood  relief  opera- 
tion. 

Some  10  million  people  are  estimated  to  be  af- 
fected so  far.  Reports  also  indicate  that  at  least 
one-third  of  East  Pakistan's  54,000  square  miles 
have  been  under  water  and  that  the  afflicted  area 
constitutes  the  most  fertile  and  heavily  populated 
lands  of  the  province. 

Internal  communications  have  completely 
broken  down,  and  a  despatch  from  the  U.  S.  con- 
sulate at  Dacca  states  that  "it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  many  people  are  homeless,  much  less 
how  many  are  drowned." 

Of  primary  immediate  importance  is  the  im- 
minent danger  of  epidemics  after  the  water 
recedes. 

Already  the  United  States  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  Government  of  Pakistan  in  flood  relief 
measures.    The  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
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tion,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  have  combined  to  send  to  the 
stricken  area  medical  personnel  and  supplies,  now 
helping  the  Pakistan  Government  in  its  relief 
efforts.1  Medicines  and  other  supplies  have  also 
been  furnished  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
shortly  play  an  important  role  in  this  operation. 
The  agreement  was  signed  for  the  United  States 
by  Henry  A.  Byroade,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs, 
and  for  the  Government  of  Pakistan  by  Syed 
Amjad  Ali,  Pakistan's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 


Message  from  Governor  General 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  25 

The  President  on  August  25  received  the  follow- 
ing message  from  Ghulam  Mohammad,  Governor 
General  of  Pakistan: 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Pakistan  and  on  my  own  behalf  I  offer  you  our 
sincere  thanks  for  kindly  despatching  to  East 
Pakistan  so  promptly  relief  in  men,  medicine  and 
stores  to  cope  with  the  calamity  caused  by  the 
disastrous  floods.  For  your  noble  gesture  and  its 
timing  we  are  all  deeply  grateful.  Coming  as  it 
does  from  the  United  States,  the  country  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  close  ties  of  friendship,  it  is  all  the 
more  welcome. 


Yugoslav  Government  Accepts 
Offer  of  Flood  Assistance 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  24 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  issued  on 
August  24-  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colo., 
by  James  C.  Hagerty,  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President. 

The  President  has  been  informed  that  the  Yugo- 
slav Government  has  accepted  his  offer  of  help  to 
the  flood  victims  of  that  country.  Yugoslavia 
has  experienced  two  flood  crises  within  the  last 
three  months  and  only  now  has  been  able  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  the  damage. 

The  President  is  gratified  that  through  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  offer  some  assistance  may  be  made 
available  quickly  to  the  needy  in  the  disaster  area. 
The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  been  re- 
quested to  get  in  touch  with  the  Yugoslav  Red 
Cross  to  work  out  the  necessary  details. 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  30, 1954,  p.  295. 
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Tenth  Anniversary  of 
Rumanian  Coup  d'Etat 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  470  dated  August  23 

Ten  years  ago  today  the  Kumanian  people, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  King  and  of  the 
heads  of  the  country's  democratic  parties,  freed 
themselves  from  Nazi  domination  and  joined  the 
Allies  in  the  final  decisive  struggle  for  liberty. 
In  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  August  23,  1944, 
King  Mihai  I  stated  that  "the  new  government 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  citizens  will  be  respected." 

These  promising  beginnings  were  halted  on 
March  6.  1945,  when  the  Soviet  Government,  in 
violation  of  its  solemn  undertakings,  intervened  in 
Rumanian  affairs  and  installed  the  first  of  a  series 
of  puppet  governments  which  have  existed  in  that 
captive  country  until  today. 

The  Communist  rulers  of  Rumania  have  persist- 
ently sought  to  take  over  this  national  holiday  and 
make  it  their  own.  The  grim  irony  of  this  at- 
tempt is  evident  when  it  is  recalled  that  not  only 
did  the  Communists  contribute  nothing  to  the 
courageous  action  of  August  23, 1944,  but  also  that 
they  have  exiled  or  imprisoned  all  the  political 
leaders  who  organized  and  carried  out  that  his- 
toric step  and  have  systematically  suppressed  all 
human  rights  and  freedoms. 

The  travesty  which  the  Communist  regime  seeks 
to  perpetrate  cannot  deceive  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania. Likewise,  it  should  not  blind  the  free 
world  to  the  true  significance  of  this  date,  or 
prevent  our  paying  tribute  to  the  fortitude  and 
deep  love  of  liberty  of  the  Rumanian  people. 


Duties  on  Lead  and  Zinc 
Not  To  Be  Increased 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  20 

The  President  on  August  20  outlined  an  ex- 

f>anded  stockpiling  program  for  strengthening  the 
ead  and  zinc  industry  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Nation's  defense  mobilization  base.  The  Presi- 
dent took  this  action  in  lieu  of  accepting  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  imports  of  these 
two  metals. 

In  letters  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  describing  his  program  and  ex- 
plaining his  decision  on  the  Tariff  Commissions 
recommendations,  the  President  said  that  "a  seri- 
ous question  exists  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
direct  benefits  that  could  be  expected  from  the 
recommended  tariff  increases"  and  that  "since  the 
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benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  increase  of  the  tariff 
on  lead  and  zinc  are  so  uncertain,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  seek  them  at  the  expense  of  the  serious 
adverse  consequences  that  would  follow  for  our 
international  relations." 

The  President  stated  that  he  is  "taking  affirma- 
tive steps  at  this  time  to  strengthen  and  protect 
our  domestic  mobilization  base  for  lead  and  zinc." 

These  steps  are : 

1.  Increased  purchases  at  market  prices  of 
newly  mined  domestic  lead  and  zinc  under  the 
long-term  stockpile  program.  In  this  fiscal  year 
the  government  could  purchase  up  to  200,000  tons 
of  lead  and  300,000  tons  of  zinc. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  lead  and  zinc  of  foreign 
origin  for  the  supplemental  stockpile  authorized 
by  the  recently  enacted  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act. 

3.  Action  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  seek 
recognition  by  the  foreign  countries  which  are 
principal  suppliers  of  lead  and  zinc  that  this  in- 
creased stockpile  buying  is  designed  to  help  do- 
mestic production. 

The  President  said,  "The  outlook  for  lead  and 
zinc  is  improved."  He  noted  that  there  were 
some  excess  stocks  at  present  but  said  that  "it  ap- 
pears that  these  inventories  can  be  reduced  by 
stockpiling  purchases  together  with  a  high  rate 
of  consumption  which  is  indicated  by  the  general 
economic  outlook."  "In  addition,"  the  President 
said,  "the  volume  of  imports  thus  far  this  year 
has  been  considerably  lower  than  the  rate  during 
1953." 

The  President  concluded  his  letters  by  saying 
that  if  the  course  of  action  he  is  taking  does  not 
accomplish  the  objectives  he  seeks,  he  "will  be 
prepared  early  next  year  to  consider  even  more  far 
reaching  measures,  and  to  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress." 

Text  of  the  President's  Letters ' 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  letter  to  you  of 
July  19,  1954,2  I  indicated  that  I  was  extending 
somewhat  the  period  of  my  consideration  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  escape  clause  in- 
vestigation relating  to  lead  and  zinc. 

Readjustment  from  war- stimulated  levels  of 
prices  and  production  has  imposed  severe  strain 
on  many  segments  of  mining,  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. In  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc  this  read- 
justment has  produced  unemployment  for  miners 
in  some  areas  and  hardship  for  their  families. 
Some  communities  in  mining  states  are  distressed. 


Addressed  to  Chairman  Eugene  D.  Millikin  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  Chairman  Daniel  A.  Reed 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

2  Not  printed. 
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An  adequate  mobilization  base  is  not  being  main- 
tained. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have  held  many 
long  meetings  with  Cabinet  officers,  members  of 
the  Congress,  and  other  informed  persons.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  must  maintain  a  strong  and 
vigorous  domestic  mining  industry  for  the  pro- 
duction of  strategic  and  critical  materials  which 
have  important  defense  uses,  and  that  this  should 
be  done  in  a  manner  consistent^  with  our  general 
economic  and  foreign  policy  objectives. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  the  lead-zinc  prob- 
lem, I  am  convinced  that  a  serious  question  exists 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  direct  benefits  that 
could  be  expected  from  the  recommended  tariff 
increases.  The  increase  in  duties  would  prob- 
ably have  only  a  minor  effect  on  the  price  of  lead 
and  zinc  in  this  country.  There  is  a  real  question 
as  to  whether  the  tariff  action  would  have  impor- 
tant consequences  in  reopening  closed  mines. 
Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  tariff  would  most 
likely  depress  the  prices  of  these  metals  outside 
the  United  States. 

Since  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  in- 
crease of  the  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc  are  so  uncer- 
tain, I  am  not  prepared  to  seek  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  serious  adverse  consequences  that 
would  follow  for  our  international  relations. 
Lead  and  zinc  are  important  to  several  key  coun- 
tries in  areas  of  vital  interest.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  our  economy  requires  substan- 
tial quantities  of  imported  lead  and  zinc  to  aug- 
ment domestic  production  in  peace-time,  and  that 
the  United  States  relies  on  nearby  friendly  na- 
tions to  assist  us  in  meeting  fully  our  mobilization 
requirements  in  wartime. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  lead  and  zinc  problem  but  I  recognize 
that  it  must  necessarily  confine  its  consideration 
within  a  limited  field.  Accordingly,  after  a  care- 
ful weighing  of  all  of  the  factors  involved  in  this 
complex  situation,  I  have  decided  that  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion would  not  meet  the  problem  nor  be  in  the 
public  interest.  However,  I  am  taking  affirmative 
steps  at  this  time  to  strengthen  and  protect  our 
domestic  mobilization  base  for  lead  and  zinc. 

I  am  directing  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  to  increase  purchases  at  market 
prices  of  newly  mined  domestic  lead  and  zinc 
under  the  long-term  stockpile  program.  The 
Government  is  in  a  position  where  it  could  pur- 
chase in  this  fiscal  year  up  to  200,000  tons  of  lead 
and  300,000  tons  of  zinc. 

I  am  likewise  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  initiate  action  designed  to  acquire  lead 
and  zinc  of  foreign  origin,  from  the  proceeds  of 
foreign  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
for  the  supplemental  stockpile  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.    This  supplemental 


stockpile  is  intended  to  be  above  and  beyond  the 
needs  of  our  regular  stockpiles  under  the  Stock- 
piling Act,  and  the  materials  in  the  supplemental 
stockpile  will  also  be  insulated  to  be  released  only 
under  stringent  statutory  conditions. 

In  addition,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  seek  recognition  by  the  foreign  countries 
which  are  principal  suppliers  of  lead  and  zinc  that 
this  increased  stockpile  buying  is  designed  to  help 
domestic  production  and  that  they  will  not  them- 
selves seek  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  it. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  above  actions  will  help 
bring  about  the  attainment  of  market  prices  for 
lead  and  zinc  that  are  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
adequate  domestic  mobilization  base. 

The  outlook  for  lead  and  zinc  is  improved. 
There  have  been  some  increases  in  prices  since 
early  in  the  year.  There  are  some  excess  stocks 
at  present,  notably  in  the  case  of  zinc,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  these  inventories  can  be  reduced  by 
stockpiling  purchases  together  with  a  high  rate  of 
consumption  which  is  indicated  by  the  general 
economic  outlook.  In  addition,  the  volume  of  im- 
ports thus  far  this  year  has  been  considerably 
lower  than  the  rate  during  1953. 

If  the  course  of  action  above  outlined  has  not 
accomplished  the  objectives  we  seek,  I  will  be  pre- 
pared early  next  year  to  consider  even  more  far 
reaching  measures,  and  to  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 


President  Requests  Studies 
of  Barley  and  Oats  Imports 

EFFECTS  OF  BARLEY  IMPORTS  ON 
DOMESTIC  PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  20 

The  President  on  August  20  directed  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  immediate  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  barley  imports,  hulled  or 
unhulled  and  including  rolled  barley,  ground 
barley  and  barley  malt,  on  the  domestic  price- 
support  program  for  barley,  and  on  the  amount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  barley. 

The  President,  having  been  advised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  directed  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  make  the  investigation  as  provided 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended. 

Text  of  the  President's  Letter  to  Chairman 
of  Tariff  Commission ' 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  has  reason  to 

'Edgar  B.  Brossard. 
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believe  that  barley,  hulled  or  unhulled,  including 
rolled  barley  and  ground  barley,  and  barley  malt 
are  being  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  inter- 
fere with,  the  price-support  program  for  barley 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  sections  301  and  401  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  products  processed  from 
domestic  barley  with  respect  to  which  such  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  being 
undertaken. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  direct  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  make  an  immediate  investigation  in  ac- 
cordance with  Executive  Order  Number  7233, 
dated  November  23,  1935,  promulgating  regula- 
tions covering  investigations  under  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  and  reporting  to  me 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  whether  barley, 
hulled  or  unhulled,  including  rolled  barley  and 
ground  barley,  and  barley  malt  are  being  or 
are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  under  such  conditions  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffec- 
tive, or  materially  interfere  with,  the  above-men- 
tioned price-support  program  for  barley  or  to  re- 
duce substantially  the  amount  of  products  proc- 
essed in  the  United  States  from  domestic  barley 
with  respect  to  which  such  program  is  being 
undertaken. 


SECOND  INVESTIGATION  OF 
EFFECTS  OF  OATS  IMPORTS 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  20 

The  President  on  August  20  directed  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  second  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  imports  of  oats,  hulled  and  un- 
hulled and  including  Unhulled  ground  oats,  on  the 
domestic  price-support  program  for  oats  and  on 
the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  domestic  oats. 

This  second  action  on  oats  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission was  requested  by  the  President  so  that  he 
might  determine  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  limitations  on  certain  imports  of  hulled 
and  unhulled  oats  and  unhulled  ground  oats  after 
September  30, 1954,  the  date  on  which  the  limita- 
tions presently  in  effect  will  expire  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  proclamation  of  December  26, 
1953.2 

The  President,  having  been  advised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  directed  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  make  the  new  investigation  as  provided 
under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended. 


2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11,  1954,  p.  57. 
September  6,    7954 


Text  of  the  President's  Letter 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  December  26,  1953, 
I  issued  a  proclamation  limiting  certain  imports 
of  hulled  and  unhulled  oats  and  unhulled  ground 
oats  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  the  period  December  23, 1953, 
to  September  30,  1954,  inclusive,  to  2,500,000 
bushels.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  basis  of  an 
investigation  and  report  to  the  President  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  prevent  material  interference  with  the 
price-support  program  for  oats  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sections 
301  and  401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  hulled 
and  unhulled  oats  and  unhulled  ground  oats  are 
practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  after  September  30, 1954,  under  such  condi- 
tions and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
the  price-support  program  for  oats  undertaken  by 
that  Department  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  oats  with  respect  to  which  such  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  being  under- 
taken. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  section  22  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  I 
hereby  direct  that  the  Tariff  Commission  make  an 
immediate  investigation  in  accordance  with  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Number  7233,  dated  November  23, 
1935,  promulgating  regulations  covering  investi- 
gations under  the  said  section  22,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  and  reporting  to  me  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  whether  hulled  and  unhulled  oats 
and  unhulled  ground  oats  are  practically  certain 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  after  Sep- 
tember 30, 1954,  under  such  conditions  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  inflective, 
or  materially  interfere  with,  the  above-mentioned 
price-support  program  for  oats,  or  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  domestic  oats  with  respect  to 
which  such  program  is  being  undertaken. 

In  expediting  its  investigation  and  report,  the 
Commission  should  have  in  mind  that  the  present 
import  restrictions  under  section  22  will  termi- 
nate on  September  30,  1954. 

Appointment  to  Berlin  Court 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
27  (press  release  479)  the  appointment  of  Frederic 
R.  Sanborn  as  the  United  States  member  of  the 
Supreme   Restitution   Court   for   Berlin.     This 
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Court  was  set  up  by  international  agreement  to 
pass  on  cases  of  restitution  of  property  to  persons 
deprived  of  such  property  by  the  Nazi  regime. 
The  Court  is  composed  of  three  German  judges, 
one  British,  one  French,  and  one  American  judge, 
and  a  neutral  President.  It  is  the  final  court  of 
action  on  restitution  matters  in  Berlin. 


FOA  Medical  Programs 

Indonesian  Medical  School 

A  3-year  FoA-sponsored  contract  by  which  the 
University  of  California  will  assist  the  University 
of  Indonesia  in  developing  and  strengthening  its 
medical  school  was  announced  on  August  6. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  has 
authorized  $452,949  to  finance  the  first  2  years  of 
the  $692,000  contract  between  the  universities. 
Under  Director  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Foa  has  ex- 
panded use  of  American  colleges  in  the  overseas 
program  of  technical  cooperation.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  July  Foa  had  37  contracts  employing 
talents  and  services  of  30  American  schools  in  20 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Latin 
America. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  program  in  which 
the  University  of  California  is  cooperating  is  to 
improve  the  health  of  Indonesia's  80  million  popu- 
lation, which  has  only  1,200  qualified  doctors,  or 
one  doctor  to  66,000  persons  as  compared  with  one 
doctor  to  800  persons  in  the  U.S.  Most  of  the 
Indonesian  doctors  are  concentrated  in  urban 
areas.  In  remote  parts  of  the  country  great  num- 
bers of  people  have  no  doctor  available. 

The  medical  schools  of  Indonesia  are  presently 
training  only  about  50  doctors  annually,  too  few  to 
replace  those  who  leave  medical  practice  each  year 
through  retirement  or  death.  The  strengthening 
of  the  University  of  Indonesia  medical  school  is 
expected  to  stimulate  development  of  additional 
medical  training  and  provide  the  greater  numbers 
of  physicians  needed  in  Indonesia. 

An  affiliation  between  the  California  and  Indo- 
nesian medical  schools  has  been  developing  since 
1952.  Five  physicians  from  Indonesia  are  now 
training  in  the  United  States,  and  two  professors — 
a  pharmacologist  and  a  pathologist — from  the 
United  States  have  been  added  to  the  medical 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Indonesia. 

The  project  provides  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  send  10  professors  to  serve  as  staff  ad- 
visers at  the  Indonesia  medical  school.  It  is  con- 
templated that  medical  education  specialists  in 
the  following  fields  will  be  sent  to  Indonesia  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  contract :  biochemistry,  path- 
ology, physiology,  anatomy,  pharmacology,  and 
medical  science. 

The  project  also  provides  for  1  year's  training 
in  their  specialties  for  seven  Indonesian  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  school,  at  either  the 


University  of  California  or  another  suitable  in- 
stitution. Upon  their  return  they  will  be  assigned 
as  instructors  in  their  fields  at  the  Indonesia  med- 
ical school.  In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  send 
four  leading  faculty  members  of  the  school  of 
medicine  for  4  months'  advanced  study  of  medical 
training  in  various  centers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Equipment  and  supplies  costing  approxi- 
mately $20,000  will  be  provided  under  the  contract 
to  supplement  facilities  of  the  Indonesia  medical 
school  for  effective  instruction. 

The  Indonesian  Government  will  furnish  the 
local  staff,  buildings,  and  facilities  and  will  defray 
the  local  currency  costs  of  the  project.  It  will  also 
provide  additional  fellowships  for  training  abroad 
of  members  of  the  medical  faculty. 

Indonesia  is  made  up  of  about  3,000  islands, 
with  a  total  land  area  approximating  40  percent 
of  that  of  the  United  States  stretching  3,000  miles 
along  the  equator.  It  obtained  its  complete  inde- 
pendence in  December  1949. 

In  the  last  4  years  the  United  States  has  chan- 
neled $23  million  in  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  new  nation.  The  technical  cooperation 
program  is  focused  on  increasing  agricultural  and 
fisheries  production,  the  training  of  medical  and 
public  health  personnel,  malaria  control,  and  the 
expansion  of  vocational  and  industrial  training 
facilities.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  technical 
assistance  and  training  with  minimum  supporting 
supplies  and  equipment. 

Program  for  Latin  American  Health 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on  Au- 
gust 6  announced  a  program,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  for  strength- 
ening public  health  in  Latin  America  through  im- 
proved hospital  care. 

The  program  is  designed  to  promote  better 
techniques  of  hospital  organization  and  adminis- 
tration through  inter- American  meetings  and  in- 
stitutes and  by  providing  technical  material  and 
the  service  of  consultants. 

The  Foa  contract  with  the  hospital  association 
provides  for  financing  of  program  and  administra- 
tive costs  up  to  $100,000  for  the  first  2  years  of 
the  activity,  with  an  additional  $50,000  for  a  third 
year  if  funds  are  available. 

The  joint  program  is  expected  to  maintain  closer 
relationships  among  hospital  personnel  in  the 
Americas,  encourage  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experience,  help  improve  hospitals  and  their  serv- 
ices and  in  general  promote  cooperative  efforts 
and  hemispheric  solidarity. 

The  nonprofit  hospital  group  will  plan  and 
carry  out  the  combined  educational  and  business 
meetings  in  selected  areas  of  Latin  America  and 
conduct  at  least  one  major  institute  a  year.  Es- 
tablishment of  an  inter- American  hospital  con- 
ference and  an  inter-American  congress  of  hos- 
pitals is  envisaged  in  the  contract  agreement. 
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The  American  Hospital  Association  will  estab- 
lish an  advisory  committee  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  national  and  international  organizations 
in  the  field  of  hospital  care  which  will  furnish 
policy  guidance  for  the  full-time  program  staff. 

Postgraduate  Study  for  European  Doctors 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  August  9  that  about  100  European  phy- 
sicians will  be  brought  to  the  United  States  for 
postgraduate  training  in  a  move  to  stimulate  ex- 
change of  scientific  medical  information  with 
Western  European  countries. 

The  American  College  of  Surgeons  will  operate 


the  program  for  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration. The  men  to  be  brought  to  the  United 
States  will  include  eminent  specialists  and  medical 
scientists  and  also  younger  men  who  show  special 
promise  in  the  profession.  The  European  doctors 
will  engage  in  graduate  study  and  research  in 
American  universities  and  medical  laboratories  as 
well  as  internship  and  practice  in  hospitals  here. 

Foa  will  finance  the  dollar  program  and  admin- 
istrative expenses,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $480,500, 
for  an  18-month  period  covered  by  the  contract 
with  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  The 
countries  participating  in  the  program  will  ar- 
range for  payment  of  trans  Atlantic  transporta- 
tion and  other  costs  payable  in  foreign  currencies. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 

Adjourned  During  August  1954 

Ecosoc:  18th  Session  of  the  Council 

World  Power  Conference:  Sectional  Meeting 

Gatt  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business .... 

Third  Inter-American  Indian  Conference 

Fao  Caribbean  Agricultural  Extension  Development  Center 

Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission:  4th  Annual  Meeting  .    .    . 

Tenth  World's  Poultry  Congress 

Fifth  World  Assembly  of  the  World  Organization  for  Early  Childhood 
Education 

International  Congress  on  Folklore 

International  Congress  cf  Soil  Science:  5th  Congress 

31st  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

Second  International  Congress  of  Classical  Studies 

In  Session  as  of  August  31,  1954 


Geneva June  29- Aug.  7 

Rio  de  Janeiro July  25-Aug.  8 

Geneva July  26-Aug.  3 

La  Paz Aug.  2-12 

Jamaica Aug.  5-10 

San  Jos6 Aug.  11-12 

Edinburgh Aug.  13-21 

Copenhagen Aug.  15-22 

Sao  Paulo Aug.  16-22 

Leopold  ville Aug.  16-22 

Sao  Paulo Aug.  23-28 

Copenhagen Aug.  23-28 


XXVIIth  Art  Biennale Venice June  - 

XVth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art Venice July  6- 

Unesco  International  Seminar  on  Adult  Education  in  Rural  Areas  .    .    .  Denmark Aug.  14- 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories:  New  York Aug.  20- 

5th  Session. 

International  Exposition  and  Trade  Fair Sao  Paulo Aug.  21- 

Eighth  Edinburgh  Film  Festival Edinburgh Aug.  22- 

International  Scientific  Radio  Union:  11th  General  Assembly The  Hague Aug.  23- 

Congress  of  the  Life-Saving  Federation Algiers Aug.  24- 

Wmo  Executive  Committee:  Fifth  Session Geneva Aug.  25- 

43rd  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union Vienna Aug.  27- 

1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences  August  24,  1954.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Ecosoc,  U.  N.  Economic  and  Social  Council;  Gatt,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
Fao,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Unesco,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization; 
U.  N.,  United  Nations;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Who,  World  Health  Organization;  Icao,  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization;  Itu,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  Ccir,  International  Radio  Consultative 
Committee  {Comiti  consultatif  inter nationale  des  radio  communications);  Paso,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization; 
Ecafe,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Ilo,  International  Labor  Organization;  Icem,  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration;  Paigh,  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 
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In  Session  as  of  August  31, 1954 — Continued 

Unesco  Regional  Seminar  on  the  Arts  and  Crafts  in  General  Education 
and  Community  Life. 

U.N.  World  Conference  on  Population 

Second  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Mathematical  Union  .    . 

Scheduled  September  1-November  30,  1954 

8th  International  Congress  of  the  International  Society  of  Cell  Biology . 

Fao  Third  Regional  Meeting  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Programs  and 
Outlook  in  Latin  America. 

International   Electrotechnical   Commission;   50th   Anniversary    Meet- 
ing. 

First   International   Congress   and   Second   International   Seminar   on 
Vocational  Guidance. 

International  Congress  of  Mathematicians 

Meeting  on  the  Southeast  Asia  Pact 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee  Meeting     .... 

Icao  Legal  Committee:  10th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee  Meeting     .... 

International  Sugar  Council:  First  Meeting  of  the  Second  Session  .    . 

Who  Regional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific:  5th  Session     .    .    . 

Itu  Ccir:  Study  Group  IX 

27th  International  Congress  of  Industrial  Chemistry 

Unesco  International  Seminar  for  Museum  Staff  and  Educators     .    . 

5th  Meeting  of  the  International  Scientific  Committee  for  Trypano- 
somiasis Research. 

10th  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and 
Geophysics. 

Meeting  of  Permanent  Council  of  the  International  Technical  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  and  Extinguishing  of  Fire. 

International  Federation  for  Documentation:  21st  Conference  .... 

Consultative    Committee   on    Economic    Development    in    South   and 
Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"). 

Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  24th  Session 

IX  International  Exposition  of  Preserved  Foodstuffs  and  Packing  .    . 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  Ninth  Session 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development — and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund:  9th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards  of  Governors. 

4th  International  Exposition  of  Cotton,  Rayon,  Textile  Chemistry  and 
Machinery. 

Fao  Council:  20th  Session 

Icao  Council:  23rd  Session 

International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures 

International  Congress  of  Chronometry 

International  Philatelic  and  Postal  Exhibition 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Fertilizers:  4th  Meeting 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Rice  Breeding:  5th  Meeting 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  23rd  Meeting 

International   Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  42nd   Annual 
Meeting. 

Itu   International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee:  XVII  Plenary 
Assembly. 

Icao  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting:  Third  Session  .   . 

Unesco  Seminar  for  Leaders  of  Youth  Movements 

10th  General  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 

Caribbean  Commission — Unesco  Joint  Conference  on  Education  and 
Small  Scale  Farming  in  Relation  to  Community  Development. 

2nd  International  Meeting  of  Communications 

U.N.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  Fourth  Session    .... 

Paso  14th  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference;  and  6th  Meeting  of  the 
Regional  Committee  of  Who. 

23rd  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Commission 
of  Criminal  Police. 

Ilo  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  5th  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:  13th  Session 

Fao  International  Rice  Commission:  4th  Session 

U.N.  Ecafe  Railway  Subcommittee:  Third  Session,  and  Working  party 
on  "Prevention  and  Speedy  Disposal  of  Claims". 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  24th  Meeting 

Inter- American  Cultural  Council:  2nd  Meeting 

Inter-American  Conference  of  Ministers  and  Directors  of  Education 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  2nd  Meeting    .    .    . 

Ilo  Metal  Trades  Committee:  5th  Session 

U.N.  Ecafe  Working   Party   of   Experts  on  the  Aspects  of  Economic 
Development. 


Tokyo Aug.  28- 

Rome Aug.  31- 

The  Hague Aug.  31- 

Leiden Sept.  1- 

Buenos  Aires Sept.  1- 

Philadelphia Sept.  1- 

Bonn Sept.  1- 

Amsterdam Sept.  2- 

Manila Sept.  6- 

London Sept.  6- 

Montreal Sept.  7- 

London Sept.  7- 

London Sept.  8- 

Manila Sept.  10- 

Geneva Sept.  10- 

Brussels Sept.  11- 

Athens Sept.  12- 

Pretoria Sept.  13- 

Rome Sept.  14- 

Rouen Sepc.  16- 

Belgrade Sept.  19- 

Ottawa Sept.  20- 

Rome Sept.  20- 

Parma,  Italy Sept.  20- 

New  York Sept.  21- 

Washington Sept.  24- 

Busto  Arsizio  (Italy)  ....  Sept.  26- 

Rome Sept.  27- 

Montreal Sept.  28- 

Sevres Sept.  28- 

Paris Oct.  1- 

New  Delhi Oct.  1- 

Tokvo Oct.  4- 

Tokyo Oct.  4- 

Santiago Oct.  4- 

Paris Oct.  4- 

Geneva Oct.  4- 

Montreal Oct.  5- 

Habana Oct.  5- 

Paris Oct.  5- 

Port-au-Spain Oct.  6- 

Genoa Oct.  6- 

Tokyo Oct.  6- 

Santiago Oct.  7- 

Rome Oct.  9- 

Geneva Oct.  11- 

Noumea Oct.  11- 

Tokyo Oct.  12- 

Tokyo Oct.  13- 

Santiago Oct.  23- 

Sao  Paulo Oct.  25- 

Sao  Paulo Oct.  25- 

Vancouver Oct.  25- 

Geneva Oct.  25- 

Bangkok Oct.  25- 
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Scheduled  September  1-November  30,  1954 — Continued 

Gatt  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business  .    .    . 

Central  Rhine  Commission 

Gatt  Ninth  Session  of  Contracting  Parties 

International  Exposition  in  Bogota 

Fao  European  Forestry  Commission  and  Working  Party  on  Afforesta- 
tion. 

International  Wheat  Council:  16th  Session 

U.N.  Ecafe  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara- 
tions of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

International  Philatelical  Exposition 

Fao  3rd  Inter-American  Meeting  on  Livestock  Production 

Gatt  Conference  to  Review  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  127th  Session 

U.N.  Ecafe  Minerals  Subcommittee:  First  Session 

Fao  Meeting  on  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Rice  Situation 

Unesco  General  Conference:  Eighth  Session 

Third  Inter- American  Accounting  Conference 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:  10th  General  Assembly    .    .    . 

Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council:  4th  Extraordinary 
Meeting. 

Icem  Ad  Hoc  Sub-Committee  on  Draft  Rules  and  Regulations  .... 

Ilo  8th  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians 

Icem  Sub-Committee  on  Finance:  6th  Session 

Paigh  Commission  on  Cartography:  7th  Consultation 

Paigh  Commission  on  Geography:  4th  Consultation 

Paigh  Commission  on  History:  3d  Consultation 

Paigh  6th  General  Assembly 

Icem  Eighth  Session 


Geneva Oct.  26- 

Strasbourg Oct.  27- 

Geneva Oct.  28- 

Bogota      Oct.  29- 

Geneva Oct- 

London Oct- 

Bangkok Nov.  1- 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  7- 

Buenos  Aires Nov.  8- 

Geneva Nov.  8- 

Rome Nov.  8- 

Bangkok Nov.  8- 

Far  East Nov.  10-* 

Montevideo Nov.  12- 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  14- 

Port-au-Prince Nov.  15- 

Rio  de  Janiero Nov.  20-* 

Geneva Nov.  22- 

Geneva Nov.  23- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Mexico,  D.  F Nov.  29- 

Mexico,  D.  F Nov.  29- 

Mexico,  D.  F Nov.  29- 

Mexico,  D.  F Nov.  29- 

Geneva Nov.  30- 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Meeting  on  Southeast  Asia  Pact 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
25  (press  release  477)  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  be  represented  at  the  meeting  on 
the  Southeast  Asia  Pact  at  Manila,  beginning 
September  6,  by  the  following  delegation: 

U.S.  Plenipotentiary  Representatives 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State 

H.  Alexander  Smith,  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

Michael  J.  Mansfield,  U.S.  Senator  from  Montana 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
Roderic  L.  O'Connor 

Delegation  Coordinator 

Douglas  MacArthur  II,  Counselor,  Department  of  State 

Special  Advisers 

Arthur  C.  Davis,  Vice  Admiral  U.S.N.,  Deputy  Assistant 
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International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
24  (press  release  476)  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  be  represented  by  the  following  dele- 
gates at  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  to 
be  held  September  14-29  at  Rome,  Italy : 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Macelwane,  S.  J.,  Chairman,  Dean, 
Institute  of  Technology,  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Leason  H.  Adams,  Director,  Geophysical  Laboratory, 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  President,  Associated  Universities, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  B.  Bjerknes,  Professor  of  Meteorology,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Walter  H.  Bucher,  Professor  of  Structural  Geology,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Beno  Gutenberg,  Director,  Seismological  Laboratory, 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Joseph  Kaplan,  Professor  of  Geophysics,  Institute  of  Geo- 
physics, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Walter  D.  Lambert,  Professor  of  Geodesy,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Reichelderfer,  Chief,  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, Department  of  Commerce. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  in  meetings  immediately  there- 
after will  be  the  International  Geophysical  Year, 
to  be  held  July  1, 1957,  to  December  1958,  in  which 
some  30  nations  will  unite  their  scientific  resources 
for  a  simultaneous  effort  to  penetrate  the  basic 
geophysical  forces  which  govern  the  national  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live.  The  findings  of  this 
research  will  be  widely  disseminated  throughout 
the  world,  aiding  in  the  further  development  of 
telecommunications,  aviation,  navigation,  and 
weather  forecasting. 


International  Congress  of  Cell  Biology 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
24  (press  release  474)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  be  represented  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Cell  Biology,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet 
at  Leiden,  the  Netherlands,  September  1-7,  1954, 
by  the  following  delegates : 

Paul  Weiss,  Chairman,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Bi- 
ology and  Agriculture,  National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  S.  Nicholas,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

This  is  the  Eighth  Congress  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Society  for  Cell 
Biology,  which  is  an  official  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Biological  Sciences,  of  which 
organization  the  United  States  is  a  member 
through  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — Na- 
tional Research  Council.  The  Seventh  Interna- 
tional Congress  was  held  at  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  September  1950. 


Cell  biology  includes  most  of  the  basic  work  in 
cancer,  virus  diseases,  nutrition,  radiation  haz- 
ards, etc.,  and  represents  one  of  the  most  critical 
and  significant  areas  of  contemporary  research, 
with  direct  implications  to  national  health, 
wealth,  and  security.  The  program  prepared  by 
the  International  Committee  for  the  forthcoming 
Congress  includes  symposia  on  the  following 
topics:  induced  enzyme  synthesis,  the  formation 
of  the  intracellular  matrix  in  plant  and  animal 
tissues,  biochemistry  of  gene  action,  thyroid  secre- 
tion, nuclear  and  chromosome  structure,  mito- 
chondria, cell  division  and  mitotic  poisons, 
morphogenetic  interactions  between  cells,  virus 
synthesis,  the  active  cell  surface,  and  submicro- 
scopic  structure  of  cytoplasm. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Civil  Aviation  (TIAS  1581)  by 
providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall  be  held  not 
less  than  once  in  three  years  instead  of  annually.  Done 
at  Montreal  June  14,  1954.  Enters  into  force  on  date 
on  which  the  forty-second  instrument  of  ratification  is 
deposited  with  ICAO. 

Protocol  amending  Article  45  of  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  (TIAS  1581),  relating  to  the 
permanent  seat  of  ICAO.  Done  at  Montreal  June  14, 
second  instrument  of  ratification  is  deposited  with 
ICAO. 

Commodities 

Constitution  of  the  International  Rice  Commission.     For- 
mulated at  the  International  Rice  Meeting  at  Baguio 
March  1  to  13,  1948.     Entered  into  force  January  4, 
1949.     TIAS  1938. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Laos,  July  21,  1954. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  convention  of  July  13,  1931  (48 
Stat.  1543)  for  limiting  the  manufacture  and  regulating 
the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  as  amended  by  the 
protocol  signed  at  Lake  Success  December  11,  1946 
(TIAS  1671).  Dated  at  Paris  November  19,  1948.  En- 
tered into  force  December  1,  1949.  TIAS  2308. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Iraq,  July  27,  1954. 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  whole- 
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sale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.    Dated  at  New  York 

June  23,  1953.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  August  20, 

1954. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Denmark,  July  20, 1954;  Japan, 

July  21,  1954. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.  Signed  at  London 
June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  November  19,  1952. 
TIAS  2495. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Egypt,  June  11,  1954;  Poland, 
June  11,  1954. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol    amending    the    slavery    convention    signed    at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.* 
Acceptance  deposited:  Syria,  August  4,  1954. 

BILATERAL 
Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
for  the  construction  of  certain  navigation  facilities. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  August  17, 
1954.     Entered  into  force  August  17,  1954. 

Denmark 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  air  route 
between  Scandinavia  and  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Greenland.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton August  6,  1954.     Entered  into  force  August  6,  1954. 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement  of  De- 
cember 16,  1944  (58  Stat.  1458),  as  amended  (TIAS 
1519),  to  include  capacity  principles,  provisions  rela- 
tive to  rates,  and  consultation  and  arbitration  proce- 
dures. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
August  6,  1954.     Entered  into  force  August  6,  1954. 

Germany 

Agreement  relating  to  the  deduction  of  $2,350,000  from 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Federal  Republic  to  the  United 
States  for  certain  claims  pursuant  to  Articles  I  and  VII 
of  the  surplus  property  payments  agreement  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1953  (TIAS  2797).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  May  17  and  August  17,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  August  18,  1954,  the  date  of  receipt  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Federal  Republic's  note  of 
August  17,  1954. 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Washington 
July  22,  1954. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  August  20, 
1954. 

Greece 

Agreement  relating  to  certain  procedural  and  interpreta- 
tive understandings  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  off- 
shore procurement  program  in  Greece.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Athens  July  30,  1954.  Entered 
into  force  July  30, 1954. 


1  Not  in  force. 

1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Mexico 

Agreement  relating  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Migratory  Labor  Commission  inter- 
preting and  amending  the  migrant  labor  agreement  of 
August  11,  1951,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  2331, 
2531,  2586,  2928,  and  2932).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Mexico  August  6,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  6, 1954. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  relating  to  a  memorandum  and  a  model  con- 
tract for  the  offshore  procurement  program.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  The  Hague  April  15  and  May 
7,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July  30,  1954,  the  date  of 
notification  by  the  Netherlands  of  ratification. 

Norway 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  air  route 
between  Scandinavia  and  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Greenland.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton August  6,  1954.     Entered  into  force  August  6,  1954. 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement  of  Oc- 
tober 6,  1945  (59  Stat.  1658)  to  include  capacity  princi- 
ples, provisions  relative  to  rates,  and  consultation  and 
arbitration  procedures.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  August  6,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  6, 1954. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  relating  to  emergency  flood  assistance  to  East 
Pakistan.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton August  23,  1954.  Entered  into  force  August  23, 
1954. 

Spain 

Agreement  relating  to  offshore  procurement  in  Spain,  with 
memorandum  of  understanding  and  standard  contract 
attached.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  San 
Sebastian  July  30,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July  30, 
1954. 

Sweden 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  air  route 
between  Scandinavia  and  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Greenland.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton August  6,  1954.     Entered  into  force  August  6,  1954. 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement  of  De- 
cember 16,  1944  (58  Stat.  1466),  as  amended  (TIAS 
1550),  to  include  capacity  principles,  provisions  rela- 
tive to  rates,  and  consultation  and  arbitration  pro- 
cedures. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
August  6,  1954.     Entered  into  force  August  6,  1954. 

United  Kingdom 

Supplementary  protocol  amending  the  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  of  April 
16, 1945  (TIAS  1546),  as  modified  by  the  supplementary 
protocol  of  June  6, 1946  (TIAS  1546) .  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  25,  1954. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  August  20, 
1954. 
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Review  of  the  Eighth  Year  of  the  United  Nations 


The  first  United  Nations  action  to  repel  aggres- 
sion was  successfully  concluded  in  1953.  Three 
years  of  fighting  in  Korea  against  the  Communist 
aggressors  ended  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
on  July  27  and  left  the  Communists  in  control  of 
less  Korean  territory  than  they  held  when  they 
invaded  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  June  1950.  The 
prisoner-of-war  question,  on  which  the  armistice 
negotiations  had  been  stalled  for  so  long  because 
of  Communist  refusal  to  accept  the  principle  of 
nonforcible  repatriation,  was  satisfactorily  re- 
solved in  the  prisoner-of-war  agreement  of  June 
8,  1953,  and  there  was  no  forcible  repatriation  of 
prisoners.  Of  the  approximately  7,900  Korean 
and  14,700  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  turned  over 
to  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission 
by  the  United  Nations  Command,  only  169 
Koreans  and  434  Chinese  chose  to  return  to  the 
Communists. 

The  Korea  armistice  was  unquestionably  the 
most  important  U.N.  development  during  1953. 
There  were  also,  however,  a  substantial  number  of 
other  constructive  developments  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  United  States.  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposals  before  the  eighth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  December  for  an  interna- 
tional pool  of  fissionable  materials  for  peaceful 
use  were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  free 
world.  Substantial  progress  had  been  made  by 
the  end  of  the  year  in  removing  from  Burma  the 
foreign  irregular  forces  whose  continued  presence 
on  Burmese  territory  had  led  Burma  to  complain 
to  the  United  Nations  in  March  1953.  A  unified 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  Jordan  River  Val- 
ley, prepared  under  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
direction  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees, 
has  great  potentialities  for  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Near  East. 

Traditional  U.S.  policy  toward  dependent  areas 
under  its  authority  received  gratifying  endorse- 

1  Reprinted  from  US  Participation  in  the  UN:  Report  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Tear  1953,  H.  Doc. 
492,  transmitted  Aug.  10 ;  Department  of  State  publication 
5459,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (70 
cents). 


ment  when  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  eighth 
session,  approved  the  United  States  decision  to 
cease  transmission  to  the  United  Nations  of  in- 
formation on  Puerto  Rico,  in  view  of  the  latter's 
attainment  of  a  "full  measure  of  self-government." 
In  this  connection,  President  t  Eisenhower  in- 
formed the  eighth  session  through  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  that  if  the  Puerto  Rican 
Legislative  Assembly  at  any  time  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  more  complete  or  absolute  inde- 
pendence, he  would  immediately  recommend  to 
the  Congress  that  such  independence  be  granted. 

The  one-third  "ceiling"  on  individual  members' 
contributions  to  the  regularly  budgeted  expenses 
of  the  United  Nations,  for  which  the  United  States 
has  consistently  worked,  was  put  into  effect  when 
the  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  reduced  the 
U.S.  percentage  share  of  the  budget  for  1954  to 
33%  percent.  The  problem  of  assuring  against 
the  employment  on  international  secretariats  of 
U.S.  citizens  engaging  or  likely  to  engage  in  sub- 
versive activities  was  in  large  measure  solved  by 
the  end  of  1953. 

Progress  continued  to  be  made  during  the  year 
throughout  the  wide  range  of  U.N.  activities, 
though  the  pattern  was  again  varied  and  not  en- 
tirely one  of  cooperative  effort  and  achievement. 
The  Korea  armistice  did  not  bring  with  it  a  Korea 
peace  settlement.  Efforts  to  negotiate  with  the 
Communists  at  Panmunjom,  beginning  in  Octo- 
ber, on  the  question  of  the  political  conference 
projected  in  the  armistice  elicited  Communist 
tirades  and  insults  rather  than  reasonable  discus- 
sion and  resulted  in  no  agreement.  It  was  not 
until  February  1954  at  the  Berlin  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  that  it  was 
agreed  to  hold  a  conference  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  question  at  Geneva  late  in 
April. 

While  Soviet  tactics  in  the  United  Nations  gen- 
erally, and  particularly  in  the  economic  and  social 
field,  were  not  so  openly  obstructionist  as  in  previ- 
ous years,  the  U.S.S.R.  gave  no  indication  of  so 
modifying  its  position  on  basic  issues  as  to  give 
hope  for  genuine  political  settlements  and  an  eas- 
ing of  world  tension.    In  this  situation  the  free 
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orld  position  continued  to  receive  strong  endorse- 
lent,  though  on  occasion  there  were  reflected  in 
le  vote  on  "cold  war"  issues  a  "neutralist"  atti- 
lde  on  the  part  of  some  members  and  also  feelings 
roused  by  the  definite  divergencies  of  view  within 
le  free  world  on  such  controversial  matters  as  the 
colonial"  question  and  the  ways  and  means  of 
;sisting  the  economic  development  of  under- 
eveloped  countries. 

There  was  one  new  matter  on  the  General  As- 
smbly's  agenda  in  1953  that  has  great  importance 
)r  the  future.  Under  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  As- 
smbly  will  decide  at  its  1955  session  whether 
>  hold  a  charter  review  conference,  and  at  its 
ghth  session  the  Assembly  considered  for  the 
rst  time  certain  procedural  aspects  of  this  ques- 
on.  Secretary  Dulles  has  stated,  in  a  letter  to 
enator  Wiley  in  August  1953,  that  the  Depart- 
ent  of  State  would  favor  the  calling  of  such  a 
mference  when  this  matter  comes  before  the 
ssembly. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
i  Trygve  Lie  as  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
ations  was  resolved  with  the  General  Assembly's 
lection,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
ouncil,  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  of  Sweden,  who 
ok  office  in  April  1953. 

>l itical  and  Security  Questions 

The  Korea  armistice  negotiations  overshadowed 
1  other  U.N.  efforts  in  the  collective  security  field 
iring  1953.  Activities  with  respect  to  collective 
easures  and  to  disarmament  were  virtually  sus- 
mded  until  the  course  of  these  negotiations 
scame  clear.  The  groundwork  to  facilitate  pos- 
ble  collective  action  in  the  future  had  been  laid 
.  the  2  previous  years,  and  next  steps  depended 
)th  on  further  appraisal  of  the  Korea  experience 
id  on  the  reactions  of  U.N.  members  to  that 
:perience.  The  Collective  Measures  Committee, 
hich  was  not  required  to  report  to  the  eighth  Gen- 
al  Assembly,  will  report  to  the  ninth.  The  Dis- 
■mament  Commission,  in  its  report  to  the  eighth 
ssion,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  successful  out- 
line of  the  armistice  negotiations  would  mean  a 
tiore  propitious  atmosphere"  for  its  delibera- 
Dns,  and,  with  this  in  mind,  the  Assembly  sug- 
ssted  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  subcom- 
ittee  comprised  of  the  "Representatives  of  the 
owers  principally  involved"  to  seek  in  private 
^reement  on  a  comprehensive,  coordinated,  and 
lequately  safeguarded  disarmament  program. 
Progress  toward  the  solution  of  problems  of 
;acef  ul  settlement  is  necessarily  slow.  It  involves 
e  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests  and  the 
conciliation  of  hostile  emotions  and  in  the  final 
lalysis  depends  upon  the  parties  themselves,  since 
e  United  Nations  cannot  impose  solutions.  The 
nited  Nations  can,  however,  assist  by  recom- 
ending  procedures  and  methods  of  adjustment, 
f  making  available  its  good  offices,  and  by  estab- 


lishing such  instrumentalities  as  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Pales- 
tine, the  United  Nations  military  observer  teams 
along  the  cease-fire  line  in  Kashmir,  and  the 
Balkans  Subcommission  of  the  Peace  Observation 
Commission  in  Greece.  The  ultimate  effectiveness 
of  these  various  types  of  effort  requires  time  to 
determine,  and  definite  results  may  not  be  discern- 
ible in  every  instance  in  any  given  year.  Repeated 
discussion  of  these  problems  in  U.N.  bodies  serves 
the  twofold  purpose  of  permitting  a  full  airing 
of  their  continuing  differences  by  the  parties  and 
of  bringing  the  weight  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
on  the  parties  toward  reaching  a  settlement. 

In  1953  apparent  progress  toward  peaceful  solu- 
tions was  uneven.  With  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
stice, the  Korea  problem  became  one  for  peaceful 
settlement,  and  Communist  attitudes  and  actions 
in  the  last  5  months  of  1953  did  nothing  to  encour- 
age hopes  for  an  early  realization  of  U.N.  objec- 
tives there — the  establishment  of  a  unified  inde- 
pendent, and  free  Korea.  In  North  Africa  the 
Tunisian  situation  showed  an  improvement  over 
1952,  while  that  in  Morocco  appeared  less  stable. 
In  South  Africa  there  was  no  modification  of  the 
Union's  racial  policies.  As  already  noted,  there 
had  been  definite  progress  by  the  end  of  the  year 
in  removing  the  foreign  irregular  forces  from 
Burma.  The  situation  along  Greece's  northern 
frontiers  continued  to  improve  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Balkans  Subcommission  of  the  Peace 
Observation  Commission  decided  late  in  the  year 
that  the  number  of  its  observers  in  the  area  could 
be  reduced.  Efforts  to  solve  the  Kashmir  dispute 
between  India  and  Pakistan  entered  a  new  stage 
in  the  summer  of  1953  when  the  parties  undertook 
direct  negotiations.  Two  major  disputes  between 
Israel  and  Jordan  and  Israel  and  Syria,  respec- 
tively, led  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the 
Palestine  question,  of  which  it  has  been  seized 
since  1948,  for  the  first  time  since  1951. 

There  were  no  essentially  new  areas  of  dispute 
brought  before  the  Security  Council  in  1953.  This 
was  in  part  attributable  to  the  tendency  of  recent 
years,  because  of  Soviet  abuse  of  the  veto,  toward 
appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  rather  than  to  the 
Council.  It  was  also  attributable  in  some  cases 
to  the  belief  that  a  situation  did  not  warrant 
Security  Council  intervention  or  that  Council  dis- 
cussion would  introduce  complicating  factors. 
The  Council  took  up  only  one  new  question  during 
the  year — its  recommendations  under  the  charter 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  selection  of  a  Sec- 
retary-General. While  the  Council  met  in  August 
in  response  to  an  Arab- Asia  request  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Moroccan  situation,  it  decided  early  in 
September  not  to  put  this  question  on  its  agenda — 
a  decision  that  the  United  States  supported.  The 
Council  also  held  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  as  the  result  of  a  Soviet  move 
to  bring  about  renewed  Council  consideration  of 
the  Trieste  question  but  decided,  as  the  United 
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States  advocated,  to  postpone  any  substantive  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem  pending  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  being  undertaken  outside  the  United 
Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  was  in  session  on  three 
occasions  during  1953.  The  seventh  session  re- 
sumed late  in  February  to  complete  its  agenda  and 
then  again  briefly  in  August  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments from  the  United  Nations  side  for  the  Korea 
political  conference  recommended  in  the  armistice. 
The  eighth  session  convened  on  September  15  and 
completed  its  agenda  on  December  9,  recessing  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  its  president  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  its  members  if  the  Korea  situation 
warranted. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  United  States  asked 
to  have  Communist  atrocities  in  Korea  added  to 
the  agenda  as  an  urgent  and  important  question. 
The  United  States  also  presented  at  the  eighth 
session  new  evidence  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
munist charges  of  bacteriological  warfare  by  U.N. 
forces.  This  evidence  had  been  obtained  from 
repatriated  American  flyers  and  established  that 
their  so-called  confessions  to  using  bacteriological 
weapons  had  been  obtained  under  duress  and  in 
many  cases  by  force.  The  Assembly's  response  to 
both  these  U.S. -sponsored  items  served  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  position  in  meeting  Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

Among  other  recurring  questions,  the  Assembly 
again  had  before  it  at  its  eighth  session  the  contro- 
versial Moroccan  and  Tunisian  situations,  which 
the  French  maintain  are  matters  of  domestic  juris- 
diction and  therefore  beyond  the  competence  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  two  items  involving  the 
racial  policies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which 
the  Union  also  holds  to  be  matters  of  domestic 
jurisdiction.  While  the  United  States  did  not 
support  this  position  in  either  case,  Ambassador 
Lodge  took  occasion  to  state  that  the  United  States 
has  observed  with  increasing  concern  the  Assem- 
bly's tendency  to  include  on  its  agenda  items  that 
raise  questions  of  the  Assembly's  competence  un- 
der the  charter's  domestic  jurisdiction  clause 
(article  2  (7)). 

There  was  no  progress  during  1953  toward 
breaking  the  deadlock  on  the  admission  of  new 
members  to  the  United  Nations.  The  special  com- 
mittee on  this  question  established  by  the  seventh 
General  Assembly  reported  to  the  eighth  session 
that  none  of  the  proposals  presented  for  its  con- 
sideration as  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  had 
found  general  acceptance,  and  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion at  the  eighth  session  indicated  no  essential 
change  in  the  Soviet  position,  which  has  created 
the  deadlock.  A  Committee  of  Good  Offices,  con- 
sisting of  Egypt,  the  Netherlands,  and  Peru,  was 
set  up  by  the  eighth  session  to  give  whatever  assist- 
ance it  could  in  connection  with  the  problem. 

The  persistent  Soviet  effort  to  seat  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  U.N.  bodies  and  in  the  specialized  agen- 


cies continued  to  be  successfully  countered  during 
1953. 


Economic  and  Social  Cooperation 

Steady  progress  continued  to  be  made  during 
1953  in  the  wide  range  of  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agency  activities  directed  toward  rais- 
ing standards  of  living  and  promoting  recognition 
of  fundamental  human  rights.  These  activities 
represent  a  cooperative  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
the  great  majority  of  nations  to  remove  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  causes  of  unrest  in  the  world, 
which  undermine  stability  and  peace. 

In  the  economic  field  the  major  emphasis  was 
again  on  the  economic  development  of  underde- 
veloped countries.  Various  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem absorbed  most  of  the  time  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Economic  and  Financial  Committee  at 
the  eighth  Assembly  session.  While  the  basic  di- 
vergence of  views  between  the  developed  and  the 
underdeveloped  countries  on  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  their  agreed  objective  continued  to  be 
manifest,  generally  satisfactory  agreements  were 
in  the  end  reached.  The  United  States  was  able 
at  the  eighth  session,  which  it  had  not  been  at  the 
seventh,  to  vote  for  all  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Committee. 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  emphasizing 
the  desirability  of  international  private  invest- 
ment in  underdeveloped  countries,  to  which  the 
United  States  attaches  much  importance,  and 
again  strongly  endorsed  the  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance,  which  is  the  principal 
U.N.  instrument  for  assisting  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  underdeveloped  countries.  Definitive 
action  on  the  two  proposals  for  a  special  develop- 
ment fund  and  an  international  finance  corpora 
tion  was  deferred.  In  connection  with  the  first  ol 
these  proposals,  the  United  States,  making  clear 
that  it  was  not  prepared  under  present  circum^ 
stances  to  contribute  to  the  suggested  fund,  spon- 
sored a  declaration  of  intention  based  on  President 
Eisenhower's  statement  on  April  16,  1953,  that 


This  Government  is  ready  to  ask  its  people  to  join  with 
all  nations  in  devoting  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
savings  achieved  by  disarmament  to  a  fund  for  world  aid 
and  reconstruction.  ... 

This  declaration  of  intention,  which  the  United 
States  first  proposed  at  the  sixteenth  session  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  received  general 
support,  though  some  underdeveloped  countries 
saw  it  as  a  delaying  tactic  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  special  fund  they  desired. 

The  technical  assistance  program,  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  specialized  agencies  and  the 
countries  desiring  assistance,  operated  along  the 
same  general  lines  in  1953  as  in  1952.  Pledges  to 
the  program,  which  is  financed  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  governments,  have  grown  each 
year.     At   the   end   of    1953   pledges   for   1954 
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lounted  to  over  $24  million,  and  29  of  these 
edges  represented  increases  over  1953.  The 
aited  States  has  consistently  supported  this  pro- 
am,  which  is  complementary  to  its  own  bilateral 
ogram  of  technical  assistance,  and  continued  to 

the  major  contributor.  For  the  1954  program 
e  U.S.  pledge  is  approximately  57.5  percent  of 
tal  government  pledges. 

In  addition  to  this  cooperative  program  to  pro- 
ie  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
ies,  there  are  the  individual  activities  of  the 
nited  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
rected  toward  other  aspects  of  the  economic 
velopment  problem.  The  International  Bank 
r  Reconstruction  and  Development,  for  example, 

1953  made  21  new  loans  to  13  member  countries 
r  development  purposes.  The  United  Nations 
seal  Commission  at  its  fourth  session  gave 
ecial  consideration  to  the  relation  of  taxation 

the  flow  of  private  capital  to  underdeveloped 
eas.  The  seventh  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
tion  Conference  devoted  much  of  its  attention 

the  twofold  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses 

some  areas  and,  elsewhere,  inadequate  supplies 

food  and  agricultural  products  to  meet  nutri- 
>nal  needs.  Efficient  use  of  human  resources, 
ually  as  necessary  to  economic  development  as 
icient  use  of  natural  resources,  was  one  of  the 
sic  objectives  of  such  agencies  as  the  World 
jalth  Organization,  the  International  Labor 
-ganization,  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
ientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  and  the 
lice  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in 
eir  continuing  efforts  to  eradicate  disease,  to 
iprove  labor  standards,  to  combat  ignorance,  and 

resettle  refugees.  An  important  Secretariat 
port,  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Popula- 
>n  Commission  and  completed  in  1953,  focuses  on 
e  interplay  of  population  trends  and  develop- 
mt  programs. 

International  trade  was  another  factor  in  eco- 
mic  development  that  continued  to  be  of  major 
ncern  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  certain  of 
e  specialized  agencies  during  1953.  Pursuant 
a  seventh  General  Assembly  resolution  concern- 
g  "the  financing  of  economic  development 
rough  the  establishment  of  fair  and  equitable 
ternational  prices  for  primary  commodities,"  a 
oup  of  experts  reported  on  the  problems  of  in- 
ibility  in  world  commodity  markets.  This 
port  was  scheduled  for  consideration  by  the 
:onomic  and  Social  Council  and  by  the  General 
ssembly  in  1954.  The  Council's  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
:ttee  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices  issued  its 
port  in  April  1953.    Substantive  consideration 

this  report  was  deferred,  however,  to  allow 
vernments  time  to  study  it.  The  contracting 
rties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
•ade  decided  at  their  eighth  regular  session  to 
tend  for  another  18  months  after  January  1, 
54,  the  tariff  concessions  already  granted.  The 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  made  foreign  ex- 


change available  to  member  governments  in  an 
amount  representing  an  increase  over  1952  of  over 
100  percent. 

Four  specialized  agencies  (the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization,  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union,  and  the  Universal  Postal 
Union)  and  the  United  Nations  Transport  and 
Communications  Commission  carried  forward  in 
1953  their  continuing  activities  to  facilitate  move- 
ment across  international  boundaries  and  to  im- 
prove communications.  Steps  were  also  taken  to 
hasten  the  bringing  into  being  of  a  fifth  specialized 
agency  in  this  field — the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  (Unrwa)  and  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (Unkra) 
maintained  during  1953  their  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  emergency  situations  created  in  the  Near  East 
by  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  and  in  Korea 
by  the  3  years  of  fighting.  With  the  armistice,  a 
great  expansion  of  relief  and  reconstruction  activ- 
ities in  Korea  became  possible,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  Unkra  had  delivered  almost  $30y2  million 
of  items  and  had  obligated  a  further  $20  million 
under  its  $70  million  program  for  1953. 

A  U.S.  initiative  at  the  eighth  General  Assem- 
bly resulted  in  condemnation  of  the  use  of  forced 
labor  for  political  and  economic  purposes  and  in 
an  Assembly  request  that  both  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization consider  as  a  matter  of  urgency  at  their 
next  sessions  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Forced  Labor,  which  was  issued  in  June  1953. 
This  comprehensive  report,  which  was  prepared 
by  three  eminent  individuals  from  India,  Norway, 
and  Peru,  respectively,  and  which  is  most  carefully 
documented,  fully  establishes  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  systems  of  forced  labor  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  national  economy,  as  well 
as  a  means  of  political  coercion. 

U.N.  activities  in  the  social  field  during  the  year 
were  for  the  most  part  complementary  to  those 
in  the  economic  field.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  its  sixteenth  session  and  later  the  eighth 
General  Assembly  approved  a  program  of  con- 
certed practical  action  to  promote  social  develop- 
ment and  to  improve  living  conditions,  partic- 
ularly in  underdeveloped  areas.  This  program 
outlines  general  principles  to  be  applied  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  in 
assisting  governments,  suggests  methods  and  tech- 
niques to  be  used,  and  indicates  the  types  of  proj- 
ects that  should  be  emphasized. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Economic  and  Financial 
Committee,  the  Social  Committee's  deliberations 
at  the  eighth  session  of  the  Assembly  were  more 
harmonious  than  in  1952,  and  the  United  States 
was  able  to  vote  for  every  resolution  adopted. 
There  was  comparatively  little  discussion  of  the 
right  of  peoples  and  nations  to  self-determination, 
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and  substantive  decisions  were  deferred  on  this 
controversial  issue.  Substantive  decisions  were 
also  deferred  on  the  questions  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation and  human  rights,  the  approach  to  both  of 
which  raises  basic  differences  of  opinion  within  the 
free  world. 

The  Assembly  voted  to  continue  indefinitely  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund  as  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
and  to  continue  the  Office  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Eefugees  for  another  5  years.  It 
adopted  two  resolutions  authorizing  the  extension 
of  technical  assistance  to  requesting  governments 
in  the  fields  of  women's  rights  and  prevention  of 
discrimination  and  protection  of  minorities. 

The  Assembly  also  reiterated  its  grave  concern 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  World  War  II  pris- 
oners of  war  remain  unaccounted  for  and  appealed 
to  all  "governments  and  authorities"  to  cooperate 
fully  with  its  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of 
War.  This  question  was  placed  on  the  Assembly's 
agenda  by  the  Secretary- General  after  the  Ad  Hoc 
Commission,  in  its  1953  Progress  Report,  had  de- 
scribed the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the  Commission 
as  "the  main  obstacle  through  which  its  best  efforts 
have  been  frustrated."  In  making  its  appeal,  the 
Assembly  noted  with  satisfaction  that  some  pris- 
oners had  recently  been  repatriated,  thus  taking 
into  account  the  release  of  a  certain  number  of 
World  War  II  prisoners  of  war  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Communist  China  during  1953. 

The  United  States,  at  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, at  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  and  at  the  eighth  General 
Assembly,  sponsored  a  new  human  rights  action 
program.  This  U.S.  initiative  followed  Secretary 
Dulles'  statement  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  April  6, 1953,  that  the  United  States 
did  not  intend  to  sign  the  two  draft  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights  nor  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women.  In  announcing  this  decision, 
the  Secretary  said  that,  while  the  United  States 
"intends  to  encourage  the  promotion  everywhere 
of  human  rights  and  individual  freedoms,"  it  does 
not  consider  treaties  to  be  the  proper  approach  to 
this  objective,  favoring,  rather,  "methods  of  per- 
suasion, education,  and  example." 

There  was  no  major  shift  in  emphasis  during 
1953  in  the  respective  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  specialized  agencies  directed  toward 
social  and  cultural  advancement.  The  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat maintained  its  various  advisory  services 
and  technical  aid  to  governments  in  the  social  wel- 
fare field.  Besides  its  continuing  efforts  to  combat 
the  illicit  traffic  in  drugs,  the  United  Nations  con- 
vened an  Opium  Conference  in  May  1953,  at  which 
a  Protocol  for  Limiting  and  Regulating  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Poppy  Plant,  the  Production  of, 
International  and  Wholesale  Trade  in,  and  Use  of 
Opium  was  adopted.  The  World  Health  Organi- 
zation carried  forward,  in  cooperation  with  almost 
all  countries  outside  the  Soviet  bloc,  its  specific 
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disease  control  programs  and  its  assistance  to  gov- 
ernments in  building  effective  national  health  serv- 
ices. The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  pro- 
vided almost  $10  million  of  aid  for  children  in 
1953.  The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  as  in  past  years, 
showed  progress  in  projects  throughout  the  free 
world  designed  to  raise  educational  levels,  encour- 
age exchange  of  knowledge,  promote  higher  learn- 
ing and  scientific  research,  and  develop  increased 
international  understanding  and  mutual  respect 
among  peoples. 

Dependent  Territories 

Problems  that  reflect  the  political,  economic 
social,  and  educational  aspirations  of  the  200  mil- 
lion people  living  in  dependent  territories  were 
again  prominent  in  U.N.  deliberations  during 
1953.  While  such  problems  are  the  direct  concern 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  Committee  on  In 
formation  from  Non- Self -Governing  Territories, 
and  the  General  Assembly's  Fourth  Committee, 
they  also  arose,  as  already  noted,  in  the  Assembly's 
Political  Committee  and  in  its  Social  Committee 

Under  the  charter  the  70  dependent  territories 
administered  by  U.N.  members  fall  into  two  cate 
gories — trust  territories  and  other  non-self-gov- 
erning territories.  Special  international  super 
vision  of  the  administration  of  the  former  is 
provided  through  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Nor 
mally  the  Council  holds  two  sessions  a  year  to 
examine  the  reports  on  the  11  trust  territories  that 
are  submitted  annually  by  the  administering  au- 
thorities ;  however,  because  of  a  rearrangement  of 
its  schedule,  it  held  only  one  regular  session  in 
1953.  At  this  session  the  Council  examined  the 
administration  of  the  four  trust  territories  in  the 
Pacific,  which  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  under  U.S.  administration,  using 
as  a  basis  not  only  the  reports  of  the  administering 
authorities  but  also  the  reports  of  its  1953  visiting 
mission  to  the  Pacific  trust  territories.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  examined  conditions  in  the  Afri- 
can trust  territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian 
administration. 

Progress  was  noted  in  all  the  territories.    The 
visiting  mission  commented  favorably  on  various, 
aspects  of  U.S.  administration  of  the  Trust  Terri 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  including  the  substan 
tial  progress  brought  about  in  the  political  field 
At  the  same  time,  both  the  visiting  mission  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council  made  certain  recommen- 
dations to  the  administering  authorities  on  various 
aspects  of  their  administration  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  greater  progress  in  the  future 
The  Trusteeship  Council's  recommendations  with 
respect  to  Somaliland  were  directed  principally  to 
preparing  that  territory,  both  politically  and  eco- 
nomically, for  independence  in  1960,  as  provided 
in  the  1949  General  Assembly  resolution  placing  it 
under  Italian  administration. 
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Both  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  General 
ssembly  considered  again  in  1953  the  Ewe  and 
ogoland.  unification  problem,  which  has  been  be- 
)re  these  two  organs  for  7  years.  It  concerns 
rimarily  the  two  trust  territories  of  British  Togo- 
,nd  and  French  Togoland  but  also  involves  the 
we  people  living  in  the  British  colony  of  the 
old  Coast.  The  Council's  1952  visiting  mission 
» the  Togolands  reported  a  widespread  desire  for 
nification  among  the  Togolanders  but  found  no 
ngle  form  of  unification  acceptable  to  a  majoritj' 
id  recommended  no  change  in  existing  adminis- 
•ative  arrangements.  The  General  Assembly  at 
s  eighth  session  adopted  two  resolutions  recom- 
ending,  respectively,  the  reestablishment  by  di- 
sct  universal  suffrage  of  the  Joint  Council  for 
ogoland  Affairs  and  the  revision  of  the  electoral 
^sterns  in  both  territories  to  insure  that  all  adult 
arsons  may  qualify  for  the  vote.  A  third  resolu- 
on  requested  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  report 

>  the  ninth  General  Assembly  on  all  aspects  of 
te  problem  of  achieving  the  basic  objectives  of 
le  trusteeship  system  in  the  two  trust  territories. 
Besides  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
le  General  Assembly  considers  annually  the  re- 
3rt  of  its  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- 
elf-Governing  Territories.  This  Committee  was 
itablished  to  consider  the  information  transmit- 
d  annually  under  the  charter  by  the  administer- 
ig  states  on  economic,  social,  and  educational  con- 
itions  in  non-self-governing  territories  that  are 
Dt  administered  under  the  trusteeship  system. 
he  Committee  is  composed  of  eight  members  that 
Iminister  such  territories  and  an  equal  number 
lat  do  not,  and  some  administering  states  have 
Dposed  its  continuation.  In  1953,  for  the  first 
me,  one  of  its  members,  Belgium,  did  not  par- 
cipate,  stating  that  it  did  not  "intend  to  yield 

>  the  tendency  of  members  of  the  United  Na- 
ons  which  are  more  or  less  openly  desirous  of 
rogressively  assimilating  the  system  of  non-self- 
jverning  territories  to  the  International  Trustee- 
lip  System." 

The  Committee  on  Inf ormation  from  Non-Self  - 
overning  Territories  also  considers  other  matters 
iferred  to  it  by  the  Assembly  and  in  1953  again 
id  before  it  the  question  of  associating  the  non- 
ilf-governing  territories  themselves  in  its  work, 
he  United  States  abstained  on  an  eighth  Assem- 
w  resolution  requesting  the  Committee  to  give 
irther  study  to  this  question  because  it  believes 
le  Committee's  recommendation  to  the  eighth 
ssembly  the  most  practicable  possible  in  this  re- 
ird.  The  Committee  recommended  the  inclusion 
E  indigenous  representatives  from  the  territories 
lat  have  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for 
;onomic,  social,  and  educational  policies  on  the 
slegations  of  administering  states. 
The  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  gave  further 
msideration  to  another  question  that  gives  rise 
»  marked  difference  of  opinion  between  adminis- 
sring  and  nonadministering  members — the  fac- 


tors to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  whether 
a  territory  has  or  has  not  attained  a  full  measure 
of  self-government.  The  United  States  was  unable 
to  support  the  resolution  adopted  because  it  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  list  of  factors 
adopted  and  because  the  resolution  did  not  fully 
accord  with  its  views  on  the  Assembly's  role  in 
connection  with  decisions  to  cease  transmission  of 
information  on  territories.  In  deciding  that  it 
was  "appropriate"  that  transmission  of  informa- 
tion on  Puerto  Rico  cease,  the  Assembly  explicitly 
accepted  for  the  first  time  the  decision  of  an  admin- 
istering state  to  cease  reporting. 

No  progress  was  made  during  1953  toward  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  international  status  of 
the  mandated  territory  of  South-West  Africa. 
The  Assembly  therefore,  at  its  eighth  session,  es- 
tablished a  new  committee  to  continue  negotia- 
tions with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  this  ques- 
tion and  also  to  examine  information  and  petitions 
concerning  South-West  Africa  and  to  report  to 
the  Assembly  on  conditions  in  that  territory. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  and  the  South 
Pacific  Commission,  while  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  carry  on  in  their  respective  regions 
activities  very  similar  to,  and  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with,  those  of  an  economic  and  social  char- 
acter undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  on  behalf 
of  dependent  peoples.  These  Commissions,  which 
are  comprised  of  the  states  administering  depend- 
ent territories  in  the  respective  areas  and  in  both 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  participant,  are 
advisory  and  consultative  in  character.  They  are 
each  assisted  by  a  secretariat,  by  a  research  coun- 
cil, and  by  a  regional  conference  of  local  represent- 
atives. At  the  second  South  Pacific  Conference, 
held  in  April  1953,  representatives  of  the  local 
inhabitants  from  17  dependent  territories  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Tonga  met  to  consider  common  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems. 

The  work  of  both  Commissions  is  essentially 
technical  in  character,  and  both  have  working  re- 
lations with  certain  of  the  specialized  agencies, 
for  example,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization. The  Caribbean  Commission  program  in 
1953  was  concentrated  in  the  fields  of  natural  re- 
sources development,  industrial  development, 
housing,  and  fundamental  education.  The  South 
Pacific  Commission  gave  attention  to  the  wider 
variety  of  critical  economic  and  social  problems 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  South  Pacific  peoples. 

Legal  and  Constitutional  Developments 

The  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  United 
Nations  principal  judicial  organ,  delivered  two 
judgments  in  1953 — one  in  a  case  between  Greece 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  in  a  case 
between  France  and  the  United  Kingdom — and 
rejected  Guatemalan  objections  to  its  jurisdiction 
in  another  case.  Proceedings  were  instituted  in 
two  cases,  one  of  which  concerned  the  United 
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States — the  case  of  the  "Monetary  Gold  Removal 
from  Rome  in  1943" — which  Italy  brought  against 
the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Court  handed  down  no  advisory  opin- 
ions during  the  year. 

Two  decisions  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
eighth  session  concerned  the  Court:  (1)  its  re- 
quest for  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  extent  of  the 
Assembly's  power  with  respect  to  compensation 
awards  made  by  the  United  Nations  Administra- 
tive Tribunal  and  (2)  its  resolution  specifying  the 
conditions  under  which  Japan  and  San  Marino, 
having  indicated  the  desire,  could  become  parties 
to  the  Statute  of  the  Court.  The  Assembly  took 
no  final  action  on  the  recommendations  of  its  In- 
ternational Law  Commission  relating  to  a  draft 
convention  on  arbitral  procedure  prepared  by  the 
Commission  and  certain  draft  articles  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  high-seas  fisheries. 

Preparatory  to  its  consideration  of  the  charter 
review  question  at  its  tenth  session  in  1955,  the 
Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  asked  the  Secretary- 
General  to  prepare  and  publish  various  documents 
and  studies.  The  debate  on  this  resolution  re- 
vealed considerable  difference  of  opinion,  ranging 
from  strong  opposition  to  the  idea  of  charter  re- 
view on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  considerable 
support  for  initiating  procedures  preparatory  to 
1955  on  the  part  of  members  with  charter  amend- 
ments in  mind. 

Administrative  Matters 

Besides  implementation  of  the  one-third  ceiling 
principle  already  noted,  the  principal  United 
States  concern  during  1953  with  respect  to  admin- 
istration within  the  United  Nations  system  was 
to  assure  that  individuals  who  are  found  to  be 
engaged  or  likely  to  engage  in  subversive  activities 
are  not  employed  on  international  secretariats. 
Toward  this  end  the  United  States  has  itself  un- 
dertaken to  provide  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  with  information,  based  on 
investigation  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  on  all 
U.S.  citizens  either  employed  or  being  considered 
for  employment  by  these  organizations.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  encouraged  the  organizations 
themselves  to  adopt  personnel  standards  that  will 
insure  the  employment  of  individuals  of  good 
character  and  integrity  and  to  grant  their  admin- 
istrative heads  the  authority  to  enforce  such 
standards.  The  U.N.  Secretary-General  and  the 
heads  of  the  specialized  agencies  have  generally 
cooperated  with  the  United  States  in  this  en- 
deavor, and  the  majority  of  U.N.  members  support 
the  basic  U.S.  objectives  in  this  regard. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  issues  which  remain; 
unsolved,  however,  relates  to  the  disposition  of  the 
appeals  of  11  staff  members  who  were  dismissec 
by  the  Secretary-General  for  refusal  to  testify 
before  official  U.S.  investigating  bodies  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  subversive  activities. 

The  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribuna'. 
held  that  in  these  11  cases,  out  of  the  21  dismissals 
of  this  type  appealed  to  it,  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General did  not  accord  with  the  applicable 
regulations.  As  a  consequence,  damages  amount- 
ing to  $170,730  were  awarded.  The  eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  did  not  appropriate  any  money  tc 
fay  the  awards.  Instead,  it  decided  to  ask  the 
international  Court  of  Justice  for  an  ad  visor  j 
opinion  on  whether  the  Assembly  has  the  right  or 
any  grounds  to  refuse  to  give  effect  to  Adminis- 
trative Tribunal  awards  and,  if  so,  on  what  prin- 
cipal grounds.  The  United  States  abstained  or 
this  decision.  The  United  States  held  that  the 
Tribunal  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  and  had 
reached  erroneous  conclusions  and  that  the  Assem- 
bly should  rectify  the  situation  by  refusing  to  paj 
the  awards.  The  United  States  is  itself  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  Assembly  must  con- 
sider and  approve  any  appropriation  and  has  the 
right  on  its  OAvn  initiative  to  review  awards  of  the 
Tribunal.  However,  the  United  States  could  not 
reasonably  oppose  the  desire  expressed  by  many 
other  members  to  have  advice  from  the  Interna- 
tional Court  on  the  legal  points  involved.  This 
question  will  again  be  discussed  at  the  ninth 
Assembly  session. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Designations 


- 


Robert  Newbegin  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Middle 
American  Affairs,  effective  August  16  (press  release  48- 
dated  August  27). 

Rolland  Welch  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  South 
American  Affairs,  effective  August  23  (press  release  48& 
dated  August  27). 


Appointment 

John  Walter  Roxborough,  II,  as  consultant  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  administration,  effective  August  24  (press  release 
475). 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  August  23-29 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  tbe  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  August  23  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  469 
of  August  21. 

No.  Date  Subject 

470  8/23  Dulles :  Rumanian  coup  d'etat. 

*471  8/23  Educational  exchange. 

472  8/24  Dulles:  EDC  treaty. 

473  8/24  Dulles :  Bipartisanship  in  foreign 

policy. 

474  8/24    Delegates  to  Congress  of  Cell  Biology. 

475  8/24     Roxborough :   Consultant  on  adminis- 

tration. 

476  8/24    Delegates  to  Geodesy  and  Geophysics 

Union. 

477  8/25    Delegation  to  S.E.  Asia  pact  meeting. 
*478     8/26     Short :  Consultant  on  refugee  relief. 

479  8/27  Sanborn  appointment. 

480  8/27  Merchant :  Our  European  allies. 

481  8/27  Peurifoy :  Communism  in  Guatemala. 

482  8/27  Holland  trip  to  South  America. 

483  8/27  Welch:  Deputy  Director  of  OSA. 

484  8/27  Newbegin  :  Director  of  MID. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
selected  press  releases  on  foreign 
policy,  issued  by  the  White  House 
and  the  Department,  and  statements 
and  addresses  made  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  officers  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  special  articles  on  various 
phases  of  international  affairs  and  the 
functions  of  the  Department.  Infor- 
mation is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  general 
international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


Principles  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  the  President 1 


For  the  third  time  since  World  War  II,  I  am 
lonored  to  join  a  national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
can  Legion.  With  you,  I  give  thanks  that  at 
ast  we  can  come  together  at  a  time  when  the 
iounds  of  battlefields,  everywhere  in  the  world, 
lave  been  stilled. 

In  such  a  gathering,  made  up  of  those  who  have 
served  our  country  in  time  of  war,  it  seems  fitting 
hat  we  turn  our  attention  to  our  international 
iffairs  and  the  Nation's  security.  Now,  in  saying 
his,  I  do  not  mean  that  any  group  or  any  section 
)f  America  has  a  monopoly  either  of  interest 
>r  of  wisdom  in  dealing  with  complex  world 
Droblems. 

The  contrary  is  true.  The  term  "bipartisan  par- 
icipation"  is  too  narrow  to  describe  accurately 
he  attitude  that  all  Americans  should  maintain  in 
his  great  area  of  vital  concern.  Rather,  we  should 
:peak  of  universal  or  national  participation,  which 
vould  in  turn  imply  serious  study,  analysis,  and 
lebate  of  every  proposal  and  issue  presented. 

The  world  must  understand  that  there  is  sta- 
)ility  in  our  international  purposes.  Obviously, 
his  cannot  be  obtained  if  there  is  to  be  marked 
ihange  or  if  the  world  is  to  fear  a  marked  change 
vith  every  varying  of  partisan  political  winds, 
rhe  only  answer  is  that  the  whole  American  people 
nust  be  informed  and  their  decisions  be  made 
;lear. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  diplo- 
natic  work,  particularly  those  efforts  classed  as 
preparatory  toward  the  reaching  of  agreements, 
>e  conducted  in  confidence.  The  political  situa- 
ions  in  the  several  free  countries  are  not  identical, 
md  premature  disclosures  of  positions  and  argu- 
nents  could  very  well  bar  the  attainment  of  any 
•easonable  solution.  But  on  broad  objectives  and 
purposes,  and  on  the  acceptable  methods  for  ob- 
;aining  them,  the  American  people  must  be  fully 
nformed.    Thus,  their  decisions  will  be  appropri- 


1  Made   before   the   American   Legion   at    Washington. 
[).  C,  on  Aug.  30. 
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ate  to  the  situation,  and  the  world  will  know  that 
they  are  stable  in  terms  of  time. 

This  comprehensive  approach  is  difficult  to 
achieve ;  perfection  cannot,  of  course,  be  attained. 
But  the  first  lesson  in  today's  complicated  world 
affairs  is  that  they  are  far  too  important  to  all 
of  us  for  any  one  party  or  any  one  group  to  risk 
the  exclusion  of  other  Americans  in  reaching 
answers  that  will  eventually  affect  the  fate  of  all 
of  us.  Success  or  failure  in  all  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish in  attaining  a  peaceful  world  may  well  hinge 
upon  our  success  in  eliminating  politics  and  prej- 
udice from  our  Nation's  efforts  toward  this  goal. 

Basic  to  our  analysis  of  our  present  world  sit- 
uation is  clear  recognition  of  several  important 
truths.  I  mention  only  a  few  of  these,  but  these 
few  we  can  forget  only  at  our  peril. 

The  first  is  that  the  Communist  dictatorship — 
ruthless,  strong,  insatiable — is  determined  to  es- 
tablish its  sway  over  all  the  world.  This  truth 
requires  no  elaboration.  All  Americans  recognize 
it  as  a  fact. 

The  second  truth  is  that  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship is  adroit  in  its  selection  and  use  of  every 
imaginable  weapon  to  achieve  its  ends.  It  uses 
force  and  the  threat  of  force.  It  uses  bribery, 
subversion,  and  sabotage.     It  uses  propaganda. 

The  Propaganda  Weapon 

This  last  weapon — propaganda — is  one  which 
emphatically  requires  from  us  new  and  aggressive 
countermeasures.  There  is  a  dangerous  dispro- 
portion between  our  country's  efforts  to  tell  the 
truth  about  freedom  and  our  Nation's  objectives 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  propaganda  of  the  Red 
dictatorship  on  the  other.  For  every  spokesman  of 
freedom  that  we  assign  to  the  struggle  for  men's 
minds  and  hearts,  the  Communists  assign  scores;, 
for  every  dollar  we  spend  for  informational  pur- 
poses, they  spend  50  in  opposition ;  for  every  word 
we  utter  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  faith,  they 
utter  thousands  to  extol  their  system  and  to  de- 
grade and  defame  the  values  of  the  free. 
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Legionnaires,  we  must  preach,  demonstrate,  and 
tirelessly  sell  the  vitality  and  value  of  freedom  in 
the  world.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  our 
cause  than  to  expect  America's  message  to  be  heard 
if  we  don't  bother  to  tell  it. 

We  must  reaffirm  to  the  oppressed  masses  of  the 
earth  the  great  truth  that  the  God  who  gave  life 
to  humanity  at  the  same  time  gave  the  right  of 
liberty  to  man.  And  in  our  own  interest  we  must 
apply  both  our  intelligence  and  the  necessary  ma- 
terial means  to  assist  other  peoples  to  realize  for 
themselves  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  of  self- 
government. 

Now,  another  Red  weapon  which  we  must  vigor- 
ously counter  is  subversion.  This  phase  of  the 
worldwide  battle  goes  on  constantly.  Fortu- 
nately, many  nations  have  become  alerted  to  the 
dangers  of  this  menace  and  are  taking  steps 
against  it. 

During  the  past  year  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, at  Caracas,  jointly  declared  international 
communism  to  be  a  menace  to  all.2  Heartened  by 
this  resolute  stand,  the  majority  of  the  Guate- 
malan people  rose  to  defeat  the  first  specific  at- 
tempt of  Communist  imperialism  to  establish  a 
beachhead  in  this  hemisphere. 

In  the  battle  against  subversion  within  our  own 
land,  I  am  aware  that  you  of  the  American  Legion 
have  been  leaders  for  a  third  of  a  century.  For 
this  vigorous  stand,  the  Nation  has  cause  to  be 
grateful.  I  know  that  from  your  determined 
leadership  our  people  will  continue  to  benefit. 

Your  Government  will  continue  to  wage  relent- 
less battle  against  subversion  and  infiltration.  We 
shall  do  so  not  by  halfhearted  half  measures  which 
complacently  accept  or  ignore  the  untrustworthy 
and  the  disloyal,  but  by  measures  realistically  ad- 
justed to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  Red 
conspiracy. 

We  have  been  intensively  using  existing  laws 
against  subversion.  During  the  past  19  months 
the  rate  of  convictions  and  deportations  secured 
by  the  FBI  and  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  stepped  up.  In  addition,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress  we  have  written  a  number  of 
new  laws  to  help  us  blot  out  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. While  a  few  of  these  may  need  modifi- 
cation based  upon  experience,  the  aggregate  gain 
will  be  very  substantial. 

And  of  this  you  may  be  sure:  As  we  continue 
this  battle  we  shall  not  impair  the  constitutional 
safeguards  protecting  our  liberties,  yours  and 
mine.  Our  Nation  is  too  strong  to  give  way  to 
hysterical  fear  which,  under  the  guise  of  preserv- 
ing our  institutions,  would  undermine  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  they  rest.  I  know  the  American 
Legion  will  support  this  wise,  traditionally  Amer- 
ican approach. 

I  have  dealt  with  two  truths  essential  to  our 
appraisal  of  the  world  situation — the  implacabil- 


2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  634. 
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ity  of  the  Communist  drive  toward  world  domina- 
tion and  the  readiness  of  the  Communists  to  use 
any  weapon  to  achieve  their  ends. 

Need  for  Free  World  Unity 

A  third  truth  is  this :  The  safety  of  any  single 
nation  in  the  free  world  depends  directly  upon 
the  substantial  unity  of  all  nations  in  the  free 
world.  No  nation  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  can 
afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  any  other 
nation  devoted  to  freedom. 

If  each,  ignoring  all  others,  pursues  only  its 
own  course  toward  its  own  ends,  the  Communists 
would  have  unlimited  opportunity  to  turn  the  full 
force  of  their  power  upon  any  selected  victim. 
Each,  beginning  with  the  weakest  and  the  most 
exposed,  might  succumb  in  turn,  until  the  strong- 
est of  all — ourselves — would  be  left  alone  to  face 
a  hostile  world.  The  final  result  would  be  fearful 
to  contemplate.  We  will  never  permit  it  to 
happen. 

The  free  countries  of  the  world  have  tremen- 
dous assets — in  people,  in  productive  resources,  in 
the  staying  power  and  flexibility  of  free  institu- 
tions. How  effectively  and  how  unitedly  these 
countries  employ  these  resources  may  well  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  the  present  world  struggle. 

This  is  why  your  national  administration  tire- 
lessly seeks  to  solidify  partnerships  within  the 
free  world.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  briefly 
about  certain  meanings  of  those  partnerships. 

First  and  foremost,  we  can  have  no  partner- 
ship with  any  nation  that  does  not  itself  desire 
world  peace  and  want  to  work  for  it.  In  this 
modern  age,  war  as  an  instrument  of  deliberate 
policy  is  so  unthinkable  for  us  that  we  could  not 
possibly  work  in  permanent  harmony  with  any 
nation  which  fails  to  share  our  peaceful  convic- 
tions. 

On  this  basis  we  participate  in  alliances  with 
other  nations  of  good  will.    Today  we  are  allied 
with  13  nations  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  I 
with  19  American  nations  in  the  Rio  Pact,  and 
with  6  nations  in  the  Pacific. 

Now,  what  should  we  expect  of  these  partners  ? 
And  what  should  they  expect  of  us  ? 

The  answer  should  be  sharply  clear:  We  must 
work  together  on  a  principle  of  united  freedom. 
In  our  common  values  and  purposes,  in  our  com- 
mon interests  and  goals,  we  and  our  partners  must 
be  solidly  joined  together.  To  fail  in  this  is  to 
invite  peril.  At  the  same  time,  in  our  thoughts, 
in  our  practical  decisions,  in  our  actions  as  sov- 
ereign countries,  we  and  our  partners  are  and 
must  be  free.  Because  we  can  be  at  once  united 
and  free,  we  can  be  strong.  And  let  no  one  ever 
mistake  the  origin  of  this  strength. 

This  principle  makes  clear  the  scope  of  our 
mutual  obligations.  If  we  ignore  it,  we  create 
unrealizable  expectations  on  both  sides.     Then, 
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my  divergence  in  action  or  reaction  is  likely  to 
five  the  impression  that  one  side  is  "unfaithful" 

0  the  other. 

In  practical  terms,  this  principle  means  that  we 
ire  not  committed  to  giving  any  of  our  partners 

1  veto  over  our  actions,  nor  do  we  have  a  veto  over 
heir  actions.  We  must,  therefore,  guard  against 
he  dangerous  assumption  that  other  nations,  as 
>ur  allies,  are  bound  to  do  what  we  want.  They 
lave  never  bound  themselves  in  this  sense.  Nor 
lave  we  bound  ourselves  to  do  what  they  want. 

But  all  free  nations  have  a  continuing  obliga- 
ion  to  strengthen  the  recognition  of  the  common 
ralues  and  interests  of  all  peoples  menaced  by 
Communist  imperialism.  We  must  ceaselessly 
iffirm  our  belief  in  the  blessings  of  the  hearts  of 
!ree  men  and  must  inspire  their  every  free  action 
md  decision.  For  in  these  ideals  is  a  rich  and 
iving  unity.  Free  men  who  have  it  will  never 
villingly  exchange  it  for  the  stifling  shroud  of 
egimentation  under  which  the  Communist  despot- 
sm  hides  its  silent,  captive  peoples. 

The  fourth  truth,  closely  related  to  the  third, 
s  this :  From  the  resources  of  the  free  world  must 
>e  developed  the  many  kinds  of  strength  required 
o  oppose  successfully  the  broad  front  of  Com- 
nunist  pressure. 

We  and  our  friends  must  be  strong  spiritually 
md  intellectually  so  that  neither  fear,  nor  igno- 
rance, nor  lack  of  determination  can  lead  us  into 
lefeat. 

There  must  be  a  strong  free-world  economy  so 
hat  free  nations  can  support  the  military  strength 
hey  need  and  also  to  help  alleviate  hunger,  priva- 
ion,  and  despair,  which  the  Communist  leaders 
;o  successfully  exploit. 

The  free  world  must  be  strong  in  arms — to  dis- 
:ourage  aggression,  or  to  defeat  it  if  the  Com- 
nunists  are  so  unwise  as  to  attack. 

Setbacks  and  Successes 

Now,  this  task  of  keeping  the  free  world  strong 
md  healthy  is  complex  and  continuous.  It  is  in- 
deed difficult  to  organize  world  peace.  It  calls 
For  steady  effort  by  the  free  nations  to  work  pa- 
tently together  in  solving  problems  reaching  to 
ivery  corner  of  the  globe.  Inevitably  this  process 
is  marked  by  setbacks  as  well  as  successes.  In 
Europe,  for  example,  the  progress  of  Edc  has  not 
fulfilled  our  hopes.  Yet,  meanwhile,  longstand- 
ing disputes  in  Egypt  and  Iran  have  been  settled, 
ind  measures  for  the  collective  defense  are  going 
forward  in  Southeast  Asia.  Neither  the  ups  nor 
downs  justify  any  slackening  of  our  efforts.  The 
free  world  must  build  on  its  successes  and  be 
spurred  to  new  endeavor  by  its  setbacks. 

The  fifth  truth — most  important  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion— involves  our  own  place  and  function  in  the 
^reat  cooperative  effort  to  preserve  security  and 
peace. 

Of  all  the  free  nations,  our  country  is  in  many 
ways  the  richest  and  the  strongest.     Thus,  there 


is  imposed  upon  us  a  heavy  share  of  the  whole 
burden  of  free  world  security.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  help  others  unless  we  remain  strong  our- 
selves— strong  in  spirit,  strong  in  economy  and 
productivity,  and  strong  in  military  might. 

Now,  a  few  plain  statistical  facts  about  our  mil- 
itary :  Our  military  strength  is  the  product  of  our 
scientists,  our  working  men  and  women,  our  in- 
dustrialists, our  military  leadership — our  entire 
people. 

Today  the  United  States  has  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  efficient  fighting  force  it  has  ever 
maintained  short  of  all-out  war.  In  fact,  in  some 
respects  it  is  the  most  powerful  ever  developed. 

We  have  an  Air  Force  of  growing  effectiveness. 
It  has  50  percent  more  jets  than  it  did  last  year. 
It  possesses  awesome  power. 

We  have  a  mighty  Navy,  with  thousands  of  ac- 
tive aircraft.  It  is  a  world  leader  in  nuclear 
propulsion. 

We  have  our  strongest  peacetime  Army, 
equipped  with  modern  weapons,  trained  under 
modern  doctrine.  It  is  capable  of  carrying  out 
its  assignments  in  the  modern  world. 

We  have  a  Marine  Corps,  tough  and  strong, 
rightly  proud  of  its  traditional  esprit  and  readi- 
ness. 

And  all  of  this  great  power  is  supported  by 
developing  intelligence  and  warning  systems  of 
constantly  increasing  effectiveness  and  scope. 

Perhaps  you  would  permit  me  to  interject  here 
that  the  civil  defense  program  must  be  remem- 
bered as  another  arm  of  our  true  national  defense. 
What  this  American  Legion  can  do  to  inspire 
people  to  participate  actively  as  responsible  citi- 
zens in  the  civil  defense  program  adds  that  much 
to  our  national  and  our  individual  security. 

Now,  my  friends,  by  no  means  do  I  intend  this 
series  of  facts  about  the  character  of  our  fighting 
forces  to  be  interpreted  as  blustering  or  as  a  threat 
to  anyone. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  our  basic  objective 
is  peace.  But  in  our  search  for  peace — indeed, 
in  order  to  enhance  that  search — we  are  determined 
to  remain  secure. 

Another  thing  about  this  fighting  force:  For 
a  century  and  a  half  the  Bepublic  has  prided  itself 
on  its  refusal  to  maintain  large  standing  military 
forces.  We  have  relied,  instead,  upon  the  civilian 
soldier.  But  we  have  done  so  without  being  fair 
either  to  the  private  citizen  or  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  We  have  failed  miserably  to  main- 
tain that  strong,  ready  military  reserve  in  which 
we  have  believed  or  professed  belief  for  150  years. 

Now  at  long  last,  we  must  build  such  a  reserve. 
And  we  must  maintain  it.  Wishful  thinking  and 
political  timidity  must  no  longer  bar  a  program 
so  absolutely  essential  to  our  defense. 

And  one  point  about  this  needs  special  empha- 
sis :  This  reserve  will  not  unfairly  burden  men 
who  have  already  served. 
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Establishment  of  an  adequate  reserve — an  ob- 
jective for  which  the  American  Legion  and  other 
patriotic  organizations  have  vainly  fought  for  a 
generation — will  be  a  number-one  item  submitted 
to  the  Congress  next  year. 

And  I  repeat:  As  we  contemplate  this  powerful 
military  system,  we  must  always  remind  ourselves 
that  we  maintain  it  only  because  we  must.  We 
must  remember  that  armaments  alone  cannot  pro- 
vide for  the  world  a  future  that  is  secure  and 
peaceful  and  filled  with  promise  for  humankind. 

U.S.  Foreign  Service 

Now,  my  friends,  the  foreign  policy  of  our  coun- 
try is  simply  a  program  for  pursuing  peace  under 
methods  that  conform  to  these  and  other  truths 
of  today's  international  existence.  Essential  to 
its  success  are  the  loyal  and  effective  officers  of  our 
Foreign  Service,  serving  under  the  inspired  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  With  a  few 
highly  publicized  exceptions,  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  high  competence,  professional  ability, 
and  devotion  of  these  officers  upon  whom  we  must 
depend  in  our  delicate  and  difficult  negotiations 
with  other  nations  and  in  assuring  the  world  of 
our  peaceful  purposes. 

In  respect  to  that  pursuit  of  peace,  America 
does  not  change.  No  responsible  individual — no 
political  party — wants  war  or  wants  to  damage 
America.  The  only  treasonous  party  we  have  is 
the  Communist  Party.  No  matter  how  deep  may 
be  our  differences  in  other  fields,  in  this  we  are 
all  Americans — nothing  else.  Of  course,  we  rec- 
ognize that,  in  applying  such  a  policy  to  the  many 
troublesome  and  difficult  problems  which  beset 
the  free  world,  there  will  continue  to  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  frictions  about  particular 
issues. 

But  difficult  as  our  course  is,  we  would  do  well 
to  reflect  that  we  can,  in  wisdom  and  humanity, 
choose  no  other  way.  To  follow  the  path  of  isola- 
tion would  surrender  most  of  the  free  world  to 
Communist  despotism  and  ultimately  forfeit  our 
own  security.  Deliberately  to  choose  the  road  to 
war  would  needlessly  place  in  jeopardy  the 
civilization  which  we  are  determined  to  preserve. 

We  shall  not  be  sidetracked  into  either  of  these 
dead  ends.  We  shall  continue  to  give  expression 
to  our  people's  deep-seated  desire  to  live  at  peace 
with  all  nations.  In  pursuance  of  this  effort,  we 
have  loyally  supported  and  worked  with  the 
United  Nations,  which,  in  its  first  9  years,  has 


accomplished  much  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Clearly 
it  has  often  failed  to  fulfill  our  hopes.  But  that 
is  no  reason  to  weaken  our  support. 

In  the  quest  for  peace,  we  have  sought  to  resolve 
specific  international  disputes.  In  June  of  last 
year  we  negotiated  a  truce  which  ended  the 
Korean  War,  preserved  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
freedom,  and  frustrated  the  Communist  design 
for  conquest.  In  January,  at  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence, we  sought  a  Communist  agreement  to  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  united  Germany  and 
an  Austrian  peace  treaty.  At  Geneva  in  April 
we  sought  the  peaceful  unification  of  Korea  and 
tried  to  help  settle  the  Indochinese  war. 

We  have  suggested  other  means  for  reducing 
tensions.  In  April  last  year,  our  Nation  outlined 
general  principles  for  world  understanding.  Last 
December  we  suggested  the  international  pooling 
of  atomic  resources  for  peaceful  purposes.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Communist  reaction  to  both  pro- 
posals has  been  indifferent  or  negative. 

This  Government  will  continue,  nevertheless,  to 
examine,  with  our  friends,  applicable  methods  for 
making  nuclear  science  serve  the  needs  of  man- 
kind. Moreover,  we  will  continue  to  give  voice 
to  the  free  world's  aspiration  for  peace.  Despite 
the  discouraging  results  on  specific  proposals,  I 
believe  that  continuing  United  States  efforts  to 
persuade  the  Soviets  to  consider  such  solutions 
advance  the  cause  of  peace.  And  the  door  will  al- 
ways be  open  for  their  participation  whenever 
they  demonstrate  sincere  purpose  to  do  so. 

Nor  do  we  despair  of  eventual  success.  No  hu- 
man problem  is  insoluble.  In  the  earnest  belief 
that  these  basic  purposes  conform  to  the  will  of 
the  Highest  of  All  Rulers,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  pursue  them.  In  this  paramount  cause 
of  this  century,  this  Nation  must  have  the  help  of 
all  its  citizens.  It  must  have  their  understanding, 
their  determination,  their  readiness  to  sacrifice — 
and,  above  all,  the  strength  and  daring  of  their 
faith. 

To  help  keep  America  strong,  to  help  keep  her 
secure,  to  help  guide  her  on  the  true  path  to 
peace,  there  is  no  group  better  qualified  than  you 
of  the  American  Legion. 

Specifically  for  this  reason,  I  repeat  my  ex- 
pressions of  pride  and  distinction  in  having  this< 
opportunity  to  address  you  today. 

May  courage,  wisdom,  and  determination  guide 
the  deliberations  of  this  convention  and  make  the 
American  Legion  an  instrument  of  ever-increasing] 
value  to  the  whole  of  America  and  the  free  world. 
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French  Rejection  of  EDC 


iTATEMENT  BY  THE   PRESIDENT 

Speaking  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  at  Des  Moines 
m  August  30,  the  President  referred  to  the  fact 
)hat  in  the  conduct  of  V.S.  foreign  affairs  '■''there 
ire  successes  and  there  are  setbacks.''''  After  dis- 
russing  the  Iranian  oil  settlement,  the  Suez  agree- 
ment, and  the  Communist  defeat  in  Guatemala, 
he  continued: 

We  have  had  our  setbacks.  One  of  the  major 
setbacks  was  reported  in  your  papers  today,  the 
rejection  by  the  French  Parliament  of  the  French 
proposition  to  establish  in  Europe  the  European 
Defense  Community.  This  was  a  device  by  the 
French  whereby  the  free  world  could  establish — 
without  indulging  in  the  traditional  fights  among 
themselves  in  Western  Europe — security  from  any 
threat  from  without. 

This  proposal  was  established  to  allow  Ger- 
many— Western  Germany — to  enter  into  a  defens- 
ive alliance  without  any  danger  whatsoever  it 
would  be  in  a  position  to  start  a  war  or  to  engage 
in  any  kind  of  aggression  because  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  plan.  The  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  all  the  Western  nations  stood  for  it 
and  approved  this  great  French  plan. 

Now  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  serious  setback,  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  this : 
The  free  world  is  still  overwhelmingly  strong 
as  compared  to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries — in 
the  people  we  have,  in  their  levels  of  intelligence 
and  understanding,  in  their  skills  in  agriculture 
and  in  industry,  in  their  adherence  to  a  cause 
rather  than  in  regimented  adherence  to  a  govern- 
ment, finally  in  their  tremendous  productivity  and 
indeed  in  the  sum  total  of  their  military  might. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  486  dated  August  31 

The  French  rejection  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  is  a  saddening  event.  France  thus 
turns  away  from  her  own  historic  proposal  made 
nearly  4  years  ago.  That  proposal  sought  a  uni- 
fication of  the  military  strength  of  continental 
Europe  into  a  single  European  army  so  as  to  end 
the  era  of  recurrent  European  wars,  the  last  two 
of  which  became  world  wars. 

The  French  action  does  not  change  certain  basic 
and  stubborn  facts : 

(a)  The  effective  defense  of  continental  Europe 
calls  for  a  substantial  military  contribution  from 
the  Germans;  yet  all,  including  the  Germans 
themselves,  would  avoid  national  rearmament  in 
a  form  which  could  be  misused  by  resurgent  mili- 
tarism. 


(b)  Germany  cannot  be  subjected  indefinitely  to 
neutrality  or  otherwise  be  discriminated  against 
in  terms  of  her  sovereignty,  including  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense. 
Limitations  on  German  sovereignty  to  be  perma- 
nently acceptable  must  be  shared  by  others  as  part 
of  a  collective  international  order. 

(c)  The  prevention  of  war  between  neighboring 
nations  which  have  a  long  record  of  fighting 
cannot  be  dependably  achieved  merely  by  national 
promises  or  threats,  but  only  by  merging  certain 
functions  of  their  government  into  supranational 
institutions. 

To  deal  with  these  facts  was  the  lofty  purpose  of 
Edc.  Four  of  the  six  prospective  members  of  Edc 
had  ratified  that  treaty — Belgium,  Germany, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands.  A  fifth,  Italy, 
was  on  the  point  of  ratifying  it.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  had  made  far- 
reaching  commitments  of  association  with  Edc.1 
France  thus  disassociates  herself  not  only  from 
her  own  proposal  but  from  her  prospective  part- 
ners who  had  stood  united  at  the  recent  Brussels 
conference. 

The  U.S.  postwar  policies  beginning  in  1946 
were  framed  on  the  assumption  that  Western 
Europe  would  at  long  last  develop  a  unity  which 
would  make  it  immune  from  war  as  between  its 
members  and  defensible  against  aggression  from 
without.  The  imperative  need  for  that  unity  was 
recognized  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  the  free 
nations  of  Europe.  The  United  States  joined  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Western  European  countries.  We  assisted  these 
countries  to  recover  from  the  weakening  of  World 
War  II.  Both  on  the  economic  and  military  side 
we  made  massive  contributions.  We  stationed 
the  equivalent  of  six  divisions  in  Europe.  We 
furthermore  made  our  leading  military  figures 
available  to  assume  high  positions  in  the  military 
organization  designed  to  defend  Western  Europe. 

The  French  negative  action,  without  the  pro- 
vision of  any  alternative,  obviously  imposes  on 
the  United  States  the  obligation  to  reappraise  its 
foreign  policies,  particularly  those  in  relation  to 
Europe.  The  need  for  such  a  review  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  since  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of 
Ministers  has  itself  twice  declared  with  unanimity 
that  the  Edc  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
European  defense  it  planned.  Furthermore,  such 
review  is  required  by  conditions  which  the  Con- 
gress attached  this  year  and  last  year  to  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  military  contribu- 
tions to  Europe. 

The  Western  nations  now  owe  it  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  do  quickly  all  that  lies 
in  their  power  to  restore  sovereignty  to  that  Re- 
public and  to  enable  it  to  contribute  to  interna- 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  619. 
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tional  peace  and  security.  The  existing  treaty  to 
restore  sovereignty  is  by  its  terms  contingent  upon 
the  coming  into  force  of  Edc.  It  would  be  un- 
conscionable if  the  failure  to  realize  Edc,  through 
no  fault  of  Germany's,  should  now  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  penalizing  Germany.  The  Federal 
German  Republic  should  take  its  place  as  a  free 
and  equal  member  of  the  society  of  nations.  That 
was  the  purport  of  the  resolution  which  the  U.  S. 
Senate  adopted  unanimously  last  July,2  and  the 
United  States  will  act  accordingly. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  support  the 
many  in  Western  Europe  who  despite  their  val- 
iant efforts  are  left  in  grave  anxiety.  We  need  not 
feel  that  the  European  idea  is  dead  merely  be- 
cause, in  one  of  the  six  countries,  a  present  major- 
ity seems  against  one  of  its  manifestations.  There 
is  still  much  on  which  to  build,  and  those  founda- 
tions should  not  be  shaken  by  any  abrupt  or  any 
ill-considered  action  of  our  own. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  in  one  country  nationalism, 
abetted  by  communism,  has  asserted  itself  so  as 
to  endanger  the  whole  of  Europe.  That  tragedy 
would  be  compounded  if  the  United  States  was 
thereby  led  to  conclude  that  it  must  turn  to  a 
course  of  narrow  nationalism.  It  is  a  matter  of 
elementary  prudence  that  the  United  States 
should  review  its  dispositions  and  planning  in  the 
light  of  the  new  situation  now  created.  We  are 
fortunately  so  situated  that  we  do  not  need  to 
identify  ourselves  with  what  to  us  seem  self- 
defeating  policies.  We  have  flexibility  to  adjust 
our  own  policies  to  take  account  of  developments 
elsewhere.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  be  governed  by 
the  realization  that  we  cannot  in  isolation  find 
safety  for  ourselves. 

When  the  Nato  Ministerial  Council  came  to 
adjourn  last  April  to  meet  next  December,  I 
pointed  out  that  if  the  Edc  failed  of  realization 
that  would  create  an  emergency  situation  which 
would  call  for  a  special  meeting  of  that  Council. 
That  condition  has  arisen,  and  the  United  States 
believes  that  there  should  promptly  be  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Nato  Ministerial  Council,  as  well 
as  early  consultations  with  Chancellor  Adenauer. 
We  shall  move  accordingly. 


Secretary  Dulles  Leaves 
for  Manila  Conferences 

Statement  by  the  Secretary 

Press  release  487  dated  August  31 

I  am  leaving  for  Manila  to  participate  in  two 
important  conferences. 

The  first  is  a  meeting  of  the  Philippine-United 


States  Council,  which  will  take  place  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  The  Council  was  recently  established  under 
our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  1951.  The  relation- 
ship of  our  two  Republics  is  intimate,  as  is  fitting 
in  view  of  our  close  historic  ties  for  over  hall 
a  century. 

The  second  conference  is  to  commence  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  It  will  be  attended  by  eight  countries 
having  interests  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  a  security  treaty.  Of 
equal  importance  will  be  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  with  the  representatives  of  other 
countries  interested  in  the  Southeast  Asia  area. 
We  hope  to  find  and  to  develop  a  genuine  meeting 
of  minds  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  halt  Com- 
munist expansion  in  that  area.  I  also  hope  that 
ways  and  means  can  be  found  to  enable  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Southern  Viet-Nam  to  become  free, 
vigorous,  and  liberty-loving  nations,  and  that  the 
whole  area  can  be  strengthened  by  a  sense  of 
solidarity. 


Soviet  Attack  on  U.S.  Plane 
in  Sea  of  Japan 

Following  are  the  texts  of  notes  exchanged  on 
September  5  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  shooting  down  of  a  U.S. 
Navy  patrol  bomber  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  Sep- 
tember 4-  •' 

FIRST  U.S.  NOTE 

Press  release  493  dated  September  5 

A  U.S.  Navy  P2V  aircraft  was  attacked  with- 
out warning  by  two  MlG-type  aircraft  with  Soviet 
markings  at  1818  September  4  (local  time).  This 
attack  took  place  over  the  international  high  seas 
approximately  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Vladivo- 
stok and  forty-four  miles  from  the  Siberian  coast.1 
Each  Soviet  aircraft  made  one  firing  run  on  the 
U.S.  Navy  aircraft  and  disappeared  towards  the 
Siberian  coast.  As  a  result  of  this  unwarranted 
and  hostile  attack,  the  U.S.  Navy  aircraft  was 
destroyed.  To  this  hour  all  survivors  have  not' 
been  recovered. 

The  U.S.  Government  protests  this  wanton  and 
unprovoked  attack  on  a  U.S.  Navy  aircraft  en- 
gaged on  a  peaceful  mission  over  the  high  seas. 
The  U.S.  Government  requests  that  measures 
be  taken  to  subject  those  responsible  to  immediate 
and  appropriate  punishment.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment reserves  all  rights  to  claim  damages  for  loss 
of  property  and  lives  and  for  other  circumstances 
resulting  from  this  illegal  attack  by  Soviet  aircraft. 


2  Ibid.,  Aug.  23,  1954,  p.  284. 
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1  On  Sept.  6  the  U.S.  Navy  stated  that  the  incident  had 
occurred  about  120  to  125  miles  southeast  of  Vladivostok. 
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New  Atomic  Energy  Act 


According  to  precisely  established  facts,  on 
Sept.  4,  1954,  at  1912  hours  Vladivostok  time,  a 
twin-engined  military  aircraft  of  the  Neptune 
type  with  identification  marks  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  violated  the  state  frontier  of  the 
Q.S.S.R.  in  the  area  of  Cape  Ostrovnoi,  east  of 
Port  Nakhodka. 

When  two  Soviet  fighters  approached  the  vio- 
ating  United  States  plane  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
iicating  to  it  that  the  plane  was  within  the  bound- 
iries  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  proposing  that  it 
ihould  leave  immediately  the  air  space  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  American  plane  opened  fire  on 
;hem. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  Soviet  planes  were 
forced  to  open  fire  in  return,  after  which  the 
American  plane  flew  off  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

The  Soviet  Government  deems  it  necessary  to 
iraw  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the 
J.S.A.  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  first  case  of 
violation  by  American  military  planes  of  the  state 
frontier  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Government  makes  a  resolute  pro- 
;est  to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  against  this 
lew  gross  violation  of  the  Soviet  frontier  by  a 
Jnited  States  military  aircraft. 

It  insists  that  the  persons  guilty  of  this  viola- 
ion  be  dealt  with  severely  and  expects  that  the 
jovernment  of  the  U.S.A.  will  immediately  take 
iteps  for  the  prevention  in  future  of  the  violation 
)y  United  States  planes  of  the  state  frontier  of 
he  Soviet  Union. 

ECOND  U.S.  NOTE 

'ress  release  494  dated  September  5 

The  United  States  Government  rejects  as  com- 
pletely without  foundation  in  fact  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note  num- 
>er  340  dated  September  5,  1954.  As  was  stated 
n  the  Embassy's  note  number  160  dated  Septem- 
>er  5, 1954,  the  U.S.  Navy  aircraft  was  on  a  peace- 
:ul  patrol  mission  over  the  high  seas  some  forty 
ailes  from  the  Siberian  coast  when  it  was  attacked 
vithout  warning  and  destroyed  by  two  Soviet  air- 
raft.  At  no  time  did  the  U.S.  Navy  aircraft  open 
ire  on  the  Soviet  aircraft.2 

The  United  States  Government  declares  once 
nore  that  it  reserves  rights  to  present  claims  for 
lamages  and  expects  that  measures  will  be  taken 
lot  only  to  subject  those  responsible  to  immediate 
md  appropriate  punishment  but  also  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  such  wanton  and  unprovoked 
ittacks. 


2  Subsequent  information  obtained  by  the  Navy  dis- 
posed that,  after  the  second  pass  by  the  MIG's,  one  of 
he  gunners  on  the  U.S.  plane  was  able  to  get  off  about 
-00  rounds  of  .50-caliber  ammunition. 
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Statement  by  ttie  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  30 

Because  of  great  progress  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  during  the  past  8  years,  I  recommended 
early  this  year *  that  the  Congress  modernize  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  the  basic  law  gov- 
erning our  vast  atomic  enterprise.  This  new  leg- 
islation was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  pursuance 
of  that  recommendation. 

The  new  act  permits  us,  under  proper  security 
safeguards,  to  give  our  allies  certain  information 
that  they  must  have  for  an  effective  defense 
against  aggression.  This  information  includes 
data  needed  for  training  in  the  use  of  and  defense 
against  atomic  weapons  and  for  evaluating  the 
atomic  capabilities  of  a  potential  aggressor. 
Agreements  of  this  type  with  our  allies  will 
greatly  strengthen  our  common  defense  and 
security. 

This  act  also  sets  up  procedures  to  encourage 
certain  exchanges  of  nonmilitary  atomic  technol- 
ogy. Thus  it  recognizes  the  excellence  of  the 
atomic  energy  programs  in  certain  other  nations, 
and  the  groundwork  is  laid  for  wider  participa- 
tion in  the  peacetime  applications  of  atomic 
energy.  For  example,  under  the  act  our  techni- 
cians can  assist  friendly  nations  or  groups  of  na- 
tions in  building  reactors  for  research  and  power. 

Also  reflected  in  the  new  law  is  the  fervent 
desire  of  our  people  to  proceed  with  a  plan  for  an 
international  atomic  energy  agency  which  would 
advance  the  peacetime  applications  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, as  we  proposed  last  December  to  the  United 
Nations.  Although  progress  on  this  plan  has  been 
impeded  by  Soviet  obstruction  and  delay,  we  in- 
tend to  proceed — with  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  Soviet  Union  if  possible,  without 
it  if  necessary. 

That  it  is  time  to  draw  more  specifically  into  the 
national  atomic  energy  program  the  initiative  and 
resources  of  private  industry  is  recognized  in  the 
new  law.  For  instance,  private  industry  is  en- 
abled to  participate  more  fully  in  the  development 
of  economic  nuclear  power,  while  the  Government 
continues  to  assist  this  progress  with  basic  re- 
search and  the  building  of  experimental  reactors. 

Debate  on  this  legislation  revealed  some  misun- 
derstandings about  the  effect  of  certain  of  its  pro- 
visions on  public  and  private  development  of  elec- 
trical power  from  the  atom.  I  want  our  people  to 
know  that  these  provisions  are  designed  eventu- 
ally to  relieve  the  taxpayer  of  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  enterprise,  while 
fully   protecting   the   public   interest   in   atomic 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1, 1954,  p.  303. 
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energy.  In  fact,  these  provisions  carry  into  effect 
the  1946  policy  declaration  of  the  original  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  that  free  competition  in  private  en- 
terprise should  be  strengthened. 

As  I  sign  this  bill,  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
advance  both  public  and  private  development  of 


atomic  energy,  that  it  will  thus  lead  to  greater 
national  strength,  and  that  programs  undertaken 
as  a  result  of  this  new  law  will  help  us  progress 
more  rapidly  to  the  time  when  this  new  source  of 
energy  will  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  constructive 
purposes  of  man. 


Recent  Developments  in  the  International  Control  of  Narcotics 


by  George  A.  Morlock 


International  measures  to  control  the  legal  trade 
in  narcotics  and  to  combat  the  illicit  traffic  therein 
have  been  taken  progressively  since  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  the  first  international  conven- 
tion relating  to  narcotics  was  signed  at  The  Hague 
on  January  23, 1912.  Although  it  was  a  complete 
instrument,  the  best  that  could  be  obtained,  it  was 
not  adequate,  and  the  illegal  traffic  in  opium,  mor- 
phine, heroin,  cocaine,  and  cannabis  (marihuana) 
grew  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Perceiving  that  control  machinery  was  necessary 
to  suppress  the  abuse  of  these  dangerous  drugs, 
the  nations  of  the  world  adopted  another  interna- 
tional narcotics  convention  which  was  signed  at 
Geneva  on  February  19, 1925.  Under  this  conven- 
tion a  board  of  eight  was  set  up,  members  of  which 
do  not  represent  governments  but  are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  individual  qualifications  and 
serve  without  pay.  The  Board  watches  and  re- 
ports on  the  volume  of  the  traffic  and  gives  warn- 
ing if  drugs  are  accumulating  excessively  in  any 
country. 

Limitation  of  the  manufacture  and  regulation 
of  the  distribution  of  narcotics  were  brought  about 
in  a  further  international  convention  signed  on 
July  13, 1931,  at  Geneva.  Control  is  effected  by  a 
system  of  estimates  of  narcotics  requirements  and 
statistical  returns  covering  amounts  imported,  ex- 
ported, manufactured,  consumed,  confiscated,  and 
converted  into  other  substances.  A  board  of  four 
members,  called  the  Supervisory  Body,  established 
by  this  convention,  passes  on  the  estimates  and 
publishes  them  each  year  in  December  for  the 
guidance  of  all  states  and  territories.  This  con- 
vention has  been  remarkably  effective  in  control- 
ling manufactured  narcotics.  Even  nonparties 
feel  the  force  of  its  provisions,  for  it  authorizes 
the  Supervisory  Body  to  fix  estimates  for  coun- 
tries that  are  not  parties  and  that  fail  to  submit 
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estimates  of  their  requirements.  Parties  to  the 
1912  convention  number  70,  to  the  1925  convention, 
64,  and  to  the  1931  convention,  75. 

Another  organization  which  is  important  in  con- 
nection with  international  cooperation  to  suppress 
the  abuse  of  narcotic  drugs  is  the  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  which  was  created  on  February 
16,  1946,  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  x  as  successor  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  Traffic 
in  Opium  and  other  Dangerous  Drugs.  The  Com- 
mission is  empowered,  among  other  things,  to  as- 
sist the  Council  in  exercising  such  powers  of 
supervision  over  the  application  of  international 
conventions  and  agreements  dealing  with  narcotic 
drugs  as  may  be  assumed  by  or  conferred  on  the 
Council,  and  to  advise  the  Council  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  to 
prepare  such  international  conventions  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  15 
members  of  the  United  Nations  that  are  important 
producing  or  manufacturing  countries  or  coun- 
tries in  which  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  con- 
stitutes a  serious  social  problem.  The  present 
(1954)  members  of  the  Commission  are  Canada, 
Nationalist  China,  Egypt,  France,  Greece,  India,, 
Iran,  Mexico,  Peru,  Poland,  Turkey,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Appearance  of  Synthesized  Drugs 

Early  in  1947  a  menace  arose  from  a  new  direc- 
tion. Synthesized  drugs  to  the  number  of  15  ap- 
peared on  the  market  and  could  not  be  controlled 
under  the  existing  international  conventions. 
These  drugs  were  believed  to  be  capable  of  pro- 


'Ecosoc  Res.  Feb.  16,  1946   (doc.  E/20,  Feb.  15)   and 
Council  action  of  Feb.  18, 1946. 
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ucing  addiction,  and  action  was  immediately 
tken  to  remove  this  danger  to  the  public  health, 
ri  the  short  period  of  14  months  the  United  Na- 
ons,  through  its  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
le  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  General 
.ssembly,  drafted  and  approved  a  protocol  bring- 
lg  under  international  control  drugs  outside  the 
>ope  of  the  convention  of  July  13, 1931,  for  limit- 
lg  the  manufacture  and  regulating  the  distribu- 
on  of  narcotic  drugs,  as  amended  by  the  protocol 
f  December  11.  1946.  The  new  protocol  was 
pened  for  signature  on  November  19,  1948,  when 
i  was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  46  other 
;ates.  To  date  (August  1954)  28  states  are  parties 
)  this  protocol.  Under  the  protocol  the  World 
[ealth  Organization  determines  whether  a  new 
rug  is  likely  to  be  addiction- forming  and  should 
e  placed  under  the  control  of  the  provisions  of 
le  1931  convention. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
mitation  of  the  production  of  the  opium  poppy 
ras  set  forth  in  House  Joint  Resolution  241  ap- 
roved  by  the  President  on  July  1,  1944  (Public 
<aw  400,  78th  Congress),  pursuant  to  which  the 
Inited  States  Government  urged  all  poppy- 
rowing  nations  to  enter  into  an  international 
greement  to  reduce  the  production  of  opium  to 
he  medical  and  scientific  needs  of  the  world. 

In  1947,  on  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
jpresentative,  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
)rugs  recommended  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Jouncil  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  Secretary- 
reneral  be  instructed  to  undertake  the  drafting 
f  a  new  single  convention  to  replace  the  existing 
reaties  (Ecosoc  Res.  159  D  VII).  Pending  the 
doption  of  such  an  international  convention  it 
ras  decided,  however,  to  try  to  reach  an  interim 
greement  limiting  the  production  and  export  of 
pium.  Several  meetings  of  representatives  of 
he  opium-producing  and  drug-manufacturing 
ountries  were  held  at  Ankara  and  Geneva,  during 
rhich  a  plan  was  introduced  for  the  reorganiza- 
ion  of  the  trade  in  opium  and  its  transformation 
nto  an  international  monopoly.  Agreement  was 
tot  reached  on  the  principles  of  the  basic  price  of 
pium,  inspection,  competition  from  poppy  straw, 
,nd  manufacture  of  opium  alkaloids  in  countries 
hat  produced  opium. 

The  deadlock  was  broken  by  the  representative 
if  France,  who  submitted  to  the  Commission  a 
Iraft  protocol  relating  to  the  production  of  opium 
>ased  on  the  principles  of  the  1931  convention.  It 
vas  decided  not  to  resume  discussion  of  the  opium 
nonopoly,  and  the  Secretary-General  forwarded 
he  French  draft  to  governments  for  their  observa- 
tions in  accordance  with  resolution  395  B  XIII 
)f  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

J.N.  Opium  Conference 

The  United  Nations  Opium  Conference  was 
convened   on   May   11,   1953,  by  the  Secretary- 


General  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  May 
27,  1952,  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
Thirty-four  countries  attended,  including  both 
member  and  nonmember  states,  and  seven  addi- 
tional countries  were  represented  by  observers: 
The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
its  satellites  did  not  send  representatives  to  the 
Conference.  The  Conference  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  27  to  0,  with  two  abstentions,  the  Protocol  for 
Limiting  and  Regulating  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Poppy  Plant,  the  Production  of,  International 
and  Wholesale  Trade  in,  and  Use  of  Opium,  and 
opened  this  protocol  for  signature  on  June  23  and 
before  December  31,  1953.2  As  of  December  31, 
1953,  it  had  been  signed  by  36  states,  including  the 
United  States. 

The  more  important  provisions  of  the  protocol 
are  as  follows : 

Raw  opium,  medicinal  opium,  and  prepared 
opium  are  subject  to  the  control  measures  of  the 
protocol. 

The  use  of  opium  is  limited  exclusively  to  medi- 
cal and  scientific  needs. 

States  producing  opium  are  obligated  to  estab- 
lish government  agencies  to  control  the  produc- 
tion, use,  and  trade  in  opium  and  limit  the  area 
to  be  cultivated. 

Parties  producing  poppy  straw  must  enact  laws 
ensuring  that  opium  is  not  produced  from  such 
poppies. 

Exporters  shall  be  Bulgaria,  Greece,  India, 
Iran,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  Yugoslavia.  Imports  are  restricted 
to  opium  produced  in  these  states. 

Stocks  of  opium  held  on  December  31  of  any 
year  shall  be  limited  in  respect  of  producing, 
manufacturing,  and  consuming  countries. 

Estimates  of  opium  requirements  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Permanent  Central  Board,  which 
assists  in  the  control  of  the  legitimate  traffic  in 
narcotics  under  the  international  conventions  con- 
cerned with  narcotic  drugs. 

Statistics  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  on 
the  area  devoted  to  poppy  cultivation,  amounts 
consumed  and  manufactured,  seized,  etc. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  keep  a  close  watch 
over  the  traffic  in  opium  and  to  recommend  or 
impose  an  import  or  export  embargo  on  a  party 
that  is  believed  to  be  the  center  of  illicit  traffic. 
Provision  is  made  for  appeal  from  an  embargo 
to  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

A  party  may  permit  use  of  opium  for  quasi- 
medical  purposes  but  not  beyond  15  years  after 
the  coming  into  effect  of  the  protocol. 

A  party  may  permit  the  smoking  of  opium  by 
addicts  not  under  21,  if  registered  for  such  pur- 
pose before  September  30, 1953. 


1  For  text,  see  Cong.  Rec.  of  Aug.  20,  1954,  p.  14589. 
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The  Final  Act  of  the  Conference,3  to  which  the 
protocol  is  annexed  and  which  includes  17  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Conference,  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  28  to  0,  with  one  abstention,  and  was  signed 
by  the  representatives  or  observers  of  34  states. 

This  protocol  was  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  April  14, 
1954,  with  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 

Public  Hearing  on  Protocol 

A  public  hearing  was  held  at  New  York  City 
on  July  17,  1954,  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  consisting 
of  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  (Chairman) ,  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  and  Senator  Homer  Ferguson. 
Testimony  was  presented  by  Harry  J.  Anslinger, 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department ;  David  McK.  Key,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  United  Nations  Affairs; 
William  Tompkins,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  Internal  Security ;  and  a  number  of  law- 
enforcement  officials  and  private  citizens.4  All  of 
the  witnesses  endorsed  the  proposed  protocol. 

In  his  statement  to  the  subcommittee  Assistant 
Secretary  Key  said  in  part: 

The  Department  of  State  hopes  the  Senate  will  give 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  this  Protocol  because 
the  Department  firmly  believes  that  the  protocol  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  principal  targets  of  the  vicious  illicit  international 
traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  The  suppression  of  this  traffic 
can  be  attained  only  through  international  cooperation. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  production  of 
opium  should  be  limited  to  the  world's  medical  and  scien- 
tific requirements.  At  all  international  conferences  re- 
lating to  narcotics,  strong  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  this  result 
through  international  action.     .     .     . 

The  time  had  come  now  to  extend  as  far  as  possible 
to  raw  opium  and  opium  poppies  the  provisions  of  the 
1931  Convention.  Success  is  now  within  sight  after 
years  of  patient  effort.  .  .  .  The  protocol  represents 
an  important  step  forward  in  the  international  narcotics 
control  system.  It  will  fill  the  gap  in  the  1931  convention 
as  regards  the  control  of  opium  by  requiring  countries  to 
provide  estimates  of  their  needs  of  and  statistics  covering 
their  trade  in  this  narcotic  drug.  The  effect  will  be  a 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  opium  available  for  the 
illicit  traffic. 

Regarding  the  Soviet  bloc,  Mr.  Key  said :  "The 
Soviet  bloc  was  not  represented  at  the  Conference. 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  14593. 

*  Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  83d  Congress,  2d 
Session,  on  the  International  Opium  Protocol,  July  17, 
1954. 
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The  Protocol,  however,  does  include  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  list  of  seven  states  that  are  permitted 
to  export  opium." 

Commissioner  Anslinger  made  the  following 
statement  to  the  subcommittee : 

The  purpose  of  this  protocol  is  to  reduce  production  of 
opium  from  2,000  to  500  tons,  which  represents  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  world.  It  is  proposed  that  limitation  be 
effected  by  national  agencies  owned  and  administered  by 
States  which  will  license  and  limit  the  cultivators  and 
control  all  trade  in  opium.  I  might  say  up  to  this  time 
the  farmers  have  not  been  licensed  in  those  producing 
countries.     .     .     . 

This  treaty  is  about  the  best  instrument  which  can  be 
obtained  at  this  time.  There  are  countries  like  China, 
Burma,  Thailand  and  Mexico  where  opium  is  grown  il- 
legally, and  those  governments  must  take  firm  measures 
to  cope  with  this  illegal  production. 

The  protocol  represents  a  great  advance  over  previous 
treaties  of  which  there  are  eight  in  number.  For  the 
first  time  there  is  no  provision  for  smoking  opium  which 
has  now  become  outlawed  except  for  a  very  few  areas  in 
Pakistan  and  India  which  will  be  taken  care  of  by  reserva- 
tions and  which  will  be  a  temporary  situation.  In  the 
past  treaties  relating  to  opium  have  served  as  protection 
for  countries  like  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  Japan,  which  maintained  smoking  opium 
monopolies  in  the  Far  East.     .     .     . 

The  principal  countries  to  benefit  from  this  protocol 
will  be  the  United  States,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  Italf 
Germany,  and  many  other  countries  which  are  at  presen.. 
suffering  from  an  increase  in  drug  addiction.     .     .     . 

Beginning  with  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  in  1946,  Communist  China  attempted 
to  unseat  Nationalist  China.  Their  efforts  were  defeated 
year  after  year.     .     .     . 

I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  place  in  the  Commission, 
because  certainly  they  are  the  worst  offenders.  Red 
China  represents  the  major  source  of  illicit  traffic  for 
the  entire  world.     .     .     . 

Southeast  Asia  is  flooded  with  opium  from  Yunnan. 
Japan  today  is  suffering  from  the  greatest  flood  of  heroin 
in  her  history.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  heroin  that  is  flow- 
ing out  of  China  is  used  for  several  purposes :  to  obtain 
foreign  exchange  (it  is  a  very  good  means  of  obtaining 
foreign  exchange,  since  they  cannot  export  other  com- 
modities) and  also  the  demoralization  of  people  who  use 
this  deadly  drug  in  many  countries.  That  is  certainly  one 
of  the  objectives — you  cannot  get  away  from  that — a  poi- 
son being  spread  from  Red  China. 

The  Committee  considered  the  protocol  in  exec 
utive  session  on  August  7, 1954,  and  voted  without 
objection  to  report  it  to  the  Senate. 

On  August  20,  1954,  the  Senate  voted  71  to  0  to 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
protocol.  As  of  August  31,  1954,  Canada,  China, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Japan,  and  Panama 
had  ratified. 
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i  Step  Forward  in  Narcotics  Control 

The  protocol  represents  a  step  forward  in  the 
larcotics  control  system.  It  will  limit  and  reduce 
be  production  of  opium.  For  the  first  time  sta- 
istics  will  be  required  covering  the  trade  in 
pium.  The  requirement  that  estimates  of  needs 
f  opium  be  submitted  to  the  Board  will  enable 
he  Board  to  watch  over-production  in  the  pro- 
ducing states.  The  fact  that  the  Permanent  Cen- 
ral  Board  is  given  authority  to  impose  an  im- 
lort  or  export  embargo  on  a  country  that  is  not 
omplying  with  the  protocol  and  is  becoming  the 
enter  of  illicit  traffic  will  serve  as  a  check  on  pro- 
ucing  countries. 

The  United  States  will  implement  the  protocol 
y  new  legislation,  if  necessary.  The  Opium 
*oppy  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  present  legisla- 
ion,  would  represent  an  important  part  of  imple- 
lentation  of  this  protocol  by  legislation. 

The  present  protocol,  as  previously  stated,  is 
n  interim  agreement.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
ventually  be  incorporated  in  the  proposed  single 
onvention  suggested  by  the  United  States  repre- 
entative  on  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
uring  the  Commission's  second  session  and  ap- 
iroved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
ts  resolution  159  VII.  This  resolution  requests 
he  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
egin  work  on  the  drafting  of  a  new  single  con- 
ention  in  which  provision  shall  be  made  for  a 
ingle  body  to  perform  all  control  functions,  ex- 
epting  those  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
ntrusted  to  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 
?he  Single  Convention  will  replace  the  eight 
xisting  instruments  relating  to  narcotic  drugs 
nd  is  expected  to  include  provisions  for  the  limi- 
ation  of  the  production  of  narcotic  drugs. 

Agreement  was  reached  by  the  Commission  on 
farcotic  Drugs  during  its  seventh  session,  April 
5  to  May  9,  1952,  on  the  principles  embodied  in 
he  first  13  articles  of  the  proposed  international 
lingle  Convention.  Two  bodies  would  be  created 
»y  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  under  the 
irovisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  with 
irovision  for  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
o  function  independently  of  the  existence  of  the 
Council  and  for  an  International  Narcotics  Con- 
rol  Board  with  semijudicial  functions  similar  to 
hose  of  the  present  Permanent  Central  Opium 
ioard.  Separate  secretariats  would  be  provided 
or  the  Commission  and  the  Board. 

At  its  eighth  session,  March  30  to  April  24, 1953, 
he  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  spent  about 
lalf  of  its  time  on  the  draft  Single  Convention, 
ontinuing  the  work  begun  at  its  seventh  session. 
?he  Commission  considered  the  draft  section  by 
ection,  limiting  its  consideration  to  decisions  on 
irinciples.  Sections  of  the  draft  dealing  with  the 
unctions  of  the  proposed  International  Control 
ioard,  the  secretariat,  the  national  control  organs, 
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and  the  control  of  the  manufacture  of  and  inter- 
national trade  in  narcotics  were  thoroughly 
studied. 

Work  of  the  Ninth  Session 

Work  on  the  Single  Convention  was  resumed 
at  the  ninth  session  of  the  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  April  19  to  May  14,  1954.  Sections 
37-43,  regarding  international  trade,  possession  of 
drugs,  measures  of  supervision,  penal  provisions, 
the  cure  of  the  drug  habit,  languages  of  the  con- 
vention and  procedure,  and  entry  into  force,  were 
studied.  The  remaining  sections  44  to  51  will  be 
studied  during  the  tenth  session  of  the  Commission 
next  spring.  The  necessary  procedural  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  at  that  time. 

The  Commission  having  to  a  large  extent  solved 
the  problems  connected  with  opium,  opium  pop- 
pies, the  coca  leaf,  and  cannabis  sativa,  there  is 
reason  to  feel  that  the  Single  Convention  may  be 
completed  within  2  years. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
appointed  an  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Seizures,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  Canada,  Egypt, 
Greece,  India,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  given  the  task  of  mak- 
ing a  preliminary  study  of  the  documents  on  illicit 
traffic  which  the  Committee  had  before  it  and  of 
formulating  recommendations  as  to  how  the  Com- 
mission could  best  handle  this  subject. 

The  ad  hoc  Committee,  which  held  seven  meet- 
ings, made  a  general  review  of  the  illicit  traffic 
situation  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  disclosed  that  the  volume  of  illicit  traffic 
was  greatest  in  Thailand  and  other  parts  of  the 
Far  East.  The  representative  of  India  stated  that 
most  of  the  opium  seized  in  India  was  of  local 
origin  and  represented  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
country's  production. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  considered 
the  situation  in  Thailand  as  unsatisfactory  and 
noted  that  much  of  the  17  tons  seized  had  found 
its  way  into  the  opium  smoking  dens.  The  source 
of  the  drug  was  smuggling  over  the  northern 
frontier. 

It  was  reported  that  great  efforts  were  being 
made  in  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  to  combat  the 
illicit  traffic  in  opium.  The  Commission  noted 
that  cooperation  between  Hong  Kong  and  the 
United  States  was  excellent. 

The  authorities  in  Mexico  reported  that  opium 
poppy  plantations  covering  an  area  of  733,676 
square  meters  had  been  destroyed  between  March 
1953  and  February  1954.  The  representative  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Anslinger,  congratulated 
the  representative  of  Mexico  on  his  report  and  ex- 
pressed the  U.  S.  delegation's  appreciation  for  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  largest  quantities  of  prepared  opium  were 
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reported  as  having  been  seized  in  India,  Indonesia, 
Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. 

Seizures  of  heroin  had  been  reported  from  Al- 
geria, Canada,  Egypt,  France,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  the  Philippines,  Trieste,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
and  the  United  States.  The  total  quantity  seized 
was  reported  as  135.602  kilograms.  The  sources 
reported  were  the  Chinese  mainland,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  and  Turkey. 

The  observer  for  Italy  stated  that  heroin  had 
not  been  manufactured  in  Italy  since  July  1951 
and  that  its  therapeutic  use  would  soon  be  pro- 
hibited. In  1953  only  10  kilograms  had  been  used 
licitly  in  Italy.  A  bill  was  before  the  Italian 
Parliament  providing  for  severe  penalties  for  il- 
licit manufacturers  and  traffickers.  At  the  ad- 
ministrative level  the  Italian  Government  had 
intensified  the  struggle  against  illicit  traffic,  and 
a  central  narcotics  bureau  had  been  set  up. 


Report  by  U.S.  Representative 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  pointed 
out  that  the  heroin  seized  in  many  of  the  cases 
listed  in  the  Secretary-General's  memorandum 
could  be  traced  to  the  Far  East.  Most  of  the 
heroin  entering  the  United  States  came  from  the 
Chinese  mainland,  and  the  traffic  in  narcotics 
from  there  was  a  deliberate  policy  which  was  be- 
ing followed  by  Communist  China  as  a  means  of 
earning  foreign  exchange  and  of  undermining  the 
morale  and  health  of  the  population  of  other 
countries.  Opium,  heroin,  and  morphine  worth 
$60  million  were  exported  in  a  year.  This  busi- 
ness absorbed  200  tons  of  opium.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  heroin  from  the  Chinese  mainland  was 
being  sold  in  Japan  and  threatened  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  nation.  North  China  had  become 
one  of  the  largest  centers  of  opium  production  in 
the  Far  East  and  was  sending  large  amounts  of 
heroin  into  South  Korea.  Twenty-four  hundred 
North  Koreans,  posing  as  refugees  and  carrying 
gold  for  expenses  and  heroin  for  political  use,  had 
been  arrested  in  South  Korea  from  April  1952  to 
March  1953. 

The  representative  of  China  corroborated  the 
allegations  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  adding  that  in  the  provinces  of  Honan  and 
Hopeh  10,000  acres  were  used  for  poppy-growing 
and  that  about  1  million  ounces  of  heroin  were 
produced  in  Kwantung  Province.  In  addition  to 
the  drug  manufacturing  plant  near  Peiping,  a 
known  factory  in  Szechuan  was  producing  over 
300  pounds  of  heroin  daily. 

Large  seizures  of  cannabis  were  made  in  Leb- 
anon, but  Egypt  reported  a  decrease  in  seizures 
owing  to  the  good  work  of  the  Arab  League.  The 
Commission  congratulated  the  League  on  the 
measures  it  had  taken. 

Seizures  of  cannabis  were  reported  by  Mexico 
(461  kg.)  and  by  the  United  States  (1,230  kg.). 
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Smuggling  by  seamen  continued.  The  Com- 
mission reported  that  the  United  States  had  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  seamen  convicted  of  illicit  traf- 
ficking and  urged  other  states  to  do  likewise. 

The  Commission  recommended  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
inviting  governments  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
to  combat  illicit  traffic,  drawing  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  International  Criminal  Police  Com- 
mission, and  requesting  them  to  furnish  that  or- 
ganization with  any  information  relating  to  per- 
sons involved  in  illicit  traffic  which  might  be  of 
international  value. 


Tracing  Origin  of  Opium 

Scientific  progress  was  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  origin 
of  opium.  A  Canadian  chemist,  for  instance,  had 
been  furnished  with  20  samples  of  opium  with  no 
indication  of  place  of  production.  He  was  able 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  work  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  place  of  origin  of  each  sample.  Pleased 
with  the  progress  made,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a  United  Nations  laboratory  should 
be  established  in  order  that  the  Secretariat  may 
be  able  to  increase  the  number  of  analyses  it  can 
make.  This  scientific  work  will  greatly  aid  in 
combating  world  illicit  traffic. 

Noting  the  statements  made  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Peru  and  others  regarding  the  harmful 
character  of  coca  leaf  chewing  and  the  policy  of 
progressive  abolition  of  the  practice,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  the  technical  assistance 
services  of  the  United  Nations  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  any  requests  which  the  countries 
concerned  may  make  for  assistance  in  developing 
their  suppression  programs. 

The  Commission  agreed  with  the  Expert  Com- 
mittee on  Drugs  Liable  To  Produce  Addiction  that 
"there  is  no  justification  for  the  medical  use  of 
cannabis  preparations"  and  recommended  that 
such  use  be  discontinued  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It 
also  invited  the  governments  concerned  to  con- 
duct experiments  with  a  view  to  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  a  plant  which  does  not  contain 
harmful  resin  to  replace  cannabis  sativa  L.  in  the 
production  of  fibre. 

Recognizing  the  harmful  character  of  diacetyl- 
morphine  and  noting  the  statement  of  the  Sixth 
World  Health  Assembly  that  diacetylmorphine 
is  not  irreplaceable  for  medical  practice,  the  Com- 
mission urged  governments  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture, import,  and  export  of  diacetylmorphine 
and  its  salts,  preparations,  and  preparations  of  its 
salts. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  in  a  number  of 
countries  to  prevent  and  eliminate  drug  addiction. 
The  Commission  stressed  the  importance  of  gov- 
ernments setting  up  means  for  the  treatment,  care, 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts  on  a  planned 
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nd  compulsory  basis  in  properly  conducted  insti- 
utions.  The  United  States  has  hospitals  at  Lex- 
ngton,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  for  such 
mrpose. 

Constant  pressure  is  being  exerted  on  the  drug 
raffickers,  and  the  supply  of  narcotics  for  illegal 
mrposes  is  gradually  drying  up.  International 
ooperation  is  the  key  to  the  winning  of  this  long 
ight,  but  individual  states  must  furnish  their  full 
.ssistance. 

•  Mr.  Morlock,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  a 
foreign  Affairs  Officer  in  the  Office  of  Interna- 
ional  Economic  and  Social  Affairs. 


'resident's  Views  on 
roreign  Economic  Policy 

Fhite  House  press  release  dated  August  26 

The  White  House  on  August  26  made  public 
he  following  exchange  of  correspondence  between 
he  President  and  Harry  A.  Bullis,  chairman  of 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'he  President  to  Mr.  Bullis 

Dear  Harry  :  Many  thanks  for  your  good  letter 
sxpressing  as  it  does  your  sincere  interest  in  a 
uost  vital  problem  confronting  our  country. 

As  you  know,  I  fully  share  your  view  as  to  the 
plendid  accomplishments  of  the  Congress  in  trans- 
ating  so  much  of  my  legislative  program  into 
•eality  during  the  session  recently  concluded.  Sev- 
sral  of  these  enactments  required  of  the  Congress 
he  setting  of  new  directions  and  a  fresh  pace, 
rhat  is  always  a  time-consuming  and  often  exact- 
ng  process. 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  economic  policy 
ispects  of  the  program,  it  was  unavoidable  that 
hey  reached  the  Congress  well  along  in  the  ses- 
:ion.  Time  was  not  available  to  consider  them 
idequately.  I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
ny  Message  of  March  30,  1954  to  the  Congress 
m  this  subject  *  remains  firmly  the  Administration 
position.  It  is  my  present  intention  to  give  high 
Driority  to  progress  in  this  whole  field  in  planning 
for  next  year's  legislative  program. 

The  events  of  every  day  bear  in  heavily  upon 
is  the  imperative  necessity  of  building  stronger 
jconomic  relations  between  ourselves  and  the  free 
ivorld.  This  is  true,  first  because  the  growth  of 
)ur  own  economy  and  the  attainment  of  rising 
standards  of  living  for  our  people  can  materialize 
mly  in  step  with  economic  growth  and  improve- 


ment in  the  economies  of  the  free  world  linked 
to  ours.  It  is  more  emphatically  true  because  it 
is  in  our  enlightened  self-interest  to  have  econom- 
ically strong  friends  throughout  the  world.  The 
prudent  widening  and  deeping  of  the  channels  of 
trade  and  investment  by  us  will  not  only  produce 
good  results  in  themselves  but  will  encourage  sim- 
ilar action  by  our  friends  abroad.  That  is  the 
route  to  better  markets  and  better  feeling. 

I  note  what  you  say  on  the  watch  tariff  decision.2 
That  case,  as  with  the  more  recent  one  on  lead  and 
zinc,3  was  decided  solely  on  its  merits  under  the 
law  in  the  light  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission's report  and  with  the  advice  of  interested 
Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

I  welcome  your  support  and  the  support  of  the 
many  who  like  you  believe  that  the  proposals  of 
my  Message  of  last  March  are  still  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  people. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Mr.  Bullis  to  the  President 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Now  that  the  83rd  Con- 
gress has  completed  its  work  and  the  full  record 
of  its  activities  has  been  written,  it  is  clear  that  a 
tremendous  part  of  your  forward-looking  program 
has  been  enacted  into  law.  The  accomplishments 
in  agriculture,  taxation,  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  transportation,  atomic  energy, 
and  other  fields  are  significant  and  memorable. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  economic  policy,  some 
progress  was  also  made.  The  one-year  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  permit  the  nego- 
tiations with  Japan  to  go  forward.  I  was  glad  to 
see  also  that  the  Congress  authorized  a  complete 
study  of  customs  classification.  Obviously,  the 
Congress  had  too  much  to  do  on  major  pieces  of  the 
program  presented  prior  to  your  foreign  economic 
policy  message  of  March  30  to  deal  adequately 
with  it. 

Some  of  your  friends  are  concerned  about  the 
place  this  program  occupies  for  the  year  ahead. 
Some  too,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  the  watch 
tariff  decision,  are  anxious  to  be  reassured  that 
your  Message  still  constitutes  the  charter  of  your 
Administration's  foreign  economic  policy.  It 
might  be  useful,  as  you  have  the  opportunity,  to 
get  the  thinking  clear  and  the  record  straight 
again  on  that  issue. 

My  warmest  appreciation  for  your  magnificent 
efforts  in  the  service  of  our  beloved  land. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  A.  Bullis 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  19, 1954,  p.  602. 
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■  Ibid.,  Aug.  23, 1954,  p.  274. 
3  IMd.,  Sept.  6, 1954,  p.  339. 
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Revisions  in  Battle  Act  Embargo  List 


The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
August  25  announced  revisions  in  the  Battle  Act 
embargo  list,  the  list  of  goods  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment believes  the  free  world  should  withhold 
from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  announcing  the  revision,  Director  Harold  E. 
Stassen  stated:  "I  am  convinced  that  this  re- 
vision, which  has  been  made  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense, 
and  Commerce,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
will  result  in  a  net  advantage  to  the  free  world  of 
expanded  peaceful  trade  and  more  effective  con- 
trol of  the  war  potential  items.  It  is  a  move  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States." 

The  Battle  Act,  or  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  directs  that  the  embargo  list 
"shall  be  continuously  adjusted  to  current  con- 
ditions on  the  basis  of  investigation  and  consulta- 
tion." 

The  new  embargo  list  went  into  effect  August 
25.  The  list  reduction  will  bring  no  change  in 
controls  over  shipments  to  Communist  China.  No 
munitions  or  atomic  energy  items  are  being  re- 
moved from  the  list.  The  same  is  true  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  especially  designed  for  the 
manufacture  of  armaments.  Some  new  items 
which  embody  recent  technological  advances  are 
being  added  to  the  list. 


Reduction  in  Number  of  Items 

The  net  result  of  the  revisions  is  a  reduction 
from  297  embargo  items  to  217.  Many  of  the  217 
items  remaining  on  the  Battle  Act  embargo  list 
have  been  redefined  in  such  a  way  as  to  split  off 
certain  less  important  sizes  and  types  of  goods 
covered  by  the  item,  while  keeping  the  embargo 
rating  on  the  more  important  sizes  and  types.  In 
a  number  of  cases  the  coverage  of  an  item  has  been 
expanded. 

Mr.  Stassen  said:  "The  new  list  grows  out  of 
(1)  the  conclusion  of  the  U.S.  Government  a  year 
ago  that  the  free-world  system  of  security  trade 
controls  needed  a  thorough  reappraisal  in  the 
light  of  changing  world  conditions;  and  (2)  long 
and  painstaking  reviews  of  commodities  on  an 
inter-agency  basis  in  our  government  and  by  a 
group  of  15  cooperating  countries." 


The  Battle  Act  embargo  list  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Title  I"  list.  Many  of  the  materials  no  longer 
under  embargo  are  being  placed  on  another  Battle 
Act  list  called  the  "Title  II"  list,  which  includes 
goods  of  lesser  importance  which  are  usually  under 
quantitative  control  or  careful  surveillance  rather 
than  embargo. 

On  August  16  a  new  international  embargo  list, 
worked  out  by  15  governments  in  4  months  of 
discussions,  went  into  effect.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, as  an  active  member  of  the  group,  considers 
that  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  are  adequately  safeguarded  by 
the  agreements  reached,  which  have  preserved  the 
cooperative  nature  of  the  control  program  and 
which  include  not  only  list  changes  but  also  meas- 
ures for  stronger  enforcement.  Therefore  the 
new  Battle  Act  embargo  list  will  closely  approxi- 
mate the  new  international  embargo  list,  though 
it  will  not  be  identical  with  that  list  in  all  respects. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Stassen  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Our  revision  of  the  Battle  Act  embargo  list  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  job  of  putting  the  free  world's  security 
trade  controls  on  a  more  durable  and  more  effective 
basis  for  the  long  haul. 

As  I  have  previously  announced,  the  cooperating  coun- 
tries have  unanimously  agreed,  after  months  of  negotia- 
tions at  Paris,  to  reduce  their  commonly  accepted  com- 
modity control  lists  and  to  strengthen  enforcement  with 
respect  to  the  important  items  remaining  under  control. 

Battle  Act  list  changes  are  unilateral  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Government.  They  are  made  after  the 
fullest  consultation  among  interested  agencies,  including 
the  Departments  of  State,  Defense,  and  Commerce.  Be- 
cause of  the  multilateral  character  of  the  control  pro- 
gram, we  also  exchange  information  and  consult  with 
our  allies  and  take  into  account  all  pertinent  considera- 
tions in  the  international  situation. 

Those  considerations  are  discussed  in  chapter  V 
of  the  fourth  semiannual  Battle  Act  report,  pub- 
lished in  May,  and  entitled  East-West  Trade 
Trends? 

The  considerations  include  the  vital  necessity  of 
preserving  the  unity  and  cooperation  of  the  free 
world  in  the  face  of  Soviet  efforts  to  create  divi- 
sion; the  probability  of  a  long  period  of  tension 
short  of  general  war ;  the  need  of  putting  the  con- 

1  For  text  of  chapter  V,  see  Bulletin  of  May  31,  1954, 
p.  843. 
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New  Policies  on  U.S.  Security  Export  Controls 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  on  August 
26  announced  important  policy  decisions  relating 
to  U.S.  security  export  controls.    Mr.  Weeks  stated : 

"The  main  objective  of  export  controls  is  to  pre- 
vent export  of  goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc  which  would 
build  up  its  military  potential.  This  policy  will 
continue.  However,  the  new  policies  (detailed 
below),  which  relieve  American  exporters  from 
many  burdensome  administrative  restrictions  on 
trade  with  friendly  countries,  will  benefit  substan- 
tially both  U.S.  business  and  friendly  countries." 


He  explained  further  that  this  action  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  institution  of  measures  by 
cooperating  friendly  countries  for  stricter  control 
of  exports  to  the  bloc  and  the  prevention  of  unau- 
thorized diversions  and  transshipments.  U.S. 
exporters,  as  a  result  of  this  action,  will  be  placed 
on  a  more  equitable,  competitive  basis  with  foreign 
traders.  The  action  accords  with  the  Government's 
policy  of  removing  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the 
business  community  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  national  security. 

In  commenting  on  his  announcement  relating  to 
U.S.  exports  to  Eastern  European  countries,  Mr. 
Weeks  stated  his  belief  that  the  new  policies  may 
provide  an  opportunity  for  increased  trade.  An 
early  increase  in  volume  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  resulting  from  this  action  is,  however,  unlikely 
in  view  of  the  bloc's  aim  of  self-sufficiency  and  its 
inability  to  provide  desired  goods  in  exchange  for 
imports. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  indicated  that  recent 
international  agreements  between  friendly  countries 
and  the  United  States  provide  a  basis  for  the  policy 
designed  to : 

1)  Shorten  the  list  of  goods  which  will  be  em- 
bargoed from  the  United  States  to  European 
Soviet  bloc  countries,  and  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  increased  trade  in  peaceful  goods. 

2)  Continue  the  embargo  of  those  goods  which 
are  of  importance  to  the  military  capacity  of 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

3)  Provide  a  basis  for  stricter  and  more  effective 
enforcement. 

4)  Remove  many  administrative  restrictions  on 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  friendly 
countries,  in  order  to  promote  U.S.  interna- 
tional commerce. 


5)  Maintain  without  change  the  current  embargo 
on  all  shipments  from  the  United  States  to 
Communist  China  and  North  Korea. 


Mr.  Weeks  explained  that  these  policy  changes 
follow  the  reappraisal  by  the  Government  some 
months  ago  of  U.S.  security  export  controls  and 
the  completion  of  intensive  reviews  of  East-West 
controls,  security  lists,  and  techniques  by  this 
Government  in  Washington  and  in  Paris,  where 
the  U.S.  joined  with  14  major  trading  nations  of 
the  free  world  in  reviewing  their  cooperative  con- 
trols of  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

These  reviews  have  been  made  under  security 
considerations  providing  for  control  of  those  items 
which  are  of  significance  to  the  military  capability 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  taking  into  account  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  longer-range  period  of  international  ten- 
sion, important  international  developments,  recent 
technological  developments,  and  latest  information 
concerning  Soviet  bloc  military  potential  and  needs. 
A  considerable  number  of  items  having  little  or  no 
security  significance  have  been  dropped  from  the 
embargo  classification.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
new  items  of  security  significance  have  been  added. 
In  some  instances,  descriptions  of  items  and  cate- 
gories have  been  altered  in  the  interest  of  clearer 
understanding  and  better  enforcement.  The  short- 
ening of  the  list  of  security  items  is  expected  to 
improve  even  further  the  system  of  enforcement 
internationally  maintained  by  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies.  In  addition,  new  and  better  enforcement 
measures  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  entire  group 
of  cooperating  countries,  with  the  full  participa- 
tion of  the  U.S. 

The  August  26  announcement  will  result  in  the 
removal  of  a  number  of  commodities  from  the 
Positive  List  of  Commodities,  published  by  the  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce.  Ex- 
porters may  then  ship  these  deleted  items  to 
friendly  countries  without  applying  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  validated  export  licenses. 
These  deletions  will  be  announced  shortly  in  a 
Current  Export  Bulletin. 

Exporters  will  still  be  required  to  obtain  export 
licenses,  however,  before  sending  any  goods,  whether 
or  not  on  the  Positive  List,  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Ap- 
plications for  export  licenses  will  be  reviewed  care- 
fully and  decisions  made  on  the  basis  of  safeguard- 
ing national  security. 


trol  system  on  a  long-term  basis  with  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  Western  trading  commu- 
nity ;  the  need  to  keep  open  every  path  that  might 
conceivably  help  the  world  to  move  gradually 
toward  a  sounder  basis  for  peace;  the  massive 
upswing  in  free-world  strength  and  production, 
causing  a  growing  need  for  new  markets;  the 
decline  of  U.S.  aid  to  free  countries;  the  economic 
benefits  that  our  allies  get  from  trading  in  non- 
military  items  with  the  soviet  bloc;  the  fact  that 
some  items  have  assumed  greater  or  lesser  stra- 
tegic importance  and  should  be  reclassified;  the 
fact  that  a  shorter  and  simpler  control  list  would 
be  easier  to  enforce. 


Battle  Act  lists  have  a  purpose  different  from 
the  lists  drawn  up  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
which  are  used  in  the  control  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  itself.  The  Commerce  Department 
plans  an  announcement  on  U.S.  export  controls 
shortly  [see  box] . 

New  International  List 

As  for  recent  agreements  on  revising  the  inter- 
national control  system,  information  on  the 
changes  was  disclosed  by  Mr.  Stassen  in  a  news 
conference  on  July  22  and  by  Peter  Thorneycroft, 
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President  of  the  British.  Board  of  Trade,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  July  26. 

They  emphasized  that  new  and  stronger  en- 
forcement measures  have  been  agreed  to,  along 
with  the  list  revisions.  Countries  which  have 
freely  permitted  the  transit  of  goods  will  take 
additional  steps  to  prevent  embargo-type  goods 
from  being  transshipped  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and 
other  countries  will  take  steps  to  prevent  their 
residents  from  engaging  in  transactions  which 
result  in  embargoed  goods  going  to  the  bloc,  re- 
gardless of  where  the  goods  originate. 

What  is  generally  known  as  the  international 
embargo  list,  which  is  composed  largely  of  indus- 
trial production  materials,  is  being  reduced  from 
about  260  to  170  items.  However,  those  figures 
do  not  include  armaments,  atomic  energy  mate- 
rials, and  certain  other  items  which  are  not  ex- 
clusively or  predominantly  armaments  or  atomic 
energy  materials  but  which  could  be  used  in  war- 
fare or  which  have  some  significant  atomic  energy 
application.  All  those  are  listed  separately  by 
the  group  of  nations  and  are  tightly  embargoed 
by  all  our  allies.  However,  the  Battle  Act  em- 
bargo list  now  being  reduced  from  297  to  217  items 
does  include  such  items,  with  those  that  are  ex- 
clusively or  predominantly  armaments  or  atomic 
energy  materials  segregated  in  a  special  category 
called  "Category  A."  All  other  Battle  Act  em- 
bargo items  are  in  "Category  B." 

It  a  country  receiving  U.S.  military,  economic, 
or  financial  aid  should  permit  the  shipment  of  a 
"Category  A"  item,  the  termination  of  this  aid 
would  be  mandatory.  If  "Category  B"  items  are 
shipped,  the  President  may  continue  aid  to  the 
country  if  he  finds  that  the  termination  of  aid 
would  be  detrimental  to  U.S.  security. 

The  international  quantitative  control  list  is 
being  cut  from  about  90  to  about  20  items,  and 
about  60  additional  items  will  be  kept  on  a  watch 
list  so  that  the  countries  can  keep  close  check  on 
the  export  trends.  Such  items  are  covered  in  the 
Battle  Act  Title  II  list. 

Although  the  Battle  Act  embargo  list  applies 
to  shipments  to  every  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  the 
present  changes  reduce  the  scope  of  controls  only 
on  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  European  sat- 
ellites. This  is  because  the  international  embargo 
on  strategic  trade  with  Communist  China  under 
the  United  Nations  resolution  of  May  18,  1951, 
is  much  more  extensive  than  the  Battle  Act  lists 
and  has  not  been  relaxed  by  the  cooperating 
nations. 

Full  details  of  the  Battle  Act  list  changes  are 
being  transmitted  to  six  committees  of  Congress. 

Titles  I  and  II 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  Battle  Act  em- 
bargo— or  Title  I — list. 

Category  A,  having  23  items,  is  composed  of 
12  items — really  classes  of  items — of  arms,  am- 


munition, and  implements  of  war,  and  11  items  ex- 
clusively or  predominantly  of  atomic  energy  sig- 
nificance. Only  relatively  minor  changes  are 
being  made  in  Category  A.  (The  new  version  of 
Category  A  is  given  in  full  below.) 

The  Category  B  part  of  the  embargo  list  con- 
tains items  considered  to  be  of  primary  strategic 
importance,  even  though  not  exclusively  or  in 
some  cases  even  predominantly  of  military  or 
atomic  energy  application.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Category  B  list  has  been  significantly  pruned. 

The  Title  II  list  includes  goods  of  lesser  im- 
portance which  the  United  States  believes  should 
be  subject  to  quantitative  control  or  careful  sur- 
veillance, not  necessarily  embargoed. 

Because  of  the  exhaustive  review  of  interna- 
tional lists  which  the  15  governments  have  been 
conducting  in  Paris,  the  U.S.  Government, 
in  revising  the  Battle  Act  lists,  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  relevant  intelligence,  technical,  trade, 
and  other  information  that  the  United  States  and 
the  other  participating  countries  have  been  able 
to  muster.  These  Battle  Act  list  revisions  take 
into  account  not  only  the  information  provided 
by  our  allies  but  also  their  evaluation  of  the  im- 
portance of  controlling  specific  commodities. 

Items  included  on  either  the  Title  I,  Category  B, 
list  or  the  Title  II  list  are  generally  those  which 
are  designed  or  used  principally  for  the  produc- 
tion of  armaments  or  atomic  energy  materials, 
or  incorporate  advanced  technology  which  ought 
to  be  denied  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  or  are  essential 
to  the  war  production  base  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
critically  short  there. 

The  general  rule  is  that  items  considered  highly 
important  for  direct  military  use  or  which  incor- 
porate advanced  technology  related  to  war  pro- 
duction are  put  on  the  embargo  list.  Other  items 
considered  important  because  of  their  potential 
contribution  to  the  military  production  base  are 
put  either  on  the  embargo  list  or  on  the  Title  II 
list,  depending  on  whether  a  lesser  degree  of  con- 
trol than  embargo  will  be  adequate. 


Basis  for  Listings 

The  process  of  determining  Battle  Act  listings 
is  a  complex  one  involving  the  collection,  assim- 
ilation, and  evaluation  of  all  relevant  technical, 
intelligence,  trade,  and  other  information.  This 
process  must  also  be  a  continuing  one,  always 
taking  into  account  new  information  and  new 
evaluations,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
The  Battle  Act  lists  will,  of  course,  be  kept  under 
continuing  reexamination,  as  the  law  requires. 

The  Battle  Act  embargo  listings  themselves  are 
in  many  cases  quite  complicated.  The  definitions 
involve  specifications  of  size,  type,  and  perform- 
ance which  would  be  confusing  to  the  layman  but 
which  represent  a  strategic  judgment  as  to  which 
varieties  require  embargo  and  which  warrant  a 


lesser  degree  of  control  or  decontrol. 
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In  determining  Battle  Act  listings,  the  least 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  identifying  items  of 
special  design  for  military  production. 

With  respect  to  items  incorporating  advanced 
technology,  this  involves  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  bloc  has  this  technology  and  what 
contribution  it  would  make  to  their  military  capa- 
bilities. 

The  greatest  difficulties  arise  in  the  evaluation 
of  items  of  dual  use,  i.e.  civilian  use  as  well  as 
military.  These  have  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
questions  such  as  whether  the  military  applica- 
tions are  highly  important  within  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  whether  the  Soviet  bloc  deficiency  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  denial  will  primarily  affect  the  mili- 
tary sector  of  the  Soviet  bloc  economy  rather 
than  the  civilian. 

What  has  been  done  is  illustrated  by  brief  com- 
ments on  the  various  categories  of  items. 

In  the  metalworking  machinery  group,  while 
certain  types  of  boring  and  turning  mills  are  em- 
bargoed, smaller  sizes  of  the  item  are  subject  to 
a  lesser  degree  of  control  on  the  basis  of  analysis 
of  Soviet-bloc  technology  and  military  production. 
With  respect  to  lathes,  certain  types  are  retained 
on  the  embargo  list  while  others,  which  incorpo- 
rate no  advanced  technology  and  are  in  fact  pro- 
duced in  ample  quantities  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  were 
deleted  from  the  list.  The  machine  tools  covered 
by  the  embargo  are  basic  to  the  mass  production  of 
aircraft,  ordnance,  and  other  implements  of  war, 
as  well  as  the  production  of  highly  specialized 
equipment  having  important  military  uses. 

In  the  chemical  and  petroleum  equipment  group, 
the  embargo  rating  has  been  retained  on  the  key 
materials  and  components  of  war-chemicals  pro- 
duction and  those  of  significance  to  atomic-energy 
production.  At  the  same  time  common  types  of 
parts  and  equipment  widely  produced  throughout 
the  world,  including  the  Soviet  bloc,  have  been  re- 
moved from  a  controlled  status.  Because  of  ad- 
vances in  technology,  certain  new  items  have  been 
added  to  this  group,  such  as  titanium-producing 
equipment  and  certain  important  materials  made 
from  new  types  of  plastics. 

The  revised  electric  power  equipment  group  in 
the  embargo  list  includes  heavy  power-generating 
equipment  which  is  significant  to  the  Soviet-bloc 
war  potential,  but  excludes  such  items  as  outboard 
motors,  condenser  tubes,  and  smaller  sizes  of 
motors,  generators,  and  diesel  engines. 

Industrial  Equipment 

A  number  of  items  in  the  general  industrial 
equipment  group  have  been  deleted.  For  example, 
only  one  specialized  type  of  heavy  tractor  was  re- 
tained on  the  embargo  list  because  the  Soviet  bloc 
is  a  very  large  producer  and  even  an  exporter  of 
many  types  of  tractors.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  equipment  such  as  rolling  mills, 


which  are  basic  to  any  advanced  industrial  econ- 
omy and  therefore  to  military  capabilities  as  well, 
are  retained  on  the  embargo  list. 

In  the  field  of  transportation,  items  such  as  flat 
cars,  tank  cars,  well  cars,  and  rails  no  longer  have 
an  embargo  rating  but  are  subject  to  quantitative 
control  or  surveillance  and  are  listed  under  Title 
II.  While  these  items  are  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  life  of  any  country,  an  analysis 
of  Soviet-bloc  supply  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
embargo  was  not  necessary  at  this  time.  The  new 
embargo  list  retains  the  turbine  type  of  locomo- 
tive; other  types  are  covered  under  Title  II. 
Naval  vessels  and  tankers  previously  embargoed 
remain  on  the  list;  certain  types  of  fishing  and 
merchant  vessels  have  been  added.  Exports  of 
ships  of  other  types,  specifications,  and  speeds  are 
subject  to  restrictions  but  are  not  embargoed. 

Most  types  of  precision  instruments  and  elec- 
tronics equipment  on  the  embargo  list  have  been 
retained  because  of  their  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  strategic  considerations  and  ad- 
vanced technology.  The  coverage  of  some  items 
in  this  group  has  been  broadened.  A  few  items 
such  as  absorption  meters,  micro-hardness  testers, 
and  oscillographs  were  deleted. 

In  the  metals  and  minerals  group,  a  number  of 
items  were  found  to  be  in  adequate  supply  within 
the  bloc  and  were  therefore  deleted.  Platinum, 
for  example,  was  removed  from  the  embargo  list 
inasmuch  as  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  world's  largest 
producer.  Other  items  deleted  were  cadmium, 
calcium,  sodium,  strontium,  vanadium,  asbestos, 
and  mica.  Minerals  and  metals  of  basic  impor- 
tance to  Soviet  military  power,  such  as  aluminum, 
copper,  nickel,  molybdenum,  cobalt,  magnesium, 
tungsten,  and  titanium,  a  material  now  of  special 
interest  in  jet  engine  development,  remain  on  the 
Category  B  embargo  list.  Other  strategic  min- 
erals of  major  significance  to  atomic  energy  remain 
on  the  Category  A  embargo  list. 

In  the  field  of  chemical  products  some  items 
such  as  permanganates,  phosphoric  acid,  liquid 
gum  inhibitors,  and  petroleum  coke  were  removed 
from  the  embargo  list  upon  close  examination  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  production  and  use  patterns.  Those 
retained  under  embargo  are  of  major  importance 
in  modern  manufacture  of  explosives  and  pro- 
pellants. 

The  highly  refined  petroleum  products  are  re- 
tained on  the  embargo  list,  while  others,  such  as 
crude  petroleum  and  diesel  oil,  are  under  lesser  but 
nevertheless  careful  control.  The  Soviet  bloc  is  of 
course  a  large  producer  of  petroleum  and  has  made 
repeated  offers  and  sales  to  the  Western  world. 

In  the  case  of  rubber  and  miscellaneous  products, 
the  embargo  on  tires  was  revised  on  the  basis  of 
the  military  application  of  different  types  and 
sizes.  The  nonmilitary  types  were  removed  from 
the  embargo  list  inasmuch  as  the  Soviet  bloc 
production  of  most  types  of  tires  is  adequate  to 
meet  its  needs.     Natural  rubber  remains  on  the 
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Title  II  list  in  order  to  maintain  careful  surveil- 
lance over  the  quantities  of  this  item  which  are 
made  available  to  the  bloc. 


Description  of  Category  B  List 

The  following  is  a  generalized  description  of  the 
Category  B  portion  of  the  new  embargo  list  (the 
entire  list  is  not  given  in  detail,  but  this  will  give 
an  idea  of  its  scope) : 

Metalworking  machinery — Machines  and  equip- 
ment specially  designed  for  manufacturing  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war;  jig  boring 
machines;  contour  profile  grinders;  jig  grinders; 
lap  radial  grinders;  thread  grinding  machines; 
spar  millers;  armor  plate  planers,  military-type 
jigs. 

Larger  sizes  or  more  advanced  or  specialized 
types  of  the  following :  vertical  boring  and  turn- 
ing mills ;  deep  hole  drilling  machines  and  drills ; 
internal  cylindrical,  surface,  and  roll  grinding 
machines ;  grinders  for  broaching  machines ;  tur- 
ret lathes;  automatic,  spinning,  combination  tube 
boring  and  turning,  and  engine  lathes;  thread 
milling  machines;  combination  millers  and  plan- 
ers, forging  hammers;  presses;  wire,  tubing,  and 
strip  machinery ;  and  machines  for  plate  working, 
metal  cutting,  broaching,  gear  making,  honing  and 
lapping,  profiling  and  duplicating. 

Chemical  and  Petroleum  Equipment — Equip- 
ment for  the  production  of  military  explosives; 
centrifugal  countercurrent  solvent  extractors; 
plant  and  equipment  for  the  production  of  tita- 
nium metal. 

Important  sizes  and  types  of  the  following: 
equipment  and  components  for  the  production  of 
nitrogen  tetroxide,  antibiotics,  hydrogen  and 
deuterium  oxide,  liquid  oxygen  and  hydrogen; 
compressors,  pumps,  valves,  pipe,  and  tubing; 
equipment  for  oil  well  drilling,  oil  refining,  pro- 
duction of  lubricants,  and  treatment  of  natural 
gas. 

Electrical  and  Power  Generating  Equipment — 
Large  sizes  of  electric  turbines  and  generators; 
special  types  of  diesel  engines  and  electric  motors. 

General  Industrial  Equipment— Metal  rolling 
mills;  industrial  diamonds;  and  certain  types  of 
heavy  tractors  and  excavating  equipment,  soil 
compactors,  diamond  tools,  and  coaxial  cable  ma- 
chinery. 

Transportation  Equipment — Centralized  traffic 
control  systems;  turbine  locomotives  and  impor- 
tant types  of  four-wheel  drive  automotive  ve- 
hicles; various  types  of  ships,  including  floating 
docks,  tankers,  whaling  factories,  warships,  and 
certain  sizes  of  icebreakers,  fishing  vessels,  pas- 
senger and  cargo  ships;  compasses  and  marine 
steam  boilers  having  strategic  characteristics; 
mine-sweeping  equipment;  and  important  types  of 
cable. 

Electronics  and  Precision  Equipment — Aircraft 
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communications  equipment;  radar  equipment; 
ultrasonic  wave  communication  apparatus;  jam- 
ming apparatus;  equipment  for  controlling  air- 
craft and  guided  missiles;  panoramic  radio  re- 
ceivers. 

Important  types  of  telegraph  equipment,  am- 
plifiers, cable,  measuring  instruments,  electronic 
tubes,  radio  and  TV  transmitters,  magnetic  re- 
corders, computors,  and  photographic  equipment. 

Metals,  Minerals,  and  Their  Manufactures — 
Brass  and  bronze  fabrications  for  munitions; 
scrap  iron  and  steel;  germanium;  titanium; 
molybdenum ;  columbium ;  cobalt. 

Various  nonf errous  and  steel  alloys ;  important 
types  and  products  of  aluminum,  copper,  nickel, 
magnesium,  tantalum,  tungsten,  magnetic  mate- 
rial, and  antifriction  bearings. 

Chemical  and  Petroleum  Products — Hydraulic 
fluids ;  barium  nitrate ;  dinitrotoluene ;  hydrazine ; 
picric  acid ;  silicon  oils. 

Specified  types  of  detonating  or  priming  mix- 
tures, stabilizers  for  explosives,  and  glycols. 

Gasoline,  kerosene;  lubricating  oils;  blending 
agents  for  aircraft  fuels ;  tetra-ethyl  lead. 

Rubber  Products-Butyl  synthetic  rubber;  mil- 
itary types  of  tires;  water-lubricated  bearings 
made  with  Buna  N  compounds. 

Miscellaneous — Nylon  parachute  cloth;  certain 
types  of  raw  optical  glass;  paper  for  dielectric 
use. 


Battle  Act  Title  I  List— Category  A 

100 — 199  Series:    Arms,  Ammunition  and  Implements 
of  War 

Item  No.  Description 

101  Rifles,  carbines,  revolvers,  pistols,  machine  pistols, 
and  inachineguns  designed  specifically  for  military 
use;  and  all  specifically  designed  components  and 
parts  therefor. 

102  Guns,  howitzers,  cannon,  mortars,  rocket  launchers, 
military  flame  throwers,  smoke,  gas  and  pyrotechnic 
projectors,  recoilless  rifles  designed  for  military  use ; 
and  all  specifically  designed  components  and  parts 
therefor. 

103  Ammunition  and  all  specifically  designed  components 
and  parts  thereof  for  the  arms  enumerated  under 
101  and  102  above. 

104  Bombs,  torpedoes,  grenades,  rockets,  mines,  guided 
missiles,  and  depth  charges,  designed  for  military 
use,  apparatus  and  devices  specifically  designed  for 
the  handling,  control,  activation,  discharge,  detona- 
tion or  detection  thereof;  and  all  specifically  de- 
signed components  and  parts  therefor. 

105  Fire  control,  infrared  and  other  night-sighting  equip- 
ment, military  range,  position  and  height  finders; 
spotting  instruments,  aiming  devices,  bomb  sights, 
gun  sights  and  periscopes  designed  for  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  enumerated  in 
this  list ;  and  all  specifically  designed  components 
and  parts  therefor. 

106  Tanks,  military-type  armed  or  armored  vehicles, 
armored  trains,  military  half  tracks,  military-type 
tank  recovery  vehicles,  tank  destroyers,  gun  carriers, 
all  mobile  repair  shops  designed  to  service  military 
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equipment ;  and  all  specifically  designed  components 
and  parts  for  such  vehicles. 

107  Toxicological  agents,  the  following : 

(a)  Biological  or  chemical  toxicological  agents  in- 
tended only  for  military  use ; 

(b)  Equipment  designed  for  the  dissemination  and 
detection  of  substances  included  in  (a)  and  de- 
fense therefrom. 

108  Propellants  and  explosives,  the  following : 

(a)  Propellants  specifically  designed  and  manu- 
factured for  the  articles  enumerated  in  items 
103,  104,  and  107; 

(b)  Military  high  explosives. 

109  Vessels  of  war,  the  following : 

(a)  Combatant  vessels  or  vessels  designed  for  of- 
fensive action ; 

(b)  Equipment  specifically  designed  for  the  laying, 
detection,  detonation,  and  sweeping  of  mines ; 

(c)  Submarine  nets. 

(Xote:  Components  and  parts  for  the  foregoing, 
included  in  this  list,  shall  mean :  turrets,  naval  gun 
mounts ;  accessories  and  attachments  shall  mean : 
submarine  storage  batteries  and  catapults.) 

110  Combatant  aircraft  of  all  types  or  aircraft  designed 
for  offensive  action,  or  parts  or  components  thereof 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  offensive  mission. 

111  High  power  radar ;  electronic  countermeasure  equip- 
ment designed  exclusively  for  military  use;  under- 
water sound  equipment  except  that  used  for  depth 
determination  and  avoidance  of  navigational  haz- 
ards; and  all  specifically  designed  components  and 
parts. 

112  Military  electronic  computing  devices. 
200-299  Series :  Atomic  Energy  Materials 
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Fissionable  materials,  including  but  not  limited  to : 

(a)  Plutonium; 

(b)  Uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  233  or  in  the 
isotope  235 ; 

(c)  Any  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

Uranium  metal ;  thorium  metal. 

Metals,  alloys,  and  compounds  containing  uranium 
or  thorium,  (excluding  (i)  alloys,  not  containing 
uranium,  but  containing  less  than  1.5  percent  of 
thorium  by  weight;  and  (ii)  medicinals). 

Minerals,  raw  and  treated  (including  residues  and 
tailings)  which  contain  by  weight  at  least  0.05  per- 
cent of  uranium  or  thorium  or  any  combination 
thereof,  including  but  not  limited  to: 

(a)  Monazite  sand  and  other  ores  containing  tho- 
rium ; 

(b)  Carnotite,  pitchblende  and  other  ores  contain- 
ing uranium. 

Deuterium  and  compounds,  mixtures  and  solutions 
containing  deuterium,  including  heavy  water  and 
heavy  paraffin,  in  which  the  ratio  of  deuterium 
atoms  to  hydrogen  atoms  exceeds  1 :  5000  by  number. 

Equipment  specifically  designed  for  the  separation 
of  isotopes  of  uranium. 

Cyclotrons,  belt-type  electrostatic  generators  (Van 
de  Graaff  machines),  synchro-cyclotrons,  betatrons, 
synchrotrons,  linear  accelerators  and  other  electro- 
nuclear  machines  capable  of  imparting  energies  in 
excess  of  1,000,000  electron  volts  to  a  nuclear  particle 
or  an  ion ;  and  magnets  specifically  designed 
therefor. 

Radiation  detection  instruments  and  components  of 
the  following  types,  designed  or  capable  of  being 
adapted  for  detection  or  measurement  of  nuclear 
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radiations,  such  as  alpha  and  beta  particles,  gamma 
radiations,  neutrons  and  protons : 

(a)  Proportional  counters; 

(b)  Neutron  counters,  containing  boron,  boron  tri- 
fluoride,  or  hydrogen ; 

(c)  Scaling  units  and  rate  meters,  suitable  for  use 
in  radiation  detection ; 

(d)  Scintillation   counters  incorporating   a  photo- 
multiplier  tube. 

Ion  separators,  electromagnetic,  including  mass  spec- 
trographs and  mass  spectrometers  for  any  purpose. 

Acceleration  tubes  and  focusing  tubes  of  the  kinds 
used  in  mass  spectrometers  and  mass  spectrographs. 

Positive  ion  sources  suitable  for  use  in  cyclotrons, 
mass  spectrometers,  and  the  like. 
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Changes  in  Positive  List 
of  Commodities 

Exporters  now  may  ship  more  than  650  addi- 
tional commodities  to  most  countries  without  ap- 
plying for  individual  export  licenses,  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, announced  on  August  29.  The  Bureau's 
new  Positive  List  of  Commodities  will  contain  787 
entries  compared  to  a  total  of  1,450  entries  pre- 
viously listed. 

Items  removed  from  the  Positive  List,  effective 
August  26,  include  many  rubber,  petroleum,  steel, 
and  mineral  products ;  ores  and  metals  and  manu- 
factures; industrial,  electrical,  construction,  and 
agricultural  machinery;  machine  tools;  motor 
vehicles ;  chemicals ;  medicinals ;  and  scientific  and 
professional  instruments. 

Individual  export  licenses  will  continue  to  be 
required  for  shipments  to  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  the 
Hanoi-Haiphong  Enclave  and  the  Communist- 
controlled  area  of  Indochina,  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Shipments  to  other  countries  may  be  made  under 
general  license  GRO  without  prior  application  to 
the  Bureau. 

These  relaxations  do  not  apply  to  the  total  em- 
bargo against  shipments  from  the  United  States 
to  Communist  China  and  North  Korea,  which  con- 
tinues in  effect. 

At  the  same  time  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce announced  that,  effective  September  7,  ap- 
proximately 30  commodities,  including  certain 
steam  engines,  coal  tar  products,  industrial  ma- 
chinery, and  chemicals,  are  added  to  the  Positive 
List.  Some  of  these  commodities  require  vali- 
dated licenses  for  shipment  to  any  destination 
except  Canada;  others  require  individual  export 
licenses  only  for  shipment  to  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

These  actions  are  in  line  with  export  policy  de- 
cisions announced  August  26  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  and  are  designed  to 
remove  administrative  restrictions  on  U.S.  trade 
with  friendly  foreign  countries  while  continuing 
embargo  of  those  goods  which  are  of  importance 
to  the  military  capacity  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
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World  Bank  Loan  to  Mexico 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  August  24  that  it  had 
made  a  loan  of  $61  million  on  that  date  to  the 
Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico  for  equipment  needed 
for  an  extensive  program  to  rehabilitate  and 
modernize  the  railroad. 

Two  commercial  banks  in  the  United  States  are 
participating  in  the  loan,  without  the  Interna- 
tional Bank's  guaranty,  to  the  extent  of  $2,420,000. 
The  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company  is  pur- 
chasing $1  million  of  the  first  maturity  falling  due 
June  1, 1959,  and  the  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany is  purchasing  $1,420,000  of  the  loan — the 
$210,000  remaining  of  the  first  maturity,  and  all 
the  second  maturity  of  $1,210,000,  falling  due 
December  1, 1959. 

The  railroad  (Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico,  S.  A.  de 
C.  V.)  serves  the  northwest  coast  of  Mexico.  It 
runs  some  1,200  miles  from  Nogales  on  the 
Arizona-Mexican  border  to  Guadalajara,  Mexico's 
second  largest  city,  and  there  joins  the  National 
Railway  line  to  Mexico  City.  The  railroad  trav- 
erses one  of  Mexico's  most  rapidly  growing  and 
important  agricultural  areas,  which  depends 
heavily  on  the  railroad  to  carry  its  products  to 
markets  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  to 
bring  in  manufactured  goods.  The  annual  ton- 
nage of  freight  has  more  than  doubled,  rising  from 
860,000  to  1,800,000  tons  between  the  years  1936-40 
and  1951-52.  However,  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment of  track  and  rolling  stock  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  greatly  increased  demands  of  the 
region,  and  extensive  rehabilitation  and  modern- 
ization of  the  railroad  is  now  imperative. 

The  rehabilitation  program  includes  the  re- 
laying of  almost  the  entire  track,  repairing 
bridges,  replacing  steam  with  Diesel  locomotives, 
the  purchase  and  repair  of  freight  cars,  and  the 
modernization  of  the  communications  system.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  program  will  cost  the 
equivalent  of  about  $80  million  and  will  take  4 
years  to  complete. 

The  Bank's  loan  of  $61  million  will  pay  for  the 
import  of  33  Diesel  locomotives  for  all-purpose 
use,  31  Diesel  locomotives  for  light  service,  684 
freight  cars,  four  million  railroad  ties,  170,000 
short  tons  of  rail  to  re-lay  about  1,000  miles  of 
track,  other  track  material,  and  communications 
and  shop  equipment.  Local  currency  costs  will  be 
met  from  equity  investment  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  reinvestment  of  earnings. 

The  railroad,  built  early  in  this  century,  was 
owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
of  the  United  States  until  1951,  when  it  was  sold 
to  the  Mexican  Government.  It  provides  the  only 
rail  service  in  the  agricultural  states  of  Sonora, 
Sinaloa,  and  Nayarit ;  it  also  serves  the  important 
west  coast  ports  of  Guaymas  and  Mazatlan.  For 
over  600  miles,  from  Empalme  to  Roseta,  the  line 
crosses  flat,  fertile  coastlands  containing  approxi- 
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mately  8.5  million  acres  suitable  for  agriculture. 
About  1.75  million  acres  are  now  irrigated,  and 
projects  now  being  carried  out  or  planned  for 
the  future  are  expected  to  raise  this  figure  to  more 
than  4.5  million  acres  in  the  next  10  years.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  this  region  has  become  Mexi- 
co's "breadbasket"  and  an  important  source  of 
winter  vegetables  for  the  United  States.  The 
principal  crops  of  the  area  include  cotton  in 
Sonora,  wheat  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  and  corn, 
beans,  and  other  vegetables  in  Sinaloa  and  Naya- 
rit. In  Sonora,  livestock  production  is  also  im- 
portant. About  85  percent  of  Mexico's  total  fish 
catch  is  landed  at  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  California 
which  are  serviced  by  the  railroad.  Increased  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  cotton  in  the  area  is  having 
a  beneficial  effect  on  Mexico's  balance  of  pay- 
ments; imports  of  wheat  have  been  nearly  elim- 
inated, and  cotton  has  become  Mexico's  leading 
export. 

Mexico's  economic  position  is  basically  strong 
in  view  of  its  rich  natural  resources,  diversified, 
exports,  high  tourist  earnings,  and  near  self-suf- 
ficiency in  food,  raw  materials,  and  many  manu- 
factures. Nevertheless,  in  1952  and  1953  prices 
of  raw  materials  fell  and  earnings  from  tourism 
declined,  while  imports  remained  high  partly  be- 
cause droughts  made  it  necessary  to  import  more 
food.  The  trade  deficit  increased  sharply  in  the 
early  months  of  1954,  and  in  April  the  Govern- 
ment decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  devalue  the 
peso  from  8.65  to  12.50  per  dollar. 

The  loan  is  the  fifth  which  the  Bank  has  made 
in  Mexico  and  brings  the  total  of  Bank  lending  in 
that  country  to  $141,300,000.  The  earlier  loans 
were  principally  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
expansion  of  electric  power  facilities  by  the  Fed- 
eral Electricity  Commission  and  by  the  Mexican 
Light  and  Power  Company. 

New  Chancery  at  Karachi 

Press  release  485  dated  August  30 

The  President  on  August  26,  1954,  signed  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  This  bill  in- 
cluded a  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  American  chancery  building  for  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  Karachi,  Pakistan. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  in  approving  this 
bill  reflects  this  Government's  appreciation  of  the 
Government  of  Pakistan's  generous  offer  to  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  the  labor  necessary  to 
complete  the  building  as  evidence  of  gratitude  for 
grant  emergency  wheat  aid.1 

This  is  another  concrete  expression  of  the  deep 
bond  of  friendship  which  exists  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  now  in  a  position  to 
proceed  with  plans  for  construction. 


*  Bulletin  of  May  17,  1954,  p.  760. 
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U.N.  Command  Asks  Communists 
To  Account  for  2,840  Prisoners 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  on 
Augmt  17  at  a  meeting  of  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission  at  Panmiinjom,  Korea,  by  Rear 
Admiral  T.  B.  Brittain,  senior  U.N.  representa- 
tive on  the  Commission. 

On  the  ninth  of  September,  1953,  we  presented 
to  your  side  a  list  of  the  names  of  United  Nations 
Command  personnel  who,  according  to  our  best 
available  information,  were  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  your  side  in  the  months  immediately  preceding 
the  end  of  active  hostilities  in  Korea  and  who 
were  not  returned  to  our  side  in  the  programs  of 
prisoner  exchange.  As  subsequently  amended, 
the  list  currently  in  your  hands  totals  3,405  indi- 
viduals. The  reason  that  we  gave  you  these 
amendments  from  time  to  time  was  because  of 
our  sincere  desire  to  provide  your  side  with  the 
most  accurate  information  possible  so  that  a  sat- 
isfactory accounting  could  be  made  by  your  side 
for  these  prisoners  of  war. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  additional  information 
has  recently  become  available  which  warrants  the 
deletion  of  a  considerable  number  of  names  from 
the  list  currently  in  your  possession  and  since  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  original  list  might  create 
confusion,  we  have  prepared  a  completely  new 
list  for  your  use.  This  new  list  supersedes  and 
replaces  all  previous  information  we  have  pre- 
sented you  on  this  subject.  I  now  hand  you  a  list 
containing  the  names  of  2,840  United  Nations 
Command  personnel  who  we  are  convinced  were 
in  your  hands  and  whom  we  consider  as  not  hav- 
ing been  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  names  of  persons  of  Korean  nationality  are 
listed  in  the  Korean  language,  all  others  are  listed 
in  English. 

The  difference  between  this  new  list  and  pre- 
vious lists  furnished  amounts  to  418  United 
States  personnel,  1  British  soldier,  and  146  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  personnel.  These  deletions  are 
largely  persons  determined  to  be  deceased  or, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Korean 
persons,  found  to  have  been  repatriated. 

The  United  Nations  Command  is  desirous  of 
securing  a  complete  report  as  to  the  current  status 
of  each  of  these  persons.  If  they  are  currently 
held  in  North  Korea,  Manchuria,  China,  or  else- 
where, the  location  of  the  place  of  custody  and  the 
reason  therefor  is  requested.  If  they  are  deceased, 
that  information  should  also  be  furnished  together 
with  any  additional  details  available  regarding 
cause  of  death  and  place  of  burial,  including  an 
indication  that  the  remains  will  be  returned  in 
the  exchange  program  beginning  on  1  September 
1954. 

During  the  recent  negotiations  at  Geneva  it  was 
developed  that  certain  of  the  prisoners  are  being 
held  in  China.    We  are  particularly  interested  in 


obtaining  information  regarding  these  individ- 
uals. Since  their  captive  status  resulted  from  the 
conflict  in  Korea,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  neces- 
sary exchange  of  information  concerning  both  the 
place  of  detention  and  reason  therefor  be  con- 
ducted here  in  this  commission.  It  is  requested 
that  for  each  name  in  this  category  the  reason  for 
detention  and  the  time  and  place  of  their  expected 
release  be  furnished  to  our  side. 

The  families  of  the  personnel  in  this  unac- 
counted-for category  are  anxious  to  reach  an  early 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  entire  problem. 
Accordingly,  immediately  upon  receipt  from  your 
side  of  a  complete  accounting  by  name  for  each 
of  these  2,840  United  Nations  Command  person- 
nel, in  return  and  as  evidence  of  our  sincerity  in 
desiring  to  exchange  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion available  on  the  present  status  of  former 
prisoners  of  war,  we  are  prepared  to  present  to 
your  side  an  explanation  by  individual  name  for 
the  98,739  personnel  of  your  side  on  the  list  you 
submitted  to  our  side  on  21  September  1953.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  exchange  of  information  will 
be  reciprocal  and  simultaneous.  Such  an  exchange 
of  information  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  our  mission  of  negotia- 
tions here  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission. 
I  await  your  reply  as  to  when  you  expect  to  be  able 
to  furnish  the  information  we  have  requested  and 
thereby  expedite  the  receipt  of  the  information 
you  desire  regarding  your  list. 
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President  Reports  on  Progress  Toward  Mutual  Security 


The  President  on  August  W  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram for  the  6  months  ended  June  SO,  1954-1 
Printed  below  are  the  texts  of  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal and  chapter  I  of  the  report  entitled  "Mu- 
tual Security:  A  6-Month  Report.''''  Other  chap- 
ters deal  in  greater  detail  with  Europe;  the  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa;  the  American  Re- 
publics; and  other  parts  of  the  program. 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Report  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  covering  operations 
during  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1954, 
in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

The  mutual  security  programs,  as  carried  out 
through  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration, 
are  effectively  advancing  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  cooperating  partners  in 
the  free  world. 


/> 


c-o-^-  /L-i~Z^J  C<-ic-c^  X^to^ 


The  White  House, 
August  20,  1954. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY:  A  6-MONTH  REPORT 

The  mutual  security  effort  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1954  was  marked  by  important  gains 
and  important  setbacks. 

On  the  debit  side,  the  Communist-backed  Viet 
Minh  troops  scored  major  successes  in  the  Indo- 
china region  despite  nearly  8  years  of  military 
operations  by  the  forces  of  the  French  Union  and 
the  Associated  States,  and  United  States  support- 
ing shipments  of  military  weapons  and  supplies. 


1 H.  Doc.  495,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  For  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  for  July-December  1953,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar. 
29,  1954,  p.  484. 
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The  European  Defense  Community,  which  would 
integrate  military  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Ger- 
many into  the  Western  European  defense  system, 
still  lacked  the  governmental  actions  necessary  to 
give  it  life.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  some  hopeful 
signs  in  the  past  half  year,  such  as  completion  of 
the  ratification  process  by  Germany  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  affirmative  parliamentary  steps  by 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  and  the  directive  of 
the  French  Socialist  Congress  to  its  members  in  the 
French  Assembly  to  back  the  defense  plan  or  face 
disciplinary  measures.  But  the  fact  remained  that 
the  Edc  had  not  yet  been  ratified  by  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  needed  German  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  had  not  come  into  be- 
ing. This  latter  deficiency  constituted  the  most 
serious  single  obstacle  to  an  adequate  European 
defense  posture,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  half  year 
vigorous  efforts  were  being  made  to  resolve  the 
issue  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

On  the  credit  side,  however,  free  nations  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  took  a  number  of  significant 
steps  under  our  military  assistance  and  technical 
and  development  programs  which  strongly  at- 
tested to  the  basic  soundness  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity concept  and  its  power  to  draw  the  forces 
of  freedom  into  productive  common  endeavors  for 
military  preparedness  and  economic  and  social 
advancement. 


New  Actions  for  Mutual  Security 

In  Latin  America,  at  the  Caracas  Conference  in 
Venezuela  during  March,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  joined  with 
the  United  States  to  declare  that  the  control  or 
domination  of  any  one  American  State  by  the 
Communist  complex  would  be  a  threat  to  the  in- 
dependence of  all  American  States,  endangering 
the  peace  of  America.2  The  single  vote  against 
this  declaration  came,  as  expected,  from  Guate- 
mala where  at  the  time  the  ominous  rumblings  of 
Communist  activity  were  very  pronounced.  The 
principles  of  unified  action  enunciated  by  the  rep- 
resentatives at  Caracas  were  not  without  effect. 
By  the  end  of  June,  there  was  every  indication 
that  the  Guatemalans  had  awakened  to  the  dangers 
of  Communist  domination  and  were  acting  to  cast 


2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  2G,  1954,  p.  638. 
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off  the  menacing  influences  which  had  taken  such  a 
disturbing  hold.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year 
also,  2  additional  countries  in  strategically  placed 
Central  America — Nicaragua  and  Honduras — 
signed  military  aid  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  linking  themselves  with  the  mutual  se- 
curity program. 

In  the  Far  East,  where  the  Communist  rulers 
moved  with  greatest  force  to  expand  their  power 
and  control,  the  free  nations  of  the  area  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  strengthening  their  collec- 
tive security  measures.  In  January,  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  between  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  United  States  received  legislative  approv- 
als in  both  countries.  The  Treaty  does  not  come 
into  force,  however,  until  ratifications  are  ex- 
changed. The  Government  of  Japan  in  March 
signed  a  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement 
with  the  United  States,  providing  for  joint  meas- 
ures to  bolster  Japan's  military  capabilities  for 
internal  security  and  for  defense  against  Com- 
munist conquest.3  In  the  Philippines,  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  United  States  military 
■equipment  and  training,  succeeded  in  subduing 
the  Communist-led  Huk  guerrillas  and  in  bring- 
ing about  the  surrender  of  the  long-sought  Huk 
leader,  Luis  Taruc.  Thailand  took  added  meas- 
ures to  accelerate  and  streamline  its  military 
program. 

The  Communist  advance  in  Indochina  brought 
home  most  strikingly  the  urgency  of  creating  more 
effective  regional  security  arrangements  in  the  Pa- 
cific. The  United  States  went  on  record  in  favor 
of  a  defense  organization  for  building  greater 
Asiatic-Pacific  strength,  and  began  to  explore 
with  other  free  nations  the  methods  whereby  such 
a  defense  grouping  could  be  brought  into  being. 

In  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  new  moves 
were  made  for  more  effective  collective  action  in 
the  area.  The  Government  of  Pakistan,  in  Feb- 
ruary, asked  the  United  States  for  military  assist- 
ance under  the  mutual  security  program.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  military  supplies  will  be 
furnished  for  Pakistan's  own  defense  and  for  en- 
abling the  country  to  play  its  part  in  regional  de- 
fense plans.4  To  create  another  source  of  strength 
for  the  non-Communist  countries  of  this  strategic 
area,  Pakistan  and  Turkey  joined  together  in  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  Turkey 
also  joined  with  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  to  con- 
clude a  tripartite  friendship  alliance.  In  April, 
an  agreement  was  signed  with  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment under  which  the  United  States  will  furnish 
military  assistance  to  strengthen  Iraq's  ability  to 
defend  itself  against  aggression. 

In  Europe,  despite  determined  Soviet  diplo- 
matic efforts  at  Berlin  and  Geneva  to  crack  the 
Nato  alliance,  the  Nato  nations  went  steadily 
forward  with  their  plans  to  defend  the  area 
against  Soviet  military  expansion.     Because  of 

3  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Apr.  5,  1954,  p.  520. 
1  Ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  401. 


the  substantial  improvements  in  the  European 
economy,  wrought  by  the  joint  efforts  under  the 
various  mutual  assistance  programs,  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  are  better  able  today  than  at 
any  time  after  World  War  II  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
area. 

The  military  capabilities  of  the  Western  alli- 
ance were  strengthened  during  the  past  six  months 
by  the  addition  of  Matador  pilotless-bomber 
squadrons  and  atomic  artillery  to  United  States 
armed  forces  in  Europe.  Large-scale,  integrated 
maneuvers  of  Nato  air  and  sea  forces  were  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  General  Gruenther's 
Shape  Command  thus  acquired  more  powerful, 
better-trained  forces  to  combat  any  military  ag- 
gression. The  mutual  security  program  in  Spain 
moved  into  gear,  and  plans  were  activated  for 
building  modern  air  and  naval  bases  to  be  used 
by  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  Navy,  and  for 
strengthening  the  Spanish  economy  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Global  Military  Shipments 

United  States  shipments  of  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  military  equipment  have  expanded 
substantially  the  defense  capabilities  of  the  many 
nations  with  which  we  have  concluded  military 
assistance  agreements.  The  value  of  such  ship- 
ments in  the  first  half  of  1954  amounted  to  $1.7 
billion.  The  total  value  of  military  grant  aid 
shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  military  assistance  program  in  October 
1949  through  June  30,  1954,  amounted  to  $9.4 
billion. 

On  a  global  basis,  the  major  items  delivered 
through  June  1954  included : 

127,403  electronics  and  signal  equipment  items. 

188,497  motor  transport  vehicles. 

34,733  tanks  and  combat  vehicles. 

34,802  artillery  pieces. 

45  million  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition. 

784  Navy  vessels. 

5,911  aircraft. 

Over  2  million  small  arms  and  machine  guns 
were  shipped,  along  with  about  iy2  billion  rounds 
of  small-arms  and  machine  gun  ammunition. 

Technical  Cooperation  Made  More  Effective 

The  general  improvement  in  economic  condi- 
tions evident  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  must, 
of  course,  be  credited  directly  to  the  courageous 
efforts  and  driving  energies  demonstrated  by  the 
free  world  people  in  striving  to  improve  their 
situation.  The  gains  scored  came  from  prolonged 
nationwide  austerity  programs,  day- after- day  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  and  plain  hard  work.  But  these 
gains  also  reflected  in  good  measure  the  accom- 
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plishments  of  our  mutual  programs  of  technical 
cooperation. 

Increased  levels  of  food  consumption  in  many  of 
the  participating  countries,  greater  productivity, 
lower  disease  and  mortality  rates,  more  efficient 
management  and  administrative  practices,  ex- 
panded power  resources,  greater  capacity  for  self- 
help — these  achievements  are  a  tribute  to  our  joint 
projects  which  impart  to  economically  less-devel- 
oped countries  the  modern  skills  and  techniques 
which  they  need  to  catalyze  their  own  endeavors. 
Technical  cooperation  has  proved  itself  as  a  prac- 
tical and  productive  concept  and  as  the  surest  and 
most  economical  way,  over  the  long  term,  to  speed 
the  advance  toward  an  expanding  world  economy 
and  a  higher  general  standard  of  living. 

During  the  half  year,  two  new  participants  were 
added  to  the  joint  technical  cooperation  effort 
when  the  necessary  agreements  were  concluded  for 
programs  in  Surinam  and  British  Guiana,  in 
South  America.  At  the  end  of  June,  some  60  na- 
tions and  territories  were  working  with  the  United 
States  in  technical  cooperation  undertakings.  The 
participating  countries  have  responded  to  the  pro- 
gram with  enthusiasm  and  good  will  and  have 
demonstrated  their  firm  support  by  steadily  in- 
creasing their  proportionate  contributions  of 
funds,  facilities,  and  personnel  to  the  various 
technical  cooperation  projects. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  during 
the  period  under  review,  laid  down  a  number  of 
new  guidelines  for  more  effective  technical  co- 
operation operations.  Procedures  were  reworked 
in  order  to: 

(1)  Pinpoint  the  program  on  a  few  key  prob- 
lems in  each  country  so  that  energies  are  not  dis- 
persed among  undertakings  of  lesser  importance ; 

(2)  Achieve  better  procurement  methods  so  that 
technicians  always  have  at  hand  the  equipment 
they  need  to  carry  out  their  demonstration  and 
teaching  work; 

(3)  Assure  that  a  significant  part  of  United 
States  assistance  reaches  the  people  of  the  country 
through  community  development  and  other  grass- 
roots projects; 

(4)  Encourage,  through  FoA-financed  contracts 
between  American  universities  and  foreign 
colleges,  the  development  of  strong  educational 
institutions  which  will  provide  underdeveloped 
countries  with  the  types  of  university  extension, 
demonstration,  and  advisory  services  which  have 
made  such  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United  States ; 

(5)  Develop  better  coordination  of  Foa  ac- 
tivities with  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 
On  this  subject,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Administration,  Mr.  Harold  E.  Stassen, 
held  a  special  conference  with  top  technical  assist- 
ance officers  of  the  United  Nations  so  that  addi- 
tional steps  could  be  taken  to  trim  to  a  minimum 
the  possibilities  of  duplication  and  overlapping 
among  the  various  programs. 


During  the  first  part  of  1954,  there  were  about 
1,700  United  States  technicians  serving  in  the 
host  countries.  Even  this  number,  however,  falls 
short  of  the  needs  of  a  fully  effective  program. 
Competent  specialists,  with  the  right  qualifica- 
tions and  aptitudes  for  work  in  distant  lands, 
have  proved  hard  to  find.  Despite  constant  im- 
provements in  recruitment  practices,  many  im- 
portant overseas  positions  still  remained  unfilled. 

The  obstacles  involved  in  securing  needed  pro- 
fessionals for  service  abroad  were  somewhat  re- 
duced by  expanding  the  opportunities  for  the 
working  participation  of  technicians  from  private 
American  institutions.  As  of  June  30,  1954,  36 
FoA-financed  contracts  for  technical  cooperation 
abroad  were  in  force  with  30  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  a  number  of  others  were  under  ne- 
gotiation. These  contracts  covered  diverse  fields, 
including  agriculture,  health,  education,  engineer- 
ing, and  public  administration. 

In  addition,  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration had  financed  contracts  with  United  States 
commercial  organizations  and  individual  contrac- 
tors to  furnish  specific  technical  services  in  par- 
ticipating countries  and  had  concluded  a  number 
of  technical  cooperation  contracts  with  voluntary 
and  nonprofit  agencies,  other  than  colleges. 

Development  Assistance  To  Speed  Key  Projects 

Technical  cooperation  programs  in  some  na- 
tions, particularly  those  in  the  less-developed 
areas,  require  supplemental  supplies,  commodities, 
or  funds  in  order  to  produce  worth-while  results 
without  waste  of  resources  and  time.  This  type 
of  supplementary  assistance  to  help  move  forward 
a  country's  own  development  program  makes  it 
possible  to  carry  out  certain  key  projects  which 
serve  the  basic  interests  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  country  concerned.  In 
most  instances,  development  assistance  is  given 
either  when  the  country  does  not  possess  the  needed 
material  and  financial  capacity  to  undertake  such 
key  projects,  or  when,  even  if  the  projects  were 
undertaken,  the  rate  of  progress  without  supple- 
mentary aid  would  not  match  the  requirements  of 
current  world  conditions. 

Development  assistance,  linked  with  technical 
cooperation  projects,  also  lays  the  groundwork 
for  attracting  private  investment  capital  and 
private  management  skills — essential  ingredients 
for  lasting  economic  improvement  in  any  inde- 
pendent country.  A  potential  private  investor  to- 
day generally  finds  in  an  underdeveloped  country 
that  poor  transportation,  power,  and  communica- 
tions facilities  constitute  too  great  a  drawback  to 
productive  enterprise.  Carefully  planned  devel- 
opment assistance,  properly  related  to  technical 
cooperation  programs,  can  go  far  toward  creating 
the  necessary  inducements  to  greater  private  in- 
vestment, both  local  and  foreign. 
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For  these  reasons,  development  assistance  ac- 
tivities, particularly  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  and  South  Asia,  have  received  increasing 
attention  in  mapping  out  programs  for  achieving 
full  use  of  country  resources.  Development  sup- 
port furnished  through  the  Foa  programs  has 
been  focused  primarily  on  those  activities  which 
help  a  particular  country  to  mobilize  its  own  re- 
sources and  remove  existing  barriers  to  normal 
financing,  either  through  loans  or  private  invest- 
ment. These  activities  have  included  projects  for 
land-reclamation  and  irrigation  in  the  Arab  States 
and  in  Israel,  agricultural  and  livestock  improve- 
ment in  Iran,  basic  industrial  and  transportation 
development  in  India,  and  industrial  diversifica- 
tion in  Pakistan.  In  Latin  America,  development 
assistance  has  been  given  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion in  Bolivia. 

Development-type  programs  have  also  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  Far  East.  In  Korea,  though  there 
were  understandable  initial  difficulties  in  insti- 
tuting reconstruction  operations  of  such  magni- 
tude, where  so  much  must  be  done  so  rapidly,  all 
of  the  funds  available  were  programmed  and 
obligated  for  specific  capital  investment  programs 
and  commodity  purchases  worked  out  jointly  with 
representatives  of  the  Korean  Kepublic.  In  the 
half  year  also,  development-type  activities  in  the 
Philippines  received  fresh  impetus  and  added 
support  from  the  new  Philippine  Government. 

During  the  6-month  period,  $100  million  was 
provided  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  a  25- 
year  loan  to  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity. This  action  was  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  shift  aid  of  a  development 
nature,  wherever  possible,  from  a  grant  to  a  loan 
basis.  The  Community  will  make  repayment  at 
3%  percent  interest  and  will  use  the  funds  for 
investment  purposes  to  develop  and  modernize 
coal  and  iron  ore  enterprises  in  the  six  member 
nations. 


U.S.  Food  Surpluses  for  Worldwide  Use 

Large  quantities  of  American  surplus  farm 
products  have  been  put  to  constructive  use  either 
by  sales  to  friendly  countries  for  local  currencies 
or  by  grant  shipments  to  relieve  emergency  food 
shortages  of  free  world  peoples. 

Foa  authorized  over  $245  million  through  mid- 
1954  to  purchase  American  surplus  wheat,  barley, 
cotton,  fats  and  oils,  frozen  beef,  tobacco,  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  and  sell  them 
abroad  to  free  world  nations  who  pay  in  their  own 
currencies.  About  $186  million  worth  of  these 
authorizations  were  issued  in  the  January-June 
period  of  this  year. 

Under  Public  Law  216,  which  expired  in  March 
1954,  the  President  authorized  the  shipment  of 
over  84,000  tons  of  surplus  wheat  to  free  world 
nations   threatened   by   critical   food   shortages. 
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Foa  made  such  famine-averting  shipments  to 
Bolivia,  Jordan,  and  Libya.  Through  emergency 
legislation,  Pakistan  received  over  610,000  tons 
of  wheat  which  helped  keep  millions  of  Pakistani 
people  from  hunger  or  starvation  until  this  year's 
new  and  more  favorable  spring  crop  could  be 
harvested.5 

These  and  like  measures  to  utilize  our  abundant 
supplies  of  agricultural  products  illustrate  yet 
another  way  in  which  the  mutual  security  program 
operates  to  promote  greater  strength  and  closer 
ties  among  freedom-loving  peoples. 

New  Top-Level  Advisory  Groups  Formed 

The  Public  Advisory  Board  and  the  Inter- 
national Development  Advisory  Board,  composed 
of  outstanding  representatives  of  American  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  education,  both  have  fur- 
nished invaluable  assistance  to  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Administration  in  the  formulation  of 
broad  plans  for  the  various  technical  and  economic 
development  programs.  During  the  half  year,  2 
more  specialist  advisory  groups  were  established. 
These  were  a  15-member  Health  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, with  Dr.  Norman  H.  Topping,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  chair- 
man, and  a  10-member  Labor  Advisory  Committee, 
made  up  of  key  leaders  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations, and  other  principal  labor  organizations. 
The  participation  of  these  top-level  groups  not 
only  provides  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration with  the  best  professional  assistance  and 
advice  obtainable,  but  also  insures  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  different  sectors  of  the  American 
economy  will  be  adequately  represented  in  the 
makeup  and  direction  of  our  overseas  technical 
and  development  programs. 

Unity — The  Source  of  Free  World  Strength 

The  far-flung  forces  controlled  by  international 
Communism  are  striving  incessantly,  by  guile  and 
by  force,  to  undermine  the  concept  of  allied 
unity  and  thus  cut  the  sinews  of  free  world 
strength.  At  every  conference  table  and  in  every 
diplomatic  and  military  maneuver,  the  Commu- 
nist rulers  push  hard  toward  their  key  objective  of 
separating  the  free  world  into  individual  seg- 
ments. Indeed,  the  very  intensity  of  their  attack 
on  any  move  toward  free  world  solidarity  is  the 
surest  proof  of  the  worth  and  effectiveness  of  our 
mutual  security  measures,  for  the  Kremlin  realizes 
full  well  that  so  long  as  free  men  band  together 
in  common  purpose,  Communist  efforts  for  ulti- 
mate world  domination  cannot  succeed. 

In  a  review  of  the  developments  and  actions  on 
the  world  scene  during  the  first  half  of  this  year, 


'Ibid.,  May  17,  1954,  p.  760. 
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one  fact  stands  plain.  The  close  working  rela- 
tionships developed  under  the  varied,  but  inter- 
related, mutual  security  efforts  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  the  tangible  benefits  of  military  assist- 
ance and  the  technical,  development,  and  food 
programs  have  helped  to  bind  the  free  world  na- 
tions together  in  pursuit  of  the  common  goals  of 
freedom  and  economic  and  social  progress. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 


First  International  Instrument  Congress  and  Exposition. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  257.  S.  Kept.  1979, 
July  23,  1954.     2  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill,  1955.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  10051.  H.  Rept.  2490,  July  24,  1954. 
21  pp. 

Stockpile  and  Accessibility  of  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials to  the  United  States  in  Time  of  War.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Economics  of  the  'Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  S.  Res. 
143,  A  Resolution  to  Investigate  the  Accessibility 
and  Availability  of  Supplies  of  Critical  Raw  Mate- 
rials.    Part   10,    Seattle,   Wash.,    September   21,   22, 

23,  October  22,  24,  December  10,  11,  17,  18,  1953, 
January  5,  6,  25,  February  16,  24,  March  30,  April  6, 
7,  and  May  24,  28,  1954.    852  p. 

International  Organizations  and  Movements.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.     February  2,  March  1,  4,  11,  17,  22, 

24,  31,  May  5,  and  July  9,  1954.    511  p. 

To  Amend  the  Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  the  Adju- 
dication of  Claims  of  American  Nationals  Against 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  H.  J.  Res.  49  and  H.  J.  Res.  130,  To  Amend  the 
Joint  Resolution  Entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Adjudication  by  a  Commissioner  of 
Claims  of  American  Nationals  Against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics," 
Approved  August  4,  1939.    March  11,  1954.    81  p. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1955.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  'Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
H.  R.  9936,  An  Act  Making  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Fiscal  Tear  Ending  June  30,  1955,  and 
for  Other  Purposes.     April  28,  1954.     1,366  p. 

War  Claims  Act  Amendments  of  1954.  Hearings  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  Bills  to  Amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.     June  7-16,  1954.     206  p. 

Study  of  Export-Import  Bank  and  World  Bank.  Hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  S.  Res.  25  and  S.  Res.  183,  A  Resolution 
to  Authorize  and  Direct  a  Thorough  Study  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  Their  Relationship  to  Expansion  of  In- 
ternational Trade.     Part  2,  June  14,  1954.     1,301  p. 


Waterborne  Cargoes  in  United  States-Flag  Vessels.  Hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  on  S.  3233,  An  Act  to  Amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  To  Provide  Permanent 
Legislation  for  the  Transportation  of  a  Substantial 
Portion  of  Waterborne  Cargoes  in  United  States-Flag 
Vessels.    June  23-25, 1954.    124  p. 

To  Protect  Rights  of  United  States  Vessels  on  High  Seas 
and  in  Territorial  Waters  of  Foreign  Countries. 
Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
S.  3594,  A  Bill  to  Protect  the  Rights  of  Vessels  of 
the  United  States  on  the  High  Seas  and  in  Territorial 
Waters  of  Foreign  Countries.     July  2,  1954.     87  p. 

To  Control  Illegal  Migration.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  3660,  To 
Make  the  Employment,  and  Related  Practices,  of  Any 
Alien  Known  by  an  Employer  to  Have  Entered  the 
United  States  Illegally  Within  3  Years  Thereof  Un- 
lawful, and  for  Other  Purposes,  and  S.  3661,  To  Pro- 
vide for  the  Seizure  and  Forfeiture  of  Any  Vessel  or 
Vehicle  Used  in  the  Transportation  of  Any  Alien 
Known  by  the  Owner  Thereof  to  Have  Entered  the 
United  States  Illegally  Within  3  Years  Thereof,  and 
for  Other  Purposes.     July  12-14,  1954.     108  p. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriations  for  1955.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
H.  R.  10051,  An  Act  Making  Appropriations  for  Mu- 
tual Security  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1955,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  July  16-27,  1954. 
385  p. 

International  Opium  Protocol.  Hearing  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations on  The  International  Opium  Protocol.  July 
17,  1954.     93  p. 

Aids  to  Navigation — Approaches  to  Panama  Canal.  Hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  No.  3 — Panama  Canal 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  on  H.  R.  9397,  A  Bill  to  Authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  Transfer  Certain  Property 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  for  Other  Pur- 
poses.    July  19,  1954.     16  p. 

International  Opium  Protocol.  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Executive  C.  S. 
Exec.  Rpt.  7,  August  7,  1954.     14  p. 

Certain  Alien  Sheepherders.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
3813.     S.  Rpt.  2453,  August  11,  1954.      5  p. 

The  Illegal  Employment  of  Aliens  Act  of  1954.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  3660.  S.  Rpt.  2451,  August  11,  1954. 
5  p. 

Illegal  Transportation  of  Aliens  Act  of  1954.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  3661.     S.  Rpt.  2452,  August  11,  1954. 

4  p. 

New  Outlets  for  Wheat.  A  Report  on  "Parboiled  Wheat" : 
a  Practical  Solution  to  a  Very  Grave  and  Urgent 
World  Problem — Food  Shortage  in  the  Rice  Areas. 
S.  Doc.  154,  August  13,  1954.    16  p. 

Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1954.  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  3851.     S.  Rpt.  2488,  August  14,  1954.     5  p. 

Certain  Basque  Sheepherders.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
2074.     H.  Rpt.  2658,  August  16,  1954.     22  p. 

Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1954.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  10203.     H.  Rpt.  2660,  August  16,  1954. 

5  p. 

Providing  Relief  for  the  Sheep-Raising  Industry.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  2862.  H.  Rpt.  2662,  August  16,  1954. 
3  p. 

Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  Conference  report  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  9680.    H.  Rpt.  2664,  August  16,  1954.    24  p. 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Conference  report  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  9757.    H.  Rpt.  2666,  August  16, 1954.    51  p. 

Military  Family  Housing.  Conference  report  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  9924.     H.  Rpt.  2669,  August  17,  1954.    4  p. 

Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Program.  Letter 
from  the  Director,  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion, Transmitting  the  Tenth  Report  to  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Program, 
Pursuant  to  Section  6  of  Public  Law  897,  81st  Con- 
gress (the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance 
Act  of  1950).    H.  Doc.  493,  August  17,  1954.    2p. 

Revising  and  Extending  the  Laws  Relating  to  Espionage 
and  Sabotage.  Conference  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  5980.    H.  Rpt.  2675,  August  19,  1954.    2p. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill,  1955.  Conference 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  10051.  H.  Rpt.  2671, 
August  19,  1954.    5p. 

Double  Taxation  Convention  With  Germany.  Report  to 
accompany  Executive  J.  S.  Exec.  Rpt.  8,  August  19, 
1954.    4p. 

Activity  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.  Rpt.  2678,  August 
20,  1954.    47p. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  9988.     S.  Rpt.  2505,  August  20,  1954.     4p. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Tax  Treaty  Negotiations 
With  Honduras 

Press  release  488  dated  September  1 

United  States  and  Honduras  tax  officials  are 
having  technical  discussions  looking  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income.  If  a 
basis  for  agreement  is  found,  a  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed terms  will  be  prepared  by  the  participants 
and  submitted  to  their  respective  governments  for 
consideration  with  a  view  to  signing. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  would  welcome 
such  comments  and  suggestions  as  interested  per- 
sons may  wish  to  make  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
agreement.  Such  comments  and  suggestions 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Commodities — Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement.    Done  at  London  under 
date  of  October  1,  1953. 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  July  22, 1954. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol    amending    the    slavery    convention    signed    at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7, 1953.1 
Signature:  Sweden,  August  17,  1954. 

Telecommunications 

International    telecommunication    convention    and    final 
protocol.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.1 
Ratification   deposited:  Dominican   Republic,  July  27, 

1954. 
Additional  protocols  to  the  international  telecommunica- 
tion convention.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  Demember  22, 
1952.     Entered  into  force  December  22,  1952. 
Ratification   deposited:  Dominican   Republic,   July  27, 

1954. 


BILATERAL 


Greece 


Agreement  concerning  the  transfer  of  community  radios 
to  the  Government  of  Greece,  with  three  schedules  at- 
tached. Signed  at  Athens  August  18,  1954.  Entered 
into  force  August  18,  1954. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  December  18,  1948 
(TIAS  1864)  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome 
June  14  and  30,  1954.  Entered  into  force  June  30, 
1954. 

Thailand 

Agreement  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  tin  concentrates. 
Signed  at  Bangkok  August  11,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  11,  1954;  operative  retroactively  from  August  1, 
1954. 


Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Collective  Defense  for  Southeast  Asia 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES1 

We  have  come  here  to  establish  a  collective 
security  arrangement  for  Southeast  Asia.  In  so 
doing  we  are  acting  under  the  authority,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles,  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  What  we  do  is  directed  against 
no  nation  and  no  peoples.  We  exercise  what  the 
charter  refers  to  as  the  inherent  right  of  collective 
self-defense. 

The  United  States  has  itself  no  direct  territorial 
interests  in  Southeast  Asia.  Nevertheless,  we  feel 
a  sense  of  common  destiny  with  those  who  have 
in  this  area  their  life  and  being. 

We  are  united  by  a  common  danger,  the  danger 
that  stems  from  international  communism  and  its 
insatiable  ambition.  We  know  that  wherever  it 
makes  gains,  as  in  Indochina,  these  gains  are 
looked  on,  not  as  final  solutions,  but  as  bridge- 
heads for  future  gains.  It  is  that  fact  which 
requires  each  of  us  to  be  concerned  with  what  goes 
on  elsewhere. 

The  danger  manifests  itself  in  many  forms. 
One  form  is  that  of  open,  armed  aggression. 

We  can  greatly  diminish  that  risk  by  making 
clear  that  an  attack  upon  the  treaty  area  would 
occasion  a  reaction  so  united,  so  strong,  and  so 
well  placed  that  the  aggressor  would  lose  more 
than  it  could  hope  to  gain. 

So  our  association  should  bind  the  members  to 
develop  both  individual  and  collective  capacity 
to  resist  armed  attack.     The  United   States  is 
.itself  seeking  to  do  that,  and  we  note  with  satis- 
faction the  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  this 
direction  in   other  countries  here,  such   as  the 
J  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Pakistan.    We  wel- 
;  come  the  historic  declaration  by  the  Prime  Min- 


1  Made  before  the  opening  session  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Conference  at  Manila  on  Sept.  6  (press  release  492). 


ister  of  Australia  that  Australia  was  prepared  to 
accept,  even  in  time  of  peace,  overseas  military 
commitments. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  individual 
efforts  of  the  various  parties  to  the  treaty  are 
used  to  the  best  common  advantage.  Those  na- 
tions which  are  represented  here  cannot  match  the 
vast  land  armies  of  which  international  com- 
munism disposes  in  Asia.  For  the  free  nations  to 
attempt  to  maintain  or  support  formidable  land- 
based  forces  at  every  danger  point  throughout  the 
world  would  be  self -destructive. 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  its 
responsibilities  are  so  vast  and  so  far  flung  that  we 
believe  we  serve  best  by  developing  the  deterrent 
of  mobile  striking  power,  plus  strategically  placed 
reserves. 

I  am  confident  that  our  prospective  treaty  mem- 
bers, by  adequate  and  well-coordinated  efforts 
which  are  within  our  capacity,  can  establish  a 
power  that  protects  us  all. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  of  open,  armed  at- 
tack there  is  the  danger  from  subversion  and  in- 
direct aggression.  There  is  no  simple  or  single 
formula  to  cover  such  risks.  To  meet  them  re- 
quires dedication,  fortitude,  and  resourcefulness, 
such  as  was  shown  here  by  President  Magsaysay. 

The  opportunities  of  communism  will  diminish 
if  trade  relationships  help  the  free  nations  to 
strengthen  their  economies.  This  will  require  the 
participation  of  countries  additional  to  those 
which  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  secu- 
rity of  Southeast  Asia.  Economic  planning,  to  be 
adequate,  must  stimulate  trade  not  only  within  the 
Southeast  Asia  area  but  also  between  that  area 
and  South  Asia  and  the  West  Pacific.  Such 
planning  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
Conference.  But  this  Conference  would  not  do 
its  duty  toward  the  many  who  place  hope  in  us  if 
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we  did  not  leave  here  with  a  well-conceived  re- 
solve to  unite  our  efforts  with  those  of  others  to 
make  the  free  countries  of  this  area  stronger  and 
more  vigorous,  not  only  militarily,  but  also  so- 
cially and  economically. 

Some  countries  which  have  a  close  relationship 
to  the  prospective  treaty  area  are  not  here.  Among 
these  are  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam.  Their 
governments  and  people  can  know  that  we  shall 
have  them  much  in  mind,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  throw  over  them  some  mantle  of  protec- 
tion. There  are  other  countries  which  may  subse- 
quently desire  to  join  our  defensive  grouping.  To 
that  end  our  treaty  will,  I  hope,  make  provision 
for  the  adherence  of  new  members. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  our  problem  which  should 
always  be  remembered.  That  is  the  yearning  of 
the  Asian  peoples  to  be  free  of  "colonialism." 

International  communism  uses  "nationalism"  as 
a  slogan  for  gaining  control  and  then  imposes  its 
own  brutal  form  of  imperialism,  which  is  the  nega- 
tion of  nationalism. 

We  are  rightly  zealous  against  that  Communist 
threat.  But  we  should  be  careful  lest  that  zeal 
lead  us  inadvertently  to  offend  those  who  still  as- 
sociate colonialism  with  the  Western  Powers. 

It  must  be  made  abundantly  clear  that  we,  each 
and  all,  intend  to  invigorate  the  independence  of 
the  new  nations  and  to  promote  the  processes 
whereby  others  become  capable  of  winning  and 
sustaining  the  independence  they  desire.  Only 
then  can  the  West  and  the  East  work  together  in 
true  fellowship. 

We  gather  here  with  some  differences  to  be  re- 
solved. That  is  nothing  frightening.  Differences 
are  inherent  in  a  society  of  freedom. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  out  of  our  initial  differences 
we  shall  develop  an  area  of  significant  agreement. 
That  is  our  high  duty,  both  to  ourselves  and 
others. 

We  see  that  duty  dramatically  defined  as  in 
Northern  Viet-Nam  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
today  abandoning  their  ancient  homes  to  start  life 
anew  where  they  believe  they  will  be  free.  We  are 
seeing  another  exodus,  such  as  took  millions  out  of 
Communist  East  Germany  and  millions  out  of 
Communist  North  Korea. 

Those  of  us  who  are  free  and  strong  and  not  yet 
instantly  imperiled  are  bound  in  honor  to  prove 
that  freedom  can  protect  those  who,  at  immense 
sacrifice,  are  faithful  to  freedom. 

Let  that  be  the  dedication  of  our  Conference. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES2 

We  have  taken  here  a  major  step  in  building 
security  for  Southeast  Asia.  My  Government 
expresses  its  profound  satisfaction.  It  has  long 
been  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  there  was 
need  here  for  more  unity,  so  that  there  might  be 
more  security. 

Nearly  4  years  ago,  I  myself  was  in  this  area  on 
the  task  of  developing  security  arrangements. 
Those  efforts  resulted  in  mutual  security  treaties 
with  three  of  the  Governments  represented  here 
today — the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. But  that  did  not  fulfill  our  aspirations. 
Those  treaties  of  1951  expressly  called  for  "the 
development  of  a  more  comprehensive  system  of 
regional  security  in  the  Pacific  area." 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  peace  address  of 
April  16,  1953,  called  for  united  action  against 
the  Communist  threat  in  Southeast  Asia.  That 
theme  was  again  expressed  in  my  own  address  of 
March  29,  1954.3  Now  Senator  Smith,  Senator 
Mansfield,  and  I  are  honored  to  join  our  signa- 
tures with  those  of  others  to  a  Southeast  Asian 
pact  of  broad  import.  Constitutional  steps  are 
still  needed  to  make  this  pact  a  complete  legal 
reality.  But  the  meeting  of  minds  which  has  been 
developed  here  will  instantly  help  to  strengthen 
our  position.  And,  of  course,  we  need  not  only 
treaty  words  but  behind  them  a  strong  resolve 
and  sacrificial  dedication. 

We  are  confronted  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
power  of  intimidation  by  violence.  The  Korean 
Armistice  negotiations  reached  their  climax  to 
the  accompaniment  of  suicidal  assaults  by  the  Bed 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  forces.  The  Geneva 
Conference  on  Indochina  was  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent Communist  military  activity  in  that  area. 

During  these  days  of  our  meeting,  Communist 
propaganda  and  military  activity  have  been  in- 
tensified in  nearby  areas.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
what  in  this  Southeast  Asia  area,  as  elsewhere, 
the  main  purpose  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  free- 
dom is  to  attempt  to  frighten  us  into  a  division  so 
that  we  shall  be  more  vulnerable  to  either  open 
aggression  or  to  indirect  subversive  aggression. 

That  very  fact  is  the  most  persuasive  argument 
for  what  we  have  done  here.    If  it  becomes  ap- 


2  Made  before  the  closing  session  of  the  Conference  on 
Sept.  8. 

3  Bulletin  of  Apr.  12, 1954,  p.  539. 
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parent  that  efforts  at  intimidation  promote  unity 
rather  than  disunity,  then  perhaps  the  potential 
aggressors  will  change  their  tactics. 

This  treaty,  as  every  participant  has  proclaimed, 
is  not  directed  against  any  people  or  government. 
It  is  directed  against  an  evil,  the  evil  of  aggression. 
This  treaty,  which  consolidates  our  common  pur- 
pose, will,  we  hope,  serve  to  deter  any  aggression. 

We  realize  that  it  is  not  enough  to  develop  a 
military  defensive  and  that  we  must  have  the 
moral  offensive.  In  the  statement  which  I  made 
at  the  opening  of  this  Conference  I  said,  "It  must 
be  made  abundantly  clear  that  we,  each  and  all, 
intend  to  invigorate  the  independence  of  the  new 
nations  and  to  promote  the  processes  whereby 
others  become  capable  of  winning  and  sustaining 
the  independence  they  desire." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  done  that.  The 
preamble  to  our  treaty  and,  perhaps  even  more 
importantly,  the  Pacific  Charter  which  we  also 
sign  proclaim  in  ringing  terms  the  dedication  of 
all  of  our  states  to  the  ideals  of  self-determination, 
of  self-government,  and  of  independence. 

It  is  a  shocking  thing  that  Communists,  who 
seek  only  to  enslave,  have  persuaded  so  many  that 
they  are  liberators.  The  true  facts  are  just  the 
reverse.  Individual  human  dignity  and  national 
freedom  derive  from  the  spiritual  principles 
which  our  nations  espouse  but  which  materialistic 
communism  tramples  under  foot. 

This  Conference  will  perhaps  have  made  its 
greatest  contribution  if  it  assures  the  free  na- 
tions the  moral  initiative  which  is  their  rightful 
heritage. 

TEXT  OF  PACIFIC  CHARTER 

The  Delegates  of  Australia,  France,  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  the  Kepublic  of  the  Philippines, 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom 
*  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United 
States  of  America; 

Desiring  to  establish  a  firm  basis  for  common 
action  to  maintain  peace  and  security  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific ; 

Convinced  that  common  action  to  this  end,  in 

I  order  to  be  worthy  and  effective,  must  be  inspired 

by  the  highest  principles  of  justice  and  liberty; 

Do  hereby  proclaim : 

First,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  they  uphold  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples 


and  they  will  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful 
means  to  promote  self-government  and  to  secure 
the  independence  of  all  countries  whose  peoples 
desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertake  its  responsibili- 
ties; 

Second,  they  are  each  prepared  to  continue  tak- 
ing effective  practical  measures  to  ensure  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  orderly  achievement  of  the 
foregoing  purposes  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional procedures ; 

Third,  they  will  continue  to  cooperate  in  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  fields  in  order  to 
promote  higher  living  standards,  economic  prog- 
ress and  social  well-being  in  this  region ; 

Fourth,  as  declared  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  they  are  determined  to  pre- 
vent or  counter  by  appropriate  means  any  attempt 
in  the  treaty  area  to  subvert  their  freedom  or  to 
destroy  their  sovereignty  or  territorial  integrity. 

Proclaimed  at  Manila,  this  eighth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1954.4 

TEXT  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE  TREATY 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Recognizing  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  the 
Parties, 

Reiterating  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all 
peoples  and  all  governments, 

Reaffirming  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  they  uphold  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  declaring  that  they  will  earnestly  strive 
by  every  peaceful  means  to  promote  self-govern- 
ment and  to  secure  the  independence  of  all  coun- 


4  Signed  for  Australia  by  Richard  G.  Casey,  Minister  of 
External  Affairs;  for  France  by  Guy  La  Chambre,  Min- 
ister of  State ;  for  New  Zealand  by  T.  Clifton  Webb,  Min- 
ister of  External  Affairs ;  for  Pakistan  by  Chaudhri 
Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan,  Foreign  Minister;  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  Vice 
President  and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Francisco  A. 
Delgado,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Senator  Tomas  L.  Cabili,  Senator  Lorenzo  M. 
Tafiada,  and  Representative  Cornelio  T.  Villareal;  for 
Thailand  by  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon  Krommun  Narad- 
hip  Bongsprabandh,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  for  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  Marquess  of  Reading,  Minister  of 
State ;  and  for  the  United  States  by  Secretary  Dulles,  Sen- 
ator H.  Alexander  Smith,  and  Senator  Michael  J.  Mans- 
field. 
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tries  whose  peoples  desire  it  and  are  able  to 
undertake  its  responsibilities, 

Desiring  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  and 
freedom  and  to  uphold  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law,  and 
to  promote  the  economic  well-being  and  develop- 
ment of  all  peoples  in  the  treaty  area, 

Intending  to  declare  publicly  and  formally 
their  sense  of  unity,  so  that  any  potential  ag- 
gressor will  appreciate  that  the  Parties  stand  to- 
gether in  the  area,  and 

Desiring  further  to  coordinate  their  efforts  for 
collective  defense  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  security, 

Therefore  agree  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any  interna- 
tional disputes  in  which  they  may  be  involved  by 
peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  justice  are  not  en- 
dangered, and  to  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article    II 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties,  separately  and 
jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid  will  maintain  and  develop 
their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist 
armed  attack  and  to  prevent  and  counter  sub- 
versive activities  directed  from  without  against 
their  territorial  integrity  and  political  stability. 

Article   III 

The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their  free 
institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  one  another  in 
the  further  development  of  economic  measures, 
including  technical  assistance,  designed  both  to 
promote  economic  progress  and  social  well-being 
and  to  further  the  individual  and  collective  efforts 
of  governments  toward  these  ends. 

Article  IV 

1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  against 
any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any  State  or  terri- 


tory which  the  Parties  by  unanimous  agreement 
may  hereafter  designate,  would  endanger  its  o\v^ 
peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that 
event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes.  Measures 
taken  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties,  the 
inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or 
the  sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  any 
Party  in  the  treaty  area  or  of  any  other  State  or 
territory  to  which  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article  from  time  to  time  apply  is 
threatened  in  any  way  other  than  by  armed  attack 
or  is  affected  or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation 
which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  immediately  in  order  to  agree 
on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the 
common  defense. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the  terri- 
tory of  any  State  designated  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  or  on  any 
territory  so  designated  shall  be  taken  except  at 
the  invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment concerned. 

Article  V 

The  Parties  hereby  establish  a  Council,  on  which 
each  of  them  shall  be  represented,  to  consider 
matters  concerning  the  implementation  of  this 
Treaty.  The  Council  shall  provide  for  consulta- 
tion with  regard  to  military  and  any  other 
planning  as  the  situation  obtaining  in  the  treaty 
area  may  from  time  to  time  require.  The  Council 
shall  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet  at  any 
time. 

Article  VI 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not  be 
interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  any  of  the  Parties  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  or  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Each  Party  declares 
that  none  of  the  international  engagements  now 
in  force  between  it  and  any  other  of  the  Parties 
or  any  third  party  is  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to  enter 
into  any  international  engagement  in  conflict  with 
this  Treaty. 
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Article  VII 

Any  other  State  in  a  position  to  further  the 
objectives  of  this  Treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  area  may,  by  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  Parties,  be  invited  to  accede  to  this  Treaty. 
Any  State  so  invited  may  become  a  Party  to  the 
Treaty  by  depositing  its  instrument  of  accession 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  shall  inform  each  of  the  Parties  of 
the  deposit  of  each  such  instrument  of  accession. 

Article  VIII 

As  used  in  this  Treaty,  the  "treaty  area"  is  the 
general  area  of  Southeast  Asia,  including  also  the 
entire  territories  of  the  Asian  Parties,  and  the 
general  area  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  not  includ- 
ing the  Pacific  area  north  of  21  degrees  30  min- 
utes north  latitude.  The  Parties  may,  by  unani- 
mous agreement,  amend  this  Article  to  include 
within  the  treaty  area  the  territory  of  any  State 
acceding  to  this  Treaty  in  accordance  with  Article 
VII  or  otherwise  to  change  the  treaty  area. 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. Duly  certified  copies  thereof  shall  be 
transmitted  by  that  government  to  the  other 
signatories. 

2.  The  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  its  provisions 
carried  out  by  the  Parties  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes.  The  instru- 
ments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  which  shall  notify  all  of  the  other 
signatories  of  such  deposit. 

3.  The  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  between  the 
States  which  have  ratified  it  as  soon  as  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  a  majority  of  the  signa- 
tories shall  have  been  deposited,  and  shall  come 
into  effect  with  respect  to  each  other  State  on  the 
date  of  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification. 

Article  X 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely, 
but  any  Party  may  cease  to  be  a  Party  one  year 
after  its  notice  of  denunciation  has  been  given  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
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which  shall  inform  the  governments  of  the  other 
Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  notice  of  denunci- 
ation. 

Article  XI 

The  English  text  of  this  Treaty  is  binding  on  the 
Parties,  but  when  the  Parties  have  agreed  to  the 
French  text  thereof  and  have  so  notified  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  the 
French  text  shall  be  equally  authentic  and  binding 
on  the  Parties. 

Understanding  of  the  United  States  of  America 

The  United  States  of  America  in  executing  the 
present  Treaty  does  so  with  the  understanding 
that  its  recognition  of  the  effect  of  aggression  and 
armed  attack  and  its  agreement  with  reference 
thereto  in  Article  IV,  paragraph  1,  apply  only  to 
communist  aggression  but  affirms  that  in  the  event 
of  other  aggression  or  armed  attack  it  will  consult 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  paragraph  2. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  this  Treaty.5 

Done  at  Manila,  this  eighth  day  of  September, 
1954. 


Protocol  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty 

Designation  of  states  and  territory  as  to  which 
provisions  of  Article  IV  and  Article  III  are  to 
be  applicable: 

The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  unanimously  designate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  the  States  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  free  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Vietnam. 

The  Parties  further  agree  that  the  above  men- 
tioned states  and  territory  shall  be  eligible  in 
respect  of  the  economic  measures  contemplated  by 
Article  III. 


6  For  signatories  see  footnote  4.  In  signing  the  Treaty 
the  Australian  representative,  Mr.  Casey,  said  in  part: 
"I  shall  sign— subject  to  the  right  of  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment to  review  the  Treaty  prior  to  ratification  in 
accordance  with  Australian  Constitutional  practice." 
The  representative  of  Pakistan,  Sir  Zafrulla  Khan,  made 
the  following  explanation :  "Signed  for  transmission  to  my 
Government  for  its  consideration  and  action  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  Pakistan." 
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This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  simultane- 
ously with  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  this  Protocol  to  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty.5 

Done  at  Manila,  this  eighth  day  of  September, 
1954. 

Atomic  Power  for  Peaceful  Use 

Remarks  by  the  President6 

This  is  the  day  that  our  country  annually  dedi- 
cates to  American  labor.  So  today  we  pause  to 
take  special  note  of  the  dignity  and  the  work  and 
the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  the  individual 
worker  in  our  land.  On  this  day  we  salute  with 
special  pride  the  unmatched  productivity  of  our 
working  men  and  women.  We  are  all  grateful  for 
what  free  people  can  achieve. 

It  is  our  good  fortune,  therefore,  that  on  this 
special  day  we  take  an  historic  step  forward, 
opening  for  all  of  us  new  avenues  to  constructive 
employment,  to  prosperity,  and  to  methods  for  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  the  American  worker. 

For  today  at  Shippingport,  Pa.,  we  begin  build- 
ing our  first  atomic  power  plant  of  commercial 
size — a  plant  expected  to  produce  electricity  for 
100,000  people.  In  thus  advancing  toward  the 
economic  production  of  electricity  by  atomic 
power,  mankind  comes  closer  to  fulfillment  of  the 
ancient  dream  of  a  new  and  a  better  earth. 

But  we  do  not  stop  with  this  plant,  nor  indeed 
with  our  own  country's  hopes  and  dreams.  Our 
many  proposals  for  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  have 
so  far  been  cynically  blocked  in  the  councils  of  the 
world,  but  we  shall  proceed  onward.  We  shall 
proceed  now — under  safeguards  set  forth  in  our 
law — to  share  atomic  technology  with  others  of 
good  will. 

We  have  just  agreed  with  a  number  of  other  na- 
tions to  go  ahead  now  with  the  formation  of  an 
international  agency  which  will  foster  the  growth 
and  spread  of  the  new  atomic  technology  for  peace- 
ful use.  Atomic  materials  for  projects  sponsored 
by  this  agency  will  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 
We  hope  that  no  nation  will  long  stand  aloof  from 
the  work  of  this  agency. 

6  See  footnote  5  on  p.  395. 

'Made  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on 
Sept.  6  from  the  summer  White  House  at  Denver,  on  the 
occasion  of  ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  an  atomic 
power  plant  at  Shippingport,  Pa. 


Now,  as  these  arrangements  are  being  made,  we 
will  set  up  a  reactor  school  to  help  train  repre- 
sentatives of  friendly  nations  in  skills  needed  for 
their  own  atomic  programs.  Discussions  also  will 
shortly  take  place  on  cooperation  with  countries 
planning  to  build  their  own  research  reactors. 

As  examples,  in  this  program  we  are  about  to 
negotiate  with  the  Government  of  Belgium  on 
building  an  atomic  power  reactor  in  that  country. 
On  Thursday  of  this  week  [September  9]  we  begin 
talks  on  atomic  matters  with  our  friends  in 
Canada.  Negotiations  with  other  friendly  na- 
tions will  swiftly  follow. 

My  friends,  through  such  measures  as  these  and 
through  knowledge  we  are  sure  to  gain  from  this 
new  plant  we  begin  today,  I  am  confident  that  the 
atom  will  not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  man,  but  will  be  his  mighty  servant  and 
tireless  benefactor. 

It  is  then  with  profound  hope  and  confidence — 
and  with  prayer  for  future  ages  of  mankind — that 
I  now,  by  this  act,  begin  construction  of  America's 
first  commercial-size  atomic  power  plant. 


Base  Rights  Agreement  With  Libya 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Smith 

Press  release  497  dated  September  9 

The  signature  in  Benghazi  of  a  base  rights 
agreement  today  between  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Libya  and  the  United  States  of  America  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  This  agreement  and  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  two  Governments  concerning  assist- 
ance which  the  United  States  will  provide  for 
Libya's  economic  development  strengthen  the  ties 
of  amity  which  bind  together  the  people  of  the 
two  countries.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  firm  belief  that  this  occasion  marks 
the  opening  of  an  era  of  increasingly  close  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries,  relations  based 
on  the  principles  of  mutual  respect  and  of  coop- 
eration in  the  common  interest. 

The  United  States  showed  its  friendship  for 
the  Libyan  people  several  years  ago  by  strongly 
supporting  the  proposal  adopted  by  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  Libya  should  become  an 
independent  state.  Since  Libya's  future  remains 
of  deep  concern  to  us,  the  United  States  is  grati- 
fied to  note  Libya's  efforts  to  strengthen  itself 
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internally  and  to  take  its  rightful  place  among 
the  free  and  sovereign  states  of  the  world.  In  the 
general  sphere  of  international  relations  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
Libya  and  to  encourage  its  development  and  prog- 
ress in  friendly  association  with  the  other  sov- 
ereign states  of  the  world.  To  this  end,  the 
United  States  continues  to  support  Libya's  ad- 
mission to  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
whose  purposes  and  principles  are  served  by  the 
present  understandings. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Libya  should  rest  on  a  firm  economic 
foundation.  We  have  already  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  that  end  through  our  own  and  the 
U.N.  programs  of  technical  assistance.  We  are 
now  making  provision,  subject  to  congressional 


authorization  and  appropriations,  for  dollar 
assistance  toward  Libya's  economic  development. 
This  sympathetic  attitude  toward  Libya's  eco- 
nomic needs  is  also  exemplified  by  past  grants  of 
wheat  by  the  United  States  when  famine  condi- 
tions prevailed  in  Libya  and  by  its  present  under- 
taking, in  view  of  drought  in  Libya,  to  help  that 
country  meet  its  minimum  food  grain  require- 
ments during  the  current  season.  The  United 
States  will  continue  its  sympathetic  interest  in 
Libya's  progress  toward  economic  viability  in 
future  years  and  will  cooperate  with  the  Libyan 
Government  in  considering  measures  required  for 
the  development  of  Libya's  economic  resources  in 
the  light  of  the  traditional  friendship  between  the 
two  Governments  and  in  the  light  of  progress 
already  made. 


U.S.  Policy  on  European  Security  Matters 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  TO  U.S.S.R. 

Press  release  504  dated  September  10 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  U.S.  Government's 
reply  to  the  Soviet  note  of  July  #4,  1954,  on 
European  security  which  teas  delivered  on  Sep- 
tember 10  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Moscow.  Identical  notes  were  delivered  by  the 
French  and  British  Governments. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  consultation 
with  the  British  and  French  Governments,  with 
the  other  Nato  Governments  and  also  with  the 
Austrian  and  German  Federal  Governments,  has 
studied  with  close  attention  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's note  of  July  24  and  its  oral  communication 
of  August  4. 

In  these  communications  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  repeated  its  proposals  which  were  fully 
discussed  at  the  Berlin  Conference.  The  United 
States  Government  attaches  great  importance  to 
European  security  but  it  cannot  be  usefully  dis- 
cussed unless  the  fundamental  interests  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  are  safeguarded.  Security  in 
Europe  cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  signature 
of  a  general  treaty  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  It  will  only  result  from  the 
solution  of  concrete  problems,  of  which  the  most 
pressing  are  those  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  United  States  Government  notes  that  the 


Soviet  Government  has  again  alleged  that  Nato 
constitutes  an  "aggressive  military  grouping". 
The  aims  of  Nato  are  purely  defensive  and  are  in 
entire  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  set  up  to  enable  the  western  de- 
mocracies to  defend  themselves  against  the  threat 
created  by  the  establishment  since  1945  of  a  heav- 
ily armed  Soviet  grouping  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
now  forms  a  free  association  of  like-minded  states, 
with  other  than  purely  military  ties.  There  can 
be  no  question  either  of  modifying  or  abandoning 
this  conception. 

The  association  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
with  other  peace-loving  states  of  Western  Europe 
in  a  defensive  system,  long  after  the  rearming  of 
Eastern  Germany,  far  from  constituting  a  threat 
to  European  security,  is  intended  to  prevent  any 
nation  from  having  independent  recourse  to  the 
threat  or  use  of  force.  This  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  security  of  all  Germany's  neighbors,  of 
Germany  herself  and  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

Neither  in  its  note  of  July  24  nor  in  its  oral  com- 
munication of  August  4  has  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment made  any  new  proposals  for  a  solution  of  the 
German  problem.  Under  the  proposed  Soviet  se- 
curity treaty  the  present  division  of  Germany 
would  be  maintained  contrary  to  the  profound  de- 
sire of  the  German  people.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  Germany 
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must  be  re-united  in  freedom  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  and  that  this  can  only  be  achieved 
by  holding  free  elections  throughout  Germany 
under  international  supervision.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment remains  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  basis 
of  the  practical  plan  put  forward  by  the  three 
Western  Powers  at  the  Berlin  Conference  for  the 
early  holding  of  elections. 

The  simplest  step  towards  the  promotion  of  Eu- 
ropean security  remains,  however,  an  early  set- 
tlement of  the  Austrian  question.  In  this  con- 
nection the  U.S.  Government  must  once  again  ex- 
press the  view  that  conclusion  of  an  Austrian 
treaty  should  not,  as  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, be  dependent  upon  an  all-European  set- 
tlement, upon  a  German  peace  treaty,  or  upon  any 
other  matter  extraneous  to  the  Austrian  treaty. 
At  Berlin  the  U.S.  Government  offered,  contin- 
gent upon  prompt  Soviet  acceptance,  to  accept  the 
Soviet  text  of  all  the  previously  unagreed  articles 
in  the  Austrian  state  treaty.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  renew  that  offer  now.  If  the 
Soviet  Government  will  sign  the  treaty  in  these 
terms,  agreement  could  thus  be  reached  at  once 
to  restore  to  Austria  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence which  have  been  promised  to  her  since  1943. 

Agreement  on  the  question  of  disarmament 
would  undoubtedly  help  to  create  the  necessary 
atmosphere  in  which  the  problem  of  European  se- 
curity could  usefully  be  discussed.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment seeks  the  abolition  of  the  use,  possession 
and  manufacture  of  all  atomic,  hydrogen  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  within  a  sys- 
tem which  would  include  provisions  for  simultane- 
ous and  major  reductions  in  conventional  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  to  levels  to  be  agreed,  the 
whole  program  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  an  agreed  timetable  and  under  effective  su- 
pervision and  control.  During  the  recent  discus- 
sions in  the  U.N.  subcommittee,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment put  forward  proposals  which  could  have  led 
to  progress.  Although  the  Soviet  Government 
was  not  then  willing  to  consider  these  proposals, 
the  U.S.  Government  will  continue  to  seek  an  ac- 
ceptable and  effective  agreement  and  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Government  will  contribute  to  this  end. 

These  are  the  problems  to  which  practical  agreed 
solutions  must  be  found  if  there  is  to  be  genuine 
security  in  Europe.  Further  international  dis- 
cussion of  them  would  only  be  useful  if  there  is  a 
better  prospect  of  finding  solutions  than  was  re- 
vealed in  the  exhaustive  discussions  at  the  Berlin 


Conference  or  than  is  now  revealed  in  the  latest 
Soviet  communications.  The  U.S.  Government 
remains  determined  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  make 
progress  on  these  problems.  It  hopes  that  the 
Soviet  Government  will  contribute  to  such  prog- 
ress by:  (A)  signing  the  Austrian  state  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  text  of  the  previously  unagreed 
articles,  an  offer  made  at  the  Berlin  Conference 
by  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France 
and  Austria  which  the  United  States  Government 
now  renews;  (B)  agreeing  to  free  elections  on  the 
basis  proposed  by  the  United  States  Government 
at  Berlin  as  the  essential  first  step  towards  German 
reunification  in  freedom.  If  progress  could  be 
made  in  this  way,  the  United  States  Government 
would  then  be  prepared  to  agree  to  the  convocation 
of  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  United 
States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  complete 
the  action  on  these  problems  and  then  to  consider 
the  remaining  aspects  of  European  security.  The 
United  States  Government  also  sincerely  hopes 
that  the  disarmament  discussions  in  the  U.N.  can 
be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

SOVIET  NOTE  OF  JULY  24 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Soviet  Government  in  connection  with  the  U.S. 
Government's  note  of  May  7  x  considers  it  necessary  to 
state  the  following : 

From  the  above-mentioned  note  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment it  is  evident  that  it  does  not  share  the  views  con- 
tained in  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  March  31  *  both 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  an  all-European  treaty  con- 
cerning collective  security  in  Europe  and  in  regard  to  the 
readiness  expressed  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  con- 
sider jointly  with  interested  governments  the  question 
of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  Government  introduced  no 
proposals  directed  toward  ensuring  the  security  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  This  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment toward  the  important  question  of  ensuring  security 
in  Europe  can  have  no  justification  if  one  proceeds  from 
the  interests  of  strengthening  peace. 

From  the  above-mentioned  note  it  is  evident  that,  while 
referring  to  its  interest  in  ensuring  security  in  Europe, 
the  U.S.  Government  defends  a  position  which  in  actuality 
cannot  serve  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as,  under  the  guise 
of  ensuring  security  in  Europe,  narrow  closed  groupings 
of  states  are  being  organized  from  participation  in  which 
all  other  states  are  being  excluded.  It  is  to  this  that  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  regarding  the  creation  of  an  "asso- 


1  Bulletin  of  May  17,  1954,  p.  756. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  757. 
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ciation  of  like-minded  states,"  along  the  lines  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  European  Defense 
Community,  reduces  itself.  From  this  it  follows  that 
instead  of  recognizing  the  necessity  for  security  of  all 
European  states  regardless  of  their  social  system  the 
U.S.  Government  has  adopted  the  position  of  creating 
closed  groupings  of  states  which  follow  a  policy  serving 
the  narrow  group  interests  of  these  states  and  which  are 
opposed  to  other  states  with  different  social  systems. 

The  facts,  however,  show  that  such  groupings  which 
turn  into  aggressive  military  alliances  cannot  serve  the 
strengthening  of  peace  and  security  of  peoples.  Such 
groupings  set  themselves  off  in  opposition  to  other  states 
and  inevitably  involve  an  armaments  race  and  an  aggra- 
vation of  international  relations  leading  to  new  wars. 
Thus  the  U.S.  Government  in  carrying  out  a  policy  of 
creating  closed  military  groupings  is  acting  in  contra- 
diction to  the  security  interests  of  all  European  states  and, 
in  fact,  as  an  opponent  of  ensuring  the  security  of  all 
Europe.  The  creation  of  such  closed  groupings  which 
are  aggressive  in  character  contradicts  the  principles  of 
the  UN.  organization  inasmuch  as  the  U.N.  organization 
was  founded  on  the  basis  of  uniting  states  regardless  of 
their  social  and  political  systems  and  is  called  on  to 
support  the  peace  and  security  of  peoples  relying  on  co- 
operation and  collective  efforts  of  states.  It  is  specifically 
closed  military  groupings  such  as  these  that  are  under- 
mining the  principles  of  the  U.N.  organization  and  its 
international  authority. 

NATO  is  such  an  aggressive  military  grouping.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  NATO 
in  no  way  has  a  defensive  character.  This  organization 
completely  ignores  the  danger  of  repetition  of  German 
aggression  and  does  not  take  as  its  task  prevention  of 
such  aggression  despite  the  fact  that  both  England  and 
France  by  a  treaty  between  themselves  and  by  their 
treaties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  assumes  the  obligation  of  pre- 
venting new  German  aggression.  This  circumstance  alone 
furnishes  adequately  convincing  evidence  that  NATO  does 
not  in  any  way  aid  to  remove  the  danger,  very  real  under 
present  circumstances,  of  rebirth  of  German  militarism 
and  repetition,  connected  with  this,  of  German  aggression 
which  threatens  the  peoples  of  Europe  with  new  and  still 
more  grievous  calamities.  In  this  connection  one  cannot 
but  note  that  only  the  U.S.S.R.,  of  all  the  great  powers 
participating  in  the  anti-Hitlerite  coalition,  is  not  in- 
cluded among  the  participants  of  this  organization.  One 
cannot  but  consider  this  fact  as  clear  evidence  of  the 
aggressiveness  of  NATO  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  U.S.  Government's  note  of  May  7,  which  contains  a 
refusal  to  consider  the  question  raised  by  the  Soviet 
Government  concerning  the  possibility  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
participation  in  NATO,  fully  confirms  the  aggressive 
character  of  this  organization. 

In  the  U.S.  note  of  May  7  it  is  alleged  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  event  of  its  joining  NATO,  could  utilize 
its  rights  as  a  member  of  this  organization  "to  veto 
every  decision"  and  thus  to  "disrupt"  this  organization. 
The  artificiality  and  groundlessness  of  such  conclusions 
are  evident  since  the  Soviet  Union  pretends  to  no  special 
role  in  comparison  to  other  participants  in  this  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  but  again  emphasize 


the  special  danger  connected  with  the  formation,  now  in 
preparation,  of  a  new  military  grouping  under  the  title 
"European  Defense  Community",  the  program  and  plans 
of  which  lead  to  the  rebirth  of  German  militarism  which 
threatens  the  security  of  all  Europe  and,  in  particular, 
the  security  of  states  which  are  West  Germany's  neigh- 
bors. The  allegation  contained  in  the  U.S.  Government's 
note  of  May  7  that  the  European  Defense  Community  is 
an  organization  which  "by  its  very  nature  would  prevent 
Germany  from  taking  any  individual  armed  action" 
is  groundless.  To  suppose  that  this  time  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  keep  German  militarism  within  bounds  by  the  aid 
of  the  Paris  and  Bonn  agreements  is  not  to  reckon  with 
historical  facts.  Moreover,  the  experience  of  history 
shows  that  whenever  militarists  and  revanchists  have 
taken  the  fate  of  Germany  into  their  hands,  she  inevi- 
tably has  taken  the  path  of  aggression,  turning  her 
agreements  and  pledges  regarding  the  security  of  other 
states  into  scraps  of  paper.  Execution  of  plans  to  create 
a  European  Defense  Community  cannot  therefore  but 
lead  to  increasing  the  threat  of  a  new  war  in  Europe, 
the  first  victims  of  which  will  be  West  Germany's  closest 
neighbors.  It  is  not  an  organization  of  the  type  of  the 
European  Defense  Community,  which  is  a  closed  military 
grouping,  but  rather  an  international  organization  em- 
bracing all  European  states  which  can  serve  as  a 
guaranty  of  peace  and  security  in  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  proceeded  and  con- 
tinues to  proceed  from  the  recognition  of  the  possibility 
of  co-existence  of  states  with  different  social  systems  and 
from  the  necessity  for  international  cooperation  relying  on 
the  collective  efforts  of  all  European  states  interested  in 
ensuring  international  security  and  peace. 

Guided  by  this,  the  Soviet  Government  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  England, 
France,  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.,  introduced  a  proposal  for  con- 
sideration "regarding  ensuring  security  in  Europe"  and 
put  forward  in  this  connection  a  draft  of  principles  of 
an  "all-European  treaty  of  collective  security  in  Europe." 3 
Most  important  peculiarity  and  value  of  the  all-European 
treaty  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  fact  that  its 
participants  could  be  all  European  states  regardless  of 
their  social  systems.  Both  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public and  the  German  Federal  Republic  could  be  par- 
ticipants in  this  treaty  and,  after  unification  of  Germany, 
the  united  German  state  could  become  a  participant  in 
the  treaty.  The  foundation  of  an  all-European  treaty  is 
the  principle  of  collective  action  by  states-participants 
in  the  all-European  treaty  against  the  threat  of  armed 
attack  in  Europe  on  one  or  on  several  states-participants 
in  the  treaty.  Moreover,  each  participant  in  the  treaty 
pledges  himself  in  the  event  of  attack  on  any  other  state 
participating  in  the  treaty  to  extend  to  the  state  or  states 
undergoing  such  attack  assistance  by  all  available  means, 
including  use  of  armed  force,  in  order  to  restore  and 
support  international  peace  and  security  in  Europe.  In 
addition,  states-participants  in  the  treaty  pledge  them- 
selves not  to  take  part  in  any  coalitions  or  alliances  and 
to  conclude  no  agreements  whose  aims  are  contradictory 
to  the  aim  of  ensuring  collective  security  in  Europe. 

A  European  system  of  this  sort  would  create  real  con- 


'Ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  269. 
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ditions  of  security  in  Europe.  It  would  represent  a  seri- 
ous step  forward  in  this  important  matter  and  would 
create  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  the 
German  problem  on  the  basis  of  creating  united  Germany 
as  a  peace-loving,  independent,  and  democratic  state. 
In  this  event,  those  serious  obstacles  to  the  reunification 
of  Germany  which  during  recent  years  have  been  created 
by  the  policy  of  remilitarization  of  West  Germany  and  by 
plans  to  bring  her  into  the  so-called  European  Defense 
Community  would  be  removed. 

The  creation  of  an  all-European  system  of  collective 
security,  together  with  the  withdrawal  from  Germany  of 
occupation  troops  and  the  agreed  limitation  in  numbers 
of  German  police  prior  to  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany,  would,  in  accordance  with  this,  ensure  neutral- 
ization of  Germany,  and  thus  would  prevent  the  reappear- 
ance of  a  source  of  war  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  to  which 
restoration  of  German  militarism  is  inevitably  leading. 

The  conclusion  of  an  all-European  treaty  would  un- 
doubtedly also  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  Austrian 
question,  the  responsibility  for  whose  lack  of  settlement 
is  borne,  despite  the  assertion  contained  in  the  American 
note,  by  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.A.,  England,  and 
France,  which  hindered  the  conclusion  of  a  state  treaty 
with  Austria  at  the  Berlin  conference  and  did  not  give 
up  plans  for  bringing  Austria  into  their  military  grouping. 

A  system  of  collective  security  in  Europe  established 
on  the  basis  of  an  all-European  treaty  would  correspond 
with  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  peoples  and  would 
have  decisive  significance  in  the  matter  of  reducing  inter- 
national tension,  inasmuch  as  the  European  countries 
would  be  united  by  a  common  purpose  of  opposing  aggres- 
sion and  by  a  common  obligation  to  take  effective  measures 
to  ward  off  such  a  threat  and  to  support  security  in  Eu- 
rope. The  preservation  and  support  of  peace  in  Europe 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  very  important  significance  for 
the  support  of  general  peace  and  for  warding  off  the 
threat  of  a  new  world  war. 

The  danger  of  war  calls  forth  legitimate  alarm  among 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  who  very  recently  lived  through 
the  second  world  war  unleashed  by  German  militarists. 
The  peoples  of  England,  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  whose  territories  were  en- 
veloped by  the  conflagration  of  war  can  realize  better  than 
anyone  the  incalculable  calamities  of  a  new  war.  Popular 
alarm  is  connected  first  of  all  with  the  threat  of  the  use 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  especially  in  view  of  the 
ever-increasing  destructive  force  of  new  types  of  these 
weapons  of  mass  popular  destruction.  Together  with 
this,  one  should  also  take  into  account  the  development 
of  such  new  types  of  weapons  as  rockets,  whose  range  of 
action  is  figured  in  thousands  of  kilometers,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fact  that  guided  rocket  missiles  with  atomic 
warheads  bear  no  comparison  in  destructive  force  with 
the  flying  bombs — "FAU" — with  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  Hitlerites,  doomed  to  destruction, 
tried  to  annihilate  certain  world-famed  centers  of  culture 
and  civilization.  Under  these  conditions  it  becomes  an 
exceptionally  important  task  to  reach  international  agree- 
ment on  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hy- 
drogen weapons  and  on  the  reduction  of  the  armaments 
and  armed  forces  of  states. 
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Efforts  of  the  Soviet  Government  are  being  directed 
toward  carrying  out  this  very  task.  This  is  shown  by 
the  Soviet  Government's  proposals  regarding  uncondi- 
tional prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  and  also  proposals  regarding  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  all  armaments  and  armed  forces  of 
states  with  the  establishment  of  strict  international  con- 
trol over  the  implementation  of  corresponding  decisions. 
This  is  also  shown  by  the  latest  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  governments  assume  the  unconditional  obliga- 
tion not  to  use  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  which 
could  serve  as  an  important  step  on  the  path  toward  com- 
plete elimination  from  state  armaments  of  atomic,  hydro- 
gen, and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  with 
the  establishment  of  strict  international  control.4 

As  is  known,  these  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
not  supported  by  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  The 
position  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  this  question 
not  only  gives  no  evidence  of  any  desire  for  reduction  of 
armaments  and  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons,  as  the  U.S.  Government  states  in  its  note  of 
May  7,  but  on  the  contrary  gives  evidence  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  any  effective  meas- 
ures in  this  direction. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  states  in  its  note  that 
agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the 
reduction  of  other  types  of  armaments  is  possible  only 
on  condition  of  the  preliminary  establishment  of  an 
"atmosphere  of  security  and  trust."  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  an  "atmosphere  of  security  and  trust"  is  a  positive 
factor  in  the  matter  of  assuring  international  security. 

However,  it  is  impossible  not  to  note  that  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.A.  on  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  military  purposes  and  of  reducing 
armaments  is  in  contradiction  with  the  aim  of  establishing 
an  "atmosphere  of  security  and  trust"  and  with  the 
aim  of  reducing  international  tension.  As  is  known,  this 
policy  is  directed  toward  accumulating  atomic  and  hy- 
drogen weapons,  which  are  weapons  of  aggression,  on 
whose  employment  all  military  plans  of  the  U.S.A.  are 
based,  and  to  which  is  allotted  a  principal  place  in  the 
arsenal  of  armaments  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
policy  cannot  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  an  "at- 
mosphere of  security  and  trust."  The  accumulation  of 
stocks  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  accompanied  by 
continuing  threats  of  using  these  weapons,  the  organiza- 
tion of  military  bases  in  foreign  territory,  the  arma- 
ments race,  the  knocking  together  of  aggressive  military 
blocs  under  the  flag  of  an  "association  of  like-minded 
states" — all  this  cannot  but  weaken  international  trust 
and  cannot  but  increase  tensions  in  international  rela- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  of  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  measures  for  reducing  other  types 
of  armaments  could  not  but  contribute  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  international  trust  and  the  creation  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  security. 

Also  in  contradiction  with  statements  about  the  neces- 
sity of  the  establishment  of  an  "atmosphere  of  security 
and  trust,"  are  the  war  propaganda  and  the  campaign  ll 


4  For  texts  of  Soviet  proposals  in  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  U.  N.  Disarmament  Commission  at  London  in  May 
and  June,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1954,  pp.  175,  177,  and  182. 
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of  inflaming  hatred  and  enmity  between  peoples  which 
is  widely  carried  on  in  the  U.S.A.  As  early  as  1947  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
which  condemned  war  propaganda  in  any  form  and  re- 
quired member  governments  of  the  U.N.  to  take  measures 
to  further  the  strengthening  of  friendly  relations  between 
states  and  to  spread  information  designed  "to  express  the 
undoubted  desire  by  all  peoples  for  peace."  Despite  this, 
in  the  U.S.A.  not  only  the  reactionary  section  likely  to 
be  connected  with  certain  social  circles  but  also  persons 
occupying  responsible  posts  in  the  government  apparatus 
actively  participate  in  such  propaganda. 

In  complete  contradiction  with  the  statements  about 
the  necessity  for  an  "atmosphere  of  security  and  trust" 
are  the  constant  statements  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  political  and  military  figures  in  the  U.S.A.  In  their 
statements  they  do  not  balk  at  calling  for  continuation 
and  intensification  of  subversive,  diversionary,  and  ter- 
roristic activity  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  countries  of  people's 
democracy.  Calls  are  also  sounded  for  breaking  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  violation  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Chinese  people,  crude  pressure 
is  employed  on  many  states  in  order  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  from  taking  the  legitimate  place  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  organization  of  the  U.N. 

Moreover,  there  are  propagandized  in  pages  of  the 
American  press  different  plans  for  using  military  bases 
for  preparation  of  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic,  and  countries  of  people's  democ- 
racy. In  the  press  it  is  openly  stated  that  military  air 
bases  of  the  U.S.A.  are  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
the  industry  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  particular  there  is 
especially  emphasized  the  significance  of  those  military 
air  bases  from  which,  according  to  conceptions  of  U.S. 
military  leaders,  there  can  be  undertaken  an  atomic  at- 
tack "against  any  principal  objective  of  Russia."  One 
must  note  the  bellicose  statements  of  a  number  of  promi- 
nent military  figures  of  the  U.S.A.  who  call  for  sending 
bombers  "against  Moscow  and  Peking"  and  dropping 
atomic  bombs  on  them  although  the  adventurist  character 
of  all  this  propaganda  and  of  all  the  advertisement  of 
these  aggressive  plans  is  obvious  to  every  sensible-minded 
person. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  set  forth,  it  is  completely 
impossible  to  take  seriously  the  observation  contained 
in  the  U.S.  Government's  note  of  May  7  that,  for  the 
success  of  negotiations  on  measures  directed  toward 
strengthening  peace  and  ensuring  international  security, 
there  must  first  be  created  an  "atmosphere  of  security 
and  trust."  Facts  show  that  not  only  do  the  ruling  circles 
of  the  U.S.A.  do  nothing  to  create  such  atmosphere  but 
are  acting  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

As  regards  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  as  early  as  1951  the  "law  on  the  defense  of  peace" 
was  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  U.S.S.R.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  Soviet  peace-loving 
policy  pursuing  the  aim  of  strengthening  peace  and 
friendly  relations  between  peoples,  this  law  declared  war 
propaganda  in  any  form  whatsoever  to  be  a  most  heinous 
crime  against  humanity  and  makes  it  obligatory  to  bring 


to  trial  as  heinous  criminals  persons  who  are  guilty  of 
such  war  propaganda. 

The  Soviet  Government  stands  on  guard  for  interests 
of  peace  and  international  cooperation  while  taking  all 
possible  measures  for  the  realization  of  these  high  aims. 

The  Soviet  Government  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the 
draft  treaty  on  collective  security  in  Europe  which  it 
proposed  met  with  a  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  a 
whole  series  of  states  of  Europe,  and  not  only  of  Europe. 
Even  in  those  countries  where  official  persons  took  a  nega- 
tive position  in  relation  to  this  draft,  wide  public  circles 
ever  more  persistently  demand  the  uniting  of  the  efforts 
of  European  states  in  the  interest  of  ensuring  collective 
security  in  Europe.  It  is  necessary  to  note  furthermore 
that  not  all  European  states  have  spoken  out  concerning 
the  proposal  for  an  all-European  treaty  on  collective 
security  in  Europe. 

While  attaching  important  significance  to  detailed  con- 
sideration of  this  question  affecting  the  vital  interests  of 
the  people  of  Europe,  the  Soviet  Government  considers 
that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  question  of  collective 
security  in  Europe,  with  participation  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible representation  of  European  states. 

In  accordance  with  numerous  statements  recently  made, 
the  Soviet  Government  considers  it  important  to  expand 
the  draft  of  the  all-European  treaty  on  collective  security 
in  Europe  by  a  new  clause  concerning  cooperation  in  the 
economic  field.  It  has  in  view  that  states-participants 
in  the  treaty  will  assume  the  obligation  to  take  measures 
directed  toward  development  of  trade  and  other  economic 
ties  between  states,  which  corresponds  with  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  peoples  and  answers  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  peace  and  international  collaboration. 

The  agreement  on  Indochina  achieved  in  Geneva  on 
July  21  serves  as  one  more  proof  of  the  fruitfulness  of 
efforts  directed  toward  normalization  of  international  re- 
lations, toward  the  solution  of  the  most  important  inter- 
national problems  not  only  in  Asia  but  also  in  Europe. 
The  conference  at  Geneva  showed  that  the  course  of 
negotiations  between  states  which  are  interested  in 
strengthening  peace  and  international  security  can  give 
positive  results. 

The  Geneva  conference  showed  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions the  course  of  negotiations  between  interested  states 
can  lead  to  agreements  serving  the  interests  of  peoples 
striving  for  peace  and  security. 

Based  on  what  is  set  forth  above,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment proposes,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  opinions  on 
the  question  of  establishing  a  system  of  collective  security 
in  Europe,  calling  within  the  next  few  months  a  conference 
of  all  European  states  which  wish  to  take  part  in  it,  and 
also  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment considers  it  desirable  that  the  Chinese  People's  Re- 
public send  its  observers  to  this  conference. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  participants  in  this  con- 
ference should  have  the  opportunity  not  only  to  state  their 
attitude  toward  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Government  but 
also  to  advance  their  own  proposals  on  the  question  of 
establishing  a  system  of  collective  security  in  Europe. 
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SOVIET  STATEMENT  OF  AUGUST  4' 

[Unofficial  translation], 

The  Geneva  Conference  demonstrated  that  negotiations 
between  interested  powers  regarding  unresolved  interna- 
tional problems  could  lead  to  favorable  results  correspond- 
ing to  the  interests  of  lessening  tension  in  international 
relations  and  strengthening  peace. 

In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Government,  as  is  known, 
has  proposed  to  the  Governments  of  France,  England, 
and  the  U.  S.  A.  the  calling  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  months  of  a  conference  of  all  European  States  de- 
siring to  take  part  in  it,  together  with  the  U.  S.  A.  and, 
in  capacity  of  observers,  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic,  for  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  collective  security  in  Europe. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  conference  would  have 
great  significance  for  the  lessening  of  international  ten- 
sion and  for  the  further  development  of  international 
cooperation. 

In  this  regard,  taking  into  consideration  the  importance 
of  cited  conference,  the  Soviet  Government  considers  that 


it  would  be  useful  if  the  Governments  of  France,  Eng- 
land, U.  S.  A.,  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  considered  together  in  a  pre- 
liminary way  the  question  of  calling  of  such  a  conference 
and  of  measures  contributing  to  its  success.  With  these 
aims,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes  a  conference  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  England,  U.  S.  A., 
and  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  be  held  approximately  in  August-Septem- 
ber of  this  year.  It  is  also  contemplated  that  consideration 
of  the  German  question  will  be  continued. 

Soviet  Government  takes  into  account  in  this  connec- 
tion the  fact  that,  with  regard  to  basic  questions  having 
to  do  with  the  German  problem,  particularly  the  question 
of  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of  Germany  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  it  has  not 
been  possible  up  to  the  present  time  to  reach  agreement 
inasmuch  as,  apparently,  all  necessary  conditions  for 
this  have  not  been  created.  In  this  situation  it  would  be 
expedient  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
make  new  efforts  in  order  to  reach  agreement  in  the 
first  place  with  regard  to  several  separate  questions  having 
to  do  with  the  German  problem  which  could  be  resolved 
at  the  present  time  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  inter- 
ested sides. 


Preserving  Peace  by  Strengthening  the  Free  World 


by  Charles  E.  Saltzman 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration. 6 


I  have  the  honor  to  bring  the  greetings  and  good 
wishes  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  the  International  Electro- 
technical  Commission.  You  are  meeting  in  an 
appropriate  setting.  In  this  city  of  Philadelphia 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  and 
signed.  Here  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  debated  and  framed  for  submission  to 
the  13  original  States.  This  was  the  home  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  besides  his  other  great 
accomplishments,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
electricity.  The  origins  of  the  United  States  are 
all  around  you. 

I  hope  that  the  many  delegates  to  this  Jubilee 
from  other  countries,  whom  we  are  particularly 


8  Made  by  Soviet  Ambassador  Georgi  N.  Zaroubin  dur- 
ing a  call  on  Secretary  Dulles.  Similar  statements  were 
made  on  the  same  date  by  the  Soviet  Ambassadors  to 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

'Address  made  at  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical  Commission,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
Sept.  9  (press  release  499). 
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glad  to  welcome,  will  think  from  time  to  time  of 
this   historical  background.    The  aims  of  this 
country  were  evident  in  its  very  beginning — to 
demonstrate  by  conduct  and  example  the  good 
fruits  of  freedom  in  contrast  to  the  bitter  fruits 
of  despotism.    Our  Declaration  of  Independence  I 
meant,  as  Lincoln  said,  "liberty,  not  alone  to  the  I 
people  of  this  country,  but  hope  for  the  world  for  I 
all  future  time." 

What  our  founding  fathers  did  became  known  1 
as  "the  Great  American  Experiment."    That  per-  I 
formance  so  caught  the  imagination  of  the  peoples  I 
of  the  world  that  everywhere  men  wanted  for 
themselves  a  similar  freedom.    Despotic  rule  dur- 
ing the  last  century  dwindled  largely  through  this 
influence  and  example.     I  believe  there  is  no 
despotism  in  the  world  which  can  stand  up  against 
the  impact  of  such  a  gospel  if  the  gospel  is  demon- 
strated.   That  needs  to  be  remembered  today. 

The  International  Electrotechnical  Commission 
grew  from  a  meeting  of  the  International  Electri- 
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cal  Congress  held  at  St.  Louis  in  September  1904. 
On  April  30,  1904,  an  international  exposition 
opened  at  St.  Louis  to  celebrate  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  The  Exposition  reminded  the  world, 
if  reminder  -were  needed,  of  the  close  historical 
ties  that  bind  the  United  States  to  other  peoples, 
in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  other  continents.  Thus, 
there  were  two  international  events  in  that  Mid- 
western metropolis  50  years  ago — the  meeting 
whence  this  Golden  Jubilee  stems  and  the  Exposi- 
tion that  depicted  the  humanitarian,  cultural,  and 
scientific  progress  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  as  the  twentieth  century,  so  brilliant  with 
promise,  opened  upon  a  world  at  peace. 

Within  a  decade  of  the  occasions  I  have  just 
described,  the  world  was  involved  in  the  first  of  two 
world  wars.  Peace  retrogressed  as  education  and 
science  opened  new  frontiers  of  culture  and  con- 
venience to  ever-widening  masses  of  mankind. 
The  age  of  paradox  had  begun.  Still,  it  is  our 
age,  and  the  challenge  is  ours  to  make  of  it  what 
we  will. 

The  effects  of  war  on  civilization  need  no  de- 
scription here.  The  United  States  does  not  regard 
itself  as  responsible  for  all  that  happens  or  all  that 
might  happen  on  this  divided  planet.  Nor  do  we 
suffer  from  the  illusion  that  we  have  a  sorcerer's 
wand  that  will  conjure  a  shining  peace  from  the 
dark  shadows  of  international  misunderstanding. 
The  United  States  has  an  aim  so  simple  that  there 
are  some,  even  among  our  friends,  who  hesitate  to 
give  it  full  faith  and  credence.  It  is  to  prevent 
war.  Our  aim  is  to  avoid  the  further  disruption 
of  civilization  that  another  war  would  loose  upon 
the  world. 


Weakness  Invites  War 

But  to  prevent  war,  strength  is  required.  Weak- 
ness invites  war.  In  a  famous  speech  delivered  in 
New  York  on  January  12, 1954,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  referred  to  the  changed  military  planning 
of  the  United  States.  Speaking  of  this  policy  de- 
cision, Secretary  Dulles  said :  "The  basic  decision 
was  to  depend  primarily  upon  a  great  capacity  to 
retaliate,  instantly,  by  means  and  at  places  of  our 
own  choosing." 

There  are  some  key  words  here  that  will  bear 
emphasis.  One  key  phrase  is  "a  great  capacity." 
Another  is  "by  means  and  at  places  of  our  own 
choosing."  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
our  commanding  position  in  the  new  technology 
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of  warfare — particularly  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
air  power  for  delivering  them — leaves  the  balance 
of  power  tilted  in  our  favor.  But  these  same 
weapons  that  assure  us  the  margin  of  advantage 
over  a  thrusting  and  implacable  enemy  have  them- 
selves generated  doubt  and  apprehensions,  not 
only  at  home  but  also  among  our  allies.  This  is 
indeed  a  strange  and  puzzling  situation.  Are 
free  men,  in  their  defense,  to  be  prevented  from 
using  the  instrumentalities  brought  forward  out 
of  this  technical  inventiveness  because  of  brood- 
ing misgivings  and  distortion  of  purpose?  Sup- 
pose the  situation  had  been  reversed.  Suppose  it 
had  not  been  us  but  the  other  side  that  had  first 
come  into  possession  of  these  weapons  of  advan- 
tage. Then  there  would  indeed  be  reason  for 
hysteria  and  hand-wringing. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  these  new  forms  of 
power  have  been  a  bulwark  to  the  free  world's 
defense.  The  free  world  should  never  be  lulled 
into  underestimating  its  own  strength.  The 
United  States,  I  want  to  say,  has  no  intention  of 
dumping  its  nuclear  stockpiles  loose  upon  the 
world.  Through  all  the  harassing  we  have  had  of 
a  cynical  and  diabolical  enemy,  our  purpose  has 
stayed  clear  and  steadfast.  These  weapons  will 
be  called  into  play  only  to  put  down  aggression. 
But  everyone  should  realize  that  a  point  could  be 
reached  where  their  use  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  liberty  which  Americans  of  the  past, 
including  Patrick  Henry,  deemed  to  be  worth  more 
than  life. 

The  expression  "far-flung  battleline"  has  a  po- 
etic sound,  but  if  we  let  someone  else  decide  where 
to  fling  it,  our  forces  will  be  scattered  wherever 
our  enemies  choose  to  inveigle  them.  The  time 
has  come  to  end  the  game  of  international  quoits 
in  which  the  aggressor  chooses  the  ground  and 
the  nature  of  the  contest. 

We  do  not  intend,  if  we  can  avoid  it,  again  to  be 
tied  down  at  places  of  an  aggressor's  choice,  in- 
stead of  our  own.  "To  retaliate  instantly,"  in 
Mr.  Dulles'  phrase,  means  that  we  must  have  the 
flexibility  of  method  to  do  so  at  places  of  our  own 
selection  to  deter  aggression  if  it  occurs. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  Secretary  of  State's  full 
statement,  which  I  quoted  a  moment  ago,  and 
place  it  in  the  context  of  the  current  rearrange- 
ment of  our  forces  in  the  Pacific,  we  shall  under- 
stand that  the  new  concept,  far  from  being  diluted 
or  abandoned,  is  being  implemented  in  the  most 
effective  possible  manner.    It  is  important  that 
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all  Americans  understand  this,  as  well  as  our 
allies  and  those  who  would  oppose  us. 

Dealing  With  Communist  Threat 

Different  threats  demand  different  ways  of 
dealing  with  them.  Cold  wars  require  cold 
nerves.  Communism  is  the  threat,  of  course,  that 
confronts  the  free  world. 

And  the  conclusion  we  reach  on  the  basis  of  con- 
siderable experience  in  battling  it  is  this:  Com- 
munism will  be  stopped  where  the  free  world  is 
prepared  to  stand. 

I  began  this  brief  address  with  a  message  of 
greeting  and  good  wishes  from  the  United  States 
Government.  Those  good  wishes  are  no  mere 
matter  of  protocol  and  politeness.  What  govern- 
ment can  do  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing between  nations  and  peoples  has  its  limits. 
Private  organizations  such  as  the  International 
Electrotechnical  Commission  have  an  enormous, 
continuing  role  in  this  field,  which  is  the  basic 
field  of  peace. 

A  glance  at  the  places  of  your  recent  meetings 
helps  to:  prove  the  point.  You  met  in  1949  in 
Italy,  in  1950  in  France,  in  1951  in  Portugal,  in 
1952  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1953  in  Yugo- 
slavia. The  international  character  of  your  in- 
terest, your  membership,  and  your  activities  is 
thus  clearly  demonstrated. 

Through  the  50  years  of  your  existence,  except 
for  the  interruption  of  two  world  wars,  the  In- 
ternational Electrotechnical  Commission  has  been 
the  authoritative  international  standards  body  to 
bring  about  coordination  and  unification  of  na- 
tional electrotechnical  standards.  It  has  had  a 
large  influence  in  increasing  international  under- 
standing in  electrical  technology  and  in  facilitat- 
ing international  trade. 

Important  as  the  technical  and  trade  aspects  of 
your  activities  are,  what  is  more  important  still 
is  the  interchange  of  ideas  that  goes  on  among 
your  membership,  meeting  in  famous,  beautiful, 
and  busy  cities  in  a  dozen  countries.  This  is  cos- 
mopolitanism in  its  best  sense,  the  sense  of  not 
being  restricted  to  a  single  sphere  of  thought.  It 
means  belonging  to  all  the  world. 

This  is  an  ideal  toward  which  we  all  must 
strive.  The  several  hundred  foreign  delegates 
who  are  here  from  your  member  countries,  as  well 
as  the  several  hundred  from  the  United  States, 


share  a  common  interest  in  technical  matters. 
But  this  does  not  blind  them  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
change of  information,  agreement  upon  stand- 
ards, the  fostering  of  international  trade,  all  de- 
pend upon  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Without  peace,  ideas  cannot  thrive  throughout 
the  world.  The  exchange  of  ideas  at  this  Golden 
Jubilee,  both  at  formal  sessions  and  between  indi- 
vidual delegates  and  groups  of  delegates,  is  part 
of  the  process  of  peace.  Thus,  in  the  truest  sense, 
because  peace  is  its  prime  preoccupation,  the 
United  States  Government  congratulates  the 
International  Electrotechnical  Commission  on  its 
Golden  Jubilee. 

The  Government  hopes  and  believes  that  when 
the  Iec  celebrates  its  Centennial,  as  I  am  confident 
it  will,  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  an  intact  world, 
where  freedom  has  been  preserved,  with  decades 
of  peace  accrued  to  the  credit  and  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 


Philippine  Trade  Delegation 

Press  release  495  dated  September  8 

Senator  Jose  P.  Laurel,  who  has  been  appointed 
by  Philippine  President  Raymon  Magsaysay  to 
head  the  Philippine  delegation  to  consult  with  an 
American  delegation  concerning  revision  of  the 
Philippine-United  States  Trade  Agreement,  is 
expected  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  September 
9  and  in  Washington  about  September  13. 

Accompanying  Senator  Laurel  will  be  three 
other  members  of  the  Philippine  delegation,  Sena- 
tor Gil  J.  Puyat,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Governor  M.  Cuaderno,  governor  of 
the  Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines,  and  Con- 
gressman Diosdado  Macapagal,  together  with 
members  of  the  delegation's  technical  staff. 

The  Philippine  Government  last  year  requested 
reexamination  and  readjustment  of  the  1946  agree- 
ment on  trade  and  related  matters.  President 
Eisenhower  replied  that  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  any 
specific  proposals  for  revision  which  the  Philip- 
pine Government  might  advance.  On  July  6  the 
White  House  announced  the  designation  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  of  James  M.  Langley,  New  Hampshire 
publisher,  as  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation which  will  meet  with  the  Philippine  dele- 
gation to  consider  possible  modification  of  the 
trade  agreement. 
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A  Positive  Approach  to  the  United  Nations 


by  Thruston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 1 


I  want  to  begin  by  apologizing  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress  from  the  19th 
Texas  District,  my  good  friend  George  Mahon,  for 
not  quite  believing  him  when  he  told  me  about 
your  United  Nations  celebration  here  in  Sudan. 
I  just  didn't  think  that  any  community  in  the 
world  would  be  capable  of  putting  on  the  kind  of 
show  I  have  seen  here  today. 

You  put  it  on.  Just  as  advertised  by  Congress- 
man Mahon.  I  can  assure  you  I  will  never  forget 
the  impact  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren taking  part  in  or  watching  an  international 
festival  down  in  Texas.  It  was  magnificent,  and 
I  congratulate  you. 

First,  of  course,  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
pageant  itself,  which  for  the  third  time  has 
crowned  with  success  the  weeks  and  weeks  of  plan- 
ning and  hard  work  that  you  people  contribute 
every  year.  And  I  congratulate  you,  too,  on  the 
way  you  have  built  up  enthusiasm  for  miles 
around — as  witness  the  great  crowds  I  have  seen 
everywhere  today.  All  of  this  is  a  triumph  of 
careful  organization  and  ardent  cooperation. 

But  there  is  something  more.  This  isn't  just  a 
yearly  pageant  you  put  on  down  here,  a  matter  of 
dressing  windows  and  wearing  costumes  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  then  forgetting  until  it's  time 
to  get  started  on  the  next  one.  This  isn't  a  rodeo, 
where  a  fellow  can  whoop  things  up  if  he  feels 
like  it  and  then  sleep  it  off  until  the  time  comes 
around  to  tie  on  another  12  months  later.  It  is 
something  far  more  important  than  just  having 
fun.  As  I  see  it,  this  pageant  of  yours  is  noth- 
ing less  than  an  affirmation  of  something  you  be- 
lieve in  deeply,  a  yearly  act  of  faith,  an  expression 
of  confidence  that  grows  from  day  to  day. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Sudan  Fall  Festival  at  Sudan, 
Tex.,  on  Sept.  11  (press  release  500  dated  Sept.  10). 
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Believe  me,  the  United  Nations  needs  such  faith 
and  support  as  you  are  giving.  It  needs  your  con- 
fidence now  as  never  before.  It  needs  the  help  of 
all  the  American  people,  the  kind  of  help  I  have 
seen  here  today. 

We  hear  complaints  about  how  the  United  Na- 
tions has  "failed."  We  hear  threats  of  our  with- 
drawal from  it  if  this  thing  or  that  thing  comes 
to  pass.  We  hear  demands  that  Congress  refuse 
to  appropriate  money  for  our  share  of  U.  N. 
expenses  if  one  nation  or  the  other  doesn't 
do  exactly  as  we  say.  We  hear  crackpot  sugges- 
tions from  individuals  on  the  lunatic  fringe. 

This  noisy  minority  proclaims  that  the  United 
Nations  threatens  to  destroy  United  States  sover- 
eignty; that  the  U.  N.  Charter  threatens  to 
subvert  our  Constitution;  that  the  United  Na- 
tions threatens  our  freedom  of  action  and  the 
independence  of  our  institutions.  Some  of  these 
people  say  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  nest  of 
Communist  spies.  Others  say  that  Soviet  Russia 
exercises  complete  control  of  the  organization. 
Still  others  object  to  the  United  Nations  because 
it  costs  too  much. 

I  could  go  on  with  this  list  of  nonsensical  charges 
against  the  United  Nations — and  then  demolish 
them,  one  by  one.  Fortunately,  however,  my  audi- 
ence this  evening  is  fully  informed  about  the 
United  Nations  and  its  accomplishments,  and  I 
am  thus  relieved  of  any  obligation  either  to  justify 
or  defend  it. 

Cost  of  the  U.N. 

Instead,  I  can  invite  you  to  look  at  the  United 
Nations  as  the  vital,  going  organization  you  know 
it  to  be.  I  can  invite  you  to  look  ahead  with  me 
and  to  reaffirm,  once  again,  your  and  my  full  faith 
in  the  United  Nations.    For  it  is  going  ahead,  as 
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I  shall  now  make  clear  to  you.  But  before  giving 
you  a  line  on  the  future,  as  I  have  had  it  mapped 
out  for  me  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  our  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  let  me  tell  anyone  who 
might  not  recall  how  much  the  United  Nations 
costs  us — and  who  might,  very  properly,  like  to 
have  an  accounting — that  the  United  Nations,  in- 
cluding all  operations,  costs  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  less  than  55  cents 
a  year.  That  is  a  good  figure  to  keep  in  mind. 
The  next  time  an  uninformed  person  argues  that 
we  can't  afford  the  expense  of  the  United  Nations, 
just  hand  him  55  cents  and  tell  him  you'll  pay  his 
share  for  the  next  year.  I've  seen  that  little  ges- 
ture work  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Or  after  you 
point  out  that  45  billions  of  dollars  of  our  annual 
budget  goes  to  pay  for  past  wars  and  present  de- 
fense, you  might  ask  if  he  begrudges  an  expendi- 
ture of  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  that  amount 
to  improve  the  chances  for  peace. 

As  against  all  this  negativism,  I  think  we  should 
emphasize  the  positive  side.  We  should  place 
stress  on  what  the  United  Nations  was  meant  to 
be  and  what  it  has  accomplished.  We  should  lose 
no  opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  organiza- 
tion's first  purpose  is  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security — to  take  effective  collective 
measures  to  prevent  and  remove  threats  to  the 
peace  and  to  suppress  acts  of  aggression.  But  we 
should  also  make  clear  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  voluntary  action.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  no  law-making  or  law-enforcing  powers. 
It  has  no  means  of  compelling  a  member  to  do 
anything.  And  I  know  of  no  responsible  parties 
to  the  United  Nations  who  propose  that  such 
powers  should  be  given  the  organization. 

And  I  believe  that  the  positive  approach  which 
I  am  urging  on  you  will  be  the  more  effective  if 
we  go  about  it  realistically.  We  should  take  into 
account  that  when  the  United  Nations  was  estab- 
lished the  impression  was  somehow  spread  that 
international  peace  was  thereby  assured.  In  its 
extreme  versions,  this  impression  depicted  the 
United  Nations  as  some  sort  of  mysterious  and 
magical  instrument  that  would  of  itself  shape  an 
equitable  and  a  durable  world  peace.  This  was  as 
tragically  in  error  as  the  assumption  that  the 
Communist  leopard  had  changed  his  spots — that 
the  chemistry  of  Soviet  imperialism  had  been  so 
altered  as  to  transform  Russia  into  a  peace-loving 
and  cooperative  ally. 


We  now  know  different.  And  furthermore, 
now  that  we  have  survived  the  shattering  of  the 
illusion  of  an  easy  and  automatic  peace,  we  are 
better  geared  to  what  will  be  required  of  us.  We 
have  achieved  the  sober  realization  that  the 
United  Nations  is  no  more  than  the  arena  in  which 
peace  can  be  won.  And  that  if  we  are  to  win  it, 
there  is  plenty  of  hard  work  to  do. 

Accomplishments  of  the  U.N. 

To  reach  full  effectiveness,  this  positive  ap- 
proach needs  a  solid  underpinning.  And  we  find 
that  underpinning  is  what  the  organization  has 
already  accomplished — despite  an  unremitting 
Soviet  effort  to  immobilize  it.  I  am  sure  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
achievements  of  the  United  Nations.  Neverthe- 
less, I  want  to  run  down  the  list  briefly  here.  I 
think  we  can  all  stand  a  reminder  that  collectively 
the  record  is  impressive  and  that  individually 
these  accomplishments  have  a  significance  which 
will  be  felt  for  years  to  come.  Although  we  know 
that  the  world  situation  is  explosive,  and  that 
fighting  which  started  out  as  a  small  war  could 
easily  spread  and  become  a  big  war,  we  tend  to 
forget  about  the  small  wars,  and  the  wars  that 
didn't  happen. 

First,  then,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  the 
United  Nations  has  helped  get  under  control  a 
number  of  small  wars  that  could  have  set  off  the 
holocaust  that  we  are  struggling  to  prevent.  This 
activity  has  been  well  described  as  putting  out 
brush  fires.  To  continue  the  figure,  the  United 
Nations  responded  when  the  alarm  rang  in  Pales- 
tine, Indonesia,  Kashmir,  and  Greece  and  ex- 
tinguished the  blaze.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  how  many  fires  of  this  kind  never 
got  started  because  of  the  United  Nations.  Take 
for  example  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  north- 
ern Iran  in  1946.  That  situation  had  a  dangerous 
potential — until  the  Soviet  troops  were  with- 
drawn in  response  to  pressure  from  the  United 
Nations. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  three  new  nations  owe  their 
existence  to  United  Nations  action.  I  refer  to 
Israel,  Indonesia,  and  Libya.  I  do  not  say  that 
all  is  smooth  and  untroubled  with  regard  to  these 
three.  Quite  the  contrary — many  problems  re- 
main. But  we  have  good  reason  to  expect  that 
the  problems  will  be  settled  by  exchanges  of  words 
rather  than  of  bullets. 
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What  of  the  United  Nations  performance  in 
stopping  Communist  aggression  in  Korea?  In 
some  quarters  that  is  brushed  off  as  a  stalemate. 
But  that  is  far  from  the  fact.  In  Korea,  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  security  met  a  supreme  test. 
Seventeen  nations  joined  hands  to  stop  an  aggres- 
sion— and  stopped  it — without  starting  a  world 
war.  In  the  truce  negotiations,  we  established 
another  important  principle — that  Communist 
prisoners  of  war  shall  not  be  returned  to  commu- 
nism against  their  will.  No  one  can  honestly 
deny  that  these  are  major  achievements. 

You  may  hear  opponents  of  the  United  Nations 
dismiss  it  as  a  debating  society  which  the  Russians 
use  as  a  sounding  board  for  their  propaganda. 
In  the  sense  that  it  is  a  world  forum,  you  perhaps 
might  call  it  a  debating  society.  And  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  Russians  have  tried  to  use  it 
as  an  instrument  of  propaganda.  But  let's  keep 
our  eye  on  the  facts. 

As  a  forum,  the  United  Nations  has  done  yeo- 
man service  by  focusing  the  eyes  of  the  world  on 
Soviet  abuses  and  the  aggressive  character  of 
Communist  policy.  And  the  Soviet  attempt  to 
use  the  organization  as  a  sounding  board  has 
boomeranged.  The  United  States,  for  example, 
has  effectively  defended  itself  against  fraudulent 
Soviet  charges  such  as  those  accusing  us  of  waging 
bacteriological  warfare.  Ambassador  Lodge 
makes  it  a  policy  never  to  let  an  important  Soviet 
statement  go  unchallenged. 

We  have  not  been  content  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive. In  the  last  session,  we  brought  to  the 
General  Assembly  a  thoroughly  documented  case 
on  the  atrocities  the  Communists  committed  on 
United  Nations  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea.  We 
are  also  presenting  to  the  United  Nations  the  de- 
tails of  the  murderous  and  unprovoked  attack 
made  by  Communist  MIG's  on  a  Navy  patrol 
plane  which  was  over  the  high  seas.  Public  con- 
frontation of  the  Communists  with  crimes  such  as 
these  does  real  damage  to  their  cause.  And  the 
United  Nations  provides  the  ideal  setting  for  it. 

If  there  were  no  other  reasons — which  there 
are — this  advantage  which  the  United  Nations 
offers  the  free  nations  is  sufficient  to  warrant  our 
making  every  effort  to  keep  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the 
organization.  I  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
has  been  a  thorn  in  the  Soviet  side  from  the  be- 
ginning. Ambassador  Lodge  has  pointed  out — 
as  have  other  well-informed  officials — that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  caught  in  a  box.    They  can't  con- 


trol the  United  Nations.  They  can't  break  it  up. 
And  they  don't  dare  quit.  How  foolish  of  us  to 
talk  of  forcing  them  out.  Why  should  we  help 
them  solve  their  problems? 

Frankly,  the  question  of  Soviet  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  is  not  the  only  item  on  which 
I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning 
of  some  United  Nations  critics.  The  same  voices 
that  are  raised  in  the  cause  of  forcing  the  Commu- 
nists out  also  argue  that  if  Communist  China  is 
admitted,  the  United  States  should  withdraw. 
In  my  opinion,  to  do  so  would  be  folly.  Assum- 
ing that  we  are  beaten  on  this  issue,  does  it  make 
any  sense  to  pull  out  and  leave  the  field  clear  for 
the  Communists? 

I  said  "assuming  that  we  are  beaten."  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  I  don't  believe  we  will  be  beaten. 
Remember,  the  charter  specifies  that  peace-loving 
nations  are  eligible  for  membership.  The  As- 
sembly, by  an  overwhelming  vote,  formally 
labeled  Red  China  an  aggressor  in  Korea.  Pei- 
ping  has  failed  to  clear  its  record.  Instead,  the 
aggressors  have  compounded  their  crimes  with 
prisoner-of-war  atrocities,  with  unprovoked  at- 
tacks on  American  planes,  and  with  aiding  and 
abetting  Communist  expansion  into  Northern 
Viet-Nam. 

The  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  are  not 
fools  nor  are  they  dupes  of  the  Communists.  They 
are  rational  people  and  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  respond  to  Red  China's  record — and  rest  as- 
sured we  intend  to  see  that  it  is  presented  in  full 
detail — by  refusing  her  admission  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  by  a  good  majority. 

Constructive  Activities  of  the  U.N. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  the  positive  approach 
to  the  United  Nations,  I  believe  we  should  give 
maximum  emphasis  to  the  many  constructive  ac- 
tivities in  which  it  is  engaged.  Far  too  little  is 
said  of  the  progress  made — of  the  striking  achieve- 
ments— of  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  area  of  en- 
deavor lies  the  best  hope  of  a  better  life  for  many 
of  the  world's  millions. 

Individually,  the  technical  assistance  projects 
may  seem  small  when  measured  against  the  great 
issues  of  the  cold  war.  Collectively  they  com- 
prise a  dramatic  demonstration  of  man's  capacity 
to  work  out  his  own  economic  salvation  through 
mutual  aid  and  self-help.     For  example,  a  $40 
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thousand  expenditure  to  introduce  hybrid  seed  in 
Europe  added  $24  million  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
gion's corn  crop  in  a  single  year.  India  is  using 
a  $7.5  million  bank  loan  to  reclaim  land  that  will 
produce  500  thousand  tons  of  wheat  annually. 
Specific  industries  in  Israel  and  India  have  been 
able  to  increase  their  labor  productivity  200  per- 
cent by  taking  the  advice  of  International  Labor 
Organization  experts. 

In  the  important  field  of  health,  there  have  been 
great  strides  made.  Campaigns  run  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  last  year  resulted  in  the  vaccina- 
tion of  8  million  children  against  tuberculosis  and 
another  20  million  were  protected  against  ma- 
laria. Cooperative  action  in  Greece  has  almost 
freed  the  Greek  people  of  malaria— a  disease  from 
which  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  country's 
population  suffered  as  recently  as  5  years  ago. 
Institutes  of  tropical  medicine  particularly  in 
Latin  America  are  making  progress  toward  the 
control  of  a  number  of  tropical  diseases  that  have, 
for  centuries,  plagued  the  inhabitants  of  warm 
climates. 

Because  of  their  humanitarian  character,  proj- 
ects launched  by  technical  assistance  groups  have 
a  warm  appeal.  But,  beyond  this,  these  efforts 
have  a  very  practical  side.  They  are  the  alterna- 
tive which  the  free  world  can  offer  to  the  appeal 
of  communism.  And  they  are,  further,  the  stuff 
of  which  peace  will  be  built  because  they  dry  up 
the  wellsprings  of  unrest  and  war. 

It  is  clear  to  us  all  that  we  must  have  peace. 
We  are  also  well  aware  that  a  real  peace  which 
will  endure  has  certain  basic  components.  And 
if  we  give  the  matter  thought  we  will  realize  that 
the  establishment  of  the  components  must  come 
first.  The  settlement  of  disputes  by  compromise 
and  negotiation  is  an  essential.     So  is  a  universal 


recognition  of  the  principles  of  international  law 
and  order.  So  is  the  realization  that  peoples  will 
not  willingly  submit  to  slow  starvation  or 
acquiesce  for  long  to  a  frustration  of  their 
legitimate  aspirations. 

For  these  and  other  components  that  could  be 
mentioned,  the  United  Nations  provides  an  effec- 
tive instrument,  perhaps  the  only  effective  instru- 
ment presently  available  to  us.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  keep  that  fact  ever  before  us.  With  this 
in  view,  it  is  then  obvious  that  the  United  Nations 
has  to  work — and  that  it  is  up  to  us,  and  people 
like  us  elsewhere  in  the  world,  to  make  it  work. 

If  experience  shows  us  that  the  organization 
needs  to  be  stronger,  let  us  strengthen  it.  If  it 
needs  perfecting,  let  us  improve  it.  But  above 
all,  let  us  approach  this  great  task  that  lies  before 
us — the  building  of  a  peace — with  an  abiding  and 
unshakeable  faith  in  our  ability  to  reach  our 
objective  and  in  the  United  Nations  as  a  means  of 
getting  there. 


Visit  of  Malcolm  MacDonald 

Press  release  505  dated  September  10 

His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Malcolm 
MacDonald,  Commissioner  General  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Southeast  Asia,  will  be  visiting  Can- 
ada on  leave  during  the  month  of  September. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  taken  this  opportunity 
to  invite  him  and  Mrs.  MacDonald  to  visit  Wash- 
ington on  October  7  for  a  few  days  before  he 
returns  to  Southeast  Asia.  This  visit  gives  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  repay  in  part  the 
hospitality  extended  by  Mr.  MacDonald  to  the 
many  Americans,  including  the  Vice  President, 
who  in  recent  years  have  visited  Singapore,  where 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  his  headquarters. 
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Foreign  Economic  Policy  and  the  National  Security 


by  Thorsten  V.  KaMjarvi 


The  basic  aim  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  improve 
the  security  and  well-being  of  the  United  States. 
This  objective  is  generally  accepted  and  under- 
stood. What  is  less  widely  appreciated  is  the 
fact  that  our  international  economic  policies  are 
a  major  instrument  for  achieving  this  objective. 
In  fact,  unless  we  can  regain  and  step  up  the  initia- 
tive in  the  foreign  economic  field,  U.S. 
leadership  in  the  free  world  is  threatened. 

There  is  a  ready  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  our 
political  and  military  arrangements  with  other 
countries,  such  as  Nato,  make  a  direct  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  U.S.  security  and  well- 
being.  It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  explain 
why  the  Schuman  plan  or  the  European  Payments 
Union  should  command  active  U.S.  support.  And 
when  it  comes  to  such  questions  as  an  increase  in 
U.S.  duties,  or  the  imposition  of  quota  restric- 
tions, the  connection  with  our  broad  foreign  policy 
objectives  seems  tenuous  indeed. 

What,  indeed,  is  the  connection  between  the 
national  security  and  our  trade  policy?  Why 
should  the  individual  American  concern  himself 
with  so  technical  a  subject  and  one  seemingly  so 
unrelated  in  any  direct  way  to  the  effective  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs  and  the  safeguarding  of  our 
security  ? 

The  answers  lie  in  the  basic  nature  of  our  pres- 
ent foreign  policy,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
I  shall  return  in  a  moment. 

Denmark  as'an  Example'of  Our  Problem 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  helpful  to  take  one 
country  as  an  example  of  how  economic  consider- 
ations are  intertwined  with  political  and  security 
considerations.  I  have  selected  Denmark  for  that 
example  because  she  is  small  in  size  and  resources, 
and  because  our  problems  with  Denmark  are  not 
of  crisis  proportions. 


Denmark  is  a  country  of  4  million  people  with  a 
remarkably  high  standard  of  living.  She  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Western  defense  system; 
occupies  a  strategic  position  between  East  and 
West;  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  Nato, 
the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation,  and  the  European 
Payments  Union.  From  a  strategic  and  security 
standpoint,  she  is  of  real  significance  to  us.  If 
Denmark  is  to  be  able  to  contribute  effectively  to 
the  mutual  defense  effort  of  the  free  world,  she 
must  be  economically  strong. 

Denmark's  economy  is  primarily  agricultural, 
although  since  the  war  she  has  been  striving  to 
increase  diversification  and  as  a  result  her  indus- 
trial production  has  increased  about  100  percent 
since  1945.  The  Danish  balance-of-payments 
position,  until  recently,  has  been  close  to  equilib- 
rium. This  was  achieved,  in  large  part,  through 
the  maintenance  of  restrictions  on  imports. 

The  main  Danish  problem  now  is  that  of  achiev- 
ing a  level  of  exports  sufficient  to  pay  for  needed 
increased  imports.  Both  production  and  the 
standard  of  living  in  Denmark  are  in  a  major 
measure  dependent  upon  foreign  trade,  which  is 
high  in  comparison  with  most  other  countries. 
Over  one-third  of  Denmark's  national  production 
is  traded  for  goods  and  services  from  abroad. 
More  than  60  percent  of  the  total  exports  are  agri- 
cultural products  such  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
bacon,  meat,  and  canned  goods.  Almost  all  raw 
materials  are  imported  from  abroad.  It  is  there- 
fore clear  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
economic  activity  Denmark  must  realize  substan- 
tial earnings  through  exports.  Since  World  War 
II  caused  a  shift  in  Danish  trading  patterns,  Dan- 
ish dependence  on  U.  S.  markets  has  increased. 
What  we  do  has  a  great  impact  on  the  whole 
Danish  economy. 
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The  amount  of  butter  coming  into  this  country 
from  Denmark  before  World  War  II  was  a  tiny 
part  of  our  total  butter  consumption,  but  it  was  of 
great  significance  to  the  Danish  balance  of  pay- 
ments. From  1942  to  the  present  we  have  main- 
tained a  virtual  embargo  on  Danish  butter. 

As  for  the  blue  cheese  industry,  we  encouraged 
its  expansion  in  order  that  Denmark  might  be 
able  to  earn  the  dollars  needed  to  buy  essential 
U.  S.  goods.  Technical  assistance  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan  was  given  to  improve  marketing  and 
packaging  techniques,  although  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping this  industry  came  from  Danish  investment. 
The  imposition  of  a  quota  on  blue  cheese  under 
section  104  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  not 
only  stunted  the  development  of  this  industry  but 
also  made  potential  exporters  of  other  commod- 
ities apprehensive  about  investing  capital  in  order 
to  produce  goods  for  the  U.  S.  market. 

Set  against  this  was  the  fact  that  Denmark,  even 
with  her  own  strong  agricultural  production, 
bought  more  than  $5  million  worth  of  agricultural 
products  from  the  United  States  in  1952.  Indeed, 
in  overall  trade  we  sold  Denmark  twice  as  much  in 
1952  as  we  bought  from  her. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  carefully  avoided 
discussing  our  own  domestic  considerations  which 
produced  the  restrictive  measures.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  discount  them;  but  my  present 
purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  security  and  political 
aspects.  Thus  I  must  conclude  that  in  this  instance 
our  actions  economically  had  not  been  considered 
in  their  political  and  security  perspectives. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  consequences  of  our  eco- 
nomic actions,  because  we  want  Denmark  to  be  a 
cooperative  and  friendly  ally  in  the  free  world's 
security  efforts.  We  want  her  to  continue  to  coop- 
erate in  our  East- West  trade  control  system,  to  give 
one  example. 

Denmark  has  been  under  pressure  recently  to 
enter  into  a  trade  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
to  construct  additional  tankers  for  the  Soviets  in 
return  for  vital  raw  materials.  The  Danes  have 
resisted  this  Soviet  attempt  to  crack  the  West's 
security  controls. 

Another  recent  issue  with  Denmark  has  been  the 
request  for  permission  for  Scandinavian  airlines 
to  fly  the  great  circle  route  to  the  United  States. 
Here  again  the  question  of  economics  and  politics 
is  very  much  intertwined.  Scandinavian  countries 
have  a  vital  concern  in  the  establishment  of  such 
a  route,  but  our  domestic  airlines  have  opposed  it. 


Recently  I  had  the  honor  of  signing  papers  with 
the  Scandinavian  representatives  in  Washington 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  such  an  airline.1 
However,  our  Government  took  this  step  only  after 
a  great  deal  of  soul-searching. 

Danish  Cooperation 

Our  economic,  political,  and  security  problems 
with  Denmark  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Politically  and  strategically  the  Danes  have  in  the 
past  pursued  a  policy  of  neutrality,  in  line  with 
Scandinavian  tradition.  Danish  participation  in 
Nato,  the  development  of  a  Danish  defense  force, 
and  Danish  cooperation  in  Greenland  are  a  definite 
abandonment  of  that  policy.  Denmark  has  proved 
herself  a  loyal  member  of  the  East- West  trade 
control  system  even  at  the  expense  of  trade  that  is 
vital  and  important  to  her.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment now  faces  a  difficult  economic  situation,  as  a 
result  of  which  offers  of  trade  with  Soviet-bloc 
countries  seem  all  the  more  attractive.  These 
offers  become  even  more  enticing  when  the  West 
shows  signs  of  increased  protectionism.  High 
tariffs,  imposition  of  quantitative  restrictions,  and 
restrictive  state  trading  are  creating  great  hard- 
ships for  Denmark,  which  is  a  very  efficient 
producer. 

It  is  therefore  readily  apparent  why,  in  our  own 
security  interest,  we  must  weigh  our  economic  ac- 
tions carefully  and  consider  their  impact  on  our 
political  and  security  objectives.  Insofar  as  Den- 
mark is  concerned,  we  must  keep  uppermost  in 
our  minds  that  we  wish  to  have  Denmark's  con- 
tinued cooperation  in  the  free  world's  defense  ef- 
fort and  that  any  restrictive  economic  action  which 
threatens  that  objective  should  be  avoided.  The 
same  interrelationship  of  our  economic  actions 
with  our  political  and  defense  objectives  extends 
to  all  areas  of  the  free  world. 

General  Policies 

United  States  policy  is  predicated  on  the  idea 
that  we  strengthen  U.S.  security  by  solidifying 
our  ties  with  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  built  a  web  of  relations  which, 
taken  together,  amount  to  an  alliance  among  vir- 
tually all  free-world  nations — Nato,  Anzus,  Oas, 
our  ties  with  Japan  and  with  the  Philippines,  and 
most  recently  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense  Treaty.     But   these    ties   are    not   purely 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  251. 
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military  or  political.  An  alliance  without  eco- 
nomic underpinnings  would  be  inadequate  and 
unreliable. 

Success  in  modern  warfare  depends  upon  the 
basic  economic  strength  of  the  nations  involved. 
A  modern  war  cannot  be  fought  without  access  to 
highly  complex  and  expensive  materials  and 
equipment  and  without  the  means  to  support  the 
civilian  economy  at  the  same  time.  A  country 
can  maximize  its  ability  to  contribute  to  a  common 
military  cause  if  it  maintains  a  high  level  of  pro- 
duction through  the  most  efficient  use  of  its  human 
and  material  resources.  But  efficiency  is  reduced 
when  each  country  tries  to  build  on  its  own  re- 
sources alone.  Whenever  a  country  insists  on  pro- 
ducing things  which  it  can  purchase  more  cheaply 
abroad,  it  reduces  the  total  quantity  of  goods  avail- 
able to  it  as  well  as  to  its  trading  partners. 

The  amazing  productivity  of  the  American 
economy  is  in  considerable  measure  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  United  States  a  vast 
common  market,  virtually  free  from  internal  re- 
strictions on  trade  and  the  movement  of  capital. 
Our  efforts  in  the  international  field  to  promote  a 
freer  system  of  trade  and  payments  and  a  freer 
flow  of  capital  are  aimed  fundamentally  at  achiev- 
ing a  more  efficient  international  use  of  resources 
and  thereby  maximizing  the  economic  and  military 
strength  of  the  free  world. 

Concerted  efforts  are  also  being  made  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  achieve  a  maximum  military  potential 
by  integrating  the  economies  of  the  countries 
within  the  Soviet  bloc.  Some  measure  of  success 
has  been  achieved  through  a  centrally  directed  al- 
location and  use  of  resources  for  this  purpose. 
The  Soviet  drive  underlines  the  importance  of 
removing  those  restrictions  and  impediments 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  efficient  use 
of  resources  in  the  free  world. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  our  support 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  takes  on 
added  significance.  These  are  the  instruments 
through  which  we  try  jointly  with  other  countries 
to  establish  a  world  trading  system  that  will  pro- 
vide a  real  basis  for  high  standards  of  living  and 
a  maximum  contribution  to  military  security. 
There  may  be  nothing  dramatic  about  technicians 
from  34  countries  spending  months  of  laborious 
work  negotiating  an  agreement  involving  8,800 
tariff  concessions.  And  it  may  take  several  years 
or  longer  before  the  full  economic  effects  of  the 


action  are  realized.  But  the  fact  that  the  results 
may  be  imperceptible  from  day  to  day  does  not 
make  them  less  important. 

Our  alliances  with  other  countries  of  the  free 
world  consist  of  far  more  than  the  provisions  of 
formal  agreements  to  which  we  may  jointly  be 
party.  The  formal  undertakings  are  in  fact 
largely  reflections  of  the  sense  of  mutuality  of  in- 
terest shared  by  the  peoples  of  the  countries  in- 
volved. To  the  extent  that  this  feeling  is  shaken 
by  economic  fears  or  disputes,  the  military  alliance 
can  be  weakened  or  destroyed. 


Fears  Caused  by  U.S.  Actions 

Many  examples  of  such  fears  or  disputes  could 
be  cited.  Foreign  governments  and  representa- 
tives are  still  concerned  with  the  damage  that 
might  be  expected  in  their  countries  from  a  reces- 
sion in  the  United  States.  Demands  to  curb  im- 
ports of  petroleum  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
Venezuelans  as  to  whether  we  really  care  about 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  which  is  so  closely 
tied  to  oil  exports  to  the  United  States.  Rela- 
tively small  actions,  such  as  the  failure  of  a  low- 
bidding  English  concern  to  obtain  a  government 
contract  for  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  have  caused 
tremendous  ill  feeling  abroad.  Such  actions  and 
the  retaliations  to  which  they  give  rise  create  an 
atmosphere  inimical  to  the  building  up  of  political 
and  ideological  loyalties  among  peoples.  And 
without  strong  loyalties  political  alliances  remain 
fragile  at  best. 

In  our  efforts  to  prevent  actions  harmful  to  the 
free-world  security  system,  we  face  the  practical 
dilemma  posed  by  the  conflict  between  the  special 
and  often  short-run  interest  of  particular  domestic 
economic  groups  and  the  more  general  longer-run 
national  need  for  free-world  strength  and  soli- 
darity. Much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  people 
concerned  with  foreign  economic  affairs  is  devoted 
to  assuring  that  in  resolving  these  conflicts  the 
longer-run  national  interest  is  adequately  taken 
into  account. 


Need  To  Inspire  Hope  Abroad 

Increased  Soviet  efforts  at  subversion  are  now 
directed  toward  the  people  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  Communist  propaganda  appeal 
runs  largely  in  terms  of  the  "hopelessness"  of  the 
present  economic  situation  of  the  masses  in  these 
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areas  and  their  "subservience"  to  the  economic, 
political,  and  strategic  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Since  many  of  these  areas  have  never  known  po- 
litical democracy  in  our  sense,  a  counterappeal  in 
terms  of  the  advantages  of  Western  democracy  is 
apt  to  seem  abstract  and  not  too  meaningful. 
What  is  needed  is  steady  economic  improvement 
and  the  fostering  of  a  sense  of  hope  for  the  future. 

To  be  effective,  a  program  for  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  must  appeal  to  these  basic  aspirations. 
The  instruments  available  to  the  United  States 
consist  of  the  technical  assistance  program,  a 
modest  amount  of  economic  aid  (mostly  in  Asia), 
the  temporary  availability  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses, the  lending  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  our  participation  in  the  International 
Bank.  Although  their  importance  should  not  be 
minimized,  these  various  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance, taken  together,  contribute  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  resources  that  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries need  for  economic  growth.  An  additional 
contribution  is,  of  course,  made  by  U.S. 
private  capital  but,  outside  of  Latin  America  and 
the  oil  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  private  U.S. 
investment  in  underdeveloped  areas  has  not  been 
substantial.  Moreover,  private  capital  can  be 
influenced  by  U.S.  action  only  to  a  minor  extent. 
It  has  to  be  attracted  by  the  foreign  countries 
themselves. 

A  basic  problem  we  face  in  underdeveloped 
countries  is  that  economic  improvement  depends 
in  large  part  on  policies  pursued  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments. Proper  policies  on  their  part  can 
greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  contribu- 
tion. Although  we  recognize  and  respect  the  di- 
versity of  values  and  institutions  in  other  coun- 
tries, a  substantial  inflow  of  private  capital 
depends  upon  the  adoption  of  policies  conducive 
to  local  investment  and  initiative  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rational  system  of  priorities  in 
development  programs.  It  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage appropriate  monetary,  fiscal,  and  other 
policies  in  order  to  help  trigger  off  a  development 
process  in  economically  stagnant  countries  and 
to  cope  with  the  danger  of  runaway  inflation  in 
economies  undergoing  rapid  development.  These 
actions,  of  course,  are  basically  for  other  coun- 
tries to  adopt.  When  we  encourage  appropriate 
actions  along  this  line,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  "intervention." 

We  aim  to  improve  our  security  not  only  by 
building  the  strength  and  cohesiveness  of  the  free 


world  but  also  by  retarding  the  buildup  of  Soviet 
economic  power  internally  and  the  extension  of 
Soviet  influence  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain.  We 
seek  to  accomplish  these  objectives  through  a  co- 
operative system  of  strategic  trade  controls  and 
through  specific  efforts  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a 
dangerous  reliance  on  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
on  the  part  of  free-world  countries. 

The  ability  of  other  countries  to  refrain  from 
selling  strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc  depends 
in  good  measure  upon  their  ability  to  market  such 
goods  elsewhere  in  the  free  world.  Similarly,  the 
avoidance  of  undue  general  reliance  on  Soviet 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  on  Soviet  markets 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  other  channels  of 
trade  remain  open. 

Some  Specific  Area  Policies 

The  achievement  of  many  of  our  specific  for- 
eign policy  objectives  for  particular  areas  can  be 
advanced  through  programs  primarily  of  an  eco- 
nomic nature. 

Western  Europe 

In  Western  Europe,  for  example,  the  United 
States  has  been  fostering  closer  political  and  eco- 
nomic integration  as  a  means  of  more  fully  devel- 
oping the  strength  of  the  area  commensurate  with 
the  richness  of  its  human  and  material  resources. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  realizes  that  the 
most  practical  way  to  permit  Germany  to  assume 
her  role  in  the  common  defense  without  alienating 
France  and  Benelux  is  to  merge  Germany  into  a 
large  complex  of  Western  European  nations. 

The  major  concrete  step  already  taken  in  this 
direction  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community.2  In'  this  organization 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Benelux  have  each 
relinquished  to  a  supranational  body  powers  over 
basic  industries  such  as  have  never  before  been 
yielded  by  sovereign  governments.  Without  af- 
firmative U.  S.  support  from  the  beginning,  it  is 
unlikely  that  this  unprecedented  step  could  have 
been  taken.  At  a  critical  time,  when  the  fate  of 
the  European  Defense  Community  was  hanging 
in  the  balance,  the  United  States  sought  to 
strengthen  the  Csc  by  providing  a  substantial  loan 
to  its  High  Authority  as  evidence  of  our  faith  in 
the  European  integration  movement.3    The  link 


2  For  an  article  on  the  Community,  see  ibid.,  June  8, 
1953,  p.  799. 

3  Ibid.,  May  3, 1954,  p.  671. 
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between  economic  action  and  political  objective  is 
direct  and  clear. 

For  Western  Europe  as  a  whole  the  United 
States  has  encouraged  closer  economic  ties  through 
the  elimination  of  national  trade  and  payments 
barriers.  Under  the  Oeec  trade  liberalization 
program,  supported  by  the  credit  and  clearing 
arrangements  of  the  European  Payments  Union, 
most  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  quantitative  barriers 
against  each  other.  But  the  success  of  further 
measures  in  the  same  direction  depends  heavily 
on  the  example  provided  by  the  United  States. 

Asia 

In  the  Far  East  our  security  plans  include  the 
development  of  Japan  as  an  outpost  of  strength  in 
the  free  world's  efforts  to  stem  Soviet  aggression 
in  that  area.  To  achieve  this  objective,  Japan 
must  assume  the  major  responsibility  for  her  own 
defense  and  become  a  defense  base  for  the  area  as 
a  whole.  These  military  objectives  cannot  be 
achieved,  however,  unless  the  Japanese  economic 
position  markedly  improves. 

With  an  arable  land  area  less  than  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, Japan  must  support  a  population  of  86 
million.  Under  these  circumstances,  Japan  is  de- 
pendent on  international  trade.  She  must  export 
in  order  to  earn  the  currency  she  needs  for  her 
vital  food,  raw  material,  and  other  imports.  But 
today  Japan's  trade  is  seriously  out  of  balance. 

The  Japanese  trade  deficit  in  1953  was  over  a 
billion  dollars.  Much  of  this  deficit  has  been  made 
up  in  recent  years  through  our  special  expendi- 
tures in  Japan  related  to  the  war  in  Korea.  With 
the  end  of  the  fighting  in  Korea,  the  slack  will 
have  to  be  made  up  either  through  subsidy  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  or  through  the  development  of  ade- 
quate trade  within  the  free  world.  Obviously, 
the  solution  should  be  sought  in  increasing  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  the 
free  world. 

In  Southeast  Asia  we  have  a  military  objective 
which  can  be  attained  only  if  certain  basic  eco- 
nomic adjustments  take  place.  Through  our  for- 
eign economic  policy  we  have  been  seeking  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  adjustments. 

We  have  assisted  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  region,  the  ultimate  results  of  which  should 
raise  standards  of  living  and  increase  the  market 
for  products  of  the  free  world,  including  Japan. 
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Steps  are  now  being  examined  to  aid  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  Japanese  productive  facilities 
through  the  extension  to  that  country  of  a  pro- 
gram of  industrial  technical  assistance. 

Of  major  significance  have  been  our  efforts  to 
influence  the  degree  of  access  offered  to  Japanese 
goods  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  free 
nations.  In  the  process  we  have  encountered  op- 
position from  domestic  interests  (e.  g.  the  West 
Coast  tuna  industry)  and  a  deep  fear  of  a  re- 
surgent Japan  on  the  part  of  Australia  and  other 
countries  in  the  area.  Nevertheless,  some  limited 
success  was  achieved  last  year  under  U.S.  pressure 
when  the  contracting  parties  to  the  Gatt  per- 
mitted Japan  to  associate  with  the  group  and  al- 
lowed her  to  acquire  some  of  the  rights  of  a  con- 
tracting party.4  Further  progress  can  be  made 
through  concrete  steps  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  lower  its  own  tariffs  on  Japanese  goods 
and  through  our  making  concessions  to  third  coun- 
tries which  in  turn  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  open  up  their  markets  to  Japanese  trade.  The 
President  with  the  knowledge  of  Congress  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  bringing  this  about. 

Latin  America 

In  Latin  America  the  United  States  has  pro- 
moted over  the  years  a  program  of  hemispheric 
solidarity.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  have  friendly 
republics  with  strong  economies  south  of  our  bor- 
der. Such  a  situation  would  not  only  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  economies  of  the  hemisphere  but  would 
also  help  to  gain  support  for  our  general  inter- 
national policies.  In  addition,  we  have  sought  to 
insure  profitable  opportunities  for  trade  and  in- 
vestment in  Latin  America. 

The  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference  at  Cara- 
cas serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  relation- 
ship between  our  total  foreign  policy  and  our  for- 
eign economic  policy.  Our  principal  objective  at 
Caracas  was  to  obtain  the  concrete  expression  of 
hemispheric  solidarity  that  was  embodied  in  the 
anti-Communist  resolution.  It  was  made  per- 
fectly clear  to  us,  however,  that  the  willingness  of 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  follow  our 
lead  in  political  matters  was  directly  dependent 
upon  concrete  evidence  of  U.S.  willingness  to  con- 
tribute more  fully  to  the  solution  of  the  major  eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  the  area.     It  was  in 


*  For  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Waugh  and 
a  summary  of  the  results  of  tbe  session,  see  ibid.,  Oct. 
12, 1953,  p.  495,  and  Nov.  16, 1953,  p.  677. 
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recognition  of  this  sentiment  that  Secretary  Dulles 
devoted  almost  two-thirds  of  his  speech  in  the 
plenary  to  economic  matters  and  in  addition  made 
a  personal  appearance  before  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee.5 United  States  acceptance  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  special  economic  conference  to  be  held 
later  this  year  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  also  widely 
interpreted  as  an  acknowledgment  of  U.S.  interest 
in  the  problems  of  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment which  are  of  central  concern  in  Latin 
America.  Our  preparations  for  the  Rio  Con- 
ference have  provided  us  with  the  occasion  for  a 
searching  reexamination  of  our  economic  policy 
toward  Latin  America. 

U.S.  Economic  Leadership 

The  United  States  occupies  a  position  of  eco- 
nomic leadership  regardless  of  its  wishes.  The 
question  is  whether  it  uses  this  position  for  good 
or  for  harm — that  is,  to  build  or  to  undermine  the 
strength  and  cohesiveness  of  the  free  world.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  U.S.  economic  policies 
could  operate  merely  as  a  neutral  force. 

The  predominance  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  economy  is  well  known.  With  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  we  account  for 
well  over  40  percent  of  the  world's  output  of  goods 
and  services.  We  generate  as  much  as  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  world's  savings.  Our  foreign  trade 
amounts  to  between  15  and  20  percent  of  the  world 
total.  We  are  the  largest  single  supplier  to,  and 
the  largest  single  market  for,  a  large  number  of 
individual  foreign  countries.  Accordingly,  the 
course  of  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  the  policies  we  pursue  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic field  assume  tremendous  importance  in 
terms  of  our  relations  with  our  allies. 

In  1949  we  had  a  slight  recession  here — a  drop 
in  our  national  income  of  3.4  percent.  We  hardly 
noticed  it.  But  during  this  mild  adjustment 
Western  Europe's  exports  to  the  United  States 
dropped  almost  22  percent.  Chile's  sales  to  us 
dropped  36  percent  and  Australia's  34  percent, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  economic  situation. 
Changes  of  this  degree  may  rock  the  economies 
of  friendly  countries,  directly  affect  the  jobs  and 
well-being  of  their  people,  and  often  create  threats 
to  political  stability. 

It  is  not  easy  for  Americans  to  appreciate  this 
great  sensitivity  of  other  countries  to  even  small 


Ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  379,  and  Mar.  22,  1954,  p.  426. 
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changes  in  economic  activity  in  the  United  States. 
Although  we  ourselves  have  suffered  severe  de- 
clines, they  have  not  in  our  lifetime  been  induced 
by  economic  forces  stemming  primarily  from 
abroad.  The  United  States  is  relatively  invulner- 
able to  economic  shocks  originating  in  foreign 
countries.  Our  foreign  trade  and  investments, 
though  of  major  importance  in  certain  particular 
lines,  are  in  the  aggregate  such  a  small  portion  of 
our  tremendous  national  income  that  the  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  withstand  external  shocks 
with  only  minor  disturbance.  This  relative  invul- 
nerability to  changes  from  abroad  is  a  reflection  of 
the  great  size  and  diversity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  of  the  high  degree  of  resiliency  with 
which  our  free  enterprise  and  free  market  system 
react  to  those  changes  which  do  occur. 

In  most  other  countries,  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  population  is  much  more  heavily 
dependent  on  direct  earnings  from  international 
trade  and  is  therefore  affected  to  a  much  greater 
degree  by  changes  both  in  the  physical  volume  of 
trade  and  in  the  prices  of  internationally  traded 
goods. 

This  dependence  is  dramatic  in  the  case  of  many 
underdeveloped  countries  whose  foreign  exchange 
earnings  are  highly  concentrated  in  a  few  pri- 
mary materials.  For  example,  60  percent  of 
Brazil's  income  from  exports  is  derived  from 
coffee ;  in  Chile,  51  percent  is  derived  from  copper ; 
Colombia,  78  percent  from  coffee;  Cuba,  82  per- 
cent from  sugar;  Venezuela,  97  percent  from  pe- 
troleum ;  Egypt,  89  percent  from  cotton ;  Indone- 
sia, 95  percent  from  tin  and  rubber;  Ceylon,  78 
percent  from  tea  and  rubber;  Iraq,  80  percent 
from  petroleum ;  Pakistan,  87  percent  from  cotton 
and  jute. 

Access  to  foreign  markets  is  also  far  more  vital  i 
for  some  highly  developed  countries  than  it  is  for  j 
the   United   States.    Though   large   in   absolute  I 
terms,  U.S.  exports  constitute  only  about  5  percent  1 
of  the  national  income.    The  United  Kingdom's 
exports  amount  to  21  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come; Canada's,  26  percent;  Denmark's,  27  per- 
cent ;  the  Netherlands',  46  percent ;  New  Zealand's, 
37  percent ;  Australia's,  21  percent. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  we  can  understand 
why  it  is  that  an  American  discussion  of  restric- 
tions on  wool  imports  is  front-page  news  in  Aus- 
tralia, although  it  is  barely  known  beyond  wool 
circles  in  the  United  States.  A  U.S.  decision 
to  subsidize  the  disposal  of  dairy  products  abroad 
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is  important  in  this  country  primarily  to  our 
dairy  interests.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  moment,  however,  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  a  country  such  as  New  Zealand,  one-quar- 
ter of  whose  exports  consists  of  dairy  products. 

Psychological  and  Propaganda  Factors 

It  is  not  only  the  actual  or  potential  conse- 
quences of  U.S.  economic  policies  which  cause 
them  to  assume  such  magnified  importance  abroad 
in  terms  of  our  political  and  security  objectives. 
Certain  psychological  realities  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  Because  the  United  States  is  so  big 
and  so  strong,  other  nations  expect  that  we  will 
act  more  in  terms  of  the  common  interest  of  the 
free  world  than  in  terms  of  a  narrow  conception 
of  U.S.  self-interest.  When  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  take  action  which  in  the  short- 
run  furthers  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbors,  it  may  be  quickly  forgotten.  The 
same  action  on  our  part  is  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  the  standards  of  responsibility  which  nations 
associate  with  our  position  of  leadership. 

Because  friendly  countries  are  conscious  of  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  United  States  for 
economic  good  and  economic  harm,  they  are  es- 
pecially sensitive  about  the  importance  of  prior 
consultation  when  we  contemplate  decisions  that 
can  affect  their  welfare. 

United  States  policies  which  threaten  or  dam- 
age the  interests  of  our  allies  are  not  only  in 
themselves  destructive  of  free-world  unity.  They 
constitute  propaganda  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  in  their  program  of  dividing  and 
conquering  the  world. 

Stalin,  before  his  death,  sketched  in  rough  out- 
line the  way  the  Communists  hoped  that  the  dis- 
unity of  the  free  world  could  be  achieved.  He 
saw  the  crisis  in  terms  of  inevitable  trade  con- 
flicts between  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  True, 
Stalin  is  dead,  and  the  music  coming  from  Mos- 
cow is  sometimes  soft  and  sweet.  But  recent 
moves  of  the  Kremlin  clearly  indicate  that  it  in- 
tends to  take  full  advantage  of  weaknesses  and 
divisions  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  free 
world. 

Malenkov  in  his  report  to  the  19th  Party  Con- 
gress on  October  5, 1952,  stated : 

American  imperialism  is  acting  today  not  only  as  an 
International  exploiter  and  enslaver  of  nations,  but  also 
as  a  force  that  is  disrupting  the  economies  of  the  other 


capitalist  countries.  ...  It  is  wrecking  the  historically 
established  multilateral  economic  ties  between  the  capi- 
talist countries  and  replacing  them  by  unilateral  ties  be- 
tween these  countries  and  the  U.S.  Boosting  their  ex- 
ports through  the  most  unscrupulous  dumping  while  at 
the  same  time  closing  their  home  market  to  foreign 
goods  .  .  .  ,  the  economic  policy  pursued  by  American  im- 
perialists is  bound  to  aggravate  the  antagonisms  between 
the  U.S.  and  other  capitalist  countries. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  apparently 
proceeding  on  the  theory  that  economics  is  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  West. 

Soviet  Tactics 

A  few  illustrations  drawn  from  the  trade  policy 
field  will  show  how  the  Soviet  world  seeks  to  ex- 
ploit recent  U.  S.  actions.  When  steps  were  initi- 
ated in  the  United  States  to  restrict  imports  of 
Australian  wool,  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  first 
time  in  2  years  entered  upon  a  program  of  buying 
wool  in  the  Australian  market.  When  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  turned  down  the  low  British  bid 
for  the  sale  of  generators  and  transformers  for 
the  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  the  Soviet  Union,  Bul- 
garia, Poland,  and  Rumania,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  offered  to  buy 
electrical  equipment,  including  transformers  and 
generators,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  When, 
in  the  spring  of  1953,  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  dried  whole  milk  were  embargoed  and 
a  number  of  dairy  products  were  placed  under 
quota,  representatives  of  two  Soviet-bloc  countries 
immediately  offered  to  buy  Swedish  dried  whole 
milk.  When  a  countervailing  duty  was  imposed 
on  Uruguayan  wool  tops  and  pressure  was  exerted 
to  curb  other  imports  from  Latin  America,  the 
Soviet  Union  pressed  for  the  completion  of  a  trade 
treaty  with  Argentina.  When  the  United  States 
recently  increased  the  tariff  on  Swiss  watches, 
Communist  newspapers  immediately  suggested 
that  the  Swiss  should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  depend  on  the  United  States  and  should 
seek  markets  in  the  East. 

This  partial  list  of  the  many  opportunities 
seized  upon  by  Communist  propaganda  makes 
clear  the  Soviet  intention  to  use  economics  to  di- 
vide the  free  world  in  order  to  conquer  it  by  peace- 
ful means  if  possible.  Victories  on  the  battlefields 
would  be  hollow  indeed  if  we  were  to  lose  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  on  the  eco- 
nomic front.  Survival  of  the  free  world  may  de- 
pend upon  the  way  in  which  we  use  our  position  of 
economic  leadership. 
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The  Demands  of  Economic  Leadership 

It  is  easier  to  point  out  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided 
than  it  is  to  formulate  an  affirmative  and  construc- 
tive foreign  economic  policy  commensurate  with 
our  position  in  the  free  world.  There  are,  how- 
ever, five  essential  ingredients  in  such  a  policy. 

(1)  The  United  States  must  maintain  a  high 
level  of  economic  activity  at  home,  not  only  for 
the  domestic  welfare  but  equally  because  of  the 
effects  of  a  decline  in  U.  S.  economic  activity  on 
the  well-being  of  friendly  countries. 

(2)  The  United  States  should  discuss  with 
friendly  foreign  governments  in  advance,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  genuine  consultation,  any  contemplated 
U.  S.  actions  significantly  affecting  their  economic 
well-being. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  consider  courses 
of  action  in  terms  of  the  national  interest  rather 
than  of  the  good  of  a  single  region  or  industry. 

(4)  The  United  States  should  adopt  a  long-run 
view  of  what  is  in  the  national  and  free-world 
common  interest,  showing  a  willingness  to  take 
constructive  economic  action  even  in  the  absence 
of  imminent  crises.  The  massive  relief  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  of  recent  years  bear  testimony 
to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to  situations  of  crisis.  Now 
that  these  programs  are  tapering  off,  our  position 
in  the  free  world  will  be  tested  by  our  initiative 
and  steadfastness  in  pursuing  the  same  goal  of 
strengthening  the  free  world  through  measures 
which  will  generally  be  less  dramatic  and  more 
conventional.  Our  policies  looking  toward  freer 
trade,  multilateral  convertibility,  and  economic 
development  should  be  strengthened  for  the  long 
pull. 

(5)  The  United  States  has  an  affirmative  in- 
terest in  the  economic  well-being  of  the  free  world 
and  should  assert  it  as  something  which  is  good  in 
itself  and  not  merely  as  a  defense  against  commu- 
nism. Even  if  there  were  no  Communist  threat, 
it  would  be  in  our  interest  to  promote  economic 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas  and  raise  the 
general  level  of  production  and  trade  in  the  world. 
The  worst  mistake  we  can  make  in  this  connection 
would  be  to  link  our  constructive  economic  pro- 
grams so  directly  and  obviously  to  our  military 
objectives  that  we  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  free- 
world  countries  as  to  whether  we  are  really  in- 
terested in  economic  welfare  as  something  which 
is  good  in  itself. 
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Our  conception  of  the  proper  role  of  govern- 
ment in  economic  affairs  is  much  more  narrow 
than  that  of  most  other  countries.  In  peacetime 
we  tend  to  think  primarily  in  terms  of  private 
action  rather  than  in  terms  of  governmental  ca- 
pabilities. For  us  the  major  normal  function  of 
government  in  the  economic  sphere  is  to  provide 
an  environment  in  which  private  enterprise  can 
flourish  free  from  artificial  restraints.  This  basic 
creed  we  carry  over  into  our  economic  relations 
with  other  countries.  Our  principal  specific  ob- 
jectives relate  to  the  removal  of  artificial  re- 
straints on  the  movement  of  goods,  services,  and 
capital,  whether  publicly  or  privately  imposed. 
We  seek  to  reduce  tariffs,  eliminate  quotas,  get  rid 
of  cartels,  do  away  with  exchange  restrictions, 
and  remove  restraints  on  foreign  investment.  We 
feel  that  the  Government  should  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  free  market  but  should  act  as 
the  promoter  and  guardian  of  conditions  under 
which  the  market  can  operate  most  effectively. 

Our  Concept  Not  Always  Understood 

This  conception  of  the  role  of  government  is  not 
shared  by  many  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 
To  these  countries,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be 
a  contradiction  between  our  vast  responsibilities 
as  leader  of  the  free  world  and  what  seems  like 
the  absence  of  a  bold,  positive,  and  constructive 
program  except  in  time  of  emergency.  This  differ- 
ence in  basic  premises  as  to  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing and  disappointment  abroad  in  regard  to 
our  economic  policies. 

Two  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  prob- 
lem. Raw-material  producing  countries  expect 
us,  as  the  largest  consumers  of  raw  materials,  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  stabilize  the  markets  for 
their  products.  In  reply  we  have  pointed  out  that 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  free  market  in  do- 
mestic agriculture  have  got  us  into  major  difficul- 
ties, and  that  the  most  constructive  contribution 
toward  greater  stability  which  we  can  make  would 
be  to  avoid  procurement  practices  which  disturb 
world  prices  and  to  temper  the  fluctuations  in  our 
own  economy.  Similarly,  some  underdeveloped 
countries  expect  the  United  States  itself  to  assume 
a  major  financial  obligation  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Our  position  has  been,  however,  that  pri- 
vate capital  must  provide  the  main  source  of  for- 
eign investment ;  except  for  special  situations,  the 
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direct  U.S.  contribution  should  be  limited  to  tech- 
nical assistance  and  a  limited  amount  of  public 
lending.  In  many  foreign  countries,  particularly 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  these  policies  give 
rise  to  a  feeling  that  the  United  States  has  not 
measured  up  to  its  responsibilities. 

A  major  task  for  U.  S.  foreign  economic  policy 
is  to  get  across  to  other  countries  an  understanding 
of  our  conception  of  the  role  of  government  in 
economic  affairs. 

At  stake  are  not  merely  our  economic  objectives. 
Our  political  and  security  objectives  are  also  in- 
volved, since  our  defenses  are  based  on  a  free- 
world  alliance.  If  this  alliance  is  to  be  strong 
enough  to  stem  Communist  pressure,  it  must  be 
built  on  a  solid  foundation  of  strong,  independent 
nations  acting  together.    This  development  will 


not  occur  by  itself ;  it  requires  cooperative  action. 

President  Eisenhower  has  stated  in  substance 
that  without  a  sound  economic  foundation  our  co- 
operative political  and  military  effort  in  the  free 
world  is  built  on  sand.  He  said  in  his  March  30 
message  to  Congress:  "If  we  fail  in  our  trade 
policy,  we  may  fail  in  all.  Our  domestic  employ- 
ment, our  standard  of  living,  our  security,  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  free  world — all  are  involved." 

We  cannot  afford  to  gamble.  Too  much  is  at 
stake.    We  must  make  our  trade  policy  succeed. 

•  Mr.  Kalijarvi,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 
His  article  is  based  on  an  address  made  on  August 
11  before  the  Georgetown  University  Air  Force 
ROTO,  Washington,  D.  O. 


Unprovoked  Attacks  by  Soviet  Aircraft 


Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 


I  have  been  instructed  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  a  problem  which  has  caused  the 
United  States  the  greatest  concern  and  which,  if 
it  were  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  might  endan- 
ger the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Soviet  representative  has 
just  told  you,  here  are  the  facts : 

On  September  4,  1954,  at  about  1818  local  time, 
a  United  States  Navy  aircraft  type  P2V  was 
attacked  without  warning  and  destroyed  by  two 
Soviet  aircraft  of  the  MIG  type.  Early  informa- 
tion as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  attack  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Soviet  Government  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  its  note  of 
September  5 2  was  in  error.  This  error  was  cor- 
rected upon  receipt  of  later  and  more  complete 
information.  This  new  information  showed  that 
the  attack  took  place  over  the  high  seas  at  a  point 

'Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Sept.  10    (US/UN 
press  release  1953). 
2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  13,  1954,  p.  364. 


42  degrees  15  north  latitude  and  134  degrees  24 
east  longitude.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is 
that  at  no  time  did  the  American  aircraft  approach 
closer  than  43  miles  to  the  Siberian  coast.  This 
point  was  never  in  dispute  in  any  of  the  reports 
or  the  communications  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  posi- 
tion at  which  this  attack  took  place. 

A  second  point  to  be  stressed,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  peaceful  nature  of  the  mission  of  the  aircraft. 
This  aircraft  took  off  from  Atsugi  Airfield  near 
Tokyo,  Japan,  on  a  routine  daylight  flight  over 
the  Sea  of  Japan  at  1354  local  time  on  September 
4.  This  flight  is  made  daily  for  weather  reports 
and  anti-submarine  surveillance  by  aircraft  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Such  operations,  involving 
the  defense  of  Japan,  are  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  security  treaty  with  that  country  dated  April 
28, 1952.  These  flights  provide  necessary  data  for 
weather  forecasting  in  the  Far  East  and  are  con- 
cerned with  the  movements  of  surface  ships,  sub- 
marines, and  aircraft  into  the  western  approaches 
of  Japan. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  attack  by  the  Soviet 
aircraft  give  good  indication  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  attack.  The  first  indication  which  the  crew 
of  the  United  States  aircraft  received  that  an 
attack  was  in  progress  was  the  sighting  of  a  plane 
diving  out  of  the  sun  at  the  United  States  aircraft. 
The  first  MIG  scored  no  hits.  The  second  MIG, 
likewise,  dived  out  of  the  sun  at  the  United  States 
aircraft.  It  scored  approximately  five  hits  in  the 
left  wing  causing  the  United  States  aircraft  to 
commence  leaking  gasoline.  The  first  MIG  then 
made  a  third  run  but  scored  no  hits.  At  that  time 
the  MIGs  departed  in  the  direction  of  the  Siberian 
coast. 

After  their  departure  the  United  States  aircraft 
began  to  lose  altitude  rapidly.  It  caught  fire  and 
fell  into  the  sea.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  air- 
craft was  trapped  in  the  sinking  fuselage  and 
now  can  only  be  presumed  to  have  lost  his  life. 

The  first  reports  of  this  attack  indicated  that 
the  United  States  aircraft  had  at  no  time  fired 
at  the  attacker.  Subsequent  information,  how- 
ever, showed  this  statement  to  be  in  error.  The 
United  States  aircraft,  however,  did  not  fire 
upon  the  Soviet  aircraft  until  the  second  attack 
was  made  on  it.  And  the  Soviet  contention  which 
you  have  heard  this  morning  that  we  opened  fire  is 
one  which  no  one  familiar  with  aviation  will 
accept.  I  am  not  an  aviator  myself,  but  compe- 
tent aviators  have  told  me,  as  I  am  sure  they  will 
tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  any  aviator  would 
know  that  it  was  suicide  for  a  Neptune  to  open  fire 
on  two  modern  jet  planes.  It  would  only  be  done 
as  a  desperate  last  resort.  So  our  aircraft  did 
not  open  fire  upon  Soviet  aircraft  until  the  second 
attack  was  made  upon  it.  On  the  third  attack 
the  United  States  aircraft  did  not  return  the  fire. 
This  point,  which  deserves  special  emphasis,  Mr. 
President,  can  not  be  disproved;  nor  can  it  be 
hidden  by  propaganda. 


No  Warning  of  Attack 

The  central  point  is  that  this  attack  in  the  inter- 
national air  space  over  the  high  seas  took  place 
without  warning;  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
attacking  Soviet  aircraft  to  determine  the  mis- 
sion or  the  identification  of  the  United  States  air- 
craft before  firing.  No  challenging  signals  were 
made  visually  or  by  radio. 

The  United  States  Government  considers  this 


unprovoked  attack  in  the  air  space  over  the  high 
seas  to  be  a  wanton  violation  of  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  adhered 
to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  its  ad- 
herence to  that  charter,  the  Soviet  Union  promised 
not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  all  know  and  understand  this  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
yet  today  the  United  States  has  the  duty  of  calling 
your  attention  to  this  violation,  which  has  led  not 
only  to  the  destruction  of  American  lives  and 
property  but  has  also  created  more  tension  in  a 
world  which  wants  peace,  in  a  world  trying  to 
check  the  very  forces  of  aggression  that  threaten 
to  destroy  us  all.  The  seriousness  of  this  incident 
is  clear. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  caused  by  this 
attack  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  such  sudden  and  unprovoked  attacks 
have  been  made  by  Soviet  aircraft.  A  whole 
series  of  incidents  can  be  recounted  wherein  lives 
and  property  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  such 
wanton  attacks  by  Soviet  aircraft.  Let  me 
recount  some  of  these  incidents: 

On  April  8,  1950,  an  unarmed  United  States 
aircraft  was  shot  down  by  Soviet  aircraft  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  In  this  attack  ten  American  lives 
were  lost. 

On  November  6,  1951,  an  American  weather 
aircraft  was  shot  down  by  a  Soviet  aircraft  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan  with  loss  of  ten  lives. 

On  November  19,  1951,  a  Soviet  fighter  forced 
an  unarmed  American  plane  down  onto  a  Hun- 
garian airfield.  The  four-man  crew  of  this  air- 
craft was  held  for  ransom.3 

On  October  7, 1952,  an  American  B-29  was  shot 
down  near  Hokkaido,  the  northernmost  island  of 
Japan.     Eight  lives  were  lost. 

On  March  15,  1953,  an  American  aircraft  was 
attacked  without  warning,  while  enroute  from 
Alaska  to  Japan,  with  no  loss  of  life;  the  attack- 
ing Soviet  planes  were  beaten  off.4 

On  July  29, 1953,  an  American  B-50,  on  a  peace- 
ful mission  over  the  Sea  of  Japan,  was  shot  down 
without  warning;  16  members  of  that  crew  are 


*  For  notes  on  this  case,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  22,  1952,  p.  981 ; 
Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  51;  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  258;  and  Apr.  6, 
1953,  p.  496. 

*  For  exchange  of  notes,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  577. 
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still  missing.5  The  co-pilot  was  rescued  and  told 
the  details  of  the  ruthless  attack  by  the  Soviet 
aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  these  details  are  presented  not 
merely  to  emphasize  the  needless  and  tragic  loss 
of  American  lives  or  of  American  property  which 
resulted  from  these  attacks.  It  is  the  pattern  of 
unprovoked  attacks  which  is  of  greatest  impor- 
tance. These  Soviet  actions  show  a  continuing 
disregard  for  the  generally  accepted  standards  of 
international  conduct.  This  is  very  disturbing  to 
the  American  Government  and  to  the  American 
people. 

Let  me  say  here  in  this  place  that  the  United 
States  is  not  the  only  nation  to  be  victimized  by 
such  a  hostile  action.  In  recent  times  Soviet 
aircraft  have  attacked  aircraft  of  Sweden,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Belgium. 

These  cases  add  emphasis  to  the  evidence  already 
presented.  A  common  danger  faces  all  of  us  if 
these  attacks  by  Soviet  aircraft  are  to  be  allowed 
to  go  unchallenged. 

U.S.  Adherence  to  Charter  Principles 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  re- 
mained inactive  in  the  face  of  the  threat  presented 
to  its  own  security  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
through  continuation  of  this  long  series  of  attacks 
on  peaceful  aircraft  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  United  States,  in  meeting  this  situation,  has 
been  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  charter 
which  require  all  members  to  seek  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  controversies.  This  principle  is  con- 
sistent with  the  deep-seated  American  conviction 
that  international  differences,  including  differ- 
ences that  involve  our  own  national  interests,  must 
be  disposed  of  through  procedures  of  peaceful 
settlement  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  justice. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  followed  the 
procedures  set  forth  so  wisely  by  the  founders  of 
this  organization  for  the  solution  of  disputes.  In 
each  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack  by  Soviet  air- 
craft, the  United  States  has  sought  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement  through  diplomatic  negoti- 
ation. In  each  case  an  energetic  protest  has  been 
made  to  the  Soviet  Government.  In  each  case 
assurances  have  been  sought  that  there  would  be 
no  repetition  of  these  aggressive  acts.   In  each  case, 


c  For  exchange  of  notes,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  179, 
and  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  206. 


therefore,  the  United  States  Government  has  put 
the  highest  value  on  the  need  to  preserve  the  peace. 

On  the  other  side,  in  each  case  the  course  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  to  use  highly  inaccurate 
versions  of  the  incidents  and  to  refuse  coopera- 
tion in  any  efforts  for  settlement. 

The  United  States  Government  will  not  be 
goaded  into  a  disregard  for  its  obligations.  In 
conformity  with  the  wise  provisions  of  chapter  6 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  it  has  sought 
peaceful  remedies  for  the  wrongs  done  to  it  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  long  felt  that  the  cor- 
rect forum  for  the  solution  of  such  problems  is 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  where  such 
cases  can  be  considered  on  their  merits.  The 
United  States  Government  realizes  that  the  judi- 
cial process  followed  by  the  Court  offers  the  best 
means  of  resolving  cases  of  this  type. 

In  pressing  our  diplomatic  claims  arising  out 
of  these  airplane  incidents,  we  have  had  in  mind 
ultimate  recourse  to  the  International  Court  for 
a  just  settlement.  But  only  4  months  ago  the 
United  States  Government  proposed  to  the  Soviet 
Government  that  the  issues  involved  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  aircraft  forced  down  in 
Hungary  be  submitted  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  for  adjudication.  Its  request  was  cate- 
gorically refused  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

In  light,  therefore,  of  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  respond  to  this  reasonable  pro- 
posal, we  believe  the  recent  attack  on  a  United 
States  aircraft  in  the  Far  East  makes  it  essential 
to  lay  this  problem  before  the  Security  Council. 

We  have  not  proposed  an  unreasonable  course 
in  these  cases  of  Soviet  attacks  on  our  aircraft. 
What  we  have  asked  and  continue  to  ask  is  that 
the  Soviet  Government  negotiate  in  good  faith 
on  a  bilateral  basis  for  a  settlement  of  the  claims 
presented.  We  have  asked  further  that,  if  a 
settlement  cannot  be  reached,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment consent  to  impartial  adjudication  of  the 
issues  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  United  States  itself  is  pre- 
pared to  do  in  the  case  of  similar  claims  which 
the  Soviet  Union  might  present.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  do  even  though  we  may  consider  the 
claims  put  forward  to  be  completely  without  foun- 
dation. For  example,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
pressed  claims  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  a  Soviet 
transport  in  Korea  during  the  recent  hostilities 
there.     Although    Soviet  claims   in   this   matter 
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have  been  refuted  by  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  facts,  we  are  likewise  prepared  to  see  this  issue 
subjected  to  international  adjudication. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  Government 
will  not  falter  in  its  search  for  peaceful  means  of 
solving  such  problems  as  the  one  presented  here 
today  to  this  Council.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  consult  with  all  peace-loving  members 
of  the  family  of  nations  in  seeking  methods  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  The  United  States 
Government  places  great  importance  on  the  role 
of  this  body  in  solution  of  disputes  which  might 


lead  to  the  further  disruption  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  considers  that  discussion  of 
this  issue  in  this  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
should  lead  to  a  speedier  and  more  equitable  solu- 
tion of  the  case  at  hand.  It  should  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  focusing  world  opinion  on  the  problem. 

The  United  States  is  confident  that  the  discus- 
sion here  may  contribute  materially  to  prevent 
repetition  of  these  incidents. 

These  are  the  purposes  of  this  appeal  by  the 
United  States  to  this  Council. 


Maintaining  and  Strengthening  the  U.N.  Collective  Security  System 


REPORT  OF  THE  COLLECTIVE  MEASURES  COMMITTEE 


U.N.  doc.  A/2713,  S/3283,  dated  August  30 

Introduction 

The  Collective  Measures  Committee  has  the 
honour  to  submit  herewith  its  third  report 1  to  the 
Security  Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly. 

1.  The  Committee  was  established  by  General  As- 
sembly resolution  377  A  (V)  of  3  November  1950,2 
and  its  work  was  continued  by  resolution  503  A 
(VI)  of  12  January  1952.3 

2.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Committee  dur- 
ing the  present  period  of  its  activities  are  set  out 
in  General  Assembly  resolution  703  (VII)  of 
17  March  1953,4  as  follows: 

2.  Requests  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  to 
continue  its  work  until  the  ninth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  as  directed  in  paragraph  4  below,  for  the 
maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations 
collective  security  system ; 

3.  .  .  . 


1  For  the  first  report,  see  Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  sixth  session,  Supplement  No.  13,  doc.  A/1891 ; 
for  the  .second,  see  ibid.,  seventh  session,  Supplement  No. 
17,  doc.  A/2215. 

[For  articles  reviewing  the  first  and  second  reports,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  12,  1951,  p.  771,  and  Nov.  3, 1952,  p.  717.] 

2  The  text  of  resolution  377  A  (V)  is  set  out  as  annex 
1  to  the  first  report,  and  as  annex  A  to  the  second 
report. 

3  The  text  of  resolution  503  A  (VI)  is  set  out  as  annex 
B  to  the  second  report. 

4  Resolution  703  (VII)  is  set  out  as  annex  1  to  the 
present  report.     [Annexes  not  printed  here. ] 


4.  Directs  the  Collective  Measures  Committee : 

(a)  To  pursue  such  studies  as  it  may  deem  desirable 
to  strengthen  the  capability  of  the  United  Nations 
to  maintain  peace,  taking  account  of  the  "Uniting  for 
peace"  resolution,  resolution  503  (VI)  and  the  pres- 
ent resolution ; 

(6)  To  continue  the  examination  of  information  re- 
ceived from  States  pursuant  to  the  "Uniting  for  peace" 
resolution,  resolution  503  (VI)  and  the  present  reso- 
lution ; 

(c)  In  the  light  of  its  studies,  to  suggest  to  the 
Security  Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly  such 
specific  ways  and  means  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
to  encourage  further  preparatory  action  by  States ; 

(d)  To  report  to  the  Security  Council  and  to  the 
General  Assembly  not  later  than  the  ninth  session  of 
the  Assembly. 

3.  Since  its  establishment  the  Committee  has  been 
composed  of  the  following  fourteen  Members  of 
the  United  Nations:  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Burma,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  Mexico,  Philip- 
pines, Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  States 
of  America,  Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia.  At  its 
17th  meeting  on  10  July  1954,  Mr.  Santiago  Perez- 
Perez  (Venezuela)  was  elected  Chairman  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Joao  Carlos  Muniz  (Brazil). 

Information  From  States  Relating  to  the  Steps 
Being  Taken  in  Implementation  of  the 
Recommendations  Made  by  the  General  Assembly 

4.  Resolution  703  (VII)  recommended  to  States 
Members,  and  invited  States  not  Members  of  the 
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United  Nations,  to  continue  and  intensify  their 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  and  of  resolution 
503  (VI),  and  to  keep  the  Committee  currently 
informed  of  the  progress  made.  As  stated  in  its 
second  report  (paragraph  26),  the  Committee  ad- 
dressed communications  to  Member  and  non- 
Member  States  recalling  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Assembly  concerning  collective 
measures.  As  at  7  October  1952,  responses  had 
been  received  from  thirty-two  States;  these  re- 
sponses were  summarized  in  annex  G  to  the  sec- 
ond report.  Since  that  date  responses  have  been 
received  from  five  additional  States  and  these  are 
summarized  in  annex  2  to  the  present  report. 

Question  of  a  United  Nations  Volunteer  Reserve 

5.  The  second  report  of  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
formation  of  a  United  Nations  Volunteer  Reserve, 
indicated  that  the  Committee  had  been  able  to 
give  only  preliminary  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  first  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  in  this  regard.  The  Committee 
was  subsequently  advised  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral did  not  wish,  for  the  time  being,  to  proceed 
with  the  proposals.  The  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  no  further  action  or  study  by  it  is 
required  on  this  question. 

Replacements  on  the  Panel  of  Military  Experts 

6.  During  1953  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  requested  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  terminate  the  appointments  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Willis  D.  Crittenberger  and  Lieutenant- 
General  Hubert  R.  Harmon  as  members  of  the 
Panel  of  Military  Experts,  and  nominated  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Withers  A.  Burress  and  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Leon  W.  Johnson  for  consideration 
as  replacements  on  the  Panel.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  paragraph  10  of 
General  Assembly  resolution  377  A  (V),  the  Sec- 
retary-General, with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee, appointed  Lieutenant-General  Withers  A. 
Burress  and  Lieutenant-General  Leon  W.  John- 
son as  replacements  on  the  Panel.  The  current 
list  of  members  of  the  Panel  of  Military  Experts 
is  set  forth  in  annex  3  to  the  present  report. 

Principles  of  Collective  Security 

7.  Since  its  establishment  the  Committee  has  en- 
gaged in  a  study  of  the  techniques,  machinery  and 
procedures  of  national  and  international  action 
in  the  field  of  political,  economic  and  financial  and 
military  collective  measures.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  felt  that  the  first  and  second  reports 
contained  a  relatively  comprehensive  examination 
of  the  various  aspects  involved  in  a  study  of  the 
question,  and  they  hoped  that  the  ideas  put  for- 


ward could  constitute  a  sound  basis  for  any  fur- 
ther study  or  action.  During  the  period  covered 
by  the  present  report,  the  Committee  did  not  em- 
bark on  any  new  or  more  detailed  studies,  but  it 
considered  that  a  restatement  of  the  principles  of 
collective  security  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
helping  to  maitnain  and  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  collective  security  system. 

8.  At  the  18th  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  4 
August  1954,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Philippines  introduced  working  papers 
(A/AC.43/L.3  and  L.4  respectively)  setting 
forth  a  number  of  important  principles  of  collec- 
tive security.  At  the  following  meeting  on  10 
August,  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
submitted  a  joint  working  paper  (A/AC.  43/L.  5) 
containing  a  co-ordinated  text. 

9.  Discussion  in  the  Committee  indicated  that  a 
number  of  members  wished  to  make  specific  sug- 
gestions or  amendments  to  the  text.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly decided,  at  the  19th  meeting,  to  estab- 
lish a  working  group  of  the  whole  Committee  to 
draft  an  agreed  text. 

10.  The  Working  Group  on  Principles  of  Collec- 
tive Security  held  four  meetings  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Perez-Perez.  At  the  third  meet- 
ing on  19  August,  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States  submitted  a  revised  joint  working  paper 
(A/AC.  43/L.  5/Rev.  1).  After  further  discus- 
sion and  amendment,  the  Working  Group  ap- 
proved the  text  (A/AC.  43/L.  6)  of  principles  of 
collective  security.  At  its  20th  meeting  on  27 
August  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  ap- 
proved the  text,  which  read  as  follows: 

The  Collective  Measures  Committee  was  di- 
rected by  General  Assembly  resolution  703 
(VII)  of  17  March  1953  to  pursue  studies  to 
strengthen  the  capability  of  the  United  Nations 
to  maintain  peace,  taking  account  of  the  "Unit- 
ing for  Peace"  resolution  of  3  November  1950 
and  resolution  503  (VI)  of  12  January  1952. 

Acting  in  pursuance  of  this  directive  and 
having  regard  to  the  work  previously  done  by 
it  in  developing  the  collective  security  system 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee  has  formulated  certain  principles 
which  it  believes  should  be  useful  to  the  Security 
Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly  in  exercis- 
ing their  responsibility  under  the  Charter  in  the 
event  of  collective  action  being  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  in  the  future. 

The  Collective  Measures  Committee  recom- 
mends that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  effective 
application  of  the  collective  measures  under- 
taken by  the  United  Nations,  and  the  equitable 
sharing  of  sacrifices  and  burdens,  the  General 
Assembly  should  affirm  that,  in  any  case  where 
the  United  Nations,  either  through  the  Security 
Council  or  through  the  General  Assembly,  de- 
cides upon  or  recommends  collective  action  to 
maintain    or   restore   international    peace   and 
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security,  it  should  be  guided,  in  undertaking 
collective  measures,  by  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution,  General 
Assembly  resolutions  503  (VI)  and  703  (VII), 
and  the  two  previous  reports  of  the  Committee 
noted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  particu- 
lar by  the  following : 

1.  The  greatest  possible  number  of  States  should 
make  effective  and  prompt  contributions  to  the 
collective  effort.  The  contributions  of  States 
may  be  military,  political,  economic  or  financial ; 
direct  or  ancillary.  Each  State  should  make 
contributions  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes  and  to  the  extent  to  which  in  its 
own  judgment  its  capacity  and  resources  per- 
mit, having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  in- 
dividual and  collective  self-defence  and  internal 
security  and  to  the  total  burden  and  sacrifice 
assumed  by  it  in  support  of  the  Charter. 

2.  In  the  event  that  the  collective  use  of  force 
against  aggression  is  decided  upon  or  recom- 
mended, a  primary  objective  shall  be  to  secure 
the  maximum  contribution  of  effective  military 
forces.  States  supporting  United  Nations  col- 
lective measures  should  co-operate  to  this  end 
not  only  by  making  their  own  contributions  of 
forces  but  also  by  helping  to  provide  logistic 
support  to  States  which  desire  to  contribute 
forces  but  are  unable  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  equipment,  training  or  supplying  of  such 
forces  from  their  own  resources.  States  should 
also  endeavour  to  make  available  ancillary  sup- 
port for  the  benefit  of  forces  participating  in 
such  measures.  Such  ancillary  support  should 
include,  where  possible  and  subject  to  the  ex- 
plicit consent  of  the  State  concerned,  necessary 
rights  of  passage  through  or  over  its  territory 
and  related  rights  and  facilities. 

3.  Collective  self-defence  and  regional  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  constitute  an  important  part 
of  collective  security.  When  action  consistent 
with  the  Charter  is  taken  in  the  exercise  of  the 
inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defence  contemplated  in  Article  51,  or  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and  security 
within  the  framework  of  regional  arrangements 
or  agencies  covered  by  Chapter  VIII,  the  United 
Nations  should  take  all  appropriate  steps,  in 
conformity  with  the  Charter,  to  make  such  ac- 
tion effective. 

States  should  seek  to  obtain,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, in  and  through  the  international 
bodies  and  arrangements  to  which  they  belong 
or  are  parties,  and  within  the  constitutional  lim- 
itations and  the  other  provisions  of  those  bodies 
and  arrangements,  all  possible  support  for  col- 
lective measures  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations. 

4.  Collective  economic  and  financial  measures 
against  aggression  should  include,  where  ap- 
propriate, all  practicable  assistance  to  the  vic- 


tim of  such  aggression  and  to  the  co-operating 
States. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Collective 
Measures  Committee  that : 

When  United  Nations  collective  measures 
are  taken  or  recommended  against  aggression, 
full  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  appropriate  machinery  as  contem- 
plated in  the  two  previous  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  co-ordination  of  collective  action 
and  for  the  study  of  equitable  sharing  of  sacri- 
fices and  burdens. 

The  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  wish  to  take  into  account,  in  appropri- 
ate circumstances,  the  arms  embargo  list  and 
the  list  of  strategic  items  prepared  by  the  Col- 
lective Measures  Committee  to  expedite  the  ap- 
Blication  of  any  embargo  which  the  United 
ations  may  decide  upon  or  recommend. 

Future  Work  of  the  Committee 

11.  Considering  the  important  work  which  the 
Collective  Measures  Committee  has  performed  in 
the  past  and  the  contribution  which  it  could  make 
in  the  further  study  of  collective  security,  it  is 
believed  that  it  should  remain  in  a  position  to  pur- 
sue such  further  study,  without  prejudice  to  any 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  Committee 
which  the  General  Assembly  may  wish  to  make. 


Requests  for  Inclusion  of 
Items  on  Assembly  Agenda 

The  United  States  on  August  20  joined  with 
other  V.N.  members  in  requesting  the  inclusion 
of  two  items  in  the  supplementary  list  for  the 
provisional  agenda  of  the  ninth  General  Assembly. 
The  items  are  entitled:  "Draft  Articles  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  "Economic  Development  of 
Fisheries  and  Question  of  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Regulation." 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  requests  ad- 
dressed to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General. 

ITEM  RELATING  TO  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

U.N.  doc.  A/2706  dated  August  23 

New  York,  20  August  195 '4- 

We  have  the  honour,  on  instructions  from  our 
Governments,  to  request  that  the  following  item 
be  included  in  the  supplementary  list  for  the  pro- 
visional agenda  of  the  ninth  regular  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly : 

"Draft  articles  on  the  continental  shelf." 
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In  accordance  with  rule  20  of  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  General  Assembly,  an  explanatory 
memorandum  is  attached. 

(Signed) 

Shuhsi  Hstj 
Alternate  Representative   of  China  on   the 
Security  Council 

Ernesto  Leme 
Permanent  Representative  of  Brazil  to  the 
United  Nations 

D.  J.  Von  Balluseck 

Permanent  Representative  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  United  Nations 

James  J.  Wadsworth 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations 

Peter  E.  Kamsbotham 
for   the    Permanent  Representative    of    the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  to  the  United  Nations 

L.  K.  Munro 

Permanent  Representative  of  New  Zealand  to 
the  United  Nations 

Cecil  D.  B.  King 
Acting  Permanent  Representative  of  Liberia 
to  the  United  Nations 


Explanatory  Memorandum 

At  its  fourth  session,  the  General  Assembly  rec- 
ommended that  the  International  Law  Commission 
study  the  regime  of  the  high  seas  and  the  regime 
of  Territorial  waters  (resolution  374  (IV)).  At 
its  fifth  session,  the  International  Law  Commission 
completed  its  work  on  the  continental  shelf,  and 
it  recommended  to  the  Assembly  that  it  give 
favourable  consideration  to  the  draft  articles  on 
the  continental  shelf.1  At  its  eighth  session,  the 
Assembly  decided  "not  to  deal  with  any  aspect  of 
the  regime  of  the  high  seas  or  of  the  regime  of 
territorial  waters  until  all  the  problems  involved 
have  been  studied  by  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission and  reported  upon  by  it  to  the  General  As- 
sembly" (resolution  798  (VIII)). 

Since  the  passage  of  resolution  798  (VIII),  the 
co-sponsors  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  Assembly  to  consider 
and  attempt  to  solve,  one  at  a  time,  the  numerous 
segments  of  the  very  broad  general  subject  of 
the  regime  of  the  high  seas  and  territorial  waters, 
as  those  segments  are  completed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission.  This  would  seem  to 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  International  Law 


1  See  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Eighth 
Session,  Supplement  No.  9,  doc.  A/2456. 


Commission  itself,  which  has  recommended  con- 
sideration of  its  draft  articles  on  the  continental 
shelf  and  on  fisheries. 

It  has  become  more  apparent  since  last  year  that 
if  the  Law  Commission  is  to  do  its  best  work  on 
these  thorny  problems,  it  may  require  several  more 
years  to  complete  its  task.  For  example,  it  is  felt 
that  the  Commission  might  not  be  able  to  reach 
final  decisions  regarding  the  breadth  of  territorial 
waters  in  the  immediate  future.  Consultations 
with  States  and  further  useful  deliberations  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  will  probably  consume  sev- 
eral more  years.  Hence  this  one  aspect  of  the 
regime  of  the  high  seas  and  territorial  waters  may 
well  require  additional  time  before  final  recom- 
mendations can  be  sent  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Assembly.  Moreover,  the  problem  of  the  regime 
of  the  high  seas  and  territorial  waters  contains  the 
following  sub-items  on  which  little  or  no  work  has 
yet  been  done  by  the  Commission :  nationality  of 
ships,  collision,  safety  of  life  at  sea,  the  right  of 
approach,  slave  trade,  submarine  telegraph  cables, 
and  the  right  of  pursuit.  Meanwhile,  the  number 
and  intensity  of  international  disputes  relating  to 
high  seas  and  territorial  waters  seem  to  be  increas- 
ing. Hence,  the  need  for  agreed  solutions  for  these 
problems  or  any  part  of  them  is  apparent. 

Although  the  simultaneous  solution  of  these 
problems  might  appear  more  logical,  in  practice, 
international  law  has  frequently  been  advanced 
only  by  concentration  and  agreement  on  one 
small  segment  at  a  time.  Frequently  the  process 
is  one  of  reaching  agreement  on  the  less  con- 
troversial segments  first,  and  only  then  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  more  controversial  aspects. 
In  the  view  of  the  co-sponsors,  the  multi- 
sided  field  of  the  law  known  as  the  regime  of 
the  high  seas  and  territorial  waters  may  well  be 
a  good  example  of  an  instance  in  which  such  a 
process  will  prove  very  useful.  Also,  it  may  be 
an  instance  in  which  the  reverse  process  of  simul- 
taneous consideration  of  all  segments  might 
prove  unworkable.  At  best  simultaneous  consid- 
eration will  greatly  delay  settlement  of  all  of  the 
problems  in  this  field. 

For  example,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
basic  disagreement  among  nations  as  to  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission concerning  the  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  continental  shelf.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
there  will  be  general  acceptance  of  any  solution 
of  the  question  of  breadth  of  territorial  waters 
which  might  ultimately  be  recommended  by  the 
Law  Commission.  Since  the  whole  project  of  the 
regime  of  the  high  seas  and  territorial  waters 
contains  a  number  of  controversial  problems,  the 
solution  of  the  less  controversial  should  not  be 
tied  to  the  solution  of  the  more  controversial.  To 
do  so  might  delay  indefinitely  the  solution  of  the 
whole  project. 
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It  has  been  argued  that  since  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  problem  are  inter-related,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  solve  one  segment  without  prejudg- 
ing or  prejudicing  the  other  segments.  However, 
this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  disclaiming  spe- 
cifically any  such  prejudgment  or  prejudice.  For 
example,  in  the  final  Assembly  resolution  relating 
to  the  draft  articles  on  the  continental  shelf,  a 
preambular  paragraph  could  be  inserted  to  the 
effect  that  the  articles  would  not  purport  to  pre- 
judge or  prejudice  future  decisions  relating  to 
such  matters  as  base  lines  for  territorial  waters, 
the  width  of  territorial  waters,  and  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  superjacent  waters.  Such  a  tech- 
nique should  reassure  those  States  which  have 
expressed  a  fear  that  the  solution  of  one  segment 
will  prejudice  the  solution  of  another. 

The  co-sponsors  believe  that  consideration  of 
the  Law  Commission's  draft  articles  on  the  conti- 
nental shelf  by  the  Assembly  should  not  be  post- 
poned for  an  indefinite,  and  possibly  great,  num- 
ber of  years.  However,  since  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernments have  indicated  that  they  would  prefer 
to  study  the  draft  articles  further  before  reaching 
conclusions  in  relation  to  all  of  their  details,  it  is 
believed  desirable  to  delay  substantive  considera- 
tion of  them  until  the  tenth  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly. This  additional  year  should  provide  suffi- 
cient time  for  thorough  study  by  all  Governments. 
The  co-sponsors  believe  that  in  order  to  avoid  un- 
due delay  the  Assembly  should  decide  at  its  ninth 
session  to  place  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  its 
tenth  session  the  question  of  substantive  consider- 
ation of  the  draft  articles  on  the  continental  shelf. 


ITEM  RELATING  TO  FISHERIES 

UN.  doc.  A/2707  dated  August  23 

New  York,  20  August  195Jp 

We  have  the  honor,  on  instructions  from  our 
Governments,  to  request  that  the  following  item 
be  included  in  the  supplementary  list  for  the  pro- 
visional agenda  of  the  ninth  regular  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly : 

"Economic  development  of  fisheries  and  ques- 
tion of  fishery  conservation  and  regulation." 

In  accordance  with  rule  20  of  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  General  Assembly,  an  explanatory 
memorandum  is  attached. 

(Signed) 

Shuhsi  Hsu 
Alternate  Representative  of  China  on  the 
Security  Council 

Ernesto  Leme 
Permanent  Representative  of  Brazil  to  the 
United  Nations 

D.  J.  Von  Balluseck 
Permanent   Representative    of    the   Nether- 
lands to  the  United  Nations 
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James  J.  Wadsworth 

Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations 
Peter  E.  Ramsbotham 
for    the   Permanent   Representative   of   the 
United    Kingdom    of    Great    Britain    and 
Northern    Ireland    to    the    United   Nations 

Cecil  D.  B.  King 
Acting  Permanent  Representative  of  Liberia 
to  the  United  Nations 


Explanatory  Memorandum 

As  part  of  its  work  relating  to  the  regime  of  the 
high  seas  and  territorial  waters,  the  International 
Law  Commission  drafted  certain  articles  on  fish- 
eries.2 These  draft  articles  are  the  result  pri- 
marily of  consideration  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
high  seas  fisheries.  It  is  the  view  of  a  number  of 
States  that  these  draft  articles  do  not  adequately 
meet  certain  very  important  technical  problems  of 
the  world  fishing  industry.  In  recommending  the 
drafting  and  consideration  of  international  con- 
ventions relating  to  conservation  of  fisheries,  the 
Law  Commission  itself  stated :  "The  matter  is  of 
a  technical  character;  as  such  it  is  outside  the 
competence  of  the  Commission." 3 

At  its  eighth  session,  the  Assembly  decided  "not 
to  deal  with  any  aspect  of  the  regime  of  the  high 
seas  or  of  the  regime  of  territorial  waters  until 
all  the  problems  involved  have  been  studied  by 
the  International  Law  Commission  and  reported 
upon  by  it  to  the  General  Assembly."  (resolu- 
tion 798  (VIII)).  This  process  may  consume  a 
great  number  of  years.  Meanwhile  the  number 
and  intensity  of  fisheries  disputes  might  well  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  remain  unsolved. 

It  is  believed  that  the  philosophy  underlying 
Assembly  resolution  798  (VIII)  is  that  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly can  solve  at  one  time  all  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  regime  of  the  high  seas  and 
territorial  waters.  Without  putting  in  issue  the 
wisdom  or  the  validity  of  this  philosophy,  the 
question  of  high  seas  fisheries  presents  a  number 
of  special  problems  which  are  probably  capable 
of  solution  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  special- 
ized body.  These  problems  are  in  large  measure 
of  an  economic  and  technical  character.  Even 
assuming  that  the  Assembly  will  wait  a  number 
of  years  before  discussing  any  draft  articles  on 
fisheries,  such  a  discussion  by  the  Assembly  of 
these  articles  on  fisheries  would  probably  not  be 
productive  unless  the  Assembly  has  before  it  the 
views  of  fisheries  experts  on  the  problems.  No 
reason  can  be  seen  for  delaying  the  meeting  of 


Ibid.,  p.   17. 
1  Ibid.,  paragraph   104. 
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such  experts  until  or  after  the  Assembly  discus- 
sion. Conversely,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  logical  to  have 
them  meet  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  their 
conclusions  can  be  forwarded  to  the  Assembly 
promptly  and  without  necessitating  a  delay  in 
fruitful  Assembly  consideration  of  fisheries 
problems. 

The  co-sponsors  suggest  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee and  the  Assembly  that  this  item  on  fisheries 
be  sent  to  the  Second  Committee,  since  it  is  eco- 
uomic  development  of  fisheries  and  problems  of 
fishery  conservation  and  regulation  that  need  con- 
sideration. The  co-sponsors  believe  that  after  the 
discussion  of  the  problem,  a  resolution  should  be 
adopted  whereby  problems  of  the  economics  and 
conservation  of  high  seas  fisheries  would  be  re- 
ferred either  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization or  to  a  special  governmental  conference 
of  experts  for  consideration  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  co-sponsors  do  not  wish  to  submit  a 
draft  resolution  at  this  time,  because  they  feel  that 
many  useful  points  will  be  made  in  the  course  of 
discussion,  and  that  the  appropriate  resolution 
can  more  easily  be  drafted  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  discussion. 


Assembly ;  proposal  for  a  new  rule  concerning  cor- 
rections of  vote :  item  proposed  by  France 

7.  Tbe  question  of  West  Irian  (West  New  Guinea)  : 
item  proposed  by  Indonesia 

8.  Application,  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination 
of  peoples  in  the  case  of  the  population  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus:  item  proposed  by  Greece 

9.  Complaint  by  the  Union  of  Burma  regarding  aggres- 
sion against  it  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China :  item  proposed  by  Burma 

10.  Draft  articles  on  the  continental  shelf :  item  proposed 
by  Brazil,  China,  Liberia,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America 

11.  Economic  development  of  fisheries  and  question  of 
fishery  conservation  and  regulation :  item  proposed  by 
Brazil,  China,  Liberia,  the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America 

12.  Admission  to  the  United  Nations  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia :  item  proposed  by  Australia 

13.  Establishment  of  a  world  food  reserve :  item  proposed 
by  Costa  Rica 


Supplementary  Agenda  Items  for 
Ninth  General  Assembly l 

U.N.doc.  A/2715  dated  August  31 

1.  Translation  of  some  official  documents  of  the  General 
Assembly  into  the  Arabic  language  in  accordance  with 
rule  59  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  As- 
sembly :  item  proposed  by  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria  and  Yemen 

2.  The  Morocco  question :  item  proposed  by  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thai- 
land and  Yemen 

3.  The  Tunisia  question :  item  proposed  by  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thai- 
land and  Yemen 

4.  Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights : 
item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(Economic  and  Social  Council  resolutions  545  B 
(XVIII)  of  29  July  1954  and  547  G  (XVIII)  of  12 
July  1954) 

5.  Status  of  women  in  private  law :  customs,  ancient 
laws  and  practices  affecting  the  human  dignity  of 
women :  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  547 
H  (XVIII)  of  12  July  1954) 

6.  Amendment  to  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Public  Hearings  on  General 
Provisions  of  GATT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 8  (press  release  496)  that  in  reply  to  its 
notice  of  August  21,  1954,1  that  public  hearings 
will  be  held  September  13  through  September  17, 
1954,  concerning  possible  changes  in  the  general 
provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  more  than  30  persons  and  organizations 
have  requested  to  be  heard.  These  include  the 
following : 

National  Council  of  American  Importers,  Inc. 

Underwear  Institute 

Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc. 

Bicycle  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

The  Nationwide  Committee  of  Industry,   Agriculture, 

and  Labor  on  Import-Export  Policy 
United  States-Cuban  Sugar  Council 
Industrial  Fasteners  Institute 
The  National  Federation  of  Textiles,  Inc. 


1  For  the  provisional  list  of  items,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
9,  1954,  p.  214. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  30,  1954,  p.  310. 
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American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler 

Sbenango  China,  Inc.  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 

United  States-Austrian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc. 

The  American  Tariff  League,  Inc. 

Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 

Tuna  Research  Foundation 

American  Tunaboat  Association 

U.  S.  Council  of  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 

American  Tung  Oil  Association 

Pope,  Ballard,  and  Loas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vitrified  China  Association 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

National  Grange 

Hansen  Glove  Corp. 

Wine  Institute 

The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America 

Onandaga  Pottery  Company 

Benrus  Watch  Company 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Dictaphone  Corporation 

American  Federation  of  Labor 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  on  the  Status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  National  Representatives  and  Interna- 
tional Staff.  Opened  for  signature  at  Ottawa  Septem- 
ber 20,  1951.  Entered  into  force  May  18,  1954.  TIAS 
2992. 
Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  September  1,  1954. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive  Organization.  Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Honduras,  August  23,  1954. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol    amending    the    slavery    convention    signed    at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.2 
Signature:  Afghanistan,  August  16,  1954. 

Southeast  Asia  Defense  Treaty 

Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  with  an  Under- 
standing of  the  United  States  of  America.  Signed  at 
Manila  September  8,  1954  by  Australia,  France,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America.  Enters  into 
force  between  the  states  which  have  ratified  as  soon 
as  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  a  majority  of  the 
signatories  have  been  deposited  with  the  Philippines. 

Protocol  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 
Signed   at    Manila    September    8,    1954   by   Australia, 


France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Enters  into  force  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 
The  Pacific  Charter.  Signed  at  Manila  September  8, 1954 
by  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.2 

Ratifications  deposited:  Ireland,  July  14,  1954 ;  Mexico, 
July  14,  1954;  Luxembourg,  August  3,  1954. 

Final   protocol   to   the  international   telecommunication 
convention.     Signed    at    Buenos    Aires    December    22, 
1952.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.2 
Ratifications  deposited:  Mexico,  July  14,  1954;  Luxem- 
bourg, August  3,  1954. 

Additional  protocols  to  the  international  telecommunica- 
tion convention.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22, 
1952.     Entered  into  force  December  22,  1952. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Mexico,  July  14,  1954;  Luxem- 
bourg, August  3,  1954. 
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1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Legation  Helsinki  Raised  to  Embassy 

Press  release  503  dated  September  10 

The  United  States  Government  on  September  10 
announced  elevation  of  the  United  States  Legation  at 
Helsinki,  Finland,  to  the  status  of  Embassy.  The  Finnish 
Government,  as  is  customary,  has  given  its  approval  of 
this  move  and  has  assured  the  United  States  that  it 
intends  to  reciprocate  by  similarly  raising  its  Legation 
in  Washington  to  Embassy  status  when  it  receives  the 
necessary  authority  from  the  Finnish  Parliament.  The 
British  and  French  Legations  in  Helsinki  were  also  ele- 
vated to  Embassies  simultaneously  with  the  United  States 
Mission. 

President  Eisenhower  has  requested  Minister  Jack  K. 
McFall  to  continue  in  Helsinki  as  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Mission,  and  he  will  shortly  present  his  credentials 
as  the  first  American  Ambassador  to  Finland. 


Consular  Offices 

On  September  1,  1954,  the  Consulates  at  Dacca,  Paki- 
stan, and  Rabat,  Morocco,  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Consulates  General. 
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dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


The  Manila  Pact  and  the  Pacific  Charter 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles x 


Our  quest  for  peace  took  us  last  week  to  Manila. 
There,  eight  nations  met  to  create  unity  for  se- 
curity and  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South- 
western Pacific. 

This  unity  was  something  that  the  United  States 
had  long  sought.  Four  years  ago  I  negotiated  se- 
curity treaties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  with  the  Philippines.  But  we  all  knew  that 
that  was  not  enough;  so  these  treaties  called  for 
"the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  regional  security  in  the  Pacific  area."  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  in  his  peace  address  of  April  16, 
1953,  called  for  "united  action"  to  meet  the  threat 
of  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  Last  March,  I 
repeated  that  appeal. 

The  President  and  I  had  hoped  that  unity  could 
be  forged  in  time  to  strengthen  the  negotiating 
position  of  the  free  nations  during  the  Indochina 
phase  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  However,  this 
proved  impracticable. 

The  Geneva  outcome  did,  however,  confirm  the 
need  for  unity.  So  last  week,  Australia,  France, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  met 
together.  We  negotiated  as  full  and  equal  part- 
ners and  in  the  end  signed  a  treaty  for  defense 
against  both  open  armed  attack  and  against  in- 
ternal subversion.2 

The  treaty  provides  that,  in  the  case  of  aggres- 
sion by  armed  attack,  each  of  the  countries  will 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger.     A  council  is 


1  Delivered  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on 
Sept.  15  (press  release  509) . 

2  For  texts  of  the  Secretary's  statements  at  the  Con- 
ference and  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  and  the  Pacific  Charter,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20, 
1954,  p.  391. 


established  for  consultation  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary and  other  planning. 

The  treaty  recognizes  also  the  danger  of  sub- 
version and  indirect  aggression.  It  deals  with 
this  difficult  problem  more  explicitly  than  any 
other  security  treaty  that  has  been  made.  In  this 
respect,  the  treaty  represents  an  important  for- 
ward step,  because  subversion  and  indirect  aggres- 
sion have  been  principal  tools  of  international 
communism. 

The  treaty  provides  that  if  any  party  believes 
that  the  integrity  of  the  treaty  area  is  menaced 
by  other  than  armed  attack,  the  parties  shall  con- 
sult immediately  to  agree  on  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense.  These 
measures  will,  of  course,  never  involve  interven- 
tion in  the  purely  internal  affairs  of  another 
state. 

The  United  States  was  in  a  special  position  at 
Manila,  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  signa- 
tories which  did  not  have  territorial  interests 
in  the  treaty  area.  For  the  others,  the  pact  was 
not  only  an  anti-Communist  pact  but  also  a  re- 
gional pact.  Therefore,  it  dealt  with  any  and  all 
acts  of  aggression  which  might  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  area.  We  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  however,  that  the  only  armed  attack  in 
that  area  which  we  would  regard  as  necessarily 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  security  would  be  a 
Communist  armed  attack. 

Any  significant  expansion  of  the  Communist 
world  would,  indeed,  be  a  danger  to  the  United 
States,  because  international  communism  thinks 
in  terms  of  ultimately  using  its  power  position 
against  the  United  States.  Therefore,  we  could 
honestly  say,  using  the  words  that  President  Mon- 
roe used  in  proclaiming  his  Doctrine,  that  Com- 
munist   armed    aggression    in    Southeast    Asia 
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would,  in  fact,  endanger  our  peace  and  security 
and  call  for  counteraction  on  our  part. 

Promoting  Economic  Welfare 

The  treaty  recognizes  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic welfare.  But  it  does  not  commit  the 
United  States  to  any  "handout"  program.  We 
agree  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  economic 
measures *which  will  promote  economic  and  social 
well-being.  Congress  this  year  had  the  vision  to 
see  that  there  might  be  special  needs  in  South- 
east Asia.  So,  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  Con- 
gress has  already  provided  a  fund  to  be  available 
in  this  area.  Part  of  it  will  no  doubt  be  spent  to 
assist  the  free  governments  of  Southeast  Asia. 

However,  the  treaty  builds  no  economic  walls. 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  such  nations  as 
Japan,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  India  re- 
main important. 

The  treaty  area  is  defined  as  the  territory  of  the 
member  states  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South- 
western Pacific.  The  protocol  also  extends  the 
treaty  benefits  to  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  free 
territory  of  Viet-Nam.  The  Indochina  armistice 
created  obstacles  to  these  three  countries  becoming 
actual  parties  to  the  treaty  at  the  present  time. 
The  treaty  will,  however,  to  the  extent  that  is 
practicable,  throw  a  mantle  of  protection  over 
these  young  nations. 

This  Manila  Pact  represents  a  considerable  ac- 
complishment. I  would  have  been  glad  if  it  had 
come  earlier.  But  it  is  definitely  better  now  than 
never. 

Of  course,  treaties  are  not  self-operative.  The 
signature  of  a  treaty  does  not  of  itself  have  any 
miraculous  effect.  There  have  to  be  ratifications, 
and  then  there  has  to  be  a  genuine  will  to  carry 
out  the  treaty  purposes. 

I  believe  that  the  Manila  Pact  will,  in  fact,  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  preserve  free  gov- 
ernments in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  prevent  com- 
munism from  rushing  on  into  the  Pacific  area, 
where  it  would  seriously  threaten  the  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

We  considered  at  Manila  how  to  implement  the 
treaty.  One  possibility  was  to  create  a  joint  mili- 
tary force.  However,  I  explained  that  the  United 
States'  responsibilities  were  so  vast  and  so  far- 
flung  that  we  believed  that  we  would  serve  best, 
not  by  earmarking  forces  for  particular  areas  of 
the  Far  East,  but  by  developing  the  deterrent  of 


mobile  striking  power,  plus  strategically  placed 
reserves. 

This  viewpoint  was  accepted.  Thus,  the 
treaty  will  not  require  us  to  make  material  changes 
in  our  military  plans.  These  plans  already  call 
for  our  maintaining  at  all  times  powerful  naval 
and  air  forces  in  the  Western  Pacific  capable  of 
striking  at  any  aggressor  by  means  and  at  places 
of  our  choosing.  The  deterrent  power  we  thus 
create  can  protect  many  as  effectively  as  it  pro- 
tects one. 

In  addition  to  agreeing  to  and  signing  the 
Manila  Pact,  there  was  also  drawn  up  and  signed 
a  declaration  known  as  the  Pacific  Charter.  This 
proclaimed  certain  basic  principles  in  relation  to 
the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination,  self- 
government,  and  independence. 

This  Pacific  Charter  was  the  idea  of  President 
Magsaysay  of  the  Philippine  Republic.  He  is  a 
distinguished  fighter  for  freedom  against  com- 
munism, and  he  felt  it  very  important  that  our 
Manila  Conference  should  make  clear  that  we 
were  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  Asian  peoples  and 
we  were  not  promoting  "colonialism." 


Principles  of  Pacific  Charter 

In  my  opening  address  to  the  Conference,  I  em- 
phasized that  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  of 
communism  was  to  pretend  that  the  Western 
Powers  were  seeking  to  impose  colonialism  on  the 
Asian  peoples.  I  said  we  must  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  we  intend  to  invigorate  independence. 
"Only  then  can  the  West  and  the  East  work  to- 
gether in  true  fellowship." 

This  Manila  Conference  faced  up  to  that  issue. 
It  was  the  first  conference  where  representative 
nations  of  Asia  and  of  the  West  sat  down  together 
to  work  out  a  program  of  mutual  security.  The 
result  was  the  Pacific  Charter,  which,  in  ringing 
terms,  dedicates  all  the  signatories  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  self-determination,  self-government, 
and  independence  for  all  countries  whose  peoples 
desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertake  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

Whenever  there  arises  in  Asia  a  power  that 
wants  to  conquer  others,  it  adopts  the  motto: 
"Asia  for  the  Asians."  The  Japanese,  when  they 
were  dominated  by  the  war  lords,  used  that  slogan. 
Today  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists  have 
adopted  it.    They  want  to  prevent  the  free  coun- 
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tries  of  Asia  from  getting  the  help  they  need  to 
preserve  their  independence. 

The  Pacific  Charter,  on  which  the  East  and  the 
West  did  meet,  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most 
momentous  product  of  the  Conference. 

The  Communists'  attitude  was  shown,  during 
the  Conference,  by  vicious  propaganda  attacks 
and  even  more  significantly  by  new  military  activ- 
ity in  a  nearby  area.  Apparently  they  hoped  to 
intimidate  the  members  of  our  Conference  and 
perhaps  prevent  some  from  signing  the  security 
pact. 

Efforts  to  intimidate  by  violence  are  typical  of 
the  Communist  technique.  When  the  Korean 
armistice  negotiations  were  reaching  their  climax, 
the  Chinese  Communists  opened  their  bloodiest 
assault  against  the  United  Nations  position  in 
Korea.  Once  it  had  been  agreed  to  discuss  peace 
in  Indochina,  the  Communist  forces  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  backed  by  Communist  China,  opened  their 
murderous  assault  on  Dien-Bien-Phu.  And  as  the 
Manila  Conference  opened,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists opened  their  artillery  fire  on  Quemoy,  an 
island  which  has  been  part  of  Free  China  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  which  was 
only  about  400  miles  distant  from  the  Philippines. 

This  effort  to  intimidate  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence was  a  total  failure.  All  of  the  participants 
signed  the  Manila  Pact  and  the  Pacific  Charter 
with  confidence  that  in  so  doing  they  were  adding 
to  their  own  security. 

Now,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  has  just  issued  a 
lengthy  statement  denouncing  the  Manila  Pact. 
It  particularly  complains  of  article  4,  which  pro- 
vides for  united  resistance  to  armed  attack  and 
political  subversion.  The  Soviet  statement  says 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  also  do  not  like  the 
pact. 

The  Manila  Pact  is  directed  against  no  govern- 
ment, against  no  nation,  and  against  no  people. 
It  is  directed  only  against  aggression.  The  fact 
that  the  Communists  find  that  objectionable  is 
tragically  revealing  of  their  ambitions. 

The  United  States  at  Manila  impressively 
showed  national  unity.  The  three  plenipotenti- 
ary delegates  to  the  Conference  were  H.  Alexander 
Smith,  Republican  Senator  from  New  Jersey; 
Michael  J.  Mansfield,  Democratic  Senator  from 
Montana ;  and  I.  Both  Senators  are  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Far  Eastern  matters. 


Thus  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  and  both  poli- 
tical parties  took  part  in  the  negotiation  and  the 
consummation  of  the  treaty.  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  contribution  which  both  Senators 
made  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Conference. 
The  theme  of  our  Conference  was  "greater  secu- 
rity through  greater  unity."  We  need  that  unity 
not  only  as  among  nations  but  also  within  our  own 
Nation.  It  is  healthy  to  have  two  political  parties 
which  compete  for  the  right  to  represent  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  also  important  that  that  competition 
should  stop  at  the  water's  edge  so  that,  when  we 
face  others,  we  do  so  as  a  united  nation.  That  has 
been  our  developing  tradition,  and  the  Manila 
Conference  added  to  that  tradition  a  new  and  a 
worthy  chapter. 


Security  Council  Meeting 
on  Problems  of  Pacific 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  September  13 

Yesterday,  the  National  Security  Council  met 
with  me  here  in  Denver.  This  was  unprecedented, 
but  it  was  also  very  natural.  I  had  not  met  with 
the  Council  for  more  than  2  weeks,  while  it  hap- 
pened that  yesterday  Secretary  Dulles  reached 
here  on  his  way  back  from  the  Philippines,  where 
he  had  been  conducting  difficult  negotiations. 

We  met  in  order  that  all  of  us  together  could 
have  the  benefit  of  his  observations  and  the  details 
of  his  report. 

No  specific  decisions  were  advanced  for  action. 
It  was  merely  a  consulting  together  as  to  the  place 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world  today  in  that 
particular  area — that  troubled  area  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific — and  reaffirming  our  devotion  to 
certain  policies. 

These  are,  of  course,  to  defend  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States  wherever  they  may  arise,  to 
make  better  partners  of  old  friends,  and  to  get  new 
friends  wherever  we  can.  And  of  course,  where 
our  vital  interests  demand  it,  to  support  them  in 
their  security  and  in  their  own  interests. 

The  meeting  lasted  several  hours  and  broke  up 
last  evening. 
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Consultations  With  West  German 
and  British  Leaders 

Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  made  by 
Secretary  Dulles  at  Washington  on  September  15 
as  he  left  for  visits  to  Bonn  and  London,  at  Bonn 
on  September  16,  and  at  Watertown,  N.  T.,  on 
September  18,  together  with  communiques  issued 
at  Bonn  and  at  London  on  September  17. 


STATEMENT  OF  SEPTEMBER  15 

Press  release  510 

I  am  leaving  for  Europe  on  account  of  the 
problem  created  by  the  French  failure  to  ratify 
the  treaties  which  would  have  restored  German 
sovereignty  and  brought  Germany  into  a  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community. 

The  United  States  Senate,  before  it  recessed 
last  month,  unanimously  resolved  that  in  this  even- 
tuality steps  should  be  taken  to  restore  German 
sovereignty  and  to  enable  her  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.1 
I  accordingly  plan  to  be  in  Bonn  Thursday  after- 
noon [September  16]  to  initiate  discussion  of  this 
matter  with  Chancellor  Adenauer.  I  shall  spend 
Friday  in  London  where  I  shall  confer  with  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Anthony  Eden. 

Because  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
convenes  the  first  of  next  week,  I  shall  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  others  in  Europe  at  this  time. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  later  this  month  there 
will  be  a  European  meeting  at  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  interested  countries  will 
be  present,  and  I  look  forward  to  having,  at  that 
time,  a  further  and  broader  exchange  of  views. 


Since  that  program  has  been  halted,  at  least 
temporarily,  an  alternative  must  be  found. 

The  postwar  Federal  Republic  has  consistently 
followed  such  enlightened  policies  that  its  views 
must  now  command  great  respect.  Therefore,  I 
come  to  Bonn  for  an  exchange  of  views  with  the 
Chancellor. 

Before  final  decisions  are  reached,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  further  exchanges  of  views  between  all 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  with  the  peace, 
security,  and  freedom  of  Europe. 


BONN  COMMUNIQUE  OF  SEPTEMBER  17 

The  American  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Chancellor  held  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  European  situation  on  September  16 
and  17  in  Bonn.  The  conversation  took  place  in 
the  friendly  and  cordial  atmosphere  which  has 
characterized  the  relations  of  the  two  governments. 
There  was  complete  agreement  that  European 
integration  was  so  vital  to  peace  and  security  that 
efforts  to  achieve  it  should  be  resolutely  pursued 
and  that  this  great  goal  should  not  be  abandoned 
because  of  a  single  setback. 

They  agreed  that  German  sovereignty  should 
be  restored  with  all  speed.  At  the  same  time  they 
agreed  that  Germany  should  participate  in  full 
equality  in  a  system  of  collective  security.  This 
program,  so  important  for  the  fate  of  Germany 
and  the  free  world,  should,  in  view  of  the  two 
ministers,  be  further  considered  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable with  the  other  interested  governments  and 
following  a  Nato  ministerial  meeting  should  be 
translated  into  concrete  action. 


STATEMENT  OF  SEPTEMBER  16 

I  have  come  to  discuss  with  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer the  means  of  restoring  sovereignty  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  bringing  Ger- 
many as  an  equal  partner  into  the  society  of  the 
free.  Such  action  has  been  suspended  while 
various  parliaments  dealt  with  the  treaties  which 
contemplated  that  German  sovereignty  should  be 
returned  within  the  framework  of  a  European 
Defense  Community. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  23,  1954,  p.  284. 
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LONDON  COMMUNIQUE  OF  SEPTEMBER  17 

Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Eden  exchanged  views  in 
London  on  September  17,  in  the  light  of  their  re- 
cent journeys,  on  the  situation  caused  by  the 
French  Assembly's  rejection  of  the  European  De- 
fense Community. 

They  agreed  upon  the  need  for  speedy  action 
and  favored  the  early  convening  of  a  preparatory 
conference  to  consider  how  best  to  associate  the 
German  Federal  Republic  with  Western  nations 
on  a  basis  of  full  equality. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SEPTEMBER  18 

Press  release  515 

I  return  from  a  2-day  trip  to  Europe.  I  con- 
ferred in  Germany  with  Chancellor  Adenauer  and 
at  London  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Eden. 

"When  the  French  Parliament  failed  to  ratify 
the  treaties  to  create  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity and  to  restore  sovereignty  to  Germany,  I 
felt  that  my  duty  was  to  meet  promptly  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer.  He  has  sought  whole- 
heartedly to  associate  Germany  with  the  free  West. 
He  has  wanted  Germany  to  contribute  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  West.  But  he  has  been  zealous 
to  find  ways  whereby  German  rearmament  would 
be  so  integrated  into  a  single  European  force  that 
it  could  never  again  serve  German  militarism. 

I  found  the  Chancellor  holding  steadfast  to  the 
lofty  concept  of  European  unity.  However,  he 
feels  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  withhold 
sovereignty  from  Germany  until  European  unity 
is  achieved;  also  that  there  can  no  longer  be  de- 
ferred the  preliminary  steps  which  will  permit 
Germany  to  exercise  the  inherent  right  of  in- 
dividual   and   collective   self-defense. 

I  informed  the  Chancellor  that  his  views  in 
these  respects  were  fully  shared  not  only  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  but  by  the  Congress  and,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  American  people  generally.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a 
resolution  adopted  with  unanimity,  had  urged  the 
restoration  of  German  sovereignty  so  as  to  enable 
Germany  to  contribute  to  international  peace  and 
security. 

At  Bonn  we  talked  over  all  these  matters.  I 
feel  confident  that  we  can  continue  to  count  upon 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  pursue  poli- 
cies of  wisdom  and  moderation  and  not  to  close 
the  door  to  the  eventual  realizing  of  the  great 
vision  of  a  united  Europe. 

At  London  I  learned  from  Mr.  Eden  of  the 
results  of  his  recent  trip  to  Brussels,  Bonn,  Rome, 
and  Paris.  I  also  informed  him  as  to  the  views 
of  the  United  States  and  the  impressions  which 
I  had  gained  from  my  own  visit  to  Bonn. 


It  is  apparent,  indeed  it  has  long  been  apparent, 
that  there  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community.  Nevertheless  we  must 
do  the  best  that  we  can.  Many  minds  are  re- 
sourcefully studying  what  next  steps  are  in  order. 
We  hope  that  sufficient  preparatory  work  can  be 
done  during  the  coming  week  to  justify  a  prelim- 
inary meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
countries  principally  concerned  during  the  week 
following  that. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  any  ac- 
ceptable solution  has  been  fully  developed.  It 
would  be  an  even  greater  mistake  to  adopt  a  nega- 
tive approach  which  would  result  in  the  disintegra- 
tion of  what  has  been  built  since  the  war  out  of 
the  sacrifices,  the  efforts,  the  aspirations  of  many. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  European  security  is  intimately 
connected  with  our  own.  We  shall,  therefore,  con- 
tinue our  association  with  European  planning  to 
achieve  those  ends.  There  are  many  European 
leaders  who  retain  hope  of  real  achievement.  They 
know  that  we  will  support  them  in  their  creative 
efforts. 

Department  Names  Political  Advisers 
to  General  Assembly  Delegation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 17  (press  release  513)  the  designation  of 
four  principal  political  advisers  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Ninth  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  convened  at  New  York  on 
September  21.  They  are:  John  C.  Dreier,  U.S. 
representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  who  will  act  as  adviser  on 
American  Republic  affairs ;  Jack  K.  McFall,  Am- 
bassador to  Finland,  who  will  act  as  adviser  on 
European  affairs;  Philip  W.  Bonsai,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Philippine  and  Southeast  Asian  Af- 
fairs, who  will  be  adviser  on  Far  Eastern  affairs ; 
and  Henry  S.  Villard,  Minister  to  Libya,  who  will 
act  as  adviser  on  Near  Eastern  and  African 
affairs. 
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The  Reorganization  of  the  American  Foreign  Service 


by  Charles  E.  Saltzman 

Under  Secretary  for  Administration  '■ 


Before  coming  over  here,  I  happened  to  scan  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  whose  efforts  in  the  public  service  each 
year  are  a  powerful  demonstration  of  the  progres- 
sive attitude  and  social  conscience  of  American 
business.  The  inside  of  the  front  cover  carried  a 
quotation  that  struck  me  not  only  as  appropriate 
to  this  occasion  but  so  profoundly  true  and  so  ap- 
plicable to  our  present  situation  that  I  am 
moved  to  repeat  it. 

"No  business  is  an  island — every  business  is 
a  citizen  of  its  community  and  of  the  nation." 

Your  presence  here  is  concrete  evidence — if  any 
is  needed — that  business  recognizes  its  responsibil- 
ities and  proceeds  on  the  thesis  that  the  public  good 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  own. 

One  cannot  spend  much  time  in  Washington 
without  being  impressed  by  the  willingness  of  bus- 
iness leaders  to  sacrifice  their  personal  interests  in 
the  service  of  government.  You  don't  have  to  look 
very  hard  to  discover  that  the  top  businessmen 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  contributing  such  serv- 
ice as  membership  on  boards  and  commissions.  I 
could  cite  many  such  instances,  but  I  have  one 
in  mind,  in  particular — the  Secretary  of  State's 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel. 

That  Committee  is  a  good  example  of  the  readi- 
ness of  business  executives  to  contribute  their 
talents  to  the  problems  of  government.  And  I 
cite  this  Committee  also  because  its  mission — 
the  reorganization  and  strengthening  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service — is  really  the  subject  of  my 
talk  this  noon. 


I  want  to  talk  for  a  while  about  the  work  of  this 
Public  Committee  and  of  the  program  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  president 
of  Brown  University,  who  gave  wise  and  experi- 
enced leadership  to  the  group.2  I  do  so  because  I 
believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  businessmen  like 
yourselves  who  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
State  Department's  responsibilities  in  the  cold  war. 
To  discuss  this  Committee,  its  work,  and  the  way  it 
handled  its  assignment  presents  certain  difficulties 
because  I  was  a  member  of  it.  I  ask  you  to  be 
tolerant  if  I  make  it  evident  that  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee did  a  good  job.  I  am  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Committee's  assigned  mission  and 
am  proud  to  have  been  identified  with  such  a 
public-spirited  and  effective  group  of  men. 

Expansion  of  Government  Activity 

The  Committee's  mission  concerned  one  phase 
of  a  larger  problem  about  which  we  have  all  heard 
a  good  deal  in  the  past  decade — the  problem  of 
attracting  top  men  to  government  service.  Even 
in  our  generation  the  activities  of  government 
have  immensely  expanded  and  its  responsibilities 
tremendously  increased.  You  and  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  major  change  in  the  world  position  of 
the  United  States.  Thirty  years  ago  American 
foreign  policy  was  conditioned  by  the  existence 
of  the  great  ocean  barriers  on  each  coast  con- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Na- 
tional Sales  Executives,  Inc.,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Sept.  10. 


2  For  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  413.  For  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee,  see  Totvard  a  Stronger  Foreign 
Service:  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Public  Com- 
mittee on  Personnel,  June  195.'t,  Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 5458,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  30tf. 
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trolled  by  the  combined  seapower  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  A  small  group  of  aviation 
enthusiasts  were  trying  to  extend  the  range  of 
military  aircraft  beyond  the  500-mile  mark  and 
striving  to  intensify  the  interest  of  professional 
military  strategists  in  the  striking  potential  of 
bombers.  And  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans, 
foreign  policy  was  a  matter  of  a  secondary  interest. 
In  fact,  this  was  largely  true  up  until  World 
War  II. 

I  think  there  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  contrast 
between  then  and  now.  The  major  significance  is 
that  in  the  present  era  government  policy,  domestic 
and  foreign  alike — and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  two — exerts  a  great  in- 
fluence on  all  of  our  daily  lives.  In  fact,  our  sur- 
vival as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  may  depend 
upon  it. 

The  impact  of  this  development  on  the  State 
Department  was  sharp.    Its  responsibility  for  the 


conduct  of  postwar  foreign  relations  took  on 
gigantic  proportions.  Not  only  had  old  problems 
been  intensified  by  the  war,  but  fundamental  new 
difficulties  now  appeared  and  had  to  be  faced. 
The  U.N.  had  been  established.  This  country 
found  itself  projected  into  an  unexpected  global 
struggle  with  the  modern  imperialism  of  commu- 
nism led  by  Soviet  Russia.  We  were  in  a  cold 
rather  than  a  shooting  war.  A  cold  war  is  prin- 
cipally a  State  Department  war.  With  our  way 
of  life  itself  at  stake,  it  is  clear  that  those  problems 
in  the  province  of  the  Department  of  State  were 
of  the  utmost  gravity  to  us  as  a  nation. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  American  public  knows  less 
about  the  functions  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
State  Department  than  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  irony  here  is  sharpened 
by  the  fact  that  the  major  difficulties  faced  by  the 
United  States  today  are  within  the  area  of  State 
Department  responsibility.    Our  present-day  do- 
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mestic  problems  cannot  compare  in  gravity  with 
those  which  come  from  abroad. 

The  tasks  at  which  the  State  Department  labors 
are  difficult — and  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  them 
are  impossible  of  accomplishment.  And  because 
the  public  knows  little  about  the  State  Department, 
I  don't  think  we  can  expect  much  popular  under- 
standing and  sympathy  unless  the  public  knows 
more  about  us  than  it  has  in  the  past.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  State  Department  is 
identified  with  one  major  trouble  after  another. 
I  might  add  that  the  foregoing  is  an  occupational 
hazard  accepted  as  routine  by  the  Department's 
employees. 

In  these  terms,  then,  it  is  abundantly  obvious 
that  a  government — or  one  of  its  branches — 
which  must  cope  daily  with  matters  of  great  in- 
tricacy and  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple should  be  able  to  draw  on  the  best  American 
minds.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  our  na- 
tional interest  demands  that  the  government  be 


effectively  administered  and  staffed  by  competent 
and  experienced  people.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Department  of  State  in  view  of  its 
central  role  in  the  cold  war.  A  large  portion  of 
the  State  Department's  responsibility  falls  on  our 
professional  diplomatic  corps,  the  American 
Foreign  Service. 

This  situation  did  not  go  unrecognized.  Sev- 
eral steps  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  Foreign 
Service  which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  I 
will  touch  on  later,  produced  few  results.  When 
Secretary  Dulles  took  office,  the  problem  had 
reached  an  acute  stage,  as  had  many  other  aspects 
of  our  international  relations.  As  soon  as  was 
feasible,  the  Committee  on  Personnel  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  problem  and  make  recom- 
mendations. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  this  Commit- 
tee found  on  looking  into  the  Foreign  Service  or- 
ganization. They  discovered  it  was  one  of  two 
separate  and  distinct  personnel  systems  inside  the 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE'S  PUBLIC  COMMITTEE  ON  PERSONNEL 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


THE  PROBLEM 

".  .  .a  more  effective  instrument  for  the  conduct  of  United  States 
foreign  relations  and  thereby  a  greater  protection  to  the  national 
security.  " 

THE  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE 

".  .  .that  the  Department  and  its  establishment  abroad  may  be 
staffed  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  by  career  personnel,  specially 
trained  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  obligated  to  serve  at 
home  and  abroad." 


March  5,    1954 


m 


Department  of  State.  The  other  was  the  Civil 
Service  system.  And  under  the  Foreign  Service 
system  were  three  subsystems  with  differing 
pay  scales,  retirement  systems,  and  employment 
regulations. 

They  found  that  the  1,285  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers represented  only  about  one-third  the  number 
needed  for  staffing  of  overseas  posts  and  manning 
the  geographic  and  political  desks  in  the  Depart- 
ment. On  this  group  fell  the  main  burden  of  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  in  the  105  countries 
with  whom  we  maintain  relations.  And  as  some 
of  you  know,  this  is  no  light  assignment. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Foreign  Service  are 
varied.  Its  officers  conduct  the  business  of  Amer- 
ican embassies  and  legations.  They  perform  con- 
sular services  for  American  citizens  abroad.  They 
handle  certain  phases  of  the  increasing  business 
that  this  country  has  with  other  nations,  and  the 
negotiation  of  treaties  and  agreements.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Foreign  Service  officer  does  vital  report- 
ing for  this  Government  abroad.  He  is  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  United  States  overseas — the  source 
of  the  political  and  economic  intelligence  upon 
which  many  policy  decisions  are  based. 

The  foregoing  is  by  no  means  a  complete  resume 


of  the  career  diplomat's  duties.  But  I  think  it  is 
enough  to  suggest  that  he  performs  a  vital  serv- 
ice— and  that  demands  perception,  judgment,  in- 
telligence. And  well  does  he  need  them,  for  he 
is  charged  with  the  most  crucial  problems  which 
affect  the  very  existence  of  your  family  and  mine. 

If  we  are  short  of  trained  men,  if  our  Foreign 
Service  lacks  a  good  supply  of  these  qualities  in 
its  delicate  and  vital  mission,  our  ability  to  form 
and  execute  policy  in  a  grave  emergency  would 
be  crippled. 

You  need  no  convincing,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
emergency  is  painfully  real.  I  have  already  noted 
the  threat  of  Communist  imperialism  which  is  be- 
ing pressed  by  the  Kremlin  on  all  fronts — military, 
political,  economic,  and  psychological.  Add  to 
this  a  few  present-day  examples  of  foreign-rela- 
tions problems.  The  refusal  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  ratify  the  European 
Defense  Community,  which  was  an  important  com- 
ponent of  American  policy  in  Europe,  has  com- 
pelled a  complete  review  of  that  policy  with 
perhaps  the  effective  defense  of  Western  Europe 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Dangerous  unrest  con- 
tinues to  plague  North  Africa,  where  we  have  lo- 
cated important  air  bases  for  Western  defense. 
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The  settlement  of  the  Suez  dispute  and  the 
Iranian  oil  question  offers  a  good  chance  to  move 
ahead  toward  the  establishment  of  solid  free- 
world  defense  in  the  Middle  East  if  we  plan  with 
sufficient  skill.  The  people  of  Guatemala  have 
removed  a  Communist  beachhead  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  we  are  now  working  with  the  other 
American  nations  to  tighten  the  hemispheric  de- 
fenses against  Communist  penetration.  In  the 
Far  East  we  have  just  joined  in  a  security  pact 
with  seven  other  powers  who  have  a  stake  in 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  this  complicated  situation  we  have  been 
operating  with  a  professional  diplomatic  corps 
in  which  one-third  of  the  foreign  affairs  officers 
have  been  separated  from  the  rest  by  unnecessary 
administrative  partitions.  And  furthermore,  we 
have  been  operating  with  a  service  in  which  the 
morale  of  the  individual  officer  has  been  impaired. 

But  before  taking  up  this  matter  of  morale,  I 
have  several  points  that  should  be  mentioned  at 
this  time.  One  is  that  present  efforts  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  Foreign  Service  and  to  remedy 


certain  organic  faults  are  by  no  means  the  first 
efforts  in  this  direction.  In  the  immediate  post- 
war period  the  Congress  took  cognizance  of  the 
need  for  a  stronger  Foreign  Service  and  passed 
legislation  designed  to  aid  in  building  it  up.  A 
task  force  of  the  first  Hoover  Commission  on  gov- 
ernment reorganization  in  1949  took  strong  note  of 
the  deficiencies  I  mentioned  and  offered  recom- 
mendations to  remedy  them.  There  also  was  a 
directive  issued  in  1951  which,  if  promptly  com- 
plied with,  would  have  permitted  an  expansion  < 
of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps  by  lateral  entry 
at  various  grades  from  other  parts  of  the  State 
Department  and  by  a  speedup  in  recruitment. 

There  are  probably  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  indicated  reforms  were  not  instituted.  One 
major  reason  is  certainly  the  lack  of  aggressive 
administration.  I  have  cited  the  existence  of  two 
parallel  personnel  organizations  within  the  State 
Department  which,  in  my  view,  could  not  help 
but  contribute  to  administrative  malfunction. 
Moreover,  this  dual  system  encouraged  the  For- 
eign Service  to  regard  itself  as  a  group  apart  and  I 
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blocked  an  advantageous  interchange  of  skills  and 
experience  between  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
headquarters  organization  as  represented  by  the 
Civil  Service  staff. 

In  regard  to  the  earlier  recommendations,  the 
administrative  delays  and  postponements  in 
putting  them  into  effect  were  tantamount  to  nulli- 
fying them.  In  sum,  prior  proposals  to  strengthen 
the  Foreign  Service  were  well  enough  conceived. 
Had  they  been  put  into  effect  with  reasonable 
vigor,  the  chances  are  that  the  Committee  on  Per- 
sonnel would  not  have  been  needed.  But  as  is 
always  the  case,  recommendations  mean  nothing 
unless  action  is  taken.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  very  little  was  actually  done.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  this  time  things  are 
going  to  be  different.  It  is  my  primary  purpose  in 
my  present  job  to  see  that  they  are. 


The  Morale  Factor 

Before  going  into  particulars  on  my  reasons 
for  saying  that,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  a 
factor  I  have  mentioned  earlier — the  factor  of 
morale.  You  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  vari- 
ous attacks  that  have  been  directed  against  the 
State  Department  and  its  Foreign  Service.  These 
attacks  range  all  the  way  from  charges  that  they 
are  a  group  of  individuals  who  go  around  to  cock- 
tail parties  wearing  striped  pants  to  accusations 
of  disloyalty.    Unhappily,  in  the  present  climate 
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there  isn't  a  great  deal  an  individual  Foreign 
Service  officer  can  do  in  the  way  of  an  effective 
defense.  A  man  doesn't  make  much  yardage  deny- 
ing that  he  wears  striped  pants.  And  if  he  proves 
the  accusations  of  disloyalty  unfounded,  the  best 
he  can  come  off  with  is  being  a  man  who  proved  he 
wasn't  disloyal. 

On  this  count,  I  have  several  things  to  say. 
First,  whatever  basis  the  attacks  on  the  Foreign 
Service  may  have  had  in  the  past — and  I  don't 
think  there  was  much — they  cannot  be  held  to  be 
of  substance  now.  Along  with  everyone  else  in 
the  executive  departments,  the  State  Department, 
including  the  Foreign  Service  corps,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  going-over  in 
the  area  of  loyalty  and  security  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  President  Eisenhower's  Executive 
order  on  the  subject  issued  last  year. 

But  even  so,  the  attacks  have  had  a  demoral- 
izing effect.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  morale  of 
the  Service  would  suffer — a  development  which 
was  abetted  by  a  reduction  in  force  made  neces- 
sary by  a  severe  budget  cut.  You  may  be  assured 
that  the  State  Department's  management  realizes 
fully  the  importance  of  good  morale  and  its  effect 
on  performance. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  greater  size  and  strength, 
there  was  need  for  a  boost  in  morale.  These  were 
the  main — but  not  the  only — weak  spots.  The 
training  of  men  for  the  Foreign  Service  stressed 
the  development  of  the  all-around  man — the  "gen- 
eralist"  so  to  speak — at  the  expense  of  the  special- 
ist, for  which  there  is  now  a  real  need.  The  Serv- 
ice also  had  a  tradition  of  promoting  everybody 
from  the  bottom  up  through  the  ranks.  Thus, 
qualified  men  outside  the  Service  proper,  avail- 
able for  appointment  at  middle  or  upper  levels, 
have  not  been  drawn  in  except  in  comparatively 
few  instances.  There  are  other  items  which  could 
be  mentioned  if  time  permitted. 


Committee  Recommendations 

With  the  difficulties  thus  defined,  the  Committee 
submitted  detailed  recommendations  to  remedy 
them.  These  were  examined  by  the  top  men  in 
the  Department  and  received,  as  well,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  White  House.  Secretary  Dulles  ap- 
proved all  the  fundamental  recommendations  of 
the  Wriston  Committee  and  ordered  them  put 
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into  effect.3  Personally  I  am  convinced  that  the 
program  will  go  far  toward  assuring  that  we  have 
the  kind  of  Foreign  Service  that  we  need.  And  I 
am  very  sure  that  it  will  not  encounter  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  by  previous  efforts.  In  all 
its  various  phases  it  has  the  vigorous  support  of 
Secretary  Dulles  and  has  the  President's  personal 
interest. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  the  high  points 
of  the  program.  A  major  project  is  the  integra- 
tion into  one  Foreign  Service  officer  corps  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
so-called  Foreign  Service  staff  above  a  certain  level 
of  employment.  Upper-level  officers  working  on 
foreign  affairs,  now  in  the  Civil  Service  or  For- 
eign Service  staff,  if  they  are  willing  and  qualified, 
will  be  drawn  into  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps 
by  a  process  we  describe  as  lateral  entry. 

By  this  means,  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  a 
quick  expansion  of  the  Foreign  Service  by  taking 
in  experienced  officers,  particularly  needed  special- 
ists, from  the  Departmental  staff  and  the  Foreign 
Service   staff.     Foreign   Service  regulations  are 


*  Bulletin  of  June  28, 1954,  p.  1002. 


being  liberalized  to  facilitate  the  rotation  of  offi- 
cers so  that  the  newly  acquired  Foreign  Service 
officers  can  be  given  overseas  experience  and  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Foreign  Service  can  be  assured 
of  more  assignments  in  this  country. 

This  rotation  is  very  important  to  prevent  our 
diplomatic  corps  from  losing  touch  with  develop- 
ments here.  And  it  is  not  hard  to  lose  touch.  To 
a  shockingly  large  extent  service  in  the  Foreign 
Service  officers  corps  has  heretofore  been  the 
equivalent  of  exile.  For  example,  of  a  group  of 
197  officers  with  more  than  20  years  of  service, 
45  had  served  on  assignment  in  the  United  States 
2  years  or  less.  We  discovered  that  one  officer  in 
43  years  of  service  had  13  months'  assignment  here. 

At  present  it  is  our  hope  to  bring  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Service  corps  back  for  a  State- 
side assignment  after  a  6-year  tour  overseas.  If 
this  schedule  can  be  maintained,  we  can  be  sure 
of  a  corps  whose  knowledge  and  feeling  for  the 
American  scene  is  regularly  refreshed.  In  addi- 
tion, by  periodic  participation  in  it  in  this  country, 
they  would  have  a  better  and  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  policymaking  and  the  forces  that 
influence  it. 


TOTAL  TIME  ON  DUTY  IN  U.S.   OF  1,  285  FSO'S 


Length  of 
Service  in  U.S. 


Over   10  years 


5-10  years 


3-5  years 


2-3  years 


1-2  years 


Less  than  1  yr. 


25 

(or  2%) 


89 

(or   7%) 


196 

(or   15%) 


146 

(or   11%) 


184 

(or   11%) 


645 

(or  51%) 


NUMBER  OF  FSO'S 
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THE  SHAPE  OF  AN  INTEGRATED  FOREIGN  SERVICE  BY  ORIGIN  AND 
GRADE  STRUCTURE* 


Wa 


m  Departmental  Officers 
Foreign  Service  Officers 


Foreign  Service 
Reserve  Officers 
Foreign  Service 
Staff  Officers 


46 


133 


340 


574 


922 


1229 


623 


GRAND  TOTAL  3,867 


*Based  on  present  class  structure  of  FSO  Corps  and  those  other  officers 
whose  positions  would  be  designated  for  FSO  staffing. 


The  process  of  lateral  entry  is  stage  one  of  a 
two-stage  expansion  of  the  Service.  By  it  we  will 
be  able  to  build  up  the  corps'  strength  quickly  at 
the  middle  and  upper  levels. 

Recruitment  Program 

To  complement  the  lateral  entry  program,  we 
have  instituted  a  more  energetic  plan  of  recruit- 
ment of  young  officer  candidates — to  insure  that 
the  Foreign  Service  will  get  a  steady  supply  of 
new  blood.  We  are  improving  our  contacts  with 
colleges  and  universities — the  main  sources  of  can- 
didate material — and  have  accelerated  the  exami- 
nation and  selection  schedule  so  that  the  current 
delays  in  appointment  will  not  discourage  good 
prospects. 

In  addition,  we  hope  to  launch  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Scholarship  Training  Program,  which  will  en- 
list promising  candidates  at  the  end  of  their  second 
year  in  college  and  provide  them  with  a  scholar- 
ship during  their  last  2  years.    These  scholarship 


students  would  commit  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  the  State  Department,  exercised  through  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  for  the  last  half  of  their 
college  course.  Scholarship  students  would  guar- 
antee to  serve  a  minimum  of  4  years  after  being 
graduated. 

Under  the  foregoing  program,  we  plan  to  build 
the  Foreign  Service  to  a  level  just  short  of  4,000 
officers  in  the  space  of  2  years. 

With  such  a  Foreign  Service  corps,  we  will  have 
a  group  which  speaks  with  one  voice.  If  a  person 
is  employed  by  the  Department  of  State  in  a  For- 
eign Service  capacity,  regardless  of  whether  his 
post  is  in  Rangoon  or  in  Washington,  he  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Service  corps.  The  cleav- 
age between  the  Foreign  Service  officer,  committed 
to  extensive  duty  overseas,  under  a  separate  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  and  the  foreign  affairs 
specialist  under  Civil  Service  without  commit- 
ments for  overseas  service,  will  be  at  an  end. 
Frictions  will  be  eliminated,  separatism  ended. 
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We  will  have  a  Foreign  Service  expanded  to  the 
needed  size  and  greatly  enriched. 

We  look  forward  to  a  Foreign  Service  corps  of 
this  kind  because  it  is  the  answer  to  a  long-felt 
need.  There  are  many  administrative  problems  to 
solve,  but  that  is  to  be  expected  in  any  reorganiza- 
tion. The  point  which  I  now  emphasize  is  that 
we  have  made  a  good  beginning.  And  now  that 
we  are  on  our  way,  we  are  determined  to  see  it 
through. 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  on 
Personnel  Integration  Program 

Department  Circular  115  dated  September  8 

In  March  I  appointed  a  Public  Committee  on 
Personnel  to  recommend  measures  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  professional  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service.  The  Committee 
studied  the  matter,  reviewed  the  recommendations 
of  prior  study  groups,  interviewed  numerous  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service, 
and  sought  advice  in  many  quarters. 

I  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  con- 
cluded that  the  actions  they  recommended — to  ex- 
pand the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps,  to  simplify 
the  personnel  structure,  and  to  create  within  the 
State  Department  in  Washington  a  number  of  po- 
sitions to  be  filled  by  Foreign  Service  officers — will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  Department  and  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs. 

The  national  interest  urgently  requires  a 
stronger  and  more  versatile  Foreign  Service.  I 
agree  with  the  Committee  that  the  way  to  achieve 
this  objective  is  to  bring  into  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  corps  many  of  those  civil  servants  now  in 
the  Washington  headquarters,  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers,  and  higher-level  Foreign  Service 
Staff.  The  members  of  the  expanded  Service  will 
be  obligated  to  serve  at  home  and  abroad  and  will 
staff  not  only  posts  in  the  field  but  the  majority  of 
officer  positions  in  the  Department  as  well.  The 
augmented  Foreign  Service  will  rest  on  the  exist- 
ing statutory  foundation. 

The  President  signed  on  August  31,  1954,  an 
act  passed  by  the  Congress  which  facilitates  our 
moving  ahead  with  the  integration  program  as 
recommended  by  the  Public  Committee.  This  act 
amends  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  to  permit 
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lateral  appointments  to  classes  FSO-1  through 
FSO-5  at  any  of  the  salary  rates  of  these  classes 
rather  than  only  at  the  minimum  rate  of  the  class. 
The  present  amendment  permits  only  500  appoint- 
ments at  other  than  the  minimum  rate,  and  this 
authority  expires  March  31,  1955.  Eligibility  for 
such  appointments  is  limited  to  officers  appointed 
from  the  classified  civil  service,  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve,  or  the  Foreign  Service  Staff.  Incum- 
bents of  schedule  A,  B,  and  C  positions  and  other 
excepted  positions  (e.  g.  positions  in  Usttn  [the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations]),  Presi- 
dential appointees,  and  personnel  who  do  not  have 
civil  service  status  are  ineligible  for  such  appoint- 
ments and,  therefore,  may  only  be  appointed  to 
the  minimum  rate  of  the  class.  The  Congress,  in 
passing  this  limited  authority,  did  so  with  the 
intent  of  permitting  us  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram but  also  to  insure  a  full  review  by  the  Con- 
gress early  in  its  next  session.  I  hope  that  in 
obtaining  an  extension  of  this  authority  we  may 
also  gain  the  removal  of  these  limitations. 

So  that  each  one  of  you  may  know  the  objectives 
of  integration  and  my  intentions  as  we  move 
through  the  several  phases  of  the  program,  this 
circular  constitutes  an  overall  policy  statement. 
This  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
mittee's Report,  which  discusses  the  reasons  which 
led  to  recommending  the  integration  program. 

The  integration  program  involves  the  following 
actions : 


Designation  of  Positions 

About  1,400  Departmental  positions,  including 
16  in  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.,  have  been 
designated  as  "Foreign  Service  positions"  and  will 
in  due  course,  be  staffed  by  Foreign  Service  officers. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  statement 
issued  on  February  6,  1954:  ".  .  .  that  posi- 
tions dealing  with  substantive  policy,  desk  officers 
and  higher  in  the  regional  bureaus,  and  com 
parable  positions  in  the  U.N.  area,  shall  be  filled 
by  Foreign  Service  officers."  In  addition,  many 
positions  in  the  functional  and  administrative 
areas  have  been  designated  "Foreign  Service  posi- 
tions." The  positions  not  so  designated  will  con- 
tinue to  be  staffed  under  civil  service  procedures 
Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  identify  those  posi- 
tions at  overseas  posts,  which  the  Committee  esti- 
mated would  number  approximately  2,250,  which 
will  be  staffed  by  Foreign  Service  officers  and,  as 
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requested,  by  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers. 
The  positions  overseas  not  so  designated  will  be 
filled  by  Foreign  Service  Staff  personnel. 


Transfer  of  Officers 

The  transfer  of  Departmental,  Reserve,  and 
Staff  officers  to  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps 
will  be  effected  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  by  in- 
vitation under  a  revised  examination  process. 
Ihis  process  will  be  based  on  the  presumptions : 

(a)  That  an  officer  with  an  acceptable  record  is 
eligible  to  enter  the  Foreign  Service; 

(b)  That  his  present  grade-and-salary  level  is 
justified,  and  he  should  transfer  to  the  Foreign 
Service  at  a  substantially  equivalent  salary  level. 

The  records  of  present  Departmental,  Reserve, 
md  Staff  officers  in  "Foreign  Service  positions" 
will  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  these  presumptions, 
and  this  review  of  the  record,  supplemented  by  the 
evaluations  placed  on  the  individual  by  his  super- 
visors, will  be  the  principal  component  of  the 
examination  process.  The  oral  examination  will 
consist  of  an  interview  with  a  single  examiner. 
This  review  and  examination  procedure  has 
already  begun. 

So  far  as  possible,  steps  will  be  taken  so  that 
transfers  to  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps  will 
not  prove  inequitable  to  present  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  officer  group. 

The  strengthening  of  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
corps  through  this  voluntary  transfer  will  be  com- 
pleted within  2  years. 

With  exceptions  based  on  individual  circum- 
stances, Departmental  officers  holding  "Foreign 
Service  positions"  who  are  unwilling  to  transfer 
will  be  moved  to  "non-Foreign  Service  positions" 
in  the  Department  or  assisted  to  find  other  em- 
ployment. The  Department  will  endeavor  to  min- 
imize the  disruption  to  the  careers  of  such  employ- 
ees. Every  effort  will  be  made  to  complete  this 
phase  of  the  program  within  3  years. 

Departmental  officers  not  holding  positions 
designated  as  "Foreign  Service  positions"  may  ap- 
ply for  lateral  appointment  to  the  expanded  For- 
eign Service  officer  corps.  Their  qualifications 
will  be  reviewed  under  the  revised  lateral  entry 
program. 

The  Foreign  Service  officer  group,  which  tra- 
ditionally has  been  composed  of  generalists,  will 
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in  the  future  include  specialists  to  the  extent  spe- 
cialists are  needed  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs. 

The  determination  of  eligibility  for  transfer  to 
the  Foreign  Service  officer  group,  and  subsequent 
assignment  within  the  Service,  will  recognize  the 
need  for  including  and  developing  specialists. 
There  will  be  no  discrimination  against  those  who 
are  specialists  in  rank,  compensation,  or  promo- 
tion. Since  the  successful  operation  of  the  several 
areas  of  the  Department  depends  heavily  upon 
trained  specialists,  the  availability  of  suitable  re- 
placements will,  of  course,  determine  the  time  and 
extent  to  which  present  officers  can  be  assigned  to 
the  field  after  their  entry  into  the  FSO  corps. 
Likewise,  future  plans  for  rotation  of  such  person- 
nel between  Washington  and  the  field  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  pool  of  experienced  specialists 
upon  which  the  Department  can  draw. 

Amendment  to  section  571  (a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  will  be  sought  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  waive  the  4-year  limitation 
on  the  assignment  of  Foreign  Service  personnel  to 
the  Department  where  continuity  of  longer  than 
4  years  is  a  requirement  of  the  positions  to  which 
assigned  or  where  there  are  other  compelling  rea- 
sons which  make  it  in  the  Government's  interest 
for  personnel  to  remain  longer  than  4  years  in  the 
United  States. 

In  making  assignments  of  new  lateral  entrants 
to  overseas  posts,  care  will  be  exercised  to  avoid 
undue  disruption  of  Departmental  operations  and 
undue  personal  or  family  hardship  to  the  officer 
concerned.  It  is  not  expected,  therefore,  that  De- 
partmental officers  will  be  assigned  to  overseas 
posts  immediately  upon,  or  even  shortly  after, 
their  acceptance  of  FSO  appointments. 


Foreign  Service  Categories 

The  functions  of  three  present  categories  of  the 
Foreign  Service  will  be  modified  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Foreign  Service  officer  corps  will  be 
expanded  to  staff  substantially  all  officer  positions 
abroad  and  all  "Foreign  Service  positions"  in  the 
home  office.  The  Committee  estimated  that  there 
will  eventually  be  approximately  3,900  Foreign 
Service  officers  based  on  current  budget  resources. 

(2)  The  Foreign  Service  Reserve  will  continue 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  temporary  appoint- 
ments or  appointments  of  persons  not  yet  eligible 
for  lateral  entry  to  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
corps. 

(3)  The  Foreign  Service  Staff  will  be  essen- 
tially limited  to  technical,  clerical,  and  custodial 
personnel  in  the  lower  and  middle  grades. 


Recruitment 

Recruitment  from  civil  service  registers  will  be 
limited  to  "non-Foreign  Service  positions"  in  the 
Department.  With  rare  exceptions,  all  other  re- 
cruitment will  be  to  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  successful  achievement  of  the  integration 
program  will  require  the  full  cooperation  of  all. 


Charter  Review— Some  Pertinent  Questions 


by  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organisation  Affairs 


A  general  conference  to  review  the  present  U.  N. 
Charter  will  be  convened,  probably  sometime  in 
1956,  if  a  simple  majority  at  the  tenth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1955  so  desires.  This 
possibility  is  provided  for  by  article  109,  para- 
graph 3,  of  the  charter.  Amendments  to  the  char- 
ter come  into  force  for  all  members  when  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  them,  that  is  to  say  40,  but  in  all 
cases  including  ourselves,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  China.  The  Great 
Powers  have  a  veto  over  amendments.  The 
United  States  Senate  must  concur  in  amendments 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  order  for  any  amendments 
to  come  into  effect  at  all. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
focusing  public  attention  on  this  impending  event. 
Secretary  Dulles  has  several  times  spoken  publicly 
of  it  and  has  called  on  private  organizations 
throughout  the  land  to  study  the  issues  and  give 
the  Government  their  advice.  Many  organiza- 
tions have  responded.  In  the  Senate,  the  so-called 
Wiley  subcommittee  on  the  U.  N.  Charter  has  held 
public  hearings  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  has  already  heard  testimony  in  Washington 


from  Secretary  Dulles  and  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.2 

The  advice  to  be  rendered  by  the  Senate  and  by 
most  nongovernmental  organizations  will  not  be 
in  hand  until  sometime  in  1955.  The  administra- 
tion has  announced  that  final  United  States  poli- 
cies will  not  be  crystallized  and  made  public  until 
it  has  had  the  benefit  of  such  advice. 

This  means  that  official  policies  which  are  fi- 
nally adopted  will,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
take  account  of  the  collective  attitudes  and 
thoughts  of  a  significant  spectrum  of  American 
opinion.  Students  of  this  subject  may  find  a  pro- 
vocative model  in  the  process  of  developing  this 
consensus,  because  what  may  be  called  an  Ameri-' 
can  consensus,  while  it  happily  reflects  the  most 
deeply  shared  values  of  our  Nation,  also  happily 
does  not  conform  to  any  single  mold  or  pattern 
when  it  comes  to  the  practical  application  of  com- 
mon principles  to  international  problems.  How, 
then,  does  one  usefully  and  constructively  think 
about  this  problem,  discover  an  American  consen- 
sus, and  translate  it  into  official  policy  and  diplo- 
matic action? 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Sept.  10. 


'Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  170,  and  Mar.  22,  1954, 
p.  451. 
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Only  the  first  part  of  this  question  yields  even 
a  tentative  answer  at  this  stage.  That  answer  is 
being  developed  in  many  ways  in  many  places. 
You  would  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  extent  to 
which  the  topic  of  charter  review  is  currently  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  busy  and  thoughtful 
Americans.  As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  it  is 
the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  special  Senate  sub- 
committee with  eminent  membership.  Within  the 
Stat©  Department  an  increasing  amount  of  effort 
is  being  devoted  to  studies  bearing  on  the  problem. 
Abroad,  other  governments  are  beginning  to  or- 
ganize their  own  thinking  and,  thanks  largely  to 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  overseas  project,  so  are 
private  organizations. 


Many  Things  to  Many  Men 

That  this  subject  should  exercise  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination for  so  many  people  at  so  many  levels  is 
a  measure,  I  think,  of  the  unique  nature  of  the 
United  Nations.  Despite  the  very  real  difficulties 
it  has  encountered  and  the  frustrations  we  have 
sometimes  felt  in  being  a  part  of  it,  but  equally 
because  of  these  things,  the  United  Nations  con- 
veys a  variety  of  special  meanings  to  widely  diver- 
gent groups  of  people. 

Many  practical  and  worldly  questions  arise  when 
we  evaluate  our  experience  with  the  U.  N.,  and 
these  belong  at  the  hard  core  of  scholarly  think- 
ing on  this  subject.  But  demonstrably,  a  layer  of 
far  less  tangible  matter  surrounds  the  core.  I 
mean  the  various  potent  symbols  which  the  U.  N., 
as  an  institution  and  as  an  idea,  has  the  capacity 
to  represent. 

Even  those  whose  interest  in  international  rela- 
tions is  wholly  peripheral  find  in  the  U.  N.  a  symbol 
of  universal  human  longing  for  peace  and  se- 
curity. Those  who  have  made  a  cause  of  inter- 
national organization  often  tend  to  view  the  U.  N. 
and  its  charter  as  symbolic  of  that  cause,  consti- 
tuting a  spiritual  and  political  end  in  itself  which 
personifies  man's  triumph  over  such  allegedly  ata- 
vistic concepts  as  "power  politics"  and  "isola- 
tionism." 

Those  whose  chief  emotion  is  impatience  with 
what  is,  regard  it  as  a  symbol  of  what  could  and 
must  be.  Those  who  fear  and  distrust  the  world 
around  us  frequently  see  it  as  a  symbol  of  evil, 
potentially  capable  of  fatally  diluting  our  most 
profound  indigenous  values.    And  no  such  cata- 


log would  be  complete  before  this  audience  without 
at  least  a  passing  reference  to  the  rather  different 
meanings  the  U.  N.  evokes  among  partisans  in  the 
often  passionate  academic  camps  labeled  "realism" 
and  "idealism." 

At  another  level — within  the  actual  arena  of 
the  U.  N.  itself — symbolism  plays  a  transcendently 
important  role.  Two  examples  will  suffice.  Can 
an  overwhelming  majority  vote  be  rallied  on  the 
side  of  the  free  nations  on  a  cold  war  issue  ?  This 
tells  our  enemies  of  our  solidarity  and  our  deter- 
mination. It  speaks  of  present  power  and,  if  read 
with  discrimination,  potential  force.  Is  a  resolu- 
tion debated  which  alludes,  however  vaguely,  to 
the  right  of  self-determination?  This  invokes 
all  the  dynamic  passions  of  the  newly  independent 
states,  as  well  as  the  cautions  of  those  who  ad- 
minister non-self-governing  territories.  In  addi- 
tion it  strikes  a  chord  deep  in  the  American  spirit 
which  reverberates  dissonantly  among  the  hard 
surfaces  of  our  varied  international  responsibil- 
ities and  commitments. 

In  this  setting  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  charter 
review  offers  a  new  focus  for  the  expression  of 
attitudes  and  desires  which  reach  well  below  the 
surface.  It  is,  in  this  sense,  many  things  to  many 
men.  The  job  of  the  political  scientist,  I  would 
suppose,  is  first  to  assign  full  weight  to  the  impli- 
cations with  which  every  facet  of  the  problem  is 
freighted  and  then,  having  done  that,  to  isolate 
and  clearly  identify  the  real  and  actionable  com- 
ponents, divesting  them  of  myth,  passion,  and 
fantasy  as  best  one  can. 

The  problem  is  thus  at  least  in  part  one  of 
methodology,  a  word  that  frightens  at  least  one 
amateur  in  your  ranks.  To  me  the  proper  method 
is  to  start  out  with  some  basic  assumptions,  set 
limits  to  the  field  of  inquiry,  and  pose  the  impor- 
tant questions  in  a  way  which  is  meaningful  and 
constructive.  For  clearly  there  are  as  many  ways 
of  trying  to  penetrate  this  hard  and  unruly  mass 
of  intellectual  material  as  there  are  political  angles 
of  vision — or  political  symbols. 


Foundations  and  Boundaries 

To  guide  the  developing  public  debate  into  con- 
structive channels  the  administration,  while  mak- 
ing no  policy  commitments  other  than  to  favor 
the  holding  of  a  review  conference,  has  outlined  its 
approach.    Secretary  Dulles  earlier  this  year  set 
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forth  certain  propositions  as  a  priori  assumptions.3 
He  established  certain  boundaries  to  encompass 
official  planning.  And  he  asked  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  are  likely  to  arise  at  a  review  conference 
and  as  to  which  he  believed  there  should  be  an  edu- 
cated public  opinion.  The  material  containing 
the  Secretary's  statements  is  readily  available  to 
you,  and  as  I  do  what  I  was  really  invited  here 
to  do — to  ask  some  pertinent  questions — I  will  be 
building  on  the  foundation  he  has  laid  down. 

First  of  all  then,  the  foundation  and  the  boun- 
daries, as  the  State  Department  sees  them.  What 
actually  is  our  problem  ?  In  the  final  analysis  it 
is  to  see  if  there  are  changes  in  the  U.  N.  Charter 
which  would  increase  the  chances  for  successfully 
organizing  the  sort  of  world  we  wish  to  live  in. 

What  propositions  do  we  start  with  ?  Here  are 
some  of  them : 

The  U.  N.  is  a  vitally  important  instrumentality 
of  American  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  means  toward 
an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  ends  are 
asserted  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  char- 
ter, which  in  themselves  constitute  a  valid  re- 
statement of  the  ideals  which  guide  our  own  Na- 
tion in  its  long-range  international  outlook.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  about  the  U.  N.  and  its 
charter  that  have  sorely  frustrated  the  American 
people.  At  the  same  time  there  is  massive  sup- 
port for  continued  efforts  to  achieve  the  purposes 
embodied  in  the  charter.  The  charter  itself  is  by 
no  means  the  villain  in  every  case — it  could  prob- 
ably carry  as  much  traffic  as  the  nations  can  agree 
upon.  Already  it  has  been  possible  to  institu- 
tionalize certain  practices  on  which  the  charter 
was  not  explicit.  The  real  breakdowns  stem  from 
the  pervasive  reality  of  Soviet  Communist  hos- 
tility toward  non-Communist  society,  toward  the 
United  States  as  its  leader,  and  toward  all  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  and  security 
which  cannot  be  redirected  toward  Communist 
ends. 

There  may  be  needful  improvements  in  the  char- 
ter on  which  we  and  friendly  nations  can  agree. 
We  know  the  Soviets  can  veto  them,  but  we  do 
not  propose  to  do  their  negotiating  for  them  in 
advance.  We  may  have  proposals  for  amend- 
ments and  we  may  also  have  alternative  sugges- 
tions, out  of  which  one  or  the  other  may  lead  to  the 
substantive  objective  we  seek,  particularly  if  world 
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opinion  crystallizes  around  sound  and  reasonable 
proposals.  Our  Government  sees  an  opportunity  j 
to  take  an  important  initiative.  It  has  an  open 
mind  as  to  how  best  to  exercise  it.  The  emphasis 
at  this  stage  is  on  review,  not  revision.  We  be- 
lieve the  U.  N.,  as  it  is,  is  better  than  no  U.  N.  at 
all.  We  do  not  think  differences  about  how  to 
strengthen  the  U.  N.  should  be  pressed  to  the  point 
that  the  review  conference  would  undermine  or 
disrupt  the  U.  N.  An  effort  to  write  a  brand  new 
charter  would  open  a  Pandora's  box  and  make  it 
very  hard  indeed  to  reassemble  anything  resem- 
bling the  present  membership.  Politics,  in  this 
view,  is  still  the  art  of  the  possible. 

These  propositions  are  designed  to  establish  a 
base  on  which  the  superstructure  can  rise.  But 
there  is  yet  another  set  of  dimensions.  To  change 
the  metaphor,  these  are  the  edges  of  the  map  on 
which  we  wish  to  plot  a  course.  With  our  assump- 
tions we  have  perhaps  achieved  an  agreed  scale 
for  the  map.  If  the  extreme  limits  of  the  map  can 
be  defined,  some  agreed  bearings  can  at  least  ten- 
tatively be  located  and,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  a 
course  plotted. 


Four  Extremities 

There  seem  to  be  four  well-defined  extremities. 
At  one  edge  are  the  proposals  to  terminate  the 
U.  N.  as  an  unsuccessful  and  possibly  dangerous 
experiment,  or  at  least  to  withdraw  our  own  par- 
ticipation. At  another  are  proposals  to  convert  it 
into  a  tightly  knit  military  alliance,  obviously  by 
expelling  the  Soviet  bloc.  At  the  third  extreme 
are  proposals  to  transform  the  U.  N.  into  some 
kind  of  superstate.  And  at  the  fourth  extreme  are 
the  views  of  those  who  for  varying  reasons  wish 
the  status  to  remain  absolutely  "quo,"  who  see  the 
review  conference  at  best  as  a  "punctuation"  ex-, 
ercise,  and  who  would  prefer  that  we  not  even 
think  about  charter  review. 

So  far  as  the  State  Department  is  concerned, 
Secretary  Dulles  has  stated  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve the  first  three  extreme  proposals  are  within 
the  proper  scope  of  a  review  conference.  The 
fourth  extreme — the  status  quo — cannot  be  dis- 
missed offhand.  The  anxiety  that  underlies  that 
position  is  genuine  and  often  commands  powerful 
reasoning.  To  it  one  can  only  reply  that  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  trust  with  the  many  countries  who 
were  promised  another  look  at  the  charter  after 
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10  years  if,  in  a  spirit  of  pessimism,  we  did  not 
undertake  a  careful  review.  It  would  be  as  well 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  our  own  national  sobriety 
and  inventiveness.  If  there  are  risks,  can  it  be 
demonstrated  that  they  clearly  outweigh  the  pos- 
sible opportunities?  Surely,  at  the  very  least, 
there  is  great  intrinsic  value  in  the  chance  to  un- 
derstand better,  through  the  process  of  review,  the 
real  configurations  of  this  still  new  and  indubi- 
tably influential  force  in  world  politics. 

So  we  have  moved  in  from  the  four  boundaries 
to  what  we  believe  is  a  reasonable  and  manageable 
area.  What  does  this  tell  us  about  how  to  ask  the 
questions  and  define  the  real  issues  ?  First  of  all, 
it  suggests  that  certain  questions  are,  in  this  view, 
closed  questions:  "Should  there  be  a  U.  N.?" 
"Should  the  U.  S.  be  in  it?"  "Should  it  be  dras- 
tically overhauled?"  And — "Should  there  be  a 
review  conference?" 

The  pertinent  questions  arise  from  the  broad 
issues  and  dilemmas  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 
Broadly  stated,  these  issues,  and  the  stresses  and 
strains  which  make  them  into  issues,  seem  to  me 
as  follows : 

The  one  that  underlies  all  others  is  the  profound 
hostility  of  world  communism  to  the  very  concept 
of  cooperation  as  we  understand  the  word.  The 
effort  to  create  a  "world  community"  confronts  the 
inescapable  truth  that  a  community  by  definition 
consists  of  those  who  recognize  that  they  share 
common  interests  which  combine  to  form  a  general 
interest.  This  does  not  mean  everyone  must  agree. 
It  does  suggest  the  expectation  that  each  member 
will  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  furthering  the 
community's  collective  purposes.  When  the  U.  N. 
Charter  was  drafted,  it  was  supposed  that,  after 
the  Rightfulness  of  war,  even  the  Soviet  rulers 
would  find  it  in  their  best  interests  to  cooperate  to 
keep  the  peace.  Their  performance  has  invali- 
dated this  assumption,  and  we  recognize  with  lu- 
cidity the  grave  problems  facing  an  organization 
whose  effective  functioning  depends  in  some 
measure  on  cooperation  with  a  regime  dedicated 
to  world  domination. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  we  have  found  it  useful 
to  have  an  organization  which  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, universal.  It  is  clearly  in  our  own  interest 
to  have  an  organization  in  which  the  free  world 
meets  the  Communist  world,  remembering,  of 
course,  that  some  regimes  such  as  the  Chinese 
Communists  so  disregard  accepted  standards  of 


international  conduct  that  they  cannot  properly 
be  brought  into  organized  international  life.  Any- 
thing short  of  an  approximately  universal  organi- 
zation would  appear  to  many  to  forfeit  the  claim 
to  be  a  world  organization  and  would  probably 
lose  the  support  of  many  nations  who  set  great 
store  by  an  organization  which  does  not  require 
them  to  choose  sides,  wherever  their  real  sym- 
pathies may  lie.  We  ourselves  have  reaped  im- 
portant advantages  from  having  this  common 
meeting  ground.  We  find  it  of  tremendous  value 
in  presenting  this  country's  views  to  the  world  as 
a  whole.  We  may  find  it  invaluable  for  dealing 
with  the  Soviets  should  they  decide  their  real  in- 
terests lie  in  peaceful  cooperation  instead  of  world 
domination. 


Scope  of  Membership 

With  this  as  a  backdrop,  the  first  concrete  issue 
concerns  the  scope  of  membership  in  the  organi- 
zation. The  charter  prescribes  that  membership 
is  open  to  peace-loving  states  which  accept  the 
obligations  contained  in  the  charter  and  are  able 
and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations.  Nine- 
teen applicants  are  awaiting  admission.  Four- 
teen of  them  have  received  a  clear  majority  of 
votes  but  have  been  vetoed  a  total  of  29  times  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  other  5  states — or  rather 
4  states  and  Outer  Mongolia — sponsored  by  the 
Soviets,  have  never  received  a  majority  of  votes. 
In  the  light  of  this  stalemate  one  must  ask :  Does 
article  4  express  the  desirable  standards  for  ad- 
mission ?  And  should  we  implement  the  Vanden- 
berg  Resolution  of  1948  by  proposing  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  veto  on  admission  of  new  members? 

Another  major  issue  is  how  nations  in  today's 
world  can  organize  for  collective  action  to  keep 
the  peace.  In  an  age  of  profound  tensions  and 
tremendous  concentrations  of  power — an  age,  that 
is  to  say,  of  collective  insecurity — the  question  of 
collective  security  is  paramount.  In  drafting  the 
charter  it  was  apparent  that  the  powers  which 
would  have  the  greatest  responsibility  would  be 
unwilling  to  be  committed  to  armed  action  without 
their  consent.  This  was  certainly  true  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  anything  else  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable under  our  constitutional  processes. 
Given  the  emergence  after  the  war  of  only  a  hand- 
ful of  nations  with  really  decisive  power  in  the 
world,  it  was  supposed  that  unless  they  were  in 
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agreement,  action  against  an  aggressor  was  im- 
possible. Hence  the  Big  Power  veto  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  peace-enforcement  action. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  1954  we  see  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  explore  some  untapped  re- 
sources in  the  charter.  We  ourselves  have  taken 
the  lead  in  building  into  the  veto-free  General 
Assembly  some  means,  however  imperfect,  for  tak- 
ing collective  action  against  aggression.  How  can 
we  continue  to  develop  truly  effective  machinery 
for  collective  defense  against  aggression  within 
a  world  organization  that  must  reflect  the  world 
as  it  is,  not  as  we  should  like  it  to  be?  Should 
the  Security  Council  formally  yield  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
to  the  General  Assembly,  or  to  regional  and  other 
collective  defense  arrangements  authorized  by 
the  charter  ? 

Of  course,  in  blueprinting  more  effective  and 
automatic  methods  of  collective  security  action,  we 
must  always  ask  how  far  we  ourselves  are  prepared 
to  go  and  how  much  freedom  of  action  we  are  will- 
ing to  surrender  in  exchange  for  an  equal  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  other  nations.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  recall  that  in  the  General  Assembly  each 
nation  has  only  one  vote.  If  the  Assembly  is  to 
acquire  greater  responsibilities,  a  basic  question 
will  be  whether  the  "one  nation,  one  vote"  formula 
is  adequate  in  the  face  of  vastly  different  scales 
of  responsibility  as  among  nations  for  action  to 
keep  the  peace.  If  it  is  not  adequate,  how  can  it 
be  improved  upon?  Should  there  be  some  form 
of  weighted  voting  to  reflect  more  realistically  the 
actual  distribution  of  power? 


Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 

Another  major  issue  flows  from  the  last  one. 
It  is  not  always  a  question  of  wars.  And  it  is  not 
always  a  question  involving  the  hostility  of  world 
communism.  There  are  disputes  and  situations 
threatening  the  peace  which  result  from  clashes  of 
the  interests  or  the  prestige  of  nations.  The  search 
for  methods  of  peacefully  settling  such  disputes 
must  continue.  Already  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  our  lifetime.  The  record  of  the  U.  N. 
is  good,  always  remembering  that  in  the  disputes 
which  have  been  pacified  there  was  a  willingness 
on  both  sides  at  least  to  consider  peaceful  solu- 
tions that  saved  the  face  of  both. 

There  is  of  course  a  Great  Power  veto  on  the 
peaceful   settlement   of   disputes.    But   for   our 


strenuous  objections  there  might  have  been  a  veto 
over  free  discussion  of  the  cases,  and  also  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Western  exertions  at  San  Francisco 
a  party  to  a  dispute,  whether  a  Great  Power  or 
not,  cannot  vote  on  that  case.  But  as  a  result  of 
the  gross  abuse  of  the  veto  power  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  General  Assembly  has  more  and  more 
been  the  forum  before  which  disputes  and  situa- 
tions are  brought,  just  as  it  is  the  organ  to  which 
this  country  and  others  have  turned  increasingly 
for  developing  collective  defenses  against  ag- 
gression. 

Can  we  devise  more  effective  methods  of  getting 
parties  to  settle  their  disputes  peacefully  and  to 
abide  by  the  judgments  of  international  bodies? 
Should  we  also  here  implement  the  Vandenberg 
Resolution  calling  for  elimination  of  the  veto  on 
pacific  settlement  matters?  How  can  we  get  a 
rule  of  law  to  which  nations  will  subscribe  in  their 
own  best  interests  ?  What  can  be  done  to  encour- 
age the  real  development  of  international  law  in 
the  face  of  the  profound  clash  of  value  systems  in 
the  world  ? 

In  thinking  about  disputes  and  situations 
threatening  the  peace  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
new  dimension  this  problem  has  today.  Along- 
side the  traditional  quarrels  of  sovereign  nations 
are  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  breakup  of 
colonial  empires  and  the  dynamic  drive  of  depend- 
ent territories  toward  self-government  and  equal 
treatment.  More  and  more  these  questions  take 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  U.  N.  The  Trustee- 
ship Council  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  admin- 
istration of  trust  territories,  and  its  composition 
was  carefully  balanced  between  nations  with  the 
responsibility  of  administration  and  nations  with- 
out that  responsibility.  But  apart  from  trust 
territories  there  are  many  dependent  territories 
administered  chiefly  by  our  closest  friends  among 
Western  European  and  British  Commonwealth 
nations.  The  tensions  and  passions  arising  from 
these  changing  relationships  are  focused  largely 
on  the  Assembly,  where  many  newly  freed  nations 
and  their  supporters  give  these  so-called  colonial 
issues  their  primary  attention. 

Social  and  Economic  Problems 

In  addition  to  its  specific  functions  directed  to- 
ward keeping  the  peace  and  conciliating  political 
and  territorial  disputes  among  nations,  the  U.  N. 
is  a  forum  for  a  host  of  worldwide  social  and  eco- 
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nomic  as  well  as  political  problems.  Although  the 
specialized  agencies  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  were  created  to  deal  with  these  problems, 
increasingly  they  have  been  issues  in  the  Assembly. 

Thus,  alongside  its  growing  functions  in  the 
field  of  security  and  peaceful  settlement,  the  As- 
sembly deals  with  colonial  issues,  world  price  lev- 
els and  full  employment,  human  rights  and  free- 
dom of  information,  food  surpluses  and  economic 
development,  and  a  host  of  other  diverse  matters. 
As  we  noted  earlier,  many  of  those  have  become 
vital  symbols  of  the  aspirations  of  less-favored 
nations,  sometimes  putting  in  the  shadows  what 
are  to  us  overriding  problems  of  peace  and  se- 
curity. Our  own  record  of  support  for  self-gov- 
ernment or  independence  of  dependent  peoples  is 
one  of  which  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  We 
have  a  vital  interest  in  seeing  that  there  is  ade- 
quate machinery  to  assist  in  the  process  of  peace- 
ful change  and  to  direct  into  orderly  and  construc- 
tive channels  the  explosive  pressures  built  up  in 
this  field.  We  also  attach  tremendous  importance 
to  the  possibilities  of  constructive  cooperation  for 
economic  and  social  betterment  of  peoples.  With 
all  this  in  mind,  is  there  a  better  way  of  organizing 
the  work  of  the  U.  N.,  and  between  the  U.  N.  and 
the  specialized  agencies  to  avoid  duplication,  con- 
fusion, lack  of  controls,  and  what  might  be  called 
organizational  exacerbation  of  tensions? 

The  next  major  issue  stems  from  the  last  and 
has  to  do  with  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  U.  N. 
itself.  We  see  that  it  has  become  a  forum  and  in 
some  cases  an  action  body  for  a  whole  gamut  of 
world  problems,  social  and  economic  as  well  as 
political.  The  question  of  scope  is  not  limited  to 
the  General  Assembly's  powers  and  jurisdiction, 
although  the  question  arises  there  most  frequently. 
Article  2  (7)  of  the  charter  restrains  the  U.  N.  as 
a  whole  from  intervening  in  matters  essentially 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  state.    This 


has  become  a  prime  issue.  Nations  which  are  im- 
patient with  conditions  elsewhere  are  increasingly 
inclined  to  overlook  the  distinction.  This  is  a 
very  dangerous  path  and  endangers  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  organization,  which  after  all 
was  joined  voluntarily  by  sovereign  states  for  the 
pursuit  of  common  interests  that  are  clearly  de- 
iined  in  the  charter.  Where  should  the  line  be 
drawn  ?     Is  it  now  adequately  drawn  ? 


Regulation  of  Armaments 

In  one  sense  overshadowing  all  other  issues  is 
the  question  of  regulation  of  armaments.  This 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  vacuum.  Eeal  disarma- 
ment can  come  about  only  when  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  to  disarm.  But  the  present  arms  race 
is  unique  in  the  unimaginable  destructiveness  of 
modern  weapons.  Every  avenue  must  be  explored. 
Perhaps  alterations  in  the  charter  will  do  nothing 
to  change  the  motivation  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  avowed  hostility  is  the  prime  cause  of  our 
own  rearmament  efforts.  But  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  try.  We  continue  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
clear  interest  of  all  nations  (including  ourselves) 
to  submit  to  a  universal  scheme  of  safeguarded 
disarmament.  Is  the  U.  N.  susceptible  of  any  im- 
provements which  would  make  their  own  self- 
interest  in  this  goal  even  more  manifest  to  all 
nations?  Are  there  any  changes  in  the  charter 
that  would  enhance  the  prospect  of  successfully 
dealing  with  this  monumental  issue — the  creation 
of  a  new  major  organ,  for  example. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  basic  issues.  They 
are  the  principal  areas  of  stress  and  strain  as  we 
have  experienced  them  in  9  years  of  operation. 
Thoughtful  and  realistic  consideration  of  these  is- 
sues can  carry  us  a  long  way  on  the  path  of  under- 
standing the  problems  of  charter  review. 
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The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  as  Amended 


by  Frank  L.  Auerbach 


With  the  President's  signature  on  August  31, 
1954,  amendments  to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953  l  became  effective  which  in  general  liberalize 
the  relief  measure  significantly.  These  amend- 
ments,2 passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, (1)  permit  special  nonquota  visas  authorized 
for  certain  persons  of  Italian,  Greek,  or  Dutch 
origin  to  be  issued  to  applicants  in  either  the 
refugee  or  relative  preference  group,  according  to 
the  current  demand;  (2)  remove  in  the  case  of 
eligible  orphans  the  requirement  that  the  country 
of  visa  issuance  furnish  a  certificate  guaranteeing 
readmission  if  the  visa  was  secured  fraudulently ; 
(3)  broaden  the  definition  of  refugees  within  the 
United  States  who  may  adjust  their  status  to  that 
of  permanent  residents  being  unable  to  return  to 
the  country  of  their  birth,  nationality,  or  last 
residence  because  of  fear  of  persecution,  and  in- 
clude within  this  group  aliens  brought  from  other 
American  Republics  for  internment  during  World 
War  II;  and  (4)  require  the  submission  of  certifi- 
cates of  housing  and  employment  in  the  case  of 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Dutch  relatives  who  are  issued 
visas  from  the  number  originally  allotted  to 
Italian,  Greek,  or  Dutch  refugees. 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act,  hailed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  its  enactment  in  August  1953 
as  a  significant  humanitarian  act  and  an  impor- 
tant contribution  toward  a  greater  understanding 
and  cooperation  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  permits  214,000  aliens  to  become  permanent 


Editor's  Note.  This  article  brings  up  to  date  Mr.  Auer- 
bach's  article  entitled  "The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953," 
which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  231. 

1  Public  Law  203,  83d  Cong. 

1  Public  Law  751,  83d  Cong. 


residents  of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  205,000 
are  refugees  from  Communist  persecution  and 
natural  calamity  and  close  relatives  of  American 
citizens  and  of  permanent  resident  aliens  in  the 
United  States;  4,000  are  orphans;  and  5,000  are 
aliens  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  as  non- 
immigrants and,  under  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  law,  are  permitted  to  acquire  permanent  resi- 
dence status  if  they  cannot  return  abroad  because 
of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion. 

Immigrant  visas  authorized  under  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  are  in  addition  to  those  authorized 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
They  may  be  issued  until  December  31,  1956. 

Classes  of  Aliens  Eligible  for  Relief 

In  defining  the  classes  of  aliens  who  may  benefit 
under  its  provisions,  the  law  differentiates  between 
"refugees"  and  "escapees." 

"Refugee"  means  any  person  in  a  country  or 
area  which  is  neither  Communist  nor  Communist- 
dominated  who  because  of  persecution,  fear  of  per- 
secution, national  calamity,  or  military  operations 
is  out  of  his  usual  place  of  abode  and  unable  to 
return  thereto,  who  has  not  been  formally  re- 
settled, and  who  is  in  urgent  need  of  assistance 
for  the  essentials  of  life  or  for  transportation. 
"Escapee"  means  any  refugee  who,  because  of  per- 
secution or  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  political  opinion,  fled  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  other  Communist, 
Communist-dominated,  or  Communist-occupied 
areas  of  Europe,  including  those  parts  of  Germany 
under  military  occupation  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
who  cannot  return  thereto  because  of  fear  of  per- 
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secution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion. 

The  following  classes  of  aliens,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  may  be  issued  special  nonquota  visas : 

1.  German  Expellees — A  total  of  55,000  visas 
may  be  issued  to  German  expellees  residing  in  the 
area  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  in  the  west- 
ern sector  of  Berlin,  or  in  Austria.  German  ex- 
pellees are  refugees  of  German  ethnic  origin  who 
were  born  in  and  were  forced  to  flee  from  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia,  or  areas 
provisionally  under  the  administration  or  control 
or  domination  of  any  such  countries,  except  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  military  occupation  of  Germany. 

2.  Escapees  in  Germany  and  Austria — A  total 
of  35,000  visas  may  be  issued  to  escapees  residing 
in  the  area  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  the 
western  sector  of  Berlin,  or  Austria.3 

3.  Escapees  in  Nato  Countries — A  total  of 
10,000  visas  may  be  issued  to  escapees  residing 
within  the  European  continental  limits  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (Nato),  or  in  Turkey,  Sweden,  Iran, 
or  in  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  who  are  not 
nationals  of  the  area  in  which  they  reside.3 

4.  Polish  Veterans — A  total  of  2,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  refugees  who  during  World  War  II 
were  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Poland  and  were  honorably  discharged  from 
these  forces,  and  who  resided  on  August  7,  1953, 
in  the  British  Isles  and  have  not  acquired  British 
citizenship. 

5.  Italian  Refugees — A  total  of  45,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  refugees  of  Italian  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7, 1953,  in  Italy  or  in  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste.  In  addition,  the  15,000  visas 
authorized  for  issuance  to  Italian  relatives,  de- 
scribed in  the  following  paragraph,  may  be  made 
available  to  Italian  refugees. 

6.  Italian  Relatives — A  total  of  15,000  visas 
may  be  issued  to  persons  of  Italian  ethnic  origin 


who  resided  on  August  7,  1953,  in  Italy  or  in  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  who,  being  close  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens  or  of  aliens  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  are  entitled  to 
preference  quota  status  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.4    In  addi- 
tion, the  45,000  visas  authorized  for  issuance  to 
Italian  refugees,  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, may  be  made  available  to  Italian  relatives. 
The  provision  of  the  amended  act  that  the  original 
quota  allocation  for  refugees  and  relatives  may  be 
made  available  interchangeably  to  both  classes  of 
aliens  will  benefit  primarily  Greek  and  Italian 
relatives.    As  of  September  3,  1954,  the  original 
allotment  of  15,000  visas  to  Italian  relatives  was 
virtually  exhausted,  with  approximately  20,000  ad- 
ditional relative  applications  on  file.     Develop- 
ments indicate  that  the  45,000  visas  originally 
allotted  to  Italian  refugees  will  not  be  used  up  by 
this  group  so  that  the  unused  portion  of  these 
visas  will  be  available  to  Italian  relatives.     A 
similar  situation  exists  in  regard  to  Greek  refugees 
and  relatives.    On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear likely  that  the  allotment  for  Dutch  relatives 
and  refugees  will  be  exhausted  by  either  group 
inasmuch  as  the  regular  immigration  quota  of  the 
Netherlands  is  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  of 
nearly  all  current  Dutch  relative  applications. 

7.  Greek  Refugees — A  total  of  15,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  refugees  of  Greek  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7,  1953,  in  Greece.  In  addi- 
tion, the  2,000  visas  authorized  for  issuance  to 
Greek  relatives,  described  in  the  following  para- 
graph, may  be  made  available  to  Greek  refugees. 

8.  Greek  Relatives — A  total  of  2,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  persons  of  Greek  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7,  1953,  in  Greece  who,  being 
close  relatives  of  American  citizens  or  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence,  are 
entitled  to  preference  quota  status  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


8  Many  escapees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  for 
Refugees,  Migration  and  Voluntary  Assistance  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  are  expected  to  qualify 
for  the  benefits  of  this  provision.  The  Administrator  of 
the  Refugee  Relief  Program  cooperates  closely  with  the 
Director  of  that  Office  in  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration to  facilitate  processing  for  resettlement  of  these 
escapees. 


4  Relatives  entitled  to  preference  quota  status  are  par- 
ents of  American  citizens ;  spouses  and  children  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence ;  brothers  and 
sisters  of  American  citizens;  and  sons  and  daughters  of 
American  citizens  who  are  married  or  21  years  of  age  or 
older.  Unmarried  children  of  American  citizens  who  are 
under  21  years  of  age  are  not  subject  to  quota  restrictions. 
For  an  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2,  1953,  p.  195,  and 
Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  232. 
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In  addition,  the  15,000  visas  authorized  for  issu- 
ance to  Greek  refugees,  described  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  may  be  made  available  to  Greek 
relatives. 

9.  Dutch  Refugees — A  total  of  15,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  refugees  of  Dutch  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7, 1953,  in  the  continental  Neth- 
erlands. In  addition,  the  2,000  visas  authorized 
for  issuance  to  Dutch  relatives,  described  in  the 
following  paragraph,  may  be  made  available  to 
Dutch  refugees. 

10.  Butch  Relatives — A  total  of  2,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  persons  of  Dutch  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7, 1953,  in  the  continental  Neth- 
erlands who,  being  close  relatives  of  American 
citizens  or  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  are  entitled  to  preference  quota 
status  under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  In  addition,  the  15,000  visas 
authorized  for  issuance  to  Dutch  refugees,  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph,  may  be  made 
available  to  Dutch  relatives. 

11.  Far  East  Refugees  (Non-Asian) — A  total 
of  2,000  visas  may  be  issued  to  refugees  residing 
within  the  district  of  an  American  consular  office 
in  the  Far  East  who  are  not  indigenous  to  the  Far 
East. 

12.  Far  East  Refugees  (Asian) — A  total  of 
3,000  visas  may  be  issued  to  refugees  residing 
within  the  district  of  an  American  consular  office 
in  the  Far  East  who  are  indigenous  to  the  Far 
East. 

13.  Chinese  Refugees — A  total  of  2,000  visas 
may  be  issued  to  refugees  of  Chinese  ethnic  origin 
whose  passports  for  travel  to  the  United  States 
are  endorsed  by  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment or  its  authorized  representatives. 

14.  Aral  Refugees — A  total  of  2,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  refugees  who  on  August  7,  1953,  were 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  from  the  U.N.  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East. 

15.  Orphans — A  total  of  4,000  visas  may  be 
issued  to  eligible  orphans  who  are  under  10  years 
of  age  at  the  time  the  visa  is  issued.  A  child  qual- 
ifies for  a  visa  as  an  orphan  only  if  the  quota  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  chargeable  is  over- 
subscribed and  if  he  has  been  lawfully  adopted 
abroad  by  an  American  citizen  and  spouse  or  if 
a  U.S.  citizen  and  spouse  have  given  assurances 
that  once  he  is  admitted  to  the  United  States,  they 


will  adopt  him  in  the  United  States  and  will  care 
for  him  properly.  A  child  is  considered  an 
orphan  only  if  he  has  lost  both  parents  through 
death,  disappearance,  abandonment  or  desertion, 
or  separation,  or  if  he  has  lost  one  of  his  parents 
due  to  one  of  these  circumstances  and  the  remain- 
ing parent  is  incapable  of  providing  proper  care 
and  has  released  the  child  irrevocably  for  emi- 
gration. 

16.  Nonimmigrants  in  the  United  States — A 
total  of  5,000  nonimmigrants  in  the  United  States 
may  apply  before  July  1,  1955,  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  adjustment  of  their  status  to  that  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
if  they  can  show  that  they  either:  (a)  lawfully 
entered  the  United  States  prior  to  July  1, 1953,  as 
bona  fide  nonimmigrants  and  are  unable  to  return 
to  the  country  of  their  birth,  or  nationality,  or  last 
residence  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opin- 
ion; or  (b)  were  brought  to  the  United  States 
from  other  American  Republics  for  internment. 

Included  in  the  number  of  visas  authorized  for 
each  of  the  groups  listed  above  in  categories  (1) 
to  (14)  are  the  husband,  wife,  and  unmarried 
minor  sons  and  daughters  who  accompany  the 
principal  applicant.  Stepsons  and  stepdaugh- 
ters, as  well  as  sons  and  daughters  adopted  before 
July  1,  1953,  are  also  eligible  to  receive  visas. 
For  example,  a  German  expellee  who  qualifies  for 
a  visa  under  the  act  may — within  the  numerical 
limitation  described  above — bring  with  him 
his  wife  and  child  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  themselves  expellees ;  and  a  person  of  Ital- 
ian ethnic  origin  who,  as  the  brother  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  is  entitled  to  fourth-preference  quota 
status  may  bring  with  him  his  wife  and  children 
although  they  themselves  are  not  enitled  to  such 
preference  quota  status. 

Place  of  Visa  Issuance 

Visas  authorized  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
as  a  rule  may  be  issued  to  each  class  of  aliens  only 
in  the  area  specified  in  the  law  for  each  class.  For 
example,  visas  authorized  for  German  expellees 
may  be  issued  only  in  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic, in  the  western  sector  of  Berlin,  or  in  Austria; 
visas  authorized  for  Dutch  relatives  or  refugees 
may  be  issued  only  in  continental  Netherlands. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  Polish  war 
veterans,  Chinese  refugees,  and  orphans ;  visas  for 
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persons  in  these  categories  may  be  issued  wherever 
an  application  is  properly  received  by  an  Amer- 
ican consular  officer. 

Security  Provisions 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  is  an  emergency  relief 
measure  designed  to  implement  certain  phases  of 
American  foreign  policy ;  it  is  not  an  amendment 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Thus, 
an  alien  applying  for  a  visa  and  for  admission  into 
the  United  States  under  the  new  measure  must  be 
found  eligible  under  the  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.5 

The  new  act  provides  for  the  following  addi- 
tional safeguards  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States: 

1.  Each  applicant  for  a  visa,  except  an  orphan, 
must  have  documents  assuring  his  readmission  to 
the  country  of  his  nationality  or  foreign  residence, 
or  to  the  place  where  he  obtains  his  visa,  in  the 
event  he  is  denied  admission  to  the  United  States 
or,  after  entry  to  this  country,  is  found  to  have 
obtained  a  visa  by  fraud  or  by  misrepresenting  a 
material  fact. 

2.  A  thorough  investigation  and  written  report 
concerning  each  applicant  for  a  visa  by  an  investi- 
gative agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  are  required 
before  a  visa  may  be  issued. 

3.  Each  applicant,  in  addition  to  being  exam- 
ined by  a  consular  officer  for  his  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive a  visa,  is  examined  abroad,  as  well  as  at  the 
time  of  arrival  in  the  United  States,  by  an  officer 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
concerning  the  question  of  his  admissibility.  Is- 
suance of  a  visa  is  prohibited  unless  complete 
information  is  available  regarding  the  history  of 
the  applicant  covering  a  period  of  at  least  2  years 
immediately  preceding  his  application.  Excep- 
tions are  provided  in  national  interest  cases. 

4.  Each  alien  before  being  issued  a  visa  must 
subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  is  not 
and  has  never  been  an  anarchist,  Communist,  or  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  or  any  other 
party  or  organization  proscribed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  immigration  laws. 

5.  Visa  issuance  is  prohibited  to  any  person  who 
personally  advocated  or  assisted  in  the  persecution 


8  For  a  listing  of  classes  of  aliens  ineligible  to  receive 
visas  and  excludable  from  the  United  States  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9, 
1953,  p.  234. 
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of  any  person  or  group  of  persons  because  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

6.  An  alien  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  only  if  his  eligibility  is  clearly 
established  on  the  basis  of  affirmative  evidence. 

Commenting  on  the  security  provisions  of  the 
measure  when  it  was  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Scott  McLeod,  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Rep. 
Patrick  J.  Hillings  of  California,6  stated  in  part : 

Under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  the  consul 
may  withhold  the  visa  only  if  he  knows  or  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  applicant  is  inadmissible  under  one  or 
more  excluding  provisions  of  the  act.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  now  being  considered,  the  consul  may 
withhold  the  visa  on  the  mere  basis  that  sufficient  in- 
formation is  not  available  to  determine,  reasonably,  the 
applicant's  eligibility  and  admissibility.  The  security 
provisions  under  the  proposed  act  are  stronger  than  under 
any  present  or  former  immigration  laws.  Any  doubt 
that  may  exist  will  be  resolved  against  the  applicant  and 
in  favor  of  the  United  States. 


Assurances  and  Certificates 

As  a  rule,  assurances  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  must  be  submitted  for  each 
refugee  wishing  to  benefit  from  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act.  Such  assurances  must  show  that  the 
alien  will  be  suitably  employed  without  displacing 
some  other  person  from  employment,  and  that  he 
and  the  members  of  his  family  will  not  become 
public  charges  and  will  have  housing  without  dis- 
placing some  other  person  from  such  housing. 
The  assurance  of  employment  is  required  for  the 
principal  applicant  but  not  for  his  spouse  or  un- 
married minor  sons  and  daughters.  Assurances 
are  acceptable  only  if  they  are  submitted  by  a 
responsible  individual  citizen  or  citizens.  So- 
called  "blanket  assurances"  are  not  considered 
satisfactory.  The  law  specifies  that  each  assur- 
ance is  a  personal  obligation  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen or  citizens  giving  or  submitting  it.  In  giving 
an  assurance  the  assurer  may  act  in  his  own  be- 
half, in  behalf  of  a  church,  welfare  agency,  or 
other  bona  fide  group  of  citizens,  or  in  behalf  of 
a  noncitizen. 

The  assurances  of  employment  and  housing  and 
against  his  becoming  a  public  charge  have  a  special 
value  to  the  immigrant  because  they  guarantee 


1  Cong.  Rec.  of  July  28,  1953,  p.  10364. 
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that  adequate  plans  have  been  made  for  him  and 
his  family  before  their  departure  from  abroad. 

In  the  case  of  Italian,  Greek,  and  Dutch  relatives 
who  are  issued  visas  from  the  number  of  visas 
originally  allotted  to  Italian,  Greek,  and  Dutch 
refugees,  a  certificate  of  employment  and  housing 
must  be  presented  to  the  responsible  consular  of- 
ficer showing  that  the  alien  will  have  in  the  United 
States  suitable  employment  and  housing  without 
displacing  any  other  person  therefrom.  In  the 
case  of  Italian,  Greek,  and  Dutch  relatives  of 
American  citizens  and  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  who  are  issued  visas  from 
the  number  originally  allotted  to  them,  any  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  will  not  become  public 
charges  is  acceptable. 

In  the  case  of  orphans  special  assurance  forms 
are  prescribed  showing  that  if  admitted  to  the 
United  States  the  orphan  will  be  cared  for  prop- 
erly, and,  if  not  yet  adopted  abroad,  will  be 
adopted  in  this  country. 

Special  assurance  and  certificate  forms  have 
been  prescribed  by  regulations  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Visa  Office  of  the  Department  of 
State,  from  any  district  office  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  or  from  any  voluntary 
or  other  recognized  agency  which  performs  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  immigration,  settle- 
ment, or  welfare  of  aliens. 

Visa  Priorities 

If  more  aliens  apply  for  issuance  of  visas  than 
can  be  handled  currently  on  a  day-by-day  basis, 
priority  is  given  to  consideration  of : 

1.  Persons  whose  services  or  skills  are  needed 
in  the  United  States  and  who  are  to  be  employed 
in  a  capacity  calling  for  such  services  or  such 
skills ;  and  to 

2.  Persons  who  are  parents  of  American  citi- 
zens ;  husbands,  wives,  and  unmarried  minor  sons 
and  daughters  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  including  stepsons,  stepdaugh- 
ters, and  sons  and  daughters  adopted  before  July 
1,  1953 ;  and  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters 
of  American  citizens. 

The  fact  that  an  alien  may  have  been  found  pre- 
liminarily eligible  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  does  not  confer  on  him 
a  right  to  privileged  consideration  of  his  case 
under  the  new  law. 


Intergovernmental  Arrangements  and  Loans 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  with  foreign  governments  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  overseas 
transportation  of  persons  who  may  be  issued  visas 
under  the  act.  Such  arrangements,  which  should 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  concerned  as  well 
as  to  the  prospective  immigrant,  should  seek  to 
enable  these  persons  to  transfer  into  dollar  cur- 
rency personal  assets  necessary  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  for  use  in  the  United 
States. 

Loans  not  to  exceed  5  million  dollars  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  public 
or  private  agencies  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  transportation  from  ports 
of  entry  in  the  United  States  to  the  places  at 
which  persons  receiving  visas  under  the  act  are  to 
be  resettled.  Such  loans  will  mature  not  later  than 
June  30,  1963,  and  bear  3  percent  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance  from  the  maturity  date  until  final 
payment. 


Administration  of  Refugee  Relief  Act 

Primary  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  and  the  coordination  of 
activities  of  the  various  government  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  administration  rests  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Administrator  is  responsible  for  the  allocation 
of  funds  among  the  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  the  operations  of  the  refugee 
relief  program.  He  also  supervises  the  activities 
of  the  various  divisions  within  the  Department  of 
State  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  program. 

Assurances  of  employment,  housing,  and  against 
becoming  a  public  charge  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Administrator,  who  verifies  their  authenticity 
and  bona  fides  and  then  forwards  them  to  the  ap- 
propriate consular  office  abroad.  Certificates  of 
employment  and  housing  in  the  case  of  Italian, 
Greek,  and  Dutch  refugees  are  to  be  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  appropriate  consular  officer.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  final  acceptance  and  approval  of 
the  assurances  and  certificates  rests  with  the  con- 
sular officers  and  immigration  officers. 
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With  the  Administrator  acting  as  a  coordinator, 
five  agencies  of  the  Government,  in  addition  to  the 
Department  of  State,  participate  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  sent  abroad  a  group 
of  immigration  officers  who  are  attached  to  the 
consular  offices  operating  under  the  program  and 
who  inspect  the  aliens  abroad  to  determine  their 
admissibility  into  the  United  States.  The  adjust- 
ment of  status  to  that  of  permanent  resident  aliens 
of  5,000  nonimmigrants  in  the  United  States  is  ex- 
clusively within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  its  affiliated 
State  employment  services  make  findings  and 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  authenticity 
and  bona  fides  of  assurances  of  employment. 
Overseas  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  determine  aliens'  occupational  skills  and 
their  suitability  to  fill  job  orders. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  responsible 
for  the  medical  examination  of  aliens  applying  for 
visas  under  the  act,  as  it  is  under  the  regular  immi- 
gration laws. 

The  Counterintelligence  Corps  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  conducts  security  investigations 
concerning  visa  applicants  in  areas  where  it  func- 
tions. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  as  stated 
above,  makes  loans  for  the  financing  of  inland 
transportation  of  immigrants. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection, 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  is  required  to  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Eef  ugee  Relief  Act  semiannually  and 
to  submit  a  final  report  not  later  than  June  15, 
1957.  On  July  27,  1954,  the  Administrator  ap- 
pointed Antonio  A.  Micocci  as  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  the  Refugee  Relief  Program,  succeeding 
Robert  C.  Alexander,  who  had  held  this  position 
from  its  inception  until  his  retirement.  The 
Deputy  Administrator  carries  major  responsibil- 
ities for  the  coordination  and  administration  of 
the  act. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  other  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  entrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  have  issued 
regulations,  instructions,  and  forms  in  implemen- 
tation of  the  act.  Specific  information  on  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  bringing  aliens  to  the 


United  States  under  the  act  may  be  obtained  from 
American  consular  officers  abroad  or  from  the  Visa 
Office,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Requests  for  information  concerning  the  adjust- 
ment of  status  of  nonimmigrants  already  in  the 
United  States  may  be  addressed  to  any  office  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Cooperation  With  State  and  Voluntary  Agencies 

In  an  effort  to  bring  the  provisions  of  the  Refu- 
gee Relief  Act  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
community,  the  Administrator  of  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Program  has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  volun- 
tary agencies  active  in  the  field  of  immigration 
and  resettlement  of  aliens.  Twenty-five  such 
agencies  have  so  far  been  recognized — five  for  the 
program  as  a  whole  and  20  for  all  phases  of  the 
program  except  that  relating  to  orphans.  A  list 
of  these  agencies  is  appended. 

In  response  to  a  recent  request  by  President 
Eisenhower,7  who  in  1953  had  personally  urged 
the  enactment  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  33  Gover- 
nors have  agreed  to  organize  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  employment,  housing,  and 
assistance  in  the  resettlement  for  aliens  who  will 
come  to  this  country  under  the  act.  These  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Committees  for  Refugee  Relief 
are  functioning  or  are  in  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  following  States :  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ne- 
braska, New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming. 


APPENDIX 

Recognized  Voluntary  Agencies 
as  of  September  9,  1954 

1.  American  Aid  for  Expellees  and  Immigration,* 
11  Paterson  Street, 
Newark,  N.J. 


7  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  239. 
*Nonorphan  eases  only. 
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2.  The    American    Branch    of    the    International    Social 

Service,  Inc., 
345  East  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

3.  American  Committee  for  Resettlement  of  Polish  DPs,* 
1520  West  Division  Street, 

Chicago  22,  111. 

4.  American  Federation  of  International  Institutes,  Inc.,* 
11  West  Forty-second  Street, 

New  York  36,  N.Y. 

5.  The  American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees,  Inc.,* 
1775  Broadway,  Room  607, 

New  York  19,  N.Y. 

6.  American  Latvian  Association  in  the  United  States, 

Inc.,* 
3220  Seventeenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington  10,  D.C. 

7.  American  National  Committee  To  Aid  Homeless  Ar- 

menians, 
207  Powell  Street, 

San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 

8.  American  Resettlement  Council  for  Italian  Refugees,* 
136  West  Fifty-second  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

9.  Baptist  World  Alliance  Relief  Committee,* 
Displaced  Persons  Resettlement  Program, 

1628  Sixteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

10.  Calvinist  Resettlement  Service  of  the  Christian  Re- 

formed Church,* 
816  Sigsbee  Street,  Southeast, 
Grand  Rapids  6,  Mich. 

11.  Catholic  Committee  for  Refugees, 
265  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York  11,  N.Y. 

12.  Church  World  Service, 
215  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York  3,  N.Y. 

13.  Federation  of   Russian   Charitable  Organizations  of 

the  United  States,* 
376  Twentieth  Avenue, 
San  Francisco  21,  Calif. 

14.  Greek  American  Progressive  Association,* 
39  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

15.  International  Rescue  Committee,  Inc.,* 
62  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

16.  National  Lutheran  Council,* 
21  East  Twenty-sixth  Street, 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

17.  Order  of  Ahepa,  Refugee  Relief  Committee,* 
16  Beaver  Street, 

New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

18.  Romanian  Welfare,  Inc.,* 
18  East  Sixtieth  Street, 

New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

19.  Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc.,* 
300  West  Fifty-eighth  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


20.  United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Detroit, 
51  Warren  Avenue, 

Detroit  1,  Mich.     ( Michigan  cases  only ) 

21.  United  Friends  of  Needy  and  Displaced  People   of 

Yugoslavia,  Inc.,* 
487  Onderdonk  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  37,  N.  Y. 

22.  United  Hiaas  Service,  Inc., 
425  Lafayette  Street, 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

23.  United  Ukrainian  American  Relief  Committee,* 
P.  O.  Box  1661, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

24.  War  Relief  Services, 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
149  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

25.  Aid  Refugee  Chinese  Intellectuals,  Inc.,* 
1790  Broadway, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

•  Mr.  Auerbach,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Visa  Office,  De- 
partment of  State. 


Review  Hearings  on  GATT 

Statement  by  Samuel  C.  Waugh 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 

In  a  message  to  Congress  on  March  30, 1954,2  the 
President  stated  his  intention  to  renegotiate  the 
organizational  provisions  of  the  Gatt  and  to  sub- 
mit the  results  of  this  renegotiation  to  the  Con- 
gress for  its  approval.  He  stated  further  that 
the  United  States  will  "suggest  to  other  contract- 
ing parties  revisions  of  the  substantive  provisions 
of  the  agreement  to  provide  a  simpler,  stronger 
instrument  contributing  more  effectively  to  the 
development  of  a  workable  system  of  world 
trade." 

As  directed  by  the  President,  the  United  States 
delegation,  which  included  representatives  of  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  dis- 
cussed the  merits  of  a  review  of  the  agreement 
with  other  Gatt  adherents.  There  was  general 
agreement  that  a  review  of  the  agreement  in  the 
light  of  experience  since  it  was  first  put  into  effect 


*Nonorphan  cases  only. 
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1  Made  at  the  opening  of  review  hearings  on  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Sept.  13  (press  release  507). 

2  Bulletin  of  April  19, 1954,  p.  602. 
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in  1948  is  now  appropriate,  and  the  review  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  Geneva  on  November  8. 

The  hearings  which  we  are  opening  this  morn- 
ing are  being  conducted  to  obtain  the  views  of 
interested  Americans  regarding  this  review  of  the 
Gatt.  These  views  together  with  the  written 
statements  submitted  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration in  the  formulation  of  the  United  States 
position  and  instructions  to  the  United  States 
delegation. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  executive  branch  in  the 
field  of  economic  foreign  policy  to  draw  upon  the 
specialized  knowledge  and  skills  of  those  agencies 
concerned  with  various  aspects  of  our  policy.  In 
consequence,  the  Departments  of  Treasury,  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture  as  well  as  State  are  rep- 
resented on  this  panel,  and  these  and  other  agen- 
cies also  participate  in  the  formulation  and  exe- 
cution of  our  economic  foreign  policy.  The  panel 
membership  also  includes  members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  representatives  of  the  public. 

While  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
participating  in  the  Gatt  review  may  suggest 
changes  in  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
the  problems  which  are  of  most  importance  have 
been  listed  in  the  press  release  of  August  21  an- 
nouncing these  hearings.3  They  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  organizational  provisions  of  the  Gatt. 

2.  The  problem  of  special  treatment  for  under- 
developed countries. 

3.  The  problems  arising  out  of  agricultural 
quotas  and  export  subsidies. 

4.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  imposition  of 
import  restrictions  for  balance  of  payments  rea- 
sons. 

5.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  duration  of 
tariff  concessions. 

A  word  or  two  about  each  of  these  problems 
may  be  helpful. 

Organization 

The  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  now  have  no  regular 
organization  to  apply  their  agreement  nor  has  the 
Gatt  a  permanent  secretariat.  In  order  to  ap- 
ply the  agreement,  the  contracting  parties  now 
rely  on  transacting  business  at  periodic  meetings 
and  on  exchanges  of  views  through  diplomatic 


3  Ibid.,  Aug.  30, 1954,  p.  310. 
September  27,    7954 


channels.  Between  regular  sessions  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  recommendations  on  items  of 
urgent  business  are  developed  by  an  International 
Committee  consisting  of  a  limited  group  of  Gatt 
countries,  including  the  United  States.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  among  the  contracting  parties 
that  the  Gatt  as  now  constituted  lacks  effective 
organizational  arrangements  to  deal  on  a  con- 
tinuing and  prompt  basis  with  the  many  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  the  field  of  international  trade. 
The  question  now  confronting  governments  in 
the  Gatt  is  what  to  do  about  this  situation.  Many 
countries  would  like  to  establish  a  permanent  or- 
ganization with  an  adequate  secretariat.  The 
question  before  us  is :  What  should  be  the  structure 
of  such  an  organization,  and  what  functions  and 
powers  should  it  have  ? 

Underdeveloped  Countries 

The  less  economically  developed  countries  as- 
pire to  accelerate  their  industrialization.  Many 
feel  that  their  tariffs  were  set  without  regard  for 
such  needs  and,  in  consequence,  that  they  are  at 
a  relative  disadvantage  in  following  trade  rules 
identical  with  those  followed  by  the  industrially 
advanced  countries.  In  general,  such  countries 
wish  to  be  free  to  apply  such  measures  as  quan- 
titative restrictions  and  higher  duties  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  development  and  growth  of  new 
industries. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  free- 
world  security  would  be  advanced  by  a  more  rapid 
and  sound  economic  development  of  these  coun- 
tries. Even  from  a  purely  trade  point  of  view, 
the  more  economically  advanced  countries  with 
higher  living  standards  are  generally  better 
customers. 

There  are  now  special  provisions  in  the  Gatt 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. The  question  is:  To  what  extent  can  the 
Gatt  provisions  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
underdeveloped  countries  without  being  unduly 
prejudicial  to  the  trade  interests  and  economies 
of  other  countries  or  affording  uneconomic  pro- 
tection to  special  interests? 

Agricultural  Provisions 

While  the  Gatt  now  contains  provisions  on  agri- 
cultural import  quotas  and  export  subsidies,  many 
countries  in  the  Gatt  feel  that  these  provisions  are 
inadequate. 
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The  United  States  has  itself  a  twofold  interest 
in  agricultural  provisions  in  the  Gatt.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  wishes  to  assure  itself  adequate  leeway 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent imports  from  impairing  its  domestic  farm 
programs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wishes  to  protect 
its  agricultural  exports  against  arbitrary  and 
restrictive  measures  which  might  be  imposed  by 
other  countries. 

The  problem  is  to  find  means  of  dealing  with 
this  matter  in  a  way  that  satisfies  these  dual  objec- 
tives. What  provisions  should  the  Gatt  contain 
which,  while  giving  countries  adequate  latitude 
to  safeguard  their  domestic  programs,  at  the  same 
time  provide  reasonable  protection  to  exporting 
interests?  What  provisions  could  be  adopted 
which  would  be  fair  and  equitable  both  to  coun- 
tries needing  to  resort  to  agricultural  import 
quotas  and  export  subsidies  and  to  countries  which 
might  be  affected  by  such  measures  ? 

Import  Restrictions 

The  Gatt  now  permits  countries  to  apply  import 
restrictions  for  balance-of-payments  reasons. 
Such  restrictions  are  intended  to  conserve  a  coun- 
try's foreign  exchange.  During  the  postwar 
period  when  countries  were  short  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  found  it  impracticable  to  take  other 
corrective  measures,  they  extensively  applied  re- 
strictions on  imports  in  order  to  limit  the  drain 
on  their  monetary  reserves  and  protect  their  ex- 
ternal financial  position.  Since  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  other  hard  currency  areas  re- 
quired payment  in  American  dollars  or  other  ex- 
change which  was  lacking,  imports  from  such 
areas  were  particularly  subject  to  restrictions. 
The  problem  is  to  ascertain  what  changes,  if  any, 
are  desirable  in  the  light  of  the  improved  pay- 
ments position  of  many  of  the  more  highly  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world. 

Tariff  Concessions 

One  of  the  contributions  which  it  is  felt  the 
Gatt  has  made  is  the  provision  of  a  substantial 
stability  in  tariff  levels  throughout  the  world. 
These  tariff  commitments  have  had  the  effect  of 
restraining  arbitrary,  sudden,  and  sweeping  in- 
creases in  rates  adversely  affecting  the  interests 
of  other  countries. 

The  Gatt,  however,  contains  a  provision  which 
would  permit  countries  unilaterally  to  increase 


duties  after  a  certain  date.  This  provision  has 
never  come  into  operation,  the  date  having  been 
extended  on  two  occasions,  the  latest  extension 
expiring  on  June  30, 1955. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  are  con- 
cerned that  there  be  no  unraveling  of  the  tariff 
concessions  and  a  consequent  upsetting  of  the  wide 
measure  of  tariff  stability  which  has  been  achieved. 
There  is  also  concern  that  the  agreement  provide 
adequate  flexibility  to  meet  exceptional  circum- 
stances which  countries  may  face.  The  problem, 
therefore,  is  to  find  a  way  of  providing  such  flexi- 
bility and  still  preserve  the  stability  of  tariff  rates 
achieved  under  the  Gatt. 

The  forthcoming  negotiations  may  well  decide 
not  only  the  future  of  Gatt  but  also  the  future 
of  free-world  trade  policy.  We  must  seek  to 
formulate  a  policy  we  can  live  with — one  which 
makes  it  possible  for  us  and  our  friends  abroad 
to  work  toward  an  expansion  of  mutually  profit- 
able world  trade. 


Rejection  of  Higher  Duties 
on  Hand-Blown  Glassware 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  September  9 

The  President  on  September  9  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  three  members  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  higher  duties  on 
certain  hand-blown  glassware. 

The  Tariff  Commission  made  an  investigation 
into  the  effect  of  trade  agreement  concessions  on 
hand-blown  glassware  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act.  In  its  re- 
port1 the  Commission  was  equally  divided. 
Three  Commissioners  found  that  certain  hand- 
blown  glassware  is  being  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  threaten 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products.  The  other 
three  Commissioners  found  no  basis  for  recom- 
mending increased  duties.  Under  the  law  such 
split  decisions  are  forwarded  to  the  President  for 
resolution. 

The  President,  in  identical  letters  to  Senator 
Eugene  D.  Millikin,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 


1  Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Committee,  and  Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, stated  his  belief  that  "the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  difficulties  of  this  industry  lies  in 
competition  offered  by  machine-made  glassware 
to  both  imported  and  domestic  handmade  ware." 
In  his  view  the  problems  experienced  by  domestic 
producers  in  recent  years  have  not  been  the  result 
of  the  trade  agreement  duty  concession  but  mainly 
of  the  technological  change  in  this  field  which  has 
led  to  a  change  of  consumer  preference  from  tradi- 
tional hand-blown  ware  to  cheaper  machine-made 
ware. 


Text  of  the  President's  Letter 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  As  you  were  advised  in 
my  earlier  letter 2  in  connection  with  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  on  its  "escape 
clause"  investigation  with  respect  to  certain  hand- 
blown  glassware,  I  asked  the  Commission  for 
additional  information  on  several  points  on  which 
clarification  seemed  essential  to  a  final  decision  in 
the  case.  The  Commission's  reply  indicated  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  information  on 
the  points  raised. 

All  members  of  the  Commission  are  agreed  that 
the  problem  of  import  competition  arises  only  in 
hand-blown  table  and  art  glassware,  mainly  stem- 
ware. Three  of  the  Commissioners  declare  that 
imports  have  been  increasing  under  the  tariff  con- 
cessions granted  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  to  the  extent  of  causing  serious 
injury  to  domestic  producers.  They  urge  not  only 
that  the  trade  agreement  concession  be  withdrawn, 
but  that  the  basic  rates  in  operation  on  January  1, 
1945  be  increased  by  one-half,  the  maximum  per- 
missible. The  rates  that  would  then  come  into 
operation  would  be:  90  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
plain  hand-blown  table  and  art  glassware  with 
an  invoice  value  up  to  $3.  per  piece,  and  on  cut 
or  engraved  ware  up  to  $1.  per  piece,  and  67^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  cut  or  engraved  ware  valued 
from  $1.  to  $3. 

The  three  other  Commissioners  take  the  position 
that  such  decline  in  business  as  has  been  experi- 
enced by  the  domestic  producers  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  result  not  of  the  trade  agreement 
reduction  in  duty,  but  rather  of  the  long-continued 


2  BtnxETiN  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  823. 
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technological  change  in  this  field,  which  has  led 
consumers  to  shift  their  purchases  from  the  tra- 
ditional hand-blown  ware  to  the  increasingly 
attractive  and  much  less  expensive  machine-made 
glassware. 

After  the  closest  possible  study  of  the  situation 
on  the  basis  of  the  data  available,  I  believe  that 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
industry  lies  in  competition  offered  by  machine- 
made  glassware  to  both  imported  and  domestic 
hand-made  ware.  In  1937  total  consumption  in 
the  United  States  of  hand-blown  table  and  art 
glassware,  including  imported  glass,  amounted  to 
7.2  million  dozen  pieces,  or  about  one-fifth  the 
amount  of  machine-made  tumblers  and  stemware 
produced  in  that  year.  Fifteen  years  later,  in 
1952,  the  population  of  the  United  States  had 
increased  by  nearly  one- fourth.  Years  of  un- 
precedented prosperity  had  helped  to  make  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  many  new  households, 
and  millions  of  others  had  been  re-equipped  in 
keeping  with  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The 
total  consumption  of  machine-made  tumblers  and 
stemware  had  increased  by  sixty  per  cent  so  that 
it  totaled  65  million  dozen  pieces  in  1952  as  com- 
pared with  40  million  in  1937.  Yet  hand-blown 
glasswai'e  consumption  had  fallen  during  the  in- 
terval by  nearly  60  per  cent  to  only  3  million  dozen 
pieces  instead  of  7  millions.  This  decline  was 
moreover  one  in  which  both  imports  and  domestic 
production  suffered.  A  post-war  resumption  of 
imports  ended  the  abnormal  war-time  domination 
of  the  market  by  domestic  production  with  a  result 
that  imports  increased  steadily  after  1946.  How- 
ever, imports  did  not  come  close  to  regaining  their 
pre-war  volume  and  in  1952,  according  to  latest 
data  given  in  the  Tariff  Commission  report, 
amounted  to  910,000  dozen  pieces  as  compared  with 
an  estimated  2,000,000  dozen  pieces  in  1937. 
Although  the  available  data  are  inconclusive,  it 
appears  that  up  to  the  end  of  1952  imports  sup- 
plied no  larger  a  share  of  the  total  domestic  market 
than  they  had  done  in  1937.  If,  as  is  estimated, 
some  2,000,000  dozen  pieces  were  imported  in  1937, 
those  imports  were  about  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  in  the  United  States  in  that  year. 
The  910,000  dozen  pieces  imported  in  1952 
amounted  to  just  about  that  same  proportion  of 
the  reduced  total  consumption  in  that  year. 

It  would  appear  that  the  difficulty  confronting 
this  industry  is  not  the  duty  concession  but  a 
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rapidly  shrinking  consumer  market.  In  that  situ- 
ation no  amount  of  change  in  duty  can  avoid  the 
necessity  of  domestic  producers  of  hand-blown 
table  and  art  glassware  finding  means  of  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  meet  the  changes  in  industrial 
techniques  and  consumer  preferences  that  are  in- 
escapable in  a  dynamic  economy  such  as  ours.  It 
would  appear  that  the  most  promising  approach 
lies  in  the  direction  of  finding  those  specialities 
or  other  products  which  it  is  within  the  ability 
of  the  industry  to  make  and  for  which  a  profitable 
market  in  the  United  States  can  be  sustained.  I 
am  informed  that  a  number  of  firms  in  the  indus- 
try have  already  initiated  steps  in  that  direction. 
Added  tariff  protection  offers  no  comparable 
real  benefit  in  my  opinion.  It  might  offer  some 
short-term  relief.  That  relief  would,  however, 
cloud  the  issues  as  to  the  industry's  long-run  needs. 
By  postponing  the  needed  changes,  it  would  tend 
also  to  discourage  product  and  market  research. 
For  these  reasons  I  have  decided  not  to  increase 
the  duties  on  hand-made  glassware. 
Sincerely, 

D wight  D.  Eisenhower 


Trout-Labeling  Bill  Vetoed 

Statement  ~by  the  President 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  September  2 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from  S.  2033, 
"Relating  to  the  labeling  of  packages  containing 
foreign-produced  trout  sold  in  the  United  States, 
and  requiring  certain  information  to  appear  in 
public  eating  places  serving  such  trout." 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  by  making  its  criminal  sanc- 
tions— imprisonment  up  to  3  years  or  a  fine  up  to 
$1,000,  or  both — and  certain  civil  sanctions  appli- 
cable to  the  sale,  offering  for  sale,  possessing  for 
sale,  or  serving  of  foreign-produced  trout  in  vio- 
lation of  special  provisions  which  the  bill  would 
add  to  the  act  with  respect  to  such  trout,  except  a 
certain  species  of  lake  trout  largely  imported  from 
Canada.  (These  special  requirements  would  be 
in  addition  to  any  of  the  other  requirements  of  the 
act  and  to  any  applicable  requirements  of  State 
law.) 

These  special  requirements — none  of  them  ap- 
plicable to  domestic  trout — are  as  follows: 


1.  Foreign-produced  trout  would  have  to  be 
packaged  and,  if  the  package  is  broken  while  held 
for  sale,  each  unit  for  sale  consisting  of  one  or 
more  trout  would  have  to  be  in  a  separate  package. 

2.  Each  such  package  would  have  to  be  clearly 
and  conspicuously  stamped  or  labeled,  in  type  or 
lettering  of  specified  size,  with  the  word  "trout" 
preceded  by  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  such 
trout  was  produced. 

3.  It  would  be  unlawful  for  any  restaurant  or 
other  public  eating  place  to  possess,  in  a  form 
ready  for  serving,  any  foreign-produced  trout  un- 
less the  restaurant  or  eating  place  displayed  prom- 
inently and  conspicuously  a  notice  stating  that 

" trout  is  served  in  this  restaurant," 

with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  inserted  in 
the  blank  space. 

According  to  the  Committee  reports,  the  bill 
has  the  threefold  purpose  of  (1)  protecting  the 
public  and  consumer  against  deceptive  and  unfair 
acts  and  practices  by  requiring  truthful  disclosure 
of  the  origin  of  the  trout  being  sold,  (2)  protect- 
ing our  domestic  trout  producers  against  unfair 
competition  from  foreign  producers  of  trout,  and 
(3)  protecting  our  source  of  supply  for  stocking 
the  streams  of  our  Nation  with  game  trout. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  recent  years  certain  mer- 
chants and  restaurants  have  indulged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  serving  imported  trout  to  restaurant 
patrons  and  other  consumers  as  Rocky  Mountain 
trout,  Rocky  Mountain  rainbow  trout,  or  under 
other  descriptive  names  which,  to  the  consumer, 
indicate  their  domestic  origin.  If  domestic  trout 
producers  are  deprived  of  this  market,  it  is  feared 
that  they  may  be  unable  to  continue  their  other 
important  function  of  supplying  eggs  and  finger- 
lings  for  restocking  our  streams  for  the  sports- 
man-angler. 

Fraud  and  deception  in  the  marketing  or  serv- 
ing of  food  or  any  other  product  cannot,  of  course, 
be  condoned.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  to 
the  extent  that  the  provisions  and  sanctions  of  the 
bill  properly  involve  Federal  functions,  they  are 
unnecessary  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception.  The 
Tariff  Act  and  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  already  provide  for  necessary  labeling  of 
imported  products.  Furthermore,  the  provisions 
of  S.  2033  are  discriminatory  and  oppressive 
against  foreign  trade,  and  to  a  very  substantial  ex- 
tent they  would  invade  a  field  of  regulation  and 
enforcement  which  I  believe  should  be  left  to  the 
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States  and  localities.  Finally,  the  costs  of  en- 
forcement would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  funds 
available  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
vital  functions  affecting  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


Tariff  Commission  Report 
on  Imports  of  Dried  Figs 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  September  11 

The  President  on  September  11  approved  a  pe- 
riodic report  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  in 
which  the  Commission  stated  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  conditions  have  so  changed  as  to  war- 
rant the  institution  of  a  new  formal  investigation 
on  imports  of  dried  figs. 

On  August  30,  1952,  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  imports  of  dried  figs  was  established,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Executive  Or- 
der 10401  the  Tariff  Commission  makes  periodic 
reports  to  the  President  on  subsequent  develop- 
ments in  the  dried  figs  trade.  The  September  11 
report  was  the  second  made  in  this  respect. 


U.S.  Army  Engineers  To  Aid  in 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Construction 

Designation  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  acquire  land,  prepare  plans,  and  other- 
wise aid  in  the  construction  of  the  U.S.  portion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project  was  announced 
on  September  2  by  Lewis  G.  Castle,  Administrator 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration. The  Corporation  is  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert  T. 
Stevens  requesting  the  services  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Mr.  Castle  stressed  the  urgency  of  the 
project  and  said : 

We  regard  it  as  essential  that  the  highest  priority  be 
assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  continuity  of  service 
during  the  engineering  and  construction  period  on  the 
part  of  those  individuals  assigned  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  work  on  this  project.  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
high  quality  of  workmanship  that  will  be  required. 

You  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  involved  in  the  under- 
taking of  this  Corporation  are  not  only  elements  of  na- 
tional responsibility,  but  international  as  well,  since  the 


project  comprises  a  part  of  a  joint  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  development  with  our  great  and 
friendly  neighbor,  Canada. 

Mr.  Castle  outlined  these  services  which  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  perform :  (a)  land  acqui- 
sition, (5)  preparation  of  engineering  plans  and 
specifications,  (c)  making  of  recommendations 
and  rendering  assistance  in  awards  to  bidders,  (d) 
other  planning  and  engineering  assistance  as  may 
be  directed,  and  (e)  such  supervision  of  construc- 
tion operations  as  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  dele- 
gated to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 


Eximbank  Loan  To  Help  Finance 
Water  Project  for  Paraguay 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  September  8  that  the  bank  has  au- 
thorized a  line  of  credit  not  to  exceed  $7.2  million 
as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  in  financing  the  U.S.  equip- 
ment and  services  necessary  for  the  installation  of 
a  central  water-supply  system  in  the  city  of 
Asuncion. 

The  bank  announcement  said,  in  part : 

This  project  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  the  general  health  and  welfare  of  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  and  will 
contribute  to  the  further  economic  development  of  the 
country.  The  action  of  the  bank  reflects  the  continuing 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  development  of  the 
South  American  Republics  and  confidence  in  their  future. 

Asuncion,  located  on  the  Paraguay  River,  is  a 
city  of  about  250,000  people.  It  is  the  capital  and 
the  cultural  and  business  center  of  the  country. 
Its  port  and  power  facilities  also  make  it  the  hub 
of  the  country's  industrial  activity.  Despite  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city,  there  is  at  present  no 
public  water-supply  system  and,  consequently,  no 
fire  department.  Water  is  obtained  presently 
from  privately  owned  wells  and  rainwater  cis- 
terns and  by  delivery  from  carts  which  retail 
water  throughout  the  city.  Contamination  of 
wells  is  a  serious  problem.  Although  Paraguay 
has  long  desired  to  construct  a  central  water 
works,  it  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  cost  out  of 
currently  available  revenues. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  engineering  studies 
made  several  years  ago  by  an  American  engineer- 
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ing  firm,  it  is  proposed  that  the  water  works  will 
have  a  capacity  of  about  10  million  gallons  per 
day  and  initially  will  provide  water  service 
within  the  urban  developed  area  of  the  city,  com- 
prising about  5  square  miles.  The  Paraguayan 
Government  intends  to  complete  and  bring  up  to 
date  the  earlier  engineering  studies  and  to  formu- 
late detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project.  Following  the  completion  by 
the  Government  of  satisfactory  arrangements  to 
insure  the  successful  construction,  administration, 
and  maintenance  of  the  proposed  water-supply 
system,  the  precise  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
credit  will  be  determined. 

The  bank's  credit  is  to  be  established  not  later 
than  December  31,  1955,  and  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  cover  the  cost  of  the  necessary  equipment, 
machinery,  supplies,  and  services  to  be  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  The  expenditures  required 
in  Paraguayan  currency,  which  are  estimated  at 
the  equivalent  of  about  $2  million,  will  be  financed 
by  Paraguay  from  its  own  funds. 


Thailand  Joins  FOA  Investment 
Guaranty  Program 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  September  10  that  Americans  inter- 
ested in  business  ventures  in  Thailand  may  now 
apply  for  guaranties  protecting  their  investments 
against  losses  from  inconvertibility  or  expropria- 
tion. In  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two 
Governments,  the  Government  of  Thailand  has 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  U.S.  Government's 
guaranty  investment  program  conducted  through 
Foa. 

Thailand  thus  became  the  twentieth  foreign 
country  to  participate  in  the  U.S.  program  which 
seeks  to  encourage  new  investments  abroad  by 
American  private  enterprise,  investments  which 
will  help  to  build  up  the  economic  and  defensive 
strength  of  free  countries  and  support  the  further 
development  of  productive  private  enterprise. 
Other  cooperating  governments  are  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, China  (Formosa),  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many (Federal  Republic),  Greece,  Haiti,  Israel, 
Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Philippines, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey  (convertibility  only), 
United  Kingdom  (convertibility  only) ,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 


The  U.S.  objective  is  to  enlist  for  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  not  only  American  capital  but 
also  the  technical  and  managerial  skills  and  the 
progressive  spirit  of  American  private  enterprise. 
Investments  may  be  in  cash,  materials  and  equip- 
ment, patents,  processes  and  techniques,  or  serv- 
ices. While  they  must  be  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  appropriate  foreign  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  interference  in  the  operation  of 
the  business. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Meetings 

Consultative  Committee  of  Colombo  Plan 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 17  (press  release  514)  that  the  United 
States  is  participating  in  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo 
Plan")  which  will  convene  at  Ottawa  from  Sep- 
tember 20  to  October  9, 1954.  The  Officials  Meet- 
ing, convening  September  20  through  October  2, 
will  be  followed  by  a  Ministerial  Meeting  from 
October  4  through  October  9.  The  United  States 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
of  the  Colombo  Plan  since  1951. 

Samuel  C.  Waugh,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  will  be  the  U.  S.  representa- 
tive to  the  Ministerial  Meeting.  It  is  expected 
that  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director,  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  (Foa),  accompanied  by  Nor- 
man Paul,  Director,  Office  of  Near  East,  South 
Asia  and  Africa  Operations,  Foa,  will  join  the 
U.S.  delegation  for  part  of  the  Ministerial  Meet- 
ing. It  is  hoped  that  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Designate,  will  also  be  able  to 
be  present. 

Emerson  A.  Ross,  Chief,  Investment  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Staff,  Department  of  State, 
will  be  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Officials 
Meeting  and  alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Ministerial  Meeting. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  are  Charles 
F.  Baldwin,  Economic  Coordinator,  Bureau  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State;  John 
A.  Loftus,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State ; 
Peter  H.  Delaney,  Deputy  Officer  in  Charge  of 
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South  Asian  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of 
State;  Allan  Loren,  Chief,  Burma,  Indonesia, 
Thailand  Division,  and  Solomon  H.  Chafkin, 
Deputy  Chief,  Philippines  Division,  Office  of  Far 
Eastern  Operations,  Foa  ;  and  Albert  E.  Pappano, 
First  Secretary,  American  Embassy,  Ottawa. 

The  Committee  provides  a  forum  in  which  coun- 
tries cooperating  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  region  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  meet  on 
an  annual  basis  to  consult  and  advise  on  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  area.  The  individual  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  area,  generally  cover- 
ing the  6-year  period  July  1,  1951,  through  June 
30,  1957,  and  setting  forth  the  goals  for  achieve- 
ment in  specific  fields  of  endeavor,  are  known  col- 
lectively as  "The  Colombo  Plan  for  Co-operative 
Economic  Development  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia." 

The  principal  task  of  the  Committee  is  to  review 
development  progress  in  the  past  year  and  exam- 
ine the  prospects  for  the  next,  or  fourth  year,  of 
implementation  of  the  Colombo  Plan  programs. 

Countries  represented  on  the  Committee  are 
Australia,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  In- 
dia, Indonesia,  Laos,  Nepal,  New  Zealand,  Pak- 
istan, the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  territories  in 
Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  the  United  States,  and 
Viet-Nam.  The  Philippines  and  Thailand,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (Ibrd),  and  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Ecafe)  generally  send 
observers. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at 
New  Delhi,  India,  September  28-October  17, 1953. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
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84  pp.  mimeo. 

Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Administrative  Committee  on  Co- 
ordination to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  An- 
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Agencies  in  Economic  and  Social  Programs.  E/2607/ 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 


United  States  and  Canada  Sign 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Convention 

Press  release  501  dated  September  10 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada on  September  10  signed  at  Washington  a 
convention  on  Great  Lakes  fisheries. 

Acting  Secretary  Walter  Bedell  Smith  and  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries  to  the  Under 
Secretary,  William  C.  Herrington,  signed  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington,  Arnold  Heeney,  and  the 
Canadian  Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries,  Stewart 
Bates,  signed  on  behalf  of  Canada. 

The  convention  provides  for  joint  action  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  the  field  of  fishery 
research  and  elimination  of  the  predatory  sea 
lamprey  in  the  Great  Lakes.  To  carry  out  this 
task,  both  Governments  agree  to  establish  a 
Great  Lakes  fishery  commission  of  three  ap- 
pointees from  each  country. 

The  duties  of  the  commission  include  the  for- 
mulation  of   research   programs   regarding   the 
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Great  Lakes  fisheries  and  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  comprehensive  programs  for 
the  destruction  of  the  predatory  sea  lamprey 
which  has  been  playing  havoc  with  some  of  these 
fisheries,  especially  the  white  fish  and  lake  trout 
fisheries.  The  commission  may  recommend  to  the 
Governments,  on  the  basis  of  research  findings, 
measures  to  make  possible  the  maximum  sustained 
yield  of  Great  Lakes  fisheries.  The  commission 
will  have,  however,  no  regulatory  powers. 

In  the  performance  of  its  functions  the  commis- 
sion will,  wherever  feasible,  make  use  of  the  exist- 
ing state,  provincial  and  federal  agencies  in  each 
country. 

The  convention,  with  an  initial  duration  of  10 
years,  will  become  effective  upon  ratification  by 
both  countries. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.     Formulated 
at  Chicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  April 
4,  1947.    TIAS  1591. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ecuador,  August  20,  1954. 

Copyrights 

Universal  copyright  convention.     Done  at  Geneva   Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Haiti,  September  1,  1954. 

Genocide 

Convention   on   the  prevention   and   punishment  of   the 
crime  of  genocide.    Done  at  Paris  December  9,  1948.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  August  11, 
1954. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.1 
Accession  deposited:  India,  August  3,  1954. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

the  wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed  forces 

at  sea ; 


Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war.    Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949. 
Entered  into  force  October  21,  1950.2 
Ratifications  deposited:  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  August  3, 
1954 ;  Hungary,  August  3,  1954 ;  the  Netherlands,  Au- 
gust  3,    1954;    Ukrainian    S.S.R.,    August   3,    1954; 
Ecuador,  August  11,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  19,  1953 
(TIAS  3001),  relating  to  off-shore  procurement  con- 
tracts. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brussels  May 
13  and  July  19,  1954.    Entered  into  force  July  19,  1954. 

Canada 

Convention  on  Great  Lakes  fisheries.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington September  10,  1954.  Enters  into  force  on  date 
of  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Germany 

Arrangement  permitting  units  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  temporarily  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  use  the  practice  bombing  range  near  Cuxhaven  (Sand- 
bank). Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn  August 
6  and  28,  1954.     Entered  into  force  August  28,  1954. 

Greece 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation.  Signed  at 
Athens  August  3,  1951. 

Ratifications  exchanged:  September  13, 1954,  at  Athens. 
Enters  into  force  October  13,  1954. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on   September   15  made  the  following 
recess  appointments : 

Jack  K.  McFall  to  be  Ambassador  to  Finland. 
John  E.  Peurifoy  to  be  Ambassador  to  Thailand. 
Norman  Armour  to  be  Ambassador  to  Guatemala. 
Edward  T.  Wailes  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 


Appointment 

Raymond  A.  Hare  as  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service   (press  release  508  dated  September  13). 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  13-19 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  September  13  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  501  of 
September  10. 

No.  Date  Subject 

507  9/13  Waugh  :  hearings  on  Gatt. 

508  9/13  Hare  appointment. 

509  9/15  Dulles:     Manila     Pact    and    Pacific 

Charter. 

510  9/15      Dulles :  departure  for  Europe. 
|511    9/16      Foreign  Relations  volume. 
*512    9/17       Phleger :  international  law. 

513  9/17      Political  advisers  to  G.  A.  Delegation 

(rewrite). 

514  9/17      U.    S.    Delegation    to    Colombo   Plan 

meeting. 

515  9/18      Dulles :  return  from  Europe. 


*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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1937,  Volume  IV,  The  Far  East 


Documents  published  in  this  volume  deal  chiefly  with  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  outbreak  of  undeclared  war  between 
China  and  Japan  in  July  1937,  especially  with  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  other  powers  to  restore  peace.  This  is  the 
second  of  two  volumes  dealing  with  the  Far  East  crisis  in  1937, 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1937,  Volume  HI,  The 
Far  East,  having  been  released  in  June. 

In  1937  China  faced  Japan,  with  the  Soviet  Union  watching 
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powers.  Nine  hundred  pages  of  contemporary  papers  deal 
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States. 
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February  6, 1922,  regarding  China  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
peaceful  solution  of  the  conflict  between  Japan  and  China. 
Chapters  are  also  included  on  American  relations  with  China, 
Japan,  and  Siam  (Thailand) . 

Copies  of  this  volume  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  for  $4  each. 
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Partnership  for  Peace 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


I  come  to  this  opening  of  the  Ninth  General 
Assembly  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  significance  of 
this  occasion.  This  annual  gathering  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  60  nations  represents  mankind's 
most  hopeful  effort  to  achieve  peace  with  justice. 
Here  is  made  manifest  the  close  interdependence 
of  today's  world  and,  also,  the  vast  opportunity 
for  constructive  results  which  lie  in  good  partner- 
ship efforts. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  believe  whole- 
heartedly in  the  purposes  and  the  principles  set 
out  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
document  marks  a  milestone  in  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  peace.  It  recognizes  that  peace 
is  not  a  passive  concept  but  a  call  to  action.  It  is 
not  enough  to  dislike  war  and  to  denounce  it.  War 
has  been  hated  throughout  the  ages.  Yet  war 
has  been  recurrent  throughout  the  ages.  One  rea- 
son is  that  men  have  never  put  into  the  winning 
of  peace  efforts  comparable  to  those  which  they 
put  into  the  winning  of  a  war. 

Mankind  will  never  have  lasting  peace  so  long 
as  men  reserve  their  full  resources  for  tasks  of 
war.  To  preserve  peace  and  to  do  so  without  the 
sacrifice  of  essential  freedoms  require  constant 
effort,  sustained  courage,  and  at  times  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  grave  risks.  That  is  the  true  spirit 
of  peace. 

During  the  past  year  many  nations  have  ac- 
tively worked  together  on  behalf  of  a  just  and 
durable  peace.  There  have  been  moments  when, 
it  seemed,  the  scales  between  general  war  and 
peace  were  precariously  balanced.  That  hazard- 
ous equation  still  exists.    But  at  least  we  see  the 

1  Made  before  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  23 
(press  release  525). 


hazard  and  strive  to  shift  the  balance  in  favor  of 
peace. 

The  efforts  of  the  past  year  are  not  to  be  ap- 
praised merely  by  whether  they  in  fact  produced 
concrete  settlements.  The  making  of  intelligent, 
resolute,  and  united  efforts  for  just  settlements  has 
itself  contributed  to  peace.  It  shows  a  dynamic 
spirit  and  a  vigilance  which  are  a  warning  to  any 
potential  aggressor.  In  the  past,  peace  has  often 
been  lost  by  default.  That,  let  us  resolve,  shall 
not  happen  again. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  now  touch  on  all  of  the  man- 
ifold activities  which  have  recently  occurred  with- 
in and  without  this  organization.  I  shall  focus 
mainly  on  political  efforts  with  which  my  own 
country  was  associated  as  an  active  partner.  Let 
me  first  speak  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  The  inter- American  system  rests  on  a  long 
tradition  of  cooperation  for  freedom  and  peace  in 
this  hemisphere.  Faithfulness  to  that  tradition, 
and  pride  in  it,  have  served  to  spare  this  hemi- 
sphere from  such  wars  as  have  tragically  ravaged 
Europe  and  Asia  during  the  last  century  and  more. 
Last  March  the  Caracas  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  decided  and  declared  that  if  interna- 
tional communism  gained  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  State,  that  would  be 
a  danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  them  all 
and  call  for  collective  action  to  remove  the  threat. 

However  aggressive  communism  may  be  judged 
elsewhere,  we  of  this  hemisphere,  with  no  excep- 
tion, know  that  its  intrusion  here  would  open  grave 
conflicts,  the  like  of  which  we  have  not  known 
before. 

In  Guatemala  there  developed  an  identifiable 
threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  this  hemisphere. 
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The  American  States  exchanged  views  about  this 
danger  and  were  about  to  meet  to  deal  with  it  col- 
lectively when  the  Guatemalan  people  themselves 
eliminated  the  threat. 

In  this  connection,  there  was  occasion  for  the 
United  Nations  to  apply  the  principles  of  our 
charter  which,  while  affirming  the  universal  juris- 
diction of  this  organization,  call  for  the  use  of 
regional  arrangements  before  resort  to  the  Security 
Council  (articles  33  and  52).  These  provisions 
had  been  hammered  out  in  the  course  of  debate 
at  San  Francisco,  when  our  charter  was  adopted. 
The  American  States  at  that  time  urged  that  their 
tested  relationship  should  be  coordinated  with,  and 
not  totally  replaced  by,  the  United  Nations,  which 
they  felt  might  prove  undependable  because  of 
veto  power  in  the  Security  Council.  So  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  regional  association  a  major  fea- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  peace  system. 

This  year  the  Organization  of  American  States 
showed  anew  that  it  is  ready,  able,  and  willing 
to  maintain  regional  peace.  Thereby,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Charter  have  been 
vindicated  and  the  foundation  for  peace  in  the 
American  Hemisphere  has  been  solidified. 

Germany  and  Austria 

Last  year  I  said  here  that  "the  division  of  Ger- 
many cannot  be  perpetuated  without  grave  risks."  2 
In  an  effort  to  eliminate  that  risk,  I  went  to 
Berlin  last  January  to  confer  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  other  three  occupying  powers. 
We  there  joined  with  Britain  and  France  in  pre- 
senting a  proposal  for  the  unification  of  Germany 
thruogh  free  elections,  to  be  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations  or  some  comparable  impartial 
body.  The  Soviet  Union  countered  with  propo- 
sals which  added  up  to  an  extension  of  the  Soviet 
orbit  to  the  Rhine.  Accordingly,  the  dangerous 
division  of  Germany  still  persists.  But,  I  may 
add,  something  else  persists — that  is  our  resolve, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  to  end  the  cruel  injustice 
being  done  to  Germany. 

Last  year  I  also  spoke  of  an  Austrian  treaty  as 
being  long  overdue.  I  pointed  out  that  as  between 
the  occupying  powers  there  was  "no  substantial 
item  of  disagreement."  At  the  Berlin  Conference 
the  three  Western  occupying  powers  eliminated 


2  For  text  of  Secretary  Dulles'  address  before  the 
Eighth  General  Assemby,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1953, 
p.  403. 


the  last  vestige  of  disagreement  by  accepting  th 
Soviet  version  of  every  disagreed  article.  I 
seemed,  for  a  fleeting  moment,  that  the  Austria] 
treaty  might  be  signed.  But  then  the  Sovie 
Union  improvised  a  new  condition.  It  said  tha 
it  would  not  free  Austria  from  Soviet  occupatioi 
until  a  German  peace  treaty  was  concluded. 

There  cannot  be  a  German  peace  treaty  unti 
Germany  is  united.  So  Austria  continues  to  b< 
an  indefinitely  occupied  nation.  Nevertheless 
here  again,  we  do  not  accept  as  final  the  denial  o 
justice  to  unhappy  Austria — the  first  victim  o: 
Hitlerite  aggression  and  the  object  of  the  194? 
Moscow  pledge  of  freedom  and  independence 
The  three  Western  Powers,  constant  in  the  spiri 
of  peace,  have  again  within  recent  days  urged  tha 
the  Soviet  Union  sign  the  Austrian  state  treaty  a: 
a  deed  which,  far  more  than  platitudinous  words 
will  show  whether  other  matters  can  fruitfully  b( 
discussed. 

European  Unity 

The  problem  of  peace  in  Europe  has  becom< 
more  complicated  because  of  the  recent  setback  t< 
the  consummation  of  the  European  Defense  Com 
munity.  That  concept  came  from  recognitioi 
that  the  best  guarantee  of  permanent  peace  in  Eu 
rope  was  an  organic  unity  which  would  includ* 
France  and  Germany.  Also,  if  this  unity  mergec 
the  military  forces  of  these  two  and  other  Euro 
pean  countries,  that  would  assure  their  nonaggres 
sive  character.  Such  forces  would  clearly  be  un 
available  except  as  the  whole  community  recog 
nized  the  need  for  defensive  action. 

The  votes  of  Communist  deputies  more  than  ac 
counted  for  the  parliamentary  majority  which  ii 
one  country  shelved  the  Edc.  Thus,  they  actec 
to  perpetuate  European  divisions  which  have  re 
currently  bred  wars.  However,  the  free  nation; 
concerned  do  not  accept  with  resignation  the  per 
petuation  of  what,  historically,  has  been  th< 
world's  worst  fire  hazard.  They  are  alert  to  th< 
peril  and  are  working  actively  to  surmount  it. 

Korea 

Last  year  when  I  spoke  here  about  Korea,  I  was 
able  to  report  an  armistice.  That,  I  said,  was  noi 
because  the  Communist  aggressors  loved  peace,  bui 
because  they  had  come  up  against  an  effective  mili- 
tary barrier.  I  went  on  to  say,  "The  Korean  po- 
litical conference,  if  the  Communists  come  to  it; 
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will  afford  a  better  test."  It  took  7  months  of 
arduous  negotiation  to  bring  about  the  political 
conference.  When  it  occurred  at  Geneva,  the 
United  Nations  side  proposed  the  unification  of 
Korea  on  the  basis  of  free  all-Korean  elections  to  be 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations.  This  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  Communist  side.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  United  Nations  must  itself  be 
treated  as  an  instrument  of  aggression  and  be 
debarred  from  any  further  activity  in  Korea. 

This  counterproposal,  insulting  to  the  United 
Nations,  was  unanimously  rejected  by  those  who 
proudly  hailed  the  Korean  action  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  first  example  in  all  history  of  an 
international  organization  which  had  in  fact  acted 
effectively  against  armed  aggression. 

The  United  States  does  not  believe  that  the  uni- 
fication of  Korea  must  await  another  war.  We 
have  exerted  all  the  influence  we  possess  in  favor 
of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Korean  problem,  and 
we  have  not  lost  faith  that  this  solution  is  possible. 

Southeast  Asia 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  the  belligerents  in 
Indochina  also  dealt  with  the  problem  of  peace. 
An  8-year  conflict  of  mounting  intensity  was 
brought  to  a  close.  We  can  all  rejoice  that  there 
has  been  an  end  to  the  killing.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  several 
hundred  thousand  in  North  Viet-Nam  have  at 
their  desire  been  transferred  to  non-Communist 
areas,  and  that  there  still  remain  millions  un- 
willingly subject  to  an  alien  despotism.  In  this 
case,  an  end  to  fighting  has  been  bought  at  a  heavy 
price,  and  the  final  result  is  still  obscure. 

One  result,  however,  has  been  the  driving  home 
to  the  nations  interested  in  Southeast  Asia  of  the 
importance  of  a  collective  organization  for  de- 
fense against  further  aggression.  At  Manila  this 
month  eight  nations  met  and  negotiated  and  signed 
a  treaty  calling  for  collective  defense  against 
aggression. 

The  Manila  Pact  constitutes  significant  action 
taken  under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
and  collective  self-defense.  Those  who  cry  out 
when  others  exercise  their  inherent  right  of  self- 
defense  only  expose  their  own  aggressive  purposes. 

The  Manila  Conference  did  much  more  than 
extend  the  area  of  collective  security.  It  adopted 
the  Pacific  Charter.    Thereby,  the  eight  nations — 


Asian  and  non- Asian — which  met  at  Manila  pro- 
claimed in  ringing  terms  the  principles  of  self- 
determination,  self-government,  and  independence. 
This  charter,  and  the  spirit  of  fellowship  which 
gave  it  birth,  should  serve  once  and  for  all  to  end 
the  myth  that  there  is  inherent  incompatibility 
between  East  and  West.  The  peoples  of  Asia  who 
are  already  free,  or  who  seek  freedom,  need  not 
remain  weak,  divided,  and  unsupported  in  the  face 
of  the  new  imperialism  which  has  already  reduced 
to  colonial  servitude  800,000,000  people,  of  what 
were  once  15  truly  independent  nations. 

Atomic  Energy 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  intensive 
efforts  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  The  United 
States  has  sought  to  share  its  commanding  posi- 
tion in  this  field  in  ways  that  would  permit  many 
to  join  in  a  great  new  adventure  in  human  welfare. 
We  hoped  to  turn  atomic  energy  from  being  an 
instrument  of  death  into  a  source  of  the  enrich- 
ment of  life. 

I  vividly  recall  December  8,  1953,  when  we  here 
heard  President  Eisenhower  propose  that  the  na- 
tions possessing  atomic  material  would  cooperate 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  to  create 
a  world  atomic  bank  into  which  they  would  each 
contribute  fissionable  material  which  would  then 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  productivity  rather 
than  destruction.3  I  shared  the  drama  of  that 
moment  and  sensed  the  universal  applause  which 
then  greeted  that  proposal — applause  which 
echoed  around  the  world. 

Because  it  seems  that  oftentimes  negotiations 
publicly  conducted  with  the  Soviet  Union  tend  to 
become  propaganda  contests,  President  Eisen- 
hower proposed  that  these  new  negotiations  should 
be  privately  conducted.  The  United  States,  after 
consultation  with  others,  then  submitted  a  con- 
crete, detailed  proposal  to  cany  out  President 
Eisenhower's  great  conception.  I  myself  met  sev- 
eral times  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  at 
Berlin  and  at  Geneva  to  discuss  this  matter.  We 
are  quite  willing  that  all  documents  exchanged  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing these  negotiations  be  published. 

We  hoped  and  believed  that,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
would  join  with  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  nations  possessing  fissionable 


2  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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U.  S.  Request  to  Secretary-General 
for  Agenda  Item  on  Atomic  Energy 

U.N.  doc.  A/2734  dated  September  23 

New  York,  23  September  1954 
I  have  the  honour  to  request,  under  rule  15  of  the 
rules  of  procedure,  that  an  item  entitled  "Inter- 
national co-operation  in  developing  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy :  report  of  the  United  States 
of  America"  be  added  to  the  agenda  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  an  important  and  urgent  question. 

In  connexion  with  the  above-mentioned  request 
I  attach  an  explanatory  memorandum,  in  accordance 
with  rule  20  of  the  rules  of  procedure. 

H.  C.  Lodge,  Jr. 
Chairman 

Explanatory  Memorandum 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  eighth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  8  December  1953,  made  far-reaching 
proposals  to  set  up  an  international  atomic  energy 
agency  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  to 
develop  plans  whereby  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy  would  be  expedited.  The  President  further 
indicated  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
take  up  with  the  Powers  "principally  involved"  the 
development  of  plans  for  such  an  agency. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States  has  en- 
gaged in  discussions  on  this  subject  with  the  Powers 
principally  involved  with  atomic  energy  matters, 
and  particularly  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  While  the  attempt  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  USSR  in  this  endeavour  has  not 
been  successful,  the  other  Governments  with  whom 
the  United  States  has  discussed  this  proposal  have 
indicated  general  agreement  on  the  objectives  of  the 
proposal  and  on  the  general  nature  of  the  inter- 
national atomic  energy  agency. 

The  United  States  intends  to  proceed  immediately, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  nations  principally 
involved,  to  create  an  international  agency  to  de- 
velop the  constructive  uses  of  atomic  energy.  This 
approach  excludes  no  nation  from  participation 
in  this  great  venture.  As  more  precise  plans  take 
shape,  all  nations  interested  in  participating  and 
willing  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  member- 
ship will  be  welcome  to  join  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  this  programme. 

The  United  States  believes  that  an  international 
scientific  conference  of  representatives  of  Govern- 
ments and  scientists  would  be  useful  in  identifying 
the  technical  areas  in  which  progress  can  best  be 
made  in  applying  atomic  energy  to  peaceful  ends, 
and  accordingly  suggests  that  the  United  Nations 
should  convene  such  a  conference.  The  United 
States  intends  at  the  appropriate  time  to  describe  in 
greater  detail  the  nature  of  such  a  conference  and 
its  objectives. 

There  have  been  other  significant  developments 
during  the  past  year  in  connexion  with  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  concerning  which  the  United 
States  will  report. 

The  United  States  believes  that  an  explanation  of 
these  matters  is  of  such  import  to  all  nations  that 
it  warrants  the  addition  of  this  item  to  the  General 
Assembly's  agenda  as  an  important  and  urgent 
matter. 


material  and  atomic  know-how,  this  act  of  co- 
operation might  set  a  pattern  which  would  extend 
itself  elsewhere. 

The  plan  we  submitted  could  not  have  hurt  any- 
one. It  was  motivated  by  the  hope  of  lifting  the 
darkest  cloud  that  hangs  over  mankind.  Its  ini- 
tial dimensions  were  not  sufficient  to  impair  the 
military  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  there 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  its  rejection.  Above 
all,  it  was  a  practicable,  easily  workable  plan,  not 
dependent  on  elaborate  surveillance. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposal  was,  in  effect,  re- 
jected by  the  Soviet  Union  last  April.  Its  re- 
jection was  not  because  of  any  alleged  defects  in 
the  plan  itself.  Any  such  would  certainly  have 
been  negotiable.  The  Soviet  position  was,  in 
effect,  to  say — we  will  not  cooperate  to  develop 
peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  unless  it  is  first 
of  all  agreed  to  renounce  all  those  uses  of  atomic 
energy  which  provide  the  free  nations  with  their 
strongest  defense  against  aggression. 

To  date,  the  Soviet  Government  has  shown  no 
willingness  to  participate  in  the  implementation 
of  President  Eisenhower's  plan  except  on  this 
completely  unacceptable  condition.  Yesterday, 
when  it  was  known  that  I  would  speak  on  this 
topic  today,  the  Soviet  Union  broke  a  5  months' 
silence  by  delivering  a  note  in  Moscow  affirming 
its  readiness  to  talk  further.  But  the  note  still 
gave  no  indication  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
receded  from  its  negative  position. 

The  United  States  remains  ready  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  shall  no  longer 
suspend  our  efforts  to  establish  an  international 
atomic  agency. 

The  United  States  is  determined  that  President 
Eisenhower's  proposal  shall  not  languish  until 
it  dies.  It  will  be  nurtured  and  developed.  We 
shall  press  on  in  close  partnership  with  those  na- 
tions which,  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  can  make  this  great  new  force  a 
tool  of  the  humanitarian  and  of  the  statesman, 
and  not  merely  a  fearsome  addition  to  the  arsenal 
of  war. 

The  United  States  is  proposing  an  agenda  item 
which  will  enable  us  to  report  on  our  efforts  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  the  vast  possibilities  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  These  efforts 
have  been  and  will  be  directed  primarily  toward 
the  following  ends : 

(1)  The  creation  of  an  international  agency, 
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Statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge  on  Atomic  Pool  Proposal 


In  his  speech  yesterday,  Secretary  Dulles  an- 
nounced the  decision  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  press  forward  with  President 
Eisenhower's  vital  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  agency  to  develop  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  Secretary  Dulles  referred  to  the 
sincere  effort  made  by  the  United  States  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  unprece- 
dented offer  to  share  the  fruits  of  modern  tech- 
nology with  all  nations  and  peoples.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  join  in  this  venture  so  far. 
We  can  all  hope  that  this  refusal  is  not  final. 

But  in  any  event,  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  be  permitted  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
world  of  the  benefits  of  the  greatest  scientific  dis- 
covery of  modern  times.  The  other  nations  which 
are  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  this  great  venture 
have  indicated  their  readiness  to  do  so.  The  United 
States  is  determined  to  join  with  them  without 
further  delay  in  order  that  nations  and  peoples 
everywhere  shall  share  as  soon  as  possible  in  atomic 
progress  for  peace. 

Substantial  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  and  its  by-products.  A  concerted  interna- 
tional effort  of  the  kind  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  support  could  hasten  the  process  of  bringing 
this  boon  to  human  life  out  of  the  laboratory  and 
putting  it  to  work  in  fields,  factories,  and  hospitals 
and  all  other  places  where  people  live  and  work. 

The  United  States  therefore  proposes  the  addition 
to  the  agenda  of  the  Ninth  Regular  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  an  item  entitled  "International 
Cooperation  in  Developing  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy :  Report  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  2 


1  Made   in   the  General   Committee   on    Sept.   24 
(U.S./U.N.  press  release  1963). 

2  For  text  of  formal  request,  see  opposite  page. 


I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  committee 
will  agree  that  this  is  an  urgent  and  important 
matter  in  the  sense  of  rule  15  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  inclusion  of  this  item  on  our  agenda 
will  permit  the  United  States  and  other  governments 
principally  involved  in  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  to  report  more  fully  to  this  Assembly  on  the 
progress  already  achieved  and  on  the  efforts  to 
set  up  an  international  atomic  energy  agency.  It 
will  also  enable  the  General  Assembly  to  consider 
the  convening  of  an  international  scientific  con- 
ference under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
to  help  in  identifying  areas  in  which  further  tech- 
nical progress  might  be  made.  I  am  certain  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  anxious  for  this  opportunity  to  assist 
in  making  the  promise  of  atomic  energy  a  beneficent 
reality  for  all  people. 

The  United  States  believes  that  this  item  should 
be  discussed  in  the  Political  Committee  and  recom- 
mends that  the  General  Committee  so  decide. 

There  is  probably  no  single  matter  before  us  at 
this  General  Assembly  which  holds  out  greater  prom- 
ise for  actively  and  constructively  promoting  the 
material  welfare  of  mankind. " 


3  The  General  Committee  decided  unanimously  to 
add  the  U.S.  item  to  the  agenda  as  an  important 
and  urgent  matter.  After  a  statement  by  the  Soviet 
representative,  Andrei  Vyshinsky,  favoring  the 
recommendation,  Ambassador  Lodge  made  the 
following  additional  remarks: 

"Of  course,  no  one  will  be  happier  than  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  find  that  the  Soviet 
Union  by  its  actions  makes  clear  its  cooperation 
with  this  great  idea.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  words 
of  the  old  proverb— actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
The  world  has  been  waiting  for  such  action  since 
last  December  8.  Secretary  Dulles  said  yesterday 
we  will  be  glad  to  publish  the  entire  correspondence 
and  then  the  world  can  reach  its  own  judgment." 


whose  initial  membership  will  include  nations 
from  all  regions  of  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  an  agency  will  start  its  work  as  early  as  next 
year. 

(2)  The  calling  of  an  international  scientific 
conference  to  consider  this  whole  vast  subject,  to 
meet  in  the  spring  of  1955,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations. 

(3)  The  opening  early  next  year,  in  the  United 
States,  of  a  reactor  training  school  where  stu- 


dents from  abroad  may  learn  the  working  princi- 
ples of  atomic  energy  with  specific  regard  to  its 
peacetime  uses. 

(4)  The  invitation  to  a  substantial  number  of 
medical  and  surgical  experts  from  abroad  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  our  cancer  hospitals — in 
which  atomic  energy  techniques  are  among  the 
most  hopeful  approaches  to  controlling  this  men- 
ace to  mankind. 

I  would  like  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  our 
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planning  excludes  no  nation  from  participation  in 
this  great  venture.  As  our  proposals  take  shape, 
all  nations  interested  in  participating,  and  willing 
to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  membership,  will 
be  welcome  to  join  with  us  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  this  program. 

Even  though  much  is  denied  us  by  Soviet  nega- 
tion, nevertheless  much  remains  that  can  be  done. 
There  is  denied  the  immense  relaxation  of  tension 
which  might  have  occurred  had  the  Soviet  Union 
been  willing  to  begin  to  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions in  relation  to  what  offers  so  much  to  fear  and 
so  much  to  hope.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian gains.  There  is  no  miracle  to  be 
wrought  overnight.  But  a  program  can  be  made 
and  vitalized  to  assure  that  atomic  energy  can 
bring  to  millions  a  better  way  of  life.  To  achieve 
that  result  is  our  firm  resolve. 

Closely  allied  to  this  question  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  is  the  whole  vast  and  complex 
question  of  disarmament.  At  this  Assembly  last 
year,  the  United  States  affirmed  its  ardent  desire 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  armament.  I  stated  here 
that  the  United  States  would  vigorously  carry 
forward  the  technical  studies  on  armament  con- 
trol and  limitation  which  are  vital  to  any  solution 
of  this  problem. 

London  Talks  on  Disarmament 

Last  spring  the  United  States  participated  in 
discussions  in  London  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada  on  a  sub- 
committee of  our  Disarmament  Commission  to  see 
whether  a  fresh  approach  to  the  problem  could 
achieve  a  solution  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  to  the  free  world.4  The  record  of  these 
meetings  has  now  been  made  public. 

It  shows  that  the  representatives  of  Canada, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  tried  with  patience  and  ingenuity  to  ex- 
plore all  avenues  of  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  be  consistent  with  the  security 
of  all  nations.  Once  more  we  made  clear,  as  we 
have  again  and  again  in  the  past,  that  we  seek  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  any  pur- 
poses but  those  of  peace. 

These  efforts  were  met  by  a  flat  refusal  by  the 
Soviet  Union  even  to  discuss  our  proposals  on 
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their  merits.  The  crux  of  the  Soviet  position  was 
that,  before  it  will  engage  in  real  negotiations  on 
disarmament,  it  insists  upon  a  paper  ban  by  the 
major  powers  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  great  shield,  the  supreme  deterrent,  must  first 
be  abandoned,  leaving  the  free  nations  exposed  to 
the  Communists'  unrivaled  manpower.  Once  that 
inequality  has  been  assured,  then — perhaps — the 
Soviet  Union  will  negotiate  further  from  its  posi- 
tion of  assured  supremacy.  Such  procedure 
would  not  increase  the  security  of  any  free  nation. 
Reluctantly  we  must  conclude  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  at  present  no  serious  desire  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  disarmament  problem.  But  we  shall 
continue  to  hope,  and  to  seek,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  ultimately  come  to  cooperate  on  a  program 
which  could  end  the  wasteful  diversion  of  vast 
economic  wealth  and  bring  it  into  the  constructive 
service  of  mankind. 


Charter  Review 

No  doubt  you  will  have  observed  that  many  of 
the  efforts  for  peace  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
conducted  outside  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  are  themselves  stead- 
ily carrying  forward  activities  which  contribute 
substantially,  even  though  not  spectacularly,  to 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
which  are  the  foundation  for  peace.  The  United 
States  wishes  to  pay  a  high  tribute  to  those  who 
perform  these  indispensable  tasks. 

If  many  major  political  developments  have  oc- 
curred outside  the  immediate  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  is  due  to  two  causes — one 
good,  one  bad : 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  itself  pro- 
vides that  the  parties  to  any  dispute  which  would 
endanger  international  peace  and  security  should 
first  of  all  seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  resort 
to  regional  agencies,  or  other  peaceful  means  of 
their  own  choice.  Only  when  these  methods  fail 
should  there  be  resort  to  the  Security  Council.  In 
other  words,  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  was  never  intended  to  be  a  court  of  first 
instance,  but  only  a  court  of  last  resort.  In  this 
sense,  the  unprecedented  peace  efforts  of  the  past 
year  fall  within  the  pattern  which  our  charter 
itself  prescribes. 

A  second  cause  exists,  and  it  is  disturbing.  It 
is  the  fact  that  the  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions  falls  far  short  of  representing  the  totality  of 
those  nations  which  are  peace-loving,  which  are 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
the  charter,  and  which  are  indispensable  parties 
to  many  critical  international  problems.  Four- 
teen nations  are  now  debarred  from  membership 
only  through  the  use — in  reality  the  abuse — of  the 
so-called  veto  power.  None  of  these  is  in  the  cate- 
gory of  Communist  China,  which  has  been  found 
by  the  United  Nations  to  be  guilty  of  aggression. 
All  14  are  fully  qualified  for  membership.  Unless 
ways  can  be  found  to  bring  peace-loving,  law-abid- 
ing nations  into  this  organization,  then  inevitably 
the  power  and  influence  of  this  organization  will 
progressively  decline. 

We  are  approaching  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations.  All  of  the 
member  governments  and  their  peoples  may  prop- 
erly be  thankful  for  the  great  accomplishments 
of  the  United  Nations  and  for  its  unique  service  as 
a  forum  for  international  discussion.  However, 
this  coming  anniversary  must  be  made  more  than 
a  date  for  self-congratulations.     It  is  the  time  to 


take  account  of  weaknesses  of  our  organization  and 
of  ways  in  which  it  can  be  made  to  function  better 
as  a  guarantor  of  peace  and  justice  and  as  a  cen- 
ter for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations.  That, 
indeed,  was  the  idea  of  the  founders,  who  planned 
for  a  charter  review  conference  to  be  called  at  the 
next  annual  session  of  our  Assembly. 

The  search  for  peace  has  had  its  high  hopes  and 
its  deep  frustrations.  But  after  the.  frustration, 
there  is  always  renewed  hope.  On  behalf  of  the 
United  States  I  would  say  in  my  closing  words 
that  we  believe  that  international  peace  is  an  at- 
tainable goal.  That  is  the  premise  that  underlies 
all  our  planning.  We  propose  never  to  desist, 
never  to  admit  discouragement,  but  confidently 
and  steadily  so  to  act  that  peace  becomes  for  us 
a  sustaining  principle  of  action.  In  that,  we  know 
that  we  shall  not  be  alone.  That  is  not  merely  be- 
cause we  have  treaties  of  alliance  and  bonds  of  ex- 
pediency. It  is  because  the  spirit  of  peace  is  a 
magnet  that  draws  together  many  men  and  many 
nations  and  makes  of  them  a  fellowship  of  loyal 
partners  for  peace. 


BULLETIN  Marks  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 


This  issue  of  the  BULLETIN  marks  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  an  official 
periodical  by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  first  issue  of  Press  Releases,  predecessor  to 
the  BULLETIN,  appeared  on  October  5,  1929.  It 
contained,  among  other  documents,  a  message  from 
Secretary  Stimson  on  the  death  of  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  Gustav  Stresemann.  The  second 
issue  included  the  text  of  the  British  Government's 
invitation  to  the  London  Naval  Conference,  a 
message  from  President  Hoover  to  the  President 
of  Argentina  on  the  inauguration  of  air  mail  serv- 
ice between  their  countries,  and  information  con- 
cerning the  visit  to  Washington  of  Prime  Minister 
Ramsay  MacDonald. 

Issue  No.  1  of  Press  Releases  also  was  Publica- 
tion No.  1  in  the  Department's  newly  inaugurated 
publication  program.    The  consecutive  numbering 


system  begun  at  that  time  is  still  in  effect;  publi- 
cation No.  5545,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1937,  Volume  IV,  The  Far  East,  was  released 
on  September  25. 

On  July  1,  1939,  the  Department  of  State  BUL- 
LETIN first  made  its  appearance,  superseding  both 
Press  Releases  and  the  monthly  Treaty  Informa- 
tion bulletin.  The  decision  to  discontinue  the 
latter  publications  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
"a  single  bulletin  containing  both  treaty  informa- 
tion and  information  on  other  closely  related 
aspects  of  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions would  constitute  a  more  useful  and  convenient 
source  for  current  reference  and  for  filing  than 
two  separate  publications." 

The  present  format  of  the  BULLETIN  was 
adopted  with  the  issue  of  October  6,  1946. 
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Correspondence  With  Soviet  Union  on  Atomic  Pool  Proposal 


Press  release  531  dated  September  25 

Following  are  the  texts  of  documents  exchanged 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  be- 
tween January  and  September  195If.  during  the 
course  of  negotiations  concerning  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposals  before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  #, 1953. 


NOTE  HANDED  TO  AMBASSADOR  GEORGI 
ZAROUBIN  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES, 
WASHINGTON,  JANUARY  11 

1.  The  United  States  suggests  that  the  conversation  with 
reference  to  atomic  energy  should  initially  be  conducted 
through  diplomatic  channels,  reserving  the  right  of  any 
participant  to  propose  shifting  the  deliberations  to  the 
United  Nations  pursuant  to  its  resolution  suggesting  pri- 
vate discussions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission.1 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  the  diplomatic  discussions  take 
place  at  Washington  and  wherever  else  it  is  convenient 
for  the  participants  to  meet.  Presumably  Mr.  Molotov 
and  Mr.  Dulles  would  have  a  private  discussion  at  Berlin.2 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  procedural  talks  should  in  their 
initial  stage  be  limited  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  participation  of  the  other  nations  prin- 
cipally involved  as  determined  in  the  light  of  the  subject 
matter  to  be  discussed. 

4.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  consider  any  pro- 
posal that  the  Soviet  Union  sees  fit  to  make  with  reference 
to  atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

5.  However,  the  United  States  believes  that  the  first 
effort  should  be  to  proceed  on  a  modest  basis  which  might 
engender  the  trust  and  confidence  necessary  for  planning 
of  larger  scope.  That  is  why  the  United  States  urges  an 
early  discussion  of  the  proposal  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  December  8, 1953.  The  United  States  is  prepared 
to  have  concrete  private  discussions  about  this  plan  and 
its  possible  implementation. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14, 1953,  p.  838. 

2  I.e.    during   the    four-power    conference    opening    at 
Berlin  on  Jan.  25. 


6.  The  United  States  suggests  that  privacy  will  best 
serve  practical  results  at  this  time  and  that  these  talks 
should  not  be  used  for  propaganda  purposes  by  either  side. 


NOTE  HANDED  TO  SECRETARY  DULLES  BY 
AMBASSADOR  ZAROUBIN,  WASHINGTON, 
JANUARY  19 

[Translation] 

In  connection  with  the  aide  memoire  handed  by  J.  F. 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Ambassador  G.  N.  Zaroubin 
on  January  11,  the  Soviet  Government  considers  it  neces- 
sary to  communicate  the  following. 

1.  Paragraph  1  of  the  U.S.  aide  memoire  states: 

The  United  States  suggests  that  the  conversation  with 
reference  to  atomic  energy  should  initially  be  conducted 
through  diplomatic  channels,  reserving  the  right  of  any 
participant  to  propose  shifting  the  deliberations  to  the 
United  Nations  pursuant  to  its  resolution  suggesting 
private  discussions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

On  this  point  there  are  no  remarks. 

2.  Paragraph  2  of  the  aide  memoire  of  the  U.S.A.  states : 

It  is  suggested  that  the  diplomatic  discussions  take 
place  at  Washington  and  wherever  else  it  is  convenient 
for  the  participants  to  meet.  Presumably  Mr.  Molotov 
and  Mr.  Dulles  would  have  a  private  discussion  at  Berlin. 

On  paragraph  2  there  are  no  remarks. 

3.  In  paragraph  3  of  the  aide  memoire  of  the  U.S.A. 
it  is  said : 

It  is  suggested  that  procedural  talks  should  in  their 
initial  stage  be  limited  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  participation  of  the  other  nations 
principally  involved  as  determined  in  the  light  of  the 
subject  matter  to  be  discussed. 

Agreement  is  expressed  regarding  the  considerations 
stated  in  paragraph  3  of  the  aide  memoire,  keeping  in 
mind  that  at  the  specified  stage  of  the  negotiations  there 
will  be  considered  the  necessity  for  drawing  into  the 
negotiations  all  powers  that  bear  the  chief  responsibility 
for  maintaining  peace  and  international  security. 

4.  Paragraph  4  of  the  aide  memoire  of  the  U.S.A.  states : 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  consider  any  proposal 
that  the  Soviet  Union  sees  fit  to  make  with  reference  to 
atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  December  21, 
1953,3  which  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Government  pro- 
ceeds on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  during  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  there  will  be  considered  at  the 
same  time  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard 
to  an  agreement  under  which  the  states  participating  in 
the  agreement  would  assume  the  unconditional  obliga- 
tion not  to  use  the  atomic,  hydrogen,  or  any  other  weapon 
of  mass  destruction. 

5.  In  paragraph  5  of  the  aide  memoire  of  the  U.S.A. 
it  is  said : 

However,  the  United  States  believes  that  the  first  effort 
should  be  to  proceed  on  a  modest  basis  which  might  en- 
gender the  trust  and  confidence  necessary  for  planning  of 
larger  scope.  That  is  why  the  United  States  urges  an 
early  discussion  of  the  proposal  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  December  8,  1953.  The  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  have  concrete  private  discussions  about  this  plan 
and  its  possible  implementation. 

The  Soviet  Government  agrees  to  consider  President 
Eisenhower's  proposal  of  December  8,  1953,  and  likewise 
agrees  to  enter  into  the  said  negotiations  relating  to  this 
proposal.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  negotiate  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
discussion  of  this  proposal  made  by  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
proposal  made  by  the  U.S.S.R.  as  mentioned  in  paragraph 
4,  the  principle  of  rotation  be  observed,  with  one  con- 
ference being  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal and  the  next  being  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  proposal. 

6.  Paragraph  6  of  the  aide  memoire  of  the  U.S.A. 
states : 

The  United  States  suggests  that  privacy  will  best  serve 
practical  results  at  this  time  and  that  these  talks  should 
not  be  used  for  propaganda  purposes  by  either  side. 

On  this  paragraph  there  are  no  remarks. 


DRAFT  DECLARATION  HANDED  TO  SECRETARY 
DULLES  BY  MR.  MOLOTOV,  BERLIN, 
JANUARY  30 

[Translation] 

Draft  Declaration  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  England  and  France,  Chinese  People's 
Republic  and  the  Soviet  Union  Concerning  Unconditional 
Renunciation  of  Use  of  Atomic,  Hydrogen  and  Other 
Forms  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  Chinese  People's  Republic  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
determined  to  deliver  humanity  from  the  threat  of  de- 
structive war  with  the  use  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other 
forms  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  desirous  of  as- 
sisting in  every  way  in  the  utilization  of  the  great  scien- 
tific discoveries  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  only  for 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  well-being  of  peoples  and  the 
amelioration  of  their  living  conditions, 
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Considering  that  the  unconditional  renunciation  by 
states  of  the  use  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  forms  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  corresponds  to  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations  and 
would  constitute  an  important  step  on  the  road  to  the 
complete  withdrawal  from  national  armaments  of  the 
atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  forms  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  with  the  establishment  of  strict  interna- 
tional control  guaranteeing  the  execution  of  agreement 
concerning  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  military  purposes,  animated  by  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  for  a  reduction  in  international  tension, 

Solemnly  declare  that  they  take  upon  themselves  the 
unconditional  obligation  not  to  use  atomic,  hydrogen, 
and  other  forms  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction ; 

Call  on  other  countries  to  adhere  to  the  present  decla- 
ration. 


AIDE  MEMOIRE  HANDED  TO 
SECRETARY  DULLES  BY  MR.  MOLOTOV, 
BERLIN,  FEBRUARY  13 

[Translation] 

1.  In  the  aide  memoire  presented  by  the  Ambassador  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  Washington  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  U.S.A.  on  January  19,  1954,  the  Soviet  Government 
expressed  the  view  that  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  ne- 
gotiations on  the  atomic  problem  all  the  powers  bearing 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
international  security  should  be  invited  to  take  part. 

In  a  private  talk  with  Mr.  Dulles  on  January  30  last, 
V.  M.  Molotov  explained  that  the  powers  referred  to  are 
the  Five  Powers,  namely,  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  France,  and  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Republic. 

2.  In  that  talk  Mr.  Dulles  expressed  the  view  that 
Britain,  France,  and  also  Canada  and  Belgium  should  be 
invited  to  join  in  the  negotiations  on  the  atomic  problem, 
and  he  explained  that  Canada  and  Belgium  should  take 
part  as  countries  possessing  resources  of  atomic  mate- 
rials. 

3.  In  connection  therewith  the  Soviet  Government  states 
that  it  would  have  no  objection  to  the  participation  in 
the  negotiations  on  the  atomic  problem  at  an  appropriate 
stage,  besides  the  Five  Powers,  of  Canada  and  Belgium, 
and  also  believes  it  necessary  to  have  Czechoslovakia  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  the  said  negotiations  as  a  country 
possessing  atomic  materials. 


LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  DULLES  TO 
MR.  MOLOTOV,  BERLIN,  FEBRUARY  16 

Deak  Mr.  Minister:  I  refer  to  your  Aide  Memoire, 
which  you  handed  me  on  February  13,  1954,  regarding 
the  discussions  on  the  atomic  proposal. 

In  your  numbered  paragraph  2,  you  state  that  I  "ex- 
pressed the  view  that  Britain,  France  and  also  Canada 
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and  Belgium  should  be  invited  to  join  in  the  negotiations 
on  the  atomic  problem,  and  (he)  explained  that  Canada 
and  Belgium  should  take  part  as  countries  possessing  re- 
sources of  atomic  materials."  This  statement  does  not 
fully  accord  with  my  recollection  of  what  I  said  on  the 
subject  on  January  30.  I  would  like  to  clear  up  the 
apparent  misunderstanding.  At  that  discussion  I  said 
that  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  France  had  all 
made  progress  in  the  atomic  field.  I  then  referred  to 
Belgium  and  other  countries  which  were  important  sources 
of  raw  material.  In  these  circumstances  I  indicated  that 
if  we  shifted  our  talks  from  a  bilatei-al  basis  to  a  broader 
conference  at  that  .stage  the  United  States  would  raise 
the  problem  of  what  countries  should  participate. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  possible  fu- 
ture participation,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
once  more  to  a  general  statement  which  I  have  made  re- 
peatedly here  in  Berlin.  This  is  that  the  United  States 
is  not  prepared  to  participate  in  any  conference  with  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  on  the  theory  that  it  has,  or 
.shares,  any  special  position  of  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

I  shall  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  hand  to  Ambassador 
Zaroubin  in  Washington,  shortly  after  my  return,  a  memo- 
randum on  the  substance  of  the  President's  proposal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Fostee  Dulles 

His  Excellency 

V.  M.  Molotov, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 

the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


LETTER  FROM   MR.   MOLOTOV  TO 
SECRETARY  DULLES,  BERLIN,  FEBRUARY  18 

[Translation] 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  of  State  :  I  confirm  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  February  16, 1954. 

Inasmuch  as  you  are  already  preparing  to  depart  today, 
I  will  send  my  reply  to  your  letter  through  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Washington,  Zaroubin. 
Respectfully, 

V.  Molotov 


MEMORANDUM   HANDED  TO  ACTING 
SECRETARY  SMITH   BY  AMBASSADOR 
ZAROUBIN,  WASHINGTON,  MARCH  10 

[Translation] 

In  connection  with  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  February  16 
of  this  year  addressed  to  Mr.  V.  M.  Molotov,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  I  am  instructed  by 
Mr.  V.  M.  Molotov  to  state  the  following: 

The  views  expressed  in  the  letter  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered expedient  to  define  at  present  which  specific  coun- 


tries should  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  talks  on  the 
atomic  question  at  a  later  stage  of  the  talks  have  been 
noted. 

As  already  stated  in  the  aide  memoire  handed  to  Mr. 
Dulles  by  Ambassador  Zaroubin  January  19,  as  well  as 
in  the  private  discussion  held  by  Mr.  V.  M.  Molotov  and 
Mr.  Dulles  at  Berlin,  the  Soviet  Government  agrees  to 
negotiate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  atomic  question  on  a  bilateral  basis.  At 
the  same  time,  in  case  it  is  decided  to  shift  these  negotia- 
tions to  a  broader  basis,  there  is  no  objection  to  an  addi- 
tional examination  of  the  question  as  to  the  participants 
in  such  negotiations. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  participation  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  in  the  negotiations  on  the  atomic  ques- 
tion at  a  subsequent  stage,  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  aide  memoire 
of  February  13. 


MEMORANDUM  HANDED  TO  AMBASSADOR 
ZAROUBIN  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES, 
WASHINGTON,  MARCH  19 

Outline  of  an  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  United  States  Government  wishes  to  submit  addi- 
tional tentative  views  amplifying  the  proposals  for  an 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  as  presented  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  8,  1953 : 

I.  The  Objectives  of  the  U.S.  Proposals 

The  U.S.  proposes  that  there  should  be  established 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  an  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  receive  supplies 
of  nuclear  materials  from  those  member  nations 
having  stocks  of  such  materials  to  be  used  for  the 
following  objectives : 

A.  to  encourage  world-wide  research  and  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  by  assuring 
that  engineers  and  scientists  of  the  world  have 
sufficient  materials  to  conduct  such  activities  and 
by  fostering  the  interchange  of  information. 

B.  to  furnish  nuclear  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of 
agriculture,  medicine,  and  other  peaceful  activ- 
ities including  the  eventual  production  of  power. 

II.  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

A.  The  Agency  would  be  created  by  and  derive  its 
authority  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  among  the 
participating  nations.  To  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  the  treaty  should  define  standards  and 
principles  which  would  govern  the  Agency  in  the 
discharge  of  its  functions. 

B.  Membership — all  signatory  states  would  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Agency. 
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C.  Governing  Body 

1.  The  highest  executive  authority  in  the  Agency 
should  be  exercised  by  a  Board  of  Governors, 
of  limited  membership  representing  govern- 
ments. In  determining  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  it  might  be  desirable  to 
take  account  of  geographic  distribution  and 
membership  by  prospective  beneficiaries.  It  is 
expected  that  the  principal  contributors  would 
be  on  the  Board  of  Governors. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  generally  should  be  taken  by  some 
form  of  majority  vote.  Arrangements  could 
be  worked  out  to  give  the  principal  contribut- 
ing countries  special  voting  privileges  on  cer- 
tain matters,  such  as  allocations  of  fissionable 
material. 

D.  Staff — The  Staff  of  the  Agency  should  be  headed 
by  an  administrative  head  or  general  manager, 
appointed  for  a  fixed  term  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors and  subject  to  its  control,  and,  of  course, 
include  highly  qualified  scientific  and  technical 
personnel.  Under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Board,  the  administrative  head  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  appointment,  organization  and  func- 
tioning of  the  Staff. 

E.  Financing 

1.  Funds  for  the  central  facilities  and  fixed  plant 
of  the  Agency  and  its  research  projects  should 
be  provided  through  appropriation  by  the  par- 
ticipating states  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of 
contributions  to  be  agreed  upon.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  possible  to  utilize  the 
general  principles  governing  the  scale  of  con- 
tributions by  individual  members  to  the  UN. 

2.  Funds  for  specific  projects  submitted  by  mem- 
ber nations  to  utilize  the  materials  or  services 
of  the  Agency  should  be  provided  by  the  re- 
cipient country  concerned  through  specific  ar- 
rangements in  each  case. 

F.  The  administrative  headquarters  of  the  Agency 
could  be  located  at  a  place  mutually  agreed  upon. 

G.  Relationship  to  the  United  Nations  and  Other 
International  Bodies — The  Agency  should  submit 
reports  to  the  UN  Security  Council  and  General 
Assembly  when  requested  by  either  of  these  or- 
gans. The  Agency  should  also  consult  and  cooper- 
ate with  other  UN  bodies  whose  work  may  be 
related  to  that  of  the  Agency. 

H.  The  facilities  of  the  Agency  would  include : 

1.  Plant,  equipment,  and  facilities  for  the  receipt, 
storage,  and  issuance  of  nuclear  materials. 

2.  Physical  safeguards. 

3.  Control  laboratories  for  analysis  and  verifica- 
tion of  receipts  and  inventory  control  of  nu- 
clear materials. 

4.  Necessary  housing  for  administrative  and  other 
activities  of  the  Agency  not  included  in  the 
preceding  categories. 


5.  Those  facilities,  as  might  in  time  be  necessary, 
for  such  purposes  as  education  and  training, 
research  and  development,  fuel  fabrication 
and  chemical  processing. 

III.  Functions  of  the  Agency 

A.  Receipt  and  Storage  of  Materials 

1.  All  member  nations  possessing  stocks  of  normal 
and  enriched  uranium,  thorium  metal,  U-233, 
U-235,  U-238,  plutonium  and  alloys  of  the  fore- 
going would  be  expected  to  make  contributions 
of  such  material  to  the  Agency. 

2.  The  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  make 
as  a  donation,  a  substantial  initial  contribution 
of  nuclear  materials  towards  the  needs  of  the 
Agency.     The  USSR  would  make  an  equivalent 

donation  towards  these  needs. 

3.  The  Agency  would  specify  the  place,  method  of 
delivery,  and,  when  appropriate,  the  form  and 
composition  of  materials  it  will  receive.  The 
Agency  would  also  verify  stated  quantities  of 
materials  received  and  would  report  to  the 
members  these  amounts.  The  Agency  would  be 
responsible  for  storing  and  protecting  materials 
in  a  way  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  surprise 
seizure. 

B.  Allocation  of  Materials  by  the  Agency 

1.  The  Agency  would  review  proposals  submitted 
by  participating  members  desiring  to  receive  al- 
locations of  Agency  stocks  in  the  light  of  uni- 
form and  equitable  criteria,  including : 

a.  The  use  to  which  material  would  be  put,  in- 
cluding scientific  and  technical  feasibility. 

b.  The  adequacy  of  plans,  funds,  technical 
personnel,  etc.,  to  assure  effective  use  of  the 
material. 

c.  Adequacy  of  proposed  health  and  safety  meas- 
ures for  handling  and  storing  materials  and 
for  operating  facilities. 

d.  Equitable  distribution  of  available  materials. 

2.  Title  to  nuclear  materials  would  initially  remain 
with  the  Agency,  which  would  determine  fair 
payment  to  be  made  for  use  of  materials. 

3.  In  order  to  insure  that  adequate  health  and 
safety  standards  were  being  followed,  and  in 
order  to  assure  that  allocated  fissionable  ma- 
terial is  being  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  allocated,  the  Agency  would  have  the 
continuing  authority  to  prescribe  certain  design 
and  operating  conditions,  health  and  safety 
regulations,  require  accountability  and  operat- 
ing records,  specify  disposition  of  byproduct 
fissionable  materials  and  wastes,  retain  the 
right  of  monitoring  and  require  progress  reports. 
The  Agency  would  also  have  authority  to  verify 
status  of  allocated  material  inventories  and  to 
verify  compliance  with  the  terms  of  issuance. 

4.  Information  about  all  transactions  entered  into 
by  the  Agency  would  be  available  to  all  members. 

C.  Information  and  Service  Activities  of  the  Agency 
1.  All    member    nations    possessing    information 
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relevant  to  the  activities  of  the  Agency  would 
be  expected  to  make  contributions  from  that 
information  to  the  Agency. 

2.  In  addition  to  data  developed  as  a  result  of  its 
own  activities,  the  Agency  would  have  avail- 
able: 

a.  Data  developed  by  participating  countries  as 
a  result  of  the  utilization  of  the  materials, 
information,  services,  and  other  assistance 
of  the  Agency. 

b.  Data  already  publicly  available  in  some  of 
the  countries. 

c.  Data  developed  and  previously  held  by  prin- 

cipals or  other  members  and  voluntarily  con- 
tributed to  the  Agency. 

3.  The  Agency  would  encourage  the  exchange  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  among  na- 
tions, and  be  responsible  for  making  wide  dis- 
semination of  the  data  in  its  possession. 

4.  The  Agency  would  serve  as  an  intermediary 
securing  the  performance  of  services  by  one 
participating  country  for  another.  Among  the 
specific  activities  the  Agency  might  provide 
would  be  the  following : 

a.  Training  and  education. 

b.  Services  concerned  with  developing  codes  for 
public  health  and  safety  in  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  materials. 

c.  Consultative  technical  services  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  and  carrying  on  of 
programs. 

d.  Processing  of  nuclear  materials  (i.  e.,  chem- 
ical separation  and  purification,  fabrication 
of  fuel  elements,  etc. ) . 

e.  Supply  of  special  materials,  such  as  heavy 
water. 

f.  Design  and  supply  of  specialized  equipment. 

g.  Special  laboratory  services  such  as  conduct 
of  experiments  and  tests. 

h.  Aid  in  making  financial  arrangements  for 
the  support  of  appropriate  projects. 


AIDE  MEMOIRE  HANDED  TO  SECRETARY 
DULLES  BY  MR.   MOLOTOV,   GENEVA, 
APRIL  27 

[Translation] 

In  connection  with  the  memorandum  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  A.  dated  March  19,  containing  supple- 
mentary explanations  concerning  the  international  organ 
(agency)  of  atomic  energy,  discussed  in  President  Eisen- 
hower's statement  of  December  8, 1953,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment considers  it  necessary  to  state  the  following  consid- 
erations. 

In  the  aforementioned  statement  of  the  President  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  which  underlined  the  special  danger  of  the 
atomic  weapon,  a  proposal  was  made  that  the  appropriate 
states  allocate  a  small  part  of  the  atomic  materials  out 
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of  their  stocks  for  the  disposal  of  the  International 
Agency  to  use  for  peaceful  needs.  In  the  memorandum 
of  March  19  several  details  of  the  organization  of  the 
aforementioned  International  Agency  were  given,  but 
those  remarks  which  were  made  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  its  statement  of  December  21  concerning  the 
statement  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.  on  December 
8  were  completely  ignored.  Nevertheless,  these  remarks 
of  the  Soviet  Government  aim  to  achieve  an  agreement 
concerning  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  an  obligation  by  the  states  in 
the  very  near  future  not  to  use  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons,  which  are  by  their  nature  weapons  of  aggression. 

In  his  address  of  December  8  the  President  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  declared  "My  country  wants  to  be  constructive, 
not  destructive.  It  wants  agreements,  not  wars,  among 
nations."  In  this  statement  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
also  said :  "The  United  States,  heeding  the  suggestion 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  is 
instantly  prepared  to  meet  privately  with  such  other 
countries  as  may  be  'principally  involved',  to  seek  'an 
acceptable  solution'  to  the  atomic  armaments  race  which 
overshadows  not  only  the  peace,  but  the  very  life,  of 
the  world." 

These  statements  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
expressed  wishes  for  peace,  a  yearning  to  find  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  atomic  armament  race,  together 
with  representatives  of  other  countries,  and  a  desire  to 
achieve  "agreements,  not  wars,  among  nations."  Inas- 
much as  it  is  the  constant  aspiration  of  the  Government 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  assist  in  strengthening  peace  among 
nations  and  under  present  conditions,  in  particular, 
to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  an  atomic 
war,  the  Soviet  Government  has  expressed  readiness  to 
take  part  in  the  appropriate  negotiations. 

However,  the  Soviet  Government  has  considered  and 
still  considers  it  necessary  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
following. 

First :  The  proposal  of  the  U.  S.  A.  that  the  appropriate 
states  place  a  small  part  of  atomic  materials  out  of  their 
stocks  at  the  disposal  of  the  International  Organ  to  be 
used  for  peaceful  needs,  cannot  assist  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  aims  set  forth  in  the  aforementioned  address 
of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.  By  such  an  allocation  of  a 
small  part  of  the  atomic  materials  for  peaceful  needs, 
the  principal  mass  of  the  atomic  materials  will  go,  as 
before,  for  the  production  of  new  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  which  means  a  further  accumulation  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  possibility  of  creating  new  types  of  this 
weapon  of  more  destructive  force.  Such  a  situation 
means  that  the  states  which  have  the  opportunity  to 
produce  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  will  not  be 
restrained  at  all  in  the  further  increase  of  stocks  of  this 
weapon. 

The  allocation  of  a  small  portion  of  atomic  materials 
out  of  the  stocks  in  existence  to  be  utilized  for  peaceful 
needs  may  only  create  the  appearance  that  the  quantity 
of  atomic  materials  allocated  for  the  production  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  is  being  decreased.  But, 
in  reality  that  is  not  the  case  at  all.  The  production 
of  atomic  materials  in  a  number  of  countries  has  been 
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growing  with  each  year  so  fast  that  the  allocation  of  a 
certain  part  for  peaceful  needs  will  by  no  means  reduce 
the  quantity  of  the  newly  produced  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs.  Consequently,  even  in  case  the  U.  S.  proposal 
should  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that 
the  atomic  armament  race  is  being  stopped,  as  was  said 
in  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.  of 
December  8. 

The  level  of  science  and  technique  which  has  been 
reached  at  the  present  time  makes  it  possible  for  the 
very  application  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
to  be  utilized  for  increasing  the  production  of  atomic 
weapons. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  practically  feasible  to 
carry  out  on  an  industrial  scale  a  process  of  obtaining 
electrical  power  for  peaceful  needs  by  utilizing  atomic 
materials,  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  fissionable  atomic 
materials  applied  in  the  process  not  only  fails  to  decrease 
but,  on  the  contrary,  increases.  And  the  harmless  atomic 
materials  are  converted  into  explosive  and  fissionable 
materials  which  are  the  basis  for  the  production  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.  In  other  words,  the 
fact  that  the  peaceful  application  of  atomic  energy  is 
connected  with  the  possibility  of  simultaneous  produc- 
tion of  atomic  materials  utilized  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  atomic  weapon  is  indisputable  and  has  been  proved 
in  practice.  Such  a  situation  not  only  fails  to  lead  to 
a  reduction  of  the  stocks  of  atomic  materials  utilized  for 
the  manufacture  of  atomic  weapons,  but  also  leads  to  an 
increase  of  these  stocks  without  any  limitations  being 
applied  either  to  the  constantly  increasing  production  of 
these  materials  in  individual  states  or  to  production  by 
the  International  Agency  itself. 

Consequently,  the  proposal  of  the  U.  S.  A.  concerning 
the  allocation  of  a  certain  portion  of  atomic  materials  to 
be  utilized  for  peaceful  purposes  not  only  fails  to  stop  the 
atomic  armament  race  but  leads  to  its  further  inten- 
sification. 

Second :  The  U.  S.  proposal  of  December  8,  as  well  as 
the  U.  S.  A.  memorandum  of  March  19,  completely  evades 
the  problem  of  the  inadmissibility  of  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons,  which  are  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  acceptance  of  President  Eisenhower's  proposal 
would  by  no  means  restrict  the  aggressor  in  utilizing 
atomic  weapons  for  any  purpose  and  at  any  time  and 
consequently  would  not  diminish  at  all  the  danger  of  a 
war  with  the  use  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 

Thus,  the  acceptance  of  the  aforementioned  proposal  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  would  not  introduce  any  change  into  the 
existing  situation,  when  states  which  have  at  their  dis- 
posal atomic  materials  and  appropriate  manufacturing 
and  technical  possibilities  for  the  production  of  atomic 
weapons  produce  them  on  an  increasing  scale  and  ac- 
cumulate stocks  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  of  more 
and  more  destructive  power.  Besides,  all  this  takes  place 
under  conditions  of  complete  absence  of  any  international 
agreement  whatsoever  which  binds  states  in  the  applica- 
tion of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 

However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  recently  there  has 
been  widespread  uneasiness  in  many  countries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  increase  in  the  destructive  power  of  the 
atomic  weapon  and  especially  in  view  of  the  appearance 


of  the  hydrogen  weapon.  It  would  be  wrong  not  to  con- 
sider these  well-known  facts  and  the  ever-increasingly  in- 
sistent demands  not  to  permit  the  use  of  the  atomic  and 
the  hydrogen  weapon  in  warfare. 

All  this  justifies  the  conclusion  that  neither  the  U.  S. 
proposal  of  December  8  nor  the  U.  S.  memorandum  of 
March  19  meets  the  basic  purpose — elimination  of  the 
threat  of  atomic  war. 

In  its  statement  of  December  21  the  Soviet  Government 
pointed  out  that  if  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  as 
well  as  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  striving  to 
reduce  international  tension  and  strengthen  peace,  then 
the  efforts  of  both  Governments  should  be  directed  toward 
concluding  an  agreement  for  prohibiting  the  atomic  weap- 
on and  toward  establishing  a  suitable  and  effective  in- 
ternational control  over  this  prohibition.  With  such  an 
international  prohibition  against  the  atomic  weapon,  broad 
possibilities  would  be  opened  for  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Since  the  statement  of  December  8 
of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  U.  S.  memorandum 
of  March  19  both  evade  the  question  of  prohibiting  the 
atomic  weapon  and  actually  ignore  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther unlimited  increase  in  the  production  of  this  weapon 
and  its  use  by  an  aggressor,  the  U.  S.  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  an  international  agency  for  the  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  does  not  reduce  the  danger  of  atomic  war- 
fare in  the  slightest.  Moreover,  it  may  even  serve  ends 
that  are  the  exact  opposite.  This  proposal  to  use  some 
portion  of  the  atomic  materials  for  peaceful  purposes  may 
create  the  deceptive  appearance  of  curtailing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  atomic  weapon  and  may  lead  to  the  relaxing 
of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  nations  with  regard  to  the 
growing  threat  of  war  with  the  use  of  this  weapon  of 
aggression  and  mass  destruction  of  people. 

The  fact  that  heretofore  it  has  been  impossible  to  con- 
clude an  appropriate  agreement  for  the  unconditional 
prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  types  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  not  only  does  not  diminish  the 
importance  of  efforts  in  this  direction  but,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  such  efforts  still  more  necessary,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  ever-increasing  danger  for  nations  in  connection 
with  the  continuing  race  in  the  production  of  the  atomic 
and  the  hydrogen  weapon.  This  applies  especially  to  those 
states  which  have  available  the  corresponding  resources 
in  atomic  materials  and  are  producing  the  atomic  and  the 
hydrogen  weapon. 

If  the  matter  were  reduced  merely  to  agreements  be- 
tween states,  that  for  peaceful  purposes  there  should  be 
allotted  only  some  small  portion  of  the  atomic  materials, 
but  the  production  of  the  atomic  weapon  in  the  future 
also  should  not  be  restricted  at  all,  then  such  an  inter- 
national agreement  would  in  fact  grant  an  inadmissible 
sanction  to  the  production  of  the  atomic  weapon,  which 
would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  aggressive  forces  only. 
This  sort  of  international  sanction  of  the  production  of 
the  atomic  weapon  not  only  would  not  facilitate  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  its  prohibition  but  would,  on 
the  contrary,  be  a  new  obstacle  on  the  road  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  an  agreement. 

It  is  indispensable  that  not  merely  some  portion,  but 
the  entire  mass  of  atomic  materials  be  directed  entirely 
to  peaceful  purposes,  that  the  achievements  of  science  in 
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this  field  serve  not  purposes  of  war  and  mass  destruction 
of  people  but  purposes  of  improving  economic  life  and 
culture,  which  would  open  up  unprecedented  opportunities 
for  improving  industry,  agriculture,  and  transportation, 
for  use  in  medicine,  for  perfecting  technical  processes  and 
the  further  progress  of  science. 

The  prohibition  of  the  atomic  and  the  hydrogen  weapon 
and  the  utilization  of  all  atomic  materials  for  peaceful 
purposes,  supplying  the  proper  aid  to  regions  that  are 
economically  weak,  would  at  the  same  time  promote  the 
possibility  of  concluding  an  agreement  on  the  matter  of  a 
decisive  reduction  in  conventional  types  of  armaments. 
This  would  make  it  possible  to  greatly  alleviate  the  tax 
burden  which  nations  are  bearing  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
istence in  many  states  of  inordinately  swollen  armies, 
since  the  armament  race  goes  on. 

Desiring  to  facilitate  the  possibility  of  concluding  an 
agreement  for  the  unconditional  and  complete  prohibition 
of  the  atomic  weapon  and  the  establishment  of  appro- 
priate international  control,  the  Soviet  Government,  hav- 
ing expressed  its  readiness  to  take  part  in  negotiations 
with  respect  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  has,  on  its  part,  introduced  the  following  pro- 
posal for  consideration : 

Being  guided  by  the  desire  to  reduce  international  ten- 
sion, the  states  participating  in  the  Agreement  undertake 
the  solemn  and  unconditional  obligation  not  to  use  atomic, 
hydrogen,  or  any  other  weapon  of  mass  destruction. 

This  proposal  was  set  down  as  the  basis  for  the  draft  of 
a  declaration  of  the  Governments  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  draft  which  the  Soviet  Government  com- 
municated on  January  30  to  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
as  well  as  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  Chinese  People's  Republic.  The  adoption  of  the 
obligation  of  unconditional  repudiation  of  the  use  of  the 
atomic  and  the  hydrogen  weapon  by  states,  and  first  of 
all  by  the  Great  Powers,  would  mean  a  great  step  toward 
relieving  humanity  of  the  threat  of  atomic  war  with  its 
countless  sacrifices  and  hardships. 

The  Soviet  Government  observes  that  the  Government 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  has  so  far  not  only  failed  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  the  urgent  prohibition  of  the  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapon  and  for  the  establishment  of  appropri- 
ate international  control  over  this  prohibition,  but  it  has 
also  failed  to  express  readiness  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing on  the  unconditional  repudiation  by  states  of  the  use 
of  the  atomic,  the  hydrogen,  or  any  other  weapon  of  mass 
destruction.  In  this  connection,  the  Soviet  Government 
attaches  special  importance  to  achieving  coordination  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  U.  S.  A.  with 
regard  to  the  adoption  by  states  of  the  solemn  and  un- 
conditional obligation  not  to  use  the  atomic,  the  hydrogen, 
or  any  other  weapon  of  mass  destruction.  Consideration 
of  the  separate  proposals  regarding  partial  utilization  of 
atomic  materials  for  peaceful  purposes,  without  agree- 
ment between  states  on  repudiating  the  use  of  the  atomic 
weapon,  would  not  contribute  anything  at  all  toward  re- 
ducing international  tension  and  the  danger  of  war.  Be- 
sides, it  might  lead  to  a  blunting  of  the  vigilance  of  nations 
with  regard  to  this  danger. 


In  view  of  the  considerations  cited  and  in  accordance 
with  General  Eisenhower's  statement  concerning  the  de- 
sire of  the  U.  S.  A.  to  reduce  international  tension,  the 
Soviet  Government  considers  it  urgently  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  the  U.  S.  A.  on  the  question  of  repudiating  the  use  of 
the  atomic  weapon,  without  which  the  negotiations  ini- 
tiated cannot  yield  the  proper  results,  in  which  the  peoples 
of  our  countries  and  other  states  are  interested. 

As  far  as  the  other  questions  dealt  with  in  the  U.  S. 
memorandum  of  March  19  are  concerned,  the  inadequacy 
and  one-sidedness  of  which  are  obvious,  they  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  supplement,  after  arriving  at  agreement  on 
the  fundamental  questions. 


INFORMAL   PAPER   LEFT   WITH    MR.    MOLOTOV 
BY  SECRETARY  DULLES,  GENEVA,   MAY  1 

1.  I  have  now  read  the  aide-memoire  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  April  27  re  the  proposal  for  "an  international 
atomic  energy  agency"  submitted  to  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington  on  March  19.  This  aide-memoire 
criticizes  the  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  not 
substantially  reduce  atomic  material  stockpiles,  or  control 
the  making  or  use  of  atomic  weapons  or  remove  the  threat 
of  atomic  war. 

2.  These  criticisms  misconstrue  the  purpose  of  the  US 
proposal  of  March  19.  By  its  terms  this  proposal  was 
not  intended  as  a  measure  for  the  control  of  atomic  weap- 
ons or  for  solving  itself  the  various  other  problems  men- 
tioned in  the  Soviet  note.  Its  purpose  was  the  more 
limited  one  of  initiating  international  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  on  a  basis  which  would  avoid  many 
of  the  obstacles  which  have  heretofore  blocked  any  agree- 
ment. In  this  way  the  proposal  could  contribute  to  im- 
proving relations  among  the  cooperating  nations  and 
thereby  to  facilitating  solution  of  the  more  difficult  prob- 
lem of  effective  control  of  atomic  energy  for  military 
purposes. 

3.  Accordingly,  the  US  cannot  concur  in  the  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  creation  of  an  international  agency  to 
foster  the  use  of  atomic  materials  for  peaceful  purposes 
would  not  be  useful  in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  be- 
lieves that  such  an  agency  could  have  valuable  results 
both  in  encouraging  closer  cooperation  among  the  par- 
ticipating nations  and  in  expediting  more  extensive  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  purposes  beneficial  to  mankind.  The 
US  therefore  regrets  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  willing 
to  explore  this  matter  further  at  this  time. 

4.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  interest  now  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  pursuing  this  proposal,  the  US  will  feel  free  to 
examine  the  creation  of  such  an  agency  with  other  nations 
which  might  be  interested.  If  the  Soviet  Union  should 
later  decide  that  it  wishes  to  take  part  in  any  such  dis- 
cussions, the  US  will,  of  course,  welcome  its  participation. 

5.  The  US  proposal  of  March  19  was,  of  course,  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  an  effective  system  of  control 
of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes.  The  US  will 
continue,  as  heretofore,  to  seek  means  of  achieving  such 
control  under  reliable  and  adequate  safeguards.     It  is 
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prepared  to  continue  exchanges  of  views  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  that  purpose,  and  will  shortly  submit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  comments  on  its  proposal  referred  to  in  its 
aide-memoire  of  April  27. 


MEMORANDUM   HANDED  TO  AMBASSADOR 
ZAROUBIN  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
MERCHANT,  WASHINGTON,  JULY  9 

The  United  States  has  further  considered  the  draft 
declaration  of  January  30  and  Aide-Memoire  of  April  27 
delivered  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  wishes  to  make  the  following  comments: 


1.  The  President's  speech  of  December  8,  1953  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  the  atomic  armaments  race  and  stressed  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  to  remove  these  dangers  by  any  effective 
method  which  includes  adequate  safeguards  against  viola- 
tions and  evasions.  The  United  States  would  welcome 
any  system  of  disarmament  which  would  serve  to  protect 
the  peoples  of  the  world  from  the  threat  of  war  and  re- 
lieve them  of  the  heavy  burden  of  military  defense  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  their  security. 

2.  The  United  States  is  also  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  experienced  since  1946  in  trying  to  nego- 
tiate a  disarmament  plan.  From  that  date  until  the 
present,  the  United  States  has  persistently  sought,  alone 
and  in  concert  with  other  nations,  to  find  ways  of  easing 
the  burden  of  armaments  and  of  lessening  the  threat  of 
war.  In  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
from  1946  through  1948,  in  the  Commission  for  Conven- 
tional Armaments  from  1947  through  1950,  in  the  special 
meetings  of  the  Six  Permanent  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1949  and  1950,  and 
in  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  since 
1951,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  nations  was  able  to 
reach  agreement — the  Soviet  Union  alone  prevented 
progress. 

3.  Despite  this  discouraging  record,  the  President,  in 
his  address  on  December  8,  stated  that  the  United  States, 
heeding  the  resolution  of  November  28, 1953  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  was  "prepared  to  meet 
privately  with  such  other  countries  as  may  be  'principally 
involved'  to  seek  'an  acceptable  solution'  to  the  atomic 
armaments  race  which  overshadows  not  only  the  peace 
but  the  very  life  of  the  world." 

II. 

4.  In  his  address,  the  President  also  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  carry  into  these  talks  a  new  pro- 
posal for  an  international  atomic  energy  agency  to  expe- 
dite the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  serve  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  mankind.  In  its  memorandum  of  March  19,  the 
United  States  explained  in  more  detail  its  views  on  the 
method  for  converting  this  conception  into  a  practical 
reality.  The  Aide-Memoire  of  April  27  of  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  misconstrue  completely  the  purpose  of 
this  specific  proposal. 


5.  This  proposal  was  intended  to  make  a  beginning  to- 
ward bringing  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  peaceful 
benefits  of  atomic  energy.  This  offer  by  the  United  States 
to  join  with  other  nations  having  atomic  facilities  to 
furnish  fissionable  material  and  atomic  energy  technol- 
ogy for  the  common  benefit,  would  provide  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  international  cooperation.  Successful  coopera- 
tion in  the  implementation  of  the  President's  proposal 
would  surely  result  in  an  improved  atmosphere,  which, 
in  turn,  could  significantly  improve  the  prospects  for 
genuine,  safeguarded  international  disarmament.  The 
proposal  itself  was  not  put  forward  as  a  disarmament 
plan. 

6.  The  Soviet  Aide-Memoire  of  April  27  states  in  effect 
that  the  USSR  will  not  cooperate  in  steps  to  achieve 
peaceful  benefits  of  atomic  power  for  the  world  until  the 
United  States  agrees  to  a  ban  on  the  use  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. The  primary  reason  given  for  this  position  is  that 
under  the  President's  United  Nations  proposal,  stock- 
piles of  weapon  grade  material  could  continue  to  increase 
after  the  international  agency  had  been  established.  Yet 
the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  ban  on  weapons'  use  would  not 
in  any  way  prevent  such  increases  in  stockpiles.  Accord- 
ingly, the  United  States  cannot  agree  that  the  Soviet 
position  provides  a  valid  objection  to  proceeding  at  this 
time  with  steps  for  promoting  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

7.  The  Soviet  Union  also  appears  to  assume  that  any 
form  of  peaceful  utilization  of  atomic  energy  must  neces- 
sarily increase  stocks  of  materials  available  for  military 
purposes.  In  reality,  however,  ways  can  be  devised  to 
safeguard  against  diversion  of  materials  from  power  pro- 
ducing reactors.  And  there  are  forms  of  peaceful  utiliza- 
tion in  which  no  question  of  weapon  grade  material 
arises. 

8.  The  United  States  believes  that  the  nations  most  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge  regarding  the  constructive  uses  of 
atomic  energy  have  an  obligation  to  make  it  available, 
under  appropriate  conditions,  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  peoples  generally.  At  the  present  stage  of  nuclear 
technology,  the  United  States  believes  that  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction.  Accordingly, 
the  United  States  will  feel  free  to  go  ahead  with  its 
proposal  with  other  interested  nations,  even  though  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  wish  to  pursue  it  at  this  time. 
If  at  a  later  time  the  Soviet  Union  should  decide  to  take 
part  in  any  such  discussions,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  welcome  such  participation. 

III. 

9.  The  Soviet  Union  refers  to  its  proposal  of  January  30 
for  an  international  agreement  calling  for  unconditional 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  atomic,  hydrogen  and  other 
forms  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  United  States 
has  thoroughly  and  earnestly  considered  this  proposal  in 
accordance  with  its  oft-declared  policy  to  examine  with 
an  open  mind  all  suggested  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  disarmament. 

10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  any  effective 
plan  for  disarmament  must  provide  satisfactory  answers 
to  two  fundamental  questions : 

a.  First,  will  the  plan  result  in  an  actual  reduction  or 
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elimination  of  national  armaments  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  security  of  each  nation?  A  paper 
promise  not  to  use  weapons  will  not  enable  the  nations 
safely  to  reduce  their  armaments.  The  very  existence 
of  any  weapon  poses  the  possibility  of  its  use,  despite 
promises  not  to  do  so,  which  can  be  broken  without 
notice. 

b.  Second,  will  the  plan  materially  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  danger  of  aggression  and  warfare?  If  any 
plan  would,  in  fact,  tend  to  increase  the  danger  of  re- 
sort to  war  by  a  potential  aggressor,  it  would  not  ac- 
complish the  basic  purpose  of  disarmament. 

11.  The  Soviet  Union's  proposal  of  January  30  fails  to 
meet  either  of  these  basic  tests,  or  to  offer  any  hope  for 
beneficial  results  in  the  disarmament  field : 

a.  It  would  leave  unimpaired  existing  armaments 
and  continued  armament  production.  This  is  clear 
from  the  terms  of  the  Soviet  proposal  itself.  There 
would  be  only  an  exchange  of  promises  not  to  make  use 
of  weapons  which  are  still  retained.  There  could  be 
no  certainty  that  these  assurances  would  be  observed. 
The  maintenance  of  stocks  of  weapons  and  the  con- 
tinued manufacture  of  weapons  would  bear  ominous 
witness  to  the  danger  that  the  assurances  might  be 
disregarded. 

b.  The  danger  of  aggression  and  war  would  not  be 
lessened  if  the  Soviet  proposal  were  put  in  effect.  In- 
deed, it  could  be  increased,  since  the  deterrent  effect 
upon  a  potential  aggressor  of  the  existence  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  doubtless  be  lessened  if  his  possible  vic- 
tims had  undertaken  an  obligation  not  to  use  them. 
Such  an  aggressor  might  be  tempted  to  initiate  an  at- 
tack in  the  hope  that  the  ban  would  prevent  or  delay 
the  use  of  such  weapons  in  the  defense  of  his  victims. 
Yet,  the  aggressor  with  nuclear  weapons  would  be  in  a 
position  to  repudiate  his  past  assurances  and  employ 
nuclear  weapons  whenever  it  suited  his  interests.  Thus, 
such  a  plan  might  merely  serve  to  induce  aggression 
and  weaken  its  victims. 

12.  Not  only  does  the  Soviet  proposal  fail  to  meet  the 
necessary  tests  of  any  effective  plan  to  prevent  atomic 
warfare,  but  it  would  in  fact  harm  the  chances  of  adop- 
tion of  any  such  effective  plan.  For  surely  the  Soviet 
proposal,  if  it  were  accepted,  would  tend  to  create  the 
deceptive  impression  that  the  danger  of  atomic  warfare 
had  somehow  been  limited  and  weaken  the  vigilance  of 
the  people  regarding  a  threat  which  had,  if  anything,  in- 
creased. This  false  sense  of  security  could  discourage 
further  efforts  to  achieve  genuine  disarmament  under 
effective  safeguards,  which  would  actually  enhance  the 
security  of  all,  reduce  the  danger  of  war,  and  lighten  the 
heavy  burden  of  armaments. 

IV. 

13.  The  United  States  reaffirms,  as  it  did  in  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
November  17,  1950,  that,  whatever  the  method  used,  ag- 
gression itself  is  the  gravest  of  all  dangers.  Only  if  there 
is  aggression  will  the  world  be  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
modern  war. 
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14.  The  signatories  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  have 
undertaken  solemn  assurances  not  to  commit  aggression. 
In  conformity  with  its  historic  traditions,  the  United 
States  will  never  violate  that  pledge.  But,  as  indicated, 
the  United  States  is  convinced  that  the  only  truly  effec- 
tive way  to  ensure  that  aggression  will  not  take  place 
and  that  nuclear  weapons  will  not  be  used  in  war  is  to 
adopt  a  safeguarded,  balanced  system  of  disarmament. 
Such  a  system  could  materially  reduce  the  chance  of  suc- 
cessful aggression,  and  thereby  minimize  the  risk  of  any 
aggression  at  all. 

15.  The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that  a  solu- 
tion of  the  armaments  problem  is  essential.  Despite  its 
inability  to  accept  the  Soviet  proposal,  the  United  States 
is  ready  at  all  times  to  discuss  acceptable  measures  for 
effective  disarmament  under  proper  safeguards.  It  is  pre- 
pared to  do  so  either  in  the  continuation  of  private  ex- 
changes or  in  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion. In  view  of  the  urgency  of  disarmament,  the  United 
States  will  welcome  such  a  continuation  if  the  Soviet 
Union  considers  it  a  useful  means  for  seeking  a  common 
approach  to  this  problem. 

16.  The  United  States  also  hopes  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing,  the  Soviet  Union  will  wish  to  comment  further 
on  the  concrete  proposal  submitted  by  the  United  States 
on  March  19,  1954.  In  any  event  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  renew  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  any  time  the 
talks  on  the  President's  proposal. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  July  9,  195/f. 


AIDE  MEMOIRE  HANDED  TO  AMBASSADOR 
BOHLEN   BY   MR.  GROMYKO.1   MOSCOW, 
SEPTEMBER  22 

[Translation] 

The  Soviet  Government  has  examined  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's memorandum  of  July  9,  1954,  which  is  in  answer 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  Government's  aide  memoire  of  April  27  and 
considers  it  necessary  to  state  the  following : 

In  the  above-mentioned  aide-memoire  of  April  27  the 
Soviet  Government  set  forth  certain  observations  in  con- 
nection with  the  U.S.  Government's  proposal  concerning 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Organ  for  Atomic 
Energy,  which  was  discussed  in  President  Eisenhower's 
statement  of  December  8,  1953.  The  Soviet  Government 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  implementation  of  the 
U.S.A.'s  proposal,  which  provides  that  appropriate  states 
allot  from  their  stockpiles  a  certain  part  of  atomic  mate- 
rials to  the  disposition  of  the  International  Organ  to  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes,  cannot  contribute  to  stopping 
the  atomic  armaments  race.  In  this  connection  the  fact 
was  pointed  out  that  states  which  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  will  in  no  way  be 
hampered  in  further  increase  of  stockpiles  of  them  by 
allotting  only  a  small  part  of  atomic  materials  to  peace- 
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ful  purposes  while  the  main  body  of  these  materials  will 
as  before  go  for  production  of  atomic  weapons. 

In  the  above-mentioned  aide  memoire  of  April  27  the 
Soviet  Government  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  of  America's  proposal  avoids  the  ques- 
tion of  the  impermissibility  of  using  atomic  weapons  which 
are  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  that  acceptance  of 
this  proposal  of  the  U.S.A.  would  bring  about  no  change  in 
the  existing  situation,  whereby  states  disposing  of  atomic 
materials  and  corresponding  possibilities  for  production 
of  atomic  weapons  are  producing  them  on  an  ever-increas- 
ing scale  and  are  building  up  stockpiles  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs  of  ever  greater  destructive  force. 

Such  a  situation  would  mean  that  in  fact  inadmissible 
international  approval  would  be  given  to  the  production 
of  atomic  weapons,  a  fact  which  not  only  would  not  facili- 
tate the  attainment  of  agreement  regarding  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  their  removal  from  state  arma- 
ments but  on  the  contrary  would  create  new  obstacles  on 
the  path  of  reaching  such  agreement.  It  is  not  hard  to 
understand  that  this  would  serve  the  purpose  only  of  a 
potential  aggressor ;  thus  the  U.S.A. 's  proposal  does  not 
satisfy  the  basic  aim — to  remove  the  threat  of  atomic 
war. 

In  its  memorandum  of  July  9  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.A.  speaks  of  its  desire  to  seek,  together  with  other 
countries,  ways  of  lessening  the  threat  of  war  and  light- 
ening the  armaments  burden.  The  Soviet  Government  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  as  well 
as  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  desires  to  lessen 
the  threat  of  war  and  lighten  the  armaments  burden,  the 
efforts  of  both  Governments  should  be  directed  toward 
the  attainment  of  an  agreement  regarding  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  with  the  establishment  of  strict  interna- 
tional supervision  over  this  prohibition  and  regarding  sub- 
stantial limitation  on  conventional  armaments  of  states. 

With  just  this  end  in  mind  the  Soviet  Government  has 
more  than  once  advanced  proposals  in  the  United  Nations 
which  provide  for  the  conclusion  of  an  international  con- 
vention regarding  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  regarding  substantial  limitation  of  conventional  arm- 
aments. In  advancing  these  proposals  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment based  itself  on  the  fact  that  they  answer  the 
ever-increasing  popular  demands  to  put  an  end  to  the 
armaments  race,  including  in  field  of  atomic  weapons,  and 
to  take  urgent  measures  to  deliver  humanity  from  the 
horrors  of  destructive  atomic  war.  Despite  the  assertion 
contained  in  the  American  memorandum  of  July  9,  it  is  not 
the  Soviet  Union  but  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  which 
has  up  to  the  present  time  prevented  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  under  conditions  acceptable  to  all  sovereign 
and  equal  states,  both  regarding  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  also  regarding  substantial  limitation  of  con- 
ventional armaments  with  establishment  of  effective  su- 
pervision over  fulfillment  of  such  decisions. 

International  agreement  regarding  prohibition  of  atom- 
ic weapons  with  establishment  of  appropriate  supervision 
over  this  prohibition  would  open  wide  possibilities  for 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

As  is  known,  up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  possible 


to  reach  appropriate  international  agreement  regarding 
unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other 
types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
arising  of  the  atomic  problem  has  refused  to  take  part 
together  with  other  states  in  an  international  agreement 
prohibiting  atomic  weapons. 

However,  the  circumstance  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  reach  such  agreement  up  to  the  present  time  should 
not  diminish  the  significance  of  efforts  to  reach  the  re- 
quired agreement  between  interested  states. 

Such  a  new  effort  on  the  Soviet  Government's  part  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  existing  situation  was  the  Soviet 
Union's  proposal  that  states  take  upon  themselves  the 
unconditional  obligation  not  to  use  atomic,  hydrogen,  or 
other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  pro- 
posal in  the  form  of  a  draft  of  an  appropriate  declara- 
tion by  states  was  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  on  January  30. 

Renunciation  by  states  of  the  use  of  atomic,  hydro- 
gen, and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
would  be  an  important  step  on  the  path  toward  removal 
from  state  armaments  of  these  types  of  weapons  and 
establishment  of  strict  international  supervision  guaran- 
teeing fulfillment  of  an  agreement  regarding  prohibition 
of  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes.  Accept- 
ance of  the  above-mentioned  declaration  would  have  tre- 
mendous significance  in  the  matter  of  removing  the  threat 
of  war  in  which  atomic  weapons  would  be  used,  would 
contribute  to  strengthening  international  trust  and  lessen- 
ing international  tension,  and  also  to  improving  atmos- 
phere, the  importance  of  which  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
fers to  in  its  aide  memoire. 

As  is  apparent  from  the  U.S.  Government's  memorandum 
of  July  9,  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  has  taken  a 
negative  position  with  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  an  objection  to  the 
Soviet  proposal  the  U.S.  Government  refers  to  the  alleged 
fact  that  it  cannot  be  sure  that  an  agreement  regarding 
unconditional  renunciation  by  states  of  use  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons  will  be  carried  out.  However,  if 
one  takes  this  point  of  view,  one  must  in  such  a  case 
recognize  that  almost  any  international  treaty  or  any 
agreement,  and  also  consequently  obligations  undertaken 
in  accordance  with  it,  must  be  placed  in  doubt.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  this,  since 
it  contradicts  established  principles  and  standards  of  rela- 
tions between  states. 

In  reality  the  international  obligations  of  states  which 
could  arise  out  of  a  declaration  regarding  the  renuncia- 
tion of  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  could  have 
not  less  but  rather  far  more  significance  than  certain 
important  international  agreements  concluded  in  the  past 
whose  positive  significance  is  generally  recognized. 

It  is  known  that  during  the  First  World  War,  when 
there  was  as  yet  no  corresponding  international  agree- 
ment, there  were  widely  used  such  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction as  suffocating  and  poisonous  gases  and  also  other 
types  of  chemical  weapons  which  met  with  the  decisive 
condemnation  of  peoples.  Specifically  in  this  connection 
the  necessity  was  recognized  of  concluding  an  interna- 
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tional  agreement  forbidding  the  use  of  such  types  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  of  people.  As  a  result,  the 
Geneva  Protocol  concerning  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  was  signed  in  1925.  It  is  known 
that  this  protocol  played  an  important  role  in  preventing 
the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  during 
the  Second  World  War,  as  a  result  of  which  peoples  were 
spared  the  grave  consequences  of  use  of  these  weapons  by 
belligerents. 

This  fact  shows  that  international  agreements  contain- 
ing obligations  not  to  use  specific  types  of  weapons  in 
war  are  not  only  possible  but  necessary  and  are  important 
means  of  struggling  for  the  strengthening  of  peace.  This 
should  be  all  the  more  applicable  to  an  agreement  con- 
cerning the  most  destructive  weapons  known  to  mankind, 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 

Also  groundless  is  the  allegation  contained  in  the  U.S. 
Government's  aide  memoire  that  international  agreement 
on  the  renunciation  by  states  of  the  use  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  could  increase  the  danger  of  war,  as  is 
also  the  assertion  that  the  existing  situation,  which  is 
characterized  by  an  unlimited  race  in  the  field  of  produc- 
tion of  atomic  weapons,  creates  greater  security  than  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  renunciation  by  states  of 
the  use  of  the  types  of  weapons  mentioned.  Such  an  asser- 
tion is  in  clear  contradiction  to  the  actual  situation  and 
to  the  facts.  It  was  specifically  with  the  appearance  of 
atomic  and  then  hydrogen  weapons,  and  also  of  rocket 
and  other  new  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  of 
ever-growing  destructive  force,  that  the  armaments  race, 
including  the  race  in  production  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons,  especially  gained  intensity  and  at  the  same  time 
the  threat  increased  of  atomic  war  with  all  the  grave 
consequences  ensuing  therefrom  for  all  peoples. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  renunciation  by  states  of  the  use 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  would  change  the  inter- 
national situation,  would  assist  in  further  reduction  of 
tension  in  international  relations  and  would  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  armaments  race  and  excessive  expenditures 
on  the  maintenance  in  many  states  of  swollen  armed 
forces.  This,  in  its  turn,  would  create  conditions  for  the 
transition  to  the  next  step,  to  complete  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  their  removal  from 
the  armaments  of  states. 

In  the  Soviet  Government's  aide  memoire  of  April  27 
of  this  year  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  carry  out  the  process  on  an  industrial  scale  of 
generating  electrical  energy  through  utilization  of  atomic 
materials  whereby  the  quantity  of  fissionable  materials 
used  does  not  decrease  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
creases. At  the  same  time  nondangerous  materials  are 
turned  into  dangerous  and  explosive  materials  capable 
of  serving  as  the  basis  for  production  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons.  This  means  that  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy  is  tied  to  the  possibility  of  simultaneously 
producing  explosive  atomic  materials  for  manufacture  of 
atomic  weapons,  which  immutably  leads  to  an  increase 
in  the  scale  of  production  of  atomic  weapons  and  an 
increase  in  the  stocks  of  these. 

In  the  U.S.  Government's  memorandum  it  is  stated 
that  forms  of  peaceful  utilization  of  atomic  energy  are 
possible  in  which  ways  can  be  found  to  guarantee  against 


seepage  of  materials  from  factories  producing  energy  and 
that  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Government  there 
are  forms  of  peaceful  utilization  in  which  the  question 
of  materials  going  into  production  of  atomic  weapons  does 
not  arise.  The  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  examine  in 
course  of  further  negotiations  the  U.S.  Government's 
views  on  this  question. 

The  proposal  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  proposal  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  as  well  as  the  views  expressed 
by  both  Governments  in  the  course  of  negotiations  show 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  harmonize  the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties  on  a  number  of  substantive  questions. 
In  the  course  of  negotiations  the  Soviet  Government  in- 
sisted and  continues  to  insist  on  the  necessity  for  inter- 
national agreements  which  would  insure  that  atomic 
energy  would  not  be  permitted  to  be  used  for  military 
purposes  and  would  make  its  use  possible  only  for  peaceful 
purposes,  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  U.S.  Government 
also  states  that  it  desires  to  cooperate  in  the  peaceful 
utilization  of  atomic  energy. 

Inasmuch  as  reconciling  positions  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  this  question  has  an  important  sig- 
nificance for  the  achievement  of  international  agreement 
regarding  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 
the  Soviet  Government  deems  it  desirable  for  both  Gov- 
ernments to  continue  efforts  to  bring  the  positions  of  the 
parties  closer  together.  One  must  not  consider  that  the 
possibilities  of  making  the  positions  of  the  parties  agree 
have  been  exhausted,  especially  if  one  takes  into  account 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  concrete  questions  which  arise, 
both  in  connection  with  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  connection  with  the  proposal  of  the  United  States, 
have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  proper  examination.  More- 
over, thorough  examination  of  these  questions  could  assist 
in  further  clarification  of  the  possibilities  of  reaching  an 
appropriate  agreement. 

In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Government  would  con- 
sider it  expedient  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  certain  important  principles  which  one  must 
not  overlook  in  considering  the  question  on  international 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
The  Soviet  Government  proceeds  from  the  principle  that 
an  important  prerequisite  to  international  agreement  in 
this  field  is  recognition  that  any  such  agreement  should 
not  place  any  one  state  or  group  of  states  in  privileged 
position  whereby  this  state  or  group  of  states  could  enforce 
its  will  on  other  states.  This  is  particularly  worthy  of 
emphasis  in  connection  with  the  U.S.  Government's  pro- 
posal having  to  do  with  structure  and  governing  bodies 
of  the  International  Agency. 

Any  International  Organ  created  on  the  basis  of  an 
appropriate  agreement  between  states  can  only  success- 
fully carry  out  its  functions  if  its  competence,  sufficiently 
wide  to  permit  it  effectively  to  fulfill  the  tasks  entrusted 
to  it,  is  not  at  the  same  time  utilized  to  the  detriment  of 
the  security  of  some  of  the  other  states.  It  can  answer 
its  purpose  only  if  its  competence  and  tasks,  as  well  as  its 
practical  activity,  are  in  conformity  with  generally  rec- 
ognized principles  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Government  shares  the  opinion  of  the  U.S. 
Government  regarding  the  thesis  that  the  appropriate 
International  Organ  would  report  concerning  its  activity 
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to  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly.  It 
goes  without,  saying  that  when,  in  this  connection,  ques- 
tions arise  having  to  do  with  the  security  of  some  of  the 
other  states,  necessary  decisions  must  be  taken  specifically 
by  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with  its  powers  as 
the  Organ  on  which  is  placed  principal  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  international  security. 
This  was  recognized  as  early  as  January  1946  when  the 
first  decision  of  the  United  Nations  concerning  atomic 
problems  was  taken. 

The  Soviet  Government  taking  into  consideration  the 
declaration  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  concerning 
willingness  at  any  time  to  renew  the  negotiations  con- 
nected with  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  for  its 
part  declares  its  willingness  to  continue  these  negotiations 
for  the  examination  of  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.A. 

In  conclusion,  the  Soviet  Government  would  like  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  to  whether 
it  is  not  desirable  that  all  documents  which  have  been 
mutually  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States 
of  America  during  the  course  of  the  conversations  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  atomic  problem  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  press  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  press 
of  the  U.S.A.  respectively  in  order  that  public  opinion 
might  be  informed  concerning  the  contents  of  these  nego- 
tiations. In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Government  takes 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versations which  have  taken  place  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  U.S.A.,  communications  have  appeared  in 
the  press  which  imprecisely  elucidate  certain  questions 
concerning  the  position  of  the  parties. 


LETTER  FROM  AMBASSADOR  BOHLEN  TO 
MR.  GROMYKO,   MOSCOW,  SEPTEMBER  23 


the  serious  situation  resulting  from  the  rejection 
of  the  plan  for  a  European  Defense  Community. 
We  shall  explore  new  approaches  to  the  difficult 
problems  which  the  Edc  plan  was  designed  to 
solve. 

The  failure  of  Edc  has  raised  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  certain  assumptions  which  have  been 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Atlantic  security  system. 
One  such  assumption  is  that  the  German  Federal 
Republic  will  be  associated  with  the  family  of  free 
nations  as  a  sovereign  and  equal  partner  and  will 
make  a  material  contribution  to  the  common  de- 
fense program.  Another  is  that  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  will  achieve  a  high  degree  of  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  unity  among  them- 
selves. 

Now  the  feasibility  of  the  whole  collective  se- 
curity program  must  be  reexamined. 

Most  Americans  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  turn  back  the  clock  and  seek 
security  through  isolation.  We  also  know  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  gamble  our  safety  and  our  surviv- 
al on  arrangements  and  programs  that  have  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  providing  genuine  security. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  in  developing  new  proposals.  The  United 
States  believes  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
new  proposals  rests  with  the  European  States. 
Therefore,  we  take  with  us  no  specific  proposals 
of  our  own.     But  we  do  go,  to  be  helpful  if  we  can. 


Dear  Mr.  Gromyko:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
aide-memoire  which  you  handed  to  me  on  September  22 
and  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  Government  is 
willing  to  publish  all  documents  exchanged  between  the 
Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  States  of  America  regarding  the  proposal 
advanced  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  December  8,  1953,  with  respect  to  the  international 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Bohlen 


Nine-Power  Conference  on 
European  Security 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  530  dated  September  25 

I  am  now  leaving  to  attend  the  nine-power  con- 
ference in  London.     It  has  been  called  to  consider 


U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  LONDON  TALKS 

Press  release  528  dated  September  24 

Following  is  the  U.S.  delegation  to  accompany 
Secretary  Dulles  to  the  nine-power  talks  opening 
in  London  on  September  28 : 

Assistant  to  Mr.  Dulles 

Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

Special  advisers 

Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 

Robert  R.  Bowie,  Director,  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

David  K.  E.  Bruce,  U.S.  Representative  to  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community 

James  B.  Conant,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  to  Germany 

H.  Struve  Hensel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs 
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Anniversary  of  Death  of 
Bulgarian  Patriot 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Smith 

Press  release  522  dated  September  22 

Seven  years  ago  tomorrow  Nikola  Petkov  was 
hanged  by  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Government 
because  he  dared  to  oppose  it.  As  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  Petkov  waged  a  courageous 
struggle  for  representative  government,  justice, 
and  human  liberties,  but  his  voice  was  silenced  in 
the  traditional  Communist  manner.  Since  his 
death  the  forces  against  which  he  fought  have 
gained  full  control  in  Bulgaria. 

The  Bulgarian  Communist  regime,  by  means  of 
the  judicial  murder  of  Nikola  Petkov,  demon- 
strated once  again  its  callous  disregard  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  conduct  itself  in  this  manner,  thereby 
not  only  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  but  also  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  American  people  and  the  other  peoples  in 
the  free  world  have  not  forgotten  Nikola  Petkov. 


His  self-sacrifice  remains  an  inspiring  example  to 
free  men  everywhere.  To  the  millions  of  op- 
pressed peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Petkov 
is  justly  a  symbol  of  determination  that  one  day 
they  will  again  have  governments  of  their  own 
choosing. 


First  U.S.  Flood  Relief  Cargo 
Leaves  for  Austria 

The  first  U.S.  relief  cargo  for  victims  of  this 
summer's  Danube  River  floods  was  scheduled  to 
leave  for  Austria  about  September  14,  according 
to  an  Foa  announcement  of  September  8.  The 
cargo,  consisting  of  some  9,500  tons  of  corn  for 
livestock  feed,  was  to  be  loaded  on  the  Liberty  ship 
Norcuba  of  the  North  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Steamship 
Company  at  Philadelphia.  The  ship  is  expected 
to  reach  Trieste  the  first  week  in  October,  where 
the  corn  will  be  delivered  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment for  shipment  by  rail  to  Austria. 

This  is  the  first  shipment  of  25,000  metric  tons 
of  corn,  valued  at  $1.9  million,  to  be  sent  to  Austria 
under  President  Eisenhower's  offer  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  European  flood  victims.  The 
remainder  of  the  25,000  tons  will  follow  in  the  near 
future.  Needs  of  the  other  countries  named  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  the  U.S.  offer — the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia — are 
being  surveyed  by  local  authorities,  Red  Cross 
officials,  and  U.S.  representatives. 

After  a  survey  of  the  flood  areas,  the  Austrian 
Government  found  that  corn  was  needed  to  help 
replace  the  feed  grain  and  feed  potatoes  lost  in 
the  July  floods.  The  25,000  tons  of  corn  not  only 
will  help  Austrian  farmers  by  fully  replacing  their 
feed  crop  losses  but  also  will  help  to  maintain  the 
overall  Austrian  food  supply  at  preflood  levels. 

President  Eisenhower  authorized  the  use  of  the 
corn  for  Austria  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  Title 
II  of  this  act  permits  the  President  to  grant  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  friendly  nations  or 
populations  in  order  to  meet  famine  or  other 
urgent  relief  requirements. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  agreed  to  provide 
transportation  for  the  25,000  tons  of  corn  from 
Trieste  to  Austria  and  to  distribute  it  on  an 
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equitable  basis,  according  to  crop  losses  and  free  of 
charge,  to  the  flood  victims.  As  specified  by  the 
U.S.  legislation,  the  corn  will  be  identified  as  a 
gift  for  the  people  of  Austria  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 


Iranian  Message  of  Sympathy 
Concerning  Hurricane  Damage 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  September  10 

The  White  House  on  September  10  made  pub- 
lic the  following  exchange  of  cables  between  the 
President  and  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

The  President  to  the  Shah 

Your  Imperial  Majesty:  Your  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's message  of  sympathy  concerning  the 
tragic  loss  of  life  and  property  which  a  hurricane 
recently  inflicted  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  has  touched  me  deeply.  It  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  your  humanitarian  feelings 
which  are  so  widely  recognized.  I  appreciate 
your  message  and  the  spirit  which  inspired  it,  and 
I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  assure  you  again 
of  my  admiration  for  the  way  you  have  led  your 
nation  through  the  difficulties  of  the  past  few 
years  to  the  present  point  where  a  future  full  of 
opportunity  is  opening  before  you  and  your 
people. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Shah  to  the  President 

Mr.  President:  I  was  deeply  distressed  by  the 
news  of  the  tragic  loss  of  life  and  property  which 
the  recent  hurricane  inflicted  upon  your  nation.  I 
would  like  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  and  to 
the  noble  people  of  the  United  States  the  heart- 
felt sympathy  of  myself  and  that  of  my  people. 

Reza  Shah  Pahlavi 


Visit  of  President  Tubman 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 21  (press  release  519)  that  arrangements 
are  being  completed  for  the  visit  of  William  V.  S. 
Tubman,  President  of  Liberia,  and  his  party,  who 
will  visit  Washington  in  October  at  the  invitation 
of  President  Eisenhower.  In  extending  the  in- 
vitation in  April  this  year,  the  President  recalled 


the  traditional  bonds  of  warm  feeling  which  unite 
Liberia  and  the  United  States  and  emphasized 
the  admiration  of  Americans  for  the  achievements 
of  Liberia  and  the  role  it  plays  in  Africa. 

His  Excellency  will  arrive  at  Washington  on 
October  18.  After  a  state  visit  of  3  days  in  Wash- 
ington, President  Tubman  expects  to  make  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  about  3  weeks  through  the  United 
States,  which  will  take  him  to  Baltimore,  Akron, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Atlanta, 
and  New  Orleans ;  he  will  then  depart  for  Haiti. 

The  President  plans  to  visit  various  educational 
institutions,  including  Howard  University,  Mor- 
gan State  College,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Lafayette  College,  Lincoln  University,  Atlanta 
University,  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  Langston 
University. 


U.S.-French  Talks  on  Indochina 

Press  release  529  dated  September  25 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  French  Government, 
Guy  La  Chambre,  Minister  of  State  in  Charge  of 
Relations  with  the  Associated  States  in  the 
French  Government,  and  General  Paul  Ely, 
French  Commissioner  General  in  Indochina,  are 
coming  to  Washington  to  participate  in  conversa- 
tions with  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
are  expected  to  last  from  September  27  through 
September  29. 

M.  La  Chambre  and  General  Ely  will  take 
advantage  of  the  presence  in  Washington  of 
French  Finance  Minister  Edgar  Faure,  who  has 
arrived  to  take  part  in  meetings  of  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  M.  Faure  will  join  M.  La 
Chambre  and  General  Ely  in  their  conversations 
with  the  U.S.  Government. 

These  talks  will  be  of  an  informal,  exploratory 
nature  and  will  concern  matters  primarily  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  two  Governments,  par- 
ticularly the  status  of  U.S.  financial  assistance 
for  the  French  Union  forces  in  Indochina.  Con- 
versations will  be  held  with  high  officials  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration. 

The  Governments  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
Nam  have  been  informed  through  their  represent- 
atives in  Washington  of  the  purpose  of  these 
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talks  and  will  continue  to  be  kept  informed.  The 
means  by  which  the  U.S.  Government  can  most 
effectively  assist  the  three  Associated  States  will 
be  the  subject  of  continuing  consultations  with 
their  governments. 


U.S.-Pakistan  Friendship 

by  Horace  A.  Hildreth 
Ambassador  to  Pakistan 1 

In  Pakistan  we  have  a  young  nation,  seven  years 
of  age,  born  at  a  time  of  trouble  and  turmoil  and 
inheriting  so  many  difficult  problems  that  many 
people  did  not  expect  it  to  survive  as  long  as  it 
already  has  survived.  Pakistan  has  by  no  means 
solved  all  of  its  pressing  and  difficult  problems, 
but  with  the  passage  of  even  a  few  years,  it  has 
assumed  a  position  of  leadership  in  one  of  the 
troubled  and  uncertain  areas  of  the  world. 

Pakistan  has  definitely  repudiated  communism 
as  being  utterly  unacceptable  to  the  principles  of 
the  Moslem  religion.  .  .  .  The  Government  of 
Pakistan  has  recently  outlawed  the  Communist 
Party  and  imposed  the  same  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  mobility  of  the  Russian  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Pakistan  that  Russia  has  im- 
posed upon  the  freedom  of  mobility  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  in  Moscow.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  Communists  have  given  up  their  ef- 
forts in  Pakistan. 

Having  rejected  communism  largely  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  Pakistan  has  definitely  cast  its 
lot  with  the  West  with  a  degree  of  courage  and 
firmness  that  is  heartening  to  the  entire  Western 
world.  The  leadership  of  Pakistan  is  devoted  to 
sound  Moslem  principles  and  is  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  take  full  advantage  of  modern  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  in  the  Western  world  in 
all  walks  of  life.  But  most  important  of  all,  de- 
spite the  vicissitudes  facing  Pakistan,  their  "will 
to  do"  never  diminishes.  In  a  world  where  too 
many  peoples  seem  incapable  of  making  up  their 
minds,  it  is  indeed  heartening  to  see  this  young 
nation  facing  so  many  problems  and  forging 
ahead  with  determination,  courage,  and  an  honest 
appraisal  of  the  facts  of  life. 


In  addition  to  having  cast  its  lot  with  the  West, 
Pakistan  is  a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  help  that  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
give  in  the  past  and  may  be  able  to  give  in  the 
future  is  not  only  appreciated  but  is  helping  to 
build  a  nation  that  is  dedicated  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  United  States  is  working 
throughout  the  world. 


Death  of  Japanese  Fisherman 

Statement  by  John  M.  Allison 
Ambassador  to  Japan 1 

I  have  just  been  informed  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Aikichi  Kuboyama,  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
Fukuryu  Maru.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  in  ex- 
pressing extreme  sorrow  and  regret  at  this  most 
unhappy  event.  My  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended especially  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Shipments  to  Hong  Kong 

Exporters  now  may  ship  more  than  25  addi- 
tional commodities  to  Hong  Kong  without  apply- 
ing for  individual  export  licenses,  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, announced  on  September  16. 

Items  added  to  the  list  of  nonstrategic  commod- 
ities which  may  be  exported  under  general  license 
GHK  without  prior  application  to  the  Bureau  in- 
clude certain  rubber  gloves,  boots  and  shoes ;  naval 
stores;  dried  fruits;  pharmaceuticals;  photo- 
graphic, projection,  and  optical  goods ;  and  dental 
office  and  laboratory  equipment.2 

A  detailed  list  of  these  additional  items  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Bureau's  Current  Export  Bulletin 
No.  737,  dated  September  16. 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  September  27,  1954,  p.  434 :  In  the 
text  of  the  Bonn  communique,  the  sixth  line  of  the 
second  paragraph  should  read  "and  the  free  world, 
should,  in  the  view  of  the  two." 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  at  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Medford,  Mass.,  on  Sept.  23  (press 
release  523  dated  Sept.  22). 


'Issued  at  Tokyo  on  Sept.  23  (press  release  524). 
2  For  an  announcement  of  previous  additions  to  the  list, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  157. 
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U.S.  Program  for  Return  of  Historic  Objects 
to  Countries  of  Origin,  1944-1954 


by  Ardelia  R.  Hall 


BHH 


The  Department  of  State  last  month  returned 
through  the  embassies  at  Washington  important 
historic  and  artistic  objects  lost  and  displaced 
from  their  respective  countries  during  World  War 
II.  The  receiving  governments,  in  turn,  will  ar- 
range for  the  restoration  of  the  items  to  the  former 
owners.  The  objects  have  been  recovered  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Government's  postwar 
program  for  the  restitution  of  cultural  property. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  objects  entered  the 
United  States  through  trade  channels. 

All  the  objects  returned  at  this  time  formerly- 
belonged  to  state  or  municipal  collections  in 
Europe.  They  included  Dutch  archives  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  dating  from  1767  to  1939 ; 
German  archives  of  the  15th  and  17th  centuries, 
mainly  from  the  town  of  Grebenstein  in  Hesse; 
English  documents  on  parchment  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury from  London  and  Laxfield;  a  collection  of 
250  ancient  seals,  gems,  and  other  objects  from  the 
Staatliche  Munzsammlung  (State  Coin  Collec- 
tion) at  Munich;  50  gold  medals  and  coins  from 
the  historic  collection  of  the  Staatliche  Kunst- 
sammlung  (State  Art  Collection)  in  the  Schloss- 
museum  at  Weimar;  a  banner  from  Aachen;  a 
painting  by  the  Dutch  artist,  Brekelenkam,  from 
the  Diisseldorf  Kunstsammlung ;  a  rare  Wurzburg 
missal  of  1495  from  the  Mainfrankisches  Museum 
at  Wurzburg ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  10th- 
century  codex  or  bound  manuscript  containing  one 
surviving  page  of  the  Hildebrandslied  from  the 
Landesbibliothek  (State  Library)  at  Kassel  and 
a  14th-century  codex  of  "De  Africa"  by  Petrarch, 
from  the  Biblioteca  Civica  of  Trieste. 

The  Hildebrandslied  (Song  of  Hildebrand) 
was  an  heroic  poem  in  High  German,  written 


about  the  year  800  A.  D.  The  two  surviving  pages 
owned  by  the  Kassel  Library  are  among  the  most 
vain  able  manuscripts  of  world  literature.  The  text 
was  copied  on  parchment  by  the  monks  of  Fulda. 
For  over  a  thousand  years  these  two  parchment 
pages  have  survived.  They  were  bound  with  a 
10th-century  manuscript  on  religious  subjects, 
"Liber  Sapientiae,"  where  they  were  apparently 
reused  as  the  end-pages  of  the  later  manuscript. 
The  ancient  poetry,  written  on  the  first  page 
{recto)  and  the  last  page,  or  page  76  (verso),  of 
the  codex,  is  not  only  the  oldest  example  of  Ger- 
man poetry  but  also  the  oldest  example  of  writing 
in  the  German  language. 

Unfortunately  the  bound  manuscript  which  has 
now  been  found  contains  only  the  second  page  of 
the  Hildebrandslied.  The  first  page  (see  cut)  had 
been  removed  from  the  manuscript  and  is  missing. 
All  efforts  to  trace  the  missing  page  have  thus  far 
been  unsuccessful.  It  is,  however,  known  that 
the  first  page  was  missing  as  early  as  November 
1945,  when  the  bound  manuscript  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  New  York  dealer.  Its  removal 
from  the  codex  is  probably  the  greatest  single  loss 
to  literature  resulting  from  World  War  II. 


Manuscript  Collection  at  Kassel 

The  library  at  Kassel  lost  all  its  books  and 
printed  materials  in  a  bombing  raid  in  September 
1941.  The  manuscript  collection  was  believed  to 
have  been  saved.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
two  of  the  manuscripts — the  Hildebrandslied  Co- 
dex and  the  Willehalm  Codex  (see  cut) — the  two 
chief  possessions  of  the  library,  were  found  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  war  repository.     They  had 
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been  packed  together  in  a  small  box  and  stored  for 
safety  in  a  bunker  at  Bad  Wildungen  in  August 
1943.  The  bunker  was  reported  to  have  been 
carefully  guarded  until  the  last  months  of  the  war, 
when  the  custodians  were  displaced.  The  Ameri- 
can Monuments,  Fine  Arts,  and  Archives  officers 
were  not  immediately  informed,  when  Allied 
troops  entered  the  town,  of  the  repository  and  its 
importance.  In  June  1945  the  State  Conservator 
of  Greater  Hesse  reported  to  the  American  Mili- 
tary Government  that  the  bunker  had  been  entered 
and  the  two  famous  manuscripts  were  missing. 
At  the  time  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  the 
box  with  the  manuscripts  had  been  removed  by 
German  civilians,  displaced  persons,  or  American 
troops. 

The  loss  of  these  irreplaceable  manuscripts  be- 
came the  subject  of  an  extensive  search  in  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Theodore  A.  Heinrich,  the  American 
director  of  the  Wiesbaden  Central  Collect- 
ing Point,  made  every  effort  to  trace  them.  Now 
that  the  Hildebrandslied  has  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Government  will 
try  to  determine  whether  the  missing  page  of  the 
Hildebrandslied  and  the  14th-century  Willehalm 
Manuscript  were  also  brought  to  the  United 
States.  A  description  of  the  missing  manu- 
scripts is  being  publicized  so  that  American  in- 
stitutions may  be  alerted  to  the  loss.  Should  they 
be  found  in  American  possession,  they  may  be 
turned  over  to  the  nearest  public  library  with  the 
request  that  arrangements  be  made  for  their  safe 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Descriptions  of  these  two  treasures  of  the  Kas- 
sel  Library  have  been  published  many  times.  The 
Hildebrandslied  is  to  be  found  described  in  many 
books 1  and  most  encyclopedias,  and  the  Willehalm 
manuscript  is  published  in  a  large  folio  volume.2 


The  Song  of  Hildebrand 

The  missing  page  of  the  Hildebrandslied  con- 
sists of  24  lines  of  the  poem,  written  in  Irish  minus- 
cule on  parchment,  28.5  by  21  centimeters  or  11 
inches  by  Sy^  inches  in  size.  There  are  three 
small  holes  in  the  right-hand  margin  and  a  large 
hole  at  the  end  of  the  last  line. 

The  Song  of  Hildebrand  recounts  the  story  of 
Hildebrand  and  his  son,  who  after  many  years  of 
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separation  meet  and,  without  knowing  each  other, 
engage  in  combat.  The  poem  breaks  off  with  no 
indication  of  the  outcome  of  the  battle.  There  is 
an  early  Norse  saga  which  refers  to  the  Hilde- 
brandslied and  says  that  the  son  was  killed,  but 
in  the  later  sagas  the  son  is  defeated  and  forced 
to  recognize  his  father. 

The  two  pages  of  the  Hildebrandslied  are  the 
only  surviving  remnant  of  the  many  sagas  and 
ballads  of  that  early  period.  They  were  first  kept 
in  the  cloister  at  Fulda  and  were  presented  to  the 
Kassel  Library  early  in  the  19th  century  by  Jacob 
and  Wilhelm  Grimm,  who  first  recognized  the 
manuscript  as  a  unique  example  of  German  poetry. 
The  Grimms  were  distinguished  scholars  of  Kas- 
sel. Their  research  in  poetry  and  popular  tales 
became  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  folklore, 
and  their  works  have  been  read  throughout  the 
world.  In  1814  Jacob  Grimm  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  obtain  the  restitution  of  the  valuable  collections 
of  books  that  Napoleon  had  carried  off  from 
Kassel. 


The  Willehalm  Manuscript 

The  lost  Willehalm  Codex  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach  is  a  bound  manuscript  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, containing  396  folios  and  62  miniatures. 
Thirty-three  of  the  miniatures  are  completed,  and 
the  rest  are  partly  finished.  The  manuscript  is 
41.5  by  29  centimeters  or  l&/±  inches  by  11%  inches 
in  size.  The  script  is  a  fine,  precise,  pointed 
Gothic  minuscule  of  a  severe  style. 

The  poem  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  in  the 
missing  Willehalm  Codex  relates  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  Christian  knight,  Willehalm.  In  one  of 
the  miniatures  illustrating  Willehalm's  adven- 
tures, the  hero  is  kneeling  before  Charlemagne, 
and  in  another  he  is  seated  before  Tybalt,  Arabele, 
and  the  three  queens. 

The  illumination  of  the  manuscript  shows  strong 
English  influence  and  belongs  to  the  Cologne 
school.  The  ornamental  initial  on  the  first  page 
was  executed  with  skill  and  versatility.  Framed 
in  a  triple  Gothic  arch,  Christ  in  Glory  is  be- 
stowing His  blessing;  the  Evangelists'  symbols 
are  at  the  corners.  Below,  the  donor  of  the  book, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  kneels  in  prayer ;  beside 
him  is  his  coat  of  arms  with  the  lion  of  Hesse. 
This  is  the  oldest  known  colored  representation  of 
the  arms,  other  than  the  13th-century  Landgrave 
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T/ie  missing  page  of  the  Hildebrandslied,  written  about  800  A.  D. 
Another  page  of  the  manuscript  has  been  returned  to  the  Landesbiblio- 
thek  at  Kassel,  Germany. 
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Fir.s<  page  of  the  missing  Willehalm  manuscript,  dating  from  the  14th 
century.  The  manuscript  contains  396  folios,  many  of  them  richly 
illuminated. 
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escutcheons  preserved  in  the  Marburg  Church  of 
St.  Elizabeth. 

On  the  vine  framing  the  page  a  monk  is  reading 
at  a  lectern,  and  there  are  charming,  droll  figures 
of  rabbits  and  monkeys.  The  manuscript  is  dated 
by  a  Latin  entry  on  folio  395  verso :  "In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  the  illustrious  Prince  Henry,  Land- 
grave and  Lord  of  the  Land  of  Hesse,  had  this 
written  in  honor  of  St.  William  Marchionis  at  his 
court ;  never  to  be  transferred  but  to  remain  for- 
ever in  the  possession  of  his  heirs." 

The  14th-century  manuscript  of  "De  Africa," 
a  Latin  poem  by  Petrarch,  was  fully  identified  by 
the  library  of  the  city  of  Trieste  and  also  was 
marked  with  the  stamps  of  the  famous  Petrarch 
collection  owned  by  the  library.  The  manuscript 
was  sent  on  September  20,  1954,  to  the  United 
States  Political  Adviser  to  the  Commander  Brit- 
ish-United States  Zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste, 
to  be  restored  to  the  municipal  library  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Government. 


Traditional  Principles  Upheld 

The  recovery  of  these  manuscripts  and  of  other 
rare  books  and  objects  of  art  dispersed  during  or 
following  World  War  II  has  been  a  part  of  United 
States  Government  policy.  The  protection  of  cul- 
tural property  and  respect  for  its  ownership  are 
based  upon  the  traditional  principles  upheld  by 
the  United  States  Government.  These  principles 
were  incorporated  in  the  General  Orders  No.  100 
promulgated  by  President  Lincoln  and  in  all  edi- 
tions of  the  Kules  of  Land  Warfare  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

President  Eisenhower,  when  he  was  Supreme 
Commander,  Allied  Powers  Europe,  during 
World  War  II,  issued  orders  unrivaled  in  their 
firm  expression  of  a  determination  to  preserve  the 
historic  and  cultural  heritage  of  Europe.  In  a 
directive  of  May  26,  1944,3  General  Eisenhower 
stated : 

Shortly  we  will  be  fighting  our  way  across  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  battles  designed  to  preserve  our  civilization. 
•Inevitably,  in  the  path  of  our  advance  will  be  found  his- 
torical monuments  and  cultural  centers  which  symbolize 
to  the  world  all  that  we  are  fighting  to  preserve. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  commander  to  protect 
and  respect  these  symbols  whenever  possible. 

A  subsequent  directive  of  November  9,  1944,4  an- 
nounced the  policy  of  cultural  restitution : 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  Supreme  Commander  to  take 
measures  to  facilitate  the  eventual  restitution  of  works 
of  art  and  objects  of  scientific  or  historical  importance 
which  may  have  been  looted  from  United  Nations  govern- 
ments or  nationals.  .  .  . 

It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  Supreme  Commander  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  military  necessity  will  permit,  damage  to 
all  structures,  objects  or  documents  of  cultural,  artistic, 
archaeological,  or  historical  value;  and  to  assist  wher- 
ever practicable  in  securing  them  from  deterioration  upon 
the  process  of  war.  .  .  . 

You  will  ensure  that  the  prevention  of  looting,  wanton 
damage  and  sacrilege  of  buildings  by  troops  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  commanders  and  you  will  ensure  that  the 
seriousness  of  offenses  of  this  kind  is  explained  to  all 
Allied  personnel. 

After  the  extent  of  the  Nazi  confiscations  had 
become  known,  the  Allied  Powers  issued  a  solemn 
warning  in  the  London  Declaration  of  January 
5, 1943,5  that  they  intended  "to  do  their  utmost  to 
defeat  the  methods  of  dispossession  practiced  by 
the  governments  with  which  they  are  at  war 
against  the  countries  and  peoples  who  have  been 
so  wantonly  assaulted  and  despoiled."  The  Al- 
lied Powers  reserved  all  rights  to  declare  invalid 
such  transfers  of  property.  It  was  specifically 
stated  that  works  of  art  were  included.  Concerted 
efforts  to  rectify  the  injustices  were  sought  at  in- 
ternational conferences 6  and  through  inter- Allied 
agreements.7 

The  Allied  war  agencies  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  the  international  cultural  heritage 
had  long  but  informative  names.  In  the  United 
States  the  American  Commission  for  the  Protec- 
tion and  Salvage  of  Artistic  and  Historic  Monu- 
ments in  War  Areas  was  established  on  August 
20,  1943,  under  Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  J. 
Roberts  and  David  E.  Finley,  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  The  British  Committee 
on  the  Preservation  and  Restitution  of  Works  of 
Art,  Archives  and  other  Material  in  Enemy  Hands 
was  set  up  by  Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  May 
9,  1944. 


Objects  Appearing  in  U.S. 

The  problem  of  looted  and  displaced  works  of 
art  appearing  in  the  United  States  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  Com- 
mission in  September  1944  on  behalf  of  Cardinal 
Spellman,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Commission.8 

Following  World  War  II,  the  State-War-Navy 
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Coordinating  Committee  approved  a  government 
policy,9  which  states : 

The  introduction  of  looted  objects  of  art  into  this  coun- 
try is  contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  commitments  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  and  in  the  case  of  objects  of  a 
value  of  $5,000  or  more  is  a  contravention  of  Federal  law. 
It  is  incumbent  on  this  Government,  therefore,  to  exert 
every  reasonable  effort  to  right  such  wrongs  as  may  be 
brought  to  light. 

The  effective  protection  of  works  of  art  begun 
under  General  Eisenhower's  directives,  carried  out 
by  the  Allied  armies  and  military  governments, 
and  completed  by  the  Allied  High  Commissioners 
in  Austria  and  Germany  prevented  the  dispersal 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  objects  and  greatly 
minimized  the  problem  of  recovery.  The  number 
of  dispersed  objects  of  cultural  importance  which 
have  been  found  in  the  United  States  is  relatively 
small  compared  with  the  millions  of  objects  of 
art,  books,  and  archives  from  over  2,000  reposi- 
tories which  were  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Government  in  the  American  Zone 
of  Germany  alone.10 

A  review  of  the  works  of  art  and  other  objects 
of  cultural  value  which  have  been  recovered  in  the 
United  States  in  the  10-year  period  since  the  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  September  1944  shows  that 
between  1944  and  1954  a  total  of  66  cases  involving 
1,586  objects  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Of  this  total,  40  cases 
have  been  concluded  and  1,194  objects  recovered 
and  transferred  through  diplomatic  channels  to 
the  rightful  owners.11  In  the  11  cases  completed 
in  September,  360  objects  were  transferred  to  the 
embassies  in  Washington.  There  are  15  cases  cur- 
rently under  investigation  involving  32  objects 
and  2  collections.  When  these  are  completed,  all 
missing  objects  which  are  known  to  have  appeared 
in  the  United  States  and  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  will  have  been  recovered. 

The  success  of  the  recovery  program  is  due  to 
the  generous  response  of  American  educational 
and  cultural  institutions  and  to  the  unfailing  sup- 
port of  the  Government  agencies  in  Washington. 
The  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  been  most  efficient  in  handling  cases  in- 
volving violations  of  United  States  customs  laws. 
Shirley  Stephens,  the  head  of  enforcement  in  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  has  been  directly  responsible 
for  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Mr.  Stephens  was  consulted  by  the  American  Com- 


mission in  1944,  when  the  matter  was  first  undei 
consideration,  and  he  has  taken  a  direct  part  ii 
every  case  that  has  been  under  investigation  bj 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  since  that  date. 

The  advice  and  assistance  of  officers  of  the  De 
partment  of  Justice,  including  Julian  D.  Simpson 
Harold  P.  Shapiro,  and  John  Murphy,  have  beer 
invaluable  to  the  solution  of  the  most  difficuli 
cases. 

Special  acknowledgment  should  also  be  made  tx 
Mr.  Finley,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  foi 
his  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  American  Com 
mission  and  for  his  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  taking  temporary  custody  of  th( 
objects  when  they  are  received  in  Washington. 

The  following  American  institutions  are  amonj 
the  many  that  have  also  given  invaluable  assistance 
and  expert  advice  about  the  objects:  the  Smith 
sonian  Institution,  the  Library  of  Congress,  th< 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  the  University 
of  Florida,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Johr 
Herron  Art  Institute  of  Indianapolis,  the  Museun 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston,  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Ar 
and  the  Busch-Reisinger  Museum  of  Harvard  Uni 
versity,  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  the  Palaci 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  Museum  of  San  Francisco 
the  Duluth  (Minnesota)  Public  Library,  the  Co 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Public  Library,  the  Princeton  Uni 
versity  Library,  the  New  York  Public  Library 
the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library,  the  Morgan  Li 
brary,  the  Cornell  University  Library,  the  Syra 
cuse  University  Library,  the  Numismatic  Societ; 
of  New  York,  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  of  Nev 
York  University,  the  Frick  Collection,  the  Ne? 
York  Historical  Society,  the  University  of  Penn 
sylvania  Library,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  o 
Art,  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  the  Mu 
seum  of  Williams  College,  the  Museum  of  Housto) 
(Texas) ,  and  Lawrence  College. 


Response  to  Recovery  Program 

Directors  of  these  institutions  have  made  th 
following  comments  upon  the  Government  proi 
gram: 

This  museum  has  been  instrumental  in  uncovering  se^f 
eral  items  belonging  to  European  museums  during  th' 
past  3  years.  We  are  most  anxious  to  cooperate  with  thi 
return  of  these  objects,  as  part  of  the  reciprocal  activitie 
of  the  major  museums.  .  .  . 
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I  am  glad  to  see  from  your  letter  and  the  statements 
attached  to  it  [on  return  of  looted  objects]  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  is  exactly  as  we  felt  it  would 
be.  .  .  . 

I  very  much  hope  that  3"ou  will  be  able  to  receive  the 
objects  and  return  them  to  the  institutions  from  which 
they  were  mistakenly  taken.  In  conclusion,  let  me  applaud 
the  effort  which  you  are  making  to  right  this  kind  of 
wrong.  .  .  . 

I  am  delighted  that  machinery  has  been  set  up  whereby 
this  kind  of  property  can  be  restored  to  its  rightful  own- 
ers. Such  conduct  makes  me  proud  to  be  an  American 
citizen.  .  .  . 

The  membership  of  the  College  Art  Association 
of  America  empowered  its  executive  committee 
to  express  approval  of  the  Government's  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  restitution  to  rightful  owners  of 
works  of  art,  which  was  described  as  "a  cultural 
enterprise  without  historical  precedent." 

When  the  objects  have  been  transferred  to  the 
recipient  governments,  the  return  has  brought 
many  expressions  of  gratitude.  The  French 
Government,  on  the  recovery  of  a  painting  looted 
in  Paris  from  a  famous  Jewish  collection  in  1941, 
expressed  its  appreciation  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  also  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
museum  which  had  assisted  in  the  return. 

The  director  of  the  Berlin  Hauptarchiv,  when 
he  heard  that  a  rare  manuscript  had  been  re- 
covered, wrote,  "Seldom  has  a  letter  caused  so 
much  joy  as  yours  of  the  24th  of  June  concerning 
the  return  of  the  Testament  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  For  your  very  good  news  we  beg  to  ex- 
press our  sincerest  thanks."  On  the  occasion  of 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Johannes  Gutenberg 
Celebration  at  Mainz,  Germany,  on  June  24,  1950, 
the  Mayor  of  Mainz  spoke  of  the  appreciation  of 
his  city  for  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  returning  the  500-year-old  Mainz 
Psalter  to  Germany  and  in  consenting  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  famous  and  precious  book  in 
Mainz  for  the  duration  of  the  commemoration. 
An  official  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  at  a 
ceremony  marking  the  return  of  several  works 
of  art  said,  "It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
sincere  gratitude  that  I  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government  these  treasures  which  are 
returned  to  us  as  former  German  properties.  They 
will  be  given  to  their  legitimate  owners  or  their 
successors  as  soon  as  possible.  We  all  have  had 
the  very  satisfactory  experience  during  and  after 
the  war  that  there  are  men  of  good  will  in  every 


country  on  earth,  who — unaffected  by  the  passions 
of  the  moment — strive  toward  the  realization  of 
higher  ideals  and  toward  justice." 

Italian  Government  officials  have  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  authorities  in  the  recovery  of  works  of  art. 
In  the  case  of  the  restitution  to  the  Biblioteca 
Civica  of  Trieste  of  the  14th  century  Petrarch 
manuscript,  the  Italian  Ambassador  expressed 
"his  warmest  gratitude  and  deep  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  offered  by  the  American  authorities 
in  the  recovery  of  the  masterpiece." 

A  Polish  representative,  on  receiving  two  paint- 
ings belonging  to  the  State  Collection  at  Warsaw, 
wrote,  "May  I  express  to  you  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  your  kind  cooperation  and  help  in  the 
recovery  of  the  paintings  by  Cornells  van  Poelen- 
burgh  and  Quiryn  Gerrits  van  Brekelenkam." 

Most  of  the  historic  and  artistic  objects  which 
have  been  recovered  in  the  United  States  were 
lost  from  state  museums,  libraries,  or  archives 
or  from  churches.  All  of  the  relatively  few  works 
of  art  of  private  ownership  which  have  appeared 
were  confiscated  by  the  Nazis  from  Jewish  collec- 
tors, who  were  the  chief  victims  of  Nazi  plunder- 
ing in  Western  Europe. 

By  the  restoration  of  these  looted  objects  to 
their  former  Jewish  owners,  a  grievous  wrong  has 
been  righted.  And  by  returning  the  dispersed 
objects  which  had  passed  from  public  collections 
in  Europe  to  private  hands  in  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  performed  a  great  public 
service.  It  is  a  service  not  only  to  the  nations 
which  have  regained  precious  symbols  of  their 
cultural  heritage  but  also  to  all  lovers  of  art  and 
literature,  who  will  find  these  valuable  objects 
once  more  available  to  the  public. 
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White  House  Office  press  release  dated  September  9 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  September  9  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  providing  for  the  administration  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954. 

Under  that  act  agricultural  surplus  commodi- 
ties, aggregating  $700  million  in  value,  may  be  sold 
abroad  for  local  currencies  over  a  period  of  3  years, 
and  such  commodities,  up  to  $300  million  in  value, 
may  be  given  to  friendly  peoples  in  the  event  of 
national  disaster  or  famine. 

The  Executive  order  assigns  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  primary  responsibility  for  sales  under 
the  act,  including  the  development  of  overseas 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities,  and  assigns 
primary  responsibility  for  the  grants  for  famine 
relief  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration. 

A  number  of  other  Federal  agencies  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration  of  these  activities. 
In  order  that  their  activities  may  be  properly 
coordinated,  the  President  has  established  an  in- 


teragency advisory  committee  which  will  be 
headed  by  a  representative  of  the  White  House 
Office. 

The  Executive  order  provides  that  the  local  cur- 
rency proceeds  of  overseas  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  the  act  shall  be  held  in  the 
custody  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  shall  be 
released  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  use  in  connection  with  the  purposes 
authorized  by  the  act.  Those  purposes  are:  (1) 
the  development  of  new  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities;  (2)  the  acquisition  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials;  (3)  the  procure- 
ment of  military  equipment,  materials,  and  facili- 
ties; (4)  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  friendly  countries;  (5)  the  promotion  of 
balanced  economic  development  and  trade  among 
nations;  (6)  the  payment  of  U.S.  obligations 
abroad;  (7)  the  promotion  of  multilateral  trade 
and  economic  development;  and  (8)  international 
educational  exchange  activities. 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  provides  a  supplementary 
means  of  dealing  with  existing  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural products  with  primary  emphasis  upon  the 
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objective  of  reducing  surplus  crops  through  over- 
seas marketing.  The  statute  provides  that  private 
trade  channels  shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  that  marketings  under  the  act  shall 
not  interfere  with  usual  U.S.  marketings  or  dis- 
rupt world  prices,  and  that  activities  under  the 
act  shall  be  carried  on  so  as  to  further  U.S. 
objectives  abroad. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  in  January  of 
this  year  on  the  subject  of  agriculture 1  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  our  food  stocks  can  be  used  for 
constructive  purposes  that  will  benefit  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  our  friends  abroad. 
"With  effective  administration,  mobilizing  the  total 
resources  of  Government  and  private  channels, 
substantial  strides  will  be  made  in  achieving  this 
goal. 

The  President,  in  connection  with  the  Executive 
order,  issued  an  important  policy  statement  con- 
cerning foreign  trade  as  related  to  agriculture. 
The  statement,  representing  the  work  of  an  inter- 
departmental committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Clarence  Francis,  special  consultant  to  the 
President,  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  9. 


TEXT  OF  POLICY  STATEMENT 

The  general  foreign  economic  and  trade  policy 
set  forth  in  the  President's  message  to  Congress 
of  March  30,  1954,2  is  applicable  to  and  in  the 
general  interest  of  American  agriculture.  United 
States  farm  programs,  both  short-run  and  long- 
run,  should  be  consistent  with  this  policy. 

United  States  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  stands  to  gain  from  such  a 
sustained  policy  of  expanding  world  trade,  based 
upon  the  most  productive  use  in  each  country  of 
the  available  labor,  natural  resources,  and  capital. 
Therefore,  it  is  in  the  long-run  interest  of  the 
American  farmer,  as  well  as  all  Americans,  for 
this  country  to  work  with  other  nations  in  a  mutual 
effort  to  expand  international  trade,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  fuller  convertibility  of  currencies,  the 
freer  movement  of  investment  capital,  and  the  in- 
terchange of  technical  and  scientific  information. 

Today,  the  United  States  agricultural  situation 
is  complicated  by  two  factors  on  the  domestic 

*H.  Doc.  292,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  transmitted  Jan.  11, 
1954. 

'Bttlletin  of  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602. 


front:  (1)  prices  of  many  farm  products  are  not 
competitive  with  world  prices;  and  (2)  produc- 
tion of  certain  farm  products  is  badly  out  of  bal- 
ance with  demand,  thus  creating  rapidly  mounting 
surplus  stocks  which  overhang  and  tend  to  unsettle 
both  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  Both  of  these 
factors  promise  to  remain  operative  for  some  time. 
It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  reckon  with  them 
in  any  formulation  of  an  agricultural  foreign 
trade  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Consistent  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
President's  message  of  March  30,  1954,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  our  agricultural  foreign  trade  policy 
take  into  account  the  position  of  other  countries 
and  that  our  policy  be  understood  by  them. 

Today,  the  magnitude  of  the  U.S.  holdings  of 
many  commodities  is  such  as  to  be  capable  of 
demoralizing  world  commodity  markets  should  a 
policy  of  reckless  selling  abroad  be  pursued.  This 
potential  greatly  alarms  other  countries  despite 
the  fact  that  past  behavior  of  the  United  States 
has  shown  no  intention  of  pursuing  a  harmful 
policy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  cannot  ac- 
cept the  role  of  limiting  its  sales  in  world  markets 
until  other  countries  have  disposed  of  their  pro- 
duction. The  adjustment  of  world  supply  to 
world  demand  will  require  adjustments  of  pro- 
duction in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  United 
States. 

The  capacity  of  certain  areas  of  the  world  to 
produce  food  and  fiber  in  excess  of  current  market 
takings  presents  a  basis  and  a  hope  for  improving 
living  standards  around  the  world — provided 
ways  can  be  found  for  improving  marketing  and 
distribution  systems  and  enlarging  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers.  This  represents  a  challenge 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  develop  sound  means 
for  utilizing  their  productive  capacity  in  the  im- 
provement of  living  standards. 

1.  The  world  supply  and  demand  situation  in 
agricultural  products  requires,  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  welfare,  an  orderly  and  gradual  liqui- 
dation of  our  surpluses.  Such  a  policy,  arrived 
at  with  the  full  knowledge  of  friendly  nations, 
would  go  far  to  eliminate  fear  arising  from 
uncertainty. 

2.  The  United  States  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
the  position  of  holding  its  own  supplies  off  the 
market  and  accumulating  surpluses  while  other 
countries  dispose  of  their  entire  production.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  the  United  States  will  offer  its  products 
at  competitive  prices.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  will  not  use  its  agricultural  sur- 
pluses to  impair  the  traditional  competitive  posi- 
tion of  friendly  countries  by  disrupting  world 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

3.  The  United  States  will  seek  in  cooperation 
with  friendly  countries  to  utilize  its  agricultural 
surpluses  to  increase  consumption  in  those  areas 
where  there  is  demonstrable  underconsumption 
and  where  practical  opportunities  for  increased 
consumption  exist  or  can  be  developed  in  a  con- 
structive manner.  The  United  States  will  attempt 
to  utilize  such  opportunities  in  a  manner  designed 
to  stimulate  economic  development  in  friendly 
countries  and  to  strengthen  their  security  position. 

4.  The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  move- 
ment of  goods  in  foreign  trade  is  dependent  upon 
the  enterprise  of  private  business — foreign  and 
domestic.  In  implementing  these  policies  with 
respect  to  agricultural  commodities,  the  U.  S. 
Government  will  seek  to  assure  conditions  of  com- 
merce permitting  the  private  trader  to  function 
effectively. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
CLARENCE  FRANCIS 

Dear  Mr.  Francis  :  The  Executive  order  which 
I  have  issued  today  establishing  administrative 
arrangements  for  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  provides,  as  you 
know,  for  an  Interagency  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tural Surplus  Disposal  with  a  representative  of 
the  White  House  Office  as  Chairman. 

I  request  you  to  assume  responsibility  for  or- 
ganizing this  Committee  and  to  serve  as  its  Chair- 
man. I  shall  look  to  you  for  advice  concerning 
policy  issues  that  may  develop. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  your  Committee 
I  shall  expect  you  to  be  guided  by  the  policy  state- 
ment concerning  foreign  trade  as  related  to  agri- 
culture which  I  have  approved  and  issued  today. 
I  regard  this  document  as  an  important  announce- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  this  Administration 
with  respect  to  agricultural  foreign  economic 
policy.  It  should  generate  confidence  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  to  our  purposes  in  this  vital 
area  of  international  economic  relations. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
AGENCY  HEADS » 

I  have  today  issued  an  Executive  order  provid- 
ing for  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  further  define 
relationships  among  the  several  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  which  will  have  key  responsi- 
bilities in  assuring  successful  administration  of 
this  program. 

The  act  provides  for  the  use  of  surplus  com- 
modities to  further  many  of  our  existing  domestic 
and  foreign  programs,  and  in  some  instances,  it 
expands  or  liberalizes  them.  These  programs  are 
currently  carried  on  by  many  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Accordingly,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the 
administration  of  the  new  act  in  those  agencies  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  make  their  proper 
contribution  in  connection  with  the  disposition  of 
agricultural  surpluses. 

The  very  fact  that  a  number  of  agencies  have  a 
responsibility  in  one  or  another  aspect  of  surplus 
disposition  makes  effective  coordination  absolutely 
essential.  It  is  therefore  directed  that  a  commit- 
tee, to  be  known  as  "The  Interagency  Committee 
on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal,"  be  established 
to  assist  the  agencies  concerned  in  bringing  into 
harmonious  action,  consistent  with  the  over-all 
policy  objectives  of  this  Government,  the  various 
agricultural  surplus  disposal  activities  vested  in 
them  by,  or  assigned  to  them  pursuant  to,  the  Act. 
The  Committee  should  be  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  White  House  Office,  as  chairman, 
and  one  representative  of  each  Government  depart- 
ment and  agency  which  is,  consonant  with  law, 
designated  by  the  Chairman  to  have  representa- 
tion on  the  committee.  I  shall  look  to  the  Chair- 
man to  advise  me  concerning  policy  issues  which 
arise.  I  shall  expect  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  assure  the  effective  coordination  of  day-to-day 
operations  through  appropriate  interagency  rela- 
tionships. 

The  following  arrangements  are  prescribed  in 

3  Sent  on  Sept.  9  to  the  following :  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Clarence  Francis,  Special  Consultant  to  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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order  to  facilitate  the  best  administration  of  the 
Act: 

1.  Existing  pertinent  interagency  coordination 
arrangements  are  to  be  followed. 

•2.  This  program  must  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  and  in  furtherance  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives.  I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  the  officer  responsible  for  advising 
and  assisting  me  in  the  formulation  and  control  of 
foreign  policy.  I  look  to  him  as  the  channel  of 
authority  within  the  executive  branch  on  foreign 
policy  as  I  do  to  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Treasury  in  their  respective  fields. 

3.  The  delegation  to  the  State  Department  of 
responsibility  for  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments is  intended  to  give  recognition  to  State 
Department's  central  responsibility  in  this  area. 
Other  agencies  directly  concerned  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  negotiation,  however,  must  continue 
to  carry  substantial  responsibility  in  such  negotia- 
tions. Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  these  other 
agencies  will  conduct  day-to-day  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  foreign  governments  in  im- 
plementing basic  agreements  reached  with  such 
governments.  Such  discussions,  of  course,  must  be 
in  conformance  with  the  foreign  policy  responsi- 
bilities of  the  State  Department  and  the  chiefs  of 
our  diplomatic  missions. 

4.  It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to  coordi- 
nate United  States  programs  affecting  other  na- 
tions. For  this  reason,  the  accompanying  Execu- 
tive order  makes  this  program  subject  to  my 
previous  instructions  with  respect  to  coordination 
of  United  States  activities  in  foreign  countries. 
Under  those  instructions,  the  chief  of  the  diplo- 
matic mission  is  the  principal  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  each  country  and  has  full  responsibility 
and  authority  for  assuring  effective  action  in  that 
country. 

5.  In  order  to  coordinate  most  effectively  the 
various  agricultural  surplus  disposal  programs 
abroad,  I  shall  expect  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  facilities,  services  and  experience  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration. 

6.  I  am  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  provide  the  focal  point  in  the  Government  for 
assisting  private  enterprise  with  respect  to  barter 
transactions  referred  to  in  the  act.  This  arrange- 
ment would  be  one  more  step  toward  assuring  the 
maximum  utilization  of  private  channels  in  the 
execution  of  this  program. 

7.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  shall  utilize  the  facilities  and  services 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
purchase  and  handling  of  materials  under  section 
104(b)  of  the  act. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  stated  in  my  message 
on  Agriculture  that  surplus  agricultural  stocks  can 
be  used  for  constructive  purposes  that  will  benefit 


the  people  of  the  United  States  and  our  friends 
abroad.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  a  major 
step  forward  in  achieving  that  broad  objective. 
With  effective  administration,  mobilizing  the  total 
resources  of  Government  and  private  channels  of 
trade,  we  should  make  substantial  strides  towards 
achieving  the  above  goals. 

I  have  forwarded  an  identical  letter  to  the  other 
officers  of  the  Government  principally  concerned 
with  carrying  out  the  Executive  order. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10560 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  301 
of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code  (65  Stat.  713)  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  order,  the  functions  conferred  upon 
the  President  by  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  are  hereby  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Section  2.  Foreign  Operations  Administration.  The 
functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  Title  II  of  the 
Act  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration. 

Section  3.  Department  of  State,  (a)  The  functions  of 
negotiating  and  entering  into  agreements  with  friendly 
nations  or  organizations  of  friendly  nations  conferred 
upon  the  President  by  the  Act  are  hereby  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  All  functions  under  the  Act,  however  vested,  dele- 
gated, or  assigned,  shall  be  subject  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  such  policy  relates  to  the  said 
functions. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Part  III  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10476  of  August  1,  1953  (18  F.  R.  4537,  ff.),6  are  hereby 
extended  and  made  applicable  to  functions  provided  for  in 
the  Act  and  to  United  States  agencies  and  personnel  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  abroad  of  the  said  func- 
tions. 

Section  4.  Foreign  currencies,  (a)  There  are  hereby 
delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (1) 
so  much  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  the  Act  as  consists  of  fixing  from  time  to  time  the 
amounts  of  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  Title  I 
of  the  Act  to  be  used  for  each  of  the  several  purposes  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (a)  to  (h),  inclusive,  of  section  104 
of  the  Act,  and  (2)  the  function  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  last  proviso  in  section  104  of  the  Act  of  waiv- 


4 19  Fed.  Reg.  5927. 

5  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24, 1953,  p.  240. 
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ing  the  applicability  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  purchase,  custody, 
deposit,  transfer,  and  sale  of  foreign  currencies  received 
under  the  Act. 

(c)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
limit  section  3  of  this  order  and  the  foregoing  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  limit  subsection  (a)  above. 

(d)  Purposes  described  in  the  lettered  paragraphs  of 
section  104  of  the  Act  shall  be  carried  out,  with  foreign 
currencies  made  available  pursuant  to  section  4  (a)  of  this 
order,  as  follows : 

(1)  Those  under  section  104  (a)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Those  under  section  104  (b)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  The  function,  conferred 
upon  the  President  by  that  section,  of  determining  from 
time  to  time  materials  to  be  purchased  or  contracted  for 
for  a  supplemental  stockpile  is  hereby  delegated  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

(3)  Those  under  section  104  (c)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(4)  Those  under  sections  104  (d),  (e),  and  (g)  of  the 
Act   by   the   Foreign   Operations   Administration.     The 


function,  conferred  upon  the  President  by  section  104  (g) 
of  the  Act,  of  determining  the  manner  in  which  the  loans 
provided  for  in  the  said  section  104  (g)  shall  be  made, 
is  hereby  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration. 

(5)  Those  under  section  104  (f)  of  the  Act  by  the 
respective  agencies  of  the  Government  having  authority 
to  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad. 

(6)  Those  under  section  104  (h)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

Section  5.  Reports  to  Congress.  The  functions  under 
section  108  of  the  Act,  with  respect  to  making  reports  to 
Congress,  are  reserved  to  the  President. 

Section  6.  Definition.  As  used  in  this  order  the  term 
"the  Act"  means  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  approved  July  10, 
1954,  68  Stat.  454)  and  includes,  except  as  may  be  in- 
appropriate, the  provisions  thereof  amending  other  laws. 


/^)  CjL3~y  £-/>0'£<-<-**-  A*K*SS 


The  White  House, 
September  9,  1954. 


Sweden  Removes  Import  License 
Requirements  on  Some  Items 

Press  release  533  dated  September  25 

The  following  joint  statement  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  State  was  released  on 

September  25 : 

The  U.S.  Government  notes  with  satisfaction 
the  Swedish  Government's  decision  to  liberalize 
its  dollar  trade  effective  October  1,  by  removing 
import  license  requirements  from  a  large  number 
of  commodities  which  until  now  have  been  subject 
to  tight  licensing  and  foreign  exchange  control. 
This  free  list  covers  about  45  percent  of  total 
Swedish  imports  in  1953. 

Simultaneously,  the  Swedish  Government  an- 
nounced that  goods  which  are  not  on  this  free  list 
but  are  free-listed  for  Western  European  and 
certain  other  countries  (Oeec1  free  list)  will  be 
imported  from  the  dollar  area  in  greater  quan- 
tities, either  directly  from  the  dollar  area  or  in- 
directly from  those  non-dollar  areas.  The  Swedish 
Government  also  announced  that  it  will  continue 


1  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
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to  investigate  the  possibility  of  adding  other  items 
to  the  dollar  free  list. 

While  all  details  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  dollar  free  list  is  composed  of 
raw  materials,  semimanufactures,  and  a  large 
number  of  finished  goods.  Included  in  the  list 
among  other  items  are  almost  all  chemical  prod- 
ucts, all  hides  and  skins,  rubber  products,  wood 
goods,  all  paper  other  than  newsprint,  textile  raw 
materials,  yarn,  cord  fabrics,  shoes,  hats,  and  stone, 
clay,  and  glass  products  of  various  kinds. 

Extensive  free-listing  is  also  applicable  to  en- 
gineering products.  All  manufactures  of  iron  and 
metal,  the  greater  part  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
and  all  machines,  apparatus,  and  instruments, 
with  the  exception  of  cameras,  projectors,  and 
musical  instruments,  are  free-listed.  Also  in- 
cluded are  equipment  for  railways,  streetcars,  mo- 
torcycles, and  bicycles.  In  the  field  of  foodstuffs, 
imports  are  free-listed  among  others  for  dried 
fruits  and  raisins,  rice,  canned  fish  and  canned 
fruits,  juices,  and  a  number  of  other  products. 
Finally,  the  list  includes  raw  materials  for  plas- 
tics and  a  large  number  of  products  of  less  im- 
portance such  as  small  boxes,  handbags,  fishing 
tackle,  tobacco  pipes,  fountain  pens,  and  many 
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other  consumer  goods.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  free  list  includes  a  great  majority  of  the 
commodities  on  which  Sweden  granted  tariff  con- 
cessions to  the  United  States  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Such  details  as  are  now  available  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  European  Division,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  and  from  all  field  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  will  also  have 
the  information  on  additional  details  to  be  released 
later  by  the  Swedish  Government. 

In  announcing  these  actions,  the  Swedish  Gov- 


ernment referred  to  the  discussions  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  Western  Europe  on  the  prob- 
lem of  attaining  a  more  general  system  of  cur- 
rency convertibility.  Sweden  thus  joins  a  number 
of  other  Western  European  countries  in  efforts  to 
improve  productivity  and  reduce  costs  and  prices 
by  increased  competition.  This  voluntary  action 
by  the  Swedish  Government  is  commendable  not 
only  as  an  aid  to  expanded  dollar  trade  with  Eu- 
rope, which  the  United  States  Government  values 
highly,  but  also  as  another  example  of  construc- 
tive policy  by  countries  whose  financial  positions 
permit  measures  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings » 

Adjourned  During  September  1954 

XXVII  Art  Biennale 

XV  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

Unesco  International  Seminar  on  Adult  Education  in  Rural  Areas  . 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 5th  Session. 

8th  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

International  Scientific  Radio  Union :  11th  General  Assembly     .    . 

Congress  of  the  Life-Saving  Federation 

Wmo  Executive  Committee:  5th  Session 

Interparliamentary  Union:  43d  Conference 

Unesco  Regional  Seminar  on  the  Arts  and  Crafts  in  General 
Education  and  Community  Life. 

U.N.  World  Conference  on  Population 

International  Mathematical  Union:  2d  General  Assembly  .... 

International  ElectrotechnicalCommission:50th  Anniversary  Meeting  . 

International  Society  of  Cell  Biology:  8th  International  Congress  . 

Fao  Third  Regional  Meeting  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Programs 
and  Outlook  in  Latin  America. 

First  International  Congress  and  Second  International  Seminar 
on  Vocational  Guidance. 

10th  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians 

Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Conference 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee  Meeting  .    .    . 

Icao  Legal  Committee:  10th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee  Meeting    .    . 

International  Sugar  Council:  1st  Meeting  of  2d  Session 

Itu  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccir)  :  Study 
Group  IX 

Who  Regional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific:  5th  Session  .    . 

27th  International  Congress  of  Industrial  Chemistry 


Venice June-Sept.  30 

Venice July  6-Sept.  7 

Denmark Aug.  14-Sept.  4 

New  York Aug.  20-Sept.  13 

Edinburgh Aug.  22-Sept.  12 

The  Hague Aug.  23-Sept.  2 

Algiers Aug.  24-Sept.  5 

Geneva Aug.  25-Sept.  11 

Vienna      Aug.  27-Sept.  2 

Tokyo Aug.  28-Sept.  25 

Rome Aug.  31-Sept.  10 

The  Hague Aug.  31-Sept.  1 

Philadelphia Sept.  1-16 

Leiden Sept.  1-7 

Buenos  Aires Sept.  1-10 

Bonn Sept.  1-15 

Amsterdam Sept.  2-9 

Manila Sept.  6-8 

London Sept.  6-10 

Montreal      Sept.  7-28* 

London Sept.  7-10 

London      Sept.  8-10 

Geneva Sept.  10-22 

Manila Sept.  10-16 

Brussels Sept.  11-19 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences  Sept.  24,  1954.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is_  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Unesco,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  U.N.,  United 
Nations;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Fao,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Icao,  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization;  Itu,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  Ccir,  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee 
(Comite-  consultatif  internationale  des  radio  communications);  Who,  World  Health  Organization;  Paso,  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Organization;  Ecafe,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Ilo,  International  Labor,  Organization; 
Gatt,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  Icem,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  Nato, 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Adjourned  During  September  1954 — Continued 

Fao  Meeting  on  Desert  Locust  Control Rome Sept.  13-17 

International   Union   of   Geodesy   and   Geophysics:  10th   General     Rome Sept.  14-29 

Assembly 

International  Technical  Committee  for  the  Prevention  and  Extin-     Rouen      Sept.  16-19 

guishing  of  Fire:  Meeting  of  Permanent  Council 

International  Federation  for  Documentation:  21st  Conference  .    .    .    Belgrade Sept.  19-26 

Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  24th  Session Rome Sept.  20-25 

IX  International  Exposition  of  Preserved  Foodstuffs  and  Packing    .    Parma  (Italy) Sept.  20-30 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  Inter-     Washington Sept.  24-29 

national  Monetary  Fund:  9th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards  of 

Governors 

In  Session  as  of  September  30,  1954 

International  Exposition  and  Trade  Fair Sao  Paulo Aug.  21- 

Unesco  International  Seminar  for  Museum  Staff  and  Educators  .    .    Athens Sept.  12- 

Consultative  Committee  for  Economic  Development  in  South  and     Ottawa Sept.  20- 

Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"):  Officials  Meeting. 

Icao  Air  Navigation  Commission:  17th  Session Montreal Sept.  21- 

U.N.  General  Assembly:   9th  Regular  Session New  York Sept.  21- 

Icao  Air  Transport  Committee:  23d  Session Montreal Sept.  27- 

Fao  Council:  20th  Session Rome Sept.  27- 

Icao  Council:  23d  Session Montreal Sept.  28- 

Nine-Power  Conference London Sept.  28- 


Scheduled  October  1-December  31,  1954 

International  Congress  of  Chronometry 

International  Philatelic  and  Postal  Exhibition 

Consultative  Committee  for  Economic  Development  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan") :  Ministerial  Meeting 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Fertilizers:  4th  Meeting 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Rice  Breeding:  5th  Meeting 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  23d  Meeting 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  42d  Annual 
Meeting. 

Itu  International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee:  XVII  Ple- 
nary Assembly 

Icao  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting:  3d  Session  . 

10th  General  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 

Unesco  Seminar  for  Leaders  of  Youth  Movements 

Caribbean  Commission  -  Unesco  Joint  Conference  on  Education 
and  Small-Scale  Farming  in  Relation  to  Community  Develop- 
ment 

2d  International  Meeting  of  Communications 

U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  4th  Session    .    .    . 

Paso  14th  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  and  6th  Meeting  of 
the  Regional  Committee  of  Who 

General  Assembly  of  the  International  Commission  of  Criminal 
Police:  23d  Session 

Fao  International  Rice  Commission:  4th  Session 

Ilo  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  5th  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:  13th  Session 

International  Wheat  Council:  16th  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Railway  Subcommittee:  3d  Session  and  Working 
Party  on  Prevention  and  Speedy  Disposal  of  Claims. 

Southeast  Asia  Communications  Coordinating  Meeting 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  24th  Meeting 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission :  2d  Meeting    .    . 

Ilo  Metal  Trades  Committee:  5th  Session 

U.N.  Ecafe  Working  Party  of  Experts  on  the  Aspects  of  Economic 
Development  Programs. 

Gatt  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business  .    . 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  9th  Session  of  Contracting 
Parties. 

International  Exposition  in  Bogota 

Unesco  Executive  Board 

U.N.  Ecafe  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepa- 
rations of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

Unesco  Budget  Committee 

Unesco  Executive  Board 

Fao  European   Forestry  Commission  and   Working  Party  on  Af- 
forestation. 
14th  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy .    . 


Paris Oct.  1- 

New  Delhi Oct.  1- 

Ottawa Oct.  4- 

Tokyo Oct.  4— 

Tokyo Oct.  4- 

Santiago Oct.  4— 

Paris Oct.  4- 

Geneva Oct.  4- 

Montreal Oct.  5- 

Paris Oct.  5- 

Habana Oct.  5- 

Port-au-Spain Oct.  6- 

Genoa Oct.  6- 

Tokyo Oct.  6- 

Santiago Oct.  7- 

Rome Oct.  9- 

Tokyo Oct.  11- 

Geneva Oct.  11- 

Noumea  (New  Caledonia)     .  Oct.  11- 

London Oct.  12- 

Tokyo Oct.  13- 

Bangkok Oct.  18- 

Santiago Oct.  22- 

Vancouver Oct.  25- 

Geneva Oct.  25- 

Bangkok Oct.  25- 

Geneva Oct.  26- 

Geneva Oct.  28- 

Bogota Oct.  29- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Oct.  31- 

Bangkok Nov.  1- 

Montevideo Nov.  1- 

Montevideo Nov.  1- 

Geneva Nov.  3- 

Luxembourg Nov.  7- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  October  1-December  31,  1954 — Continued 

International  Philatelical  Exposition 

Fao  3d  Inter-American  Meeting  on  Livestock  Production 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  127th  Session 

U.N.  Ecafe  Mineral  Resources  Subcommittee:  1st  Session     .... 

Fao  Meeting  on  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Rice  Situation 

Unesco  General  Conference:  8th  Session 

Third  Inter-American  Accounting  Conference 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women :  10th  General  Assembly  .    . 

Customs  Cooperation  Council 

Icao  Special  European-Mediterranean  Communications  Meeting  . 

Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy  (4th  Extraordinary 
Meeting  of  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council). 

Icem  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Draft  Rules  and  Regulations  .    .    . 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

Ilo  8th  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians 

International  Sugar  Council:  Second  Session 

Icem  Subcommittee  on  Finance:  6th  Session 

Caribbean  Commission:  19th  Meeting 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration:  8th  Ses- 
sion. 

Nato  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council 

Fao  Fourth  World  Forestry  Congress 

Inter-American  Seminar  on  Secondary  Education 


Sao  Paulo Nov.  7- 

Buenos  Aires Nov.  8- 

Rome Nov.  8- 

Bangkok Nov.  8- 

Rangoon Nov.  11- 

Montevideo Nov.  12- 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  14- 

Port-au-Prince Nov.  14- 

Brussels Nov.  15- 

Paris Nov.  16- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Nov.  22- 

Geneva Nov.  22- 

London Nov.  22- 

London Nov.  23- 

Geneva Nov.  23- 

London Nov.  24- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Cayenne  (French  Guiana)     .  Nov.  29- 

Geneva Nov.  30- 

Paris November* 

Dehra  Dun  (India)     ....  Dec.  11- 

Santiago Dec.  29- 


Chinese  Communist  Attacks 
on  Free  World  Shipping 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
UjS.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations s 

I  am  making  public  today  for  the  first  time  an 
official  list,  recently  completed,  which  shows  that 
the  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  British  airliner 
off  Hainan  Island  last  July  22 2  was  but  the  latest 
of  at  least  39  warlike  acts  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists against  the  ships  and  aircraft  of  free  na- 
tions in  the  last  4  years.  This  is  issued  for  the 
information  of  the  public.     It  speaks  for  itself. 

When  the  attack  off  Hainan  took  place,  not  only 
1  the  United  States  and  Britain,  whose  citizens  lost 
their  lives,  but  people  all  over  the  world  were 
alarmed  at  this  action  against  humanity  and  in- 
ternational law.  My  purpose  in  making  public 
this  list  of  38  additional  attacks  is  to  show  that  the 
Hainan  shooting  was  no  isolated  incident  but  part 
of  a  pattern  of  constant  aggressive  pressure 
against  the  free  world. 

1  Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on 
Sept.  19   (U.S./U.N.  press  release  1956  dated  Sept.  17). 
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This  tabulation  shows  26  incidents  involving  the 
British  flag,  5  involving  the  United  States,  2  in- 
volving Denmark,  2  involving  Panama,  and  one 
each  involving  Norway,  France,  and  Portugal. 

In  turn,  this  series  of  acts  of  piracy  must  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  still  larger  pattern.  I  refer  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  record  in  Korea ;  the  cam- 
paigns of  extermination  against  the  Chinese  people 
themselves,  in  which  millions  have  lost  their  lives ; 
the  boast  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  that 
they  have  the  second  largest  army  in  the  world — 
second  only  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Within  this 
larger  pattern,  the  many  violent  actions  off  the 
Chinese  coast  over  the  past  4  years  seem  to  reveal 
the  basic  character  of  the  Red  Chinese  regime — 
a  regime  committed  to  any  means  whatever,  but 
especially  to  violence,  in  order  to  achieve  its  aims 
of  conquest. 

From  July  1950  through  June  1954  the  Chinese 
Communists  made  38  attacks  on  foreign  ships  and 
aircraft,  as  follows: 

1950 

July  20, 1950:  British  S.S.  Tak  Shing  was  fired  on  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  shore  batteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Lafsami, 
the  ship's  location  possibly  within  2  miles  of  Lafsami. 

July  2/t,  1950:  The  Panamanian  ship  S.S.  Flying  Dragon 
was  fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  on 
Lafsami.     The  ship  was  hit. 
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August  2, 1950:  An  Air  France  plane  was  fired  on  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  A/A  guns,  Ladrone  Island. 

August  3, 1950:  The  300-ton  British  freighter  Nambee  was 
fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  on  the  Nam 
Shan  Islands.     There  were  no  hits  and  no  casualties. 

August  6,  1950:  The  American  ship  S.S.  Steel  Rover  was 
fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  in  the  Lama 
Island  group ;  the  ship  was  just  entering  Hong  Kong. 

August  7, 1950:  The  British  ship  S.S.  Hand  Sang  was  fired 
on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  in  the  Lama 
Islands ;  the  ship  was  just  outside  Hong  Kong  waters ; 
two  British  officers  were  slightly  wounded. 

August  8,  1950:  The  Norwegian  ship  S.S.  Pleasantville 
was  fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  in  the 
Lama  Islands.     The  ship  was  just  outside  Hong  Kong. 

August  13, 1950:  A  Pacific  Overseas  Airways  plane,  under 
U.S.  flag,  was  fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  machine 
guns  from  an  island  near  Macao. 

August  17,  1950:  The  British  destroyer  Concord  was  re- 
peatedly shelled  by  Chinese  Communist  batteries  on  the 
Lama  Islands,  then  by  batteries  on  the  Ling  Ting  Islands. 
One  enlisted  man  was  wounded. 

September  16, 1950:  The  British  ship  S.S.  Sing  Hing  was 
fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  from  the 
Lama  Island  group. 

September  17,  1950:  The  British  ship  S.S.  Mahadevi  was 
fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  in  the  Lama 
Island  group. 

October  7, 1950:  The  Danish  S.S.  Emilie  Maersk  was  fired 
on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  on  the  Lama 
Island  group. 

November  7,  1950:  Portuguese  sloop  Goncalo  Velho  was 
fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  on  the 
Lafsami  Islands.  The  ship  was  just  outside  Hong  Kong 
waters  on  the  regular  Hong  Kong-Macao  route. 

December  8, 1950:  A  Panamanian  flagship  was  shelled  by 
Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  off  Wu  Tu  Island, 
near  Amoy.     No  damage,  no  casualties. 

December  9, 1950:  The  British  tug  Allegiance  was  fired  on 
by  shore  batteries  at  Putao  (Pak  Leak)  Island,  in  the 
Wan  Shan  Island  group.  The  tug  was  returning  from 
the  rescue  of  the  Philippine  S.S.  Joseph  S.  The  master 
and  two  crew  members  were  slightly  injured. 

1951 

February  13,  1951:  The  British-registered  Caltex  II,  a 
motor  vessel,  was  shelled  by  Chinese  Communist  shore 
batteries  on  Ling  Ting  Island.  The  ship  was  outside 
Hong  Kong  waters.  The  British  master  and  British  chief 
officer  were  injured. 

April  10, 1951 :  The  British  ship  Jade  Leaf  on  its  way  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Chuen  Chow  was  forced  by  weather  con- 
ditions to  anchor  near  Namao  Island,  off  Swatow.  The 
master  did  not  know  that  the  area  was  prohibited.  The 
ship  was  fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore-battery 
maehineguns.     The  ship  was  hit  once  and  there  were  no 


casualties.  Later,  while  entering  Swatow,  the  ship  was 
buzzed  by  unidentified  planes. 

April  16,  1951:  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries  on 
outer  Ling  Ting  Islands  fired  on  the  British  S.S.  Victoria 
Peak  causing  some  of  the  cargo  to  ignite. 

May  3,  1951:  The  British  tug,  Caroline  Holier,  while  tow- 
ing barge,  was  fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  shore  bat- 
teries on  the  Ling  Ting  islands. 

June  8,  1951:  The  British  S.S.  Edith  Holier  was  shelled 
by  Chinese  Communist  armed  junk  and  shore  batteries 
near  Hong  Kong. 

June  8,  1951:  The  Danish  ship  Harieskou,  while  going 
up  the  Pearl  River  estuary,  was  shelled  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist island  batteries. 

August  12,  1951:  Enroute  Hong  Kong  to  Chuanchow,  the 
British  S.S.  Jade  Leaf  took  shelter  in  Tang  Sang  harbor. 
The  ship,  being  mistaken  for  Nationalist,  was  attacked 
by  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  attack  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  the  boatswain. 

September  2,  1951:  Between  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  the 
British  flag  Yu  Hen,  on  the  regular  Hong  Kong-Macao 
run,  was  fired  on  by  a  Chinese  small  craft. 

November  26,  1951:  A  vessel  off  Swatow  fired  on  a  U.S. 
Navy  plane. 

1952 

January  1952:  The  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company's  oil 
lighter  BPM  88,  sailing  under  British  flag,  was  intercepted 
and  detained  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  on  the  fringe 
of  Hong  Kong  territorial  waters. 

September  25,  1952:  On  the  regular  Hong  Kong-Macao 
route  the  British  flag  S.S.  Tak  Shing  was  fired  on  and 
detained  by  an  armed  Chinese  Communist  naval  vessel. 
The  Tak  Shing  was  taken  to  Lafsami  Island  where  two 
passengers  were  removed. 

September  25,  1952:  In  answer  to  the  distress  call,  the 
H.M.S.  Mounts  Bay  and  consort  arrived  to  give  escort 
to  the  Tak  Shing  to  Hong  Kong.  While  still  in  British 
territorial  water,  4  miles  from  Lafsami,  Chinese  Com- 
munist shore  batteries  fired  on  the  Mounts  Bay.  The 
Mounts  Bay  returned  fire  and  silenced  the  batteries. 

October  13,  1952:  While  pursuing  a  suspected  smuggling 
junk,  a  Hong  Kong  revenue  launch  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ling  Ting  Island  was  fired  on  by  a  Chinese  Communist 
shore  battery. 

November  2, 1952:  A  Chinese  Communist  armed  junk  took 
into  custody  two  British  seamen  in  a  whale  boat  sailing 
around  Hong  Kong  Island — about  half  way  between  Lama 
Island  and  the  Ling  Ting  Islands.  The  men  were  taken  to 
Canton,  questioned  intensively,  and  were  returned  to 
Hong  Kong  on  March  19,  1953,  having  been  detained  for 
mora  than  4  months. 

1953 

January  18, 1953:  Chinese  Communist  A/A  fire  off  Swatow 
shot  down  U.S.N.  Neptune  plane.  U.S.C.G.  Mariner 
crashed  taking  off  after  rescue.     U.S.  destroyer  fired  on  by 
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shore  batteries,  later  chased  by  hostile  craft.  Total  cas- 
ualties were  eleven  missing. 

March  21,  1953:  Chinese  Communist  gunboat  seized  U.S. 
yacht  Kert  about  5  miles  west  of  Lantau  Island,  6-7  miles 
north  of  Lafsami.  The  following  Americans  were  taken 
into  custody  and  not  released  until  September  1954: 
Richard  Applegate,  Benjamin  Krasner,  and  Donald  Dixon. 
Three  Chinese,  who  were  with  the  Americans,  have  not 
been  released. 

April  30,  1953:  A  Chinese  Communist  gunboat  attacked 
a  British-registered  motor  junk  in  international  waters 
near  Soko  Island  and  Sang  Lau  Point  off  the  southwest 
tip  of  Lantau  Island.  After  taking  refuge  in  British 
waters,  a  Chinese  Communist  gunboat  and  four  Commu- 
nists in  naval  uniform  pursued  the  junk  and  after  some 
shooting  took  it.  The  Hong  Kong  Marine  Department 
later  rescued  the  crew. 

May  25,  1953:  As  it  was  leaving  Amoy,  the  British  S.S. 
Nioelock  received  small  arms  fire  from  Communist-held 
Hu  Hsu  Island. 

June  30,  1953:  At  Scrag  Point  Chinese  Communist  shore 
batteries  fired  on  the  S.S.  Hydralock  of  British  registry. 

September  9, 1953:  A  Chinese  Communist  gunboat  fired  on 
Hong  Kong  ML  1323  in  disputed  waters  in  the  Pearl  River 
estuary.  Resulting  casualties :  6  British  navy  crew  mem- 
bers and  one  captain  of  the  Royal  Hong  Kong  defense  force 
killed. 

November  11,  1953:  Chinese  Communist  shore  batteries 
fired  on  S.S.  Inchulva,  under  British  flag,  while  entering 
Wenchow. 

November  12, 1953:  The  S.S.  Inchulva  again  attempted  to 
enter  Wenchow.    It  was  again  shelled  with  no  damage. 

1954 

June  4,  1954:  Chinese  Communists  took  British  forces 
yacht  Elinor  which,  while  on  a  pleasure  cruise,  entered 
Chinese  Communist  waters  through  navigational  error. 
2  officers  and  7  men  aboard  were  detained  till  July  10. 


Chinese  Representation 
in  the  United  Nations 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

Madam  President,  let  me  first  of  all  express  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  appreciation  for  the 
statesmanlike  address  with  which  you  have  just 
favored  us,  and  let  me  say  too  that  we  take  great 
satisfaction  in  the  way  in  which  you  have  con- 


ducted yourself  as  president  of  this  General  As- 
sembly during  the  year  just  ending. 

Let  me  also,  as  representing  the  host  country, 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  delegates  and  the 
alternates,  expressing  the  hope  that  your  stay  here 
will  be  fruitful  and  enjoyable. 

Now,  Madam  President,  for  reasons  which  are 
well  known,  the  United  States  will  not  engage  in 
a  discussion  of  the  substance  of  this  question  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  we  will  make  a  motion  as  fol- 
lows :  I  move  that  the  Assembly  decide  not  to  con- 
sider at  its  Ninth  Session  during  the  current  year 
any  proposals  to  exclude  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  China  or  to  seat 
representatives  of  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Logically,  this  motion  takes  precedence  over  the 
Soviet  proposal,2  and  therefore  I  ask  that  rule  93 
of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  be  invoked.  This  rule 
reads  as  follows :  "If  two  or  more  proposals  relate 
to  the  same  question,  the  General  Assembly  shall, 
unless  it  decides  otherwise,  vote  on  the  proposals 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  submitted. 
The  General  Assembly  may  after  each  vote  on  a 
proposal  decide  whether  to  vote  on  the  next  pro- 
posal."   That  is  the  end  of  rule  93. 

That  rule,  you  will  observe,  gives  the  Assembly 
the  power  to  decide  questions  of  precedence,  and 
I  accordingly  ask  the  Assembly  to  decide  to  vote 
first  on  my  motion.  Put  that  first,  and  then  I  will 
ask  to  vote  on  the  motion  itself. 

I  therefore  ask  the  chair  to  put  the  following 
proposal  to  the  Assembly,  that  the  Assembly  de- 
cides to  consider  first  the  motion  just  offered  by 
the  representative  of  the  United  States.  Then 
after  that  motion  has  been  voted  on,  it  would  then 
be  in  order  to  vote  on  the  substantial  proposal 
which  I  have  made.3 


1  Made  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Ninth  General  As- 
sembly on  Sept.  21  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  1958). 


2  The  Soviet  draft  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  A/L.  176) 
proposed  that  representatives  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  take  the  seat  of  China  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  in  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

'The  Assembly  decided  to  consider  the  U.S.  motion 
first,  by  a  vote  of  45-7  (Burma,  Byelorussia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Sweden,  Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.),  with  5 
abstentions.  The  U.S.  draft  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  A/L. 
177)  was  then  approved  by  a  vote  of  43-11  (Burma, 
Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  India,  Norway. 
Poland,  Sweden,  Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia),  with 
6  abstentions. 
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Status  of  Tariff  Concessions 
Under  GATT 

Press  release  517  dated  September  20 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Public  views  were  requested  on  September  21 
regarding  the  status  of  tariff  concessions  granted 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  modification  of  article 
XXVIII  of  the  agreement. 

Article  XXVIII,  as  it  stands  at  present,  pro- 
vides that  on  or  after  July  1,  1955,  any  country 
may  withdraw  tariff  commitments  with  regard  to 
any  particular  product,  However,  a  country 
wishing  to  withdraw  a  concession  first  must  try  to 
reach  some  basis  of  agreement  with  other  inter- 
ested contracting  parties  concerning  such  with- 
drawal. A  possible  basis  for  agreement  would  be 
the  granting  of  new  concessions  as  compensation 
for  the  withdrawn  concession.  If  such  efforts  to 
arrive  at  agreement  fail,  the  country  can  never- 
theless proceed  with  its  intended  action  and  the 
other  interested  country  then  becomes  free  to  with- 
draw equivalent  concessions  in  order  to  restore 
balance  in  the  agreement. 

Because  of  concern  that  extensive  use  of  the  uni- 
lateral procedure  might  lead  to  a  rather  rapid 
increase  in  world  tariffs,  the  date  at  which  this  pro- 
cedure might  become  available,  which  originally 
was  January  1,  1951,  has  twice  been  postponed. 
Proposals  to  modify  the  application  of  article 
XXVIII  are  expected  to  be  made  at  the  coming 
Ninth  Session  of  the  General  Agreement  which 
opens  on  October  28. 

Interested  persons  may  express  views  with  re- 
gard to  any  aspect  of  this  matter,  including  the 
general  question  of  modification  of  the  article,  as 
well  as  possible  changes  in  individual  concessions 
which  the  United  States  has  received  or  granted. 
Such  views  will  be  carefully  considered  before  a 
final  decision  is  reached  as  to  the  U.S.  position. 
Certain  views  on  this  subject  were  presented  at  the 
hearings  on  the  Gatt  review  of  September  13 
through  September  17,  held  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
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tion  to  the  review  session.1  These  views  will  be 
made  available  to  the  trade-agreements  organiza- 
tion for  consideration  along  with  information  and 
views  presented  at  the  coming  hearings. 

Written  views  should  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  the  interde- 
partmental organization  which  receives  views  with 
regard  to  trade  agreement  matters,  by  October  18. 
Public  hearings  will  also  be  held  by  the  committee, 
opening  on  October  18  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
National  Archives  Building,  Eighth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  Appli- 
cations for  appearances  before  the  committee 
should  be  made  by  October  6  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  brief  or  by  a  preliminary  out- 
line indicating  as  specifically  as  possible  the  sub- 
ject on  which  the  individual  wishes  to  be  heard. 
A  written  brief  must  in  all  cases  be  submitted  be- 
fore the  individual  makes  his  appearance.  Appli- 
cations to  be  heard  should  be  made  to  the  Chair- 
man, Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Article  XXVIII  now  provides,  in  effect : 

1.  On  or  after  July  1,  1955,2  any  contracting 
party  may,  by  negotiation  and  agreement  with  any 
other  contracting  party  with  which  such  treatment 
was  initially  negotiated,  and  subject  to  consulta- 
tion with  such  other  contracting  parties  as  the  con- 
tracting parties  determine  to  have  a  substantial 
interest  in  such  treatment,  modify,  or  cease  to  ap- 
ply, the  treatment  which  it  has  agreed  to  accord 
under  article  II  to  any  product  described  in  the 
appropriate  schedule  annexed  to  the  General 
Agreement.  In  such  negotiations  and  agreement, 
which  may  include  provision  for  compensatory  ad- 
justment with  respect  to  other  products,  the  con- 
tracting parties  concerned  shall  endeavor  to  main- 
tain a  general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous concessions  not  less  favorable  to  trade 
than  that  provided  for  in  the  agreement. 

2.  (a)  If  agreement  between  the  contracting 
parties  primarily  concerned  cannot  be  reached,  the 
contracting  party  which  proposes  to  modify  or 
cease  to  apply  such  treatment  shall,  nevertheless, 
be  free  to  do  so.  and  if  such  action  is  taken  the  con- 


1  For  Assistant  Secretary  Waugh's  statement  at  the 
opening  of  the  review  session,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  27, 
1954,  p.  458. 

2  The  applicable  date  in  the  case  of  Brazil  is  Jan.  1, 1954. 
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tracting  party  with  which  such  treatment  was  ini- 
tially negotiated,  and  the  other  contracting  parties 
determined  under  paragraph  1  of  this  article  to 
have  a  substantial  interest,  shall  then  be  free,  not 
later  than  6  months  after  such  action  is  taken,  to 
withdraw,  upon  the  expiration  of  30  days  from  the 
day  on  which  written  notice  of  such  withdrawal  is 
received  by  the  contracting  parties,  substantially 
equivalent  concessions  initially  negotiated  with  the 
contracting  party  taking  such  action. 

(b)  If  agreement  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties primarily  concerned  is  reached  but  any  other 
contracting  party  determined  under  paragraph  1 
of  this  article  to  have  a  substantial  interest  is  not 
satisfied,  such  other  contracting  party  shall  be  free, 
not  later  than  6  months  after  action  under  such 
agreement  is  taken,  to  withdraw,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  30  days  from  the  day  on  which  written  no- 
tice of  such  withdrawal  is  received  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  substantially  equivalent  concessions 
initially  negotiated  with  a  contracting  party  tak- 
ing action  under  such  agreement. 


visions  of  article  XXVIII  may  now  be  invoked  is  July  1, 
1955,  except  for  concessions  in  Schedule  III  (Brazil)  and 
concessions  initially  negotiated  by  other  contracting 
parties  with  Brazil  as  to  which  such  provisions  may  now 
be  invoked.  No  modification  of  article  XXVIII  would 
affect  the  right  of  any  contracting  party  to  withdraw  or 
modify  individual  concessions  pursuant  to  article  XIX 
(commonly  called  "the  escape  clause")  of  the  General 
Agreement. 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as 
amended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  10082, 
information  and  views  as  to  any  aspect  of  the  proposals 
announced  in  this  notice  may  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  in  accordance  with 
the  announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  that  committee. 
Information  and  views  submitted,  orally  or  in  writing, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  for  the 
review  and  renegotiation  of  the  General  Agreement,  in 
connection  with  the  hearings  held  under  his  direction 
from  September  13  through  September  17,  1954,  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements  this  21st  day  of  September,  1954. 
Carl  D.  Corse 

Chairman,  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 


NOTICE  ISSUED  BY 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  (pt.  1)  945, 
ch.  474;  65  Stat.  73,  ch.  141),  and  pursuant  to  paragraph 
4  of  Executive  Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949  (3  CFR, 
1949  SUPP;  p.  126),  notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  that,  in 
connection  with  the  forthcoming  review  and  renegoti- 
ation of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  that  agreement,  it  is  intended 
that  consideration  will  be  given  to  enhancing  the  firmness 
of  the  tariff  concessions.  In  particular,  consideration 
would  be  given  the  modification  of  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  article  XXVIII  of  the  General  Agreement 
by  extension  of  the  date  after  which  such  provisions  may 
be  invoked,  or  otherwise. 

Article  XXVIII,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  in  relation  to  the 
firmness  of  the  concessions  on  individual  products,  pro- 
vides that  these  concessions,  originally  negotiated  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  at  Geneva  in  1947,  at  Annecy 
in  1949,  or  at  Torquay  in  1950  to  1951,  may  be  modified 
or  withdrawn  on  or  after  a  specified  date,  following  con- 
sultation and  negotiation  with  other  contracting  parties, 
without  the  necessity  of  terminating  the  entire  agree- 
ment. The  article  envisages  that  the  balance  between  the 
concessions  granted  by  the  various  contracting  parties 
shall  be  maintained,  preferably  through  the  negotiation 
of  new  concessions  in  compensation  for  any  modifications 
or  withdrawals  made,  but  through  retaliatory  modifica- 
tions by  other  parties  if  agreement  cannot  be  reached  on 
new  concessions.    The  date  on  and  after  which  the  pro- 


NOTICE  ISSUED  BY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  of  intention  to  con- 
sider possible  modification  of  the  firmness  of  the  tariff 
concessions  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  hereby 
gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  oral  presentation  of 
views  in  regard  to  the  foregoing  proposals  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  not 
later  than  12 :  00  noon  October  6,  1954,  accompanied  by  a 
written  brief  or  by  a  preliminary  outline  indicating  the 
subject  as  specifically  as  possible  on  which  the  indi- 
vidual wishes  to  be  heard.  A  written  brief  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  submitted  before  the  individual  makes  his  oral 
appearance.  Communications  shall  be  addressed  to 
"The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C."  Fifteen 
copies  of  written  statements,  either  typed,  printed,  or 
duplicated  shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall 
be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  except 
information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence, 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  Infor- 
mation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall 
be  submitted  in  separate  pages  clearly  marked  "For  of- 
ficial use  only  of  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information." 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements  will 
be  heard.     The  first  hearing  will  be  at  10 :  00  a.  m.  on 
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October  18,  1954  in  the  auditorium  of  the  National 
Archives  Building,  8th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  North- 
west, Washington,  D.  C.  Witnesses  who  make  applica- 
tion to  be  heard  will  be  advised  regarding  the  time  of 
their  individual  appearances.  Appearances  at  hearings 
before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only  by  or  on  behalf 
of  those  persons  who  have,  prior  to  that  appearance, 
filed  written  briefs  and  who  have  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed made  written  application  for  oral  presentation  of 
views.  Statements  made  at  the  public  hearings  shall  be 
under  oath. 

Copies  of  the  notice  issued  today  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  may  be 
inspected  in  the  Field  Offices  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion this  21st  day  of  September  1954. 

Edward  Yakdley 
Secretary,   Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 


exchange  of  notes  at  Canberra  September  3,  1954.     En- 
tered into  force  September  3,  1954. 

El  Salvador 

Cooperative  program  agreement  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment, pursuant  to  the  general  agreement  for  technical 
cooperation  of  April  4,  1952  (TIAS  2527).  Signed  at 
San  Salvador  July  16, 1954. 

Entered  into  force:  August  10,  1954  (the  date  notifica- 
tion of  ratification  was  given  the  United  States  by  El 
Salvador). 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  productivity, 
pursuant  to  the  general  agreement  for  technical  co- 
operation of  April  4,  1952  (TIAS  2527).  Signed  at  San 
Salvador  August  31,  1954.  Enters  into  force  on  date 
that  notification  is  given  the  United  States  of  publica- 
tion of  the  agreement  in  the  Diario  Oflcial  of  El 
Salvador. 

Greece 

Agreement  to  correct  certain  errors  in  the  English  text 
of  the  convention  of  February  20,  1950  (TIAS  2901) 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Athens  August  3  and  19,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  19, 1954. 


Germany 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.     Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953.     Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1953.     TIAS  2792. 
Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  August  25,  1954. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  whole- 
sale trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.     Dated  at  New  York 
June  23,  1953.1 
Accession  deposited:  Cuba,  September  8,  1954. 


BILATERAL 


Australia 


Agreement  amending  article  5  of  the  agreement  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  1949  (TIAS  1994)  for  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  on  settle- 
ment for  lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid,  surplus  war  property 
and  claims  of  June  7,  1946  (TIAS  1528).     Effected  by 


1  Not  in  force. 


Mexico 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  project  with  Escuela  Superior 
de  Agricultura  "Antonio  Narro,"  pursuant  to  the  general 
agreement  of  June  27,  1951  (TIAS  2273),  as  amended. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  June  17,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  June  17, 1954. 

Panama 

Agreement  extending  the  modus  vivendi  signed  Septem- 
ber 14,  1950  (TIAS  2481),  providing  for  maintenance 
of  the  Boyd-Roosevelt  Highway  pending  entry  into 
force  of  the  highway  convention,  also  signed  September 
14,  1950.  Effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Panama 
August  12,  26,  and  30,  1954.  Entered  into  force  August 
30, 1954. 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  of 
inland  transportation  charges  on  relief  supplies  and 
packages  for  Viet-Nam.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Saigon  August  20  and  26,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  26,  1954. 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

the  basic  source  of  information  on  U.S.  diplomatic  history 

1937,  Volume  IV,  The  Far  East 


Documents  published  in  this  volume  deal  chiefly  with  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  outbreak  of  undeclared  war  between 
China  and  Japan  in  July  1937,  especially  with  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  other  powers  to  restore  peace.  This  is  the 
second  of  two  volumes  dealing  with  the  Far  East  crisis  in  1937, 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1937,  Volume  HI,  The 
Far  East,  having  been  released  in  June. 

In  1937  China  faced  Japan,  with  the  Soviet  Union  watching 
from  the  sidelines  and  discussing  developments  with  other 
powers.  Nine  hundred  pages  of  contemporary  papers  deal 
with  not  only  efforts  to  end  the  undeclared  war  but  also  other 
phases  of  the  war  itself  and  repercussions  affecting  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  chapter  of  this  volume  relates  to  a  conference 
called  at  Brussels  under  the  terms  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  of 
February  6, 1922,  regarding  China  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
peaceful  solution  of  the  conflict  between  Japan  and  China. 
Chapters  are  also  included  on  American  relations  with  China, 
Japan,  and  Siam  (Thailand) . 

Copies  of  this  volume  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  for  $4  each. 


Order  Form,  Please  send  me copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 

1937,  Volume  IV,  The  Far  East. 

To:  Supt.  of  Documents 
Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Name:  

Street  Address: '. 

Enclo»ed  find;  City>  Zone>  and  state. 


(cash,  check,  or 
money  order). 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
selected  press  releases  on  foreign 
policy,  issued  by  the  White  House 
and  the  Department,  and  statements 
and  addresses  made  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  officers  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  special  articles  on  various 
phases  of  international  affairs  and  the 
functions  of  the  Department.  Infor- 
mation is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  general 
international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


Agreement  on  Restoration  of  German  Sovereignty  and 
German  Association  with  Western  Defense  System 


FINAL  ACT  OF  THE  NINE-POWER  CONFERENCE 
HELD  AT  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER  28-OCTOBER  3 


The  Conference  of  the  Nine  Powers,  Belgium, 
Canada,  France,  German  Federal  Republic,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  United 
States  met  in  London  from  Tuesday  September 
Twenty-eighth  to  Sunday  October  Third.  It 
dealt  with  the  most  important  issues  facing  the 
"Western  world,  security  and  European  integra- 
tion within  the  framework  of  a  developing  Atlan- 
tic community  dedicated  to  peace  and  freedom. 
In  this  connexion  the  Conference  considered  how 
to  assure  the  full  association  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  with  the  West  and  the  German  de- 
fence contribution. 

Belgium  was  represented  by  His  Excellency 
Monsieur  P-H.  Spaak. 

Canada  was  represented  by  the  Honourable 
L.  B.  Pearson. 

France  was  represented  by  His  Excellency  Mon- 
sieur P.  Mendes-France. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was  repre- 
sented by  His  Excellency  Dr.  K.  Adenauer. 

Italy  was  represented  by  His  Excellency  Pro- 
fessor G.  Martino. 

Luxembourg  was  represented  by  His  Excellency 
Monsieur  J.  Bech. 

The  Netherlands  was  represented  by  His  Ex- 
cellency J.  W.  Beyen. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  was  represented  by  Rt.  Hon.  A. 
Eden,  M.  C,  M.  P. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  represented 
by  the  Honourable  J.  F.  Dulles. 

All  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  formed  part 
of  one  general  settlement  which  is,  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  concern  to  all  the  Nato  powers  and 


which  will  therefore  be  submitted  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  for  information  or  decision. 

I.     Germany 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  declare  that  their 
policy  is  to  end  the  Occupation  regime  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  as  soon  as  possible,  to  revoke  the 
Occupation  Statute  and  to  abolish  the  Allied  High 
Commission.  The  Three  Governments  will  con- 
tinue to  discharge  certain  responsibilities  in  Ger- 
many arising  out  of  the  international  situation. 

It  is  intended  to  conclude,  and  to  bring  into 
force  as  soon  as  the  necessary  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures have  been  completed,  the  appropriate  in- 
struments for  these  purposes.  General  agree- 
ment has  already  been  reached  on  the  content  of 
these  instruments  and  representatives  of  the  Four 
Governments  will  meet  in  the  very  near  future 
to  complete  the  final  texts.  The  agreed  arrange- 
ments may  be  put  into  effect  either  before  or  si- 
multaneously with  the  arrangements  for  the  Ger- 
man defence  contribution. 

As  these  arrangements  will  take  a  little  time  to 
complete,  the  Three  Governments  have  in  the 
meantime  issued  the  following  Declaration  of  In- 
tent: 

Recognising  that  a  great  country  can  no  longer  be 
deprived  of  the  rights  properly  belonging  to  a  free  andl 
democratic  people ;  and 

Desiring  to  associate  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their  efforts  for 
peace  and  security. 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  of  America  desire  to  end  the  Occu- 
pation regime  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  policy  calls  for  the  settlement 
of  problems  of  detail  in  order  to  liquidate  the  past  and 
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to  prepare  for  the  future,  and  requires  the  completion 
of  appropriate  Parliamentary  procedures. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Three  Governments  are  instruct- 
ing their  High  Commissioners  to  act  forthwith  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  above  policy.  In 
particular,  the  High  Commissioners  will  not  use  the 
powers  which  are  to  be  relinquished  unless  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government,  except  in  the 
fields  of  disarmament  and  demilitarisation  and  in  cases 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  not  been  able  for 
legal  reasons  to  take  the  action  or  assume  the  obliga- 
tions contemplated  in  the  agreed  arrangement. 

II.  Brussels  Treaty 

The  Brussels  Treaty  will  be  strengthened  and 
extended  to  make  it  a  more  effective  focus  of  Eu- 
ropean integration. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  arrangements 
have  been  agreed  upon : 

(a)  The  German  Federal  Republic  and  Italy 
will  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  Treaty,  suit- 


ably modified  to  emphasise  the  objective  of 
European  unity,  and  they  have  declared 
themselves  ready  to  do  so.  The  system  of 
mutual  automatic  assistance  in  case  of  at- 
tack will  thus  be  extended  to  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and  Italy. 

(b)  The  structure  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  will 
be  re-inforced.  In  particular  the  Consulta- 
tive Council  provided  in  the  Treaty  will 
become  a  Council  with  powers  of  decision. 

(c)  The  activities  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation will  be  extended  to  include  fur- 
ther important  tasks  as  follows : 

— The  size  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
German  defence  contribution  will  conform 
to  the  contribution  fixed  for  Edc. 

— The  maximum  defence  contribution  to 
Nato  of  all  members  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 


*Following  are  the  texts  of  Annexes  I  and  II  to  Article 
107  of  the  European  Defense  Community  Treaty. 

Annex  I  to  Article  107 

1.  War  weapons. 

a.  Portable  firearms,  with  the  exception  of  hunt- 
ing weapons  and  calibres  less  than  7mm. 

b.  Machine  guns. 

c.  Anti-tank  weapons. 

d.  Artillery  and  mortars. 

e.  Anti-aircraft  weapons  (D.C.A.). 

f.  Smoke-screen,      gas      and      flame      producing 
apparatuses. 

2.  Munitions  and  rockets  of  all  types  for  military  use. 

a.  Munitions  for   war   weapons   defined   in   Para- 
graph 1  hereinabove  and  grenades. 

b.  Self-propelled  weapons. 

c.  Torpedoes  of  all  types. 

d.  Mines  of  all  types. 

e.  Bombs  of  all  types. 

3.  Powder  and  explosives  for  military  use,  including 
materiel  primarily  used  for  propulsions  by  rockets. 

Exempted  will  be  products  principally  for  civilian 
use,  specifically : 

Pyrotechnical  compounds ; 
Priming  explosives: 

Fulminate  of  mercury ; 

Nitride  of  lead; 

Trinitroresorcinate  of  lead ; 

Tetrazene ; 

Chlorated  Explosives; 

Nitrate  explosives  with  dinitrotoluene,  or  with 

dinitronaphthaline ; 

Hydrogen-peroxide  at  less  than  60% ; 

Nitrocelluloses ; 

Black  powder ; 


Nitric  acid  at  less  than  99%  ; 
Hydrate  of  hydogine  at  less  than  30%. 

4.  Armored  equipment. 

a.  Tanks. 

b.  Armored  vehicles. 

c.  Armored  trains. 

5.  Warships  of  all  types. 

6.  Military  aircraft  of  all  types. 

7.  Atomic  weapons. 

„.  ,]  According  to  definitions 

8.  Biological  weapons^]     given  in  Annex  n> 

9.  Chemical  weapons.'  j     hereinbelow# 

10.  Constituent  parts  which  can  be  used  only  in  the 
construction  of  one  of  the  items  enumerated  in  groups 
1,  2,  4,  5,  and  G  hereinabove.2 

11.  Machines  which  can  be  used  only  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  one  of  the  items  enumerated  in  groups  1,  2,  4,  5, 
and  6  hereinabove.2 

Annex  II  to  Article  107 

The  present  annex  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
weapons  defined  in  Paragraphs  I-VI  and  the  manufac- 
turing facilities  especially  designed  for  their  production. 
Nevertheless,  the  provisions  of  Paragraphs  II-VI  of  this 
annex  shall  be  deemed  to  exclude  any  device  or  assembly, 
apparatus,  production  facilities,  product  and  agency  uti- 
lized for  civilian  purposes  or  serving  research  for  sci- 


1  The  Commissariat  may  exempt  from  the  requirement 
of  authorization  chemical  and  biological  substances  the 
use  of  which  is  primarily  civilian.  If  the  Commissariat 
decides  that  it  is  unable  to  grant  such  exemptions,  it  shall 
limit  the  control  which  it  exercises  solely  to  the  use  of 
such  substances. 

2  The  production  of  models  of,  and  the  technical  re- 
search concerning,  the  materials  defined  in  paragraphs  10 
and  11  hereinabove  are  not  subject  to  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  Article  107. 
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Organisation  will  be  determined  by  a  spe- 
cial agreement  fixing  levels  which  can  only 
be  increased  by  unanimous  consent. 

— The  strength  and  armaments  of  the  in- 
ternal defence  forces  and  the  police  on  the 
Continent  of  the  countries  members  of  the 
Brussels  Treaty  Organisation  will  be  fixed 
by  agreements  within  that  Organisation 
having  regard  to  their  proper  function  and 
to  existing  levels  and  needs. 

The  Brussels  Treaty  Powers  agree  to  set  up,  as 
part  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organisation,  an 
Agency  for  the  control  of  armaments  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  of  the  continental  members  of 
the  Brussels  Treaty  Organisation.  The  detailed 
provisions  are  as  follows. 

1.  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 

(a)  to  ensure  that  the  prohibition  of  the  manu- 


facture of  certain  types  of  armaments  as  agreed 
between  the  Brussels  Powers  is  being  observed ; 

(b)  to  control  the  level  of  stocks  held  by  each 
country  on  the  Continent  of  the  types  of  arma- 
ments mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph. 
This  control  shall  extend  to  production  and  im- 
ports to  the  extent  required  to  make  the  control 
of  stocks  effective. 

The  types  of  armaments  to  be  controlled  under 
1  (b)  above  shall  be 

(a)  weapons  in  categories  I,  II  and  III  listed 
in  Annex  II  to  Article  107  of  the  Edc  Treaty  ;* 

(b)  weapons  in  the  other  categories  listed  in 
Annex  II  to  Article  107  of  the  Edc  Treaty. 

(c)  A  list  of  major  weapons  taken  from  Annex 
I  to  the  same  Article  to  be  established  hereafter 
by  an  expert  working  group. 

Measures  will  be  taken  to  exclude  from  control 


entiflc,  medical  and  industrial  purposes  in  the  spheres  of 
pure  and  applied  science. 

I.  Atomic  Weapons. 

a.  An  atomic  weapon  is  defined  as  any  weapon 
which  contains,  or  is  designed  to  contain  or  utilize, 
nuclear  fuel  or  radioactive  isotopes  and  which,  by 
explosion  or  other  uncontrolled  nuclear  transfor- 
mation of  the  nuclear  fuel,  or  by  radioactivity  of 
the  nuclear  fuel  or  radioactive  isotopes,  is  capable 
of  mass  destruction,  mass  injury  or  mass  poison- 
ing. 

b.  Furthermore,  any  part,  device,  assembly  or  ma- 
terial especially  designed  for,  or  primarily  useful  in, 
any  weapon  as  set  forth  under  Paragraph  a,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  atomic  weapon. 

c.  Any  quantity  of  nuclear  fuel  produced  in  any 
one  year  in  excess  of  500  grammes  will  be  consid- 
ered material  especially  designed  for,  or  primarily 
useful  in,  atomic  weapons. 

d.  Nuclear  fuel  as  used  in  the  preceding  definition 
includes  plutonium,  Uranium  233,  Uranium  235 
(including  Uranium  235  contained  in  Uranium  en- 
riched to  over  2.1  per  cent  by  weight  of  Uranium 
235)  and  any  other  material  capable  of  releasing 
substantial  quantities  of  atomic  energy  through 
nuclear  fission  or  fusion  or  other  nuclear  reac- 
tion of  the  material.  The  foregoing  materials  shall 
be  considered  to  be  nuclear  fuel  regardless  of  the 
chemical  or  physical  form  in  which  they  exist. 

II.  Chemical  Weapons. 

a.  A  chemical  weapon  is  defined  as  any  equipment 
or  apparatus  expressly  designed  to  use,  for  mili- 
tary  purposes,    the    asphyxiating,    toxic,    irritant, 


paralysant,  growth-regulating,  anti-lubricating  or 
catalyzing  properties  of  any  chemical  substance. 

b.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  c,  chem- 
ical substances,  having  such  properties  and  capable 
of  being  used  in  the  equipment  or  apparatus  re- 
ferred to  in  Paragraph  a,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
included  in  this  definition. 

c.  Such  apparatus  and  such  quantities  of  the  chem- 
ical substances  as  are  referred  to  in  Paragraphs 
a  and  6  which  do  not  exceed  peaceful  civilian  re- 
quirements shall  be  deemed  to  be  excluded  from 
this  definition. 

III.  Biological  Weapons. 

a.  A  biological  weapon  is  defined  as  any  equipment 
or  apparatus  expressly  designed  to  use,  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  harmful  insects  or  other  living  or 
dead  organisms,  or  their  toxic  products. 

b.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  c,  in- 
sects, organisms  and  their  toxic  products  of  such 
nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  to  make  them  capa- 
ble of  being  used  in  the  equipment  or  apparatus 
referred  to  in  a  shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  in 
this  definition. 

c.  Such  equipment  or  apparatus  and  such  quanti- 
ties of  the  insects,  organisms  and  their  toxic  prod- 
ucts as  are  referred  to  in  Paragraphs  a  and  &  which 
do  not  exceed  peaceful  civilian  requirements  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
biological  weapons. 

IV.  Long-range  Missiles,  Guided  Missiles  and  Influence 
Mines. 

a.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  d,  long- 
Footnote  continued  on  next  page. 
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materials  and  products  in  the  above  lists  for 
civil  use. 

3.  As  regards  the  weapons  referred  under  para- 
graph 2  (a)  above  when  the  countries  which  have 
not  given  up  the  right  to  produce  them  have  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  start  effective  pro- 
duction, the  level  of  stocks  that  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  on  the  Continent  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Brussels  Treaty  Council  by  a  majority  vote. 

4.  The  continental  members  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 
Organisation  agree  not  to  build  up  stocks  nor 


range  missiles  and  guided  missiles  are  defined  as 
missiles  such  that  the  velocity  or  direction  of  mo- 
tion can  be  influenced  after  the  instant  of  launching 
by  a  device  or  mechanism  inside  or  outside  the 
missile,  including  V-type  weapons  developed  in  the 
recent  war  and  subsequent  modifications  thereof. 
Combustion  is  considered  as  a  mechanism  which 
may  influence  the  velocity. 

b.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  d,  influ- 
ence mines  are  defined  as  naval  mines  which  can 
be  exploded  automatically  by  influences  which  ema- 
nate solely  from  external  sources,  including  influ- 
ence mines  developed  in  the  recent  war  and 
subsequent  modifications  thereof. 

c.  Parts,  devices  or  assemblies  specially  designed 
for  use  in  or  with  the  weapons  referred  to  in  Para- 
graphs a  and  6  shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  in 
this  definition. 

d.  Proximity  fuses,  and  short-range  guided  missiles 
for  anti-aircraft  defense  with  the  following  maxi- 
mum characteristics,  are  regarded  as  excluded  from 
this  definition: 

Length,  2  meters ; 

Diameter,  30  centimeters ; 

Velocity,  660  meters  per  second ; 

Ground  range,  32  kilometres ; 

Weight  of  war-head,  22.5  kilogrammes. 

V.  Naval  Vessels  other  than  Minor  Defensive  Craft. 

Naval  Vessels  other  than  minor  defensive  craft 
mean : 

a.  Warships  over  1,500  tons  displacement. 

b.  Submarines. 

c.  All  warships  powered  by  means  other  than  steam, 
diesel  or  petrol  engines  or  gas  turbines  or  jets. 

VI.  Military  Aircraft. 

Complete  military  aircraft  and  components  thereof, 
as  listed  below : — 

a.  Air  frames — center  section  spars,  wing  panel 
spars,  longerons. 

b.  Jet  engines — centrifugal  impellors,  turbo  discs, 
burners,  axial  flow  center  shafts. 

c.  Reciprocating  engines — cylinder  blocks,  super- 
charger impellors. 


to  produce  the  armaments  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 2  (b)  and  (c)  beyond  the  limits  required 

(a)  for  the  equipment  of  their  forces,  taking  into 
account  any  imports  including  external  aid,  and 

(b)  for  export. 

5.  The  requirements  for  their  Nato  forces  shall 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the 
Annual  Review  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Nato  military  authorities. 

6.  For  forces  remaining  under  national  control, 
the  level  of  stocks  must  correspond  to  the  size  and 
mission  of  those  forces.  That  level  shall  be  noti- 
fied to  the  Agency. 

7.  All  importations  or  exportations  of  the  con- 
trolled arms  will  be  notified  to  the  Agency. 

8.  The  Agency  will  operate  through  the  examina- 
tion and  collation  of  statistical  and  budgetary 
data.  It  will  undertake  test  checks  and  will  make 
such  visits  and  inspections  as  may  be  required  to 
fulfil  its  functions  as  defined  in  paragraph  1 
above. 

9.  The  basic  rules  of  procedure  for  the  Agency 
shall  be  laid  down  in  a  Protocol  to  the  Brussels 
Treaty. 

10.  If  the  Agency  finds  that  the  prohibitions  are 
not  being  observed,  or  that  the  appropriate  level 
of  stocks  is  being  exceeded,  it  will  so  inform  the 
Brussels  Council. 

11.  The  Agency  will  report  and  be  responsible  to 
the  Brussels  Council,  which  will  take  its  decisions 
by  a  majority  vote  on  questions  submitted  by  the 
Agency. 

12.  The  Brussels  Council  will  make  an  Annual 
Report  on  its  activities  concerning  the  control  of 
armaments  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 
Powers  to  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe. 

13.  The  Governments  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada 
will  notify  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organisation  of 
the  military  aid  to  be  distributed  to  the  continental 
members  of  that  Organisation.  The  Organisation 
may  make  written  observations. 

14.  The  Brussels  Council  will  establish  a  Work- 
ing Group  in  order  to  study  the  draft  directive 
presented  by  the  French  Government  and  any 
other  papers  which  may  be  submitted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  armaments  production  and  standardisation. 

15.  The  Brussels  Treaty  Powers  have  taken  note 
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of  the  following  Declaration  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  record  their 
agreement  with  it : 

The  Federal  Chancellor  Declares  : 

that  the  Federal  Republic  undertakes  not  to  manu- 
facture in  its  territory  any  atomic  weapons,  chemi- 
cal weapons  or  biological  weapons,  as  detailed  in 
paragraphs  I,  II  and  III  of  the  attached  lists ; 

that  it  undertakes  further  not  to  manufacture  in 
its  territory  such  weapons  as  those  detailed  in 
paragraphs  IV,  V  and  VI  of  the  attached  list. 
Any  amendment  to  or  cancellation  of  the  substance 
of  paragraphs  IV,  V  and  VI  can,  on  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Republic,  be  carried  out  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Brussels  Council  of  Ministers  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  if  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces  a  request  is  made  by  the  com- 
petent supreme  commander  of  Nato  ; 

that  the  Federal  Republic  agrees  to  supervision  by 
the  competent  authority  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 
Organisation  to  ensure  that  these  undertakings  are 
observed. 

List  Appended  to  the  Declaration  by  the  Federal 
Chancellor 

This  list  comprises  the  weapons  denned  in  paragraphs 
I  to  VI  and  the  factories  earmarked  solely  for  their  pro- 
duction. All  apparatus,  parts,  equipment,  installations, 
substances  and  organisms  which  are  used  for  civilian 
purposes  or  for  scientific,  medical  and  industrial  research 
in  the  fields  of  pure  and  applied  science  shall  be  excluded 
from  this  definition. 

I.  Atomic  weapons 

Text  as  in  Annex  II  paragraph  I  to  Article  107  of 
the  EDO  Treaty  with  the  deletion  of  (c). 

Chemical  weapons 


II. 

III.  Biological  weapons 
IV.  Long  distance  missiles, 

guided  missiles, 

magnetic  and  influence 

mines 


Texts  as  in  Annex  II, 
paragraphs  II,  III 
and  IV  to  Article  107 
of  the  EDO  Treaty. 


V.  Warships,  with  the  exception  of  smaller  ships  for 
defence  purposes 

"Warships,  with  the  exception  of  smaller  ships  for 
defence  purposes  are : 
(a)  Warships  of  more  than  3,000  tons  displacement. 

(b)  Submarines  of  more  than  350  tons  displace- 
ment. 

(c)  All  warships  which  are  driven  by  means  other 
than  steam,  Diesel  or  petrol  engines  or  by  gas  tur- 
bines or  by  jet  engines". 

VI.  Bomber  aircraft  for  strategic  purposes 

The  closest  possible  co-operation  with  Nato 
shall  be  established  in  all  fields. 


Results  of  London  Conference 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles ' 

The  London  Conference  produced  solid  results. 
It  worked  out  a  system,  in  place  of  the  European 
Defense  Community,  which  can  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  Atlantic  community  by  giving  it  a 
hard  core  of  European  unity.  Thus,  it  salvages 
many  of  the  values  of  the  Edc  plan  and  will  give 
opportunity  for  the  other  values  to  be  achieved  by 
further  effort.  The  fact  that  all  of  this  was  done, 
and  done  within  33  days  of  the  rejection  of  Edc, 
shows  the  vitality  of  the  Atlantic  community. 
Under  this  new  plan : 

German  sovereignty  will  be  restored,  and  begin- 
ning today  the  Allied  High  Commissioners  will 
forego  the  exercise  of  most  of  their  occupation 
rights. 

Germany  will  join  Nato  and  make  its  indispensa- 
ble contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  West.  This 
will  be  done  within  a  Continental  system  of  arma- 
ment controls. 

Western  unity  will  be  developed  within  the 
framework  of  the  Brussels  Treaty.  The  treaty 
members  will  become  identical  with  the  projected 
membership  of  Edo,  the  United  Kingdom  being  an 
additional  member.  Their  Council  will  have  broad 
authority  and  can  act  in  many  important  matters 
by  a  majority  vote.  Thus  national  authority  gives 
way  to  European  authority. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  made  a  momentous 
long-term  commitment  of  its  military  forces  to  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Much  of  what  was  agreed  on  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire further  approvals  by  other  nations  and  by 
pai'liaments. 

When  I  went  to  London,  I  said  that  the  initiative 
rested  with  the  European  powers.2  They  had  exer- 
cised that  initiative. 

The  result  is  what  the  Europeans  decided  on  for 
themselves.  The  United  States  will,  I  hope,  co- 
operate with  the  result,  because  to  do  so  will  be  very 
much  in  our  national  interests. 


1  Made  at  Washington  National  Airport  on  Oct.  4 
(press  release  547). 

2  Buxletin  of  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  489. 


III.     United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian 
Assurances 

The  United  States  Secretary  of  State  set  forth 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
its  support  for  European  unity,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  statement. 

If,  using  the  Brussels  Treaty  as  a  nucleus,  it  is  possible 
to  find  in  this  new  pattern  a  continuing  hope  of  unity 
among  the  countries  of  Europe  that  are  represented  here, 
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and  if  the  hopes  that  were  tied  into  the  European  De- 
fense Community  Treaty  can  reasonably  be  transferred 
into  the  arrangements  which  will  be  the  outgrowth  of 
this  meeting,  then  I  would  certainly  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  should  renew  the  assurance 
offered  last  spring  in  connection  with  the  European  De- 
fense Community  Treaty  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  maintain  in  Europe,  including 
Germany,  such  units  of  its  armed  forces  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  contribute  its  fair  share  of  the 
forces  needed  for  the  joint  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  while  a  threat  to  the  area  exists  and  will  continue 
to  deploy  such  forces  in  accordance  with  agreed  North 
Atlantic  strategy  for  the  defense  of  this  area. 

The  United  Kingdom  confirmed  its  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organisation  and 
gave  the  following  assurance  about  the  mainte- 
nance of  United  Kingdom  forces  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

The  United  Kingdom  will  continue  to  maintain  on  the 
mainland  of  Europe,  including  Germany,  the  effective 
strength  of  the  United  Kingdom  forces  now  assigned 
to  Saceuk,  four  divisions  and  the  Tactical  Air  Force, 
or  whatever  Saceue  regards  as  equivalent  fighting  ca- 
pacity. The  United  Kingdom  undertakes  not  to  with- 
draw those  forces  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers,  who  should  take  their 
decision  in  the  knowledge  of  Saceur's  views. 

This  undertaking  would  be  subject  to  the  understand- 
ing that  an  acute  overseas  emergency  might  oblige  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  omit  this  procedure. 

If  the  maintenance  of  United  Kingdom  forces  on  the 
mainland  of  Europe  throws  at  any  time  too  heavy  a  strain 
on  the  external  finances  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  Kingdom  will  invite  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
to  review  the  financial  conditions  on  which  the  forma- 
tions are  maintained. 

Canada  reaffirmed  in  the  following  statement 
its  resolve  to  discharge  the  continuing  obligations 
arising  out  of  its  membership  in  Nato  and  its  sup- 
port of  the  objective  of  European  unity. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation  remains  the  focal  point  of  our  participation 
in  collective  defence  and  of  our  hope  for  the  development 
of  closer  cooperation  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  Atlan- 
tic community.  As  such,  it  remains  a  foundation  of  Ca- 
nadian foreign  policy.  While  we  emphasise,  then,  our 
belief  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  we  wel- 
come the  proposed  extension  of  the  Brussels  Treaty.  We 
shall  look  forward  to  a  growing  relationship,  within  the 
framework  of  Nato,  with  the  new  Brussels  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation, composed  of  countries  with  whom  we  are 
already  bound  by  such  close  ties. 

IV.     NATO 

The  powers  present  at  the  Conference  which 
are  members  of  Nato  agreed  to  recommend  at  the 


next  ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
should  forthwith  be  invited  to  become  a  member. 
They  further  agreed  to  recommend  to  Nato  that 
its  machinery  be  reinforced  in  the  following 
respects : 

(a)  All  forces  of  Nato  countries  stationed  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  shall  be  placed  under 
the  authority  of  Saceub,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  Nato  has  recognised  or  will  recognise 
as  suitable  to  remain  under  national  command. 

(b)  Forces  placed  under  Saceur  on  the  Conti- 
nent shall  be  deployed  in  accordance  with  Nato 
strategy. 

(c)  The  location  of  such  forces  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  Saceur  after  consultation  and  agree- 
ment with  the  national  authorities  concerned. 

(d)  Such  forces  shall  not  be  redeployed  on  the 
Continent  nor  used  operationally  on  the  Conti- 
nent without  his  consent,  subject  to  appropriate 
political  guidance  from  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil. 

(e)  Forces  placed  under  Saceur  on  the  Conti- 
nent shall  be  integrated  as  far  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  military  efficiency. 

(f)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the  closer 
coordination  of  logistics  by  Saceur. 

(g)  The  level  and  effectiveness  of  forces  placed 
under  Saceur  on  the  Continent  and  the  arma- 
ments and  equipment,  logistics,  and  reserve  for- 
mations of  those  forces  on  the  Continent  shall  be 
inspected  by  Saceur. 

The  Conference  recorded  the  view  of  all  the 
governments  represented  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  should  be  regarded  as  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion. 

V.  Declaration  by  the  German  Federal  Government 
and  Joint  Declaration  by  the  Governments  of  France, 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  of  America 

The  following  declarations  were  recorded  at  the 
Conference  by  the  German  Federal  Chancellor 
and  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  United 
Kingdom  and  United  States  of  America. 

Declaration  by  German  Federal  Republic 

The  German  Federal  Republic  has  agreed  to 
conduct  its  policy  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
accepts  the  obligations  set  forth  in  Article  2  of 
the  Charter. 
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Upon  her  accession  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  the  Brussels  Treaty,  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public declares  that  she  will  refrain  from  any 
action  inconsistent  with  the  strictly  defensive 
character  of  the  two  treaties.  In  particular  the 
German  Federal  Republic  undertakes  never  to 
have  recourse  to  force  to  achieve  the  reunification 
of  Germany  or  the  modification  of  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  and 
to  resolve  by  peaceful  means  any  disputes  which 
may  arise  between  the  Federal  Republic  and  other 
States. 

Declaration  by  the  Governments  of  United  States 
of  America,  United  Kingdom  and  France 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  French  Republic, 

Being  resolved  to  devote  their  efforts  to  the 
strengthening  of  peace  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  particular 
with  the  obligations  set  forth  in  Article  2  of  the 
Charter 

(i)  to  settle  their  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  and  justice 
are  not  endangered; 

(ii)  to  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  State,  or  in  any  other 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations; 

(iii)  to  give  the  United  Nations  every  assist- 
ance in  any  action  it  takes  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter,  and  to  refrain  from  giv- 
ing assistance  to  any  State  against  which 
the  United  Nations  take  preventive  or  en- 
forcement action; 

(iv)  to  ensure  that  States  which  are  not  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security. 

Having  regard  to  the  purely  defensive  character 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  which  is  manifest  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  wherein  they  reaffirm 
their  faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire 


to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  Govern- 
ments, and  undertake  to  settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  and  to  refrain,  in  accord- 
ance with  those  principles,  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  in  their  international  relations, 

Take  note  that  the  German  Federal  Republic 
has  by  a  Declaration  dated  October  3rd  accepted 
the  obligations  set  forth  in  Article  2  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  has  undertaken 
never  to  have  recourse  to  force  to  achieve  the 
reunification  of  Germany  or  the  modification  of 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public, and  to  resolve  by  peaceful  means  any  dis- 
putes which  may  arise  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  other  states : 

Declare  that 

1.  They  consider  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  as  the  only  German  Government  freely 
and  legitimately  constituted  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  speak  for  Germany  as  the  representative 
of  the  German  people  in  international  affairs. 

2.  In  their  relations  with  the  Federal  Republic 
they  will  follow  the  principles  set  out  in  Article  2 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

3.  A  peace  settlement  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
freely  negotiated  between  Germany  and  her  for- 
mer enemies,  which  should  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
lasting  peace,  remains  an  essential  aim  of  their 
policy.  The  final  determination  of  the  bound- 
aries of  Germany  must  await  such  a  settlement. 

4.  The  achievement  through  peaceful  means  of 
a  fully  free  and  unified  Germany  remains  a  fun- 
damental goal  of  their  policy. 

5.  The  security  and  welfare  of  Berlin  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  position  of  the  Three  Powers 
there  are  regarded  by  the  Three  Powers  as  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  peace  of  the  free  world  in  the 
present  international  situation.  Accordingly 
they  will  maintain  armed  forces  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Berlin  as  long  as  their  responsibilities  re- 
quire it.  They  therefore  reaffirm  that  they  will 
treat  any  attack  against  Berlin  from  any  quarter 
as  an  attack  upon  their  forces  and  themselves. 

6.  They  will  regard  as  a  threat  to  their  own 
peace  and  safety  any  recourse  to  force  which  in 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  threatens  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  or  its  defensive  purposes.  In  the 
event  of  any  such  action,  the  three  Governments, 
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for  their  part,  will  consider  the  offending  govern- 
ment as  having  forfeited  its  rights  to  any  guar- 
antee and  any  military  assistance  provided  for  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  its  protocols.  They 
will  act  in  accordance  with  Article  4  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  with  a  view  to  taking  other 
measures  which  may  be  appropriate. 

7.  They  will  invite  the  association  of  other 
member  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation with  this  Declaration. 


VI.     Future  Procedure 

The  Conference  agreed  that  representatives  of 
the  governments  concerned  should  work  out  ur- 
gently the  texts  of  detailed  agreements  to  give 
effect  to  the  principles  laid  down  above.  These 
will  be  submitted,  where  appropriate,  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  and  to  the  four  Governments 
directly  concerned  with  the  future  status  of  the 
Federal  Republic.  The  Conference  hoped  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  hold  a  ministerial  meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  October  22  to 
decide  on  the  arrangements  affecting  Nato.  This 
will  be  preceded  by  meetings  of  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  on  the  question  of  German  sovereignty 
and  of  the  nine  Foreign  Ministers. 

These  agreements  and  arrangements  constitute 
a  notable  contribution  to  world  peace.  A  West- 
ern Europe  is  now  emerging  which,  resting  on 
the  close  association  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  Continent  and  on  growing  friendship  between 
the  participating  countries,  will  re-inforce  the 
Atlantic  community.  The  system  elaborated  by 
the  Conference  will  further  the  development  of 
European  unity  and  integration. 


ANNEX 

Draft  Declaration  and  Draft  Protocol 
to  Brussels  Treaty 

The  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom,  parties  to  the 
Brussels  Treaty  of  March  17,  1948,  for  collaboration  in 
economic,  social  and  cultural  matters  and  for  legitimate 
collective  self-defence, 

Aware  that  the  principles  underlying  the  association 
created  by  the  Brussels  Treaty  are  also  recognised  and 
applied  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Italy, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  their  devotion  to  peace 
and  their  allegiance  to  democratic  institutions  constitute 
common  bonds  between  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
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Convinced  that  an  association  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  Italy  would  represent  a  new  and  sub- 
stantial advance  in  the  direction  already  indicated  by  the 
treaty, 

Decide, 

In  application  of  Article  IX  of  the  treaty,  to  invite  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Italy  to  accede  to  the 
Brussels  Treaty,  as  revised  and  completed  by  the  protocol 
(and  list  of  agreements  and  documents  to  be  specified  in 
the  final  text). 


DRAFT  PROTOCOL  TO  THE  BRUSSELS  TREATY 

H.  M.  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  President  of  the  French  Union,  H.  R.  H.  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Luxembourg,  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  of  her  other 
realms  and  territories,  head  of  the  Commonwealth,  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Collabora- 
tion and  Collective  Self-Defence,  signed  at  Brussels  on 
March  17,  1948,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  treaty,  on 
the  one  hand, 

And  the  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  the  President  of  the  Italian  Republic  on  the  other 
hand, 

Inspired  by  a  common  will  to  strengthen  peace  and 
security, 

Desirous  to  this  end  of  promoting  the  unity  and  of 
encouraging  the  progressive  integration  of  Europe, 

Convinced  that  the  accession  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  Italian  Republic  to  the  treaty  will 
represent  a  new  and  substantial  advance  towards  these 
aims: 

Article  I 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Italian  Re- 
public hereby  accede  to  the  treaty,  as  revised  and  com- 
pleted by  the  present  protocol  (and  the  list  of  agreements 
and  documents). 

Article  II 

(A)  The  subparagraph  of  the  preamble  to  the  treaty 
"to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  held  necessary  in  the  event 
of  renewal  by  Germany  of  a  policy  of  aggression"  shall 
be  modified  to  read : 

"To  promote  the  unity  and  to  encourage  the  progressive 
integration  of  Europe." 

(B)  The  following  new  article  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
treaty  as  Article  IV  : 

"IV.  In  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  high  contracting 
parties  and  any  organs  established  by  them  under  the 
treaty  shall  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization." 

The  present  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  and  the  succeeding 
articles  shall  be  renumbered  accordingly. 

(C)  Article  VIII,  formerly  Article  VII,  of  the  treaty, 
shall  read : 

"For  the  purpose  of  consulting  together  on  all  questions 
dealt  with  in  the  present  treaty  and  its  protocol  and  the 
agreements  and  other  documents  set  out  in  Article  I  above 
and  of  strengthening  peace  and  security  and  of  promoting 
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unity  and  of  encouraging  the  progressive  integration  of 
Europe  and  closer  cooperation  between  member  states 
and  with  other  European  organisations,  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  will  create  a  council,  which  shall  be  so  or- 
ganised as  to  be  able  to  exercise  its  functions  continu- 
ously. The  council  shall  meet  at  such  times  as  it  shall 
deem  fit. 

"At  the  request  of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
the  council  shall  be  immediately  convened  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  high  contracting  parties  to  consult  with  regard  to 
any  situation  which  may  constitute  a  threat  to  peace,  in 
whatever  area  this  threat  should  arise,  or  with  regard  to 
any  situation  constituting  a  danger  to  economic  stability." 

Article  III 

The  present  protocol  and  the  agreements  set  out  in 
Article  II  above  shall  be  ratified  and  the  instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  Belgian  Government.  They  shall  enter  into  force 
upon  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  last  instrument  of  rati- 
fication. 


ANNEX 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
(The  Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles)  at  the  Fourth  Ple- 
nary Meeting  [September  29] 

At  the  time  when  we  thought  that  the  European 
Defense  Community  Treaty  would  promptly  be 
put  to  a  vote  of  the  French  Parliament — that  was 
some  time  last  spring — the  United  States  indi- 
cated that  it  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  dec- 
laration with  respect  to  its  intentions  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  armed  forces  in  Europe  in  the 
event  that  the  European  Defense  Community 
Treaty  should  come  into  force.  The  text  of  that 
message x  was  communicated  to  the  six  nations 
that  were  signatory  to  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity Treaty,  and  also  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  essence  of  that  declaration  was  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  maintain  in 
Europe,  including  Germany,  such  units  of  its 
armed  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  contribute  its 
fair  share  of  the  forces  needed  for  the  joint  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  while  the  threat  to  that 
area  exists,  and  that  we  would  continue  to  main- 
tain such  forces  in  accordance  with  the  agreed 
North  Atlantic  strategy  for  the  defense  of  this 
area.  There  were  other  provisions  of  that  declara- 
tion.   In  fact,  there  were  six,  one  of  which  related 
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to  treating  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  a  treaty 
of  indefinite  duration,  rather  than  only  for  a  fixed 
period  of  years. 

I  do  not  need,  I  think,  to  read  the  full  text  of 
that  declaration,  because  it  has,  as  I  say,  been 
communicated  to  all  of  the  governments  who  are 
represented  here.  You  doubtless  are  already  fa- 
miliar with,  and  can  readily  consult,  the  text  which 
was  sent  to  you  at  that  time.  That  declaration 
was  made,  as  I  say,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  European  Defense  Community 
Treaty.  The  declaration  was  made  after  consul- 
tation with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  would  have  been 
as  solemn  and  definitive  an  obligation  as  the 
United  States  is  constitutionally  capable  of  mak- 
ing in  this  matter. 

I  should  perhaps  explain  that  under  our  con- 
stitutional system  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and,  as  such,  has  the 
right  to  determine  their  disposition.  That  is  a 
right  which  cannot  be  impaired  by  action  of  the 
Congress.  Also,  while  Congress  has  no  authority 
to  deprive  the  President  of  his  right  as  Comman- 
der in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  make  such 
disposition  of  those  forces  as  he  believes  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  equally  the  case  that  one  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  constitutionally  able  to  bind 
his  successors  in  this  matter. 

Each  President  of  the  United  States  comes  into 
office  enjoying  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  thinks  best  serves 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  which  he  gets  from  his  military 
advisers. 

Therefore  it  is  not  constitutionally  possible  for 
the  United  States  by  treaty,  by  law,  or  in  any 
other  way  to  make  a  legally  binding,  fixed  com- 
mitment to  maintain  any  predetermined  quota  of 
armed  forces  in  any  particular  part  of  the  world 
for  any  particular  period  of  time. 

It  is  nevertheless  possible  for  the  President  to 
define  a  policy  which  in  his  opinion  makes  it  ap- 
propriate to  maintain  certain  elements  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  certain  areas 
in  pursuance  of  that  policy.  And  if  the  policy  is 
a  basic  and  fundamental  one,  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  that  allocation  of  forces  would  be  al- 
tered.    Now,  this  declaration  that  I  refer  to  was 
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designed  to  involve  an  exercise,  to  the  fullest 
degree  possible  under  our  constitutional  system,  of 
the  determination  of  our  Government  to  support 
the  European  Defense  Community  by  contributing 
armed  forces  which  would  be  subject  to  integration 
with  its  forces,  and  that  declaration  was  made  with 
the  confidence  that  the  policy  that  it  reflected 
would  be  pursued  because  of  the  very  great  interest 
which  the  United  States  has  in  the  creation  of 
unity  in  Europe,  and  the  fact  that  our  Nation 
has  historically  shown  its  willingness  to  make  tre- 
mendous contributions  if,  in  its  opinion,  that  will 
aid  in  the  real  unification  of  Europe. 

I  might  recall  that  the  European  Recovery 
Plan — the  Marshall  plan  as  it  was  called — was 
made  pursuant  to  a  congressional  act  which  said 
that  the  purpose  was  to  promote  the  unification  of 
Europe.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  an  en- 
gagement which  was  quite  unprecedented  for  the 
United  States.  It  was  quite  unprecedented  for 
the  United  States  to  make  that  kind  of  long-range 
alliance  with  other  countries.  That  was  directly 
contrary  to  our  earlier  policies  which  had  been 
pursued  for  over  100  years.  That  action  was  taken 
only  after  the  European  countries  themselves  had 
first  come  together  under  this  Brussels  Treaty 
which  we  are  talking  about  so  much  today.  It  was 
the  encouragement  which  came  from  that  which 
very  largely  led  to  our  going  on  and  joining  in 
the  commitments  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  first  action  taken  to  provide  military  aid  to 
Europe  was  under  the  Military  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949.  The  language  of  it  was  that  it  was 
designed  to  promote  the  integration  of  the  defense 
of  Europe.  I  think  that  the  history  of  our  action, 
both  our  positive  action  and  negative  action,  shows 
that  we  respond  in  many  ways  like  a  barometer 
to  the  climate  which  exists  in  Europe.  If  the  cli- 
mate is  one  of  unity  and  cohesion,  our  assistance 
and  aid  of  every  kind  goes  out.  If  the  climate  is 
one  of  dissension,  disunity,  revival  of  threats  of 
war,  perpetuation  of  the  cycle  of  recurrent  war, 
then  our  tendency  is  to  withdraw.  The  declara- 
tion which  we  felt  able  to  make  in  support  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  was  on  the  assump- 
tion that  that  was  a  permanent  act  which  would 
tie  together  organically  the  countries  of  Europe 
which  in  the  past  have  been  separate  and  among 
whom  war  has  been  bred.  We  felt  that  it  tied 
them  together  so  permanently,  so  organically,  that 
we  could  regard  that  old  chapter  as  a  closed  chap- 


ter and  could  hopefully  commit  our  strength  to 
Europe  in  the  confidence  that  our  soldiers  over 
here  in  Europe  would  be  in  a  structure  which  was 
safe  and  sound,  that  we  were  not  putting  our  troops 
in  the  midst  of  what  has  historically  been  the 
world's  worst  fire  hazard. 

Now,  a  committal  of  that  character  is  not  lightly 
made,  and  I  would  say  in  all  frankness  that  as  the 
situation  stands  today  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  renew  that 
committal.  There  has  been  a  great  wave  of  dis- 
illusionment which  has  swept  over  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  particularly  manifest  in  the  Con- 
gress— a  great  wave  of  disillusionment  over  what 
has  happened,  and  a  feeling  that,  after  all,  the  sit- 
uation in  Europe  is  pretty  hopeless  and  the  United 
States  had  better  not  make  any  long-term  com- 
mittals to  be  part  of  it. 

That  conclusion  is  so  disastrous  in  my  opinion 
both  for  the  nations  of  Europe  and  for  the  United 
States  that  I  hope  most  ardently  that  what  is  done 
here  will  make  it  possible  to  come  to  a  different 
conclusion,  and  that  it  will  change  the  atmosphere, 
the  feeling,  in  the  United  States  to  a  degree  which 
will  permit  of  a  renewal  of  the  pledge  by  the 
United  States  to  maintain  in  Europe  such  elements 
of  its  armed  forces  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  contribute  our  fair  share  of  what  is 
needed  for  the  common  defense  of  this  North  At- 
lantic area  while  the  threat  to  that  area  exists.  I 
cannot  say  at  this  moment  that  a  renewal  of  that 
commitment  is  possible.  I  can  say,  and  must  re- 
peat, that,  as  things  stand  today,  it  is  not  possible. 
But  if,  out  of  the  elements  of  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  dealing — if,  using  the  Brussels 
Treaty  as  a  nucleus,  it  is  possible  to  find  in  this 
new  pattern  a  continuing  hope  of  unity  among  the 
countries  of  Europe  that  are  represented  here,  and 
if  the  hopes  that  were  tied  into  the  European  De- 
fense Community  Treaty  can  reasonably  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  arrangements  which  will  be  the 
outgrowth  of  this  meeting,  then  I  would  certainly 
be  disposed  to  recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
should  renew  a  pledge  comparable  to  that  which 
was  offered  in  connection  with  the  European  De- 
fense Community  Treaty. 

Obviously  the  context  of  the  pledge  would  have 
to  be  changed,  because  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
given  it  related  distinctively  to  the  European  De- 
fense Community  Treaty. 

Just  what  rephrasing  would  be  required  to  give 
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it  the  new  look  that  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
new  situation,  that  is  a  matter  which  I  have  not 
studied  and  which  could  not  usefully  be  studied 
until  we  know  whether  or  not  a  promise  of  genuine 
and  durable  unity  will  come  out  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  gathering  and  those  which  may  suc- 
ceed it. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  as  clear  a  statement  as 
I  can  make  today  of  the  position  of  my  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  this  matter.  We  are  extremely 
anxious  to  contribute  all  that  we  can  from  a  mate- 
rial and  constitutional  standpoint  to  promote  the 
kind  of  unification  which  will  above  all  end  a 
situation  which  has  led  to  recurrent  wars  which 
have  weakened  and  drained  the  Western  nations 
so  that  our  whole  Western  civilization  is  in  jeop- 
ardy as  never  before  in  a  thousand  years. 

In  reason  you  can  count  on  us.  I  think  that 
what  we  have  done  since  the  end  of  the  war  in 
terms  of  economic  contribution,  military  contri- 
butions, the  willingness  to  contribute  our  best  and 
ablest  brains  in  terms  of  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic matters,  all  of  that  I  think  is  a  proof  which 
cannot  be  challenged  as  to  what  our  disposition  is 
in  this  matter.  You  can  be  confident  that  that  dis- 
position will  be  reflected  by  genuine  support  to  the 
extent  that  is  appropriate  if  there  is,  on  this  side, 
the  movement  toward  unity,  if  there  is  a  beacon 
light  still  ahead,  if  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
come  to  a  watershed  where  efforts  toward  unity 
finally  are  ended  and  we  are  going  down  on  the 
other  side  into  the  abyss  of  continuing  disunity. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  happen.  If  it  does 
not  happen,  then  you  can  count  on  the  United 
States'  acting  in  support  of  what  the  European 
countries  do.  I  believe  that  you  will  find  that  the 
American  flag,  with  all  it  symbolizes,  will  con- 
tinue to  fly  alongside  of  your  own  here  in  Europe. 


Statement  by  the  United  Kingdom  Secretary  of 
State  (The  Rt.  Hon.  Anthony  Eden,  M.  P.)  at  the 
Fourth  Plenary  Meeting  [September  29J 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  all  feel  that  we  have  just 
listened  to  a  statement  from  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  of  very  rare  quality  and  much 
valued  frankness.  What  he  has  said  to  us,  those 
of  us  who  are  European,  is  I  think  all  that  in 
present  conditions  we  could  possibly  expect  from 
the  United  States. 


As  we  survey  these  post-war  years  we,  I  fear, 
too  readily  at  times  take  for  granted  what  this 
generous  brother  has  done  for  us  in  Europe  at  a 
time  when  but  for  his  help  all  must  have  collapsed 
in  confusion  and,  perhaps,  into  communism  also. 
On  behalf  of  the  country  I  represent  here,  I  would 
like  to  assure  him  that  what  the  United  States  has 
done  are  not — "All  good  deeds  past,  forgot  as 
soon  as  done" — but  will  be  remembered  with 
thankfulness,  and  not  for  our  own  sakes  alone. 
So  I  would  like  to  tell  Mr.  Foster  Dulles  that  the 
words  he  has  said,  so  far  as  our  Government  are 
concerned,  will  be  examined  with  gratitude  and 
with  understanding,  and  that  we  shall  do  our 
best — I  believe  this  conference  will  do  its  best — 
to  prove  worthy  of  that  greater  confidence  the 
United  States  will  show  as  we  establish  our  ability 
to  prove  our  unity  and  our  strength. 

Now  in  all  this  I  am  conscious  that  my  own 
country  has  a  part  to  play.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
back  over  the  full  history  of  past  declarations  and 
past  undertakings,  though  there  are  perhaps  one 
or  two  that  I  ought  to  mention  if  the  setting  of 
what  I  want  to  say  this  afternoon  is  to  be  under- 
stood. We  gave,  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment gave,  a  series  of  undertakings  to  the  Edc. 
We  gave  them  by  treaty,  we  gave  them  by  agree- 
ment, we  gave  them  by  declarations,  and,  as  I 
have  already  informed  my  colleagues,  we  stand  by 
those  undertakings  and  we  are  ready  to  reaffirm 
them.  They  are  not,  I  think,  unimportant,  but 
some  of  them  are,  it  is  true,  inapplicable  in  the 
absence  of  Edc.  Some  of  those  that  have  as  a  result 
of  the  disappearance  of  Edc  now  disappeared 
may,  and  probably  will,  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
posals which  this  conference  is  now  considering. 
The  provision  of  automatic  military  assistance, 
for  instance,  which  was  contained  in  our  treaty 
with  Edc  will  be  reproduced,  I  trust,  by  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  the  Brussels  Treaty.  Co- 
operation between  the  armed  forces;  the  deploy- 
ment and  integration  of  those  forces;  consulta- 
tion about  the  level  of  forces,  will  all  now  take 
place,  though  perhaps  within  a  different  frame- 
work. 

I  am  very  conscious,  and  so  are  my  colleagues, 
that  there  is  one  particular  plane  on  which  many 
of  you  here  would  wish  us  to  make  our  position 
clearer,  and  where,  if  we  were  able  to  do  so,  it 
might  assist  the  work  of  this  conference.  This 
relates  to  the  maintenance  of  British  forces  on  the 
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continent  of  Europe,  and  in  respect  of  that  I  have 
a  new  proposal  to  put  to  my  colleagues.  The 
United  Kingdom  will  continue  to  maintain  on  the 
mainland  of  Europe,  including  Germany,  the  ef- 
fective strength  of  the  United  Kingdom  forces 
which  are  now  assigned  to  Saceur — four  divisions 
and  the  tactical  Air  Force — or  whatever  Saceur 
regards  as  equivalent  fighting  capacity. 

The  United  Kingdom  undertakes  not  to  with- 
draw those  forces  against  the  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers,  who  should 
take  their  decision  in  the  knowledge  of  Saceur's 
views.  This  undertaking  would  be  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  an  acute  overseas  emergency 
might  oblige  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  omit 
this  procedure.  If  maintenance  of  the  United 
Kingdom  forces  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 
throws  at  any  time  too  heavy  a  strain  on  the  ex- 
ternal finances  of  the  United  Kingdom,  then  we 
would  invite  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to  re- 
view the  financial  conditions  on  which  the  forma- 
tions are  maintained. 

My  colleagues  will  realise  that  what  I  have 
announced  is  for  us  a  very  formidable  step  to 
take.  You  all  know  that  ours  is  above  all  an 
island  story.  We  are  still  an  island  people  in 
thought  and  tradition,  whatever  the  modern  facts 
of  weapons  and  strategy  may  compel.  And  it  has 
been  not  without  considerable  reflection  that  the 
Government  which  I  represent  here  has  decided 
that  this  statement  could  be  made  to  you  this 
afternoon.  I  want  only  to  add  this :  we  are  mak- 
ing it  in  just  the  same  spirit  as  Mr.  Dulles  spoke 
just  now,  because  we  hope  that  by  doing  so  we 
shall  make  a  contribution  to  enable  this  confer- 
ence to  succeed,  and  recreate  confidence  on  this 
European  continent,  and  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  show  an  example  of  unity  to  the  world.  Of 
course,  you  will  understand  that  what  we  have 
just  said,  and  the  undertaking  we  are  prepared  to 
give,  does  depend  on  the  outcome  of  our  work. 
If  we  succeed  here,  then  this  undertaking  stands ; 
if  we  do  not,  H.  M.  Government  could  not  regard 
itself  as  committed  to  what  I  have  said  this 
afternoon.  That  applies  to  the  whole  of  our  work, 
all  the  work  that  we  are  doing  here.  So  I  can 
only  conclude  by  saying  I  hope  the  conference  will 
consider  that  what  we  have  said  will  be  a  con- 
tribution to  bring  us  at  least  a  stage  nearer  the 
successful  conclusion  of  our  labours. 


Statement  by  the  Canadian  Minister  for  External 
Affairs  (The  Hon.  Lester  Pearson)  at  the  Fourth 
Plenary  Meeting  [September  29] 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  on  the  agenda,  which 
I  apologise  for  returning  to — item  5 — is  headed 
"United  Kingdom  and  United  States  Declara- 
tions." I  assume  that  under  it  I  would  be  quite 
in  order  in  expressing  great  appreciation  for  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  by  you  and  by 
Mr.  Dulles  this  afternoon,  and  I  hope  I  would 
not  be  ruled  out  of  order  if  I  make  a  short  declara- 
tion on  behalf  of  my  own  country. 

Your  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  say  so, 
was  one  of  historic  importance.  If  it  is  thought, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  that  the  United  Kingdom  looks 
across  the  Channel  more  intensely  in  war  than  in 
peacetime,  that  feeling  certainly  must  have  been 
removed  by  your  statement  earlier  this  afternoon. 
To  me  it  was  all  the  more  impressive  because  I 
recognise  that  the  source  of  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  this  island  has  been  its  vision  across  the 
seas. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Dulles  was  also  impor- 
tant, not  only  for  the  development  of  European 
unity  but  for  that  larger  Atlantic  Community  de- 
velopment with  which  we  are  all  concerned.  In- 
deed, as  I  see  it,  European  unity  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively secured  unless  the  lines  not  only  across 
the  Channel  but  across  the  Atlantic  are  strong  and 
unbroken.  My  country  has  a  part  to  play  in  this 
Atlantic  aspect  of  the  problem.  Therefore,  we 
accept  the  continuing  obligations  arising  out  of 
our  membership  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  and  we  are  resolved  to  continue  to 
do  our  best  to  discharge  them.  The  disappearance 
of  Edc  does  not,  we  think,  affect  those  obliga- 
tions, because  Edc — though  we  were  indeed  dis- 
appointed in  its  disappearance — because  Edc, 
as  we  saw  it,  was  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end 
in  itself.  We  are  here  to  find  an  alternative 
method  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  That 
alternative  method,  that  alternative  arrangement, 
must  include  the  association  of  Germany  not  only 
with  the  defence  of  Europe  and  the  West,  but — 
and  this  is,  I  am  sure,  equally  important — with  the 
development  of  the  Atlantic  Community ;  an  asso- 
ciation to  be  brought  about  in  such  a  way  that  the 
fears  that  we  have  inherited  from  the  unhappy 
past  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  better  hope  for 
the  future. 

So  new  methods  are  being:  discussed  this  week 
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and  new  solutions  are  being  sought.  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  however,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  remains  the  focal  point  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  collective  defence  and  of  our  hope 
for  the  development  of  closer  co-operation  with 
the  other  peoples  of  the  Atlantic  Community.  As 
such,  it  remains  a  foundation  of  Canadian  foreign 
policy.  Indeed,  enduring  and  whole-hearted  sup- 
port for  Nato  is  for  us  a  policy  above  politics  on 
which  I  think  our  friends  can  rely. 

That  support  in  defence  matters  is  now  worked 
out  each  year  by  consultation  through  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  our  organization — that  is, 
Nato.  Apart  from  mutual  aid,  it  now  takes  the 
form  of  naval  forces,  an  infantry  brigade  group, 
and  an  air  division  of  12  jet  fighter  squadrons  sta- 
tioned in  Europe.  We  will  continue  to  assist  in 
the  common  defence  through  the  existing  Nato 
procedures  until  better  ones  are  agreed  on.  The 
presence  of  these  Canadian  forces  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  is  not  only  a  measure  of  our  mili- 
tary contribution  to  the  common  defence  but  an 
evidence  of  our  belief  in  the  future  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Community. 

While  we  emphasize,  then,  our  belief  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  we  welcome 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  Brussels  Treaty. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  a  growing  relationship 
within  the  framework  of  Nato  to  the  Brussels 
Treaty  countries  with  whom  we  are  bound  by  such 
close  ties. 

We  are  sure,  and  I  hope  our  confidence  will  be 
realized — I  know  it  will — that  these  new  arrange- 
ments  through  Brussels  can  be  developed  without 
weakening  or  diminishing  Nato  in  any  way  in  its 
essentia]  functions,  because  Nato,  with  Ger- 
many associated  with  it  under  agreed  arrange- 
ments, should,  we  think,  be  a  stronger  force  than 
ever  against  war,  and  for  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

We  are  also  certain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this 
development  the  United  States,  which  has  played 
such  a  magnificent,  generous,  and  indeed  essential 
part,  will  continue  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Dulles 
has  given  us  hope  in  that  regard  this  afternoon. 

We  Canadians,  being  neighbours  of  the  United 
States,  know  as  well  as  anybody  else  that  that 
country  does  not  fail  to  accept  and  to  meet,  suc- 
cessfully, any  great  international  challenge  which 
faces  it.  We  are  certain  that  in  the  days  ahead 
it  will  continue  to  meet  the  challenge  of  assist- 
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ing  in  the  development  of  European  unity  and  the 
Atlantic  Community — and  the  two  go  together. 

The  work,  then,  which  we  are  doing  this  week 
must,  in  order  to  succeed,  make  possible  the  con- 
tinued contribution  of  the  United  States  to  these 
great  objectives.  If  that  is  done,  and  I  know  it  is 
going  to  be  done,  it  will  also,  I  assure  you,  make 
it  much  easier  for  my  own  country  to  continue  to 
do  its  share. 


ANNEX 


Conference  Paper  on  a  German  Defence  Contribu- 
tion and  Arrangements  To  Apply  to  SACEUR's 
Forces  on  the  Continent 

The  nine  Governments  represented  at  the  London  Con- 
ference agree  to  instruct  representatives  to  draw  up  in 
Paris,  in  concert  with  the  military  and  civilian  agencies 
of  Nato  through  the  Secretary  General,  detailed  proposals, 
for  approval  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  for  a  German 
defence  contribution  and  arrangements  to  be  applied  to 
Saceur's  forces  on  the  Continent.  These  detailed  pro- 
posals shall  be  based  on  the  following  principles  agreed 
between  the  nine  Governments : 

1.  (a)  The  seven  Brussels  Treaty  Powers  will  conclude 
a  special  agreement  setting  out  the  forces  each  of  them 
will  place  under  Saceur  on  the  Continent. 

(b)  The  German  contribution  shall  conform  in  size  and 
general  characteristics  to  the  contribution  fixed  for  the 
Edc  brought  up  to  date  and  adapted  as  necessary  to  make 
it  suitable  for  Nato. 

(c)  The  terms  of  this  special  agreement  will  be  agreed 
with  the  other  Nato  countries. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  the  Nato  Annual  Review  recom- 
mends an  increase  above  the  figures  in  the  Brussels  Special 
Agreement  such  increase  will  require  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Brussels  Powers  expressed  in  the  Brussels 
Council  or  in  Nato. 

(e)  The  Brussels  Powers  will  ask  that  arrangements 
be  made  for  Saceur  to  designate  a  high-ranking  officer 
who  will  be  instructed  to  transmit  regularly  to  the  Brus- 
sels Treaty  Organisation  information  acquired  as  indi- 
cated in  3  (f)  below  in  order  to  permit  that  Organisation 
to  establish  that  the  figures  agreed  among  the  Brussels 
Powers  are  being  observed. 

2.  All  forces  of  Nato  countries  stationed  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  shall  be  placed  under  the  authority  of 
Sacetjr,  with  the  exception  of  the  forces  which  Nato  has 
recognised  or  will  recognise  as  suitable  to  remain  under 
national  command.  The  strength  and  armaments  on  the 
Continent  of  the  internal  defence  forces  and  of  the  police 
belonging  to  the  members  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organi- 
sation shall  be  fixed  by  agreements  made  within  this  Or- 
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ganisation,  taking  into  account  the  task  for  which  they 
are  intended  and  on  the  basis  of  existing  levels  and  needs. 
3.  Arrangements  to  apply  to  Saceuk's  forces : 

(a)  Forces  placed  under  Saceur  on  the  Continent  shall 
be  deployed  in  accordance  with  Nato  strategy. 

(b)  The  location  of  such  forces  shall  be  determined  by 
Saceur  after  consultation  and  agreement  with  the  national 
authorities  concerned. 

(c)  Such  forces  shall  not  be  redeployed  on  the  Conti- 
nent nor  used  operationally  on  the  Continent  without  his 


consent  subject  to  appropriate  political  guidance  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Council. 

(d)  Forces  placed  under  Saceur  on  the  Continent  shall 
be  integrated  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  military 
efficiency. 

(e)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the  closer  co-ordi- 
nation of  logistics  by  Saceur. 

(f)  The  level  and  effectiveness  of  forces  placed  under 
Saceur  on  the  Continent  and  the  armaments,  equipment, 
logistics  and  reserve  formations  of  those  forces  on  the 
Continent  shall  be  inspected  by  Saceur. 


Treaty  of  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Collaboration  and  Collective  Self-Defence1 


BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN   IRELAND,   BELGIUM, 
FRANCE,  LUXEMBOURG,  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS 


Brussels,  17th  March,  1948 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Belgium, 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  President  of  the 
French  Union,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Luxembourg,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  His  Majesty  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas, 

Resolved 

To  reaffirm  their  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights, 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person  and  in 
the  other  ideals  proclaimed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations ; 

To  fortify  and  preserve  the  principles  of  democracy, 
personal  freedom  and  political  liberty,  the  constitutional 
traditions  and  the  rule  of  law,  which  are  their  common 
heritage ; 

To  strengthen,  with  these  aims  in  view,  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  ties  by  which  they  are  already 
united ; 

To  co-operate  loyally  and  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts 
to  create  in  Western  Europe  a  firm  basis  for  European 
economic  recovery ; 

To  afford  assistance  to  each  other,  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  in  resisting  any  policy 
of  aggression ; 

To  take  such  steps  as  may  be  held  to  be  necessary  in 
the  event  of  a  renewal  by  Germany  of  a  policy  of 
aggression ; 

To  associate  progressively  in  the  pursuance  of  these 
aims  other  States  inspired  by  the  same  ideals  and  ani- 
mated by  the  like  determination ; 


1  Reprinted  from  Bulletin  of  May  9, 1948. 


Desiring  for  these  purposes  to  conclude  a  treaty  for 
collaboration  in  economic,  social  and  cultural  matters 
and  for  collective  self-defence ; 

Have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries : 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Belgium 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Prime  Minister, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Gaston  Eyskens,  Minister  of  Finance, 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  President  of  the 
French  Union 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Georges  Bidault,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Jean  de  Hauteclocque,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Re- 
public in  Brussels, 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxembourg 
His  Excellency  Mr.   Joseph   Bech,  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  and 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Robert  Als,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Luxembourg  in  Brussels, 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 

His  Excellency  Baron  C.  G.  W.  H.  van  Boetzelaer  van 
Oosterhout,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 

His  Excellency  Baron  Binnert  Philip  van  Harinxma  thoe 
Slooten,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Netherlands  in  Brussels, 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
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The  Eight  Honourable  Ernest  Bevin,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and 

His  Excellency  Sir  George  William  Rendel,  K.  C.  M.  G., 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Brussels, 

who,  having  exhibited  their  full  powers  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

Convinced  of  the  close  community  of  their  interests 
and  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  order  to  promote  the 
economic  recovery  of  Europe,  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties will  so  organize  and  coordinate  their  economic 
activities  as  to  produce  the  best  possible  results,  by  the 
elimination  of  conflict  in  their  economic  policies,  the 
co-ordination  of  production  and  the  development  of  com- 
mercial exchanges. 

The  co-operation  provided  for  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, which  will  be  effected  through  the  Consultative 
Council  referred  to  in  Article  VII  as  well  as  through 
other  bodies,  shall  not  involve  any  duplication  of,  or 
prejudice  to,  the  work  of  other  economic  organizations 
in  which  the  High  Contracting  Parties  are  or  may  be 
represented  but  shall  on  the  contrary  assist  the  work 
of  those  organizations. 

Abticle  II 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  make  every  effort 
in  common,  both  by  direct  consultation  and  in  specialized 
agencies,  to  promote  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living  by  their  peoples  and  to  develop  on  correspond- 
ing lines  the  social  and  other  related  services  of  their 
countries. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  consult  with  the 
object  of  achieving  the  earliest  possible  application  of 
recommendations  of  immediate  practical  interest,  relat- 
ing to  social  matters,  adopted  with  their  approval  in  the 
specialized  agencies. 

They  will  endeavour  to  conclude  as  soon  as  possible 
conventions  with  each  other  in  the  sphere  of  social 
security. 

Abticle  III 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  make  every  effort 
in  common  to  lead  their  peoples  towards  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  their 
common  civilization  and  to  promote  cultural  exchanges  by 
conventions  between  themselves  or  by  other  means. 

Abticle  IV 

If  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  be  the 
object  of  an  armed  attack  in  Europe,  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  will,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  afford 
the  party  so  attacked  all  the  military  and  other  aid  and 
assistance  in  their  power. 

Abticle  V 

All  measures  taken  as  a  result  of  the  preceding  Article 
shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council. 
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They  shall  be  terminated  as  soon  as  the  Security  Council 
has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  or  re- 
store international  peace  and  security. 

The  present  Treaty  does  not  prejudice  in  any  way  the 
obligations  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  shall 
not  be  interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  under  the 
Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace  and  security. 

Abticle  VI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare,  each  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  that  none  of  the  international  engage- 
ments now  in  force  between  him  and  any  other  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  or  any  third  State  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty. 

None  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  will  conclude  any 
alliance  or  participate  in  any  coalition  directed  against 
any   other   of   the   High    Contracting   Parties. 

Article  VII 

For  the  purpose  of  consulting  together  on  all  the  ques- 
tions dealt  with  in  the  present  Treaty,  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  will  create  a  Consultative  Council,  which  shall 
be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  its  functions  con- 
tinuously. The  Council  shall  meet  at  such  times  as  it 
shall  deem  fit. 

At  the  request  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
the  Council  shall  be  immediately  convened  in  order  to 
permit  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  consult  with 
regard  to  any  situation  which  may  constitute  a  threat  to 
peace,  in  whatever  area  this  threat  should  arise;  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  and  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  case  of  a  renewal  by  Germany  of  an  aggressive 
policy;  or  with  regard  to  any  situation  constituting  a 
danger  to  economic  stability. 

Article  VIII 

In  pursuance  of  their  determination  to  settle  disputes 
only  by  peaceful  means,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  will 
apply  to  disputes  between  themselves  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will,  while  the  present 
Treaty  remains  in  force,  settle  all  disputes  falling  within 
the  scope  of  Article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  by  referring  them  to  the 
Court,  subject  only,  in  the  case  of  each  of  them,  to  any 
reservation  already  made  by  that  Party  when  accepting 
this  clause  for  compulsory  jurisdiction  to  the  extent 
that  that  Party  may  maintain  the  reservation. 

In  addition,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  will  submit 
to  conciliation  all  disputes  outside  the  scope  of  Article 
36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

In  the  case  of  a  mixed  dispute  involving  both  questions 
for  which  conciliation  is  appropriate  and  other  questions 
for  which  judicial  settlement  is  appropriate,  any  Party 
to  the  dispute  shall  have  the  right  to  insist  that  the 
judicial  settlement  of  the  legal  questions  shall  precede 
conciliation. 
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The  preceding  provisions  of  this  Article  in  no  way 
affect  the  application  of  relevant  provisions  or  agree- 
ments prescribing  some  other  method  of  pacific  settlement. 

Article  LX 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  may,  by  agreement,  invite 
any  other  State  to  accede  to  the  present  Treaty  on  con- 
ditions to  be  agreed  between  them  and  the  State  so 
invited. 

Any  State  so  invited  may  become  a  Party  to  the 
Treaty  by  depositing  an  instrument  of  accession  with 
the  Belgian  Government. 

The  Belgian  Government  will  inform  each  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  instru- 
ment of  accession. 

Article  X 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Belgian  Government'. 

It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of 
the  last  instrument  of  ratification  and  shall  thereafter 
remain  in  force  for  fifty  years. 

After  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  fifty  years,  each  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  the  right  to  cease 
to  be  a  party  thereto  provided  that  he  shall  have  previ- 
ously given  one  year's  notice  of  denunciation  to  the 
Belgian  Government. 

The  Belgian  Government  shall  inform  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties  of  the 
deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification  and  of  each 
notice  of  denunciation. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above-mentioned  Plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty  and  have  affixed 
thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Brussels,  this  seventeenth  day  of  March  1948, 
in  English  and  French,  each  text  being  equally  authentic, 
in  a  single  copy  which  shall  remain  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Belgian  Government  and  of  which  certi- 
fied copies  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Government  to 
each  of  the  other  signatories. 

For  Belgium : 

(l.  s.)  P.  H.  Spaak. 

(l.  s.)  Gaston  Eyskens. 

For  France : 

(l.  s.)  G.  Bidault. 

(L.  S.  )    J.  DE  HAUTECLOCQUE. 

For  Luxembourg : 
(l.  s.)  Joseph  Bech. 
(l.  s.)  Robert  Als. 

For  the  Netherlands: 

(l.  s.)  w.  van  boetzelaer. 

(l.  s.)  van  Haeinxma  thoe  Slooten. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland : 
(l.  s.)  Ernest  Bevin. 
(l.  s.)  George  Ren  del. 


Understanding  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Smith l 

For  some  years  I  have  been  looking  forward 
to  leading  what  you  might  call  a  normal  existence. 
But  now  that  the  time  for  my  actual  retirement 
from  Government  service  has  come,  I  realize  how 
much  I  am  going  to  miss  it. 

Aside  from  the  satisfaction  one  gets  from  try- 
ing to  do  something  for  our  country,  there  are  the 
personal  human  relationships.  During  more 
years  of  service  than  I  like  to  say — in  the  Army, 
in  the  Intelligence  Service,  as  an  Ambassador  in 
the  field,  and,  finally,  in  the  Department  of  State — 
I  have  worked  with  the  very  splendid  people  in 
all  of  those  services.  And  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  dedicated  and  devoted 
men  and  women  who  are  serving  the  Government 
in  and  out  of  uniform.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish 
that  more  of  our  young  people  who  are  about  to 
enter  active  life  could  realize  the  richness  of  ex- 
perience and  the  satisfaction  that  comes  with  such 
service.  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that  I  have 
told  the  President  and  Secretary  Dulles  that  even 
though  I  am  retiring  to  private  life  I  am  myself 
ready  to  assist  at  any  time  and  in  any  way  I  can. 

These  are  difficult  days  for  our  country  and  for 
the  whole  free  world  even  though  we  are  having 
and  will  have  our  diplomatic  victories.  I  know 
myself  that  the  best  planning  and  the  best  execu- 
tion of  planning  cannot  attain  really  good 
or  really  definite  results  without  the  understand- 
ing and  support  of  the  American  people  generally. 
And  so  my  parting  thought  and  indeed  my  appeal 
to  each  of  you  who  hears  me  is  this : 

Take  a  real  interest  in  what  the  Department  of 
State  is  doing  to  safeguard  the  ideals  of  America 
and  its  security  throughout  the  world. 

Think  seriously  and  sympathetically  about  the 
problems  it  faces  in  its  unending  task  of  working 
for  peace  and  security  for  ourselves  and  for  man- 
kind generally. 

If  you  can,  take  an  active  part  in  groups  and 
associations  dedicated  to  the  achievement  of  these 
goals. 

And  finally  and  most  important  of  all,  try  to 
realize  that  some  of  the  most  important  successes 


'Made  on  Oct.  1  (press  release  545)  on  the  eve  of  his 
retirement. 
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in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  are  those  that  can't 
be  talked  about. 

The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  who 
are  charged  with  the  direction  of  our  foreign 
policy — I  should  say  our  nonpartisan  foreign  pol- 
icy, because  basically  it  is  nonpartisan — are  tire- 


less in  their  efforts  to  make  of  this  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in  freedom,  in  security,  and  with  an 
ever-expanding  opportunity  for  constructive  and 
rewarding  work.  They  and  the  career  services 
which  assist  them  deserve  all  you  can  give  them 
in  the  way  of  understanding  and  of  support. 


The  American  Memorial  Library — A  Monument  to  the  Spirit  of  Berlin 


by  James  B.  Conant 

U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 1 


When,  2  years  ago,  I  came  to  Berlin  for  the  first 
time  after  the  war,  the  conferences  I  had  there  in- 
cluded a  number  of  meetings  with  businessmen 
and  trade-union  leaders.  At  those  meetings  it 
was  time  and  again  pointed  out  to  me  how  much 
the  strength  of  Berlin  depended  on  its  economic 
rehabilitation.  "Berlin  needs  orders,"  was  what 
everyone  kept  telling  me.  Today  we  may  state 
with  some  satisfaction  that,  despite  the  continuous 
influx  of  refugees  from  the  East,  economic  con- 
ditions in  Berlin  are  steadily  improving  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  is  today  smaller  than  it 
has  been  since  the  war. 

When  I  asked  what  contribution  the  free  world 
could  make  toward  further  reinforcing  Free 
Berlin  to  enable  it  to  fulfill  its  unique  task,  I  re- 
ceived a  somewhat  different  reply.  I  was  told 
that  Berlin  should  also  be  promoted  as  a  cultural 
center.  The  building  which  we  are  dedicating  to- 
day is  a  symbol  of  our  joint  efforts  in  that  field. 
We  all  know  that  we  must  not  direct  our  attention 
exclusively  to  material  things,  and  that  the  ex- 
istence of  Berlin  as  an  outpost  of  the  free  world 
is  guaranteed  not  only  by  a  sound  economy  but 
above  all  by  a  prospering  cultural  life.  We  all 
are  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  the  day 
when  Berlin  will  resume  its  proper  position  and 


1  Translation  of  an  address  made  at  the  opening  cere- 
monies for  the  American  Memorial  Library  at  Berlin  on 
Sept.  17  (Hicog  press  release). 


again  become  the  capital  of  a  Germany  reunited 
in  peace  and  freedom.  Until  that  day  it  will  re- 
main the  duty  of  the  free  world,  especially  of  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  three  protecting  powers 
which  are  present  here,  to  do  everything  to  re- 
inforce and  support  Berlin  as  a  symbol  of  liberty. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  economic  and  military 
spheres  but  also  to  the  intellectual  sphere. 

This  library,  which  is  located  so  close  to  the 
sector  border,  reminds  us  how  important  it  is,  at 
this  time  of  difficulties  and  tensions,  to  remember 
the  great  cultural  values  of  our  free  Western  cul- 
ture in  a  divided  world.  This  library  is  intended 
to  show  the  importance  of  Berlin  as  one  of  the 
great  intellectual  centers  of  resistance  against 
slavery. 

Cultural  Tradition  of  Berlin 

At  the  same  time,  this  library  is  intended  to 
continue  the  great  cultural  tradition  of  this  city, 
which  has  for  centuries  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany.  In  the  18th 
century  King  Frederick  I  of  Prussia  tried  to  make 
Berlin  the  Athens  of  the  North.  The  Charlotten- 
burg  Castle  was  built  as  a  "little  Versailles"  for 
Queen  Sophie  Charlotte.  Gottfried  Leibniz 
headed  the  Prussian  Academy.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  Johann  Joachim  Winckel- 
mann,  the  man  who  made  a  decisive  contribution 
toward  the  understanding  of  Greek  culture,  was 
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a  student  of  a  local  gymnasium.  Later  on  Fred- 
erick the  Great  tried  to  have  Kant,  the  great 
philosopher,  come  to  Berlin,  and  when  during  a 
cabinet  meeting  he  received  word  that  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  had  come  to  Berlin  for  a  visit,  he 
said  to  his  ministers :  "Let  us  interrupt  our  meet- 
ing and  see  whether  we  can  make  old  Bach  play 
for  us." 

I  would  like  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  cultural 
life  of  Berlin  in  the  19th  century,  when  the  famous 
Friedrich-Wilhelm  University  was  founded  and 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  was  Prussian  Minister  of 
Education.  His  famous  brother,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  the  scientiest  and  explorer,  is  also  not 
forgotten. 

And  who  could  forget  the  names  of  those  who 
helped  shape  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life  of 
Berlin  in  this  century:  Friedrich  Meinecke,  the 
historian ;  Karl  Justi,  the  expert  on  the  history  of 
art;  Alfred  Kerr,  the  art  critic;  the  great  Max 
Liebermann;  Else  Lasker-Schuler,  the  poetess; 
and  Kurt  Tucholsky,  just  to  name  a  few. 

But  these  impressive  cultural  achievements  of 
Berlin  in  the  past  should  not  lead  us  to  forget  the 
present.  All  those  who  come  to  Berlin  are  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  cultural  life  of  Berlin  is  so 
vigorous  despite  all  this  city  went  through,  despite 
all  the  distress  and  restrictions  which  result  from 
its  island  position.  No  other  German  city  has  so 
many  theaters,  opera  houses,  universities,  libraries, 
etc.  No  other  German  city  has  attracted  since  the 
war  so  many  artists  from  all  over  the  world  as  has 
Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  its  Festival  Weeks.  The 
Free  University  of  Berlin  was  founded  despite,  or 
even  as  a  result,  of  the  blockade.  The  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  is  one  of  the  most  famous  or- 
chestras in  the  world.  The  compositions  of  Boris 
Blacher,  director  of  the  Berlin  conservatory,  have 
become  known  in  countless  other  countries;  his 
newest  composition  was  recently  played  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  His  predecessor,  Werner 
Egk,  is  equally  responsible  for  Berlin's  reputation 
as  a  city  of  music. 

Most  of  the  schools  of  Berlin  have  been  recon- 
structed and  offer  thousands  of  refugee  children 
an  education  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  The 
Technical  University  has  steadily  gained  in  impor- 
tance and  its  reconstruction  is  making  good  prog- 
ress. The  students  and  professors  of  the  Free 
University  are  doing  pioneer  work  in  developing 
new  methods  of  education.    The  School  for  Peda- 


gogics, the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  School 
of  Political  Science  are  in  every  respect  the  equals 
of  similar  institutions  in  the  Federal  Republic. 
Finally,  within  the  framework  of  this  understand- 
ably incomplete  enumeration,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  reconstruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  Berlin 
Art  Library.  It  would  be  futile  to  try  to  name  all 
those  who  contributed  toward  the  cultural  resurg- 
ence of  Berlin;  however,  the  Senator  for  Public 
Education,  Professor  Dr.  Tiburtius,  and  his  pre- 
decessor, the  late  Stadtrat  May,  must  not  go  with- 
out mention. 


Origin  of  Library  Plan 

Today  we  are  dedicating  a  library  which,  we 
hope,  will  take  its  place  among  the  great  cultural 
institutions  of  Berlin.  It  has  been  named  the 
American  Memorial  Library.  To  whose  memory 
is  it  dedicated  ?  Let  me  briefly  recall  the  history 
of  the  plan  to  build  this  library.  When  in  1951 
certain  American  funds  were  made  available  to  the 
Berlin  aid  program,  it  was  suggested  that  these 
funds  should  be  used  above  all  for  projects  of  cul- 
tural importance.  Thus,  shortly  after  the  block- 
ade had  been  successfully  ended,  it  was  decided  to 
use  a  part  of  those  American  funds  for  construct- 
ing a  monument  recalling  German- American  co- 
operation in  those  difficult  times. 

The  United  States  was  not  at  all  interested  in 
erecting  a  monument  to  itself  in  Berlin,  a  monu- 
ment perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  huge  eagle — the 
heraldic  emblem  of  the  United  States — or  some 
other  colossal  sculpture.  What  we  envisaged  was 
a  monument  to  remind  coming  generations  of  the 
time  when  the  fate  of  this  city  was  the  major  con- 
cern of  all  nations  of  the  free  world,  of  the  time 
when  Americans  could  work  and  fight  together 
with  the  brave  Berliners  to  break  the  ring  of  slav- 
ery which  threatened  to  strangle  the  city.  We  in- 
tended to  create  a  monument  of  permanent  value, 
not  so  much  in  the  material  sense,  but  a  monument 
to  the  spirit  this  city  displayed  in  those  days  of 
extreme  crisis.  A  German- American  Committee 
was  set  up  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  use 
to  be  made  of  these  funds.  That  Committee  con- 
sisted of  representatives  of  the  city  council,  of  in- 
dustry, the  trade  unions,  and  of  education.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  it  chose  a  library. 

The  unnatural  division  of  the  city  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  insufficient  number  of  libraries  avail- 
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able  to  Berliners.  Naturally,  East  Berlin  has  its 
labraries  too,  but  everyone  knows  that  the  reader 
there  is  limited  in  his  intellectual  fare  solely  to 
that  provided  by  a  single  totalitarian  regime. 

The  difference  between  Communist  libraries 
and  the  libraries  of  the  free  West  is  the  difference 
between  a  culture  based  on  the  totalitarian  prin- 
ciple of  authority  and  a  culture  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom.  As  long  as  the  East- West  ten- 
sion exists,  as  long  as  the  world  remains  divided 
not  only  politically  and  economically  but,  above 
all,  in  the  cultural  sphere,  so  long  will  this  library, 
located  within  sight  of  the  East,  be  a  symbol  of 
the  superiority  of  freedom  of  thought  over  the 
spirit  of  slavery.  I  recall  the  words  of  your 
unforgettable  Mayor  Reuter  which  were  enclosed 
in  the  cornerstone  of  this  American  Memorial 
Library : 

Founded  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  Berlin  in  the 
free  part  of  their  city  defended  their  right  to  freedom 
and  independence  steadfastly  and  imperturbably,  despite 
severe  afflictions,  this  building  will  remind  the  living  and 
coming  generations  of  the  unconquerable  forces  of  the 
free  spirit  and  moral  duty. 

This  library  in  which  we  have  gathered  has  not 
been  built  according  to  traditional  architectural 
plans.  Certain  experiences  we  have  had  in 
America  with  the  adaptation  of  the  library  system 
to  the  requirements  of  our  times  have  been  taken 
into  account.  We  certainly  do  not  pretend  to 
teach  Europe  a  lesson  on  how  to  run  a  library. 
What  we  have  done  in  planning  this  type  of  library 
is  to  adapt  European  tradition,  which  is  much 
older  than  ours  in  the  United  States,  to  present- 
day  American  conditions,  which,  I  believe,  also 
exist  to  a  large  extent  in  Europe. 

Link  WitrTAmerica 

Incidentally,  European  and  American  ideas 
concerning  libraries  were  first  brought  together  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  first  public  library 
of  the  United  States  was  opened  in  Boston  in  1854. 
The  spiritus  rector  of  that  library  was  George 
Ticknor,  of  Harvard  University,  the  University 
with  which  I  myself  had  the  honor  of  being  affili- 
ated for  so  many  years.  Ticknor  had  traveled  in 
Germany,  and  it  was  the  high  level  of  German 
public  libraries  which  particularly  impressed  him 
during  a  protracted  sojourn  in  this  country.  So 
he  tried  to  achieve  a  similarly  high  standard  for 
the  future  American  libraries.    When  the  plans 
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Message  From  Secretary  Dulles 1 

You  are  about  to  dedicate  the  American  Memorial 
Library,  a  monument  raised  in  honor  of  the  men 
who  helped  to  keep  freedom  alive  in  Berlin.  By 
doing  so  they  helped  to  make  it  possible  for  your 
countrymen  in  the  surrounding  Soviet  Zone  to  hold 
steadfast  to  the  spirit  of  that  Western  civilization 
and  Christian  culture  which  binds  us  all  together. 

The  Soviet  refusal  to  permit  the  reunification  of 
Germany  brings  with  it  the  danger  that  Communist 
ideas  will  find  acceptance  among  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Zone  because  they  are  the  only  ideas  reaching 
them. 

No  weapon  against  such  a  danger  could  be  more 
effective  than  a  great  library.  Moreover,  I  am 
confident  that  when,  by  unceasing  efforts,  a  reunified 
Germany  shall  have  been  achieved,  this  library  wiU 
serve  as  a  source  of  strength  for  the  spiritual  life 
of  a  great  unified  nation. 


1  Delivered    by    Ambassador    Conant    to    Mayor 
Walther  Schreiber  of  Berlin  on  Sept.  17. 


for  the  public  library  in  Boston  were  being  pre- 
pared, a  conflict  developed  between  Ticknor  and 
the  then  president  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Edward  Ever- 
ett. Everett  insisted  on  libraries  being  exclu- 
sively places  of  research  work.  Ticknor,  on  the 
other  hand,  envisaged  the  inclusion  of  popular 
literature,  access  to  the  stacks,  and,  in  short,  an 
appeal  to  the  public  at  large.  Fortunately  the 
ideas  of  Ticknor  prevailed  and  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  the  first  of  its  type  in  America,  became 
the  predecessor  of  thousands  of  similar  institu- 
tions which  served  the  scientist  as  well  as  the 
simple  citizen  and  student.  As  a  boy  I  spent  many 
hours  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  way 
to  go  there  was  never  too  long  for  me. 

Just  as  a  hundred  years  ago  Ticknor  took  home 
German  ideas  to  America,  ideas  which  decisively 
influenced  the  American  library  system,  thus  some 
of  his  ideas  have  returned  today  to  the  country 
where  they  originated. 

The  library  which  we  are  opening  today  is 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  service  to  the  public 
at  large.  It  applies  to  all  strata  of  the  population, 
to  the  laborer  as  well  as  to  the  scientist,  to  the 
specialist  as  well  as  to  the  juvenile  for  whom  it 
establishes  a  first  contact  with  the  cultural  inherit- 
ance of  our  civilization.  In  addition  to  serving 
as  a  remembrance  of  German-American  coopera- 
tion at  a  time  when  this  city  gave  proof  of  its  will 
to  freedom,  this  American  Memorial  Library  will 
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serve  that  spirit  which  is  best  expressed  by  the 
words  of  Jefferson  which  are  inscribed  at  the 
entrance  to  this  library : 

This  Institution  will  be  based  on  the  illimitable  free- 
dom of  the  human  mind.  For  here  we  are  not  afraid  to 
follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  nor  to  tolerate  error 
so  long  as  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it. 

The  present  ideological  differences  between  the 
free  world  and  the  world  of  slavery  cannot  be 
characterized  more  clearly.  The  actuality  of  the 
statement  made  by  Jefferson  shows  that  his  words 
are  just  as  valid  today  as  they  were  more  than  150 
years  ago.  And  they  will  remain  valid  in  the 
future.  Let  us  face  the  future  in  that  spirit  of 
confidence  which  marks  the  words  of  Jefferson. 
Having  that  confidence  we  can  rest  assured  that 
the  day  will  come  in  which  present  differences 
between  the  East  and  the  West  in  Germany  will 
be  eliminated,  in  which  the  traces  of  temporary 
partition  will  have  disappeared  in  a  Germany 
reunited  in  freedom. 

In  dedicating  this  library,  we  honor  the  past 
and  face  the  future  with  confidence. 


U.S.-French  Talks  on  Indochina 

Press  release  542  dated  September  29 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  communique  based 
upon  the  exchange  of  views  September  27-29, 1954-, 
between  Acting  Secretary  Smith,  M.  Guy  La- 
Chambre,  French  Minister  of  State  for  Relations 
with  the  Three  Associated  States,  and  M.  Edgar 
Faure,  Finance  Minister  of  France. 

Representatives  of  the  two  Governments  have 
had  very  frank  and  useful  talks  which  have  shown 
the  community  of  their  views,  and  are  in  full 
agreement  on  the  objectives  to  be  attained. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  in  Manila  on  September  8,  1954, 
has  provided  a  firmer  basis  than  heretofore  to  as- 
sist the  free  nations  of  Asia  in  developing  and 
maintaining  their  independence  and  security. 
The  representatives  of  France  and  the  United 
States  wish  to  reaffirm  the  support  of  their  Gov- 
ernments for  the  principles  of  self-government, 


independence,  justice  and  liberty  proclaimed  by 
the  Pacific  Charter  in  Manila  on  September  8, 
1954. 

The  representatives  of  France  and  the  United 
States  reaffirm  the  intention  of  their  governments 
to  support  the  complete  independence  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Viet-Nam.  Both  France  and 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  assist  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  in  their  efforts  to  safeguard 
their  freedom  and  independence  and  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  their  peoples.  In  this  spirit  France 
and  the  United  States  are  assisting  the  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam  in  the  resettlement  of  the  Viet- 
namese who  have  of  their  own  free  will  moved  to 
free  Viet-Nam  and  who  already  number  some 
300,000. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  area 
pending  the  further  development  of  national 
forces  for  this  purpose,  the  representatives  of 
France  indicated  that  France  is  prepared  to  retain 
forces  of  its  Expeditionary  Corps,  in  agreement 
with  the  government  concerned,  within  the  limits 
permitted  under  the  Geneva  agreements  and  to  an 
extent  to  be  determined.  The  United  States  will 
consider  the  question  of  financial  assistance  for 
the  Expeditionary  Corps  in  these  circumstances 
in  addition  to  support  for  the  forces  of  each  of 
the  three  Associated  States.  These  questions  vi- 
tally affect  each  of  the  three  Associated  States  and 
are  being  fully  discussed  with  them. 

The  channel  for  French  and  United  States  eco- 
nomic aid,  budgetary  support,  and  other  assistance 
to  each  of  the  Associated  States  will  be  direct  to 
that  state.  The  United  States  representatives  will 
begin  discussions  soon  with  the  respective  govern- 
ments of  the  Associated  States  regarding  direct 
aid.  The  methods  for  efficient  coordination  of 
French  and  United  States  aid  programs  to  each 
of  the  three  Associated  States  are  under  consider- 
ation and  will  be  developed  in  discussions  with 
each  of  these  states. 

After  the  bilateral  talks,  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic 
missions  in  Washington  of  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
Viet-Nam  were  invited  to  a  final  meeting  to  have 
an  exchange  of  views  and  information  on  these 
matters.  The  representatives  of  all  five  countries 
are  in  complete  agreement  on  the  objectives  of 
peace  and  freedom  to  be  achieved  in  Indochina. 
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U.  S.  Relations  With  Latin  America 
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by  Merwin  L.  Bohan 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council  l 


In  these  dark  days  of  intercontinental  rumor 
and  alarm,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  forget  that  what 
we  so  assiduously  seek  abroad — peace  and  under- 
standing among  nations — has  already  been  sought 
and  found  in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere.  In- 
deed, those  of  us  who  labor  in  the  inter- American 
vineyard  are  sometimes  afraid  that  the  very  fact 
that  we  have  won  our  major  objective  in  this  area 
makes  our  people  a  little  less  conscious  of  the 
continued  need  to  tend  and  nurture  the  solidarity 
that  has  come  to  characterize  the  relations  of  the 
21  American  Republics — a  solidarity  which  in  the 
political  as  in  the  economic  field  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  United  States.  All  of  which 
serves  as  explanation  for  my  requesting  your  in- 
dulgence in  allowing  me  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  examining  what  Latin  America  is  and  what  it 
represents  in  terms  of  our  present  and  future 
scheme  of  things. 

First  as  to  what  it  is.  It  is  a  group  of  20  sov- 
ereign Republics  which  occupy  almost  one-fifth 
of  the  world's  land  area.  The  countries  compris- 
ing it  range  in  size  from  Brazil,  which  is  so  big 
that  it  would  take  another  Texas  for  the  United 
States  to  equal  it,  down  to  little  El  Salvador,  which 
would  only  make  a  good-sized  western  county. 
Differences  in  race  are  almost  as  notable.  In  some 
countries,  such  as  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,  Indian  blood  predominates;  in  others, 
such  as  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  the  population 
is  almost  exclusively  of  European  origin.  In  still 
others,  such  as  northeastern  Brazil  and  in  the 
coastal  fringes  of  the  Caribbean,  considerable  Ne- 
gro blood  is  to  be  found. 


1  Address  made  before  the  combined  service  clubs  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  Sept.  21  (press  release  518) . 


In  fact,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  do  not  do 
a  disservice  to  understanding  in  talking  so  much 
about  Latin  America,  for  it  has  created  in  our 
minds  a  concept  of  oneness  and  sameness  which 
the  facts  do  not  bear  out.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Latin  America,  but  rather  20 
sovereign  and  quite  individualistic  peoples.  Even 
among  the  18  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  Empire  and  thus  have  a  common  tongue 
(Brazil  speaks  Portuguese;  Haiti,  French),  the 
differences  are  clearly  apparent  to  even  the  most 
superficial  observer.  This  has  been  brought  about 
in  part  by  differences  in  racial  background  but 
mainly  because  economics  has  discouraged  inter- 
course and  communication  between  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  while  encouraging  it  between  each 
of  those  countries  and  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  each  country — since  the 
passing  of  such  continental  figures  as  Bolivar  and 
San  Martin — has  worked  out  its  destiny  generally 
uninfluenced  by  its  sister  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics, and  each  has  reacted,  in  its  own  individualis- 
tic fashion,  to  the  influences  which  have  played 
upon  it  from  abroad. 

Those  influences,  down  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I,  were  far  stronger  from  Europe  than  from 
the  United  States.  As  late  as  the  1920's,  drawing 
room  French  rather  than  counting  house  English 
Wjas  the  language  of  polite  society.  Paris  re- 
mained the  center  of  the  universe,  and  it  was  quite 
generally  accepted  that  the  United  States  was  the 
land  of  crass  materialism,  home  of  the  almighty 
dollar. 

In  the  brief  span  of  30  years,  all  of  this  has 
changed.  European  influence  has  become  more 
nostalgia  than  substance;  the  dynamic  forces  of 
today  move  along  lines  of  longitude  rather  than 
of  latitude. 
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Political  Solidarity 

How  has  all  this  come  about?  It  would  be 
quite  natural — but  also  quite  inaccurate — to  seek 
the  answer  among  the  cataclysmic  changes  of 
World  War  II.  That  conflict  merely  magnified 
the  effects  of  a  directional  shift  which  began  even 
before  World  War  I,  accelerated  during  the  1920's, 
and  became  dynamic  in  the  1930's.  The  triumph — 
not  of  North  American  influence  but  of  something 
much  finer  that  had  been  distilled  during  the  thir- 
ties— inter- American  understanding — came  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1942  when,  under  the  awful  shadows 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  American  Republics  threw 
in  their  lot  together.  After  1942  it  could  be  fairly 
said  that  political  solidarity  had  been  achieved 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

During  the  war  this  solidarity  was  reflected  in 
all  fields.  Latin  American  air  bases  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  success  of  the  North  African  campaign, 
radical  increases  were  registered  in  the  production 
of  strategic  materials  throughout  the  hemisphere, 
and  cooperative  efforts  effectively  controlled 
enemy  espionage  and  propaganda  activities. 

But  even  before  the  coming  of  peace,  the  full- 
ness of  that  understanding  was  being  challenged. 
Our  wartime  President  had  passed  on;  Sumner 
Welles,  the  statesman  who  had  given  substance  and 
reality  to  the  good-neighbor  policy,  had  fallen 
from  power ;  and  United  States  interests,  so  closely 
focused  on  Latin  America  during  the  early  years 
of  the  conflict,  were  now  dispersed  on  a  global 
basis. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  many  of  our  friends 
and  neighbors  to  the  south  misinterpreted  our 
policies,  especially  in  the  field  of  economic  aid 
for  Europe  and  Asia,  as  indicating  a  cooling  of 
our  interest  in  them.  The  more  thoughtful  real- 
ized that  the  billions  we  were  pouring  into  recon- 
struction of  the  war-devastated  areas  were  pro- 
portionately as  important  to  them  as  to  us, 
perhaps  more  so  since  fully  one-half  of  their  for- 
eign commerce  was  with  the  areas  of  the  world  in 
which  United  States  aid  was  most  heavily  con- 
centrated. But  the  cdboclos  of  Brazil  and  the 
rotos  of  Chile  no  longer  felt  as  close  as  they  once 
did  to  their  envied  cousins  in  the  fabulous  land 
to  the  north. 

The  currents  of  our  relations  during  the  post- 
war years  have  ebbed  and  flowed — never  regain- 
ing the  fullness  of  understanding  achieved  in  the 
early  forties ;  never  deteriorating  to  a  point  where 


the  gains  of  the  late  twenties  and  the  1930's  were 
too  seriously  compromised,  for  a  reciprocal  appre- 
ciation of  the  interdependence  of  the  countries  of 
the  New  World  has  taken  deep  and  permanent 
root  in  the  consciousness  of  all  Americans. 

This  state  of  things,  favorable  as  it  is  if  com- 
pared to  the  early  years  of  the  century,  is  not  a 
good  enough  example  of  what  the  New  World 
has  to  teach  the  Old  in  terms  of  understanding 
and  cooperation  among  the  nations.  Sustained 
improvement  in  our  relationships,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  competent  authorities,  depends  more  on 
economic  than  on  political  factors.  Those  that 
hold  this  view  point  out  that,  once  suspicion  of 
the  United  States  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  thirties, 
political  understanding  was  comparatively  easy 
since,  revolutions  and  dictatorships  notwithstand- 
ing, liberty  and  the  dignity  of  man  are  basic  con- 
cepts held  in  common  by  all  21  American  Repub- 
lics. In  the  economic  field  the  problem  is  more 
complicated.  There  are  few  common  denomina- 
tors to  bridge  the  gulfs  that  tend  to  separate  coun- 
tries of  such  dissimilar  stages  of  development  and 
levels  of  living. 

Economic  Approach 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  economic  ap- 
proach to  better  understanding.  Latin  America 
is  in  the  throes  of  a  far-reaching  economic  and 
social  revolution.  Everywhere  government  is 
alive  to  the  demands  for  a  better  and  a  fuller 
life,  and  while  many  of  the  efforts  to  provide  it 
have  set  in  motion  self-defeating  inflationary  pres- 
sures, the  area  as  a  whole  has  made  giant  strides 
in  the  last  decade. 

This  progress,  however,  merely  whets  desire. 
Population  growth  is  such  that  further  advances 
in  the  standard  of  living  require  a  progressively 
higher  rate  of  economic  development.  To  achieve 
that  higher  rate  in  turn  requires  an  ever-growing 
volume  of  financial  resources. 

The  domestic  resources  of  the  other  American 
Republics  have  provided  fully  90  percent  of  the 
financing  of  their  economic  development.  The 
balance  has  come  from  foreign  private  investment 
and  from  public  credit  extended  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  our  own  Export-Import  Bank.  Domestic  re- 
sources, in  turn,  have  been  drawn  in  large  measure 
from  the  proceeds  of  exports.  All  of  which  ex- 
plains the  constant  preoccupation  of  the  other 
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American  Republics  with  such  problems  as  the 
prices  of  primary  commodities,  foreign  markets 
for  export  products,  and  financial  assistance  in 
the  economic  development  process. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  Tenth  Inter- Amer- 
ican Conference,  held  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in 
March  of  this  year,  the  United  States  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  major  economic  problems  of  the  other 
American  Republics.2  Indeed,  the  timing  of  the 
Caracas  meeting,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States,  was  difficult,  since  several  impor- 
tant aspects  of  our  foreign  economic  policies  were 
in  the  process  of  being  defined.  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower's report  and  recommendations  were  under 
consideration  in  the  various  interested  depart- 
ments of  our  Government;  the  Randall  Commis- 
sion had  just  reported;  and  Senator  Capehart's 
invaluable  Latin  American  study  had  just  been 
made  public. 

For  these  reasons,  many  of  the  countries  at- 
tending the  Inter- American  Conference  felt  that 
a  later  meeting,  devoted  to  economic  problems, 
would  be  more  fruitful  of  results.  The  United 
States  concurred  in  this  reasoning,  and  it  was 
therefore  agreed  that  there  would  be  a  meeting 
of  ministers  of  finance  and  economy  in  Brazil  in 
the  fall  of  the  present  year.  The  definitive  date 
for  the  meeting  has  since  been  set  for  November 
22. 

Preparation  for  Rio  Meeting 

The  Executive  establishment  has  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  need  for  making  the  Confer- 
ence a  success,  and  the  President,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  named  a  sub-Cabinet 
committee  shortly  after  the  Caracas  meeting  to 
thoroughly  review  United  States  policies.  This 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Henry  F. 
Holland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  has  worked  long  and  faithfully 
and  has  made  every  effort  to  develop  sound  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  problems  which  will  be 
brought  up  for  discussion  at  Rio.  As  has  already 
been  indicated,  those  problems  will  mainly  con- 
cern prices,  markets,  and  financial  cooperation. 
The  Latin  Americans  want  (1)  United  States 
assistance  in  assuring  fair  and  equitable  prices 
for  their  raw  materials;  (2)  assurances  of  stable 


5  For  a  report  on  the  Conference,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr. 
26,  1954,  p.  634. 
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tariffs  and  an  expanding  United  States  market  for 
their  products;  and  (3)  financial  and  technical 
cooperation  in  their  economic  development. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  different  approach 
to  these  problems,  however,  than  has  been  the 
case  at  previous  conferences,  where  results  were 
often  judged  by  the  quantitative  production  of 
resolutions  and  declarations  couched  in  such  gen- 
eralized language  as  to  satisfy  the  most  diverse 
and  even  conflicting  views.  At  Rio  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  specific  proposals  will  be 
advanced  to  deal  with  each  of  the  more  impor- 
tant economic  problems. 

The  most  intensive  preparations  in  the  memory 
of  old  conference  hands  are  being  made.  A 
special  committee  of  the  Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  which  is  supervising  the 
preparations,  has  met  regularly  twice  a  week  since 
March,  even  during  the  worst  of  the  Washington 
summer,  which  is,  as  many  of  you  know,  as  tough 
a  test  of  sincerity  of  purpose  as  can  be  devised. 
The  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  pro- 
duced an  impressive  series  of  background  reports, 
while  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica, under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Paul  Probisch 
and  aided  by  a  panel  of  Latin  America's  out- 
standing economists,  has  been  hard  at  work  in  de- 
veloping material  for  the  Conference.  All  of  this 
in  addition  to  individual  country  preparations, 
such  as  these  I  have  already  described  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  particular  crystal  ball 
to  forecast  some  of  the  Latin  American  proposals 
which  will  be  introduced  at  Rio.  Among  them 
the  following  merit  mention : 

1.  Consultation  in  connection  with  the  disposal 
of  agricultural  surpluses ; 

2.  Consideration  of  possible  measures  to  stabi- 
lize prices  of  primary  products  including  the  use 
of  stockpiles  to  avoid  extreme  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  strategic  and  other  mineral  products ; 

3.  Reduction  of  U.S.  tariffs  and  avoidance  of 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  Latin  American 
products ; 

4.  Consideration  of  special  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  trade  for  underdeveloped  countries  in 
order  to  encourage  economic  development  ; 

5.  Utilization  by  the  United  States  of  income 
taxes  collected  on  the  operations  of  U.S.  firms  in 
Latin  America  to  promote  economic  development 
in  that  area ; 
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6.  Establishment  of  a  regional  development  in- 
stitution to  provide  loan  and  equity  capital  for 
private  enterprise ; 

7.  Increased  credit  facilities  for  Latin  America 
by  the  International  and  Export-Import  Banks; 

8.  The  setting  up  of  target  amounts  for  yearly 
public  and  private  investment,  with  public  invest- 
ment making  good  any  deficit  in  the  quota  of  pri- 
vate investment. 

The  foregoing  are  by  no  means  all  the  questions 
that  will  be  raised.  The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  is  that  specific  solutions  rather  than  gen- 
eral pronouncements  will  be  sought  at  Rio. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  wholly  satisfy  all  these 
aspirations.  In  the  case  of  prices,  we  have  a  mu- 
tual interest  in  satisfactory  price  relationships 
since  this  means  prosperity  for  all  concerned,  but 
we  certainly  do  not  have  the  resources  to  enter 
into  any  global  price-parity  formulas  or  plans 
involving  vast  financial  commitments.  We  can 
assist  in  efforts  to  diversify  the  economies  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  thus  lessening  depend- 
ence on  one  or  a  few  export  products,  and  possibly 
take  other  measures  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  price 
fluctuations.  However,  the  best  assurance  we  can 
offer  of  relative  stability  and  "fairness"  of  price 
is  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  United  States 
economic  activity  which  is  the  major  factor  in 
raw-material  demand. 

In  the  field  of  commercial  policy,  our  record  with 
respect  to  Latin  American  products  is  a  reassur- 
ing one.  Approximately  four-fifths  of  our  im- 
ports from  Latin  America  are  on  the  free  list  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  duty,  while  the  average 
rate  on  the  balance  is  generally  quite  low,  some- 
what under  10  percent  ad  valorem.  In  addition, 
during  the  past  20  years  the  United  States  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  major  trading  coun- 
try of  the  world  to  reduce  its  tariffs. 

There  are  other  strong  points  in  our  position. 
We  are  prepared  at  Rio  to  again  reaffirm  our  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  economic  development 
of  our  neighbors  and  our  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  that  field;  we  are  prepared  to  im- 
prove and  expand  our  programs  of  technical  co- 
operation; and  to  reassure  them  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  sufficient  public  foreign  credit  resources 
to  meet  new,  foreseeable  needs  for  the  financing 
of  sound  projects  for  which  private  capital  is  not 
readily  available  and  whose  financing  is  within 


the  debt-carrying  capacity  of  the  borrowing 
country. 

Continued  consideration  is  being  given  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  policies  the  United  States  will  follow 
at  Rio,  and  this  is  fortunate,  since  7  weeks  still 
remain  in  which  positive  and  constructive  deci- 
sions may  be  taken — a  process  which,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize,  does  not,  in  the  case  of  Latin 
America,  necessarily  imply  any  demands  on  the 
pocketbook  of  the  American  taxpayer.  The  other 
American  Republics  are  not  seeking  grants  in  aid 
but  cooperation  of  a  kind  that  is  mutually  profit- 
able to  all  the  parties  to  it.  The  sound  extension 
of  credit  is  not  only  a  profitable  course  for  debtor 
and  creditor  alike  but  builds  up  consuming  areas 
which,  in  turn,  mean  greater  markets  for  Ameri- 
can products.  Our  foreign  trade  with  Latin 
America  has  grown  from  1.7  billion  dollars  in  1938 
to  6.9  billion  in  1952,  thus  making  it  the  principal 
foreign  trade  area  for  the  United  States.  It  ac- 
counts for  between  one-fifth  and  one- fourth  of  our 
exports  and  supplies  approximately  a  third  of  our 
imports.  Further,  more  private  United  States 
investments  are  concentrated  in  Latin  America 
than  in  any  other  region  of  the  world,  the  total 
value  of  such  investments  now  exceeding  6  billion 
dollars. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  the  following 
brief  but  eloquent  quotation  from  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower's  report  to  the  President  on  United 
States-Latin  American  relations: 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  future  of  Latin 
America.  Her  people  are  on  the  march.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  improve  their  standards  of  living.  They  have 
the  resources  and  the  manpower  to  do  so. 

Latin  America  is  destined  to  be  an  economically  power- 
ful area  of  the  globe.  While  it  will  always  have  economic 
relations  with  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  its 
firmest  and  most  extensive  relations  can  and  should  be 
with  the  United  States. 

In  the  long  view,  economic  cooperation,  extended  to  help 
the  people  of  Latin  America  raise  their  level  of  well-being 
and  further  their  democratic  aspirations,  will  redound  to 
their  benefit  and  to  ours. 

Working  together,  the  nations  of  this  Hemisphere  can, 
if  history  should  so  decree,  stand  firmly  against  any  enemy 
in  war,  and  prosper  mightily  together  in  times  of  peace. 

Visit  of  President  Magloire 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  21 

The  White  House  announced  on  September  21 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  invited  President 
Paul  Magloire  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  to  make 
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a  state  visit  to  the  United  States.  President 
Magloire  has  accepted  this  invitation  and  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  the  United  States  on  January 
26,  1955.  It  is  anticipated  that  President  Mag- 
loire will  remain  in  Washington  for  3  days.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Magloire. 

The  visit  is  a  further  demonstration  of  the  cor- 
dial relations  and  historic  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  Presi- 
dent Magloire  was  elected  in  1950  for  a  term 
ending  in  1957. 


U.S.,  Canada  Agree  on  Need  for 
Distant  Early  Warning  Line 1 

On  April  8,  1954,  the  Governments  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  issued  a  joint  announcement, 
which,  after  referring  to  the  construction  of  the 
Pinetree  radar  chain,  announced  plans  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  further  radar  system  "generally 
to  the  north  of  the  settled  territory  in  Canada."2 
The  Canadian  Government  subsequently  decided 
that  it  would  be  appropriate,  as  a  part  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  common  defense  requirements  of 
the  two  countries,  for  Canada  to  undertake  respon- 
sibility for  financing,  constructing,  and  operating 
this  new  system,  which  is  generally  referred  to  as 
the  "Mid-Canada  Line." 

During  the  time  that  plans  for  the  Mid-Canada 
Line  have  been  under  development,  studies  have 
also  been  going  on  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
providing  even  earlier  warning  of  the  approach 
of  hostile  aircraft. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  Governments  have  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple that  there  is  a  need  for  the  establishment  of 
a  distant  early  warning  line  across  the  far  north- 
ern part  of  North  America  and  have  directed  that 
detailed  planning  for  such  a  line  should  be  initi- 
ated at  once.  The  basis  of  participation  by  the 
two  countries  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  line,  and  the  division  of  costs,  will  be  deter- 
mined after  the  detailed  plans  have  been  consid- 
ered and  agreed. 

In  developing  the  complete  system  for  warning 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  Sept.  27 ;  released  simultaneously  by  the  Canadian 
Government. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  639. 


of  the  approach  of  hostile  aircraft  and  for  the 
control  of  interceptor  forces,  the  two  Governments 
have  followed  a  policy  of  building  outward  from 
the  likely  target  areas.  Thus  the  first  step,  which 
has  now  been  largely  completed,  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  main  control  and  warning  radar  instal- 
lations in  the  continental  United  States  and  the 
populated  part  of  Canada.  The  second  step, 
which  is  now  under  way,  is  the  provision  of  the 
Mid-Canada  Line.  A  third  measure,  the  need  for 
which  has  now  been  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Governments,  will  be  the  provision  of  a  distant 
early  warning  line  across  the  most  northerly  prac- 
ticable part  of  North  America.  Portions  of  the 
complete  warning  and  control  system  in  Canada 
will  be  extended  to  seaward  on  both  flanks  of  the 
continent  by  the  United  States. 

The  establishment  of  these  North  American  de- 
fense installations  is  a  costly  and  difficult  task, 
which  is  being  undertaken  because  our  security 
requires  it  and  is  being  accomplished  successfully 
because  of  the  readiness  of  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans to  work  together  in  a  common  cause. 


Bill  To  Control  Level  of 
Lake  Michigan  Vetoed 

Statement  ~by  the  President 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  September  3 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  H.R.  3300,  "To 
authorize  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  help  control  the  lake 
level  of  Lake  Michigan  by  diverting  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  waterway." 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  to  withdraw  from  Lake  Michigan,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  domestic  pumpage,  a  total  annual  aver- 
age of  2,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  into 
the  Illinois  waterway  for  a  period  of  3  years.  This 
diversion  would  be  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
more  than  is  presently  permitted  under  a  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  dated 
April  21, 1930.  The  bill  also  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  study  the  effect  in  the  im- 
provement in  conditions  in  the  Illinois  waterway 
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by  reason  of  the  increased  diversion,  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  as  to  the  results  of  the  study  on  or 
before  January  31,  1957,  with  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  continuance  of  the  increased  diversion 
authorized. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  diversion  would  be 
authorized  in  order  to  regulate  and  promote  com- 
merce, to  protect,  improve,  and  promote  naviga- 
tion in  the  Illinois  waterway  and  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, to  help  control  the  lake  level,  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  property  and  shores  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  to  provide  for  a  navigable  Illinois  waterway. 
No  mention  is  made  of  possible  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions  or  increase  in  hydroelectric 
power  generation  on  the  waterway. 

I  am  unable  to  approve  the  bill  because  (1) 
existing  diversions  are  adequate  for  navigation  on 
the  Illinois  waterway  and  Mississippi  River,  (2) 
all  methods  of  control  of  lake  levels  and  protec- 
tion of  property  on  the  Great  Lakes  should  be  con- 
sidered before  arbitrarily  proceeding  with  the 
proposed  increased  diversion,  (3)  the  diversions 
are  authorized  without  reference  to  negotiations 
with  Canada,  and  (4)  the  legitimate  interests  of 
other  States  affected  by  the  diversion  may  be  ad- 
versely affected.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on 
each  of  these  points. 

I  understand  that  waterborne  traffic  on  the  Illi- 
nois waterway  has  grown  in  the  last  20  years  from 
200,000  tons  to  16,000,000  tons  annually.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  advises,  however,  that  the 
existing  diversions  of  water  are  adequate  for  navi- 
gation purposes  in  the  Illinois  waterway  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  Surveys  are  now  under  way 
by  the  International  Joint  Commission  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  determine  the  best  methods 
of  obtaining  improved  control  of  the  levels  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  of  preventing  recurrence  of  dam- 
age along  their  shores.  Reasonable  opportunity 
to  complete  these  surveys  should  be  afforded  be- 
fore legislative  action  is  undertaken. 

The  diversion  of  waters  into  and  out  of  the 
Great  Lakes  has  historically  been  the  subject  of 
negotiations  with  Canada.  To  proceed  unilater- 
ally in  the  manner  proposed  in  H.R.  3300  is  not 
wise  policy.  It  would  be  the  kind  of  action  to 
which  we  would  object  if  taken  by  one  of  our 
neighbors.  The  Canadian  Government  protested 
the  proposed  authorization  when  it  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  and  has  continued  its 
objection  to  this  bill  in  a  note  to  the  Department 


of  State  dated  August  24,  1954.1  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  additional  diversion  is  not  of  such  national 
importance  as  to  justify  action  without  regard  to 
the  views  of  Canada. 

Finally,  as  is  clear  from  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  a  major  purpose  of  the  proposal  to  di- 
vert additional  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the 
Illinois  waterway  is  to  determine  whether  the  in- 
creased flow  will  improve  existing  adverse  sanita- 
tion conditions.  The  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  are 
interstate  in  character.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
diversion  for  the  purposes  of  one  State  alone 
should  be  authorized  only  after  general  agreement 
has  been  reached  among  all  the  affected  States. 
Officials  of  several  States  adjoining  the  Great 
Lakes,  other  than  Illinois,  have  protested  approval 
of  the  bill  as  being  contrary  to  their  interests  and 
not  in  accord  with  the  diversion  authorized  under 
the  1930  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Under  all 
of  these  circumstances,  I  have  felt  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  approved. 


Austria  Thanks  U.S.  for 
Gift  of  Fodder  Corn 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  September  4 

The  White  House  on  September  4-  made  public 
the  following  message  to  the  President  from, 
Theodor  Koerner,  President  of  Austria. 

Decision  of  United  States  Government  to  make 
25,000  tons  of  fodder  corn  available  for  free  dis- 
tribution among  Austrian  flood  victims 2  prompts 
me  to  express  deep-felt  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Austrian  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
admiration  for  the  material  generosity  and  high 
humanitarian  spirit  with  which  the  American 
people  and  government  constantly  display  their 
willingness  to  help  the  whole  world.  The  gift 
of  fodder  corn  not  only  represents  quantitatively 
an  extraordinary  contribution  for  the  relief  of 
the  emergency  caused  by  the  disastrous  flood  but 
will  also  contribute  considerably  toward  over- 
coming as  rapidly  as  possible  production  diffi- 
culties originating  in  the  catastrophe. 


1  Not  printed. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  490. 
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Loss  of  Americans  and  Japanese 
in  Hakodate  Typhoon 

Press  release  540  dated  September  28 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  to  Secretary  Dulles,  to- 
gether with  Acting  Secretary  Smith's  reply. 

Prime  Minister  Yoshida  to  Secretary  Dulles 

September  27,  1954 

The  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State. 

On  my  arrival  at  Ottawa,  I  was  greatly  shocked 
to  receive  a  report  that  some  sixty  United  States' 
Forces  members  and  dependents  perished  in  the 
sinking  of  the  Toyamaru  at  Hakodate  last  Sun- 
day [September  26].  I  lament  the  loss  of  so 
many  American  lives  and  hasten  to  express  to  you 
my  sincere  condolences. 

Shigeru  Yoshida 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan 

General  Smith  to  Prime  Minister  Yoshida 

September  28,  1954 

His  Excellency  Shigeru  Yoshida 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan 

Through  the  American  Embassy, 
Ottawa. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  message  to  Secre- 
tary Dulles  regarding  the  loss  of  American  lives  in 
the  Hakodate  typhoon.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  share  the  deep  sense  of  tragedy  felt  by  you 
and  the  Japanese  people  at  this  unparalleled 
disaster.  Your  thoughtfulness  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Walter  Bedell  Smith 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Negotiations  on  Revision  of 
Philippine  Trade  Agreement 

Press  release  539  dated  September  28 
DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

The  U.  S.  delegation  for  the  Philippine  trade  ne- 
gotiations issued  formal  notice  on  September  28 
that  it  would  hold  hearings  beginning  at  10  a.  m., 
November  1,  1954,  in  Washington,  at  the  Tariff 
Commission  hearing  room,  with  respect  to  possible 
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modification  of  the  1946  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Belated  Matters  between  the  two  countries.  A 
preliminary  announcement  of  these  hearings  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  on  August  11, 
1954.1 

The  notice  of  the  delegation  states  that  applica- 
tions for  oral  presentation  of  views  and  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  written  briefs  or  statements,  must 
be  presented  to  the  delegation  not  later  than  12 
noon,  October  22,  and  that  only  those  persons  will 
be  heard  who  by  that  date  have  presented  written 
briefs  or  statements  and  filed  applications  to  be 
heard.  The  notice  points  out  that  the  negotia- 
tions will  cover  all  aspects  of  the  1946  agreement, 
and  particularly  the  provisions  regarding  tariff 
preferences  (article  I),  commodity  quotas  and 
their  allocation  (articles  II  and  III),  exchange 
rates  and  controls  (article  V),  national  treatment 
for  Americans  in  the  development  of  Philippine 
natural  resources  (article  VII),  and  nondiscrimi- 
nation and  termination  (article  X). 

Twelve  copies  of  the  written  briefs  or  state- 
ments are  to  be  supplied  to  the  delegation,  either 
typed,  printed,  or  duplicated.  One  copy  should 
be  sworn  to.  These  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  "The  Chairman,  United  States  Dele- 
gation for  Philippine  Trade  Negotiations,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C." 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  United  States  Delegation 
for  Philippine  Trade  Negotiations  of  intention  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
purpose  of  revising,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  the  two  countries,  the  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Related  Matters  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  on  July  4,  1946  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  371  of  the  79th  U.S.  Congress  ("Philippine  Trade 
Act  of  1946").  A  continuation  through  December  31, 
1955  of  the  reciprocal  free  trade  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment was  recently  approved  by  the  two  Congresses  (Pub- 
lic Law  474  of  the  83rd  U.S.  Congress)  to  permit  time 
for  the  consultations  and  negotiations  to  which  this  notice 
refers. 

The  negotiations  will  cover  all  aspects  of  the  1946  Agree- 
ment and  particularly  the  provisions  regarding  tariff 
preferences  (Article  I),  commodity  quotas  and  their  al- 
location (Articles  II  and  III),  exchange  rates  and  con- 
trols (Article  V),  national  treatment  for  Americans  in 
the  development  of  Philippine  natural  resources  (Article 
VII),  and  nondiscrimination  and  termination  (Article  X). 

Any  persons  who  have  views  or  information  which  they 
wish  to  present  to  the  Delegation  with  respect  to  possible 
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modification  of  the  1946  Agreement  in  these  or  other  re- 
spects are  invited  to  do  so  in  the  public  hearings  which 
will  be  held  before  the  Delegation  beginning  at  10 :  00 
a.  m.,  November  1,  1954.  The  Delegation  will  also  re- 
ceive information  and  views  in  writing.  Presentations 
will  be  given  equal  consideration,  whether  written  or  oral. 
Anything  which  is  confidential  should  be  so  labeled  on 
the  cover  sheet  and  separated  from  nonconfidential 
material. 

Applications  for  oral  presentation,  and  the  submission 
of  written  statements  or  briefs,  must  be  made  to  the  Dele- 
gation not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  October  22.  All  such 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Chairman, 
United  States  Delegation  for  Philippine  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington,  25,  D.  C." 
Twelve  copies  of  written  statements,  either  typed,  printed 
or  duplicated,  shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  should 
be  sworn  to. 

Only  those  persons  will  be  heard  who  have  presented 
written  briefs  or  statements  and  filed  applications  to  be 
heard  by  the  closing  date  indicated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  Hearing  Room  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  at  7th  and  F  Streets,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Applicants  for  oral  presentation  will  be  advised 
regarding  the  time  of  their  individual  appearance.  State- 
ments made  at  the  public  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

By  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation for  Philippine  Trade  Negotiations  this  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  September,  1954. 

F.  Patrick  Kelly 

Executive  Secretary 
United  States  Delegation  for 
Philippine  Trade  Negotiations 


Formal  Opening  of 
U.S.-Philippine  Trade  Talks 

Press  release  516  dated  September  20 

The  follotoing  remarks  were  made  by  Walter  S. 
Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  and  Senator  Jose  P.  Laurel,  Chairman  of 
the  Philippine  delegation,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
formal  opening  of  the  V .S .-Philippine  trade  talks 
on  September  20. 

REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
ROBERTSON 

President  Eisenhower  has  asked  me  to  extend 
to  you  the  warm  greetings  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  well  as  his  personal  felicitations 
on  this  occasion  signaling  the  opening  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  United  States-Philippine  Trade 
Agreement. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  also  extends  his  greet- 
ings and  has  asked  me  to  convey  to  you  his  sincere 
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regrets  at  not  being  able  to  participate  in  this  open- 
ing ceremony.  As  you  know,  he  has  just  made  a 
quick  trip  to  Europe  and  will  not  be  returning  to 
Washington  before  proceeding  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  requested  a  re-examination  and  read- 
justment of  the  provisions  of  the  1946  Agreement 
on  Trade  and  Related  Matters  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
President  Eisenhower  replied  at  that  time  that  the 
United  States  stood  ready  to  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  any  specific  proposals  which  the 
Philippine  Government  might  wish  to  advance.1 

We  are  now  about  to  commence  our  discussions. 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  be  frank  and  cordial 
and  that  the  results  will  be  fruitful  and  will  repre- 
sent the  best  interests  of  our  two  countries. 

I  think  these  discussions  are  another  example 
of  the  close  and  friendly  relations  existing  between 
us.  This  is  a  relationship  of  free  and  sovereign 
nations  which  sit  down  together  and  discuss 
frankly  any  differences  in  point  of  view  and  which 
are  prepared  to  reach  an  understanding  in  a  spirit 
of  compromise  and  mutual  trust. 

Senator  Laurel,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  welcome  such  a  distinguished  visitor  from 
your  great  Republic.  We  are  well  aware  of  your 
years  of  devoted  public  service  and  of  the  esteem 
in  which  you  are  held  in  your  own  country.  I 
should  like  to  convey  to  you  my  own  country's 
high  esteem  and  warm  welcome. 

REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  LAUREL 

In  behalf  of  the  Philippine  Economic  Mission, 
I  acknowledge  with  profound  appreciation  the 
greetings  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  which  you  have  just 
conveyed  to  us. 

We  particularly  cherish  the  personal  felicita- 
tions from  President  Eisenhower,  whose  loyal  and 
worthy  services  when  we  were  still  a  Common- 
wealth have  forged  an  indissoluble  bond  of  mutual 
regard  and  affection  between  him  and  our  people. 

President  Magsaysay  has  entrusted  me  with  the 
pleasant  task  of  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  for  their  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
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ward  the  revision  of  the  1946  Agreement  on  Trade 
and  Related  Matters.  This  attitude  was  mani- 
fested by  the  readiness  with  which  President 
Eisenhower  approved  the  holding  of  these  negotia- 
tions and  the  speedy  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  a  statute  in  effect  extending  for  18  months  the 
free  trade  between  our  two  countries  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  successful  re-examination  of  said 
trade  agreement. 

Secretary  Robertson,  I  share  your  feeling  of 
confidence  that  these  discussions  will  be  conducted 
in  utmost  candor  and  cordiality,  which  auger  their 
felicitous  conclusion.  The  Philippine  delegation 
will  participate  in  the  discussions  in  a  spirit  be- 
fitting the  free  and  friendly  collaboration  which 
exists  between  our  two  countries.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  be  able  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement 
which  will  promote  our  common  interests  and 
mutual  advantage. 

Secretary  Robertson,  I  am  deeply  touched  by  the 
kind  words  of  welcome  which  you  have  addressed 
to  me  personally.  There  is  no  more  gratifying 
experience  for  me  than  to  be  so  warmly  received 
in  this  great  country  since  I  last  came  here  as  a 
humble  student  36  years  ago. 


Department  Engages  ANTA 

Press  release  541  dated  September  29 

The  Department  of  State  has  engaged  the  Amer- 
ican National  Theatre  and  Academy  to  act  as  its 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  facilitat- 
ing tours  abroad  by  American  individuals  and 
groups  in  musical,  theatrical,  and  other  fields. 

This  project  is  an  extension  of  the  continuing 
exchange  programs  handled  by  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Service  of  the  Department 
of  State. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 

Protocol  amending  Article  45  of  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  (TIAS  1581),  relating  to  the 
permanent  seat  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization.    Done  at  Montreal  June  14,  1954.     Enters 
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into  force  on  date  on  which  the  forty-second  instrument 
of  ratification  is  deposited  with  Icao. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.    Dated  at  New 
York  June  23, 1953.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  September  14,  1954. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol    amending    the    slavery    convention    signed    at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.2 
Signature    (ad   referendum) :   Ecuador,    September    7, 
1954. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunications  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.2 

Ratifications  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  August  16,  1954; 
France  and  Algeria,  and  Overseas  Territories  of  the 
French  Republic  and  Territories  administered  as  such,3 
August  19,  1954. 

Final   protocol   to   the   international   telecommunication 
convention.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  August  16,  1954. 

Additional  protocols  to  the  international  telecommunica- 
tion convention.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22, 
1952.    Entered  into  force  December  22,  1952. 
Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  August  16,  1954. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  regulating  the  commercial  relations  between 
certain  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  Japan.  Done  at  Geneva  Octo- 
ber 24,  1953.  Entered  into  force  November  23,  1953  for 
the  United  States.  TIAS  2917. 
Acceptance  effective:  Germany,  September  2, 1954. 


BILATERAL 

Colombia 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  housing  in  Co- 
lombia, pursuant  to  the  General  Agreement  for  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  dated  March  5  and  9,  1951  (TIAS 
2231) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  June  24 
and  30,  1954.    Entered  into  force  June  30,  1954. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

'These  comprise:  French  Equatorial  Africa  (Gabon, 
Middle-Congo,  Oubangui-Chari,  Chad)  ;  French  West 
Africa  (Senegal,  French  Sudan,  French  Guinea,  Ivory 
Coast,  Niger,  Haute-Volta,  Dahomey,  Mauretania)  ; 
French  Somaliland ;  French  Settlements  in  India ;  French 
Settlements  in  Oceania ;  Madagascar  and  Dependencies ; 
New  Caledonia  and  Dependencies;  Saint  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon  Islands;  Territories  under  French  Trusteeship 
(Cameroon,  Togo). 
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Germany 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income.    Signed  at  Washington  July 
22,  1954. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  September  22, 1954. 

Guatemala 

General  agreement  for  technical  cooperation.  Signed  at 
Guatemala  City  September  1,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
September  1,  1954. 

Peru 

Agreement  terminating  the  agreement  of  April  1  and  9, 
1952  (TIAS  2723),  as  amended,  providing  for  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  program  in  Peru.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  April  27  and  May  11,  1954. 
Termination  became  effective  May  18,  1954. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


First  Foreign  Service  Officers 
Under  New  Program  Take  Oath 

Press  release  543  dated  September  30 

The  first  group  of  Foreign  Service  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  Secretary  of  State's  integration  pro- 
gram received  their  oath  of  office  on  September  30.  The 
program  calling  for  the  integration  of  the  Departmental 
and  Foreign  Service  was  one  of  the  recommendations 
advanced  by  the  Secretary's  Public  Committee  on  Per- 
sonnel, headed  by  Henry  M.  Wriston. 

Following  are  the  names  and  home  towns  of  the  officers 
appointed : 

Harlan  P.  Bramble,  Portland,  Oreg. 
W.  Clyde  Dunn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Richard  B.  Freund,  Chicago,  111. 
Paul  T.  Meyer,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Harry  K.  Baker,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Douglas  N.  Batson,  Poplarville,  Miss. 
James  H.  Boughton,  Westport,  Conn. 
Louis  Mason  Drury,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Tobias  J.  Boyd,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Delbert  D.  Mehaffy,  Mediapolis,  Iowa. 
Joseph  B.  Tisinger  III,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 
Betty-Jane  Jones,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gloria  E.  Abiouness,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Legation  in  Libya  Elevated  to  Embassy 

The  United  States  announced  on  September  25  (press 
release  532)  the  elevation  of  its  Legation  in  Libya  to 
the  status  of  an  Embassy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  White  House  announced  that  the 
President  has  named  John  L.  Tappin  to  be  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Libya.  He  succeeds  Henry  S.  Villard,  who 
has  served  as  Minister  of  the  United   States  to  Libya 


since  February  1952  and  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Principal  Political  Adviser  on  Near  Eastern  and 
African  Affairs  to  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the  Ninth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 


Consular  Offices 

The  consulate  at  Tananarive,  Madagascar,  was  closed 
to  the  public  on  July  1,  1954,  and  officially  closed  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1954. 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on   September  25  made  the  following 
recess  appointments: 

Robert  F.  Woodward  to  be  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica. 
Robert  C.  Hill  to  be  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador. 
John  L.  Tappin  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United  King- 
dom of  Libya. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign  Relations  Volume 

Press  release  511  dated  September  16 

The  Department  of  State  on  September  25  re- 
leased Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1937,  Volume  IV,  The  Far  East.  Documents 
published  in  this  volume  deal  chiefly  with  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  outbreak  of  undeclared  war 
between  China  and  Japan  in  July  1937,  especially 
with  efforts  by  the  United  States  and  other  powers 
to  restore  peace.  This  is  the  second  of  two  vol- 
umes dealing  with  the  Far  East  crisis  in  1937, 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1937,  Vol- 
ume III,  The  Far  East,  having  been  released  last 
June  26.1 

In  1937  China  faced  Japan,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  watching  from  the  sidelines  and  discussing 
developments  with  other  powers.  Nine  hundred 
pages  of  contemporary  papers  deal  with  not  only 
efforts  to  end  the  undeclared  war  but  also  other 
phases  of  the  war  itself  and  repercussions  affect- 
ing the  United  States. 

A  conference  was  called  at  Brussels  under  the 
terms  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  of  February  6, 
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1922,  regarding  China,  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  peaceful  solution  of  the  conflict  between  Japan 
and  China.  This  conference  forms  the  principal 
chapter  in  this  second  volume  on  the  Far  East  in 
1937.  Chapters  are  also  included  on  American 
relations  with  China,  Japan,  and  Siam  (Thai- 
land). 

As  long  ago  as  1937  the  role  played  by  Soviet 
diplomacy  and  Communist  intrigue  in  China  was 
emerging. 

Ambassador  Nelson  T.  Johnson  at  Nanking 
cabled  on  January  12  that  the  Chinese  military  at 
Sianfu — where  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
had  been  kidnapped  a  month  before  and  released 
under  mysterious  circumstances — "had  linked 
themselves  closely  with  the  Communists  in  a  com- 
mon purpose  to  fight  the  National  Government" 
(p.  553) .  In  the  spring  months  Red  propaganda 
agencies  were  discovered  to  be  using  "American 
ownership,  real  or  simulated,"  as  protection 
against  Chinese  jurisdiction  (pp.  692-94). 

On  May  12,  however,  Mr.  Johnson  mentioned 
"General  Chiang  Kai-shek's  reported  willingness 
to  come  to  a  working  agreement  with  the  Commu- 
nist forces  in  the  northwest"  (p.  597),  and  on 
June  25  Consul  General  C.  E.  Gauss,  at  Shang- 
hai wrote  (p.  688)  : 

As  the  Department  is  aware  from  political  reports  from 
China,  some  sort  of  rapprochement  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Kuomintang  and 
Nanking  Government. 

Mr.  Gauss  noted  further  that  "the  activities  and 
support  of  the  Third  Internationale  (at  Moscow) 
are  being  directed  away  from  criticism  and  at- 
tack on  the  National  Government  of  China  toward 
the  development  of  a  'popular  front'  of  opposition 
to  Japan." 

By  November  3  Ambassador  Johnson  could  re- 
port that  official  Chinese  sources  hoped  for  a 
Soviet-Japanese  nonaggression  pact  similar  to  the 
Soviet-Chinese  pact  of  August  21  (p.  151).  The 
same  sources  argued  that  "communism  internally 
is  a  domestic  Chinese  problem" — contrary  to  usual 
Japanese  announcements. 

President  Roosevelt's  "quarantine"  speech  at 
Chicago  on  October  5  brought  various  reactions 
abroad.  Ambassador  Joseph  E.  Davies  at  Moscow 
sent  telegrams  on  Soviet  comment  (pp.  87-8, 100- 
1,  119-20).  Dated  between  October  18  and  29, 
these  indicated  press  and  official  pleasure  over  the 
chance  of  United  States  exercising  restraint  upon 
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Japan.  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar  Litvinov  de- 
clared that  "the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to 
take  a  strong  position  if  it  were  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States,  France,  and  England" 
(p.  120). 

On  November  10  Ambassador  William  C.  Bul- 
litt at  Paris  cabled  a  report  of  an  interview  with 
French  Premier  Chautemps  (pp.  172-4) ,  in  which 
the  latter  spoke  as  follows : 

I  understand  how  much  the  President  may  desire  to 
do  something  today  to  preserve  peace;  but  I  should  in- 
finitely rather  have  him  say  nothing  than  make  speeches, 
like  his  speech  at  Chicago,  which  aroused  immense  hopes 
when  there  is  no  possibility  that  in  the  state  of  American 
opinion  and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Senate  he  can  fol- 
low up  such  speeches  by  action.  Such  a  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  merely  leads  the  dictatorships 
to  believe  that  the  democracies  are  full  of  words  but  are 
unwilling  to  back  up  their  words  by  force,  and  force  is 
the  only  thing  that  counts  today  in  the  world  (p.  173). 

On  November  16  Japanese  Embassy  Counselor 
Suma  told  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Hugh  R. 
Wilson  (pp.  194-6)  what  Japan  thought  of  the 
situation:  "the  Chicago  speech  of  the  President 
and  the  association  by  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  with  the  action  of  the  League  (of 
Nations)  had  shaken  Japan's  belief  in  our  friend- 
ly attitude;  nevertheless,  the  President  had  fol- 
lowed his  Chicago  speech  by  a  fireside  talk  (Octo- 
ber 12),  which  had  done  much  to  rpstore  the 
friendly  sentiments  of  the  Japanese  for  us" 
(p. 194). 

An  interesting  account  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween American  press  representatives  and  dele- 
gates attending  the  Brussels  Conference  is  given  in 
a  telegram  on  November  21  from  Norman  H. 
Davis,  Chairman  of  the  American  delegation  (pp. 
221-4).  As  Mr.  Davis  noted,  it  was  difficult  to 
explain  that  the  United  States  only  intended  "to 
seek  with  all  the  other  powers  at  the  Conference 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East" 
(p. 222). 

Aside  from  discussions  at  Geneva  and  Brussels, 
the  new  volume  contains  chapters  on  protection 
of  American  rights  in  the  area  of  the  undeclared 
war,  sinking  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  action  re- 
spectively of  the  liner  President  Hoover  and  the 
gunboat  Panay,  assistance  of  various  kinds  to 
China,  representations  to  China  on  behalf  of 
Americans,  narcotic  traffic  in  China,  Japanese 
Army  pressure  on  their  government,  representa- 
tions to  Japan  in  regard  to  oil,  fisheries,  and  other 
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interests,  Japan's  ban  on  U.S.  naval  visits  to  the 
Pacific  mandated  islands,  Japanese  aid  in  search 
for  the  missing  Amelia  Earhart  plane,  and  a  new 
friendship  treaty  with  Siam. 

A  final  volume  for  1937,  that  on  the  American 
Republics,  will  appear  shortly. 

Copies  of  this  volume  (IV,  911  pp.)  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
for  $4  each. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  he  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Technical  Cooperation — Jordan  Program.  TIAS  2819. 
Pub.  5238.     5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Jordan,  amend- 
ing agreement  of  February  12,  1952,  as  amended — Signed 
at  Amman  Apr.  7, 1953. 

Mutual  Aid  Settlement — Release  of  Netherlands  Obliga- 
tions on  Behalf  of  Indonesia  Under  Agreement  of  May 
28,1947.   TIAS  2820.    Pub.  5239.    5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Indonesia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  The  Hague 
Sept.  17  and  Djakarta  Oct.  15,  1952,  and  at  Washington 
Apr.  8,  1953. 


Technical  Cooperation  Program. 
2  pp.     5tf. 


TIAS  2821.     Pub.  5240. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Lebanon, 
amending  agreement  of  June  26,  1952—  Signed  at  Beirut 
Apr.  14,  1953. 

Air  Transport  Services — Nonassertion  of  Sovereign  Im- 
munity From  Suit.    TIAS  2828.    Pub.  5248.    2  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  June  19,  1953. 

Global  Relations  of  the  United  States.  Pub.  5536.  Gen- 
eral Foreign  Policy  Series  91.     12  pp.     lOtf. 

An  article  (Department  of  State  Bulletin  reprint),  with 
maps  and  illustrations,  by  S.  Whittemore  Boggs  on  the 
study  of  the  spherical  surface  of  the  globe  in  relation  to 
the  comprehension  and  better  understanding  of  many 
world  problems  and  cultural  relationships. 

Intervention  of  International  Communism  in  Guatemala. 

Pub.  5556.     Inter-American  Series  48.     95  pp.     35tf. 

A  description  of  the  growth  of  international  communism 
in  Guatemala  and  its  attempt  to  get  a  foothold  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  gaining  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  an  American  Republic. 

People  to  People — Diplomacy.  Pub.  5492.  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Series  36.     29  pp.     200. 

A  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  International  Educational 
Exchange  Service  in  carrying  out  its  program  of  leader- 
ship, as  authorized  by  the  Congress,  in  coordinating  the 
exchange  of  foreign  policy  objectives  of  government  and 
private  agencies. 


U.S.  Participation  in  the  U.N.— Report  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1953.  Pub.  5459.  Interna- 
tional Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  100. 
277  pp.     700. 

An  annual  report,  with  tables  and  charts,  on  the  im- 
portant part  the  United  States  has  played  in  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  system  and  of  its  efforts  to  trans- 
late the  terms  and  objectives  of  the  charter  into  reality. 

Technical  Cooperation — Public  Health  and  Sanitation 
Program.    TIAS  2756.     Pub.  5366.    4  pp.     5<*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Baghdad  June  9  and 
July  27,  1952. 

Technical  Cooperation — Economic  Development  Program. 

TIAS  2757.     Pub.  5367.     6  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Baghdad  October  23  and 
November  16,  1952. 

Technical  Cooperation — Water  Resources  Development 
Program.    TIAS  2758.    Pub.  5415.    5  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Baghdad  December  11, 
1951,  April  28  and  May  21,  1952. 

German  External  Debts.    TIAS  2792.     Pub.  5230.     355 

pp.     $1. 

Agreement,  with  annexes  and  appendices,  between  the 
United  States  and  Other  Governments — Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953. 

Settlement  of  United  States  Claim  for  Postwar  Economic 
Assistance  to  Germany.  TIAS  2795.  Pub.  5286.  15  pp 
lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany — Signed  at  London  February  27, 
1953. 

Technical  Cooperation — Application  to  Eritrea  of  Pro- 
gram for  Technical  and  Science  Education.  TIAS  2803 
Pub.  5264.     2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Addis  Ababa 
June  19  and  25,  1953. 

Technical  Cooperation — Application  to  Eritrea  of  Agri- 
cultural Education  Program.  TIAS  2805.  Pub.  5266 
1  p.     5<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia- 
Signed  at  Addis  Ababa  June  25,  1953. 

Technical  Cooperation — Program  of  Agriculture.  TIAS 
2806.     Pub.  5267.     5  pp.     54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Addis  Ababa 
June  23  and  30,  1953. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — United  States  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  to  Saudi  Arabia.  TIAS  2812. 
Pub.  5227.     10  pp.     10e\ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
implementing  agreement  of  June  18,  1951.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Jidda  June  27,  1953. 


Air  Transport  Services. 

15e\ 


TIAS  2813.     Pub.  5228.    29  pp. 


Agreement,  with  annex  and  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela — Signed  at  Caracas 
August  14,  1953. 
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Technical  Cooperation— Well  Drilling  Under  Program 
for  Water  Resources  Development.  TIAS  2814.  Pub. 
5261.    3  pp.    50 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Addis  Ababa 
June  27  and  30,  1953. 


Pub.  5235.     8  pp. 


Economic  Cooperation.    TIAS  2816. 
10^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  pur- 
suant to  agreement  of  July  6,  1948,  as  amended.  Effected 
bv  exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  London  February  25, 
1953. 

Training  Program  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
Japanese  National  Safety  Force  Officers.  TIAS  2817. 
Pub.  5236.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  March  17 
and  18,  1953. 

Economic  Cooperation — Guaranties  under  Public  Law 
472,  80th  Congress,  as  Amended.  TIAS  2818.  Pub.  5237. 
4  pp.  50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  March 

13  and  April  2,  1953. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  El  Salvador.    TIAS 

2822.  Pub.  5245.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador, 
extending  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  October  21, 
1942,  as  amended  and  extended.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  San  Salvador  April  16  and  21,  1953. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  EI  Salvador.    TIAS 

2823.  Pub.  5246.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador, 
extending  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  October  21, 
1942,  as  amended  and  extended.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  San  Salvador  June  30,  1953. 

Civil  Aviation  Mission  to  Panama.  TIAS  2824.  Pub. 
5241.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Panama, 
amending  and  extending  agreement  of  March  31,  1949. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Panama  April 

14  and  May  8,  1953. 


TIAS  2826.     Pub.  5243.     4  pp. 


Economic  Cooperation. 

50. 

Agreement    between    the    United    States    and    Portugal, 
amending  agreement  of  September  28,  1948,  as  amended. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  May 
k  22  and  25,  1953. 

Technical  Cooperation — Agriculture  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Development  Programs.  TIAS  2827.  Pub.  5247. 
8  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bogota  May  25, 
and  June  9,  1953. 


International  Recognition  of  Rights  in  Aircraft. 

2847.     Pub.  5288.     17  p.     100 


TIAS 


Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Other  Govern- 
ments. Opened  for  signature  at  Geneva  June  19,  1948 — 
Entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
September  17,  1953. 


The  Philippines— 1954.  Pub.  5508.  Far  Eastern  Series 
66.     14  pp.     100. 

A  background  summary  on  the  Philippines  since  gaining 
its  independence  on  July  4,  1946,  its  strategic  importance 
to  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  and  its  growing  influence 
in  the  Far  East  as  a  constructive  and  effective  democratic 
counterforce  to  the  spread  of  communism. 

The  Record  on  Disarmament.  Pub.  5581.  International 
Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  102.     20  pp.     150. 

A  report  of  the  U.S.  Deputy  Representative  to  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  on  the  London  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  Five  on  the  Disarmament  Commission 
meetings  from  May  13  to  June  22,  1954. 

The  United  Nations — An  Appraisal  for  1954.  Pub.  5554. 
International  Organization  and  Conference  Series  III, 
101.     22  pp.     150. 

A  balance  sheet  of  the  costs,  accomplishments,  and  aims 
of  the  United  Nations,  its  importance  as  a  forum  for 
world  opinion,  and  its  effective  part  in  the  progress  of 
the  free  world  in  its  fight  for  peace  and  the  common  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind. 

Aerial  Mapping  Project  in  Thailand.  TIAS  2759.  Pub. 
5371.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Thailand.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Bangkok  November  8  and  De- 
cember 3,  1952. 


Validation  of  Dollar  Bonds  of  German  Issue. 

Pub.  5212.     92  pp.     300. 


TIAS  2793. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany — Signed  at  Bonn  February  27,  1953. 
Confirmation  of  Effectiveness  in  Berlin.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  Washington  February  25  and  April  9, 
1954. 

Certain  Matters  Arising  From  the  Validation  of  German 
Dollar  Bonds.    TIAS  2794.     Pub.  5280.     11  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany — Signed  at  Bonn  April  1,  1953. 
Confirmation  of  Effectiveness  in  Berlin.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  Washington  February  25  and  April  9, 
1954. 

Settlement  of  Indebtedness  of  Germany  for  Awards 
Made  by  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission.  TIAS  2796. 
Pub.  5287.     15  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany — Signed  at  London  February  27, 
1953. 

International  Wheat  Agreement.  TIAS  2799.  Pub.  5183. 
175  pp.    500. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Other  Govern- 
ments, revising  and  renewing  agreement  of  March  23, 
1949 — Open  for  signature  at  Washington  April  13-27, 
1953. 

Technical  Cooperation— Program  of  Agriculture.  TIAS 
2829.     Pub.  5249.     8  pp.     100. 

Agreement,  with  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  between 
the  United  States  and  Liberia— Signed  at  Monrovia  June 
23,  1953. 

Army  Mission  to  El  Salvador.  TIAS  2825.  Pub.  5242. 
19  pp.     150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador — 
Signed  at  San  Salvador  May  21,  1953. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Cooperating  To  Improve 
Free  World's  Economy 

Statement  by  George  M.  Humphrey 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  x 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  bring  you  the  welcome  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  Now  I  should  like  to  express  my  own 
gratification  at  being  with  you  again  and  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  in  the  second  of  these 
annual  meetings  which  have  been  held  since  I  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  renew  our  pleasant  associations  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  problems  of  mu- 
tual interest  with  you. 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  free  world  has  con- 
tinued to  advance  toward  our  common  objectives 
of  a  healthier  and  wider  flow  of  trade  and  money. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  March  30 
message  to  our  Congress  has  set  the  guidelines  for 
our  foreign  economic  policy.2  Last  month  he  em- 
phasized that  this  message  remains  firmly  our  po- 
sition. Our  objective  is  "to  obtain,  in  a  manner 
that  is  consistent  with  our  national  security  and 
profitable  and  equitable  for  all,  the  highest  pos- 
sible level  of  trade  and  the  most  efficient  use  of 
capital  and  resources."  Greater  freedom  from 
restrictions  and  controls  and  the  increased 
efficiencies  which  arise  from  expanding  markets 
and  the  freer  play  of  economic  forces  are  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  this  higher  trade  level. 

During  the  past  year  genuine  progress  has  been 
made  in  removing  restrictions  and  strengthening 
our  economies.  Production  and  trade  remain  at 
high  and  sounder  levels.  Good  money  policies  are 
more  widespread.    Price  levels  have  become  more 


1  Made  before  the  opening  joint  session  of  the  Boards 
of  Governors,  International  Monetary  Fund  and  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  Sept.  24.  Mr.  Humphrey  is  the  Gover- 
nor for  the  United  States. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  19, 1954,  p.  602. 


stable.  Balances  of  international  payments  are 
in  better  equilibrium.  Currency  convertibility — 
a  most  desirable  condition  for  a  freer  and  healthier 
international  trade — has  become  a  nearer  prospect, 
as  the  Fund  report  points  out. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  to  note  how  far  the  trade- 
agreements  program  of  the  United  States  has 
moved  to  reduce  our  tariffs  and  eliminate  restric- 
tions against  imports  through  the  negotiation  of 
reciprocal  agreements.  During  1953,  only  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  our  imports  were  subject 
to  any  import  duties.  Fifty-five  percent  were  duty 
free.  The  duties  collected  on  our  dutiable  imports 
represented  only  12  percent  of  their  value.  To 
some  extent,  of  course,  the  ratio  of  the  duties  col- 
lected to  the  value  of  imports  reflects  a  rise  in  the 
prices  of  imported  articles.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
clear  that  the  average  cost,  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
of  sending  their  goods  to  us  is  now  comparatively 
low. 

The  United  States  has  taken  and  will  continue 
to  take  its  part  in  trying  further  to  remove  un- 
necessary restrictions  on  international  trade  under 
the  program  set  forth  by  the  President  in  his 
March  30  message  to  our  Congress,  and  our  most 
recent  moves  toward  customs  reform  are  another 
step  in  that  direction. 

In  view  of  the  stronger  international  position 
of  many  other  countries,  we  should  reasonably 
look  forward  to  gradual  further  lifting  of  their 
present  restrictions  on  their  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  with  us. 

I  think  it  is  generally  recognized  that  probably 
the  greatest  contribution  which  the  United  States 
can  make  to  expanding  and  profitable  interna- 
tional trade  is  a  healthy  and  growing  economy  at 
a  high  level  of  activity  here  in  the  United  States. 
This  helps  sustain  a  high  level  of  demand  for  the 
world's  goods  and  so  fosters  trade  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  basis.  To  sustain  a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  this  country  is  the  keystone  of 
our  policy. 

Over  the  long  term,  economic  progress  must  be 
based  upon  a  substantial  flow  of  new  private  in- 
vestment, both  national  and  international.    The 
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Message  From  President  Eisenhower 

The  folloioing  letter  from  the  President  was  read 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M.  Humphrey 
to  the  opening  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
Boards  of  Governors,  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  on  September  2^: 

I  am  delighted  to  send  greetings  to  the  Boards  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  at  their  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  in 
Washington. 

The  International  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  during  the  past  year  have  again 
demonstrated  that  they  are  active  and  effective  in- 
struments in  promoting  international  cooperation 
toward  the  well-being  of  the  free  world.  The 
United  States  heartily  approves  the  Fund's  efforts 
to  free  the  world  from  restrictions  on  the  flow  of 
trade  and  money  and  to  foster  sound  monetary  pol- 
icies and  currency  convertibility.  The  Bank  has 
notably  aided  the  member  countries  in  their  eco- 
nomic development  and  has  helped  promote  condi- 
tions under  which  greater  flow  of  private  invest- 
ments can  take  place. 

The  Fund  and  the  Bank  have  our  best  wishes  for 
success  and  the  assurance  of  our  support.  I  antici- 
pate with  confidence  a  successful  year  for  both 
institutions. 


International  Bank  in  its  relatively  brief  career 
lias  done  much  to  improve  the  climate  for  invest- 
ment. Its  loans  for  the  development  of  basic  fa- 
cilities in  the  member  countries  have  provided  the 
groundwork  for  other  forms  of  investment.  The 
bank  can  be  an  important  supplement  to  the  flow 
of  private  investment,  but  it  cannot  be  a  substitute 
for  it. 

In  1953  the  International  Bank  disbursed  $240 
million  in  loans  to  member  countries.  By  way  of 
•comparison,  the  outflow  of  private  capital  from 
the  United  States  has  been  about  $900  million  a 
year  for  the  last  6  years.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
sidiaries abroad  of  American  companies  have  re- 
invested earnings  at  an  average  rate  of  about  $600 
million  a  year. 

To  complete  the  picture,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  lent  over  $400  million  a  year  net  of  repay- 
ments. All  in  all,  these  various  sources — the  In- 
ternational Bank,  private  U.S.  investors,  and  the 
U.S.  Government — have  added  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  to  the  capital  available  to  foreign  coun- 
|  tries.    Three- fourths  of  this  has  come  from  pri- 


vate investors.  Naturally  the  great  bulk  of  this 
investment  has  been  made  in  those  countries  where 
experience  has  shown  the  principal  is  most  safe 
and  where  reasonable  return  of  earnings  can  be 
best  assured. 

All  countries  must  of  course  rely  upon  domes- 
tic savings  for  the  great  bulk  of  their  economic 
development.  The  encouragement  of  savings  and 
of  capital  formation  at  home  and  the  investment 
of  these  savings  at  home  in  productive  enterprise, 
as  well  as  investment  from  abroad,  are  dependent 
on  sound  monetary  and  investment  policies  and 
assurance  of  safety  of  principal  and  fair  treat- 
ment of  investors,  which  give  people  confidence  in 
their  currency  and  in  the  preservation  of  its  value. 
I  am  sure  the  discussions  we  shall  have  during  the 
next  few  days  will  help  to  assess  the  importance  of 
these  elements  in  vigorous  and  successful  inter- 
national investment. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of 
the  other  Governors  on  the  problems  of  inter- 
national exchange  and  capital  investment  and  the 
related  matters,  which  are  the  occasion  for  our 
annual  meetings.  I  know  that  during  these  meet- 
ings we  will  all  become  better  acquainted  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  better  understanding 
of  our  mutual  interests  and  problems,  which  we 
can  all  approach  in  a  real  spirit  of  optimism  so 
amply  justified  by  the  widespread  improvement 
in  economic  conditions  in  the  free  world. 


Current  U.  N.  Documents: 
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General  Assembly 

International  Law  Commission.  Sixth  session.  Nation- 
ality Including  Statelessness.  Survey  of  the  Problem 
of  Multiple  Nationality  (Prepared  by  the  Secretariat) . 
A/CN.4/84.     May  14, 1954.     149  pp.  mimeo. 

Supplementary  List  of  Items  for  the  Agenda  of  the  Ninth 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly :  Item  Pro- 
posed by  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indo- 
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mimeo. 
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from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
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Question  of  Defining  Aggression.  Comments  received 
from  Governments  regarding  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression. 
A/2689.    August  6,  1954.     14  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  Covering 
the  Work  of  its  Sixth  Session.  A/CN.4/88.  August 
5,  1954.     60  pp.  mimeo. 

Information  from  Non-Self -Governing  Territories :  Sum- 
mary and  Analysis  of  Information  Transmitted  Under 
Article  73e  of  the  Charter :  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General.    A/2655.     August  11,  1954.     12  pp.  mimeo. 
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pp.  mimeo. 
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Secretary-General.  Summary  of  information  trans- 
mitted by  the  Government  of  Australia.  A/2651. 
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Secretary-General.  Summary  of  information  trans- 
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Secretary-General.  Summary  of  information  trans- 
mitted by  the  French  and  British  Governments  in 
respect  of  New  Hebrides.  A/2654/Add.l.  August  13, 
1954.     10  pp.     mimeo. 
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mary and  Analysis  of  Information  Transmitted 
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Secretary-General.  Summary  of  information  trans- 
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Secretary-General.  Summary  of  information  trans- 
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Question  of  Organizing  an  International  Professional 
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Personnel.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
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ments Relating  to  Political  Rights  of  Women 
Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/2692 
August  18,  1954.     52  pp.    mimeo. 

Election  of  Five  Members  of  the  International  Court  o: 
Justice.  List  of  Candidates  Nominated  by  th< 
National  Groups.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General 
A/2695.     S/3281.    August  20,  1954.    36  pp.    mimeo 
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Nations  Administrative  Tribunal.  Note  by  the  Sec 
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mimeo. 
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randum  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/2702.  Augus 
23,  1954.    3  pp.     mimeo. 
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Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly :  Iten 
Proposed  by  Greece.  Application,  Under  the  Aus 
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of  the  Population  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  Lettei 
dated  16  August  1954  to  the  Secretary-General  fron 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Greece 
A/2703.    August  20,  1954.     7  pp.    mimeo. 

Supplementary  List  of  Items  for  the  Agenda  of  the  Nintl 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly :  Item  Pro 
posed  by  Burma.  Complaint  by  the  Union  of  Burms 
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1954  from  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Burnn 
to  the  United  Nations,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General.    A/2704.     August  20,  1954.     2  pp.     mimeo 

Freedom  of  Information :  Report  of  the  Economic  ant 
Social  Council.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General 
A/2705.     August  23,  1954.     2  pp.     mimeo. 

Supplementary  List  of  Items  for  the  Agenda  of  the  Nintl 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly :  Item  Pro 
posed  by  Australia.  Admission  to  the  United  Nations 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Cablegram  dated  22  Augusl 
1954  from  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs  ol 
Australia,  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General 
A/2709.     August  23,  1954.     1  p.    mimeo. 

Supplementary  List  of  Items  for  the  Agenda  of  the  Nintl 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly:  Item  Pro 
posed  by  Costa  Rica.  Establishment  of  a  World  Fooc 
Reserve.  Letter  dated  22  August  1954  from  th< 
Permanent  Representative  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  Unitec 
Nations,  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General 
A/2710.     August  23,  1954.     7  pp.     mimeo. 

Disarmament  Commission 

Letter  Dated  22  July  1954  from  the  Representative  oJ 
India  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission.   DC/54,  July  23,  1954.    1  p.  mimeo. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Disarmament  Commission.  DC/55 
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Security  Council 

Report  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  to  the  Secretary-General  Concerning 
the  Jerusalem  Incident.  S/3278.  August  6,  1954, 
27  pp.  mimeo. 
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Four-Power  Agreement  on  Trieste 


Press  release  554  dated  October  5 
ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AGREEMENT 

At  noon  today  in  London  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  on  Trieste  was  initialed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Austria,  initialed  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  for  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Harrison,  Assistant  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  British  Foreign  Office,  in- 
itialed for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Ambassa- 
dors of  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  in  London,  Signor 
Manlio  Brosio  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Velebit,  initialed 
the  document  for  their  two  Governments.  The 
text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  is 
being  communicated  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Today's  initialing  came  as  a  successful  conclu- 
sion to  conversations  among  the  four  Governments 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  eight  months  in 
an  endeavor  to  work  out  arrangements  for  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  which  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  Governments  of  Italy  and  Yugoslavia. 
The  United  States  Government  welcomes  the 
understanding  reached  today  which  it  believes  will 
lead  to  improved  relations  and  closer  cooperation 
between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  The  United 
States  Government  takes  this  opportunity  to  de- 
clare it  will  give  no  support  to  claims  of  either 
Yugoslavia  or  Italy  to  territory  under  the  sov- 
jreignty  or  administration  of  the  other.  The 
United  States  Government  is  confident  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  two  countries  to  resolve  any 
outstanding  problems  by  friendly  negotiations  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding. 
-  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  early 
termination  of  Allied  Military  Government,  the 
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withdrawal  of  American  and  British  forces  from 
the  area  under  their  occupation  and  the  assump- 
tion by  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  of  responsibility  in 
the  areas  as  defined  by  the  agreement  initialed 
today. 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

Identical  Letters  From  Mr.  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Thompson  to  Ambassador  Brosio 

My  Government  refers  to  the  decision  recorded 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  the  5th 
of  October,  19,54  between  the  Governments  of 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia  by  the  terms  of  which  responsibility 
for  the  area  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  Kingdom-United  States 
Military  Government  will  be  relinquished  by  it  and 
assumed  by  Italy.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  ter- 
mination of  Military  Government  and  the  assump- 
tion of  administration  by  Italy  as  well  as  the 
withdrawal  of  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 
troops  and  entry  of  Italian  troops  take  place 
promptly  and  smoothly,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Italian  Government  designate  a  representative  to 
meet  at  an  early  date  with  the  Commander  of 
the  United  Kingdom-United  States  Zone  to  formu- 
late the  pertinent  arrangments.  My  Government 
hopes  to  be  able  to  carry  out  these  steps  within  one 
month  of  the  date  of  initialling  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding. 

Identical  Letters  From  Ambassador  Brosio  to 
Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Thompson 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge,  etc.  etc., 

My  Government  has  designated  General  Ed- 

mondo  de  Renzi  as  its  representative  to  meet  with 
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Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 
on  Trieste  Agreement 

Press  release  553  dated  October  5 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  war  there  has  been 
controversy  as  to  the  status  of  the  Trieste  area. 
The  United  States  as  one  of  the  occupying  powers 
has  had  a  responsibility  in  this  matter.  It  had 
become  urgent  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  because 
the  lack  of  a  settlement  has  created  strain  between 
two  Governments — Italy  and  Yugoslavia — and  made 
it  difficult  to  develop  a  solid  and  dependable  col- 
lective defense  of  Southern  Europe. 

Now  at  last  this  difficult  problem  is  to  be  settled 
as  the  result  of  many  months  of  negotiations.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  in  this 
matter  extended  their  good  offices  to  enable  the 
Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments  to  come  to  a 
mutually  satisfactory  solution.  This  settlement 
will  restore  to  Italy  the  city  of  Trieste  and  the 
surrounding  area  and  will  allow  the  retention  by 
Yugoslavia  of  that  portion  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  which  it  is  the  occupying  power  and  where  the 
people  are  predominantly  Yugoslav.  The  agree- 
ment includes  provision  for  the  protection  of 
minorities. 

The  United  States  hails  this  gratifying  demon- 
stration of  the  will  for  peace  showing  itself 
through  deeds.  The  problem  has  been  one  of  great 
complexity,  which  defied  solution  for  9  years.  But 
it  has  now  yielded  to  the  broad  statesmanship 
which  has  been  put  to  work  upon  it.  This  event 
will,  we  hope,  open  a  new  era  which  will  bring 
political  tranquillity  to  the  peoples  directly  in- 
volved and  greater  security  to  all  of  the  free  nations 
of  Europe. 

The  solution  of  this  matter  reflects  credit  upon 
many.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  none  will 
question  the  outstanding  contribution  to  a  settle- 
ment which  was  made  by  United  States  Ambassador 
L.  E.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Harrison,  United 
Kingdom  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State,  who 
dealt  with  this  matter  continuously  for  8  months. 
U.S.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Robert  D.  Murphy, 
on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe,  composed  the  small 
but  stubborn  remaining  differences. 


the  Commander  of  the  United  Kingdom-United 
States  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  to 
formulate  the  arrangements  for  the  change  in  ad- 
ministration in  that  area  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  for  which  Italy  will  assume  responsibility. 
It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  the  boundary  ad- 
justments have  been  carried  out  the  entry  of 
Italian  troops  will  take  place  at  the  time  specified 
in  these  arrangements  and  simultaneously  with 


the  final  withdrawal  of  British  and  America 
forces  and  the  assumption  of  responsibility  b 
Italy. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEI 
THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  ITALY,  THE  UNITEI 
KINGDOM,  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  YUGO 
SLAVIA  REGARDING  THE  FREE  TERRITORY 
OF  TRIESTE 

1.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  proved  impos 
sible  to  put  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Italiai 
Peace  Treaty  relating  to  the  Free  Territory  o 
Trieste,  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  have  main 
tained  since  the  end  of  the  war  military  occupa 
tion  and  government  in  Zones  A  and  B  of  th< 
Territory.  When  the  Treaty  was  signed,  it  wai 
never  intended  that  these  responsibilities  shouh 
be  other  than  temporary  and  the  Governments  o: 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  anc 
Yugoslavia,  as  the  countries  principally  con 
cerned,  have  recently  consulted  together  in  ordei 
to  consider  how  best  to  bring  the  present  unsatis 
factory  situation  to  an  end.  As  a  result  they  hav< 
agreed  upon  the  following  practical  arrangements 

2.  As  soon  as  this  Memorandum  of  Under 
standing  has  been  initialled  and  the  boundary  ad 
justments  provided  by  it  have  been  carried  out 
the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  th< 
United  States  and  Yugoslavia  will  terminate  mill 
tary  government  in  Zones  A  and  B  of  the  Terri 
tory.  The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdon 
and  the  United  States  will  withdraw  their  mili 
tary  forces  from  the  area  north  of  the  new  bound 
ary  and  will  relinquish  the  administration  of  thai 
area  to  the  Italian  Government.  The  Italian  anc 
Yugoslav  Governments  will  forthwith  extend 
their  civil  administration  over  the  area  for  which 
they  will  have  responsibility. 

3.  The  boundary  adjustments  referred  to  in 
paragraph  2  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  map  at  Annex  I.1  A  preliminary  demarca- 
tion will  be  carried  out  by  representatives  of  Al- 
lied Military  Government  and  Yugoslav  Military 
Government  as  soon  as  this  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding has  been  initialled  and  in  any  event 
within  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  initialling. 
The  Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments  will  im- 


1  Not  printed.     The  map  reproduced  here  was  especially 
prepared  for  the  Bulletin. 
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mediately  appoint  a  Boundary  Commission  to  ef- 
fect a  more  precise  demarcation  of  the  boundary 
in  accordance  with  the  map  at  Annex  I. 

4.  The  Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments  agree 
to  enforce  the  Special  Statute  contained  in  Annex 
II. 

5.  The  Italian  Government  undertakes  to  main- 
tain the  Free  Port  at  Trieste  in  general  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Articles  1-20  of  Annex 
VIII  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty.2 

6.  The  Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments  agree 
that  they  will  not  undertake  any  legal  or  ad- 
ministrative action  to  prosecute  or  discriminate 
against  the  person  or  property  of  any  resident  of 
the  areas  coming  under  their  civil  administration 
in  accordance  with  this  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing for  past  political  activities  in  connexion 
with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Free  Ter- 
ritory of  Trieste. 

7.  The  Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments  agree 
to  enter  into  negotiations  within  a  period  of  two 
months  from  the  date  of  initialling  of  this  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  with  a  view  to  con- 
cluding promptly  an  agreement  regulating  local 
border  traffic,  including  facilities  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  residents  of  border  areas  by  land  and 
by  sea  over  the  boundary  for  normal  commercial 
and  other  activities  and  for  transport  and  commu- 
nications. This  agreement  shall  cover  Trieste  and 
the  area  bordering  it.  Pending  the  conclusion 
of  such  agreement,  the  competent  authorities  will 
take,  each  within  their  respective  competence,  ap- 
propriate measures  in  order  to  facilitate  local 
border  traffic. 

8.  For  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
initialling  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing persons  formerly  resident  ("pertinenti"-"zavi- 
cajni")  in  the  areas  coming  under  the  civil  ad- 
ministration either  of  Italy  or  of  Yugoslavia  shall 
be  free  to  return  immediately  thereto.  Any  per- 
sons so  returning,  as  also  any  such  who  have  al- 
ready returned,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the 
other  residents  of  these  areas.  Their  properties 
and  assets  shall  be  at  their  disposal,  in  accordance 
with  existing  law,  unless  disposed  of  by  them  in 
the  meantime.  For  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  initialling  of  this  Memorandum  of 
Understanding,  persons  formerly  resident  in  either 
of  these  areas  and  who  do  not  intend  returning 


thereto,  and  persons  presently  resident  in  eithe 
area  who  decide  within  one  year  from  the  date  c 
initialling  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanc 
ing  to  give  up  such  residence,  shall  be  permitted  t 
remove  their  movable  property  and  transfer  thei 
funds.  No  export  or  import  duties  or  any  othc 
tax  will  be  imposed  in  connexion  with  the  movin 
of  such  property.  Persons  wherever  resident  wh 
decide  to  sell  their  movable  and  immovable  proj 
erty  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  initiallin 
of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding  will  ha\ 
the  sums  realised  from  the  sale  of  such  propert 
deposited  in  special  accounts  with  the  Nation* 
Banks  of  Italy  or  Yugoslavia.  Any  balance  b< 
tween  these  two  accounts  will  be  liquidated  by  th 
two  Governments  at  the  end  of  the  two  year  pi 
riod.  Without  prejudice  to  the  immediate  impl< 
mentation  of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  tt 
Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments  undertake  t 
conclude  a  detailed  agreement  within  six  montl: 
of  the  date  of  initialling  of  this  Memorandum  c 
Understanding. 

9.  This  Memorandum  of  Understanding  will  t 
communicated  to  the  Security  Council  of  th 
United  Nations.3 

London,  the  5th  of  October,  1954- 

Manlio  Brosio 
Geoffrey  W.  Harrison 
Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 
Dr.  Vladimir  Velebit 


Annex  II. 


SPECIAL  STATUTE 


Whereas  it  is  the  common  intention  of  the  Italian  an 
Yugoslav  Governments  to  ensure  human  rights  and  fundi 
mental  freedoms  without  discrimination  of  race,  sex,  lai 
guage  and  religion  in  the  areas  coming  under  thei 
administration  under  the  terms  of  the  present  Memorai 
dura  of  Understanding,  it  is  agreed : 

1.  In  the  administration  of  their  respective  areas  th 
Italian  and  Yugoslav  authorities  shall  act  in  accordanc 
with  the  principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Huma 
Rights  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Unite 
Nations  on  the  10th  of  December,  1948,  so  that  all  inhab 
tants  of  the  two  areas  without  discrimination  may  full 
enjoy  the  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  laid  dow 
in  the  aforesaid  Declaration. 

2.  The  members  of  the  Yugoslav  ethnic  group  in  th 


2  Department  of  State  publication  2960. 


'Transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Counc 
on  Oct.  5  and  circulated  as  U.N.  doc.  S/3301. 
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rea  administered  by  Italy  and  the  members  of  the  Italian 
thnic  group  in  the  area  administered  by  Yugoslavia  shall 
njoy  equality  of  rights  and  treatment  with  the  other 
lhabitants  of  the  two  areas. 
This  equality  implies  that  they  shall  enjoy : 

(a)  equality  with  other  citizens  regarding  political  and 
civil  rights  as  well  as  other  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  guaranteed  by  Article  1 ; 

(b)  equal  rights  in  acquiring  or  performing  any  public 
services,  functions,  professions  and  honours; 

(c)  equality  of  access  to  public  and  administrative 
office ;  in  this  regard  the  Italian  and  Yugoslav  ad- 
ministrations will  be  guided  by  the  principle  of 
facilitating  for  the  Yugoslav  ethnic  group  and  for 
the  Italian  ethnic  group,  respectively,  under  their 
administration  a  fair  representation  in  adminis- 
trative positions,  and  especially  in  those  fields, 
such  as  the  inspectorate  of  schools,  where  the 
interests  of  such  inhabitants  are  particularly 
involved ; 

(d)  equality  of  treatment  in  following  their  trade  or 
profession  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry  or 
any  other  field,  and  in  organising  and  operating 
economic  associations  and  organisations  for  this 
purpose.  Such  equality  of  treatment  shall  concern 
also  taxation.  In  this  regard  persons  now  engaged 
in  a  trade  or  profession  who  do  not  possess  the 
requisite  diploma  or  certificate  for  carrying  on  such 
activities,  shall  have  four  years  from  the  date  of 
initialling  of  the  present  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing within  which  to  acquire  the  necessary 
diploma  or  certificate.  They  will  not  be  prevented 
from  exercising  their  trade  or  profession  because 
of  failure  to  have  the  requisite  documents  unless 
they  have  failed  to  acquire  them  within  the  afore- 
mentioned four  year  period; 

(e)  equality  of  treatment  in  the  use  of  languages  as 
defined  in  Article  5  below ; 

(f)  equality  with  other  citizens  in  the  general  field  of 
social  assistance  and  pensions  (sickness  benefits, 
old  age  and  disability  pensions  including  disabili- 
ties resulting  from  war,  and  pensions  to  the  de- 
pendents of  those  killed  in  war). 

3.  Incitement  to  national  and  racial  hatred  in  the  two 
:eas  is  forbidden  and  any  such  act  shall  be  punished. 

4.  The  ethnic  character  and  the  unhampered  cultural 
Welopment  of  the  Yugoslav  ethnic  group  in  the  Italian 
iministered  area  and  of  the  Italian  ethnic  group  in  the 
ugoslav  administered  area  shall  be  safeguarded. 

(a)  They  sball  enjoy  the  right  to  their  own  press  in 
their  mother  tongue; 

(b)  the  educational,  cultural,  social  and  sports  organi- 
sations of  both  groups  shall  be  free  to  function  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  laws.  Such  organi- 
sations shall  be  granted  the  same  treatment  as  those 
accorded  to  other  corresponding  organisations  in 
their  respective  areas,  especially  as  regards  the 
use  of  public  buildings  and  radio  and  assistance 
from  public  financial  means ;  and  the  Italian  and 
Yugoslav  authorities  will  endeavour  to  ensure  to 


such  organisations  the  continued  use  of  the  facili- 
ties they  now  enjoy,  or  of  comparable  facilities ; 
(c)  kindergarten,  primary,  secondary  and  professional 
school  teaching  in  the  mother  tongue  shall  be  ac- 
corded to  both  groups.  Such  schools  shall  be  main- 
tained in  all  localities  in  the  Italian  administered 
area  where  there  are  children  members  of  the 
Yugoslav  ethnic  group,  and  in  all  localities  in  the 
Yugoslav  administered  area  where  there  are  chil- 
dren members  of  the  Italian  ethnic  group.  The 
Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments  agree  to  main- 
tain the  existing  schools  as  set  out  in  the  list  at- 
tached hereto  for  the  ethnic  groups  in  the  area 
under  their  administration  and  will  consult  in  the 
Mixed  Committee  provided  for  in  the  final  Article 
of  this  Statute  before  closing  any  of  these  schools. 

Such  schools  shall  enjoy  equality  of  treatment 
with  other  schools  of  the  same  type  in  the  area  ad- 
ministered, respectively,  by  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
as  regards  provision  of  textbooks,  buildings  and 
other  material  means,  the  number  and  position  of 
teachers  and  the  recognition  of  diplomas.  The 
Italian  and  Yugoslav  authorities  shall  endeavour 
to  ensure  that  the  teaching  in  such  schools  will 
be  performed  by  teachers  of  the  same  mother  tongue 
as  the  pupils. 

The  Italian  and  Yugoslav  authorities  will 
promptly  introduce  whatever  legal  prescriptions 
may  be  necessary  so  that  the  permanent  organisa- 
tion of  such  schools  will  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  provisions.  Italian  speaking 
teachers,  who  on  the  date  of  the  initialling  of  the 
present  Memorandum  of  Understanding  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
Yugoslav  administered  area  and  Slovene  speaking 
teachers  who  on  the  said  date  are  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Italian 
administered  area  shall  not  be  dismissed  from  their 
positions  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  requisite  teaching  diploma.  This  extraordi- 
nary provision  shall  not  be  used  as  a  precedent  or  be 
claimed  to  apply  to  any  cases  other  than  the  cate- 
gories specified  above.  Within  the  framework  of 
their  existing  laws  the  Yugoslav  and  Italian  author- 
ities will  take  all  reasonable  measures  to  give  the 
aforementioned  teachers  an  opportunity,  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  2(d)  above,  to  qualify  for  the  same 
status  as  regular  members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

The  educational  programmes  of  such  schools  must 
not  be  directed  at  interfering  with  the  national 
character  of  the  pupils. 

5.  Members  of  the  Yugoslav  ethnic  group  in  the  area 
administered  by  Italy  and  members  of  the  Italian  ethnic 
group  in  the  area  administered  by  Yugoslavia  shall  be 
free  to  use  their  language  in  their  personal  and  official  re- 
lations with  the  administrative  and  judicial  authorities  of 
the  two  areas.  They  shall  have  the  right  to  receive  from 
the  authorities  a  reply  in  the  same  language;  in  verbal 
replies,  either  directly  or  through  an  interpreter ;  in  cor- 
respondence, a  translation  of  the  replies  at  least  is  to  be 
provided  by  the  authorities. 
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Public  documents  concerning  members  of  these  ethnic 
groups,  including  court  sentences,  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  translation  in  the  appropriate  language.  The  same 
shall  apply  to  official  announcements,  public  proclamations 
and  publications. 

In  the  area  under  Italian  administration  inscriptions  on 
public  institutions  and  the  names  of  localities  and  streets 
shall  be  in  the  language  of  the  Yugoslav  ethnic  group  as 
well  as  in  the  language  of  the  administering  authority  in 
those  electoral  districts  of  the  Commune  of  Trieste  and  in 
those  other  communes  where  the  members  of  that  ethnic 
group  constitute  a  significant  element  (at  least  one 
quarter)  of  the  population;  in  those  communes  in  the 
area  under  Yugoslav  administration  where  the  members 
of  the  Italian  ethnic  group  are  a  significant  element  (at 
least  one  quarter)  of  the  population  such  inscriptions  and 
names  shall  be  in  Italian  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  the 
administering  authority. 

6.  The  economic  development  of  the  Yugoslav  ethnic 
population  in  the  Italian  administered  area  and  of  the 
Italian  ethnic  population  in  the  Yugoslav  administered 
area  shall  be  secured  without  discrimination  and  with  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  available  financial  means. 

7.  No  change  should  be  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
basic  administrative  units  in  the  areas  which  come  under 
the  civilian  administration  of  Italy  or  Yugoslavia  with  a 
view  to  prejudicing  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  units 
concerned. 

8.  A  special  Mixed  Yugoslav-Italian  Committee  shall  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  assistance  and  consultation 
concerning  problems  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
Yugoslav  ethnic  group  in  the  area  under  Italian  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  Italian  ethnic  group  in  the  area  under 
Yugoslav  administration.  The  Committee  shall  also 
examine  complaints  and  questions  raised  by  individuals 
belonging  to  the  respective  ethnic  groups  concerning  the 
implementation  of  this  Statute. 

The  Yugoslav  and  Italian  Governments  shall  facilitate 
visits  by  the  Committee  to  the  area  under  their  administra- 
tion and  grant  it  every  facility  for  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities. 

Both   Governments   undertake  to   negotiate  forthwith 
detailed    regulations   governing    the   functioning   of   the 
Committee. 
London,  the  5th  of  October,  195%. 

Manlio  Brosio 

Dr.  Vladimie  Velebit 


List  of  Existing  Schools 

Referred  to  in  Article  4  (c)  of  Annex  II 
(Special  Statute)  of  Memorandum  of  Understanding 

I.  Slovene  Schools  presently  functioning  in  the  area  coming 
under  the  administration  of  Italy  in  accordance  with  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding 

1.  Kindergartens 

a)   Municipality  of  Trieste  (Trst) : 

Barcola  (Barkovlje)       Via    San    Fortunato     1, 

Gretta  (Greta) 
San    Giovanni     (Sv.     San  Giacomo  (Sv.  Jakob) 

Ivan) 
Servola  (Skedenj)  San  Saba  (Sv.  Sobota) 


Longera  (Lonjer)  Basovizza  (Bazovica) 

Trebiciano  (Trebce)       Villa  Opicina  (Opcine) 
S.  Croce  (Sv.  Kriz)        Prosecco  (Prosek) 

b)  Commune  of  Duino-Aurisina  (Devin-Nabrezin  f 
Malchina  (Mavhinje)       Duino  (Devin) 
Aurisina  (Nabrezina) 

c)  Commune  of  Sgonico  (Zgonik): 

Sgonico  (Zgonik)  Gabrovizza  (Gabrovicaj 

d)  Commune    of    Monrupino  (Repentabor) : 
Monrupino  (Repentabor) 

e)  Commune  of  S.  Dorligo  della  Valle  (Dolina) : 
S.    Dorligo   d.    Valle     Bagnoli   della    Rosand 

(Dolina)  (Boljunec) 

S.  Antonio  in  Bosco     Domio  (Domjo) 
(Borst) 

2.   Elementary  Schools 

a)   Municipality  of  Trieste  (Trst) : 

S.      Giacomo      (Sv.     Via  S.  Francesco  (Ul.  S 


Jakob) 
Via    Donadoni    (Ul. 

Donadoni) 
Cattinara  (Katinara) 
S.  Anna  (Sv.  Ana) 
Barcola  (Barkovlje) 
Prosecco  (Prosek) 
Trebiciano  (Trebce) 
Basovizza  (Bazovica) 
b)  Commune  of  Duino-Aurisina  (Devin-Nabrezina 
Aurisina  (Nabrezina;     Sistiana  (Sesljan) 


Franciska) 
Servola  (Skedenj) 

Rioano  (Rojan) 
S.  Giovanni  (Sv.  Ivan) 
Villa  Opicina  (Opcine) 
S.  Croce  (Sv.  Kriz) 
Gropada  (Gropada) 


Duino  (Devin) 

(Medja 


S 


Giovanni 
(Stivan) 
Ceroglie  (Cerovlje) 


di    Duin 


Silvia  (Slivno) 


c) 


Medeazza 

vas) 
Malchina  (Mavhinje) 
S.    Pelaggio     (Sem- 

polaj) 
Commune  of  Sgonico  (Zgonik) : 
Sales  (Salez)  Gabrovizza  (Gabrovica) 

Sgonico  (Zgonik) 
Commune  of   Monrupino   (Repentabor) :   Mor 

rupino  (Repentabor) 
Commune  of  San  Dorligo  della  Valle  (Dolina) 
S.  Dorligo  della  Valle     Bagnoli   della    Rosandr 

(Dolina)  (Boljunec) 

S.  Antonio  in  Bosco     S.  Giuseppe  della  Chius 

(Borst)  (Ricmanje) 

Domio  (Domjo)  Caresana  (Mackovlje) 

Pese  (Pesek) 

Commune  of  Muggia  (Milje) : 
Stramare  (Stramar)      S.  Barbara  (Sv.  Barbara) 


3.  Professional  Schools  and  Courses 

a)  Municipality  of  Trieste  (Trst) : 

Industrial  Professional  School  at  Roiano  (Rojan 
Industrial   Professional  School  at  S.   GiovanrJ 

(Sv.  Ivan) 
Two- Year    Industrial    Professional    Course    a 

Villa  Opicina  (Opcine) 
Two- Year  Commercial  Professional  Course  a 

Prosecco  (Prosek) 
Two- Year   Commercial  Professional   Course  a 

Cattinara  (Katinara) 
Professional  Course  at  S.  Croce  (Sv.  Kriz) 

b)  Commune  of  Duino-Aurisina  (Devin-Nabrezina) 
Two- Year    Industrial    Professional    Course    a 

Aurisina  (Nabrezina) 

c)  Commune  of  S.  Dorligo  della  Valle  (Dolina) : 
Two- Year  Industrial  Professional  Course  at  S 

Dorligo  d.  Valle  (Dolina) 
The  above-mentioned  professional  courses  shal 
be  changed  into  professional  schools  in  accord 
ance  with  the  Italian  law. 
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4.  Secondary  Schools — Trieste  (Trst) : 

Junior  High  School 

Via  delle  Scuole  Nuove-S.  Giacomo  (Sv.  Jakob) 
Senior  High  School 

Via  Lazzaretto  Vecchio,  9 
State  Teachers'  School 

Piazzale  Gioberti — S.  Giovanni  (Sv.  Ivan) 
Commercial  Academy 

Piazzale  Gioberti,  S.  Giovanni  (Sv.  Ivan) 

I.  Italian  Schools  presently  functioning  in  the  area  coming 
under  the  administration  of  Yugoslavia  in  accordance 
with  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 

1.  Kindergartens 
Kopar  (Capodistria) 

2.  Italian  classes  in  Kindergartens  in: 

Izola  (Isola  d'Istria)  Secovlje  (Sicciole) 

Piran  (Pirano)  Novigrad  (Cittanova) 

Buje  (Buie)  Umag  (Umago) 

3.  Elementary  Schools 

Umag  (Umago) 
Kostajnica  (Castagna) 
Kopar  (Capodistria) 
Sv.  Lucija  (S.  Lucia) 
Buje  (Buie) 
Momjan  (Momiano) 
Izola  (Isola  d'Istria) 
Semedela  (Semedella) 


Brtonigla  (Verteneglio) 
Novigrad  (Cittanova) 
Piran  (Pirano) 
Secovlje  (Sicciol*) 
Groznjan  (Grisignana) 
Sv.  Nikolaj  (S.  Nicolo) 
Prade  (Prade) 
Strunjan  (Strignano) 


Professional  Schools 

Kopar  (Capodistria) 

Izola  (Isola  d'Istria) 

Secovlje  (Sicciole) 

Buje  (Buie) 

Umag  (Umago) 

Novigrad  (Cittanova) 

Italian  Division  of  Trade  School  for  Girls 

(Three  year  course)  at  Kopar  (Capodistria) 

Secondary  Schools 

Classical  High  School  (eight  years) 
Kopar  (Capodistria) 

Scientific  High  School  (eight  years)  Piran  (Pirano) 
Commercial  Technical  School   (two  years)    Deola 
(Isola  d'Istria) 


IESSAGES      FROM      SECRETARY      DULLES     TO 
ITALIAN  AND  YUGOSLAV  FOREIGN  MINISTERS 

•ecretary  Dulles  to  Foreign  Minister  Gaetano 
lartino  of  Italy 

ress  release  556  dated  October  6 

On  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  agree- 
ment on  Trieste  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  and  your 
epresentatives  who  dealt  with  this  issue  my  pro- 
ound  gratification  at  the  successful  outcome  of 
he  London  negotiations.  This  accord  is  proof  in- 
eed  of  what  can  be  achieved  through  cooperation 
nd  understanding  when  there  exists  a  sincere  de- 
ire  to  find  a  solution  to  an  involved  interna- 
ional  problem. 


This  agreement  is  a  real  achievement  of  states- 
manship which  should  assist  substantially  in  the 
development  of  greater  security  in  Southeastern 
Europe  against  any  possible  encroachment.  I  am 
sure  that  you  share  with  me  the  hope  that  this 
accord  will  foster  the  enhancement  of  peace  and 
the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

Secretary  Dulles  to  Foreign  Minister  Koca  Popo- 
vic  of  Yugoslavia 

Press  release  557  dated  October  6 

On  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  agree- 
ment on  the  Trieste  question,  I  wish  to  convey  to 
you  and  your  representatives  who  dealt  with  this 
issue  my  profound  gratification  at  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  London  negotiations.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  and  them  on  the  patience  and 
understanding  shown. 

This  accord  is  an  excellent  demonstration  of 
what  can  be  achieved  through  cooperation  and 
understanding  when  there  exists  a  sincere  desire 
to  find  a  solution  to  a  difficult  international  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  real  achievement  of  statesmanship 
and  lays  a  firmer  foundation  for  cooperation 
among  free  nations  to  increase  their  mutual  secu- 
rity and  welfare.  In  addition  to  these  improved 
general  prospects  the  settlement  of  this  issue  also 
opens  the  way  to  concrete  and  forward  looking 
steps  in  the  solution  of  economic  and  military 
problems  in  which  your  country  and  mine  have  a 
common  concern. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  Assumes 
Office  as  Under  Secretary 

Press  release  549  dated  October  4 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  upon  assuming  office  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  on  October  4- 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  that  I 
undertake  the  duties  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  invitation  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  of  yourself  [i.e.  Secretary  Dulles]. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very 
great  honor  to  join  with  the  many  members  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of  our  country 
in  these  difficult  times.  And  I  particularly  feel 
that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  serve  under  you  in 
the  constructive  leadership  which  you  are  giving 
so  actively  to  our  foreign  policy. 


October  78,   1954 
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The  Defense  of  Europe:  A  Progress  Report 


by  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther 

Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Powers  Europe1 


As  you  probably  know,  my  assignment  calls  for 
the  defense  of  Europe,  from  the  northern  tip  of 
Norway  to  the  eastern  borders  of  Turkey,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  4,000  miles.  My  purpose  this 
evening  is  to  give  you  a  progress  report  on  how 
we  are  doing  in  Europe. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  I  left  Germany — 
Northern  Germany — where  I  had  attended  4  days 
of  maneuvers.  The  maneuvers  that  we  have  had 
this  year  are  the  largest  we  have  had  since  General 
Eisenhower  came  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
1951.  And  I  can  say  that  they  were  also  the  most 
successful  maneuvers  that  we  have  staged.  I 
spent  2  days  with  General  Hoge,  of  the  Central 
Army  Group,  which  was  largely  an  American- 
French  maneuver,  and  a  day  and  a  half  with  Gen- 
eral Gale  of  the  Northern  Army  Group — General 
Gale  being  a  British  Commander.  It  was  a  two- 
sided  maneuver  that  had  as  the  commander  on  one 
side  a  Belgian  Commander  and  under  him  two 
Belgian  divisions,  a  Canadian  brigade,  American 
troops,  atomic  artillery,  and  British  troops.  On 
the  opposing  side  was  a  Netherlands  Commander 
with  British  troops,  Netherlands  troops,  and  some 
American  troops,  and,  again,  atomic  artillery. 

That  maneuver  is  the  most  successful  one  we 
have  had,  and  the  improvement  in  the  f  unctioning 
of  our  troops  was  very  marked  over  what  it  was 
7  years  ago  and  very  obvious  over  what  it  was  a 
year  ago.  As  you  may  have  read  in  the  press, 
the  atomic  side  was  played  very  extensively.  In 
the  tactical  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  atomic  bombs 
were  dropped  from  airplanes  and  also  projected 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Security  Industrial 
Association  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  29. 


from  atomic  artillery.  It  is  still  too  early  to  eval- 
uate the  lessons  of  the  maneuver,  but  it  is  cleai 
that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  type  oi 
warfare  which  is  going  to  change,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  tactics  and  organization.  However, 
having  said  that,  I  also  should  like  to  reiterate  thai 
it  does  not  change  the  necessity  for  the  troops  on 
the  ground  or  the  so-called  tactical  air  support 
which  you  know  so  well. 

I'd  like  now  to  move  to  our  general  progress  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  from  the! 
standpoint  of  buildup  of  our  forces,  starting  with 
the  time  when  General  Eisenhower  arrived  in 
January  1951.    Now  he  found,  when  he  arrived  in 
Europe,  a  very  low  state  of  morale.     You  will  re- 
call at  that  time  that  we  were  about  to  be  ejected 
from  the  Korean  peninsula.    And  in  Europe  it- 
self, the  new  and  better  world  which  we  had  been 
led  to  believe  was  going  to  follow  the  last  war] 
had  given  way,  as  a  result  of  incidents  in  Europe! 
and  throughout  the  world,  to  the  stark  realism] 
that  Soviet  imperialism  was  again  on  the  march.] 
General  Eisenhower  found  precious  few  troops. | 
But  what  was  worse  still  was  that  there  was  no 
way  to  use  the  troops  that  he  did  have,  no  way  to^ 
employ  those  resources  in  a  common  strategy. 

Now,  some  3%  years  later,  that  situation  has, 
changed  considerably.  We  now  have,  division- 
wise,  between  90  and  100  divisions.  Not  all  of  i 
those  are  D-day  divisions ;  some  are  D  plus  15,  some 
are  D  plus  30.  But  they  constitute  a  very  sub- 
stantial force.  In  the  field  of  aircraft — air  forces 
— the  increase  has  been  even  greater,  although 
that  still  happens  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  short- 
ages. We  feel  that  as  of  now  we  still  do  not  have 
enough  to  meet  an  all-out  act  of  Soviet  aggression 
successfully,  and  that  is  why  we  have  asked  our 
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political  superiors,  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  to 
furnish  more  troops.  And  one  element  of  that 
additional  strength  has  come  in  the  question  of 
German  forces. 

The  second  element,  as  we  move  ahead,  is  that  it 
will  take,  from  the  time  of  decision,  approximately 
2  years  until  we  have  German  ground  forces,  and 
approximately  3  years  until  we  have  German  tac- 
tical air  forces.  So  we  are  actually  moving  our 
planning  cycle  ahead  for  a  period  about  3  years 
hence.  And  we  say  that,  as  of  that  time,  if  we  do 
have  that  German  contribution  and  if  we  are  able 
to  use  atomic  bombs  against  an  act  of  aggression,  if 
it  should  take  place,  we  will  have  a  reasonably 
good  chance  of  defending  Europe  successfully 
against  an  all-out  act  of  Soviet  aggression.  Those 
two  conditions,  however,  must  be  met. 

Now,  of  the  status  of  the  first  one  you  are  well 
aware,  namely,  that  after  7  years  of  consideration, 
a  project  for  bringing  the  German  troops  into  use 
for  the  defense  of  Europe  was  rejected  by  the 
French  Parliament,  and  the  nine  foreign  ministers 
are  meeting  in  London  right  now — they  finished 
their  session  this  evening.  It's  now  a  few  minutes 
after  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  London,  and 
those  foreign  ministers  are  sleeping,  I  hope  peace- 
fully, getting  ready  for  the  session  which  starts 
again  tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock.  This  is 
an  extremely  important  session.  It's  vital  that 
the  nine  foreign  ministers  meeting  reach  a  solu- 
tion on  this  critical  problem. 

France  and  EDC 

Having  said  that,  I  should  like  to  spend  a  mo- 
ment so  that  you  will  understand  why  the  French 
Parliament  rejected  the  Edc.  The  idea  of 
Edc — the  European  Defense  Community — was  to 
make  a  German  contribution  available  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe.  But,  since  that  is  more  of  a  po- 
litical problem  than  a  military  problem,  that  new 
organization  had  to  be  backed  by  a  political  frame- 
work, and  the  framework  was  to  be  the  European 
Defense  Community — a  move  toward  a  united 
Europe  with  only  six  countries  participating: 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg, 
Italy,  and  Western  Germany.  The  French  Parlia- 
ment decided  that  united  concept,  that  federal  con- 
cept, if  you  will,  was  premature.  But  it  is  well 
that  you  understand  that  most  of  the  people  in 
France,  and  a  great  many  of  the  people  who  voted 
against  this  in  the  Parliament,  were  not  against 


German  rearmament  as  such.  They  were  against 
that  particular  vehicle  for  bringing  German 
rearmament  into  being ;  and  the  part  that  they  ob- 
jected to  was  this  federalization,  or,  as  it  has  been 
described  in  Europe,  the  supernational  aspect  of 
the  European  Defense  Community  Treaty.  I 
bring  that  up  because  there  has  been  considerable 
misunderstanding  that  the  French  are  against 
German  rearmament. 

Now  there  are  many  French  who  are  against  it, 
and  I  think  you  should  know  why  they  are  against 
it  because,  whether  you  agree  or  not,  I  feel  that  it 
is  essential  in  this  alliance  that  we  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  the  other  man.  You  know  well 
that  France  and  Germany  have  had  three  wars  in 
the  last  80  years.  You  know  that  there  was  a  large 
resistance  movement  in  France  against  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  war  and  that  created  a  great 
amount  of  bitterness.  You  may  not  know  that 
there  were  700,000  French  laborers  deported  to 
Germany,  and  many  of  them  felt  that  they  had  a 
very  unhappy  existence.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
were  240,000  of  the  so-called  upper  classes  who 
were  shipped  to  Germany  and  spent  considerable 
time  in  prisons  like  Dachau  and  Buchenwald,  and 
of  that  group,  over  100,000  failed  to  return.  So 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  bitterness  still  existing  on  this  subject. 

And  in  case  you  are  inclined  to  be  impatient  of 
bitterness,  I  would  recall  to  you  that,  after  our  own 
Civil  War,  the  last  state  that  came  back  into  the 
Union  returned  in  1877 — 12  years  after  the  end  of 
that  war — and  the  bitterness  did  not  end  then. 
Those  were  people  that  we  knew,  that  spoke  the 
same  language  and  were  very  good  friends. 

So  if  you  consider  the  idea  of  bitterness,  please 
bear  in  mind  that  the  French  situation  does  have 
a  point  that  should  be  considered.  I  don't  say 
that,  having  considered  it,  they  should  not  have 
passed  Edc,  but  I  say  that  if  we  criticize  them 
we  should  understand  their  side  of  the  argument. 

What  the  solution  is  going  to  be  at  London  it's 
too  early  to  say.  I  am  sure  of  this — I  am  sure 
Mr.  Mendes-France,  who  is  the  French  Premier, 
is  going  with  the  determination  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  resolved  to  find  an 
arrangement  for  bringing  the  Germans  into  an 
organization  where  they  will  be  able  to  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  Europe.  What,  again,  will  be  the 
means  for  that  is  a  subject  that  is  being  negotiated 
now,  and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  go  into  that 
matter  because  the  situation  is  extremely  fluid. 


October   18,    1954 
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Use  of  Atomic  Power 

On  the  question  of  the  second  element,  you'll 
recall  that  I  said  that  in  order  to  defend  Europe 
successfully  we  had  to  have  a  German  contribution, 
which  I  think  we  are  going  to  get,  and  we  must 
also  be  able  to  use  atomic  bombs  to  repel  an  act  of 
aggression.  Now,  in  attacking  that  problem,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  that  this  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  points  that  the  Soviet  propaganda  has 
been  directed  against.  The  Soviets,  if  you  will  re- 
call, starting  more  than  2  years  ago,  have  been  say- 
ing, "We  will  agree  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  dis- 
armament unless  atomic  bombs  are  banned."  You 
will  recall  that,  when  the  President  made  his 
atomic-pool  proposal  last  December  the  eighth,  the 
first  answer  of  the  Soviets  was,  "Yes,  we  shall 
participate  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  banning 
of  the  atomic  bomb." 

When  the  disarmament  convention  met  in  Lon- 
don— for  about  the  fifth  time  in  the  last  several 
years — in  May  of  this  year,  there  was  no  agreement 
because  the  Soviets  said,  "Yes,  we'll  consider  dis- 
armament if  the  atomic  bomb  is  banned.  That 
must  be  the  first  thing."  And  that  element  is  one 
of  the  main  points  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  now. 

Now  you  must  understand,  and  I'm  sure  you 
do — and  you'll  forgive  me  if  I  labor  the  point — 
the  Soviets  are  much  more  clever  now  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  in  the  way  they  are  handling 
their  propaganda.  We  thought  Uncle  Joe  was 
tough — and  he  was.  But  the  new  regime,  the 
the  triumvirate  of  Mr.  Malenkov,  Mr.  Molotov, 
and  Mr.  Khrushchev,  is  infinitely  more  clever  and 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  Uncle  Joe  ever  was. 
We  might  even  say  we  never  had  it  so  good  as 
under  Uncle  Joe.  They  are  conducting  a  very 
tough  campaign,  and  to  meet  that  we  must  realize 
we  are  in  the  major  leagues  and  are  going  to  be  in 
the  major  leagues  for  some  time. 

Now,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great  error  for 
the  West  to  agree  to  the  banning  of  atomic  bombs 
because  even  with  the  German  contribution  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  match  the  Soviets  in  the 
field  of  conventional  troops  and  conventional  ar- 
mament. And  we  are  trying  to  redress  that  de- 
ficiency by  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Ob- 
viously, if  we  cannot  redress  that,  it  changes  the 
picture  very  materially  and  very  adversely. 

Now  a  variant — although  the  Soviets  have  not 
actually  advanced  this,  but  many  of  their  follow- 
ers have — a  variant  of  that  is  this,  and  this  makes 


an  appeal,  "Well,  let's  ban  the  atomic  bomb  ex-i 
cept  in  retaliation."  Now,  let's  just  examine  that 
for  a  second,  and  let's  use  the  case  of  Dien-Bien- 
Phu  as  an  illustration. 

At  Dien-Bien-Phu,  the  Communists  put  42,000 
against  12,000.  Normally  42,000  are  going  to  beat 
12,000,  and  they  did  in  that  case.  If  you  agree  to 
use  the  atomic  bomb  only  in  retaliation,  that  would 
mean  that  the  side  with  the  12,000  could  not  use 
it  to  redress  this  imbalance.  The  side  with  the 
42,000  might  never  care  to  use  it.  If  they  could 
win  without  it,  why  should  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  subjected  to  a  retaliatory  measure?  So  we 
say — we,  who  are  charged  with  a  certain  element 
of  planning  for  the  defense  of  Europe — that  it 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  in  Nato  to  agree  to  this 
proposal  of  the  Soviets. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  agree  to 
disarmament.  If  there  is  a  safe  and  secure  dis- 
armament plan  across  the  board  which  will  make 
war  impossible,  we  are  for  that.  But  simply  be- 
cause atomic  bombs  do  create  casualties — and  very 
heavy  casualties  against  women  and  children — is 
no  reason  why  we  should  become  sentimental  over 
this  question  as  to  what  weapons  must  be  used. 
The  chore  is  to  make  war  itself  impossible.  How- 
ever, the  Soviets  are  very  clever  on  this,  and  in  an 
area  which  is  very,  very  close  to  Soviet  bombers 
you  can  well  understand  the  appeal  that  the  cam- 
paign is  going  to  have.  It  isn't  dangerous  yet,  and 
I  say  that  most  of  the  people  on  the  Continent  are 
not  thinking  about  it  very  much.  But  sooner  or 
later  they  will,  and  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to 
have  a  real  problem  on  our  hands  in  the  counter- 
propaganda  field.  That  brings  me  to  my  next 
point  and  that  is  this  question  of  ideas. 

The  Cold  War 

You  gentlemen  represent  here  a  portion  of 
American  industry,  you  and  your  predecessors,' 
who  have  made  a  tremendous  contribution  in 
making  America  great.  You  were  not  worried — 
or  your  predecessors,  the  pioneers — about  obsta- 
cles, and  you've  made  our  country  the  strongest 
and  wealthiest  country  in  the  world.  That's 
created  a  type  of  psychology  that  the  Americans 
can  do  anything.  And  in  the  field  of  production, 
in  the  field  in  which  you  gentlemen  are  doing  so; 
well,  that  is  true. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  just  because  we  can 
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yet  more  bulldozers  on  a  job  and  overcome  all 
lifficulty,  we  are  going  to  win  the  other  struggle — 
;he  struggle  which  is  being  waged  very  vigorously 
low  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  cold-war 
struggle — the  battle  for  men's  minds,  if  you  will. 
ind  we  are  up  against  some  very  fine  experts  in 
mat  field. 

You  gentlemen  have  made  your  success,  in  large 
neasure,  not  only  by  overcoming  those  obstacles 
jut  by  selling  your  products.  And  in  that  you 
lave  appealed  to  the  mind.  Certainly  the  talents 
svhich  you  have  put  to  use  in  advertising  your 
products  could  be  put  to  use  in  working  in  this 
ield,  which,  if  anything,  is  even  more  important 
Shan  the  military  field.  And  make  no  mistake 
ibout  it,  the  Soviets  are  very,  very  clever  in  that 
field,  and  they  are  beginning  to  do  well,  especially 
since  Comrade  Stalin  passed  out  of  the  picture, 
rhey  have  a  field  which  they  are  able  to  exploit 
because  the  conditions,  the  social  conditions,  which 
were  so  damaged  during  the  war — and  again  take 
France  as  an  illustration,  with  its  badly  damaged 
railroads  and  housing — and  the  social  improve- 
ment which  would  normally  come  to  a  country 
have  been  delayed  as  a  result  of  rearmament. 
What  is  more  logical  than  that  the  workmen,  who 
have  had  those  benefits  delayed,  should  show  a 
certain  amount  of  resentment  over  continuing  to 
pay  high  taxes? 

Just  the  day  before  yesterday — no,  it  was  2  days 
before  that — I  met  a  painter,  and  that  painter  was 
getting  28,000  francs  a  month.  Twenty-eight 
thousand  francs  a  month  is  $80.  He  has  to  leave 
his  house  at  seven-thirty  in  the  morning,  and  he 
gets  home  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  and,  somehow, 
he  seems  to  work  on  Saturdays.  I'm  not  sure 
about  that,  but  he's  always  away  on  Saturday.  He 
has  one  child,  he  gets  a  little  social  security  for 
that,  but  his  total  pay  is  $110.  Now,  if  he  should 
buy  a  ton  of  hard  coal  in  France,  which  I  assure 
you  he  never  does,  it  costs  him  $54.  A  pound  of 
butter  costs  him  about  90  cents.  Bread  is  cheaper, 
rent  is  cheaper,  a  few  things  are  cheaper  than 
they  are  here.  But  he  lives  a  very  tough  existence. 
He  doesn't  happen  to  be  a  Communist,  this  par- 
ticular one,  but  5  million  like  him  are  Communist 
in  France.  Not  that  they  know  the  slightest  idea 
about  Marxism;  not  that  they  care.  They  are 
talking  about  a  social  system,  and  the  Communists 
have  been  able  to  capitalize  on  that.  But  that  is 
the  kind  of  audience  that  requires  the  kind  of 


leadership  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  exert  in 
order  to  overcome  that  situation. 

Now  in  this  country — and  I  see  a  great  many 
Americans — many  of  you  here  have  been  to  our 
headquarters — I  know  there  is  a  growing  impa- 
tience about  Europe  and  particularly  about 
France.  And  you  have  reasons  to  be  exasperated, 
I  am  sure.  But  will  you  please  bear  in  mind,  as 
you  become  exasperated,  that  the  one  fellow  who 
is  getting  the  advantage  of  that  is  Mr.  Malenkov, 
and  he  is  sitting  back  chuckling  all  the  time,  be- 
cause he  hasn't  even  been  smart  enough  to  devise 
some  of  these  divisive  influences.  So,  if  we  must 
be  tough  with  our  allies,  I  hope  we  can  do  it  in 
sorrow  rather  than  in  anger.  Because  the  most 
important  thing  in  this  alliance — and  the  thing 
which  has  been  accepted  by  all  of  the  14  member 
nations  of  400  million  people — is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  win  this  struggle  unless  we  do  it  together 
and  in  common.    Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

From  time  to  time  there  are  advocates  of  the 
"fortress  America"  theory.  But  just  for  the  sake 
of  argument  let  us  assume  that  you  could  prove 
mathematically  that  you  could  win  a  war  on  the 
"fortress  America"  concept — and  I  say  "for  the 
sake  of  argument"  because  I  don't  admit  it.  But 
I  don't  want  to  go  into  that.  You  don't  win  the 
cold-war  struggle  by  it,  and  that  may  be  the  one 
that  we're  going  to  have  with  us  for  a  gsneration 
or  two  generations.  If  we  lose  that,  then  we  have 
lost  everything. 

So,  as  we  consider  these  elements  of  military 
strength,  my  plea  to  you  is  to  consider  the  spiritual 
side  of  it.  The  leadership  of  the  United  States  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  this  struggle.  You 
hear,  from  time  to  time,  that  there  is  anti-Ameri- 
canism in  Europe.  There  is — not  as  much  as  you 
hear.  There  would  be  a  great  fear  if  it  were  ever 
indicated  that  the  Americans  were  going  to  pull 
out  of  Europe. 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  from  people  who  say, 
"Well,  let's  work  out  a  separate  arrangement  with 
the  Germans.  You  have  said  that  the  Germans 
are  important  and  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
Europe."  That  is  true.  The  other  part,  which 
we  didn't  say,  because  it's  based  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  is  that  we  also  need  France.  So 
the  story  is  we  must  have  both  Germany  and 
France  to  defend  Europe. 

Now  I  recognize  that  this  does  not  give  you  any 
prescription  as  to  what  you're  to  do,  and  I  can 
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only  hide  behind  the  wisecrack  which  Will  Rogers 
made  some  years  ago  when  he  was  talking  about 
the  submarine  problem.  He  said,  "The  submarine 
problem  is  a  simple  one  to  solve.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  bring  the  ocean  to  a  boil,  and,  when  the  sub- 
marine comes  to  the  top,  knock  it  off."  Well, 
somebody  said,  "Will,  how  do  you  get  the  ocean  to 
a  boil?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  only  defining  the 
general  principle,  the  details  are  up  to  you." 

And  I'm  leaving  the  details  to  you  gentlemen 
because  it's  a  field  that  is  primarily  in  the  civilian 
field  and  not  in  the  military  field. 

To  be  just  a  little  more  specific,  however,  than 
Will  was,  I  would  say  this :  Certainly  respect  and 
support  of  the  leaders  who  are  working  in  this 
field  is  one  of  the  paramount  contributions  you 
can  make,  plus  recognition  that  the  job  that  they 
are  doing  is  a  very  difficult  one  and  one  for  which 
there  probably  is  no  answer.  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems are  still  going  to  be  with  us  many  years  from 
now. 

In  the  last  7  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  work 
with  three  Secretaries  of  State :  General  Marshall, 
Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Dulles.  I  think  they  have  all 
been  men  of  great  quality,  and  I  admire  each  and 
every  one  of  them.  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Dulles 
has  the  toughest  job  and  he  needs  every  bit  of 
support  that  you  can  give  him  now.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  political  affiliation — he's  up  against  a 
very  difficult  situation. 

Need  for  an  Informed  Public 

Secondly,  I  feel  that  in  our  public  opinion  and 
in  our  know-how — which  is  a  thing  that  you  gen- 
tlemen know  in  the  industrial  field — in  the  know- 
how  in  this  ideological  field,  we  have  to  increase 
our  fund  of  knowledge  very  materially.  By  reason 
of  our  power  position  the  mantle  of  leadership  has 
fallen  on  our  shoulders,  but  we  are  ill-equipped  to 
execute  it;  and  we  must  change  that  situation. 

Now  what  do  I  mean  by  that  ?  Well,  your  own 
children — how  much  are  they  studying  the  sub- 
ject, how  much  do  they  know  of  Europe,  and  how 
much  are  they  working  on  it  in  their  college 
courses  ?  How  many  of  your  sons  and  daughters 
are  trying  to  get  into  the  Foreign  Service,  a  field 
of  tremendous  importance  for  the  future  of  the 
United  States  ?     The  Foreign  Service  has  recently 


been  reorganized  to  make  the  opportunities  more; 
attractive,  and  I'm  not  here  recruiting  for  them.; 
but  I've  seen  them  in  operation  and  the  job  they 
do  is  of  tremendous  importance.  But  above  all.! ; 
I'm  making  my  plea  for  an  understanding  and  a 
realization  that  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  in 
simple  ways. 

As  for  the  future,  I  have  confidence  that  we're} 
going  to  succeed.  I  am  not  one  who  believes  that 
the  Soviets  have  no  weaknesses.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  feel  that  every  Soviet  is  six  feet  tall ;  but; 
that  isn't  true.  There  are  some  dumb  ones  justi 
like  we  have  them. 

But  to  consider  some  of  their  internal  weak- 
nesses I  need  only  point  to  one.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
pointed  out,  a  year  ago,  that  in  the  year  1953  the 
Soviet  Union  had  in  Russia  9  million  less  head  of 
cattle  than  it  had  in  1928.  In  1928  its  population 
was  152  million;  now  its  population  is  perhaps 
210  million.  In  the  production  field  you  know  the 
story — it  takes  a  Soviet  citizen  about  3  months' 
work  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  suit  that  would 
ordinarily  cost  here  about  $80. 

Those  are  internal  problems  which  are  going  to 
give  Mr.  Malenkov  many  a  headache,  and  that 
particular  one,  the  last  one,  will  give  him  a  first- j 
class  headaches — and  let  us  pray  that  it  will  be  a 
real  good  one !  He  has  promised  that  he  is  going 
to  change  that,  but  he's  got  210  million  kibitzers! 
who  are  going  to  know  whether  he  changes  it,1 
though  they  may  not  know  whether  his  figures  on|j 
steel  are  correct. 

So  I  feel  that  the  progress  we  have  made  has 
been  significant  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to; 
cringe  in  fear  before  this  monolithic  dictatorship. 
It  is  nothing  that  we  can  underestimate,  but,  on) I 
the  other  hand,  there's  no  reason  why  we  should 
feel  that  the  problem  is  impossible. 

Nato  is  your  organization.  It  will  continue 
to  thrive  if  it  has  the  active  participation  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  group  such  as 
you  will  realize  that  our  problems  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  application  of  wisdom  and  patience 
and  perseverance — frequently  in  the  light  of  most 
irritating  conditions. 

As  for  the  cold  war  itself,  I'm  sure  we  can  handle 
that  with  clear  poise  and  steady  purpose  if  we 
remain  dedicated  to  the  unity  of  our  cause.  For 
free  men  there  is  no  other  way  for  survival. 
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TATEMENT  BY  GEN.  ORVAL  R.  COOK1 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  gentlemen  to  the 
leadquarters  of  the  United  States  European 
Command  here  at  Camp  des  Loges  [near  St.  Ger- 
lain,  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris].  It  is  the  first 
pportunity  I  have  had  to  meet  with  the  press 
ince  we  moved  here  from  our  Frankfurt  head- 
uarters  in  May. 

This  Headquarters— US  EUCOM,  to  use  its 
bbreviation — is  headed  by  General  Gruenther, 
rhom  most  of  you  know.  His  position  of  Com- 
lander  in  Chief,  US  EUCOM,  is  in  addition  to 
is  international  responsibilities  as  Supreme 
L-llied  Commander,  Europe.  In  discharging  his 
F.S.  European  Command  responsibilities,  Gen- 
ral  Gruenther  has  delegated  to  me,  as  Deputy 
!ommander  in  Chief,  US  EUCOM,  broad  author- 

The  primary  reason  for  inviting  you  here  today 
i  that  there  is  one  program  in  particular  under 
ur  jurisdiction  which  I  thought  you  might  be 
iterested  in  at  this  time — the  U.S.  offshore  pro- 
arement  program.  I  believe  this  subject  is  news- 
orthy  now  because  we  have  just  computed  the 
)tal  of  contracts  placed  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
ir  Force  this  past  fiscal  year  throughout  the 
luropean  and  Nato  areas.  We  are  thus  able  to 
ive  you  specific  information  on  the  program  for 
le  year  ended  June  30  and,  in  the  light  of  these 
ew  figures,  to  make  some  observations  on  what 
le  whole  Osp  program  is  accomplishing. 

For  those  of  you  not  familiar  with  the  term 
offshore  procurement  program,"  let  me  explain 
riefly  what  it  is. 


1  Made  at  a  press  conference  at  the  Headquarters  of 
ie  U.S.  European  Command  on  Oct.  4.  General  Cook 
Deputy  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  European  Command. 


Since  1946  our  allies  have  made  great  strides 
in  economic  recovery  and  in  building  up  their 
own  defense  capabilities.  The  United  States, 
through  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  has  pro- 
vided assistance  to  these  countries  by  furnishing 
equipment  for  their  military  forces  which  was 
beyond  their  own  capacities  to  provide.  This 
U.S.  military  assistance  programed  for  the  Euro- 
pean Nato  countries  since  1949  has  amounted  to 
some  12  billions  of  dollars,  more  than  half  of  which 
has  been  delivered.  The  program  has  effectively 
supplemented  the  substantial  efforts  which  these 
countries  themselves  have  been  making. 

U.S.  assistance  is  provided  in  two  ways — first, 
in  the  form  of  defense  items  manufactured  for 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  in  the  United  States 
and  shipped  here ;  and  second,  in  the  form  of  U.S.- 
type  equipment  and  supplies  which  we  procure 
here  in  Europe  and  transfer  to  the  several  coun- 
tries for  their  defense  force.  To  instruct  the  re- 
cipients of  this  military  equipment  in  its  use,  main- 
tenance, and  repair,  the  defense  assistance  pro- 
gram is  augmented  by  an  extensive  training  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  both  here  and  at  home. 

We  also  buy  supplies  and  services  throughout 
Western  Europe  for  the  U.S.  troops  stationed  here 
in  Europe.  The  supplies  are  principally  food- 
stuffs, but  the  services  are  diversified  and  include 
many  items  such  as  repairs  to  and  parts  for  U.S. 
combat  vehicles. 

The  buying  of  military  equipment  and  goods 
and  services  in  the  European  Nato  area  we  call 
"offshore  procurement."  The  name  obviously 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  describes  purchases 
made  beyond  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

The  subordinate  commands  and  agencies  of  this 
Headquarters  placed  offshore  procurement  con- 
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tracts  with  the  industrial  establishment  of  West- 
ern Europe  totaling  more  than  612  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  this  amount  was  for  weapons  and 
other  military  supplies  needed  by  our  allies  for 
their  defense  forces.  The  other  third — some  200 
millions — was  for  supplies  and  services  needed 
for  our  own  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  Europe. 

All  of  the  military  equipment  portion  of  the 
program,  as  in  the  previous  years'  programs,  will 
be  turned  over  to  our  defense  partners  to  assist  in 
the  buildup  of  their  armed  forces.  This  U.S. 
assistance  to  our  European  allies  is  providing  a 
vastly  increased  measure  of  security  to  all  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  by  increasing  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  partners  to  defend  our  common 
freedoms — ours  as  well  as  their  own. 

The  612  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  orders 
placed  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  are  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  $2,660,000,000  in  orders  similarly 
placed  during  the  preceding  2  years,  from  which 
a  steady  flow  of  deliveries  is  now  being  received. 

Thus,  in  the  past  3  years  under  the  mutual  de- 
fense program,  we  have  contracted  with  Western 
European  industry  and  suppliers  for  more  than 
three  and  one-quarter  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  supplies  and  equipment — two  and  one-half 
billions  in  defense  equipment  to  strengthen  the 
armed  forces  of  our  allies,  and  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  in  supplies  for  our  own  troops,  the  latter 
including  substantial  quantities  of  foodstuffs  for 
our  forces. 

Industries  in  all  the  Nato  countries  and  several 
of  the  non-NATO  countries  share  in  these  orders 
in  such  manner  as  to  spread  their  benefits  into 
every  part  of  the  countries'  economic  and  defense 
structure.  The  procurement  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts results  in  favorable  effects  on  that  segment  of 
the  European  economy.  Industries  receiving  con- 
tracts bring  literally  thousands  of  other  factories 
and  suppliers  into  the  work  under  subcontracts  so 
that  vast  numbers  of  skilled  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  processes. 

And  as  all  of  these  factories  and  workmen  be- 
come skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  specialized  de- 
fense items,  the  defense-production  capacity  of  our 
partners  in  the  Western  alliance  is  greatly  ex- 
panded— one  of  the  precise  purposes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  in  bringing  this  program  into  being. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  economic  and  de- 
fense benefits  are  being  realized.     The  steadily  in- 
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creasing  flow  of  deliveries  under  the  contracts 
placed  during  the  past  3  years  provides  convincing 
proof  of  it. 

Of  the  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  of  orders 
we  have  placed  for  ammunition,  aircraft,  ships 
electronic  equipment,  combat  vehicles,  and  othei 
defense  materials  for  our  allies  since  July  1,  1951 
we  have  received  delivery  on  about  617  millior. 
dollars'  worth — about  one-fourth  of  what  we  hav< 
ordered.  We  have  paid  out  some  672  millions  oi 
dollars — that  is,  paid  outright  for  everything  that 
has  been  delivered  and  in  addition  have  made  some 
progress  payments  on  certain  expensive  units  such 
as  ships,  which  a  contractor  himself  cannot  be 
expected  to  finance  alone. 

This  leaves  about  $1,880,000,000  worth  of  mili- 
tary items  still  to  be  delivered  and  paid  for. 
These  deliveries  and  payments,  under  orders  al- 
ready placed,  will  be  continuing  for  the  next 
years — and  more  in  some  cases. 

Right  now,  our  dollar  payments  for  these  mili- 
tary-equipment items  are  running  at  the  rate  ofl 
about  60  millions  of  dollars  per  month.  Add  toM 
this  the  21  millions  we  are  spending  each  monthl 
for  supplies  for  our  own  troops,  and  we  find  thad 
the  total  dollar  payments  under  this  program  inl 
all  our  allied  countries  of  Western  Europe  arel 
running  at  the  rate  of  81  millions  of  dollars  peri 
month.  For  your  convenience,  I  have  had  all  ofl 
these  figures  prepared  on  a  country-by-countryj 
basis.  This  summary  will  be  available  to  you 
when  we  conclude  here. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  offshore  procurement: 
program  is  achieving  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

First,  it  is  supplying  essential  items  for  the  time- 
phased  defense  programs  of  our  allied  countries. 

Second,  it  is  strengthening  the  European  de- 
fense-production facilities  and  resources  with  the 
result  of  broadening  Western  Europe's  industrial 
mobilization  base — so  important  to  us  all. 

Third,  it  is  providing  dollar  exchange  to  Eu- 
rope with  resultant  strengthening  of  the  economies 
of  our  allies  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  buildup 
and  continuation  of  their  own  defense  strength. 

And  finally,  it  is  assuring  our  allies  that  the 
United  States,  as  one  of  the  partners  in  the  great 
European  defense  alliance,  is  working  vigorously 
to  further  the  military,  economic,  and  political 
objectives  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT 

Offshore  procurement  contracts  totaling  $612,- 
050,000  were  awarded  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1954,  by  the  subordinate  commands  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  European  Command. 

Of  this  total,  $394,950,000  was  in  the  form  of 
439  contracts  for  military  supplies  and  equipment 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 
and  $217,100,000  was  in  orders  for  supplies,  serv- 
ices, and  equipment  in  support  of  U.S.  troops  and 
installations  in  Europe. 

Of  the  overall  total,  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe, 
headquarters  at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  placed  or- 
ders for  $298,060,000;  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  in 
Europe,  through  its  Wiesbaden  headquarters, 
placed  orders  for  $187,100,000;  the  U.S.  Naval 
Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  with 


2  Released  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  U.S.  European 
Command  on  Oct.  4. 


headquarters  at  London,  placed  orders  for  $63,- 
580,000;  and  the  Joint  Construction  Agency, 
through  its  Paris  headquarters,  placed  contracts 
valued  at  $63,310,000. 

Major  items  of  purchase  and  their  approximate 
values  were : 

Ships  and  equipment $26,560,000 

Ammunition 147,  000,  000 

Aircraft  and  equipment 103,  000, 000 

Construction 68,  000,  000 

Subsistence 43,  000,  000 

Tanks  and  automotive 37,  760,  000 

Electronic,  communications  equipment 35,  650, 000 

Maintenance  and  repair 30,720,000 

Weapons    (arms-artillery) 21,650,000 

Building   supplies 7,040,000 

Fuels  and  lubricants 4,510,000 

Miscellaneous  and  actions  under  $10,000-  60, 860,  000 

The  contracts  and  orders  were  placed  in  all  of 
the  11  European  Nato  countries  and  in  7  non-NATO 
countries. 


Country 


Total  Contracts 

Awarded  (Mdap  and 

Troop  Support) 


Deliveries 
(Mdap) 


Payments  Made 
(Mdap) 


Total  U.S.  Troop 

Support  Orders 

Placed 


Approximate 

Current  Monthly 

Rate  Payments 

(Mdap  and 
Troop  Support) 


Nato 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom. 

Total 

Non-NATO 

Germany, 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 

Austria 

North  Africa 

Sweden 

Others 

Total 

Total  Nato  and  Non-NATO 


$190,  910,  000 

52,  670,  000 

1,  335,  630,  000 

35,  000,  000 

490,  400,  000 

1,  240,  000 

121,  890,  000 

27,  960,  000 

21,  890,  000 

9,  360,  000 

749,  570,  000 


$13,  410,  000 

110,  000 

357,  420,  000 

4,  740,  000 

98,  910,  000 

370,  000 

10,  130,  000 

4,  780,  000 

None 

None 

117,300,000 


$13,  400,  000 

2,  340,  000 

389,  800,  000 

4,  740,  000 

115,  310,000 

370,  000 

15,  810,  000 

4,  780,  000 

460,  000 

None 

117,990,000 


$48,  150,  000 

36,  020,  000 

295,  140,  000 

None 

34,  750,  000 

480,  000 

42,  820,  000 

530,  000 

3,  620,  000 

None 

114,350,000 


$2,  337,  000 

1,  400,  000 

42,  019,  000 

1,  000,  000 

8,  965,  000 

33,  000 

3,  189,  000 

1,  614,000 

300,  000 

500,  000 

15,  176,  000 


$3,  036,  520,  000 


$607,  170,  000 


$665,  000,  000 


$575,  860,  000 


$76,  533,  000 


$75,  910,  000 
13,  570,  000 
88,  930,  000 

15,  810,  000 

16,  990,  000 
13,  350,  000 

4,  270,  000 
7,  160,  000 


$6,  070,  000 
None 
3,  920,  000 
320,  000 
None 
None 
None 
None 


$6,  680,  000 

None 
860,  000 
320,  000 

None 

None 

None 

None 


$56,  810,  000 

200,  000 

45,  070,  000 

320,  000 

16,  990,  000 

13,  350,  000 

4,  270,  000 

None 


$2,  978,  000 
305,  000 
4,  251,  000 
590,  000 
471,  000 
471,  000 
118,611 
None 


$235,  990,  000 


$10,  310,  000 


$7,  860,  000 


$137,  010,  000 


$9,  084,  000 


$3,  272,  510,  000 


$617,  480,  000 


$672,  860,  000 


$712,  870,  000 


$85,  617,  000 
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The  orders  for  the  $394,950,000  in  military 
equipment  under  Mdap  were  placed  in  the  several 
countries  as  follows : 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

NATO  countries  Total  (MDAP  only) 

Belgium 37.  67 

Denmark 1. 34 

France 22. 34 

Greece 1.  06 

Italy 93. 18 

Netherlands 2.  54 

Norway 4.  93 

United  Kingdom 192.58 

Turkey .  87 

Luxembourg .  23 

Total „ 356.  74 

Non-NATO  countries  Total  (MDAP  only) 

Germany 7. 76 

Spain 10. 64 

Yugoslavia 13.  76 

Switzerland 6.  05 

Total 38.  21 

Grand  total:  Nato  and  non-NATO 394.  95 

The  fiscal  year  1954  contract  total  of  $612,050,- 
000  brings  the  total  of  contracts  let  under  offshore 
procurement  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
fiscal  1952  to  $3,272,590,000.  Of  this  total, 
$2,552,780,000  was  for  military  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  our  partners  and  allies  under  Mdap  and 
$719,810,000  was  for  supplies,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices in  support  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Europe. 

In  the  Mdap  portion  of  the  program,  the  U.S. 
has  received  delivery  on  $617,480,000  of  the  total 
of  $2,552,780,000  in  orders  placed  and  has  actually 
disbursed  $672,860,000  in  payment  for  these  items 
and  advances  to  contractors  on  goods  yet  to  be 
delivered. 

These  payments  for  Mdap  items  and  for  goods 
and  services  for  U.S.  troop  support  are  currently 
running  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $85,000,000 
per  month. 

The  accompanying  table  3  gives  the  total  con- 
tracts awarded  (Mdap  and  U.S.  troop  support)  by 
countries  for  the  3  fiscal  years  1952-53-54,  totals 
of  deliveries  and  payments  for  the  period,  total 
U.S.  troop-support  orders  placed,  and  the  current 
approximate  rate  of  monthly  payments  by  the 
United  States  on  deliveries,  by  countries. 


Secretary  Dulles  Reconvenes 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel 

Press  release  551  dated  October  4 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
4  that  Secretary  Dulles  had  asked  the  Public 
Committee  on  Personnel  to  reconvene  on  Octo- 
ber 11. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  on  the  Department's  progress  in 
carrying  out  recommendations  for  strengthening 
the  Foreign  Service  made  by  the  Committee  last 
May.  The  Secretary  announced  his  action  on  these 
recommendations  on  June  15.1 

Mr.  Dulles  is  taking  the  unusual  step  of  recon- 
vening the  Committee  in  order  that  he  may  receive 
from  its  members  an  evaluation  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Department  to  date,  and  also  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  their  views  about  the  administrative 
measures  already  taken  or  still  necessary  to  take 
in  launching  the  program. 

The  Committee  was  established  March  5  by  the 
Secretary  to  study  and  advise  him  on  measures 
necessary  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  career 
service  to  meet  the  vastly  increasing  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  which  have  de- 
volved upon  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 

Its  members  are : 

Norman  Armour,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to  several  coun- 
tries, and  recently  appointed  Ambassador  to  Guate- 
mala ; 

John  A.  McCone,  president,  the  Joshua  Hendy  Corpora- 
tion, Los  Angeles ; 

Robert  Murphy,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State ; 

Morehead  Patterson,  chairman  and  president,  American 
Machine  and  Foundry  Company,  New  York,  1954 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  U.N.  Day,  and 
recently  U.S.  Deputy  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Dis- 
armament Commission ; 

Donald  Russell,  president  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Charles  E.  Saltzman,  general  partner,  Henry  Sears  and 
Company,  New  York,  on  temporary  leave  of  absence 
while  serving  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration ; 

John  Hay  Whitney,  senior  partner  in  J.  H.  Whitney  and 
Company,  New  York ; 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  president  of  Brown  University. 

Dr.  Wriston  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   The  Vice  Chairman  is  Mr.  Whitney. 
The  plan  which  they  presented  to  the  Secretary 


3  See  preceding  page. 
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embodied  an  immediate  program  for  strengthen- 
ing the  professional  service,  as  well  as  a  long-range 
method  of  maintaining  a  high-caliber  Foreign 
Service.    Key  recommendations  were : 

1.  Integration  of  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
mental home  service  and  the  Foreign  Service  per- 
forming similar  foreign  affairs  duties. 

2.  The  bold  and  imaginative  recruitment  and 
scholarship  program  whereby  the  Foreign  Service 
would  obtain  a  constant  and  adequate  flow  of  quali- 
fied young  men  and  women  representing  the  best 
cross  section  of  American  life. 

3.  Provision  for  continuity  and  vigor  in  the 
administrative  leadership  of  the  Department, 
thereby  to  assure  the  consistency  and  stability  of 


personnel  policy  vital  to  effective  administration. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  being  put  into  effect  under  the  authority 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  Some  aspects 
of  the  program  require  additional  legislation,  a 
portion  of  which  was  requested  from  and  granted 
by  the  83d  Congress. 

A  complete  review  of  the  various  steps  which 
have  been  taken  in  this  integration  and  recruit- 
ment program  will  be  given  to  the  Committee  by 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Saltzman,  who  served  on  the  Committee,  was 
made  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administra- 
tion in  June.  He  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 


Problems  in  the  Far  East 


by  Everett  F.  Drumright 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


Since  the  days  400  years  ago  when  contacts  were 
first  established  between  the  West  and  the  East  on 
a  more  or  less  regular  basis,  the  East  has  been  an 
area  of  weakness — of  weakness,  that  is,  relative 
to  the  West.  It  had  lagged  behind  the  West  in 
invention  and  in  material  development,  especially 
in  weapons  and  the  art  of  war.  Its  systems  of 
government  were  backward  by  European  stand- 
ards. In  modern  terms,  we  should  speak  of  the 
East  of  several  centuries  ago  as  compounded  in 
part  of  stagnation  and  in  part  of  disorder.  We 
should  say  that  it  constituted  a  huge  power  vac- 
uum. To  point  this  out  reflects  no  discredit  upon 
the  Asian  peoples.  All  peoples  have  their  ups 
and  downs.  In  the  past,  in  the  dark  ages,  Europe 
had  been  weak;  Asians  had  poured  into  Europe 
from  the  East,  Arabs  into  Europe  from  the  South. 

Sooner  or  later,  power  vacuums — like  climatic- 
low-pressure  areas — become  filled  from  the  out- 
side.   Following  the  arrival  of  the  first  Europeans 

1  Made  before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sept.  17. 


in  the  East,  the  history  of  the  East  has  been,  until 
comparatively  recent  years,  largely  a  history  of 
the  assertion  of  power  in  the  East  by  outsiders — 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  British,  Rus- 
sians, and  Americans. 

If  the  West  took  a  great  deal  out  of  Asia,  the 
West  also  brought  a  great  deal  to  Asia.  Among 
other  things  it  brought  the  Asians  a  picture  of  a 
more  rewarding  material  life  than  they  had  ever 
dreamed  of — the  life  that  the  West  had  achieved 
for  itself  through  scientific  and  industrial  prog- 
ress. It  also  brought  ideas — ideas  about  justice 
and  human  worth  and  the  idea  of  nationalism. 
The  West  aroused  in  the  East  a  determination  to 
achieve  some  things  that  the  West  had  achieved. 
Western  ascendancy  in  the  East  made  it  inevitable 
that  Western  ascendancy  would  come  to  an  end. 

The  United  States  has  with  consistency  given 
sympathy  and  tangible  assistance  to  the  Asians  in 
their  desire  to  be  free  of  foreign  controls  and  to 
achieve  a  more  rewarding  life.  For  one  thing,  we 
have  not  forgotten  our  own  colonial  background 
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and  our  successful  fight  for  independence.  For 
another,  we  are  believers  in  progress,  in  man's 
ability  to  achieve  mastery  of  his  physical  environ- 
ment. Thirdly,  we  have  not  wished  to  see  the 
Asian  countries  closed  to  our  missionaries  and  our 
traders.  Finally,  we  have  recognized  from  the 
very  beginning  of  our  intercourse  with  the  East 
that  the  incorporation  of  Asia  under  a  hostile  im- 
perialism would  threaten  our  security  in  the 
Pacific. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  opposition  to  imperialism 
has  been  the  foundation  stone  of  our  policies  in 
Asia.  It  is  true  that  we  supplanted  Spanish  rule 
in  the  Philippines  with  American  rule,  but  we  em- 
ployed our  privileged  position  in  the  islands  to 
prepare  the  Filipinos  for  self-government,  which 
we  gave  them  in  1946.  Half  a  century  ago  we 
acted  to  prevent  the  carving-up  of  China  by  the 
great  powers  with  our  enunciation  of  Hay's  "Open 
Door"  policy.  Thirteen  years  ago  we  found  our- 
selves involved  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  in  the 
Pacific  because  we  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  China.  That  time,  the  imperi- 
alist power  was  an  Asian  power — Japan — which 
had  mastered  the  technology  of  the  West  and  was 
determined  to  use  it  to  supplant  Western  hegem- 
ony in  Asia  with  its  own  rule.  We  defeated 
Japanese  imperialism  but  not  before  two  things 
had  happened  that  made  the  restoration  of  Euro- 
pean rule  in  the  former  Asian  colonies  a  thankless 
proposition.  First,  Asia  had  been  fired  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  defeat  of  Western  armies  by  other 
Asians.  Second,  Japanese  arms  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurrec- 
tionists. And,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  the  West- 
ern powers  no  longer  had  much  desire  to  maintain 
rule  by  force  over  embittered  and  resentful  Asian 
populations. 

Rise  of  Communist  Imperialism 

The  achievement  of  freedom  by  nine  Asian 
countries  in  the  postwar  years  has  been  one  of  the 
great  historical  phenomena  of  our  lifetime.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  been  accompanied  by  another 
phenomenon  scarcely  less  significant  with  which 
Asian  independence  is  clearly  irreconcilable. 
This  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  new  imperialism 
in  Asia.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese 
empire,  the  weapons  of  this  new  imperialism  have 
come  from  the  West  and  been  adopted  by  an  Asian 
power  clique.     The  literal  weapons  have  come 
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from  arsenals  in  European  Russia.  The  origin 
of  the  ideological  weapons  may  be  pinpointed  to 
a  bearded  habitue  of  the  reading  rooms  of  the 
British  Museum  of  100  years  ago — Karl  Marx. 
What  happened  in  Russia  nearly  40  years  ago  has 
within  the  last  few  years  happened  in  China — 
Communists  have  taken  over  the  country.  A  cen- 
tralized and  ruthless  dictatorship  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  Chinese  people.  The  other  peoples 
of  Asia  have  been  confronted  by  the  menace  of  a 
new  imperialism  as  aggressive  as  any  in  the  past, 
and  far  harsher  and  more  unequivocally  totali- 
tarian than  any  they  have  ever  known.  It  is  an 
imperialism  which  is  not  only  strong  in  its  own 
right  by  virtue  of  its  ironclad  control  of  more  than 
400  million  Chinese  but  is  dedicated  to  inter- 
national communism  and  thus  united  with  the 
power  of  the  sprawling  Soviet  state. 

What  makes  the  menace  of  Communist  China, 
like  the  menace  of  Soviet  Russia,  particularly  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  is  the  manifold  nature  of  the 
threat  it  presents.  On  the  one  hand  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  most  nu- 
merous armed  forces  in  the  world  with  which  they 
can  intimidate  their  neighbors  and  with  which 
they  could  unquestionably  overrun  considerable 
territories  before  counteraction  could  be  effective. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Communists  have  acquired 
considerable  proficiency  in  gaining  their  ends  by 
political  methods.  These  methods  consist  of  mak- 
ing common  cause  in  non-Communist  countries 
with  important  protest  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
channelizing  behind  the  Communist  Party  the 
various  elements  of  discontent  with,  and  rebellion 
against,  the  existing  order.  This  is  known  as  the 
strategy  of  the  united  front. 

As  between  winning  other  peoples  by  force  and 
winning  them  by  getting  on  their  good  side,  there 
is  obviously  some  contradiction.  It  is  difficult  to 
employ  both  methods  at  once  with  great  effect. 
In  actual  practice,  the  Communists  are  inclined 
to  alternate  their  methods,  shifting  from  one  to 
the  other  according  to  the  situation  and  require- 
ments of  the  moment.  The  immediate  postwar 
years  were,  in  the  Far  East  at  least,  years  of  the 
united  front.  The  Communists  tried  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  most  popular  causes  and  move- 
ments in  Asia.  But  then  in  1948  the  decision  was 
handed  down  by  the  international  Communist 
leadership  to  resort  to  force  against  the  weaker 
non-Communist  regimes  in  the  Far  East.  Warfare 
was  launched  against  the  governments  and  anti- 
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Communist  elements  of  the  Philippines,  Burma, 
Malaya,  and  about  a  year  later,  against  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia.  The  most  daring  and  cyni- 
cal employment  of  force  by  the  Communists  came 
in  June  1950  with  the  overt  attack  on  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

The  shift  in  grand  strategy,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  did  not  apply  to  China  and  Indochina. 
There,  the  Communists  seemed  to  have  con- 
cluded— not  without  reason — that  they  had  hit 
upon  a  winning  formula  which  did  not  need  to  be 
changed,  a  combination  of  political  and  military 
methods  that  promised  to  pay  off. 

In  China,  the  disastrous  weakening  of  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  National  Government  and 
the  general  impoverishment  and  despair,  basically 
resulting  from  the  war  with  Japan,  conspired 
powerfully  to  the  advantage  of  the  Communists. 
In  Indochina,  it  was  the  effort  of  the  French  to 
re-impose  their  rule  by  force  that  gave  the  Com- 
munists their  opportunity.  Achieving  a  strong 
political  position  by  seeming  to  offer  a  sorely  tried 
people  those  things  which  they  most  desired — 
peace  and  stability  in  one  case,  relief  from  foreign 
rule  in  the  other — the  Chinese  Communists  and 
Vietnamese  Communists  were  able  to  amass  de- 
cisive military  forces  on  their  side. 

Return  to  Strategy  of  United  Front 

The  truce  in  Korea  and  the  truce  in  Viet-Nam 
appear  to  have  signalized  another  broad  change 
in  Communist  strategy,  the  second  since  World 
War  II.  We  now  appear  to  be  returning  to  the 
strategy  of  the  united  front,  in  which  military 
action  will  be  played  down  and  the  Communists 
will  seek  to  pose  as  the  righteous  champions  of 
long-suffering  peoples  everywhere.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  afford  to  let  down  our  guard 
in  anticipation  of  a  period  of  peace.  The  Com- 
munists are  always  capable  of  quickly  reversing 
their  strategy  when  they  perceive  that  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so.  At  present,  however, 
the  Communists  appear  to  be  planning  their  major 
efforts  in  the  political  fields  in  the  Far  East  with 
the  primary  objective  of  creating  disunity  among 
their  adversaries,  particularly  by  arousing  fear, 
suspicion,  and  resentment  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  playing  upon  local  grievances  to  achieve 
this  objective.  Accordingly,  this  is  what  we  shall 
have  to  expect  in  the  foreseeable  future : 

1.  In  Japan,  the  Communists  will  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  frictions  always  resulting 


from  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  to  create  and 
intensify  anti- American  feelings.  They  will  ex- 
ploit Japanese  fears  of  being  caught  in  the  atomic 
crossfire  of  another  world  war  in  order  to  neutral- 
ize Japan.  They  will  seek  to  dominate  Japanese 
labor,  utilizing  techniques  found  effective  in  other 
industrial  countries.  They  will  wait  for  Japan's 
economic  position  to  worsen,  as  it  surely  will  un- 
less wider  markets  are  found  for  Japanese  exports, 
and  if  their  hopes  for  Japan's  economic  collapse 
prove  justified,  the  Communists  will  use  the  situ- 
ation to  discredit  the  moderate  democratic  ele- 
ments and  to  promote  Japanese  trade  with 
mainland  China  as  a  means  of  obtaining  Japan's 
economic  tie-in  with  the  Moscow- Peiping  bloc. 


Department  Publishes  Documents 
on  Korean  Problem 

The  Department  of  State  this  month  released  a 
193-page  publication  entitled  The  Korean  Problem 
at  the  Geneva  Conference,  April  26-June  15,  1954, 
containing  a  brief  narrative  account  of  the  Korean 
phase  of  the  Geneva  Conference  and  texts  of  the 
principal  statements  and  proposals  made  by  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Conference.  The  major  U.N. 
resolutions  relating  to  Korea  also  are  included. 
Copies  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  (60  cents). 


2.  In  Korea,  the  Communists  would  seem  to 
have  eliminated "  any  possibility  of  posing  as 
friends  of  the  Korean  people  or  of  being  accepted 
as  champions  of  any  popular  Korean  causes.  We 
must  not  be  too  sure  of  this,  however.  When  a 
country  has  suffered  such  devastation  as  that  which 
was  brought  upon  Korea,  opportunities  for  sub- 
version and  for  proselytizing  extremist  doctrines 
are  enhanced.  Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Communists  have  the  power  to  give  the  Ko- 
reans, for  a  price,  what  they  most  desire :  unifica- 
tion. We  must  also  not  forget  that  President  Rhee 
virtually  is  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Whether  any  of  his  possible  successors 
would  have  sufficient  national  stature  and  support 
to  be  able  to  hold  the  country  together,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  adversity,  we  cannot  know. 

3.  In  Viet-Nam  the  danger,  of  course,  stares  us 
in  the  face.  The  Viet  Minh — the  Communist 
regime  administering  north  Viet-Nam  under  the 
Geneva  settlement — has  an  organization  tempered 
in  the  fires  of  8  years  of  war.  It  has  a  record  of 
fanatical  opposition  to  French  domination.     For 
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years  it  was  synonymous  with  national  independ- 
ence in  the  eyes  of  large  numbers,  if  not  the  ma- 
jority of  Vietnamese,  south  and  north.  It  has  its 
indoctrinated  partisans  throughout  south  Viet- 
Nam.  Both  as  a  Vietnamese  political  force  and  a 
Vietnamese  military  force,  it  will  not  be  easy  for 
anti-Communist  Vietnamese  to  match. 

4.  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole  offers  a  varied  field 
for  Communist  enterprise.  Each  country  has  its 
vulnerabilities.  There  are  subnationalist  or  re- 
gionalist  movements,  as  among  the  Karens  in 
Burma  and  the  Atjinese  in  Indonesia,  which  have 
led  to  civil  war.  There  are  religious  movements 
to  cause  disorders  such  as  the  Moslem  Moros  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  Darul  Islam  which  seeks 
to  make  a  theocratic  state  of  Indonesia.  There 
are  deficiencies  in  government  services,  result- 
ing from  lack  of  experience,  that  weaken  the  gov- 
ernment's position  and  its  support  and  play  into 
the  hands  of  profiteers  in  popular  dissatisfactions. 
There  is  lack  of  capital  for  economic  development 
that  results  in  economic  stagnation  and  potentially 
dangerous  feelings  of  frustration,  particularly 
among  the  educated  classes — always  the  tinder  of 
a  revolution.  There  are  the  consequences  of  fall- 
ing prices  of  Southeast  Asia's  chief  export  prod- 
ucts— rubber,  tin,  rice,  vegetable  oils.  There  is 
the  legacy  of  bitterness  toward  the  West  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  former  colonial  peoples  to 
see  Western  policy  as  having  any  other  objective 
than  the  economic,  if  not  the  political,  domination 
of  their  countries  and  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  West  effectively  to  assist  the  Southeast  Asians 
in  a  solution  of  their  problems.  There  is  the  na- 
tural disposition  of  peoples  whose  experience  with 
capitalism,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  has  not 
been  happy,  to  look  to  the  doctrines  of  Marx  as 
the  answer  to  their  needs.  There  is  the  spectacle 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which — to  hear  the  Commu- 
nists tell  it — rose  in  a  single  generation  from  serf- 
dom and  national  impotence  to  a  position  of 
first-rate  power  in  the  world  without  the  help  of 
the  greedy  capitalists  who  now  look  upon  it  with 
as  much  fear  as  hatred.  There  are  the  Chinese  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  countries,  totaling  over  10 
million,  outnumbering  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
of  Singapore  and  Bangkok — Chinese  whose  self- 
interest  and  sense  of  race  and  culture  necessarily  to 
some  extent  tend  to  turn  them  toward  Peiping  as 
the  capital  of  China  proper. 

Throughout  the  Far  East — as  indeed  throughout 
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the  world — there  is  the  passionate  desire  for  peace 
upon  which  the  Communists  can  play.  Con- 
trolling all  means  of  communication  within  their 
world,  the  Communists  are  able  to  conduct  their 
own  military  preparations  in  the  dark  while  seiz- 
ing every  opportunity  to  denounce  every  defense 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations,  and  of 
the  United  States  in  particular,  as  an  aggressive 
act  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  workers'  para- 
dise by  the  imperialist  war-mongers  of  Wall 
Street.  Manipulating  every  means  of  expression 
in  their  world,  the  Communists  are  able  to  fill  their 
press  with  eulogies  of  peace  while  castigating,  as 
a  demonstration  of  belligerency  and  aggressive- 
ness, every  just  warning  of  Communist  intentions 
by  spokesmen  for  the  free  nations — Americans  in 
particular. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  problem  we  face  in  the 
Far  East — that  and  the  enormous  mass  of  infan- 
try on  the  other  side  of  the  iron  curtain  in  China, 
north  Viet-Nam,  North  Korea,  and  Soviet  Si- 
beria, the  thousands  of  planes  in  the  Communist 
air  forces  in  the  Far  East,  the  large  Soviet  sub- 
marine force  based  on  Vladivostok. 

What  We  Must  Do 

Because  the  subject  I  was  given  was  our  prob- 
lems in  the  Far  East,  I  have  not  planned  to  ex- 
patiate upon  our  policies.  I  believe  it  is  clear  what 
general  line  these  policies  must  take.  We  must 
match  the  military  strength  of  the  Communists, 
not  necessarily  weapon  for  weapon,  but  in  total 
effectiveness.  By  "we"  I  mean  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  We  must  help  the  Asian  states 
develop  the  military  power  to  cope  successfully 
with  internal  rebellion  and  to  make  an  aggressor 
deploy  a  major  force  in  order  to  invade  success- 
fully— thus  creating  the  basis  for  international  ac- 
tion against  him.  The  first-rate  military  forces 
we  have  helped  develop  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  China  are  examples  of  what 
can  be  done.  In  addition,  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  newly  signed  Southeast  Asian  Collective 
Defense  Treaty.2  This  treaty,  together  with  the 
security  treaties  we  have  entered  into  with  Japan, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  demonstrates  that  the 
Communists  cannot  expect  to  pick  off  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  Far  East  singly  and  with  impunity. 


2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 
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We  must  help  the  Asians  create  societies  that 
function  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  no  dot  offer 
the  Communists  a  vital  lodgement  from  which  the 
whole  structure  can  be  subverted.  This  we  are 
doing  through  a  great  variety  of  technical  aid  pro- 
grams and,  in  the  case  of  Korea  and  Formosa, 
through  very  substantial  programs  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  development.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  we  can  do  to  create  economic  health  in 
the  Far  East  is  to  help  remove  barriers  to  trade 
among  the  Far  Eastern  countries — particularly  be- 
tween Japan  and  Southeast  Asia — and  between 
the  Far  Eastern  countries  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  Above  all,  markets  must  be  developed  for 
greatly  increased  Japanese  exports.  This  means 
finding  a  larger  market  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  other  countries. 

We  must  give  the  Asians  every  opportunity  to 
come  to  a  realistic  appreciation  of  the  Commu- 
nist danger  and  of  what  the  United  States  stands 
for  and  what  it  is  trying  to  achieve.  Our  present 
widespread  information  programs  and  the  facili- 
ties we  have  offered  to  enable  Asian  students  and 
leaders  to  study  and  travel  in  our  country  are 
sizable  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  go  far  enough. 

We  must  convince  the  Asians  that  we  are  wholly 
behind  them  in  their  desire  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain independence.  This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds 
when  our  efforts  to  make  sure  that  the  material 
aid  we  give  is  effectively  utilized  and  our  efforts 
to  develop  collective  resistance  to  aggression  in 
Asia  are  both  apt  to  be  interpreted  as  interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Asian  countries.  It  is 
made  more  difficult  when  the  exigencies  of  the  cold 
war  sometimes  seem  to  put  us  in  the  position  of 
defending  colonialism.  Nevertheless,  our  record 
is  a  good  one  and  we  should  be  able  to  build  on 
it  with  confidence.  The  Pacific  Charter,2  which 
was  signed  at  Manila  at  the  same  time  as  the  col- 
lective defense  pact  and  which  pledges  the  signa- 


tories to  uphold  the  principles  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples,  is  a  guaranty  to 
the  Asians  of  our  intentions  and  of  those  of  our 
French  and  British  allies. 

We  must  make  the  Asians  understand  that  what 
we  want  in  the  world  is  very  similar  to  what  they 
want,  that  in  the  main  their  aspirations  and  ours 
are  not  very  different,  that  what  we  have  to  offer 
is  something  that  they  can  respect,  and  that  our 
strength  means  greater  security  for  them.  This  is 
something  that  the  American  people  must  accom- 
plish through  their  agencies  of  expression — mag- 
azines, books,  newspapers,  motion  pictures — and 
through  their  unofficial  representatives  overseas, 
by  whom  the  United  States  is  more  often  judged 
than  by  its  official  representatives. 

Above  all  perhaps,  the  Asians  must  understand 
that  the  objective  of  our  policy  and  our  power  is 
peace.  This  necessity  imposes  an  obligation  upon 
all  of  us — the  obligation  to  remain  strong  and 
alert  as  a  nation  without  indulging  in  the  kind  of 
warlike  and  boastful  talk  that  seems  to  make  it 
easier  for  a  democracy  to  accept  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired for  military  preparedness. 

If  I  have  devoted  so  much  more  time  to  our 
problems  in  the  Far  East  than  to  what  we  are 
doing  to  meet  them,  it  is  not  because  I  think  our 
problems  are  greater  than  our  resources  for  deal- 
ing with  them.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  Com- 
munists have  enjoyed  only  two  major  successes  in 
the  Far  East :  one  in  China,  one  in  Viet-Nam.  In 
both  cases  their  success  arose  from  the  conditions 
of  a  foreign  occupation  and  of  a  long  and  generally 
unsuccessful  effort  on  the  part  of  nationalist  forces 
to  expel  the  foreigner.  For  the  rest,  the  Com- 
munists' hopes  have  been  disappointed  in  one  Far 
Eastern  country  after  another.  If  the  Com- 
munists have  twice  reversed  their  grand  strategy, 
it  is  because  their  grand  strategy  has  not  succeeded 
as  they  expected.  It  is  well  within  our  power  to 
insure  that  it  never  will. 
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The  Concept  of  Self-Determination  in  American  Thought 


by  Walworth  Barbour 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 


This  gathering,  dedicated  to  a  free  life  for  the 
peasant  farmers  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  an  appro- 
priate one  at  which  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
the  principle  of  freedom,  or  more  particularly  of 
self-determination,  in  the  American  approach  to 
world  affairs. 

In  the  18th  century  the  American  colonists 
began  a  revolution  that  continues  until  this  day. 
Its  purpose  was  the  winning  of  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence,  and  its  fruit  was  the  shaping 
of  democratic  institutions  to  make  that  freedom 
and  independence  a  living  reality.  Like  the 
French  Revolution,  the  American  Revolution  be- 
longed to  the  great  democratic  movement  which 
has  had  its  local  manifestations  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  free  world.  You  will  doubtless 
agree  that  this  democratic  movement,  exalting  in- 
dividual rights,  human  dignity,  and  national 
independence,  is  the  true  revolution  of  the  modern 
age — not  the  Communist-proci aimed  revolution, 
which  looks  backward  to  the  concepts  of  the 
absolute  power  of  the  state,  the  collectivistic  organ- 
ization of  society,  and  the  maintenance  of  imperial 
dependencies  through  the  Communist  mechanism. 
The  democratic  revolution  will  survive,  spread, 
and  invigorate  the  nations  of  the  modern  world 
long  after  the  deadening  dogmas  underlying  the 
Communist  system  have  passed  into  limbo. 

Whatever  the  virulent  attacks  of  Communist 
propaganda  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  further- 
ance of  freedom  and  self-government  has  been  the 
central  motivating  influence  in  American  political 
behavior  both  at  home  and  abroad  ever  since  our 
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birth  as  a  nation.  In  asserting  our  independence 
we  affirmed  that  government  derives  its  just 
powers  from  the  free  consent  of  the  governed.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  established  the  Con- 
stitution in  order,  among  principal  purposes,  to 
"secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity."  Since  that  time  the  American 
partiality  for  this  phrase  is  evident  in  its  frequent 
utterance  in  public  speeches.  It  never  fails  to 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  an  American  audience. 
The  American  continues  to  believe  that  a  test  of  a 
good  commonwealth  is  whether  it  makes  possible 
such  blessings  for  its  citizenry. 

It  was  natural  that  this  valuation  of  freedom 
should  be  strongly  held  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Republic,  when  we  were  endeavoring  to  com- 
plete the  process  of  securing  independence  from 
Europe.  As  Washington  affirmed  in  his  Farewell 
Address,  "Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation 
of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  at- 
tachment." Later  this  country  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  long  and  bitter  civil  war  in  which  the 
issues  were  freedom  and  self-government  as  each 
side  conceived  them.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great 
Emancipator,  guided  the  course  of  this  conflict 
in  order  to  preserve  a  Union  based  upon  govern- 
ment by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

Participation  in  World  Affairs 

In  the  19th  century  Americans  lived  much  to 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  this  continent. 
When  the  changing  world  of  the  20th  century 
impelled  us  to  a  greater  concern  with  distant  neigh- 
bors, this  devotion  to  freedom  which  had  so  long 
animated  the  pursuit  of  our  domestic  affairs  was 
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carried  over  into  the  more  active  American  par- 
ticipation in  world  affairs.  The  new  order  of 
society  envisaged  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  the  "new  freedom"  extended  to  the  international 
sphere  as  well  as  to  national  problems.  He  was  as 
ardent  a  champion  of  the  freedom  of  nations  as  he 
was  of  social  reform  at  home.  He  led  the  Amer- 
ican nation  in  a  great  war  "for  the  rights  of  na- 
tions great  and  small  and  the  privilege  of  men 
everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  obe- 
dience." The  world  was  not  only  to  be  made  safe 
for  democracy  by  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war.  The  peace  that  followed  was  to  be  "planted 
upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty." 
The  principle  of  self-determination  was  funda- 
mental in  the  Fourteen  Points,  and  in  the  final 
point  of  this  program  for  the  peace  he  foresaw  an 
association  of  nations  to  afford  mutual  guarantees 
for  the  political  independence  of  both  small  and 
great  states. 

In  disposing  of  the  wreckage  of  three  empires  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  the  peacemakers  of 
1919  concluded  in  his  view  "a  people's  treaty,  that 
accomplishes  by  a  great  sweep  of  political  justice, 
a  liberation  of  men  who  never  could  have  liberated 
themselves,  and  the  power  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  has  been  devoted  not  to  their  aggrandize- 
ment but  to  the  liberation  of  people."  He  con- 
ceived of  article  10,  pledging  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  respect  and  preserve  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of 
every  other  member  against  external  aggression,  as 
the  heart  of  the  League  Covenant.  This  provision 
was  for  him  a  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 

The  central  theme  of  freedom  in  the  American 
approach  to  the  world  was  reiterated  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  Four  Freedoms  speech  of  1941.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  in  this  speech  devoted  to  for- 
eign affairs  the  President  was  looking  forward  to 
a  "world"  founded  upon  what  he  regarded  as  four 
essential  human  freedoms. 

The  American  heritage  of  freedom  has  made 
itself  felt  more  recently  in  three  international 
charters :  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  lastly  the  Pacific  Charter  proclaimed 
at  Manila  by  the  eight  states  signing  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 

To  turn  to  the  last  of  these  documents,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of 


self-determination  inspired  the  formulation  of  the 
Pacific  Charter.    The  Pacific  Charter  states : 

First,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  they  [the  signatory  powers]  uphold  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples 
and  they  will  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful  means  to 
promote  self-government  and  to  secure  the  independence  of 
all  countries  whose  peoples  desire  it  and  are  able  to 
undertake  its  responsibilities;  Second,  they  are  each 
prepared  to  continue  taking  effective  practical  measures 
to  ensure  conditions  favorable  to  the  orderly  achievement 
of  the  foregoing  purposes  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional procedures.2 

The  great  importance  of  this  document  is  its 
application  to  all  areas  including  underdeveloped 
or  colonial  areas.  It  expresses  clearly  the  Amer- 
ican desire  to  see  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion extended  throughout  the  world  wherever  a 
people  desires  and  is  prepared  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  independent  national  existence. 
As  Secretary  Dulles  suggested  in  his  address  of 
September  15  on  the  Manila  Conference,  "The 
Pacific  Charter,  on  which  the  East  and  the  West 
did  meet,  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  momentous 
product  of  the  Conference." 3 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
cardinal  importance  of  the  concept  of  self-deter- 
mination in  American  thought  about  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  other  nations.  No  one 
should  neglect  or  minimize  the  significance  of  this 
article  of  American  faith  common  to  both  our 
major  political  parties  and  to  all  representative 
American  bodies.  Imperfect  as  our  efforts  may 
occasionally  have  been  as  to  international  develop- 
ments in  relation  to  this  principle,  we  have  never- 
theless striven  for  this  goal,  and  it  serves  as  a 
touchstone  by  which  we  judge  the  enduring  value 
of  international  acts. 

To  proceed  to  the  more  practical  consequences 
of  this  idea,  we  pursue  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination as  regards  the  internal  life  of  nations 
with  a  view  to  the  people  of  each  nation  having 
the  right  to  enjoy  government  and  other  institu- 
tions of  their  own  choosing  as  soon  as  they  are 
prepared  to  conduct  such  institutions  in  an 
orderly,  peaceful,  and  stable  manner.  We  believe 
that  each  nation  should  be  free  to  change  its  form 
of  government  and,  in  accordance  with  its  law,  its 
current  executive  and  legislative  officers  whenever 
the  change  actually  represents  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  nation  should  have  the  right  freely 

2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 

3  Ibid.,  Sept.  27,  1954,  p.  433. 
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to  establish  its  own  body  of  law  and  system  of 
courts.  We  oppose  any  system  of  government 
or  group  of  rulers  imposed  on  a  nation  against  its 
will.  Each  nation  should  have  the  freedom  to 
determine  its  own  economic  institutions.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  Americans  are  not 
firmly  convinced  as  a  people  that  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  offers  the  best  hope  of  a  dynamic 
economy  and  widely  distributed  prosperity.  In 
the  social  and  intellectual  sphere  the  press,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  institutions,  and  religious 
organizations  should  be  free  to  function  in  accord- 
ance with  popular  wishes.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  this  conception  of  self-determination  is  not 
to  be  confused  in  any  way  with  what  the  Soviets 
under  Stalin  tried  to  pass  off  as  self-determination 
among  national  minorities — that  is,  a  limited  pos- 
sibility for  an  ethnic  group  to  express  its  own  cul- 
tural interests,  as  by  use  of  its  own  language  and 
alphabet  for  local  purposes,  while  remaining 
otherwise  subject  to  the  centralized,  absolute  power 
of  Moscow. 

Free  Society  of  Nations 

The  objective  of  self-determination  which  we 
seek  in  the  international  field  is  a  free  society 
of  nations  where  each  may  establish  its  relations 
with  others  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interest,  free 
consent,  and  the  requirements  of  international 
peace.  This  implies  that  all  nations  should  have 
the  right  to  enter  into  such  local,  regional,  and 
wider  international  arrangements  and  associations 
as  will  promote  their  mutual  welfare  without 
endangering  that  of  nonmember  nations.  It  pre- 
sumes that  all  such  arrangements  and  associa- 
tions will  of  necessity  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  U.  N.  Charter. 

On  the  other  and  negative  side,  the  United 
States  can  never  concede  that  any  state  should  be 
free  to  force  on  the  people  and  territory  of  another 
state  its  political  dominion,  its  occupying  forces, 
or  its  control  over  the  national  economic  and  in- 
tellectual life.  Where  self-determination  fully 
governs  the  relations  of  nations  there  can  be  no 
room  for  one  state  to  bring  about  the  subversion, 
subjection,  and  exploitation  of  another,  whatever 
concealed  instrumentalities  may  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  The  United  States  is  dedicated  to  work- 
ing toward  the  creation  of  a  world  where  the  ex- 


tension and   maintenance  of  such  dominion   is 
impossible. 

I  know  you  members  of  the  agrarian  parties 
from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  more  imme- 
diately interested  in  how  we  Americans  see  the 
application  of  this  principle  of  self-determination 
to  your  homelands.  It  is  clear  to  the  world  that 
the  present  regimes  in  your  countries  are  imposed 
by  a  foreign  power  against  the  opposition  of  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  population  in  each  state. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Soviet  military  and 
police  power — and  the  Communist  terror  sup- 
ported thereby — could  be  rolled  back,  these 
regimes  would  quickly  fall.  Since  we  are  devoted 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  we  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  regimes  in  your  countries.  We 
cannot  adjust  to  their  totalitarian  practices  and 
their  denial  of  human  rights.  We  cannot  grow 
accustomed  to  their  willingness  to  make  their 
countries  the  subservient  tools  of  a  foreign  power. 

We  know  that  these  regimes  cannot  last,  for  the 
freedom  they  lack  is  inherent  in  the  human  spirit. 
Sooner  or  later  they  must  change  or  fall.  These 
alien,  hated  tyrannies  cannot  endure  as  they  are; 
they  cannot  solve  the  problems  confronting  them ; 
they  cannot  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  people ;  they 
cannot  make  for  a  stable  Europe  or  a  tranquil 
world.  They  proclaim  new  courses  which  are  only 
gestures,  tactics,  or  ill-starred  efforts  to  surmount 
rising  difficulties.  The  fate  of  the  peoples  ruled 
by  them  is  not  finally  determined. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  these  Soviet 
colonies  under  totalitarian  oppression  are  an  his- 
torical anachronism  in  contemporary  Europe. 
While  they  last,  they  cause  misery  to  the  captive 
peoples  and  by  dividing  Europe  bring  burdens  and 
unsettlement  to  all  of  it.  But  the  European  com- 
munity of  free  peoples  will  eventually  triumph 
and  absorb  them.  The  logic  of  history  is  on  the 
side  of  freedom  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
munists. If  there  is  any  historical  inevitability, 
it  is  that  the  Europe  of  self-determination  will 
prevail  over  the  Europe  of  historical  materialism. 

It  is  perhaps  another  inevitability  in  view  of  the 
basic  trend  of  our  history  that  when  the  United 
States  looks  to  Europe  its  policy  is  to  assist  the 
progress  of  freedom.  Believing  that  a  union  of 
self-governing  nations  will  extend  and  secure 
freedom  in  Europe,  our  purpose,  despite  any  tem- 
porary setback  in  a  single  field,  is  to  cooperate  with 
all   the   free  nations   of   Europe   in   advancing 
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European  integration  in  every  way  we  can.  We 
see  the  captive  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  as  belonging  to  this  unity.  They  belong 
now  in  spirit  and  to  the  extent  possible  through 
their  free  spokesmen  in  exile ;  eventually  they  will 


come  into  their  rightful  place  as  equal  members 
in  the  free  community  of  Europe.  Toward  this 
full  reunion  of  your  countries  with  free  Europe 
the  United  States  is  working  constantly  in  every 
possible  concrete  way. 


Presentation  of  Claim  Against  Soviet  Government 
for  Destruction  of  B-29  off  Hokkaido  in  1952 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  527  dated  September  25 

Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Office  at  Moscow  on  September  25 
a  note  from  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  Soviet 
Government  preferring  a  formal  diplomatic  claim 
against  the  Soviet  Government  on  account  of  the 
destruction  by  Soviet  aircraft  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
B-29  aircraft  off  Hokkaido,  Japan,  on  October  7, 
1952.1  The  note  demands  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment pay  damages  in  the  sum  of  $1,620,295.01  and 
invites  the  Soviet  Government,  in  the  event  that 
the  Soviet  Government  denies  liability,  to  join  in 
submitting  this  dispute  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  was  in- 
structed to  request  the  President  of  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  to  circulate  the  text  of  this  note  to 
the  members  of  the  Council.  In  a  recent  proceed- 
ing the  Security  Council  considered  another  Soviet 
attack  against  a  U.S.  aircraft  committed  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1954.2 

In  earlier  interchanges  of  notes  on  the  B-29  in- 
cident the  Soviet  Government  contended  that  the 
incident  took  place  near  the  Island  of  Yuri,  which 
the  Soviet  Government  claims  had  become  Soviet 
territory  by  virtue  of  the  Yalta  Agreement  re- 
garding Japan  of  February  11, 1945.3    In  the  note 


1  For  the  Soviet  note  of  Oct.  12,  1952,  regarding  the  in- 
cident and  the  U.  S.  reply  of  Oct  17,  1952,  see  Bulletin 
of  Oct.  27, 1952,  p.  649. 

2  Ibid.,  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  417. 

*  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  1941-49,  S.  Doc. 
123,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  33. 


delivered  today  the  U.  S.  Government  repudiates 
the  Soviet  Government's  construction  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement  regarding  Japan  and  rejects  the  Soviet 
claim  to  any  lawful  territorial  right  to  the  Island 
of  Yuri  or  to  the  Habomai  Islands,  of  which  the 
Island  of  Yuri  is  a  component. 

The  note  follows  a  thorough  investigation,  since 
the  date  of  the  incident,  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  shooting  and  into  the  possibility  that  crew 
members  survived  and  came  into  the  custody  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

The  present  note,  based  on  the  investigation, 
charges  that  the  B-29  was  shot  down  without 
warning  over  territory  rightfully  belonging  to 
Japan  and  in  which  the  U.S.  aircraft  were  entitled 
to  fly  by  the  terms  of  the  Security  Treaty  with 
Japan  which  came  into  effect  April  28,  1952.4  It 
demands  that  the  Soviet  Government  provide  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  whereabouts  and  wel- 
fare of  any  surviving  crew  members  and  make 
provision  for  the  prompt  return  of  any  survivors 
whom  the  Soviet  Government  may  still  be  holding 
or  of  whose  whereabouts  the  Soviet  Government 
may  be  informed. 


TEXT  OF  NOTE 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  here- 
with, upon  the  instruction  of  my  Government,  the  follow- 
ing communication : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  makes 
reference  to  the  destruction  on  October  7,  1952,  by  fighter 


4  Bulletin  of  Sept.  17,  1951,  p.  464. 
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aircraft  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  of  a 
United  States  Air  Force  B-29  airplane  near  the  Japanese 
Island  of  Hokkaido.  It  will  be  recalled  that  by  notes 
dated  October  17, 1952  and  December  16,  1952,6  the  United 
States  Government,  protesting  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
aircraft,  requested  the  Soviet  Government  to  make  pay- 
ment for  the  destroyed  airplane  and  for  the  lives  of  any 
of  the  crew  who  might  have  perished,  and  further  re- 
quested the  Soviet  Government  to  provide  information  on 
the  whereabouts  and  welfare  of  any  of  the  crew  members 
who  might  have  survived,  with  a  view  to  their  return 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  not,  in  the  period  which 
has,  elapsed  since  December  16,  1952  when  the  last  United 
States  note  was  delivered  to  it,  given  any  indication  of 
the  fate  of  the  crew  members  of  the  B-29  shot  down  by 
the  Soviet  aircraft.  As  the  United  States  Government  re- 
minded the  Soviet  Government  in  the  note  of  October  17, 
1952,  witnesses  actually  observed  a  Soviet  Government 
patrol  boat  leave  Suisho  Island,  a  point  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  B-29  was  seen  to  go  down,  immediately  after 
the  shooting  and  proceed  to  the  spot  where  the  B-29  had 
hit  the  water,  and  some  time  later  saw  the  boat  return. 
The  spot,  the  Soviet  Government  is  further  reminded,  was 
in  an  area  then  and  since  freely  accessible  to  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment personnel  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  area  of  Yuri 
Island  which  the  Soviet  Government  in  its  own  account 
of  the  episode,  in  its  notes  of  October  12,  1952  and  No- 
vember 24,  1952,  fixes  as  the  area  in  which  the  episode 
took  place.  Therefore  the  United  States  Government 
could  not,  and  cannot,  accept  either  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's statement,  in  its  note  of  November  24,  1952,  that 
it  possessed  no  information  regarding  the  whereabouts  of 
the  members  of  the  crew  of  the  B-29  airplane  or  the  Soviet 
Government's  continued  silence  in  regard  to  whether  the 
Soviet  Government  has  any  information  concerning  the 
fate  of  any  of  the  crew  members,  whether  any  are  alive, 
and  whether  the  Soviet  Government  proposes  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  their  return.  Nor  can  the  United  States 
Government  acquiesce  in  the  continued  failure  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  give  any  indication  of  willingness  to 
make  amends  for  the  damage  it  caused  and  for  which  it 
is  responsible,  in  spite  of  the  requests  therefor  in  the 
United  States  Government's  notes  above  described. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  communication  is,  in  view  of 
the  foregoing,  to  place  solemnly  upon  the  record  all  the 
facts  which  the  United  States  Government  has  been  able 
to  gather  on  the  subject  and  based  thereon  to  prefer 
against  the  Soviet  Government  a  formal  international  dip- 
lomatic claim  as  set  forth  below. 


The  United  States  Government  charges,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  prove  by  evidence  in  an  appropriate  forum,  the 
following : 

1.  In  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allied  Powers 
and  Japan  signed  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  September 


8,  1951,"  provision  was  duly  made,  in  Article  6  thereof, 
for  the  stationing  and  retention,  under  or  in  consequence 
of  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements  between  Japan 
and  any  of  the  Allied  Powers,  of  armed  forces  in  Japa- 
nese territory  following  the  termination  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Japan  by  occupation  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
On  the  same  date  the  United  States  of  America,  as  one 
of  the  Allied  Powers  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  entered  into  a  Security  Treaty  with 
Japan  by  which  Japan  granted,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  accepted,  the  right  to  dispose  land,  air  and  sea 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  and  about  Japan  upon  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Allied  Powers  and  the 
Security  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan  came  into  force  April  28,  1952,  and  thereupon 
the  state  of  war  between  Japan  and  each  of  the  Allied 
Powers  terminated  and  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  Japa- 
nese over  Japan  and  its  territorial  waters  was  duly  rees- 
tablished. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Security  Treaty  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  of  Japan,  the  United  States 
Government  after  April  28,  1952,  maintained  air  forces 
and  aircraft  in  and  about  Japan  which  engaged  and  con- 
tinued to  engage  in  such  activities  as  were  proper  and 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  Japan  and  of  the 
United  States'  forces  maintained  therein  against  aggres- 
sion, and  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  armed  attack  upon 
them. 

Before  and  on  October  7,  1952,  pursuant  to  the  Secu- 
rity Treaty  and  agreements  thereunder  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  regulations  were  in  effect  for  Japan  governing 
civil  and  military  air  traffic  control  and  communications 
systems.  To  enforce  these  regulations  and  to  maintain 
orderly  traffic  control  over  overflying  aircraft,  civil  and 
military,  appropriate  United  States  authorities  within 
Japan  were,  by  the  United  States  Government  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  duly  charged 
with  the  major  responsibilities  for  the  operation  of  the 
air  traffic  control  system  respecting  civil  and  military 
aircraft  and  with  the  enforcement  thereof.  As  was  at 
all  times  well  known  to  the  Soviet  Government,  the  appli- 
cable regulations  required  that  all  aircraft  proposing  to 
fly  into  the  air  space  of  Japan  should  make  prior  noti- 
fication to  appropriate  air  traffic  authorities  within  Japan 
and  particularly  that  any  military  aircraft  proposing  to 
fly  into  the  air  space  of  Japan  should  make  prior  appli- 
cation to  appropriate  control  authorities  within  Japan 
and  receive  prior  authorization  for  such  flight. 

2.  In  the  morning  of  October  7,  1952,  an  unarmed 
United  States  Air  Force  B-29  airplane,  No.  44-61815,  bear- 
ing the  identification  call  sign  "Sunbonnet  King",  was 
duly  dispatched  from  its  base  in  the  Island  of  Honshu 
in  Japan,  to  perform  a  duly  authorized  flight  mission 
over  the  Island  of  Hokkaido,  Japan,  and  upon  completion 
to  return  to  its  base.  The  dispatching  of  the  B-29,  its 
mission,  and  its  activities  thereafter  were  all  in  the  pur- 
suance of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  United  States 


"For  the  Soviet  note  of  Nov.  24,  1952,  and  the  U.  S. 
reply  of  Dec.  16.  1952,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1953,  p.  11. 
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Government  and  the  United  States  Air  Force  under  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  Security  Treaty  described  above. 
Neither  the  dispatching  nor  the  mission  was  intended  or 
calculated  to  be,  nor  were  the  activities  thereafter  per- 
formed by  the  aircraft,  in  any  way  hostile  to  the  Soviet 
Government  or  any  other  government,  or  directed  against 
Soviet  installations  or  personnel  of  the  Soviet  Government 
or  any  other  government  in  any  place. 

The  aircraft  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  eight,  all  of  them 
members  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  citizens  and 
nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  aircraft 
commander  was  Captain  Eugene  Minot  English,  Serial 
No.  AO  768042.  The  co-pilot  was  Second  Lieutenant  Paul 
Eugene  Brock,  Serial  No.  AO  2221927.  The  navigator 
was  First  Lieutenant  John  Robertson  Dunham,  Serial  No. 
20173  A.  The  other  crew  members  were  Staff  Sergeant 
Samuel  Albion  Colgan,  Serial  No.  AF  31379760;  Staff 
Sergeant  John  Arthur  Hirsch,  Serial  No.  AF  19329704; 
Airman  First  Class  Thomas  Gerald  Shipp,  Serial  No.  AF 
18365941 ;  Airman  Second  Class  Fred  Grady  Kendrick, 
Serial  No.  AF  14347294 ;  and  Airman  Second  Class  Frank 
Eugene  Neail,  Serial  No.  13394257. 

3.  Acting  in  compliance  with  their  flight  mission  in- 
structions, Captain  English  and  his  crew  in  the  B-29  air- 
craft, "Sunbonnet  King",  after  leaving  the  Island  of  Hon- 
shu, duly  commenced  flying  over  the  Island  of  Hokkaido, 
beginning  approximately  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  local 
time.  At  approximately  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  local 
time,  while  the  B-29  was  over  the  mainland  of  Hokkaido, 
flying  at  approximately  15,500  feet  altitude,  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment authorities  having  become  aware  of  these  facts 
deliberately  dispatched  two  fighter  aircraft  to  intercept  the 
B-29  over  Japanese  territory,  and  continuing  under  the 
control  of  Soviet  Government  authorities,  the  two  Soviet 
fighter  aircraft  thereupon  deliberately  flew  in  a  course 
calculated  to  converge  with  the  course  of  the  B-29  and  to 
intercept  it.  The  two  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  were  not 
notified  in  advance  by  Soviet  authorities  to  the  traffic  con- 
trol authorities  in  Japan,  and  they  were  without  any 
license  or  authority  whatsoever  to  overfly  the  territory  of 
Japan.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  authorities  then  con- 
trolling the  actions  of  the  aircraft,  and  the  Soviet  pilots 
flying  the  aircraft,  deliberately  and  willfully,  unbeknown 
to  the  crew  of  the  B-29  and  with  a  calculated  disregard 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Japan,  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  Japan,  and  of  the  United  States  defense  of 
Japan,  and  in  violation  of  the  air  traffic  control  regula- 
tions lawfully  in  effect  in  and  over  Japan  respecting  over- 
flight of  the  territory  of  Japan,  directed  the  Soviet  air- 
craft westward  as  described.  At  2 :  15  p.  m.  local  time 
the  two  Soviet  fighter  aircraft,  so  directed,  reached  a 
position  in  the  air  space  of  Hokkaido  approximately 
thirty-two  miles  west  from  Yuri  Island  and  six  miles 
north  of  Nemuro  Peninsula  over  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  Island  of  Hokkaido,  substantially  directly  above 
the  B-29's  position,  flying  and  continuing  to  fly  at  a 
height  at  which  the  crew  of  the  B-29  could  not  then  or 
thereafter  observe  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  aircraft  but 
at  which  the  B-29  could  be  and  was  continuously  observed 
by  the  pilots  of  the  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  and  undoubtedly 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  controlling  the  pilots.  Then  the 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft,  continuing  to  act  under  the  direc- 


tion and  control  of  the  Soviet  authorities,  proceeded  to  pace 
the  flight  of  the  B-29  from  2 :  15  p.  m.  local  time  to  2 :  31 
p.  m.  local  time,  continuously  hovering  over  the  B-29, 
while  the  B-29  was  engaged  in  innocent  flight  over  the 
Island  and  adjacent  waters  of  Hokkaido  within  Japan. 

At  approximately  2 :  29  p.  m.  local  time  the  B-29,  pass- 
ing at  the  end  of  Nemuro  Peninsula  of  the  Island  of  Hok- 
kaido, was  in  the  process  of  effecting  a  normal  turn  for 
B-29  type  aircraft,  in  order  to  enable  the  B-29  to  fly 
westward  and  farther  into  the  mainland  of  Hokkaido ;  in 
so  doing  it  came  over  the  water  area  adjacent  to  the  tip 
of  the  Nemuro  Peninsula  close  to  the  Nosappu  Lighthouse 
there  when,  undoubtedly  upon  instructions  from  the 
Soviet  controlling  authorities,  the  pacing  Soviet  fighter 
aircraft  dived  from  their  high  altitude,  behind  and  un- 
beknown to  the  B-29  and  its  crew,  and  without  any  warn- 
ing whatsoever  opened  fire  on  the  B-29,  with  several 
deliberate  and  successive  bursts.  Simultaneously,  like- 
wise upon  the  orders  of  the  competent  Soviet  authorities, 
in  concert  with  the  pilots  in  the  fighter  aircraft,  Soviet 
personnel  then  stationed  on  the  Island  of  Yuri  east  of  the 
Nemuro  Peninsula,  opened  fire  upon  the  B-29  from  the 
ground. 

The  B-29  was  struck  by  the  fire  from  the  fighter  air- 
craft, and  by  ground  fire,  was  disabled  and  plunged  into 
the  sea,  hitting  the  water  at  a  point  between  Yuri  Island 
and  Akiyuri  Island,  southwest  of  Harukarimoshiri  Island, 
all  in  territory  rightfully  belonging  to  Japan.  The  air- 
craft, broken  up  in  several  parts,  exploded  as  the  water 
was  hit  and  floated  as  wreckage  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Shocked  and  unable  to  control  the  aircraft,  the  crew  of 
the  B-29  called  out  on  voice  radio  on  an  international 
emergency  channel  that  they  were  in  extreme  distress,  and 
attempted  to  abandon  the  plane  in  the  air.  The  United 
States  Government  has  concluded,  and  charges,  that  some 
or  all  of  the  crew  of  the  B-29  successfully  parachuted  to 
the  sea  at  approximately  the  position  where  the  aircraft 
hit  the  water. 

Within  a  few  minutes  thereafter,  and  while  the  wrecked 
aircraft  and  its  crew  were  still  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
a  patrol  boat  belonging  to  the  Soviet  Government,  upon 
orders  of  competent  Soviet  authorities,  left  the  Island  of 
Suisho,  east  of  the  Nosappu  Lighthouse  and  northwest  of 
the  position  where  the  B-29  was  shot  and  came  down, 
and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  wreckage.  The  United 
States  Government  concludes,  and  therefore  charges,  that 
this  was  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  survivors  and 
objects  in  the  debris  of  the  aircraft  of  possible  interest  to 
the  Soviet  Government.  Undoubtedly  having  accom- 
plished its  mission  the  patrol  boat  then  returned  to  Suisho 
Island.  The  United  States  Government  concludes,  and 
charges,  that  the  Soviet  Government's  patrol  boat  did  pick 
up  items  of  interest  to  the  Soviet  Government  as  well  as 
survivors  still  alive  and  bodies  of  other  crew  members,  if 
dead.  Undoubtedly  the  competent  Soviet  authorities  in 
the  area  had  and  prepared  a  complete  report  which  was 
thereafter  undoubtedly  duly  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
responsible  authorities  of  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
pilots  of  the  Soviet  aircraft  involved  in  the  pacing  and 
shooting  of  the  B-29  were,  after  effecting  the  destruction 
of  the  B-29  as  above  noted,  the  United  States  Government 
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concludes,  and  charges,  undoubtedly  recalled  immediately 
by  Soviet  ground  authorities  to  base,  and  thereupon  un- 
doubtedly submitted  in  due  course  to  their  superiors  in 
the  Soviet  Government  their  reports  of  their  conduct,  and 
such  reports,  together  with  all  additional  reports  from  in- 
formed Soviet  authorities  in  the  area,  were  undoubtedly 
duly  submitted  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 

II 

The  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of  October  12,  1952, 
and  in  its  note  of  November  24,  1952,  replying  to  the 
United  States  Government's  note  of  October  17,  1952,  will- 
fully and  knowingly  made  material  misstatements  of  fact 
with  the  purpose  of  creating  an  untrue  record  and  of 
misleading  the  United  States  Government.  Among  these 
misstatements  are  the  following : 

A.  With  respect  to  the  note  of  October  12,  1952.  The 
United  States  Government  has  already  pointed  out  in  its 
reply  of  October  17,  1952,  respects  in  which  the  Soviet 
Government  note  of  October  12  was  false  and  misleading. 
The  United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  prove  by 
evidence  in  an  appropriate  forum  in  particular  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  note  states  that  the  "B-29  bomber  violated  the 
state  frontier  of  the  USSR  in  the  area  of  Yuri  Island". 
As  the  United  States  Government  has  frequently  and  con- 
sistently declared,  the  Soviet  Government  does  not  law- 
fully have  a  state  frontier  in  the  area  of  Yuri  Island.  The 
United  States  declares  again  that  the  territorial  rights 
and  sovereignty  of  Japan  before,  on  and  after  October  7, 
1952,  extended  and  now  extend  north  and  east  of  the  main- 
land of  Hokkaido  to  include  the  island  and  area  of  Yuri 
and  all  of  the  Habomai  Islands,  up  to  and  including  the 
Island  of  Shikotan,  and  their  territorial  waters. 

2.  The  statement  that  two  Soviet  fighters  "demanded 
that  the  American  bomber  follow  them  for  a  landing  to 
the  nearest  airdrome"  is  false  and  misleading  and  was 
known  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  be  false  and  mislead- 
ing when  made.  As  above  set  forth,  two  Soviet  fighters 
were  directed  to  fly  and  had  flown  over  the  Hokkaido 
territorial  waters  to  a  point  within  the  air  space  of 
Hokkaido  more  than  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  tip  of 
Nemuro  Peninsula  and  deep  within  Japanese  territory; 
had  intercepted  the  flight  path  of  the  B-29,  unbeknown  to 
the  B-29  crew,  and  hovering  over  it  followed  it  around 
within  Japanese  territory  for  at  least  sixteen  minutes,  as 
above  noted,  knowingly  traversing  the  land  mass  and  adja- 
cent territorial  waters  of  the  Nemuro  Peninsula  of  Hok- 
kaido. It  is  completely  false  that  any  communication 
was  sent  from  the  Soviet  fighters  or  other  Soviet  source  to 
the  B-29  on  any  subject,  and  it  is  particularly  false  that 
the  fighters  or  any  other  Soviet  source  made  any  requests 
or  demand  that  the  B-29  follow  the  fighters  or  that  it  land 
at  any  place,  and  no  airdrome  or  landing  place  was  ever 
pointed  out  to  the  B-29  by  anybody.  In  fact,  as  described 
above,  the  Soviet  fighters  deliberately  and  unlawfully 
paced  the  B-29  within  the  Japanese  air  space  of  Hok- 
kaido and  then  shot  at  it  without  any  warning  whatever 
and  without  even  first  making  their  presence  known  to 
the  crew  of  the  B-29. 


3.  The  statement  that  the  B-29  opened  fire  on  the  Soviet 
fighters  is  completely  false  and  was  known  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  be  false  when  made.  The  only  aerial 
firing  which  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  incident  was 
done  by  the  Soviet  fighters,  which  came  out  of  their  con- 
cealed positions  and  attacked  and  hit  the  B-29,  still  inno- 
cent of  their  presence  or  purposes;  and  in  so  emerging 
from  the  rear,  the  Soviet  pilots  contrived  and  calculated 
that  the  B-29  would  have  no  opportunity  for  self-defense, 
even  if  its  crew,  contrary  to  the  fact,  were  able  to  open 
defensive  fire.  Furthermore,  the  B-29  airplane  had,  prior 
to  its  departure  from  its  base  that  morning,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  standard  operating  procedures,  been  ren- 
dered powerless  to  engage  in  effective  combat  by  United 
States  Air  Force  armorers  at  the  base,  and  the  aircraft 
remained  thereafter  continuously  so  powerless,  for  the 
mission  of  the  aircraft  was  to  be  performed  entirely  with- 
in the  territory  of  Japan  with  no  reasonable  ground  for 
anticipation  of  meeting  hostile  or  aggressive  conditions. 

4.  The  statement  that  the  Soviet  fighters  engaged  in 
"return  fire"  is  false,  and  was  known  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  be  false  when  made.  The  only  firing  whicn  was 
done  was  that  of  the  Soviet  fighters  themselves,  aided  by 
a  Soviet  ground  battery,  and  was  all  directed  against  the 
B-29. 

5.  The  statement  that  the  B-29  after  being  fired  upon, 
"went  off  into  the  direction  of  the  sea"  is,  except  in  the 
respect  that  the  B-29  upon  being  shot  down  by  Soviet 
fire  fell  into  the  sea  at  the  position  above  noted,  particu- 
larly false  and  was  known  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
be  false  when  made.  The  implication  that  the  Soviet 
Government  was  unable  to  state  what  happened  to  the 
B-29  after  it  was  hit  by  attacking  fire  is  the  more  culpable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  B-29  took 
place  within  the  personal  view  of  observing  Soviet  offi- 
cials, and  the  wreckage  was  immediately  visited  and  ex- 
amined by  the  Soviet  officials  who  were  on  board  the 
patrol  boat  dispatched  from  Suisho  Island  to  the  scene 
of  the  crash,  as  above  described. 

B.  With  respect  to  the  note  of  November  24,  1952.  The 
United  States  Government  has  already  in  its  reply  of 
December  16,  1952,  pointed  out  respects  in  which  the  al- 
legations of  this  note  were  false.  The  United  States 
Government  is,  in  particular,  prepared  to  prove  by  evi- 
dence in  an  appropriate  forum  the  following : 

1.  The  statement  that  the  United  States  Government 
acknowledged  in  the  note  of  October  17  that  the  B-29  was 
armed  is  false.  The  B-29  was  at  all  relevant  times  un- 
armed, its  guns  having  been  rendered  inoperative  by  its 
armorers,  as  stated  above. 

2.  All  the  other  statements  which  reiterate  the  false 
and  misleading  averments  contained  in  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's note  of  October  12,  are  equally  false  and  mis- 
leading, as  noted  above. 

3.  The  statement  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  not 
in  possession  of  any  information  regarding  the  where- 
abouts of  the  crew  of  the  B-29  is  false  and  known  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  be  false.  Apart  from  the  observa- 
tions of  personnel  whom  the  Soviet  Government  main- 
tained, unlawfully,  on  Yuri  Island  and  in  that  area,  the 
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observations  of  the  Soviet  Government  personnel  on  the 
patrol  boat  dispatched  from  Suisho  Island,  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  prove  by  evi- 
dence as  above  noted,  clearly  gave  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment complete  information  on  these  subjects. 

Ill 

The  United  States  Government  finds,  and  charges,  that 
the  Soviet  Government  in  the  foregoing  facts  was  guilty 
of  deliberate  and  willful  violations  of  international  law 
on  acount  of  which  it  has  become  liable  to  the  United 
States  Government  for   damages   and  other   amends: 

1.  It  was  unlawful  for  the  Soviet  authorities  to  have 
dispatched  aircraft  with  intention  and  instruction  to  over- 
fly the  territory  of  Japan  at  any  point  without  first  noti- 
fying the  competent  authorities  of  the  United  States  and 
receiving  permission  therefor,  as  required  by  regulations 
and  international  law. 

2.  It  was  unlawful  for  the  Soviet  military  aircraft  to 
overfly  the  territory  of  Hokkaido  and  to  have  tarried 
there,  and  in  the  circumstances  particularly  reprehensible 
and  immoral  for  the  Soviet  authorities  to  conceal  from  the 
B-29  aircraft  the  presence  of  the  two  Soviet  fighter  air- 
craft over  the  territory  of  Japan  and  to  intercept  and  to 
pace  its  flight  over  the  territory  of  Japan,  these  being 
hostile  and  belligerent  acts  under  international  law. 

3.  It  was  specifically  unlawful  for  Soviet  authorities  to 
have  intercepted  the  B-29  aircraft  in  the  course  of  the 
flight  at  any  point,  to  have  attempted  to  bring  it  down 
at  any  such  point,  even  at  the  point  claimed  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities as  "the  region  of  Yuri  Island". 

4.  Assuming,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities had  any  legal  justification  for  seeking  to  bring 
the  B-29  down  to  land,  these  authorities  willfully  vio- 
lated all  applicable  rules  of  international  law,  first,  in 
that  they  failed  to  give  to  the  B-29  and  its  crew  any  prior 
warning  or  any  prior  direction  or  request  to  land ;  sec- 
ondly, in  that  they  did  not  lead  the  B-29  or  its  crew  to  an 
appropriate  landing  field  or  point  out  such  a  landing  field 
to  them  ;  thirdly,  in  that  they  did  not  in  the  circumstances 
described  give  the  B-29  or  its  crew  prior  warning  of  in- 
tention to  fire. 

5.  It  was  unlawful,  regardless  of  prior  warning  or  di- 
rection to  land,  for  the  Soviet  authorities  either  in  the 
air  or  on  the  ground  to  fire  on  the  B-29  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  and  in  the  area  above  mentioned. 

6.  It  was  unlawful  for  the  Soviet  authorities  to  have 
failed  to  respond  truthfully  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's request  of  October  17,  1952  with  respect  to  sur- 
vivors ;  in  particular  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  inform  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
findings  of  fact  reported  or  made  by  the  patrol  boat  offi- 
cers and  by  other  local  Soviet  authorities.  To  the  extent 
that  it  was  determined  by  Soviet  authorities  that  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  were  alive,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Soviet 
Government  so  to  inform  the  United  States  Government 
and  make  arrangements  for  their  return.  On  the  other 
hand  if  any  crew  members  were  found  to  be  dead  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Soviet  Government  so  to  inform  the  United 
States  Government  and  to  make  arrangements  to  make 
return  of  the  bodies.    It  is  still,  and  has  continuously  been, 
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the  duty  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  keep  the  United 
States  Government  currently  informed  of  all  facts  in 
Soviet  possession  concerning  the  crew  members,  to  fa- 
cilitate access  to  them  by  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government,  to  arrange  for  their  re- 
turn and  to  provide  them  with  the  maximum  degree  of 
care  and  comfort  in  the  interim. 

7.  It  was  unlawful  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  have 
retained  any  portion  of  the  aircraft  or  the  equipment 
thereon  without  the  consent  and  agreement  of  the  United 
States  Government ;  and  since  no  such  consent  or  agree- 
ment has  been  granted  by  the  United  States  Government 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  return  to  the 
United  States  Government  any  portions  of  the  aircraft 
or  equipment  thereon  which  were  salvaged  by  the  Soviet 
authorities.  The  United  States  Government  demands  that 
this  return  be  made  forthwith. 

For  all  these  violations  of  international  law  the  Soviet 
Government  is  liable  to  the  United  States  as  set  forth 
herein. 

IV 

The  Soviet  Government  in  its  notes  of  October  12  and 
November  24,  1952  has  made  certain  assertions  with  re- 
gard to  an  alleged  state  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  area  where  the  B-29  was  shot  down.  The  United 
States  Government  denies  that  these  assertions  are  valid, 
and  the  United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  dem- 
onstrate the  validity  of  its  position  by  evidence  and  by 
considerations  of  international  law  in  any  appropriate 
forum. 

In  its  note  of  November  24,  1952,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment particularly  states  that  the  United  States  position 
that  Yuri  Island,  at  or  east  of  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment apparently  claims  a  state  frontier  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  not  lawfully  Soviet  territory  is  "in  crude  con- 
tradiction with  the  provisions  of  the  Yalta  agreement 
concerning  the  Kurile  Islands  which  was  signed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America."  The 
United  States  Government,  reiterating  its  denial  of  valid- 
ity to  the  Soviet  Government  statement,  takes  this  op- 
portunity to  declare  the  following: 

The  United  States  Government  is  aware  that  military 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Government  were  physically  present, 
together  with  their  military  equipment,  on  or  near  Yuri 
Island  and  in  adjacent  positions  among  the  Habomai  Is- 
lands on  October  7,  1952,  and  prior  thereto  following  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  Allied 
Powers.  But  this  presence,  in  its  origination  and  its 
continuance,  and  particularly  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  Japan, 
April  28,  1952,  was  without  any  justification  in  interna- 
tional law  or  in  morals,  was  in  deliberate  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Japanese  Surrender  and  of  the  agreement 
regarding  surrender  and  occupation  of  Japan  between 
the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Allied  Powers,  gave  the 
Soviet  Government  no  legal  right,  title  or  interest  in  this 
area  and  provided  the  Soviet  Government  with  no  privi- 
lege or  justification  for  the  actions  taken  by  it  on  October 
7, 1952,  against  the  B-29  and  its  crew,  as  described  above. 

More  particularly,  the  United  States  Government  states, 
in  reply  to  the  Soviet  Government's  assertions : 
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1.  No  disposition  having  the  legal  force  and  effect  of 
alienating  from  Japan  the  Habomai  Islands,  including  the 
area  in  which  occurred  the  wrongful  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Government  on  October  7,  1952,  as  above  detailed,  has 
ever  taken  place.  Such  disposition  could  be  made  only  by 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  Government,  and  no 
such  consent  has  ever  been  given.  The  only  renunciation 
by  the  Japanese  Government  of  territory  north  of  Hok- 
kaido was  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Japan  and  the 
Allied  Powers  of  September  8,  1951,  and  in  this  document 
the  Government  of  Japan  did  not  relinquish  Japanese 
sovereignty  over  the  area  involved  in  the  acts  of  the  Soviet 
Government  complained  of  herein,  nor  does  it  confer  or 
recognize  any  right  in  the  Soviet  Government  with  respect 
thereto. 

The  United  States  Government  both  on  the  occasion  of 
the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Security  Treaty 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  consent  by  the  United  States 
Senate  to  their  ratification  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  President  by  his  ratification, 
made  clear  that  the  Habomai  Islands  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  continuing  to  belong  to  Japanese  sovereignty. 
The  United  States  Senate  declared : 

"As  part  of  such  advice  and  consent  the  Senate  states 
that  nothing  the  treaty  contains  is  deemed  to  diminish  or 
prejudice,  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  Japan,  or  the  Allied  Powers  as  defined  in 
said  treaty,  in  and  to  South  Sakhalin  and  its  adjacent 
islands,  the  Kurile  Islands,  the  Habomai  Islands,  the  Is- 
land of  Shikotan,  or  any  other  territory,  rights,  or  inter- 
ests possessed  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  or  to  confer 
any  right,  title  or  benefit  therein  or  thereto  on  the  Soviet 
Union." 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  likewise  officially  char- 
acterized the  Habomai  Islands  and  Shikotan  as  remaining 
under  Japanese  sovereignty  and  as  not  included  in  the 
phrase  "Kurile  Islands"  as  used  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

No  other  action  or  conduct  by  the  Government  of  Japan, 
or  by  the  United  States  Government  or  by  the  Allied 
Powers  signatory  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  has  been  taken 
which  has  the  legal  effect  of  transferring  or  consenting 
to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  over  the  area  of  Yuri  Island 
and  other  Habomai  Islands,  or  of  Shikotan,  to  the  Soviet 
Government. 

2.  The  statement  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  the 
United  States  position  that  Yuri  Island  is  not  lawfully 
part  of  Soviet  state  territory  is  in  "contradiction"  with 
the  "Yalta  agreement  concerning  the  Kurile  Islands,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America"  is  untrue. 

(a)  The  geographical  name  "Kurile  Islands",  in  the 
context  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  in  the  context  of  the 
Yalta  Agreement  to  which  the  Soviet  Government  refers, 
does  not  include  and  it  was  not  intended  by  the  parties 
thereto  to  include,  the  Island  of  Yuri,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Habomai  Islands,  all  of  which  were  and  are  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Kurile  Islands. 

(b)  The  Yalta  Agreement  regarding  Japan  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1945  was  not  intended  to  and  did  not  contain  any 
provision  by  which  the  Soviet  Government  became  entitled 
unilaterally  to  seize,  occupy,  or  exercise  sovereignty  over, 
or  to  become  entitled  to  possess,  any  Japanese  territory 


whatever,  neither  the  Kurile  Islands,  nor  the  Habomai 
Islands  nor  any  other  area,  and  in  particular  not  that 
area  of  the  sea,  land  and  air  space  of  Japan  in  which 
the  United  States  B-29  aircraft  was  intercepted,  tracked 
and  shot  down  by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft,  as  recited  above. 

The  Yalta  Agreement  was,  as  the  Soviet  Gevernment 
has  at  all  times  well  known,  a  memorandum  expressing 
the  views  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Prirn^ 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Premier  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  each  acting  within  his  Gov- 
ernment's constitutional  powers  and  limitations,  respect- 
ing a  proposal  by  the  Premier  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  that  in  the  event  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's entrance  to  the  war  against  Japan,  jointly  with 
the  other  Allied  Powers,  the  Soviet  Government  should,  in 
the  final  peace  settlement  terminating  the  war,  be  sup- 
ported in  a  claim  for  the  return  to  the  Soviet  Government 
of  certain  Japanese  territory  formerly  owned  by  the 
Czarist  Government  of  Russia.  Provisions  of  the  memo- 
randum were  subsequently  reflected  in  the  terms  of  sur- 
render proclaimed  by  the  Allied  Powers,  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  its  subse- 
quent adherence,  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan, 
accepted  by  the  Government  of  Japan  in  the  document 
of  surrender.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  duly  and 
solemnly  signed  and  ratified  by  the  parties  thereto  was 
intended  to  constitute  the  final  peace  settlement  envisaged 
by  the  parties  to  the  Yalta  Agreement  on  Japan  of  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1945 ;  and  so  far  as  concerns  any  relevant  under- 
takings which  the  United  States  Government  may  have 
made  under  that  Agreement  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan  constitutes  the  full  performance  of  such  under- 
takings. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  Yalta  Agreement  and  the 
intentions  of  the  parties  thereto  were  made  clear  not 
only  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  but  in  the  intermediate  procla- 
mations of  policy  by  the  Allied  Powers. 

These  documents  provided  that  in  the  event  of  Japanese 
surrender  "Japan  would  not  lose  access  to  raw  mate- 
rial areas",  Japan  would  be  stripped  only  of  the  Islands 
"which  she  has  seized  or  occupied  since  the  beginning  of 
the  First  World  War  in  1914",  and  "be  expelled  from  all 
other  territories  which  she  has  taken  by  violence  and 
greed",  and  the  Allies  proclaimed  that  they  "covet  no 
gain  for  themselves  and  have  no  thought  of  territorial 
expansion". 

The  Island  of  Yuri  and  its  territorial  waters,  as  well  as 
all  the  Habomai  Islands  and  the  Island  of  Shikotan  and 
their  territorial  waters,  including  all  the  area  in  which 
the  wrongful  actions  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  October 
7,  1952,  as  above  detailed,  took  place,  did  not  and  were 
not  intended  to  fall  within  territory  to  be  detached  from 
Japanese  sovereignty  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  by  the  Yalta 
Agreement  or  any  other  policy  formulation  of  the  Allied 
Powers  for  the  reasons  that ; 

(i)  The  Habomai  and  Shikotan  Islands  were  at  no 
time  within  the  sovereignty  of  the  Czarist  Government 
of  Russia  or  of  the  Soviet  Government,  or  ever  claimed 
by  them  at  any  time  prior  to  the  unlawful  unilateral  seiz- 
ure of  them  by  the  Soviet  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  from  ancient  times  territory  of  Japan,  never 
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taken  by  violence  or  greed,  always  occupied  by  Japanese 
people,  an  integral  portion  of  the  Japanese  patrimony, 
and  were  so  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  its 
predecessor  governments  at  all  revelant  times  prior  to 
the  unlawful  unilateral  seizure  above  described ; 

(ii)  The  islands  and  waters  in  the  area  described  con- 
stituted, and  of  necessity  still  constitute,  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  economic  resources  of  the  Japanese  people, 
containing  traditional  domestic  fisheries  from  which  the 
Japanese  people  have  derived  their  economic  subsistence 
and  they  constitute,  and  have  from  ancient  times  con- 
stituted, normal  sea  routes  for  the  internal  commerce  of 
Japan. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  declares  that  the 
unilateral  seizure  and  continued  occupation  of  the  Ha- 
bomai  Islands  and  Shikotan,  and  the  area  adjacent 
thereto,  by  forces  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  the 
government  thereof  as  if  they  were  within  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  removed  from  the  sovereignty  of 
Japan,  constitute  flagrant  violations  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  Yalta  Agreement  regarding 
Japan  of  February  11, 1945,  mentioned  above ;  of  the  terms 
of  the  Cairo  Declaration  of  the  Allied  Powers  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1943,  and  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  July  26, 
1945,  setting  forth  the  terms  of  surrender  offered  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  all  three  of  which  the  Soviet 
Government  adhered  by  its  declaration  of  August  9,  1945 ; 
and  of  the  Soviet  Government's  Declaration  of  War 
against  Japan  of  August  9,  1945,  and  of  the  terms  of 
acceptance  of  the  Allied  Surrender  Terms  by  the  Japanese 
Government  of  August  14,  1945.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment declares  that  the  Soviet  Government,  by  its  fore- 
going commitments,  solemnly  pledged  that  no  territory 
would  be  taken  from  Japan  except  in  the  diplomatic 
process  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the  Allied  Powers,  that 
the  Soviet  Government  did  not  covet  any  gain  for  itself 
and  bad  no  thought  of  territorial  expansion  and  would 
not  claim  or  take  from  Japan  any  territory  which  Japan 
had  not  taken  by  violence  and  greed. 

The  United  States  Government  further  declares  that 
regardless  of  the  rights,  if  any,  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment might  claim  with  respect  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  it 
had  and  has  no  valid  claim  whatever  by  virtue  of  the 
Yalta  Agreement  of  February  11, 1945,  or  otherwise,  to  the 
Habomai  Islands,  including  Yuri  Island  and  Shikotan 
and  their  territorial  waters,  and  the  area  in  which  the 
unlawful  actions  took  place  on  October  7,  1952,  as  above 
described,  were  committed  by  the  Soviet  Government; 
but  it  was  the  affirmative  duty,  for  the  violation  of  which 
it  is  legally  liable  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
Japan,  not  to  attack,  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance by  the  United  States  Government  of  its  func- 
tions under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  and  the 
Security  Treaty  and  the  Administrative  Agreement 
thereto. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  at  this  time  upon  the  various  aspects  in 
which  the  Soviet  Government  has  further  callously  vio- 
lated the  various  obligations  assumed  by  it  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  by  the  heads  of  state  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference reflected  in  the  Yalta  Agreement,  and  particularly 


the  terms  expressed  and  implied  as  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's association  with  the  Allied  Powers  in  the  war 
against  Japan,  its  adherence  to  the  Allied  Surrender 
Terms,  the  character  of  its  participation  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Japan  following  the  surrender,  and  its  adherence  to 
the  final  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of 
its  reprehensible  conduct  in  these  regards  the  Soviet 
Government  would  in  any  event  disentitle  itself  to  any 
territorial  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  people. 

4.  The  United  States  further  declares  that  the  uni- 
lateral seizure  and  continued  occupation  and  exercise 
of  sovereignty  over  the  Habomai  Islands  and  the  area 
adjacent  thereto  by  the  Soviet  forces,  and  the  actions  of  Oc- 
tober 7, 1952,  described  above,  were  and  have  been  carried 
eut  by  the  Soviet  Government  with  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  harrying  the  Japanese  people ;  of  hampering  their  op- 
portunities to  make  a  living  from  their  traditional  fish- 
eries in  the  sea  as  has  been  their  ancient  and  inalienable 
right;  of  preventing  normal  commerce  with  and  within 
Japan ;  of  hampering  domestic  police  activities  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  full  responsibility  and  sovereignty  over 
the  islands  of  Japan  by  the  Japanese  Government  as 
well  as  the  defense  thereof  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Government ;  and  of  intimidating  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Japan.  Neither  the  United  States 
Government  nor  any  authorized  representative  thereto,  in 
the  Yalta  Agreement  or  otherwise,  has  ever  consented 
directly  or  indirectly  to  this  immoral  and  unlawful  depri- 
vation of  the  Japanese  people  by  a  foreign  power. 

5.  The  United  States  Government  further  declares  that 
nothing  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Yalta  Agreement  of 
February  11,  1945,  or  any  other  valid  international  act, 
document  or  disposition,  provided  any  justification  for 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government  with  respect 
to  the  B-29  aircraft  described  above,  including  the  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  true  information  concerning  the  incident  and  the 
fate  of  the  crew,  as  described  above. 


The  United  States  has  suffered  the  following  items  of 
damage  in  direct  consequence  of  the  foregoing  illegal  acts 
and  violations  of  duty  for  which  the  Soviet  Government 
is  responsible,  and  the  United  States  Government  de- 
mands that  the  Soviet  Government  pay  to  it  the  following 
sums  on  account  thereof : 

1.  The  United  States  Air  Force  airplane  B-29,  No. 
44-61815,  and  its  contents  at  the  time  of  its  destruction 
on  October  7,  1952,  valued  in  total  at  $919,984.01. 

2.  Damages  to  the  United  States  by  the  willful  and  un- 
lawful conduct  of  the  Soviet  Government,  $300,311. 

3.  Damages  to  the  next  of  kin,  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  deaths  of  the  crew  members  resulting 
from  the  willful  and  unlawful  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment or  for  the  willful  and  unlawful  withholding  by 
the  Soviet  Government  of  such  members  of  the  crew  as 
survived,  $400,000. 

Total  $1,620,295.01 

The  United  States  Government  declares  that  its  demand 
for  compensation  on  account  of  the  members  of  the  crew 
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who  survived  does  not  imply  the  acquiescence  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  withholding  of  those 
crew  members  from  return  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  the  suppression  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
information  regarding  their  whereabouts  or  welfare  or 
the  making  of  false  statements  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment with  respect  thereto ;  and  the  United  States  takes 
this  opportunity  again  to  demand  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment forthwith  provide  the  information  in  this  regard 
which  has  been  requested  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  make  provision  for  the  prompt  return  of  any 
crew  members  whom  it  may  still  be  holding  or  of  whose 
whereabouts  it  is  informed,  and  in  the  interim  to  provide 
them  with  the  maximum  degree  of  care  and  comfort  and 
facilitate  access  to  them  by  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  United  States 
Government  further  reserves  the  right  to  make  additional 
demand  upon  the  Soviet  Government  for  amends  and  other 
actions  on  account  of  its  conduct  on  or  since  October  7, 
1952,  with  respect  to  such  survivors. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  has  not  included  in 
its  demand  for  damages,  specified  above,  any  sum  on 
account  of  the  items  of  intangible  injury  deliberately  and 
intentionally  caused  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  American  people,  and  to  the  Government  of  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  people,  by  the  wrongful  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  United  States  Government  in  this  re- 
gard has  determined  to  defer  to  a  future  date  the  formu- 
lation of  the  kind  and  measure  of  redress  or  other  action 
which  the  Soviet  Government  should  take  which  would 
be  appropriate  in  international  law  and  practice  to  con- 
firm the  illegality  of  the  actions  directed  by  the  Soviet 
Government  against  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  American  people,  and  to  defer  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  the  matter  of  the  liability  of  the  Soviet  Government 
for  actions  directed  by  the  Soviet  Government  against  the 
Government  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  people. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  calls  upon  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  promptly  to  make  its 
detailed  answer  to  the  allegations  and  demands  made  in 
this  communication.  Should  the  Soviet  Government  in 
its  answer  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  foregoing  and  agree  to  pay  the 
damages  suffered  and  to  comply  with  the  demands  as 
above  set  forth,  the  United  States  Government  is  pre- 
pared, if  requested,  to  present  detailed  evidence  in  support 
of  its  calculations  of  damages  suffered  and  alleged.  If, 
however,  the  Soviet  Government  contests  liability,  it  is 
requested  so  to  state  in  its  answer.  In  the  latter  event, 
the  Soviet  Government  is  hereby  notified  that  the  United 
States  Government  deems  an  international  dispute  to 
exist  falling  within  the  competence  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  that  the  United  States  Government 
proposes  that  that  dispute  be  presented  for  hearing  and 
decision  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Since  it 
appears  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  thus  far  not 
filed  with  that  Court  any  declaration  of  acceptance  of  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  the  United  States 
Government  invites  the  Soviet  Government  to  file  an 
appropriate  declaration  with  the  Court,  or  to  enter  into 
a  Special  Agreement,  by  which  the  Court  may  be  em- 
powered in  accordance  with  its  Statute  and  Rules  to  deter- 


mine the  issues  of  fact  and  law  which  have  been  set  forth 
herein ;  and  the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  inform 
the  United  States  Government  in  its  reply  to  the  present 
note  of  its  intentions  with  respect  to  such  a  declaration 
or  Special  Agreement. 

Accept,    Excellency,    the    renewed    assurances    of    my 
highest  consideration. 


U.S.  Requests  Repatriation  of 
Noel,  Herta,  and  Hermann  Field 

NOTE  TO  HUNGARY 

Press  release  535  dated  September  28 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on 
September  28  to  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  by  the  American  Legation  at  Buda- 
pest concerning  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
Noel  and  Herta  Field: 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  on  instructions  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
Ministry's  note  of  December  7,  1949  alleging  that 
none  of  the  American  citizens  Noel,  Herta  and 
Hermann  Field  had  been  in  Hungary  since  the 
preceding  May.  In  this  connection  the  United 
States  Government  wishes  to  inform  the  Hun- 
garian Government  that  the  former  Deputy  Chief 
of  Department  Ten  of  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Security  (MBP),  Jozef  Swiatlo  has  revealed 
the  following  information: 

Prior  to  the  Rajk  trial,  General  Roman  Rom- 
kowski  and  Swiatlo  traveled  from  Warsaw  to 
Budapest  in  an  effort  to  gather  evidence  against 
certain  Polish  nationals  who  were  thought  to  have 
been  involved  in  the  Rajk  "affair"  and  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Noel  Field  whom  the  Hungarians 
were  linking  with  the  Rajk  "conspiracy".  In 
Budapest  Romkowski  and  Swiatlo  were  intro- 
duced to  Gabor  Peter  (then  head  of  the  Hungarian 
Police)  and  his  assistant,  Colonel  Istvan  Szucs. 
The  case  was  discussed  with  Szucs  and  it  was 
decided  which  of  the  witnesses  would  be  inter- 
rogated. 

Swiatlo  remained  in  Budapest  twelve  days. 
During  this  time  it  was  learned  how  the  Hungarian 
authorities  had  brought  Noel  and  Herta  Field 
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under  custody  to  Budapest  when  they  disappeared 
in  the  summer  of  1949.  In  addition  to  other  wit- 
nesses, the  Hungarian  authorities  made  the  Fields 
available  to  Romkowski  and  Swiatlo  for  interro- 
gation. Noel  and  Herta  Field  were  interrogated 
separately  by  Swiatlo  at  the  AVH  (State  Secu- 
rity Authority)  Building  in  Budapest  where  the 
Fields  were  imprisoned.  Noel  Field  stated  to 
Swiatlo  that  he  had  not  engaged  in  espionage  but 
was  gathering  information  for  a  book  about  the 
countries  of  the  so-called  People's  Democracy. 

In  view  of  this  information  that  Noel  and  Herta 
Field  were  imprisoned  and  interrogated  in  Hun- 
gary the  United  States  Government  requests  im- 
mediate consular  access  to  these  American  citizens 
and  the  conclusion  of  arrangements  for  their  re- 
patriation at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


NOTE  TO  POLAND 

Press  release  536  dated  September  28 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on 
September  28  to  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Warsaw 
concerning  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
American  citizen,  Hermann  Field: 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  on  instructions  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
Embassy's  repeated  communications  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  the  welfare 
and  whereabouts  of  the  American  citizen,  Her- 
mann Field,  who  disappeared  after  entering  the 
Warsaw  airport  on  August  22,  1949.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  Ministry  has  never  given  a  satis- 
factory reply  to  the  Embassy's  numerous  repre- 
sentations in  this  matter,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  inform  the  Polish  Government 
that  the  former  Deputy  Chief  of  Department  Ten 
of  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Public  Security  (MBP) , 
Jozef  Swiatlo  has  revealed  the  following  infor- 
mation : 

While  Hermann  Field  was  in  Prague  in  August 
1949  he  called  Helena  Syrkus,  a  well-known  Polish 
architect,  and  Mela  Granowska,  a  branch  chief  in 
the  Personnel  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Energy, 
at  Warsaw  and  asked  them  to  assist  him  in  obtain- 
ing a  visa  for  entry  into  Poland.  These  calls  were 
reported  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Security  whose 


head,  General  Stanislaw  Radkiewicz,  knew  that 
the  Hungarians  were  preparing  the  Rajk  trial  and 
that  Noel  Field  would  be  implicated  in  this  trial. 
It  was  decided  that  Hermann  Field  should  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  Poland  in  order  that  he  might 
be  exploited  in  this  connection.  After  President 
Boleslaw  Bierut  had  approved,  Granowska  tele- 
phoned Hermann  Field  at  Prague  and  told  him 
that  she  would  try  to  obtain  a  visa  for  him.  Gra- 
nowska also  said  that  he  should  plan  to  stay  with 
her  while  he  was  in  Poland.  Hermann  Field 
then  arrived  at  Warsaw  and  was  escorted  by 
Granowska  to  visit  Helena  Syrkus  and  Colonel 
Leon  Gecow. 

Preparations  were  made  to  arrest  Hermann 
Field  when  he  went  to  the  Warsaw  airport  to  take 
a  plane  for  Prague.  Swiatlo  was  told  by  General 
Roman  Romkowski,  Deputy  Minister  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Security,  that  President  Bierut 
himself  issued  instructions  for  the  arrest.  The 
Chief  of  Intelligence  of  the  Border  Control  Or- 
ganization (WOP)  and  the  WOP  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Warsaw  airport  were  informed  of  the  event 
to  take  place. 

Hermann  Field  was  escorted  to  the  airport  by 
Helena  Syrkus  and  Mela  Granowska.  Helena 
Syrkus  left  the  airport  first,  followed  by  Granow- 
ska, and  after  the  latter's  departure  Hermann 
Field  passed  through  customs.  He  then  entered 
the  waiting  room  where  those  about  to  leave  are 
obliged  to  remain  until  the  departure  of  their 
plane.  At  this  point  he  was  called  from  the  wait- 
ing room  into  the  WOP  office  and  arrested.  The 
Ministry  of  Public  Security  had  waited  until  this 
moment  in  order  to  permit  Hermann  Field  offi- 
cially to  pass  through  customs  and  officially  be 
listed  as  a  passenger  on  the  Czechoslovak  Airlines 
plane  bound  for  Prague. 

The  arrest  was  made  by  Swiatlo,  who  invited 
Hermann  Field  to  accompany  him  to  a  waiting  car 
held  in  readiness  by  an  assistant  and  a  chauffeur. 
Hermann  Field  went  with  Swiatlo  to  the  auto- 
mobile and,  together  with  the  assistant  and  chauf- 
feur, they  drove  to  a  place  of  detention  at 
Miedzeszyn  maintained  by  Department  Ten  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Security. 

It  is  known  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Piasecki  of 
that  Department  conducted  a  thorough  interroga- 
tion of  Hermann  Field.  Officials  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Security  recognized  that  no  evidence  was 
uncovered  that  he  was  a  spy  or  had  conducted 
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espionage  on  behalf  of  the  American  Government 
and  concluded  that  he  should  be  considered  inno- 
cent and  be  protected.  It  is  further  known  that 
Hermann  Field  continues  to  be  in  prison  at 
Miedzeszyn,  Poland. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  information  the  United 
States  Government  requests  immediate  consular 
access  to  this  American  citizen  and  the  conclusion 
of  arrangements  for  his  repatriation  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Agreement  on  Payment  of  Costs 
for  Works  at  Niagara  Falls 

Following  are  the  texts  of  notes  exchanged  with 
Canada  on  September  13  constituting  an  agree- 
ment for  establishing  procedures  for  the  payment 
of  expenditures  on  remedial  works  at  Niagara 
Falls. 1 


TEXT  OF  CANADIAN  NOTE 

No.  X-233  Ottawa,  September  13, 1954, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  recent  conver- 
sations between  representatives  of  our  two  Gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
remedial  works  at  Niagara  Falls.  As  Article  II 
of  the  Convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  signed  on  February  27,  1950,  concerning 
uses  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  provides 
that  "the  total  cost  of  the  works  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada",  the  Government  of  Canada  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  consider  it  de- 
sirable that  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  remedial 
works  at  Niagara  Falls  completed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  other  Government  shall  be  paid  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  other  Government  as  work  pro- 
gresses. 

I  have  the  honour  to  propose,  therefore,  that  our 
two  Governments  agree  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  each  bear  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  remedial  works  at  Niag- 
ara Falls  done  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernment as  work  progresses.    Monthly  statements 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1,  1953,  p.  783 ; 
Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  184 ;  and  June  21,  1954,  p.  954. 


of  expenditures  and  payments  to  cover  them  in 
the  funds  of  the  country  performing  the  work 
shall  be  exchanged  between  the  agents  of  the  two 
countries  as  indicated  below.  Adjustments  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time  as  required. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  administration,  pay- 
ments by  the  United  States  Government  shall  be 
made  directly  to  The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario,  through  the  office  of  the  Proj- 
ect Manager,  Sir  Adam  Beck-Niagara  Generating 
Station  No.  2,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, which,  under  an  Agreement  dated  March  27, 
1950,  made  between  the  Government  of  Canada 
and  the  Government  of  Ontario,  has  assumed  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  of  Canada  in  re- 
spect of  the  Canadian  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
remedial  works  to  be  constructed  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  Niagara  Treaty.  Payments  to  the 
United  States  Govermnent  by  The  Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power  Commission  of  Ontario  shall  be  made 
to  "The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States"  and  be 
forwarded  to  the  District  Engineer,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  District  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  or- 
der to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of 
the  Niagara  Treaty,  the  receipts  to  be  given  for 
each  payment  made  by  The  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  to  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  vice  versa,  shall  constitute  a  full 
and  sufficient  discharge  of  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  two  Governments  under  the  Treaty 
in  respect  of  each  such  payment.  In  addition  a 
final  discharge  of  financial  obligations  shall  be 
made  between  the  Government  of  Canada  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  when  payments 
for  all  costs  of  the  remedial  works  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

(c)  Data  in  support  of  claims  for  reimburse- 
ments incurred  for  the  period  covered  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  through  the  District  Office  of  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
and  by  the  Government  of  Canada  through  The 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario, 
Office  of  the  Project  Manager,  Sir  Adam  Beck- 
Niagara  Generating  Station  No.  2,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario. 

(d)  This  arrangement  shall  remain  in  force  un- 
til all  payments  have  been  completed  and  the  final 
discharge  of  financial  obligations  referred  to 
above  has  been  made  by  an  exchange  of  notes.  It 
is  understood  that  the  arrangements  herein  set 
forth  for  the  procedure  respecting  payment  of 
amounts  due  Canada  are  subject  to  the  appropri- 
ation by  the  Congress  of  the  funds  required  to  pay 
such  disbursements. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  agree- 
able to  the  foregoing  proposals,  I  suggest  that  the 
present  Note  and  your  reply  to  that  effect  should 
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constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments which  shall  take  effect  this  day. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

L.  B.  Pearson 

Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs 

Don  C.  Bliss,  Esq., 
Charge  d? Affaires  a.  i., 
Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 

Ottawa. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 


No.  48 


United  States  Embassy, 
Ottawa,  September  13,  1954- 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  note  No.  X-233  of  September  13,  1954,  in 
which  you  make  proposals  concerning  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  the  payment  of  expendi- 
tures incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  respective 
Governments  for  work  performed  at  Niagara  Falls 
pursuant  to  Article  II  of  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  signed  on  February 
27,  1950  concerning  the  uses  of  the  waters  of  the 
Niagara  River. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  concurs  in  these  proposals  and 
agrees  that  your  note  and  the  present  reply  shall 
constitute  an  agreement  between  our  Governments 
establishing  procedures  to  be  followed  with  respect 
to  disbursement  of  funds  in  payment  for  expendi- 
tures on  construction  of  remedial  works  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

Don  C.  Bliss 

The  Honorable 

Lester  B.  Pearson, 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
Ottawa. 

U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Conference  on  Education  and  Farming 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
4  (press  release  552)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  be  represented  at  the  Technical  Conference 


on  Education  and  Small  Scale  Farming  in  Rela- 
tion to  Community  Development,  to  be  held  at 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  October  6-15,  1954,  by 
the  following  delegation : 

Delegates 

Jane  Franseth,  Specialist  for  Rural  Schools,  Divi- 
sion of  State  and  Local  School  Systems,  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare 

Luis  A.  Suarez,  Leader  of  the  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Cooperative  Project,  Federal  Extension  Service, 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

Adviser 

Theo  Lafayette  Vaughan,  Community  Development  Ad- 
viser, U.S.-Foa  Mission  to  British  Guiana,  George- 
town, British  Guiana 

This  Conference  is  being  held  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  and  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (Unesco),  and  has  been  called 
as  a  result  of  a  recommendation  by  the  Fifth  Ses- 
sion of  the  West  Indian  Conference  (Jamaica 
1952).  Its  conclusions  will  form  the  basis  for  the 
documentation  for  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  West 
Indian  Conference  (San  Juan,  May  1955). 

The  interrelationship  between  the  problems  of 
small-scale  farming  and  education  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  following  subjects:  (a)  the  social  and 
economic  background  of  the  problems;  (b)  the 
school  in  its  relation  to  the  community ;  (c)  prob- 
lems of  small-scale  farming;  and  (d)  education 
for  community  development.  Field  trips  will  be 
arranged  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission in  consultation  with  the  Government  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  evening  seminars  will 
be  held  on  questions  relating  to  agriculture  and 
education. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Commodities — Wheat 

Agreement  revising  and  renewing  the  international  wheat 
agreement  of  1949  (TIAS  1957).  Dated  at  Washington 
April  13,  1953.  Entered  into  force  July  15,  1953  with 
respect  to  Parts  1,  3,  4,  and  5 ;  and  August  1,  1953  with 
respect  to  Part  2.  TIAS  2799. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Brazil,  September  13,  1954. 

Cultural  Institutions  and  Objects 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict,  and  Regulations  of  Execution. 
Concluded  at  The  Hague  May  14,  1954 ;  open  for  slgna- 
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ture  until  December  31,  1954.  Enters  into  force  three 
months  after  deposit  of  five  instruments  of  ratification. 
Protocol  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict.  Concluded  at  The  Hague  May 
14,  1954 ;  open  for  signature  until  December  31,  1954. 
Enters  into  force  three  months  after  deposit  of  five 
instruments  of  ratification. 

Signatures  to  convention: 

United  States 

Andorra 

Australia 

Belgium  (ad  referendum)1 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic 

China  J 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Ecuador 1 

El  Salvador1 

France 1 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many1 

Greece 1 

Hungary 

India a 

Iran  (ad  referendum)  1 

Iraq1 

Ireland 

Israel 


Italy a 

Libya 1 

Luxembourg ' 

Monaco  J 

Netherlands 1 

Nicaragua  1 

Norway  (ad  referendum)  1 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Sau  Marino1 

Spain 

Syria  1 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 

Republic 
Union   of   Soviet   Socialist 

Republics 
Uruguay " 
Yugoslavia  1 


Labor 

Convention   (No.  74)  concerning  the  certification  of  able 
seamen.     Adopted  at  Seattle  June  29,  1946.     Entered 
into  force  July  14,  1951 ;  for  the  United  States  April  9, 
1954.     TIAS  2949. 
Ratification  registered:  Poland,  April  13,  1954. 

Peace  Treaties 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.     Signed  at  San  Francisco 
September  8,  1951.     Entered  into  force  April  28,  1952. 
TIAS  2490. 
Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  September  23,  1954. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  provisions  regarding  airmail 
and  final  protocol  thereto.    Signed  at  Brussels  July  11, 
1952.    Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.    TIAS  2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Hungary,  September  3,  1954.2 

Trieste 

Memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  Governments 
of  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Yugoslavia   regarding  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste, 


1  Also  signed  protocol. 

2  Ratification  confirmed  statement  made  at  time  of  sig- 
nature of  Final  Protocol. 


with  two  annexes.    Initialled  at  London  October  5, 1954. 
Entered  into  force  October  5,  1954. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

the  wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field  ; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

wounded,    sick   and    shipwrecked    members   of   armed 

forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 
Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.     Entered  into  force 

October  21,  1950.3 

Adherence  deposited:  Germany,  September  3,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  payment  of  costs  of  remedial 
work  at  Niagara  Falls  pursuant  to  Article  II  of  the 
treaty  of  February  27,  1950  (TIAS  2130)  relating  to 
uses  of  waters  of  the  Niagara  River.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Ottawa  September  13, 1954.  Entered 
into  force  September  13,  1954. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  providing  for  a  United  States  Army  Mission 
to  El  Salvador.  Signed  at  San  Salvador  September  23, 
1954.  Will  enter  into  force  on  date  the  United  States 
receives  written  notification  that  the  agreement  is  ap- 
proved by  El  Salvador. 

Mexico 

Agreement  approving  memoranda  of  understanding  by 
the  Mexico-United  States  Commission  for  prevention  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  to  provide  financing  for  Com- 
mission operations.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  December  12,  1953  and  July  30,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  July  30,  1954. 

Philippines 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  18  and 
December  13,  1952  (TIAS  2931),  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  recruitment  of  Philippine  citizens  for  voluntary 
enlistment  into  the  United  States  Navy.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  September  2,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  September  2,  1954. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  claims  for  compensation  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  practice  bombing  range  near  Cux- 
haven,  Germany.  Exchange  of  letters  at  Bonn  July  15 
and  21,  1954.    Entered  into  force  July  21,  1954. 


3  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


The  Common  Destiny  of  the  Americas 


by  John  C.  Dreier 

UJS.  Representative  to  the  Gowacil  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 1 


It  is  particularly  suitable  that  the  Miami  cele- 
bration of  Columbus  Day  pay  special  attention  to 
the  common  bond  which  the  United  States  shares 
with  the  peoples  of  the  other  American  Kepublics 
on  this  "birthday"  of  our  continent. 

San  Salvador,  or  Watlings  Island — the  first 
piece  of  land  touched  by  the  discoverer  early  in  the 
moonlit  morning  hours  of  October  12,  1492 — lies 
some  400  miles  to  the  southeast  of  here.  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  flock  of  birds,  Columbus'  course 
might  have  led  him  ultimately  to  the  shores  of 
Florida.  We  might  then  be  celebrating  this  eve- 
ning on  the  spot  which  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean 
Seas  had  touched  himself. 

A  few  days  before  the  discovery — up  to  October 
7,  to  be  exact — Columbus  was  following  a  west- 
ward course,  which  in  fact  aimed  almost  directly 
at  Miami.  The  records  tell  us  that  on  that  date 
he  saw  a  great  flight  of  birds  heading  toward  the 
southwest — no  doubt  one  of  the  great  annual  fall 
migrations  with  which  we  are  familiar  today. 
Columbus  shifted  his  course  halfway  to  the  south- 
west on  the  theory  that  the  birds  must  be  headed 
for  land.  If  he  had  not  done  so,  at  least  one 
historian  who  is  also  a  mariner  of  note  maintains, 
Columbus  would  probably  have  passed  through 
the  northern  Bahamas,  entered  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  been  carried  up  the  Florida  east  coast. 

Had  Columbus'  powerful  imagination  and 
vision  extended  to  a  comprehension  of  the  charms 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
disregarded  the  sign  of  the  flying  birds.  How- 
ever, as  thankful  citizens  of  this  New  World, 


'Address  made  before  the  Miami  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Inter-American  Observance  of  Columbus  Day,  at 
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we  may  forgive  this  lapse  in  his  otherwise  master- 
ful genius  and  celebrate  his  coming  as  though  he 
had  in  fact  set  foot  on  these  golden  shores. 

This  little  incident  of  the  birds  and  its  possible 
effect  upon  history  is  not  only  an  amusing  tale. 
It  seems  to  me  also  to  represent  the  many  vagaries, 
uncertainties,  errors,  arguments,  and  difficulties 
with  which  Columbus  and  his  venture  were  sur- 
rounded. 

Over  the  years,  as  he  sailed  the  seas  of  the  east- 
ern Atlantic  and  studied  the  calculations  of  the 
leading  geographers  of  his  own  time  and  of  cen- 
turies past,  Columbus  formulated  a  great  plan 
which  he  called  the  "Enterprise  of  the  Indies." 
Popular  belief  to  the  contrary,  educated  men  in 
Columbus'  day  recognized  that  the  world  was 
round.  But,  while  to  others  this  was  largely  a 
matter  for  academic  discussion,  to  Columbus  it  be- 
came a  challenge  to  action.  Why  not  take  advan- 
tage of  this  fact,  he  argued,  and  sail  across  the  sea 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world  where  inevitably  one 
would  come  upon  Cipangu  (Japan)  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Great  Khan  ?  Thus  would  be  opened 
up  a  new  trade  route  to  the  riches  of  the  Indies,  as 
the  whole  of  Asia  was  at  that  time  called.  And  in 
the  process  of  sailing  this  hitherto  unknown  por- 
tion of  the  sea,  who  knows,  he  asked,  whether  one 
might  not  encounter  an  island  or  two  which  would 
make  a  convenient  stopping  place  before  the  Indies 
were  reached,  and  of  which  one  would,  of  course, 
become  the  royal  governor? 

Like  many  another  man  with  a  project  to  put 
over,  Columbus  first  had  to  overcome  the  experts. 
For  years  the  eminent  scholars  whose  advice  was 
sought  by  the  Spanish  crown  declared  that  the 
Enterprise  of  the  Indies  was  impractical  and  based 
upon  false  calculations.    And  the  strange  thing 
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about  it  is  that  they  apparently  were  right — or  at 
least  less  incorrect  than  Columbus.  They  de- 
clared his  idea  of  a  narrow  sea  between  Spain 
and  China  or  Japan  was  an  underestimation ;  that 
the  ocean  was  really  much  greater  than  Columbus 
figured;  and  that  the  opposite  shore  was  beyond 
the  range  of  contemporary  sailing  vessels.  Little 
did  they  know  how  right  they  were — but,  of  course, 
what  neither  they  nor  Columbus  suspected  was 
that  America  lay  on  the  way. 

Columbus  finally  appeared  to  have  won  the 
acquiescence  if  not  the  support  of  the  experts  and 
then  had  to  wrestle  with  politics.  After  years  of 
waiting,  much  of  it  spent  in  conditions  of  great 
poverty,  he  received  his  hearing  before  Queen 
Isabella  and  was  turned  down.  Then  there  in- 
tervened one  of  those  turns  of  fate  of  which  we 
have  no  explainable  cause.  On  his  way  from  the 
Spanish  court  toward  France,  where  he  hoped  to 
receive  a  better  response,  he  was  overtaken  and 
ordered  back.  The  Queen  had  changed  her  mind 
and  determined  to  set  the  Enterprise  of  the  Indies 
afloat. 

Then,  the  ships  made  ready,  came  the  voyage 
itself.  Farther  west  sailed  the  caravels  than  any 
man  had  ever  sailed  before ;  mythical  islands  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  as  false  landfalls  were 
made.  Having  gone  far  beyond  his  estimated 
distance,  Columbus  himself  believed  he  had  missed 
Japan. 

Then  came  the  increasing  impatience  of  the 
men  cooped  up  on  these  tiny  vessels — more  false 
landfalls — the  command  "Adelante — sail  on" — 
the  final  promise  to  turn  back  in  three  days  more 
if  no  land  were  sighted ;  and  that  night  the  glimpse 
of  a  light  (was  it  real,  or  merely  the  last  false 
illusion  of  success?)  and  then  at  2:00  a.  m.  on 
October  12  the  cry  of  "tierra !  tierra !,"  when  not  a 
new  route  to  Asia  but  a  New  World  came  into 
being. 

Through  all  these  incidents  reflecting  the  limi- 
tations of  human  mind  and  body  there  emerges 
as  the  responsible  factor  of  success  the  great  per- 
sonality and  character  of  Columbus.  Fired  with 
a  vision,  deep  in  the  faith  that  he  would  succeed, 
his  inspired  pursuit  of  a  grandly  conceived, 
though  not  entirely  accurate,  goal  led  to  a  tri- 
umphant and  world-shaking  reality. 

And  so  today  we  celebrate  the  462d  anniversary 
of  the  discovery.  We  honor  Columbus,  the  man, 
whose  faith  and  courage  brought  into  being  a 


New  World  and  whose  personal  triumph  provided 
a  bridge  from  the  dying  Middle  Ages  to  the  new 
era  of  hope,  discovery,  and  enlightenment  which 
followed  thereafter. 

The  discovery  is,  of  course,  the  first  great  his- 
torical fact  which  all  the  peoples  of  North  and 
South  America  share  in  common.  Through  it, 
all  of  America  is  linked  to  the  motherland  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  its  civilization. 

Following  Columbus,  as  decades  and  centuries 
passed,  a  great  wave  of  population  moved  in  in- 
creasing numbers  across  the  Atlantic.  Like  Co- 
lumbus himself,  the  settlers  of  America  were 
motivated  by  a  number  of  different  impulses — 
religious  faith  and  ambition  for  material  gain 
being  prominent  among  them.  But  of  increasing 
importance  to  those  who  came  to  the  New  World 
was  a  desire  for  freedom  to  work  out  a  way  of 
life  of  their  own  choosing. 

Continental  Unity 

Thus,  after  some  three  centuries  of  colonization, 
America  began  to  become  conscious  of  a  character 
of  its  own.  Whereas  it  had  been — except  for  con- 
quered native  populations — dependent  upon  Eu- 
rope culturally,  economically,  and  politically,  by 
the  end  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 
America  became  conscious  of  its  differences  from 
Europe.  This  sense  of  difference  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  political  independence. 

The  second  great  historical  bond  that  unites  the 
Americas  is,  therefore,  the  achievement  of  their 
independence.  Through  this  act  the  European 
settlements  of  colonial  times  became  in  fact  the 
New  World  of  modern  times. 

The  consciousness  of  a  common  destiny  as  na- 
tions of  a  New  World  has  been  for  150  years  one 
of  the  main  ingredients  of  the  mortar  which  has 
bound  our  countries  together.  Americans  of  all 
nations  have  shared  the  opportunity  which  the 
New  World  has  been  given  to  get  rid  of  the  ri- 
valries and  enmities  which  had  led  European 
countries  to  repeated  warfare  and  to  establish  on 
this  continent  a  community  of  nations  that  could 
live  in  peaceful  cooperation  with  each  other. 

Americans,  North  and  South,  have  sought  their 
destiny  in  creating  a  society  of  free  men,  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual  human  being,  casting  off  the  rigid 
class  distinctions  and  hampering  traditions  which 
characterized  Old  World  society.    A  richer  life, 
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measured  not  only  in  material  but  in  cultural  and 
spiritual  terms,  became  the  goal  which  Americans 
have  by  common  consent  set  themselves  to  achieve. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  Americanism  which  led  to 
the  gradual  development  of  what  we  have  called 
the  inter- American  system  and  its  instrument,  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  It  was  a  sense 
of  relationship  with  Latin  America,  as  part  of  a 
greater  America,  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  A  similar  continental 
concept  inspired  the  ambitions  of  the  great  libera- 
tors of  Latin  America.  Simon  Bolivar,  when  he 
called  a  conference  in  Panama  in  1826,  envisaged  a 
federation  of  Latin  American  countries  as  a  step 
toward  a  united  continent  including  the  United 
States. 

Again  in  1889  it  was  a  sense  of  continental  unity 
which  led  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
call  the  first  Pan  American  Conference,  thus  set- 
ting in  motion  the  Uninterrupted  series  of  confer- 
ences which  form  the  main  consultative  body  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the  tenth  of 
which  was  held  this  year  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

When  the  Ninth  Inter- American  Conference 
met  in  Bogota  in  1948  to  draft  a  new  constitutional 
document,  the  representatives  of  the  21  Republics 
set  forth  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Or- 
ganization. These  purposes  may  be  summarized 
under  two  main  headings :  first,  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Americas  to  pre- 
vent aggression  from  any  source  and  protect  the 
freedom  and  sovereignty  of  every  member  state; 
and  second,  cooperation  in  working  out  common 
problems  in  order  to  promote  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  welfare  of  all  peoples  of  these  21 
countries. 

"Enterprise  of  the  Americas"' 

Paraphrasing  Columbus'  original  proposal,  we 
may  call  this  common  effort  of  American  nations 
the  "Enterprise  of  the  Americas." 

We  can  point  with  pride  to  past  achievements  in 
regard  to  both  the  great  purposes  to  which  our 
enterprise  is  dedicated.  But,  like  the  Enterprise 
of  the  Indies,  our  Enterprise  of  the  Americas  has 
I  encountered  many  difficulties  and  still  faces  prob- 
lems of  a  future  not  yet  clear. 

In  the  field  of  peace  and  security  we  can  take 
justifiable  pride  in  the  growing  sense  of  mutual 
responsibility  that  has  developed  over  the  past  100 
years.    When  the  United  States  issued  the  Monroe 


Doctrine  in  1823,  we  expressed  our  unilateral  con- 
cern over  any  possible  efforts  to  reestablish  colonies 
or  to  reintroduce  European  political  systems  on 
this  continent.  By  the  early  part  of  this  century 
we  had  declared  our  intention  to  act  in  situations 
where  intervention  by  a  non-American  power  in 
the  affairs  of  other  American  countries  was 
threatened  in  order  to  forestall  such  intervention. 
But  gradually  this  assumption  by  one  country  of  a 
unilateral  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  was  converted  into  an  assump- 
tion by  all  21  countries  of  a  common  responsibility. 
This  great  development  was  reflected  in  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  at  the  Conference  of  Chapultepec  in 
Mexico  in  1945,  that  an  attack  against  one  Ameri- 
can State  would  be  considered  an  attack  against  all. 

This  principle  was  incorporated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  provides  for  mutual  as- 
sistance among  the  American  States  in  the  event 
of  an  armed  attack  and  consultation  in  regard  to 
any  other  form  of  aggression.  The  success  of  the 
regional  machinery  established  in  the  Treaty  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  prevention  of  aggression 
has  been  demonstrated  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
As  a  companion  piece  to  this  treaty,  there  has  also 
been  drafted  another  agreement  setting  forth 
methods  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  international 
disputes  among  the  American  States.  Although 
this  second  treaty  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of 
approval  by  a  majority  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, consideration  is  now  being  given  to  the  de- 
sirability of  revising  the  treaty  to  remove  some  of 
the  obstacles  which  have  impeded  ratification.  In 
any  event  the  principles,  procedures,  and  practice 
of  peaceful  settlement  are  so  firmly  established 
among  the  American  States  that  they  constitute 
one  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  our  international 
code  of  conduct. 

Yet  we  cannot  by  any  means  view  with  complete 
equanimity  the  present  situation  in  this  continent 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity. For  the  main  danger  which  America  faces 
today  is,  as  dangers  so  often  are,  of  a  new  sort — 
the  danger  of  aggression  by  subversion  of  political 
institutions  in  the  interests  of  a  foreign  power. 
We  have  a  new  kind  of  foe  to  cope  with,  and  new 
and  more  effective  means  of  defense  must  be 
found. 

Caracas  Conference 

An  important  beginning  to  devise  a  stronger 
system  of  peace  and  security  in  the  face  of  this 
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danger  was  made  at  the  Caracas  Conference  held 
last  March.  There,  interpreting  the  principle  of 
unity  in  defense  against  aggression,  the  American 
States  declared  that  the  domination  or  control  of 
political  institutions  of  an  American  State  by 
the  international  Communist  movement,  extend- 
ing to  this  hemisphere  the  political  system  of  an 
extracontinental  power,  would  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  sovereignty  and  political  independence  of 
the  American  States,  endangering  the  peace  of 
the  Americas,  and  would  call  for  a  Meeting  of 
Consultation  to  consider  appropriate  action.2  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  this  principle  that  the  Ameri- 
can States  last  June,  following  some  sensational 
developments  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  called 
for  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  consider  the  sit- 
uation created  by  Communist  infiltration  in  that 
country.  The  Foreign  Ministers  were  about  to 
meet  when  a  successful  revolution  in  Guatemala 
overthrew  the  Communist-penetrated  government 
there. 

The  outcome  of  the  Guatemalan  case  should 
not,  however,  lead  us  to  think  either  that  the  gen- 
eral problem  has  been  eliminated  from  the  Amer- 
icas or  that  the  means  of  protecting  American 
political  institutions  have  been  clearly  developed. 
More  constructive  thought  is  needed  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  Communist  threat  to  America 
and  methods  whereby  unity  of  America  may  be 
evoked  in  defense  against  it.  Certainly  vigilance 
and  a  readiness  to  expose  and  control  subversive 
activities  are  required.  The  role  of  international 
organizations  in  this  respect  must  be  more  clearly 
thought  out. 

Moreover,  no  one  viewing  the  tradition  of 
America  can  feel  satisfied  with  negative  measures 
alone.  If  we  wish  to  strengthen  our  continent 
against  the  violence  and  bloodshed  which  in  re- 
cent years  have  brought  misery  and  subjection  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  build  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  And  that  requires  the  clarification 
and  dramatization  of  positive  American  goals 
that  will  respond  to  the  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  America.  No 
program  for  the  security  of  our  American  nations 
can  succeed  unless  the  peoples  of  America  are 
given  at  least  a  moderate  assurance  that  through 
inter- American  unity  and  cooperation,  construc- 
tive and  positive  gains  will  be  made  in  improving 
the  life  of  the  common  man. 
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That  brings  us  to  the  other  great  purpose  of  our 
Enterprise  of  the  Americas — the  promotion  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple. Here  too  we  may  point  with  pride  to  impor- 
tant developments  in  which  the  cooperation  of 
American  peoples  has  played  a  vital  role. 

Our  trade  relations  reflect  the  growing  unity  in 
inter-American  affairs.  United  States  trade  with 
Latin  America  has  increased  from  $1.7  billion  in 
1938  to  almost  $7  billion  in  1952.  Today  Latin 
America  provides  about  one-third  of  our  total  im- 
ports and  takes  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  our  ex- 
ports. Latin  American  countries  increasingly 
look  to  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  their 
raw  materials  and  as  a  source  of  manufactured 
goods  and  capital  equipment.  The  Latin  Ameri- 
can area  is  the  largest  single  area  of  United  States 
foreign  investments. 

Moreover,  progress  in  economic  and  social  lines 
in  Latin  America  has  been  outstanding,  showing 
rates  of  growth  which  compare  favorably  with 
economically  more  advanced  areas. 

For  this  progress,  inter- American  cooperation 
may  take  a  considerable  share  of  the  credit.  The 
program  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  whereby 
since  the  1930's  tariffs  have  been  reduced  as  a 
measure  of  promoting  international  trade,  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  inter- American  trade. 
Private  investments  which  have  formed  the  basis 
of  most  economic  development  in  Latin  America 
have  been  supplemented  by  special  intergovern- 
mental arrangements.  Through  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  loans  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica since  World  War  II  have  been  made  at  a  rate 
of  about  $100  million  per  year.  The  fact  that 
these  loans  have  been  made  for  sound  economic 
projects  is  evidenced  by  the  satisfactory  rate  of 
repayment. 

Technical  Assistance  Program 

Finally,  a  remarkable  and  interesting  technical 
assistance  program  has  been  developed  among  the 
American  Republics  which  is  contributing  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  entire 
area.  In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  health  and  sani- 
tation, education,  and  housing,  a  wide  interchange 
of  technical  knowledge  is  being  promoted.  Proj- 
ects are  being  undertaken  to  apply  this  technical 
know-how  to  the  solution  of  specific  problems  in 
individual  countries.    These  activities  are  being 
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carried  out  not  only  through  bilateral  arrange- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  other  Ameri- 
can countries  but  also  through  the  agency  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

For  example,  the  Pan  xlmerican  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau, the  oldest  international  health  organization 
in  the  world,  is  carrying  on  a  continent-wide  cam- 
paign to  exterminate  the  carrier  of  yellow  fever 
in  settled  areas,  as  well  as  conducting  a  number  of 
other  dramatic  and  significant  health  programs  in 
cooperation  with  national  health  agencies.  The 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
is  developing  basic  scientific  and  sociological  in- 
formation which  can  increasingly  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  problems  of  agriculture  and 
rural  life  throughout  Central  and  South  America. 

Thus  again  we  may  point  with  pride  to  achieve- 
ment in  this  field,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  we  must 
also  look  ahead  to  the  existence  of  great  and  un- 
solved problems  which  challenge  the  future  of 
inter-American  unity  and  cooperation.  For  great 
as  is  the  progress  in  social  and  economic  fields  in 
Latin  America,  the  demand  for  progress  is  in- 
creasing at  an  equal  if  not  a  faster  rate.  When 
people  can  see,  as  a  result  of  motion  pictures, 
travel,  and  other  media  of  mass  information,  the 
higher  standards  of  living  to  which  modern  tech- 
nology gives  access,  they  become  impatient  to  get 
there.  The  long,  slow  process  through  which  our 
own  country  went  in  the  19th  century  no  longer 
satisfies  the  urgent  demands  of  peoples  who  are 
just  now  starting  that  long  climb  to  a  better  way 
of  life. 

Moreover,  as  modern  technology  has  altered  the 
economic  basis  of  life,  taking  people  away  from 
the  traditional  rural  society  and  developing  the 
proletarian  life  of  the  cities,  people  have  become 
more  dependent  upon  the  course  of  worldwide 
economic  events.  The  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Ko- 
rea, for  example,  had  an  immediate  and  direct  ef- 
fect upon  the  life  of  the  Indian  miner  on  the  Bo- 
livian Altiplano.  The  suddenly  increased  demand 
for  tin  sent  prices  skyrocketing.  Then,  a  few 
years  later,  the  demand  fell,  and  down  crashed 
prices  too,  thus  knocking  to  pieces  the  inflated  eco- 
nomic structure  which  had  been  created  2  or  3 
years  before. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  principal  goal  which  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  now  seeking  in  the 
field  of  economic  relations  is  for  a  greater  stabil- 
ity in  their  trade  with  us — particularly  in  their 


ability  to  sell  their  copper,  tin,  coffee,  petroleum, 
and  other  essential  goods  to  us  at  what  they  would 
consider  a  fair  rate  of  return. 

This  is  but  one  example  illustrating  the  fact 
that  now  more  than  ever  the  basic  problems  of  this 
continent  require  international  solutions.  By  this 
I  do  not  in  any  way  mean  to  disregard  the  equally 
powerful  fact  that  international  cooperation  can 
help  only  those  nations  that  begin  by  doing  all 
within  their  power  to  help  themselves. 

The  ultimate  fact,  underlining  the  need  for 
international  action  in  regard  to  these  problems 
that  so  directly  affect  human  life  in  this  continent, 
is  that  a  failure  to  solve  them  cannot  avoid  inter- 
national repercussions.  If  the  people  of  any 
American  country  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
destructive  demagogues  and  extremists,  we  shall 
all  be  the  losers.  If  either  communism  on  the  one 
hand  or  fanatic  nationalism  on  the  other — or  the 
two  working  together — should  ever  capture  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  this  con- 
tinent, the  possibility  of  our  ever  achieving  the 
high  purposes  of  inter-American  cooperation 
would  indeed  be  dim.  For  in  this  age  of  explosive 
forces  we  can  hope  to  maintain  our  freedom  and 
civilization  only  if  rational  courses  of  human  con- 
duct win  out.  All  of  us — North  Americans  and 
Latin  Americans — have  a  stake,  therefore,  in 
making  our  Enterprise  of  the  Americas  work. 
This  means  enlarging  the  area  of  common  thought 
and  effort  towards  achieving  on  this  continent  a 
greater  measure  of  freedom,  security,  and  well- 
being. 

Belief  in  the  Future 

With  respect  to  all  the  problems  which  face  us 
in  inter-American  cooperation  today,  perhaps 
what  is  needed  as  much  as  anything  is  a  rededica- 
tion  to  that  great  American  spirit  which  came  in- 
to being  150  years  ago  with  the  achievement  of  in- 
dependence and  which  inspired  men  to  a  faith  in 
their  destiny  as  inhabitants  of  a  new  world  en- 
dowed with  a  new  hope. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  gone  forward 
with  a  firm  belief  in  our  future  and  in  our  capacity 
to  create  in  this  New  World  a  better  life  for  hu- 
manity. Great  things  have  been  done.  A  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done  if  we  want  to  have  on  this 
continent  a  strong,  united,  and  confident  America. 
There  are  too  many  signs  today  that  that  great 
belief  in  our  future  has  been  shaken,  and  that  con- 
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fidence  in  ourselves  and  in  our  fellow  Americans 
has  been  soured  with  suspicion.  Fear  and  hatred 
have  made  inroads  where  courage  and  good  will 
should  prevail. 

Too  often  we  hear  it  suggested  that  we  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  can  go  in  international  cooperation; 
that  we  should  even  turn  back  from  our  efforts  to 
seek  a  greater  unity  among  nations.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  our  Enterprise  of  the  Americas  is  just 
another  crackpot  idea. 

Surely  we  cannot  lend  ourselves  to  such  counsels. 
They  reflect  the  same  atmosphere  of  cynicism  and 
doubt  that  characterized  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury when  Columbus  formulated  his  Enterprise 
of  the  Indies.  It  is  refreshing  to  recall  that  among 
various  other  negative  arguments  advanced  by  the 


most  learned  scholars  of  that  time,  in  response  to 
Columbus'  proposals,  was  the  observation  that  in 
that  advanced  era  of  civilization,  so  long  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  it  was  unlikely  that  there 
were  anywhere  any  more  lands  of  any  value  to  be 
discovered ! 

Two  years  later,  driven  by  his  inspired  faith  and 
determination,  Columbus  came  upon  a  New  World. 

As  we,  the  beneficiaries  of  his  greatness,  look 
forward  to  the  possibilities  of  building  a  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  America,  let  us  recall  as  most 
applicable  to  our  own  times  the  words  of  Colum- 
bus in  his  letter  reporting  the  discovery:  "The 
eternal  Almighty  God,  our  Lord,  it  is  Who  gives 
to  all  who  walk  in  His  way  victory  over  things 
apparently  impossible." 


Some  Aspects  of  the  Present  Economic  Situation  in  Latin  America 


by  Edward  G.  Gale 

Director,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs 


I  come  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  some 
aspects  of  the  present  economic  situation  in  Latin 
America  with  a  very  great  appreciation  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  my  own 
limitations  for  dealing  with  them. 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  and  sometimes  erroneous 
to  think  in  terms  of  Latin  America  as  a  unit,  since 
there  is  great  diversity  among  the  countries  of 
this  area,  which  occupies  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  land  area.  For  example,  the  countries 
vary  greatly  in  size,  ranging  from  Brazil,  which 
is  about  as  large  as  the  United  States  plus  an 
additional  Texas,  to  Haiti,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Differences  in  race 
between  the  various  countries  are  also  often  very 
marked.  In  some  countries,  such  as  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  Indian  blood  pre- 


1  Address  made  at  a  conference  on  "Latin  America  and 
Inter-American  Relations"  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  Oct.  7  (press  release  561). 


dominates ;  in  others,  such  as  Argentina  and  Uru- 
guay, the  population  is  largely  of  European 
origin.  In  certain  regions,  such  as  northeastern 
Brazil  and  the  coastal  fringes  of  the  Caribbean, 
considerable  Negro  blood  is  to  be  found.  There 
are  also  great  differences  between  many  of  the 
countries,  economically.  For  example,  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  economic  conditions  in  such 
countries  as  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Cuba  are  more 
nearly  like  those  in  the  United  States  than  those 
in  such  other  Latin  American  countries  as  Haiti, 
Bolivia,  and  Paraguay.  Economic  conditions 
between  different  social  or  economic  classes  within 
a  given  country  vary  even  more  widely.  An  ac- 
curate description  of  Latin  America  is  possible 
only  when  these  differences  are  all  included. 
There  is  not  time  in  a  limited  discussion  to  do 
this,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  remember  that  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  the  generalizations  that 
I  will  have  to  make  in  order  to  cover  the  topic 
with  which  I  am  dealing. 
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Natural  Resources 

The  generalization  with  which  I  shall  begin 
is  that  Latin  America  is  an  area  of  large  un- 
utilized natural  resources.  In  general,  the  coun- 
tries of  the  area  have  the  potential  in  terms  of 
natural  resources  both  to  build  a  prosperous  home 
industry  and  agriculture  and  to  expand  foreign 
trade.  Some  of  the  countries  are  exceedingly 
well  endowed.  For  example,  Venezuela  has  large 
deposits  of  petroleum  and  iron;  Colombia  has 
rich  reserves  of  coal  and  iron;  Peru  has  a  wide 
variety  of  minerals;  Brazil  has  a  very  wide 
range  of  natural  resources  generally,  although 
explorations  so  far  made  have  not  disclosed  the 
existence  of  large  deposits  of  coal  or  petroleum; 
and  Argentina  has  an  abundance  of  some  of  the 
finest  agricultural  lands  in  the  world.  Explora- 
tion has  so  far  not  been  carried  far  enough  fully 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  area's  natural  wealth. 
Despite  an  abundance  of  natural  wealth  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  area,  especially  in  relation 
to  present  population,  there  are  a  number  of 
handicaps  that  must  be  overcome  in  developing 
them.  In  terms  of  present  technology  and  on  the 
basis  of  presently  known  resources,  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  not  as  well  endowed  as  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  an  industrial  society. 
To  a  large  extent,  the  physical  environment 
of  Latin  Ameica  is  difficult  and  offers  obstacles 
to  economic  development.  For  example,  the 
Andean  mountain  range,  which  lies  athwart  the 
western  part  of  South  America,  constitutes  a 
formidable  barrier  to  transportation  and  com- 
munication. Heat  and  humidity  in  large  por- 
tions of  the  area  are  also  unfavorable  to  optimum 
production.  Land  and  mineral  resources  in  a 
considerable  number  of  the  countries  are  limited. 
Given  its  vast  area,  however,  which  is  some  two 
and  one-half  times  that  of  the  United  States 
[  and  its  known  resources,  it  should  be  able  to  af- 
ford its  present  population  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  it  now  enjoys.  However,  since 
it  also  has  one  of  the  most  rapidly  increasing 
populations  of  any  major  area  of  the  world,  it 
faces  a  serious  problem  in  increasing  production 
rapidly  enough  to  increase  per  capita  income. 
For  example,  it  is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
;  present  trends,  that  the  population  of  Latin 
l'  America  will  be  around  500  million  by  the  year 
'<  2,000.  At  present,  its  population  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  United  States.     If  these 


estimates  and  similar  estimates  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  should  prove  correct,  how- 
ever, the  population  of  Latin  America  will  be 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  combined  by  the  close  of  the  present 
century. 

Increased  Output 

A  second  generalization  that  may  be  made  re- 
garding Latin  America  is  that  during  the  past 
decade  and  a  half  it  has  increased  its  economic 
productivity  at  a  considerably  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  rate  at  which  its  population  has  been  in- 
creasing. The  following  data,  which  are  largely 
taken  from  a  recent  report  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  are  in- 
dicative of  the  really  remarkable  progress  which 
Latin  America  has  made  since  the  Second  World 
War :  Population  is  increasing  in  Latin  America, 
on  the  average,  at  a  rate  of  from  2  to  2'1/£  percent 
per  annum.  But  output  of  goods  and  services  has 
been  substantially  in  excess  of  population  growth. 
The  per  capita  rate  of  increase  in  the  volume  of 
goods  and  services  available  to  Latin  America 
since  the  war  has  been  around  3%  percent  per 
year.  Living  standards  have  been  raised  appre- 
ciably as  a  result,  but  not  all  of  the  increased  out- 
put has  gone  into  increased  consumption. 

Economic  development  requires  that  capital  be 
accumulated;  and  capital  accumulation  in  Latin 
America  since  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War 
has  been  exceptionally  intense,  the  investment  rate 
approximating  16  percent  of  total  national  in- 
come. This  compares  favorably  with  the  record 
of  even  highly  industrialized  countries.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
capital  accumulated  during  the  period  was  sup- 
plied from  Latin  America's  own  savings.  The 
stock  of  capital  per  worker  has  increased  on  the 
average  from  $1,177  in  1945  to  $1,409  in  1952, 
an  increase  of  more  than  25  percent.  The  out- 
standing feature  of  this  development  has  been  the 
expansion  in  manufactures.  The  value  of  manu- 
factures increased  from  $6.8  billion  in  1945  to  $11.4 
billion  in  1952.  This  is  an  increase  of  better  than 
70  percent  in  7  years.  The  value  of  manufactures 
surpassed  the  value  of  agricultural  output  in 
Latin  America  in  1947  for  the  first  time  and  has 
outranked  it  ever  since. 

Notwithstanding  this  rapid  rate  of  progress, 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  popular  dissatisfaction 
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with  their  present  economic  conditions  among  the 
governments  and  people  of  Latin  America.  Fur- 
thermore, it  appears  that  the  amount  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction is  at  least  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in 
those  areas  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  social  change.  There  are  apparently 
many  factors  which  heip  to  account  for  this  situ- 
ation. First,  average  per  capita  income  in  Latin 
America  is  still  very  low  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  more  highly  industrialized  countries.  The 
situation  varies  greatly  as  between  countries ;  but, 
in  all,  the  lot  of  the  major  part  of  the  population 
is  poor.  In  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  per  capita 
income  is  probably  not  more  than  y8  of  per  capita 
income  in  the  United  States.  Health  conditions 
in  many  areas  may  be  considered  poor  by  accepted 
standards.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
death  rate  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries is  in  excess  of  100  per  1,000  live  births.  The 
comparative  figure  for  the  United  States  is  28  or  29 
per  1,000.  The  average  diet  in  a  number  of  the 
countries  is  less  than  the  diet  which  has  generally 
been  considered  by  nutritional  experts  as  the 
minimum  necessary  to  maintain  health  and 
efficiency. 

The  need  for  improved  education  in  Latin 
America  is  also  great.  Many  of  the  countries 
have  illiteracy  rates  exceeding  50  percent,  and 
few  of  them  have  effectively  orientated  their  edu- 
cational systems  to  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
industrial  civilization. 

Transportation  facilities  are  also  inadequate. 
Latin  America  has  about  V3  the  railroad  mileage 
of  the  United  States  and  fewer  motor  vehicles  than 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Lack  of  farm-to-market 
roads  handicaps  the  movement  of  food  and  other 
agricultural  products. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  average  level  of  in- 
come in  Latin  America  and  the  unsatisfactory 
health,  educational,  and  other  conditions  that  go 
with  it,  there  are  in  virtually  all  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  a  limited  group  of  very  well- 
to-do  people.  Their  standards  of  living,  health, 
and  comfort  are  as  good  as  those  enjoyed  by  our 
wealthier  citizens.  The  contrast  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  few  and  that  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  is  accordingly  very  marked.  Part  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  economic  conditions  is  there- 
fore undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  population  has  not  come 
anywhere  near  achieving  the  average  standard  of 


living  of  the  more  highly  industrialized  countries 
or  of  their  own  well-to-do  classes.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural for  them  to  wish  to  achieve  a  greater  rate  of 
progress. 

Furthermore,  Latin  American  officials  fear  that 
the  outlook  for  maintaining  even  the  present  rate 
of  progress  is  not  especially  good,  owing  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  demand  for,  and  falling  prices  of,  a 
considerable  number  of  their  export  products,  such 
as  tin,  copper,  and  lead  and  zinc  during  the  past 
2  years.  Our  Latin  American  neighbors  are  un- 
derstandably concerned  over  the  situation. 

Inflation 

There  are  other  reasons,  however,  why  there  is 
dissatisfaction  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
One  is  that  inflation  in  many  countries  is  rampant 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  real  incomes  from 
falling,  under  such  conditions.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  living  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  reported  to 
have  risen  from  an  index  of  100  in  1948  to  an  index 
of  162  in  1953,  and  in  Santiago,  Chile,  from  100  in 
1948  to  256  in  1953.  The  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States  during  the  same  period  rose  from 
100  in  1948  to  111  in  1953. 

Although  there  has  been  a  widespread  increase 
in  government  assistance  to  labor  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial security  in  Latin  America  during  the  past  15 
years,  this  in  many  cases  has  been  financed  through 
inflation  and  a  system  of  taxation  which  have 
placed  the  bulk  of  the  burden  back  on  the  work- 
ers. Furthermore,  a  considerable  number  of 
Latin  American  countries  do  not  have  inheritance 
taxes  and  progressive  income  taxes.  Even  where 
such  taxes  exist  the  rates  are  low  and  collection 
is  often  not  fully  effective. 

An  additional  reason  why  there  is  not  greater 
popular  satisfaction  with  the  rate  of  economic 
progress  made  in  Latin  America  in  recent  years  is 
the  fact  that,  even  though  average  per  capita  in- 
come has  increased,  there  are  large  segments  of 
the  population  which  apparently  have  not  bene- 
fited. In  this  connection  the  Mexican  experience 
is  enlightening.  Mexico  is  among  the  Latin 
American  countries  that  have  done  most  to  keep 
inflation  in  check.  Furthermore,  few  Latin 
American  countries  have  done  more  than  Mexico 
to  develop  a  middle  class  or  to  lessen  the  extremes 
of  income  between  its  poorer  and  wealthier 
classes.  Its  rate  of  economic  progress  from  1939 
to  1950  was  truly  remarkable.    Capital  accumu- 
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lation  during  this  period  was  unprecedented. 
There  was  a  great  increase  in  real  income  which 
permitted  a  considerable  rise  in  total  consump- 
tion. The  following  information,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Combined  Mexican  Work- 
ing Party  entitled  "The  Economic  Development 
of  Mexico,"  indicates,  however  that  the  increased 
income  has  not  been  evenly  distributed.  There 
has  been  a  shift  in  favor  of  profits,  and  against 
wages  and  salaries.  As  a  result,  a  large  part  of 
the  increase  in  consumption  during  the  period 
1939-50  was  enjoyed  by  a  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. About  1/2  of  the  national  income  was  paid 
in  the  form  of  profits,  rents,  and  interests  to  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  total  population.  On 
the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of  persons  received 
low  incomes. 

Furthermore,  workers  in  different  regions  of 
the  country  were  affected  differently  by  the  in- 
crease in  average  real  income.  The  standards  of 
living  for  industrial  workers  and  for  agricultural 
workers  in  the  new  agricultural  regions  were 
above  those  in  the  older  unimproved  farming 
areas,  and  no  significant  improvement  was  dis- 
cernible in  the  real  income  of  farmers  in  the  old 
areas  or  in  the  real  income  of  industrial  workers 
as  a  group.  The  position  of  a  large  number  of 
individuals  during  this  period  was  nevertheless 
improved,  since  they  shifted  from  other  types  of 
activity  to  industry  where  wages  were  generally 
higher. 

In  one  very  real  sense  the  rate  of  progress  made 
in  Latin  America  during  the  period  in  question 
was  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  a  situation 
which  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  continued  prog- 
ress. The  principal  reason  for  the  progress  was 
an  improvement  in  Latin  America's  terms  of 
trade,  i.e.  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  their  ex- 
ports in  relation  to  the  prices  of  their  imports. 
There  has  not  been  the  increase  in  economic  pro- 
ductivity, especially  in  the  export  industries,  that 
will  be  required  if  Latin  America  is  to  continue 
to  increase  its  per  capita  national  income.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  has  actually  been  no  increase  in 
the  physical  volume  of  Latin  American  exports 
since  1948. 

Attitudes  of  Labor  and  Management 

The  working  class  has  had  its  desires  for  high 
standards  of  living  greatly  stimulated.    By  defi- 


nition, the  raising  of  living  standards  would  re- 
quire a  great  increase  in  production.  However, 
the  workers  often  do  not  wish  to  increase  their 
hours  of  work  per  day  or  week,  which  are  often 
small  (the  necessity  for  choosing  between  leisure 
and  greater  income  has  not  been  appreciated),  or 
to  cooperate  with  management  in  raising  produc- 
tivity. The  reluctance  to  increase  their  own  pro- 
ductivity is  based  in  part  on  suspicion  of  their 
employers  and  fear  that  increased  productivity 
will  only  lead  to  more  unemployment,  or  under- 
employment, of  which  there  is  now  admittedly 
too  much.  In  part  this  suspicion  is  warranted, 
because  the  management  and  the  owners  have 
often  not  yet  adopted  or  approved  the  system  of 
large-scale  production  and  small  unit  profits. 
With  some  exceptions,  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  Latin  America  will  have  to  change  their 
attitudes  before  there  is  to  be  a  significant  in- 
crease in  productivity.  There  are  encouraging 
signs  in  some  countries  that  this  is  being  done. 

The  Communists  of  the  area  and  other  anti- 
United  States  elements  find  the  conditions  which 
I  am  describing  tailor-made  to  their  purpose  of 
fomenting  local  discontent  and  antagonism 
against  the  United  States  and  United  States  com- 
panies operating  in  Latin  America.  For  example, 
one  of  the  standard  arguments  of  the  Communists 
is  that  the  United  States  is  trying  to  exploit  the 
Latin  American  countries  through  private  United 
States  companies.  Actually,  insofar  as  produc- 
tivity has  been  improved  in  Latin  America,  the 
United  States-owned  enterprises  have  made  an 
important  contribution.  Furthermore,  the  im- 
port of  capital  which  is  put  to  productive  uses  can 
and  does  make  it  possible  for  capital-scarce 
countries  to  maintain  a  higher  level  of  consump- 
tion than  if  they  had  to  reduce  consumption  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  provide  all  the  capital  that 
they  use  out  of  domestic  savings.  The  Commu- 
nists and  their  associates,  nevertheless,  continue 
to  urge  that  foreign-owned  enterprises  be  nation- 
alized and  that  further  foreign  capital  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  country.  Fortunately,  there 
appears  to  be  a  slowly  growing  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  productivity  and  capital  in  some 
labor  circles. 

The  efforts  of  the  Communists  to  sow  discon- 
tent and  discord  are  often  made  easier  by  other 
Latin  American  citizens,  sometimes  people  in  offi- 
cial positions,  who  increase  misunderstanding  by 
speaking  and  acting  as  though  there  were  simple 
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solutions  to  Latin  America's  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, the  view  is  often  expressed  that  Latin 
America's  failure  to  make  greater  progress  is  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  more  highly  indus- 
trialized countries  pay  Latin  America  too  little 
for  its  raw  materials  and  charge  it  too  much  for 
industrial  products.  Often  these  same  individ- 
uals argue,  apparently  without  considering  that 
there  is  any  inconsistency  between  the  two  posi- 
tions, that  Latin  America  should  increase  its 
duties  against  imported  industrial  products  be- 
cause they  are  so  efficiently  produced  that  the 
Latin  American  countries  cannot  compete  with 
them  without  substantially  increased  tariff  pro- 
tection. It  may  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  it  is 
common  for  the  United  States  not  to  impose  any 
duty  on  imports  of  most  raw  materials  from  Latin 
America,  whereas  it  is  rather  general  for  the  Latin 
American  governments  to  tax  the  production  or 
export  of  such  materials,  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  virtual  confiscation.  Should  they  choose  to  do 
so,  the  Latin  American  countries  are,  accordingly, 
often  in  the  position  both  to  reduce  the  price  to 
their  consumers  of  imported  industrial  products 
and  to  increase  the  returns  to  their  producers  of 
raw  materials. 

The  contention  is  also  often  made  by  Latin 
American  representatives  that  the  more  highly 
industrialized  countries  should  assure  their  eco- 
nomic progress  by  undertaking  to  stabilize  the 
prices  of  their  raw  materials  in  terms  of  the  prices 
of  industrial  products. 

Terms  of  Trade 

Actually,  as  has  been  suggested  earlier  and  as 
a  recent  study  made  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
indicates,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War  to  the  present  time  the  terms  of  trade  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  a  whole,  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  individual  countries,  and  of  most  indi- 
vidual Latin  American  commodities  have  been 
very  favorable.  In  recent  years  they  have  been 
at  approximately  the  same  level  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  From  1937  to  1953  they 
became  increasingly  favorable  to  Latin  America. 
As  has  also  been  suggested  earlier,  the  experience 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  during  this  pe- 
riod is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  high  prices 
for  their  products  have  not  been  a  panacea. 

The  terms  of  trade  are,  in  fact,  only  one  of  the 
many  factors  which  may  influence  the  welfare  of 


a  country.  For  example,  the  terms  of  trade  do 
not  give  sufficient  weight  to  volume,  which  in  the 
case  of  many  products  has  often  been  a  dominat- 
ing element  in  the  determination  of  international 
prices.  The  terms  of  trade  also  do  not  include 
any  consideration  of  improvement  in  quality, 
which  customarily  occurs  over  any  extended  pe- 
riod of  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  industrial 
products.  The  terms  of  trade  may  not,  therefore, 
reflect  the  real  prosperity  of  a  country  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  even  less  of  an  indication  of  the 
prosperity  of  individual  economic  classes  within 
a  country.  Venezuela  and  Brazil  might  be  taken 
as  random  examples.  The  new  President  of  Bra- 
zil, in  a  radio  address  last  month,  described  the 
precarious  economic  situation  existing  in  his 
country.  This  situation  developed  although  the 
terms  of  trade  were  twice  as  favorable  in  1952  as 
in  the  period  1935-39,  and  although  it  appears, 
even  though  complete  statistics  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, that  its  terms  of  trade  for  1953  were  at  least 
as  favorable  as  for  1952.  On  the  other  hand, 
Venezuela's  progress  and  present  prosperity  are 
well-known  to  all  observers  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can situation,  even  though  the  terms  of  trade  of 
her  chief  export  product,  petroleum,  which  con- 
stitutes regularly  over  90  percent  of  her  total  ex- 
ports, improved  by  less  than  30  percent  between 
the  period  1935-39  and  1953. 

Coffee  Prices 

The  fact  that  high  prices  are  not  necessarily 
beneficial  to  the  producers  of  a  product  might  be 
illustrated  with  particular  reference  to  coffee. 
There  was  an  increase  of  more  than  10- fold  in 
the  price  of  coffee  in  Brazil  between  1937  and 
November  1953,  before  the  price  increase  last 
winter.  This  increase  was  largely  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  Brazil,  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  coffee,  is  now  producing  considerably  less  coffee 
than  in  the  period  before  the  Second  World  War, 
while  world  consumption  of  coffee  is,  of  course, 
much  higher.  The  price  increase  was  not,  however, 
an  unmixed  blessing,  especially  to  the  coffee  grow- 
ers and  more  particularly  to  the  workers.  The 
exchange  earned  from  coffee  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  which  accounted  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  currency  in  the  coffee-producing 
countries,  and  this  and  other  factors  brought  about 
the  inflation  that  I  have  referred  to  earlier.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1937-53  the  cost-of-living  index  in 
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Sao  Paulo,  the  principal  coffee-producing  region 
of  Brazil,  increased  from  22  to  166,  more  than 
seven-fold.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
increased  return  was,  therefore,  required  to  pay  in- 
creased costs  of  living.  Furthermore,  as  a  result  of 
governmental  policy  in  many  of  the  coffee-produc- 
ing countries,  including  Brazil,  the  exporter  was 
required  to  convert  his  exchange  in  a  controlled 
market  under  such  terms  that  the  coffee  industry 
was  forced  to  subsidize  other  activities.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  benefit  of  the  increased  coffee 
prices  went  only  to  a  limited  extent  to  those  who 
worked  coffee  lands,  especially  the  laborers. 

What  I  have  said  about  coffee  and  about  dis- 
satisfaction in  Latin  America  with  its  economic 
conditions  suggests  that  high  prices,  or  even  eco- 
nomic development  itself,  alone,  may  not  be 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  especially 
the  poorer  classes. 

This  leads  me  to  a  further  generalization  about 
Latin  America,  namely,  that  it  is  an  area  likely  to 
be  faced  by  increasingly  complex  problems  which 
have  no  short-term  solution,  for  which  it  must 
continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  find  answers  largely 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  resources,  industry,  and 
genius.  In  order  to  provide  increased  standards 
of  living  for  its  people  it  must  use  its  resources 
wisely.  It  must  increase  its  economic  produc- 
tivity not  only  by  the  application  of  improved 
techniques  of  production  but  through  the  indus- 
triousness  of  its  people. 

It  must  find  a  proper  balance  between  the  various 
segments  of  its  economy.  Agriculture,  industry, 
and  transportation  must  be  developed  in  harmony. 
In  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  this  will 
require  increased  attention  to  agriculture,  where 
per  capita  output  is  now  less  than  it  was  before 
the  Second  World  War.  For  example,  consider- 
ing 1948-49  as  100,  per  capita  agricultural  output 
in  Latin  America  in  the  period  1934-38  was  107, 
and  in  1952-53  it  was  101.  This  means  that  the 
area  is  now  less  able  to  feed  itself  than  it  was' 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Comparable  figures  for  the  United  States  are  84 
in  the  1934-38  period  and  112  in  the  1952-53 
period. 

Specialization  vs.  Diversification 

Another   problem   faced   by   Latin   American 

countries  in  increasing  average  living  standards 

j  will  be  to  strike  a  proper  balance  between  spe- 


cialization and  diversification  of  industry.  At  the 
present  time  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  heavily  dependent  on  one,  or  at  best  three 
or  four,  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  For  ex- 
ample, tin  is  the  bellwether  in  Bolivia;  nitrates 
and  copper  in  Chile;  sugar  in  Cuba;  coffee  in 
Brazil,  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala; 
meat  and  wool  in  Uruguay;  petroleum  in  Vene- 
zuela; and  lead  and  zinc  in  Mexico.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  situation  is  probably  the 
fact  that  the  Latin  American  countries  can  pur- 
chase a  greater  volume  of  foreign  goods  through 
specializing  in  these  commodities  than  by  produc- 
ing other  commodities.  They  rely  upon  the  for- 
eign exchange  received  from  the  export  of  these 
commodities  to  pay  for  most  of  their  imports  of 
consumer  goods  and  of  capital  goods  needed  for 
economic  development  and  for  servicing  foreign 
investments.  If  the  countries  continue,  as  will 
apparently  be  necessary,  to  rely  on  foreign  imports 
and  on  foreign  investment,  they  must  maintain 
healthy  conditions  in  these  basic  export  indus- 
tries. On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  they  are 
heavily  dependent  on  these  industries,  their  econo- 
mies are  especially  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in 
the  world  prices  of  the  commodities  in  question. 

Another  problem  faced  by  the  Latin  American 
countries  is  to  reach  the  proper  balance  between 
encouraging  savings  and  investment,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  permitting  consumption  levels  to  rise,  on 
the  other.  If  income  were  equally  distributed  in 
Latin  America,  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  sav- 
ings would  be  less  than  at  present,  since  the  small 
amount  of  increase  in  income  that  the  average  citi- 
zen might  receive  initially  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  spent  to  satisfy  consumption  needs 
than  to  be  saved.  It  would  be  helpful  to  the 
masses  in  Latin  America,  however,  if  some  way 
could  be  found  of  inducing  the  well-to-do  to  put 
a  larger  portion  of  their  savings  into  productive 
undertakings.  At  present  inflation  and  other 
conditions  often  lead  them  to  invest  in  real  estate 
or  in  foreign  countries,  rather  than  in  productive 
enterprises  at  home. 

Another  very  difficult  problem  for  the  Latin 
Americans  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
their  development  will  be  financed  by  local  sav- 
ings and  by  foreign  investment.  The  most  readily 
expansible  source  of  economic  development  funds 
is  undoubtedly  private  foreign  capital.  The  eco- 
nomic development  process  could  undoubtedly  be 
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speeded  up  if  local  conditions  were  made  attractive 
to  such  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  this  may  in- 
volve the  problem  of  absentee  ownership  and  may 
run  counter  to  nationalistic  desires  for  local  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  industry. 

Just  one  final  generalization.  Latin  America 
is  an  area  in  which  we  have  many  vital  interests 
and  with  which  we  should  accordingly  cooperate 
to  the  extent  that  we  and  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  can  find  mutually  desirable  programs. 
Except  for  Canada,  many  of  the  countries  of  the 
area  are  our  closest  neighbors.  It  contains  regions 
of  great  strategic  importance  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  United  States  and  Western  Hemisphere  de- 
fense. It  produces  many  raw  materials  that  are 
important  to  us  in  peace  and  war.  From  the 
standpoint  of  military  defense  of  the  hemisphere 
our  role  is,  of  course,  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
Latin  American  countries.  Commercially,  they 
are  dependent  upon  us  as  a  market  for  about  half 
of  their  exports.  In  the  case  of  the  countries 
which  are  geographically  closer  to  us  and  in  the 
case  of  some  commodities  such  as  coffee,  we  pur- 
chase a  much  larger  portion  of  their  exports — our 
exports  to  Latin  America  are  equivalent  to  about 
20  percent  of  our  total  exports.  We  have  always 
been  closely  bound  together  with  them  and  they 
and  we  have  generally  cooperated  effectively  to- 
gether. I  am  sure  that  close  cooperation  between 
ourselves  and  them  will  continue,  notwithstanding 
many  differences  of  opinion,  because  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  our  mutual  interest  to  cooperate  and 
to  resolve  our  differences  in  a  spirit  of  understand- 
ing and  accommodation. 


Arrival  of  Pakistan  Prime  Minister 

Remarks  by  Acting  Secretary  Hoover 1 

May  I  express  my  deep  pleasure  at  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  personally  and  on  behalf  of 
Secretary  Dulles  to  welcome  you  on  your  return  to 
Washington.  We  in  the  United  States  are  partic- 
ularly proud  of  the  many  bonds  of  friendship 
which  link  the  peoples  of  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States.    Your  previous  residence  here  as  Ambas- 


sador of  your  great  country  has  made  you  well 
known  to  Americans  of  many  walks  of  life.  Thus 
it  is  with  a  sense  of  greeting  old  friends  that  we 
who  are  gathered  here  welcome  you.  May  your 
visit  be  a  most  pleasant  one  for  you  both. 


National  Olympic  Day,  1954 

Proclamation  3069  • 

Whereas  the  XVIth  Olympic  Games  of  the  modern  era 
will  be  held  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  November  22  to 
December  8,  1956,  with  Winter  Games  to  be  held  at  Cor- 
tina d'Ampezzo,  Italy,  January  26  to  February  5,  1956, 
and  the  Pan  American  Games  will  be  held  at  Mexico  City 
in  March  1955 ;  and 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved  April  22,  1954 
(68  Stat.  58),  the  Congress  has  declared  that  these  games 
will  afford  an  opportunity  of  bringing  together  young 
men  and  women  representing  more  than  seventy  nations, 
of  many  races,  creeds,  and  stations  in  life  and  possessing 
various  habits  and  customs,  all  bound  together  by  the 
universal  appeal  of  friendly  athletic  competition ;  and 

Whekeas  the  said  joint  resolution  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Olympic  Association  is 
presently  engaged  in  assuring  maximum  support  for  the 
teams  representing  the  United  States  in  these  athletic 
contests,  and  requests  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  sixteenth  day  of  October  1954  as 
National  Olympic  Day : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate 
Saturday,  October  16,  1954,  as  National  Olympic  Day, 
and  I  urge  all  citizens  of  our  country  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  support  the  XVIth  Olympic  Games,  the  Winter 
Games,  and  the  Pan  American  Games  so  as  to  insure  that 
the  United  States  will  be  fully  and  adequately  repre- 
sented in  these  games. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  second  day  of 

October    in    the   year    of   our   Lord    nineteen 

[seal]       hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence 

of    the    United    States    of    America    the    one 

hundred  and  seventy-ninth. 


X-J  <-*-*~y  cJTX-JU-iUi^-.  Asio*>,. 


1  Made  at  Washington  National  Airport  on  Oct.  14  on  the 
arrival  of  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  AH  and  Begum  AH 
(pressrelease  578). 


By  the  President : 

Waltee  B.  Smith 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


1 19  Fed.  Reg.  6469. 
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Nuclear  Physics,  A  Triumph  of  Man's  Mind 


by  James  B.  Conant 

UjS.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 1 


When  I  lay  in  the  sand  of  Alamogordo  on  July 
16,  1945,  waiting  for  the  first  atomic  explosion  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  I  would  never  have 
thought  that  one  day  I  would  open  in  Berlin  an 
American  exhibit  devoted  to  the  peaceful  and  con- 
structive applications  of  atomic  energy.  While 
I  was  waiting  in  the  dawn  of  that  summer  day, 
I  discussed  with  some  of  the  nuclear  physicists 
present  the  probabilities  as  to  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  experiment.  For,  as  everyone  now 
knows,  we  could  not  be  then  certain  that  an  atomic 
explosion  was  possible. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussion  someone  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  had  once  feared  that,  if 
an  atomic  explosion  occurred,  this  would  set  off 
an  uncontrolled  chain  reaction  of  the  nitrogen  in 
the  atmosphere  and  the  world  would  go  up  in 
flames.  Exact  calculation  had  already  proved 
conclusively  that  such  fears  were  pure  nonsense: 
A  nitrogen  chain  reaction  could  not  occur  under 
any  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  this  idea  of  an 
uncontrolled  chain  reaction  was  evidently  still  in 
my  subconscious  mind.  When  the  incredibly 
powerful  light  of  the  first  atomic  explosion  ap- 
peared, the  irrational  thought  hit  me :  The  whole 
world  has  gone  up  in  flames.  Such  was  the  deep 
impression  made  on  me  by  the  first  atomic  explo- 
sion in  the  history  of  man. 

The  tremendous  sound  of  the  explosion  10  miles 
away  reached  Us  only  after  what  seemed  like  an 
interminable  minute.  But  long  before  I  heard  the 
explosion,  the  devastating  picture  which  my  fan- 


1  Address  made  on  Sept.  24  at  the  Berlin  Technical 
University  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  U.S. 
exhibition  "The  Atom"  in  the  1954  German  Industrial 
Exhibition  (Hicog  press  release). 


tasy  had  momentarily  conjured  up  had  disap- 
peared and  I  was  face  to  face  with  reality — a 
reality  which  was  terrible  enough.  Mankind  is 
faced  with  great  and  difficult  problems — that  much 
is  certain — but  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  have 
to  reckon  with  the  fear  of  a  world  explosion,  nor 
indeed  with  the  fear  of  the  radioactive  poisoning 
of  the  entire  atmosphere  of  this  globe. 

Tonight,  however,  I  do  not  propose  to  talk 
about  the  military  applications  of  atomic  energy 
nor  the  political  problem  which  the  release  of 
atomic  energy  has  brought  with  it.  For  the  ex- 
hibition which  we  have  prepared  here  in  Berlin 
deals  with  quite  different  aspects  of  atomic  energy. 

Tonight,  rather,  I  want  to  devote  my  lecture  to 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  in  America  we  knew  soon  after  the 
wartime  development  had  begun  that  a  controlled 
chain  reaction  was  possible,  but  none  of  us  could 
be  sure  whether  an  explosive  chain  reaction  could 
be  brought  about.  Only  the  laws  of  nuclear 
physics  could  give  an  answer  to  that  question,  and 
they  were  then  still  partially  unexplored. 

Controlled  Chain  Reaction 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  controlled 
chain  reaction.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
tell  another  personal  story,  if  I  may  be  permitted. 
Some  of  you  may  already  have  read  it  in  the  two 
articles  which  Mrs.  Fermi,  the  wife  of  the  great 
Italian- American  physicist  who  played  such  a 
decisive  role  in  the  release  of  atomic  energy,  has 
published  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine. 

It  was  he  who  brought  about  the  first  controlled 
chain  reaction  toward  the  end  of  1942  under  the 
grandstands  of  the  football  field  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity.   As  soon  as  the  remarkable  experiment 
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had  been  successfully  carried  out,  I  received  a 
long-distance  call  from  Dr.  Arthur  Compton,  the 
director  of  the  Chicago  atomic  research  project. 
In  this  telephone  conversation  he  said,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prearranged  code,  "The  Italian  navi- 
gator has  reached  the  new  world." 

"And  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  natives?"  I 
asked  excitedly.  "Extremely  friendly,"  replied 
Compton. 

It  was  thus  I  knew  the  first  controlled  chain  re- 
action had  succeeded. 

Some  of  you  may  ask :  "What  exactly  is  a  con- 
trolled chain  reaction  ?"  That  is  exactly  what  our 
exhibit  will  explain.  In  fact,  we  have  constructed 
there  an  apparatus  which  does  not  differ  very  much 
from  the  first  atomic  pile  which  Fermi  put  in 
operation  at  Chicago  University  in  December 
1942. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  outline  tonight  those 
portions  of  theoretical  physics  which  you  will  find 
explained  repeatedly  in  our  exhibition.  Such  an 
exposition  might  be  considered  presumptuous  on 
the  part  of  an  organic  chemist.  For  there  is  a 
certain  rivalry  between  chemists  and  physicists, 
one  that,  I  hope,  is  always  friendly.  But  physicists 
do  not  relish  having  a  chemist  venture  into  a  field 
which  is  their  own.     But  now  back  to  my  subject. 

Those  of  you  who  know  the  theory  may  chiefly 
be  interested  in  the  models,  instruments,  and 
equipment  displayed  at  our  exhibition.  For  the 
others  I  hope  that  our  exhibition  may  be  an  in- 
structive introduction  into  the  new  science  of 
nuclear  physics. 

Surely  one  must  admire  the  intelligence  of  man 
which  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  controlled 
chain  reaction.  But  what  is  the  controlled  chain 
reaction  good  for?  May  I  emphasize  again  that 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  explosive  chain  reaction 
nor  about  the  political  problems  which  it  has 
created.  The  controlled  chain  reaction  in  a  nu- 
clear reactor  produces  energy  in  form  of  heat  on 
the  one  hand  and  chemical  elements  with  strong 
radioactivity  on  the  other.  These  may  be  pro- 
duced either  as  byproducts  of  nuclear  fission  or 
by  subjecting  elements  to  neutron  bombardment 
within  the  reactor. 

Atomic  Power  for  Industry 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  a  nuclear  reactor  can 
produce  energy  which  can  be  used  to  run  steam 
engines  or  to  produce  electric  power.    I  feel  that 
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so  much  has  already  been  written  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  atom  as  a  source  of  energy  that  I 
need  not  dwell  on  this  subject,  nor  shall  I  discuss 
the  economic  feasibility  of  using  atomic  power  for 
industrial  purposes.  But  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
one  point.  The  basic  technical  problems  have  long 
since  been  solved.  It  is  the  economic  application 
of  atomic  energy  for  industry  which  must  still 
be  developed.  As  you  know,  I  am  sure,  President 
Eisenhower  gave  the  signal  on  September  6  which 
started  the  construction  of  the  first  American 
atomic  power  plant.2  Four  more  experimental 
plants  will  be  built  soon,  and  these  five  power 
plants  are  destined  to  help  solve  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  economic  production  and  use  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  reactor  as  a  source  of  industrial  energy 
still  lies  in  the  future.  But  the  use  of  radioactive 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  is  already  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  for  they  have  become  in- 
valuable tools  of  scientific  research.  Today  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  result  of 
the  entire  reactor  program.  In  America  radio- 
active materials  have  been  produced  for  several 
years  in  commercial  quantities,  and  they  are 
shipped  to  more  than  50  foreign  countries.  In 
England,  particularly  at  Harwell,  similar  pro- 
grams have  been  developed.  For  substances  whose 
radioactivity  is  short-lived,  England  naturally  re- 
mains the  principal  supplier  for  Europe. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quantities  of 
radioactive  materials  produced,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  a  single  experiment  being  carried  out  at 
Brookhaven.  This  is  the  so-called  Gamma  Field, 
where  the  effect  of  such  radiation  on  plants  is 
studied.  The  source  of  radiation  used  there,  a 
small  block  of  radioactive  cobalt,  is  only  one  of 
many  similar  sources  used  in  numerous  American 
laboratories  and  research  institutes.  But  this  one 
source  has  a  radiation  power  of  1,800  Curies,  the 
equivalent,  that  is,  of  1,800  grams  of  radium.  This 
may  not  impress  you  unless  I  tell  you  that  there 
are  only  1,500  grams  of  radium  available  in  the 
world  today. 

I  have  so  far  spoken  of  only  one  of  the  appli- 
cations of  radioactive  materials.  Several  of  the 
other  applications,  because  of  their  particular  type 
of  radiation,  are  an  extremely  practical  and  cheap 
substitute    for    X-ray    machines.    Many    have 
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greater  intensity  of  radiation  than  radium.  This 
tremendous  power  of  radiation  makes  artificially 
produced  radioactive  materials  extremely  danger- 
ous for  human  beings.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  protective  techniques  which  have  made 
the  handling  of  such  materials  possible  constitute 
a  veritable  triumph  of  human  ingenuity. 

When  you  go  to  the  exhibit,  you  will  find  in  the 
center  of  the  main  hall  the  actual  apparatus  which 
has  been  constructed  to  enable  a  person  to  carry 
out  experiments  behind  a  protective  wall.  The 
magic  hands  which  are  thus  operated  from  a  dis- 
tance are  almost  as  skillful  as  the  human  hand  it- 
self. But  I  must  give  a  word  of  caution,  not  to 
warn  you  against  possible  dangers  of  the  terrific 
radiation  or  poisoning — which,  in  fact,  is  present 
when  this  apparatus  is  used.  This  warning  does 
not  concern  any  possible  dangers  from  radioac- 
tivity or  poisoning.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  must 
warn  you  that  what  you  will  see  are  harmless 
models. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  use  of  some  of  the  radio- 
active products  of  an  atom  pile  as  a  substitute  for 
a  Roentgen  tube.  Let  me  remind  this  audience 
of  the  significance  of  the  great  discovery  made  by 
Roentgen  when  he  was  professor  at  Wurzburg  in 
the  last  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  news  of 
this  great  discovery  was  soon  broadcast  to  the 
world,  and  rapidly  physicians  realized  that  the 
medical  profession  had  been  given  a  most  valu- 
able tool.  This  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
radium,  which  is  used  for  very  special  purposes, 
particularly  in  the  therapy  of  cancer.  Today  the 
reactor  has  given  us  a  whole  series  of  radioactive 
elements  which,  even  in  small  quantities,  are  more 
than  a  complete  substitute  for  Roentgen  and 
radium  radiations.  When  you  visit  our  exhibi- 
tion, you  will  find  interesting  displays  showing 
the  use  of  radioactive  iodine  in  the  diagnosis  of 
thyroid  cancer  and  its  metastases  as  well  as  in  the 
localization  and  therapy  of  brain  tumors. 

Radioactive  Materials  in  Research 

Radioactive  materials  open  new  possibilities  not 
only  for  the  physician  but  also  for  the  scientific 
researcher  which  are  not  as  striking  but  may  be 
just  as  important.  The  use  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials in  scientific  research  is  difficult  to  explain 
in  nontechnical  words.  Some  of  these  materials 
are  called  tracers  because  they  enable  the  scientist 
to  follow  complicated  chemical  reactions  with 
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great  precision.  In  fact,  one  can  follow  these 
processes  with  the  Geiger  counter  very  much  the 
way  a  dog  follows  the  trace  of  a  rabbit  with  his 
nose.  This  comparison  may  be  made  clearer  by 
two  specific  examples.  Both  cases  show  how  a 
radioactive  element,  the  radioactive  form  of  car- 
bon, has  been  involved  in  the  solving  of  secrets  of 
nature. 

I  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  first  case,  as 
one  set  of  experiments  in  this  field  was  described 
in  a  paper  published  in  1941  which  carried  my 
name  among  others,  although  my  own  contribu- 
tion to  this  work  was  small.  In  those  days  radio- 
active carbon  could  be  made  only  in  very  small 
quantities  and  with  great  difficulties  in  the  labora- 
tories. Today  it  is  produced  in  relatively  large 
quantities  like  many  other  radioactive  materials, 
and  production  costs  are  considerably  lower.  In 
this  initial  experiment  carbon  dioxide  was  used 
which  contained  radioactive  carbon  and  was  there- 
fore radioactive  itself.  In  experiments  with  living 
animal  tissue  a  very  surprising  discovery  was 
made:  Some  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  absorbed 
by  this  tissue  and  converted  into  sugar-like  carbo- 
hydrates. Many  of  you  will  think  that  this  was 
hardly  a  revolutionary  discovery.  In  fact,  this 
observation  was  so  unexpected  that  the  experi- 
menters felt  at  first  they  must  have  made  an  error ; 
for  according  to  one  of  the  basic  postulates  of 
biochemistry,  animal  tissue  could  not  assimilate 
carbon  dioxide  but  rather  produce  it  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  carbohydrates.  It  was  another  accepted 
postulate  that  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  by  a 
living  cell  and  its  conversion  to  a  carbohydrate 
only  took  place  in  green  plants  under  the  influence 
of  light. 

These  postulates  have  now  been  shown  to  be 
completely  false.  Many  animal  and  plant  cells 
convert  carbon  dioxide  into  sugar,  and  each  step 
in  this  process  has  been  followed  in  considerable 
detail  by  following  the  trace  of  the  radioactive  car- 
bon. I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  more  of  the 
details,  fascinating  as  these  details  and  their  con- 
sequences are  for  the  scientist.  Let  me  just  give 
you  the  conclusion  reached  on  the  basis  of  these 
experiments :  Green  plants  convert  carbon  dioxide 
into  carbohydrates  under  the  influence  of  light; 
many  animal  tissues  are  able  to  accomplish  the 
same  transformation,  the  required  energy  pro- 
vided by  the  oxidation  of  some  other  sugars  to 
carbon  dioxide. 
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Relation  to  Archeology 

Now  let  me  jump  from  biochemistry  to  arche- 
ology. One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which 
often  faces  the  archeologist  is  the  dating  of  an- 
cient discoveries.  The  second  example  I  want  to 
describe  to  you  illustrates  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  most  recent  applications  of  radioactiv- 
ity. Here,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  with 
an  artificially  produced  radioactive  material  but 
rather  with  one  that  is  found  in  nature.  This 
method  was  developed  by  an  American  physical 
chemist,  Willard  F.  Libby,  of  Chicago  University. 

In  the  upper  atmosphere  a  small  percentage  of 
nitrogen  is  constantly  being  transmuted  into  ra- 
diocarbon through  the  bombardment  with  cosmic 
rays.  The  percentage  of  this  radiocarbon  in  the 
atmosphere  is  unbelievably  small  and  at  the  same 
time  constant :  one  atom  of  radioactive  carbon  to 
1,000  billion  atoms  of  ordinary  carbon.  The  ra- 
diocarbon is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide,  which 
is  absorbed  by  plants  together  with  ordinary,  non- 
radioactive carbon  dioxide.  Thus,  radioactive 
carbon  gets  into  the  tissues  of  all  living  organisms 
in  the  same  relative  quantities  as  mentioned  be- 
fore :  one  atom  of  radioactive  carbon  to  1,000  bil- 
lion atoms  of  ordinary  carbon  dioxide. 

Thus,  when  a  plant  or  animal  dies,  the  amount 
of  radioactivity  in  its  tissues,  which  is  extremely 
small,  corresponds  to  that  in  the  atmosphere.  Af- 
ter about  5,500  years — the  so-called  half  life  of 
radioactive  carbon  dioxide — half  of  the  carbon 
14  has  undergone  decomposition  and  its  radio- 
activity is  thus  only  half  of  what  it  was  initially. 
After  about  11,000  years  it  is  only  one-quarter,  and 
so  on.  Accordingly,  by  determining  the  radio- 
activity of  any  matter  containing  carbon  dioxide, 
one  can  determine  how  many  years  ago  it  acquired 
the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere. 

I  must  point  out  that  these  measurements  are 
extremely  difficult  and  can  only  be  carried  out  with 
instruments  of  the  utmost  sensitivity.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  possible  to  date  archeological  discoveries 
that  are  from  1,000  to  20,000  years  old  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  about  200  years. 

The  accuracy  of  this  method  of  radiocarbon  dat- 
ing was  checked  by  measuring  the  radioactivity 
of  a  piece  of  wood  taken  from  the  inside  of  one 
of  our  giant  California  sequoia  trees.  The  age  of 
this  tree  was  known  accurately  through  the  num- 
ber of  its  annual  rings. 

One  of  the  interesting  conclusions  that  have  been 


reached  is  that  the  last  glaciation  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  occurred  about  11,000  years  ago 
and  that  the  famous  cave  paintings  in  the  Lascoux 
cave  near  Montignac  in  France  are  about  15,000 
years  old.  Linen  wrappings  from  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  which  were  recently 
found  in  Israel,  were  determined  to  be  about  1,900 
years  old. 

If  you  have  understood  my  explanations,  you 
will  have  noticed  that  the  two  examples  that  I 
gave  you  are  actually  closely  connected.  Both 
have  in  common  the  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide 
by  organic  tissue.  As  a  former  professor  I  have 
a  weakness  for  practical  illustration.  We  have 
here  a  Geiger  counter.  I  do  not  want  to  describe 
this  instrument  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
reveals  the  presence  of  radioactive  radiation.  If 
this  rose  had  been  grown  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining radioactive  carbon  dioxide  or  with  the 
use  of  radioactive  fertilizer,  it  would  itself  radiate 
and  affect  a  Geiger  counter. 

Unfortunately,  it  would  take  too  long  for  a 
plant  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide  for  anyone  to  dem- 
onstrate such  a  transformation  in  the  course  of  a 
single  lecture,  but  I  am  going  to  place  this  rose 
in  water  containing  a  radioactive  phosphorus  com- 
pound. Perhaps  later  I  shall  see  whether  or  not 
I  can  convince  you  that  there  has  been  any  assim- 
ilation of  the  radioactive  material.  Long  ago  I 
learned  to  be  cautious  about  doing  experiments 
before  audiences.  In  the  days  when  I  was  a  chem- 
istry professor,  I  had  more  than  one  failure  in 
such  attempts.  What  I  predicted  sometimes  did 
not  come  to  pass.  On  one  such  occasion  an  elderly 
visitor  to  my  lectures  came  up  afterward  and  said, 
"Young  man,  you  would  do  better  as  a  lecture 
demonstrator  if  you  spoke  after  the  event  as  an 
historian  and  not  before  the  event  as  a  prophet" — 
a  piece  of  advice  which  I  must  say  has  stood  me  in 
good  turn  in  my  new  profession.  But  of  political 
matters  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  tonight. 

The  United  States  Government  is  contributing 
the  exhibit  entitled  "The  Atom"  to  the  annual  Ber- 
lin Industrial  Fair  because  in  the  United  States 
there  were  brought  to  a  focus  the  results  of  what 
may  be  thought  of  as  a  great  international  under- 
taking. One  may  well  consider  the  results 
achieved  in  the  last  15  years  as  a  great  accomplish- 
ment of  the  creative  human  spirit.  As  an  Ameri- 
can I  am  proud  of  the  part  American  scientists 
have  played.    And  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  re- 
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member  that  in  this  endeavor  they  worked  closely 
with  certain  great  scientists  who  were  refugees 
from  the  totalitarian  regimes  of  Europe  and  who 
found  asylum  in  America.  Let  me  name  here 
Szilard,  Wigner,  Teller,  Weisskopf,  and  Fermi. 

History  of  Atomic  Physics 

At  this  point  may  I  remind  you  of  some  of  the 
more  important  steps  in  the  history  of  atomic 
physics  in  this  century.  Radioactivity  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Frenchman  Becquerel  in  1896  and 
studied  thoroughly  by  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie 
who,  2  years  later,  discovered  and  isolated  radium. 
In  1919  the  English  physicist  Rutherford  trans- 
formed an  atomic  nucleus  for  the  first  time.  By 
bombarding  a  few  atoms  of  nitrogen  with  alpha 
particles — that  is,  nuclei  of  the  element  helium — 
he  succeeded  in  transforming  them  into  oxygen. 
The  next  decisive  step  was  the  discovery  of  neu- 
trons, this  electrically  neutral  particle  which  alone 
makes  possible  the  release  of  atomic  energy 
through  a  controlled  chain  reaction.  On  the  basis 
of  experiments  made  by  Booth  and  Becker  in  Ger- 
many in  1930  and  Irene  Curie  and  Frederic  Joliot 
in  France  in  1932,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
calculations,  the  Englishman  Chadwick  predicted 
the  existence  of  neutrons  and  then  proved  this 
experimentally. 

The  discovery  of  the  neutron  opened  a  new  chap- 
ter in  experimental  physics.  It  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  new  methods  which 
were  developed  in  a  field  which  we  have  already 
learned  to  call  neutron  physics.  The  bombard- 
ment of  elements  with  neutrons  provided  a  way 
of  carrying  out  many  transmutations.  The  bom- 
bardment of  the  element  with  the  greatest  atomic 
weight,  namely  uranium,  produced  some  strange 
effects  which  were  at  first  misinterpreted.  In 
January  1939,  Professor  Otto  Hahn  together  with 
Fritz  Strassmann  made  the  remarkable  discovery 
that  in  the  process  of  the  bombardment  of  uranium 
with  neutrons  there  appeared  elements  of  about 
half  the  atomic  weight  of  the  original  uranium. 
This  discovery  was  made  here  in  Berlin,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  Professor  Hahn  is  with  us  here 
in  this  city  tonight. 

This  discovery  of  Hahn  and  Strassmann  was 
quickly  made  known  to  the  scientific  world  and 
set  up  an  intellectual  chain  reaction  in  which  the 
names  of  Frisch,  Meitner,  Bohr,  and  Fermi  are 
particularly  connected.    In  the  United  States  the 


news  spread  by  word  of  mouth  that  in  all  prob- 
ability what  was  at  hand  was  an  atomic  fission. 
This  was  soon  verified  by  experiments  in  many 
laboratories.  Within  a  year  more  than  a  hundred 
experimental  papers  had  been  published.  By  the 
beginning  of  1940  it  was  clear  that  one  of  the 
uranium  isotopes  would  undergo  atomic  fission 
when  bombarded  with  neutrons  and  in  the  process 
liberate  more  neutrons.  Thus,  the  possibility  of  a 
chain  reaction  on  a  large  scale  had  to  be  considered. 
It  seemed  that  man  was  on  the  verge  of  demon- 
strating what  Einstein  had  predicted  more  than 
35  years  before — namely,  that  matter  could  be  con- 
verted into  energy. 

In  the  meantime  Europe  had  gone  to  war. 
American,  English,  and  Canadian  scientists — with 
generous  assistance  of  American  industry — began 
to  work  feverishly,  mostly  on  American  soil,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  how  to  release  atomic  energy 
on  a  large  scale.  What  these  scientists  accom- 
plished can  truly  be  called  a  miracle  of  research. 
Once  again,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  atomic  bomb 
but  to  the  enormous  collective  scientific  achieve- 
ment that  the  solution  of  the  thousandfold  prob- 
lems of  releasing  atomic  energy  on  a  large  scale 
required.  On  the  basis  of  experiments  with  mat- 
ter available  only  in  such  minuscule  quantities 
that  they  could  not  be  made  visible  even  with  the 
best  of  microscopes,  computations  were  made  with 
the  aid  of  extrapolation  leading  up  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  atomic  pile.  The  enlargement  fac- 
tor involved  amounted  to  about  10  billion. 

As  an  organic  chemist  dealing  with  the  reac- 
tions of  molecules  I  must  confess  that  I  was  highly 
skeptical  when  my  friends  the  physicists  first  told 
me  of  their  plans.  They  proposed  to  release 
atomic  energy  by  the  fission  of  a  kind  of  uranium 
which  constitutes  only  approximately  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  natural  uranium.  This  isotope 
known  as  U-235  they  considered  to  be  the  best  fuel 
for  a  controlled  chain  reaction.  In  order  to  raise 
the  probability  of  the  fission  of  this  isotope  they 
proposed  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  liberated  neu- 
trons by  having  the  equivalent  of  a  break.  Ac- 
cording to  the  physicists'  calculations  it  would  be 
possible  to  control  a  chain  reaction  if  uranium  and 
a  so-called  moderator  designed  to  slow  down  the 
fast  neutron  were  piled  up  in  layers.  Such  a  con- 
struction came  to  be  known  as  an  atomic  pile.  Ac- 
cording to  theory  it  seemed  certain  a  minimum 
mass  of  uranium — the  critical  mass — would  be 
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needed  before  the  chain  reaction  became  self- 
sustaining,  but  the  exact  size  of  this  critical  mass 
could  not  then  be  calculated  accurately.  And 
when  plans  for  an  atomic  pile  were  first  drawn 
up  in  1942,  one  did  not  know  whether  it  would 
have  to  be  the  size  of  a  table  or  as  large  as  a  foot- 
ball stadium.  In  our  exhibition  you  will  find  a 
full-size  replica  of  a  typical  so-called  graphite  re- 
actor not  unlike  the  first  one  built  in  Chicago. 


A  Triumph  of  Man's  Mind 

I  am  very  much  tempted  at  this  time  to  speak  in 
more  detail  not  only  of  the  model  of  the  reactor 
which  you  will  see  but  of  the  other  models  which 
are  shown  in  our  exhibition.  But  since  you  will 
all  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  things  for 
yourself,  I  shall  not  speak  further  about  the  exhi- 
bition. Rather  let  me,  in  conclusion,  return  to  the 
title  I  have  given  to  this  lecture,  namely  "Nuclear 
Physics,  A  Triumph  of  Man's  Mind."  In  so  do- 
ing, I  am  clearly  drawing  your  attention  to  the 
pure  scientific  aspects  of  the  whole  undertaking, 
and  in  this  connection  an  old  story  comes  to  mind. 
A  distinguished  German  theoretical  physicist  was 
once  asked  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  relation  between 
pure  and  applied  physics.  His  speech  was  very 
brief.  He  said:  "The  relation  is  very  simple — 
the  two  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  each 
other." 

That  he  had  slightly  oversimplified  the  situa- 
tion, I  hardly  need  to  point  out  this  evening. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  has  point  here  tonight,  for 
some  of  my  listeners  may  have  forgotten,  as  they 
have  listened  to  the  mass  of  technical  details  I  have 
expounded,  the  exciting  development  of  the  basic 
scientific  ideas.  For  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
this  evening  on  the  significance  of  the  new  discov- 
eries in  the  field  of  nuclear  physics  for  everyday 
life.  When  you  visit  our  exhibition  you  will  see 
for  yourselves  the  benefits  that  have  arisen  for 
mankind  out  of  the  scientific  developments  of  the 
last  20  years.  Artificially  radioactive  materials 
are  used  today,  and  will  be  used  even  more  in  the 
future,  in  medicine,  in  agriculture,  and  in  innu- 
merable other  scientific  fields.  I  need  not  delve 
into  the  immense  possibilities  arising  out  of  the 
production  of  energy  and  heat  by  controlled  chain 
reaction.  But  let  us  forget  the  practical  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the 
development  of  nuclear  physics  in  the  same  spirit 


as  we  would  listen  to  a  symphony  or  an  opera,  or 
gaze  at  an  architectural  monument,  or  look  at  a 
painting. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  layman  to  realize  to 
what  extent  the  entire  history  of  nuclear  physics 
has  been  the  result  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  many  men  from  many  nations 
and  through  many  periods  of  history.  I  am  not 
referring  primarily  to  the  fact  that  after  1940  a 
large  group  of  scientists  worked  together  day  by 
day.  I  am  thinking  rather  of  what  may  be  called 
the  unconscious  intellectual  collaboration  of  scien- 
tists who  worked  independently  over  many  years. 
The  people  I  have  referred  to  in  this  lecture  must 
be  regarded  as  forming  only  the  last  link  in  a 
great  chain  of  scientists  who  have  been  concerned 
with  the  structure  of  matter  and  the  relation  of 
matter  and  energy.  It  is  the  work  of  this  whole 
host  of  scientists  who  have  developed  new  con- 
cepts and  tested  them  by  experiment  that  has  laid 
the  solid  foundations,  the  results  of  which  have 
come  to  a  climax  in  our  controlled  release  of  atomic 
energy. 

The  nonscientist  often  believes  erroneously  that 
such  material  achievements  as  the  release  of  atomic 
energy  are  the  results  solely  of  experimental  work 
and  of  engineering  skill.  He  sometimes  imagines 
that  the  experimenters  pursue  their  goal  by  a  mere 
trial  and  error  method.  Such  an  idea  is  com- 
pletely false.  The  example  of  Einstein's  famous 
formula  relating  energy  and  matter  serves  to  show 
the  significance  of  new  ideas  of  a  highly  theoret- 
ical nature.  Indeed,  new  concepts  are  often  con- 
siderably more  important  than  the  results  of  ex- 
periments, and  in  fact  many  important  discoveries 
of  an  experimental  nature  are  the  result  of  new 
conceptual  developments.  Scientific  theories  are 
best  regarded  as  guiding  lines  which  indicate  to 
the  scientist  a  fruitful  line  of  experimentation. 
In  the  extraordinary  and  totally  unexpected  de- 
velopments of  nuclear  physics,  mathematics  has 
played  a  decisive  role,  for  example. 

I  have  used  the  word  unexpected  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  advisedly.  For  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating aspects  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  atomic  energy  comes  to  light  when  one  remem- 
bers what  was  said  a  short  time  ago  by  the  best 
informed  scientists  about  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse. You  will  find  on  the  exhibition  wall  a  defi- 
nition of  an  atom  which  goes  back  to  the  early 
Greeks  and  which  would  have  been  subscribed  to 
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by  all  scientists  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  This  is  the  definition  that  the  atom  is  a 
particle  which  cannot  be  split  any  further.  Now 
we  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  the  illogical  state- 
ment that  nuclear  physicists  are  concerned,  among 
other  things,  with  the  splitting  of  something  that 
cannot  be  further  divided — namely,  an  atom. 

Today,  most  of  us  take  for  granted  that  a  chain 
reaction  involving  uranium  can  bring  about  the 
liberation  of  energy  by  the  conversion  of  matter 
into  energy,  and  we  glibly  say  that  this  is  but  a 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Einstein's  famous 
formula,  "Energy  equals  mass  times  the  square 
of  the  speed  of  light."  Indeed,  the  repetition  of 
this  formula  even  in  the  daily  press  has  made  it 
almost  a  household  word.  But  let  me  remind  you 
of  what  an  outstanding  physicist  of  two  genera- 
tions ago  said  about  the  same  subject.  I  quote  from 
a  lecture  of  Professor  Tate  in  1876 :  "The  grand 
test  of  the  reality  of  what  we  call  matter — the 
proof  that  it  has  an  objective  existence — is  its  inde- 
structibility and  uncreatability,  if  the  term  may  be 
used,  by  any  process  at  the  command  of  man." 
And  describing  how  the  chemist  can  count  on  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  of  matter  at  the  end  of  a 
series  of  chemical  transformations  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  lecture  concluded :  "This,  then,  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  great  test  of  the  objective 
reality  of  matter." 

I  should  be  trespassing  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  lecture  if  I  attempted  to  discuss  the  impact  of 
the  developments  of  the  new  physics  on  the  basic 
postulates  of  the  philosopher.  I  would  like  only 
to  point  out  the  revolutionary  effects  of  the  whirl- 
wind development  of  nuclear  physics  on  some  of 
the  basic  premises  of  our  thinking,  and  I  am  using 
revolutionary  not  in  the  sense  of  a  rebellion  against 
the  past  but  in  order  to  emphasize  the  breathtaking 
speed  with  which  the  human  spirit  has  been  able  to 
pile  one  new  thought  and  one  new  discovery  upon 
the  other. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  and 
awe  for  what  the  human  spirit  can  accomplish  that 
I  ask  you  to  enter  the  doors  of  the  American  ex- 
hibit on  the  atom. 

The  history  of  the  last  300  years  is  a  proud  rec- 
ord of  what  human  beings  can  accomplish  through 
the  manipulation  of  ideas.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
flowering  of  the  creative  powers  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. In  this  troubled  period  of  history  under 
the  shadow  of  fusion  and  fission  bombs,  we  do 


well  to  stress  this  phase  of  modern  life.  To  have 
constructed  a  great  fabric  of  new  concepts  and 
conceptual  schemes,  arising  from  experimental  ob- 
servation and  fruitful  beyond  measure  of  new  ex- 
l^eriments,  is  an  achievement  which,  as  long  as 
there  is  recorded  history,  must  be  regarded  with 
the  greatest  admiration.  Like  the  Parthenon  and 
the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  scientific 
theories  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  stand  as 
witnesses  to  what  the  human  spirit  can  accomplish. 
With  such  thoughts  in  mind,  I  now  declare  the 
American  portion  of  the  Berlin  Industrial  Fair 
open,  since  I  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  official  opening  tomorrow  at  the 
appointed  time. 


Exchange  of  Messages 
on  Trieste  Accord 

On  October  5  President  Eisenhower  sent  mes- 
sages of  congratulations  on  the  Trieste  accord  to 
Luigi  Einaudi,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Italy, 
and  Marshal  Josip  Broz-Tito,  President  of  the 
Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  On 
October  9  the  President  received  replies  to  these 
messages.     Texts  of  the  four  messages  follow: 

President  Eisenhower  to  President  Einaudi 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you  my  profound  gratifica- 
tion and  that  of  the  American  people  at  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  on  the  delicate  Tri- 
este problem.  This  agreement,  worked  out 
through  long  months  of  difficult  but  friendly  and 
constructive  endeavor,  gives  testimony  to  the  far- 
sighted  statesmanship  and  good  will  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Italy.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  and 
expectation  that  this  arrangement  will  usher  in  a 
new  era  of  fruitful  collaboration  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  and  security  not  only  of 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  but  of  all  the  free  nations 
of  Europe.  We  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  this  fine 
example  of  the  ability  of  neighbor  nations  ami- 
cably to  settle  extremely  difficult  questions  will  be 
highly  reassuring  to  our  own  peoples  and  those 
of  friendly  nations  throughout  the  world. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations at  the  efforts  which  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Italian  government  have  exerted 
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to  make  possible  this  agreement  which  has  so  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  possibility  of  maintain- 
ing peace  in  the  world. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President  Einaudi  to  President  Eisenhower 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
has  personally  delivered  the  message  you  have  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  the  moment  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  agreement  on  the  problem  of  Trieste  and  I 
wish  not  to  delay  in  telling  you  how  gratifying  is 
for  me  this  most  valuable  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  the  American  people  and  their 
President  have  welcomed  the  event. 

You  have  stressed  the  farsighted  and  construc- 
tive spirit  that  has  animated  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment during  this  arduous  diplomatic  issue  and 
have  availed  yourself  of  the  understanding 
reached  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  to  reaffirm 
your  confidence  in  a  fruitful  cooperation  of  the 
two  bordering  nations  and  in  the  help  that  the 
mutual  relations  among  all  peoples  will  derive 
from  it. 

The  agreement  arrived  at  by  my  country  will 
not  fail,  as  you  say,  to  have  profound  and  favor- 
able repercussions  on  the  happier  future  of  a 
peaceful  and  strongly  united  Europe. 

In  assuring  you  that  Italy  is  well  aware  of  the 
friendly  contribution  brought  by  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Trieste,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
name  also  of  the  Italian  Government,  for  the 
noble  expressions  contained  in  your  message, 
while  I  beg  you  to  believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ltjigi  Einaudi 

President  Eisenhower  to  Marshal  Tito 

Permit  me  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
personally  to  extend  my  warm  congratulations  to 
you  and  to  the  other  members  of  your  govern- 
ment at  the  achievement  of  an  agreement  on  the 
Trieste  problem.  This  agreement,  worked  out 
with  good  will,  patience  and  unremitting  en- 
deavor, reflects  honor  upon  your  government,  for 
the  broad,  farsighted  statesmanship  which  has 
made  this  agreement  possible. 

I  am  sure  that  you  share  with  me  the  sense  of 
optimism  engendered  by  the  agreement.    All  of 


the  peoples  of  the  free  nations  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  American  people,  will  now  be  encouraged 
by  this  arrangement  which  opens  the  way  to 
greater  security  in  Southeastern  Europe  against 
any  possible  encroachment  and  fosters  the  hope 
that  improved  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Italy  will  enhance  the  general  welfare  and  peace 
in  Europe. 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you  my  deep  gratification  at 
this  accord  which  I  am  convinced  will  materially 
contribute  to  that  which  is  closest  to  our  hearts, 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  of  security  and  of  pros- 
perity in  the  world. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Marshal  Tito  to  President  Eisenhower 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  most  cordially  on  my 
behalf  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  Yugoslav  Government  for  the  extremely  warm 
congratulation  you  were  kind  enough  to  extend 
to  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  agreement  achieved 
on  the  Trieste  problem. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  great  efforts  in  this  matter  which  came 
particularly  to  expression  in  your  message  sent 
through  Mr.  Murphy  and  which  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  overcoming  of  the  last  obstacles  and 
to  the  reaching  of  an  agreement.  I  fully  share 
with  you  the  sense  of  optimism  that  this  agree- 
ment will  have  great  significance  both  for  the 
normalization  of  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Italy  and  for  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  se- 
curity, not  only  here  but  generally  in  Europe. 

I  wish  to  convince  you  that,  regardless  of  the 
sacrifices  Yugoslavia  has  made  for  this  agreement, 
I  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Yugoslav 
Government  feel  a  satisfaction  that  in  this  part  of 
Europe  a  problem  has  been  settled  which  had  wor- 
ried the  world. 


Assistant  Secretary  Robertson 
Visits  Formosa 

Press  release  569  dated  October  11 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
Walter  S.  Robertson  left  on  October  9  for  Taipei, 
Formosa,  where  he  will  confer  with  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment officials  on  current  and  prospective  U.S. 
aid  programs. 
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Mr.  Robertson  was  accompanied  by  Walter  P. 
McConaughy,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  and  by  Frank  L.  Tur- 
ner, who  is  in  charge  of  Chinese  aid  programs  for 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 


American  Ambassador  to  Cambodia 
Presents  Credentials 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  2 
White  House  Announcement 

Robert  M.  McClintock  presented  his  credentials 
as  American  Ambassador  to  Cambodia  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  Mr.  McClintock,  who  arrived  in  Phnom 
Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  on  September  30,  is 
the  first  resident  American  Ambassador  to  that 
country.  The  United  States,  which  has  recog- 
nized Cambodia  as  an  independent  country  since 
1950,  has  until  now  been  represented  by  an  Am- 
bassador resident  at  Saigon,  Viet-Nam,  who  served 
concurrently  as  Ambassador  to  Viet-Nam  and 
Cambodia  and  Minister  to  Laos.  A  charge  d'af- 
faires has  heretofore  been  resident  at  the  American 
Embassy  at  Phnom  Penh. 

The  assignment  of  a  resident  Ambassador  at 
Phnom  Penh  constitutes  further  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  completion  of  Cambodian 
independence  through  the  full  assumption  by 
Cambodia  of  the  powers  of  self-government. 

In  a  joint  communique  issued  at  Washington 
on  September  29  at  the  end  of  the  United  States- 
French  talks  on  Indochina,1  it  was  announced  that 
the  channel  for  French  and  United  States  economic 
aid,  budgetary  support,  and  other  assistance  to 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  would  be  direct 
to  each  state,  and  that  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives would  begin  discussions  soon  with  the 
respective  governments  of  the  three  states  regard- 
ing direct  aid. 

United  States  economic  assistance  to  Cambodia, 
as  well  as  to  Viet-Nam  and  Laos,  has  been  pro- 
vided directly  for  some  time.  United  States 
budgetary  support  for  the  Cambodian  armed 
forces  has  until  now  been  provided  through  the 
French  Government.  As  soon  as  arrangements 
can  be  made,  budgetary  support  will  henceforth 
be  provided  directly  to  the  Government  of  Cam- 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  534. 
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bodia.  The  Cambodian  Government  is  in  full  ac- 
cord with  this  decision  to  provide  assistance 
through  direct  channels. 


President's  Message 

When  he  "presented  his  credentials,  Ambassador 
McClintock  delivered  the  following  message  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
King  of  Cambodia. 

Your  Majesty  :  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  watched  with  concern  and  admiration  the 
struggle  of  Cambodia  against  unwarranted  Com- 
munist aggression.  The  United  States  is  happy 
that  Cambodia  has  reaffirmed  its  independence  and 
that  your  Kingdom  is  in  a  position  now  to  under- 
take a  course  which  will  secure  that  sovereign  free- 
dom for  which  your  people  fought. 

At  this  time  when  Cambodia  has  so  convincingly 
demonstrated  its  independence  and  its  stern  deter- 
mination to  maintain  that  independence,  I  desire 
Your  Majesty  to  know  that  my  Government  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  ways  in  which  our  two  coun- 
tries can  more  effectively  cooperate  in  the  joint 
task  of  stemming  the  threats  facing  your  terri- 
tories and  maintaining  peace  and  prosperity  in 
your  Kingdom. 

With  assurances  of  my  personal  esteem  and  high 
regard, 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

FOA  Sends  Flood  Relief  to  Nepal 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
September  27  announced  a  program  to  alleviate 
suffering  among  the  stricken  people  of  Nepal, 
where  recent  floods  combined  with  an  earthquake 
have  left  approximately  1,000  dead  and  more  than 
132,000  homeless. 

Dr.  Alexander  Langmuir,  Chief,  Epidemic  Con- 
trol Programs,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  is  now 
in  Nepal  making  an  on-the-spot  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  full  extent  of  the  assistance  needed.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  communication  facilities  in 
the  country,  air  reconnaissance  of  the  disaster 
areas  has  been  authorized. 

Meantime,  Foa  has  authorized  an  emergency  ex- 
penditure of  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of  such  badly 
needed  supplies  as  vaccines  and  antibiotics,  par- 
ticularly for  waterborne  diseases. 
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by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


President  Eisenhower  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  this  year  affirmed  that  "In  the  world  as  a 
whole,  the  United  Nations,  admittedly  still  in  a 
state  of  evolution,  means  much  to  the  United 
States.  It  has  given  uniquely  valuable  services  in 
many  places  where  violence  threatened.  It  is  the 
only  real  world  forum  where  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  international  presentation  and  re- 
buttal." 

At  times,  nations  may  seem  to  use  this  interna- 
tional forum  of  the  United  Nations  to  stress  dis- 
agreements. Differences  of  viewpoint  are  some- 
times expressed  in  harsh  terms  which  are  dramatic 
and  make  the  headlines.  Yet  the  function  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  forum  is  of  great  value.  It 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  safety  valve  which 
serves  to  reduce  pressures.  The  airing  of  disputes 
through  debate  often  reduces  the  risk  of  resort  to 
force.  Moreover,  a  basic  principle  familiar  to 
democratic  countries  is  that  in  the  long  run  free 
debate  exposes  falsehoods.  The  discussions  in  the 
General  Assembly  last  November  were  invaluable 
in  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  Communist 
charges  that  the  United  States  Air  Force  had  em- 
ployed germ  warfare  in  Korea.  A  distinguished 
representative  of  the  medical  profession,  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Mayo,  outlined  with  great  skill  how  the 
Communists  have  perverted  the  use  of  the  "condi- 
tioned reflex"  technique  to  obtain  false  testimony 
from  prisoners.2  The  General  Assembly,  repre- 
senting world  opinion  and  recognizing  the  empti- 
ness of  the  Communist  allegations,  strongly  con- 
demned the  charges. 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation at  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  on  Oct.  11  (press  release  563 
dated  Oct.  8). 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9, 1953,  p.  641. 
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However,  the  United  Nations  is  far  more  than 
an  effective  and  unique  world  forum.  It  is,  in  the 
words  of  the  President,  "sheer  necessity"  and  "a 
place  where  the  nations  of  the  world  can,  if  they 
have  the  will,  take  collective  action  for  peace  and 
justice." 

Before  the  Minnesota  Medical  Association  last 
June,  I  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing  at  length 
the  accomplishments  of  the  United  Nations  in  op- 
posing aggression,  in  peaceful  settlements  of  dis- 
putes, and  in  setting  up  machinery  which  helps  to 
secure  and  maintain  the  peace.3  At  that  time,  I 
also  referred  briefly  to  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  specialized  agencies  in  the  social  and 
economic  fields.  Since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  and  other  peace-loving  nations  have  taken 
the  lead  in  developing  a  number  of  specialized 
technical  agencies  within  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem. The  work  of  these  specialized  agencies  makes 
headlines  only  infrequently;  yet  it  is  as  truly  a 
part  of  cooperative  international  action  for  peace 
as  are  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  itself  to 
which  I  have  already  briefly  referred.  In  the 
longer  term,  these  agencies — the  World  Health 
Organization  (Who),  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (Fao),  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco),  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(Ilo),  and  others — may  perform  work  of  great 
importance  in  removing  the  root-causes  of  war. 

The  Vicious  Cycle 

Throughout  history,  most  of  mankind  has  been 
diseased,  hungry,  and  poorly  housed.  For  6  out 
of  10  human  beings — for  9  out  of  10  in  many  eco- 


*  Ibid.,  June  28, 1954,  p.  976. 
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nomically  underdeveloped  areas — these  remain 
the  normal  conditions  of  life  today.  As  a  result, 
the  stability  of  half  the  world  is  menaced  by  a 
vicious  social  and  economic  cycle.  Poor  health 
means  lower  productivity;  lower  productivity 
means  a  lower  standard  of  living ;  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  means  less  food,  education,  and 
poorer  living  conditions ;  these,  in  turn,  mean  poor 
health.    Thus  the  cycle  of  misery  is  completed. 

The  peoples  to  whom  these  conditions  are  a  grim 
reality  are  ever  more  aware  that  modern  tech- 
nology in  economically  advanced  countries  pro- 
vides a  healthier  and  vastly  more  abundant  life. 
Communist  propagandists  are,  of  course,  exploit- 
ing this  situation  by  claiming  that  communism 
alone  provides  the  solution.  Unless  this  destruc- 
tive cycle  in  economically  underdeveloped  areas  is 
broken,  mounting  tensions  may  rend  the  world  in 
conflict. 

This  situation  gives  an  immediate  urgency  to 
article  55  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  under 
which  member  states  agree  to  take  joint  and  sepa- 
rate action  to  promote  higher  standards  of  living 
and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress. 
The  specialized  agencies  are  a  major  means  by 
which  nations  are  acting  jointly  to  these  ends. 
You,  as  experts  in  public  health,  are  aware  that 
the  World  Health  Organization  is  among  the  fore- 
most in  contributing  toward  breaking  the  vicious 
circle  I  have  described  and  thus  helping  to  eradi- 
cate the  social  and  economic  causes  of  war. 

The  continuing  achievements  of  Who  can  be 
evaluated  in  either  economic  and  material  or  in 
psychological  and  spiritual  terms.  I  shall  refer 
only  briefly  to  the  former  aspect,  but  I  should  like 
to  discuss  more  fully  the  psychological  aspect. 

Since  the  creation  of  Who,  there  have  been  many 
favorable  references  to  its  accomplishments 
measured  in  terms  of  material  or  economic  gain. 
A  recent  example  is  contained  in  the  current  Who 
Newsletter  (October- November  1954).  Afghani- 
stan, with  Who  assistance,  is  now  well  on  the  way 
to  nationwide  control  of  malaria,  a  disease  which 
each  year  has  sapped  the  health  and  economic 
productivity  of  one-quarter  of  its  population.  By 
next  year,  Afghan  nationals,  trained  by  the  Who 
team,  will  be  able  to  continue  their  national 
malaria-control  campaign  without  further  aid 
from  international  workers.  For  one-quarter  of 
the  population  of  that  country,  a  crushing  burden 
on  productivity  will  be  lifted  for  the  first  time. 


What  this  may  mean  economically  can  be  seen  from 
the  results  of  malaria-control  campaigns  in  nearby 
countries  where,  in  some  areas,  crop  productivity 
has  increased  by  one-third. 

These  material  results,  multiplied  many  times 
over  in  the  many  countries  which  Who  is  assisting 
with  a  wide  range  of  health  activities,  are  already 
helping  impressively  to  break  the  destructive  cycle 
of  disease  and  poverty. 

Psychological  Contributions  of  WHO 

The  psychological  or  spiritual  contributions  of 
Who  to  world  peace  are  less  tangible  than  the  eco- 
nomic contributions  and  so  far  have  received  far 
less  attention.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in 
the  long  run  they  are  more  fundamental,  for  they 
deal  with  men's  minds.  Who,  like  other  special- 
ized agencies,  is  promoting  democratic  and  not 
totalitarian  ways  of  life.  It  is  promoting  self- 
respect,  self-reliance,  and  freedom  for  the 
individual. 

Dr.  Leonard  Scheele,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  in  a  notable  address 
last  June  at  the  Midwest  Conference  on  World 
Health  sponsored  by  the  National  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, emphasized  the  importance  of  Who  as  "an 
application  of  democratic  principles."  From  my 
own  observations  of  the  work  of  Who,  I  heartily 
endorse  this  view.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Seventh  World  Health  Assembly  meeting  in  May 
of  this  year  elected  as  its  president  an  African, 
Dr.  Togba  of  Liberia.  Dr.  Togba  in  his  presiden- 
tial address  pointed  out  that  in  Who  "the  concept 
of  democracy  is  being  translated  into  action  with- 
out regard  to  size  or  development  of  a  country, 
race,  culture,  or  creed." 

The  structure  of  Who  reflects  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  organization.  Membership  is  open  to  all 
states  on  an  equal  basis.  All,  large  and  small,  may 
participate  with  equal  voting  rights  in  the  annual 
World  Health  Assemblies.  Moreover,  the  decen- 
tralized regional  structure  of  Who  has  enabled 
the  organization  to  be  even  more  responsive  to  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  member  states.  Who  is 
unique  among  international  agencies  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  makes  use  of  regional  offices  and  com- 
mittees. Nations  discuss  with  the  regional  office 
staffs  their  needs  for  various  types  of  Who  assist- 
ance. The  regional  committees  then  enable  nations 
and  territories  to  meet  on  an  area  basis  to  discuss 
their  health  needs  and  to  review  a  regional  health 
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program  and  budget.  Only  after  this  regional  re- 
view are  these  programs  submitted  to  Who  head- 
quarters for  integration  into  an  overall  annual 
program  and  budget  and  for  final  approval  or 
modification  by  the  World  Health  Assembly.  In 
this  way,  nations  participate  at  several  stages  in 
the  determination  of  Who  programs — individu- 
ally, at  the  regional  level,  and  on  a  world  scale. 

Who  is  implementing  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy not  only  in  its  organization  structure,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  but  likewise  in  its 
activities  and  programs.  Who  activities  are  help- 
ing to  build  effective  communication  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  By  "communication"  I 
mean  not  merely  the  modern  technological  means 
of  communication,  such  as  the  radio  and  airplane, 
but  the  man-to-man  exchange  of  ideas  and  accom- 
modation of  differences  which  are  the  basis  of 
understanding.  Through  this  process  the  Who 
activities  are  doing  something  to  surmount  the 
many  barriers — cultural,  political,  and  ideologi- 
cal— which  still  separate  nations  and  peoples. 
Many  Who  projects  illustrate  this. 

Take  as  a  typical  example  the  Who  malaria- 
control  team  in  Formosa.  In  addition  to  an 
American  entomologist,  there  are  on  that  team  a 
malariologist  from  Greece  and  a  sanitary  engineer 
from  the  Philippines.  Operating  as  a  team,  these 
technicians  are  performing  outstanding  work  in 
helping  the  people  and  government  of  Nationalist 
China  to  control  the  menace  of  malaria.  More 
than  that,  they  are  demonstrating  together  that 
democracy  in  action  translates  itself  into  better 
understanding,  education,  and  improved  health 
and  living  conditions. 

Altogether,  the  Who  staff  is  composed  of  700 
health  experts  from  50  countries,  including  about 
100  from  the  United  States.  They  are  sharing 
common  tasks  and  common  interests  and  are  work- 
ing toward  common  objectives.  They  are  learning 
to  understand  each  other's  viewpoints  and  to  live 
harmoniously  in  a  world  which  technology  has 
shrunk  so  that  we  are  all  neighbors. 

Who  technicians,  whether  at  headquarters  or  on 
field  projects,  are  likewise  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  peoples  they  are  helping  and  are  identify- 
ing themselves  with  the  needs  of  these  peoples. 
But  this  is,  of  course,  a  two-way  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  throughout  the  economically  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  the  villager,  the 
farmer,  and  the  artisan  are  discovering  that  co- 


operative international  action  can  achieve  tangible 
benefits  for  them  in  their  own  lives. 

"Mr.  Who" 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  resist  retelling  an 
amusing  but  pertinent  story  about  the  World 
Health  Organization,  which  is  known  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  "Who."  An  Indian  doctor 
working  on  malaria  control  in  a  remote  village  in 
Northern  Thailand  asked  the  local  head  man  a  few 
questions:  Had  he  heard  of  Mr.  Nehru?  "No." 
Had  he  heard  of  President  Eisenhower?  "No." 
Had  he  heard  of  the  U.N.?  "No."  Had  he  heard 
of  Who?  "Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Who  is  the  man  who 
sprayed  my  house,  and  we  have  had  no  more  sick 
babies — very  good  man." 

This  incident,  which  has  been  multiplied  many 
times  over,  illustrates  how  the  work  of  Who  and 
other  specialized  agencies  gets  to  the  grass  roots 
and  effectively  helps  the  common  man.  More- 
over, the  peoples  of  underdeveloped  areas  are  dis- 
covering, sometimes  for  the  first  time,  that  they, 
themselves,  can  actively  participate  in  measures 
to  improve  their  conditions  of  life.  A  mother  tak- 
ing her  child  to  a  rural  health  center,  where  she 
will  learn  the  elements  of  child  hygiene ;  or  a  vil- 
lage population  voluntarily  pooling  their  labor  to 
help  build  a  sanitary  well — these  apparently  in- 
significant events  actually  often  represent  a  new 
awakening  of  individual  and  community  initiative. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  intangible  accom- 
plishments of  Who.  They  are  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  organization;  in  the  bringing  together  of 
technicians  from  many  countries  to  work  with  the 
people  of  many  countries;  in  the  stimulation  of 
local  and  national  initiative.  They  add  up  to  the 
promotion  of  democratic  rather  than  totalitarian 
attitudes  and  processes.  They  are  helping  to  make 
possible  effective  communication,  a  genuine  meet- 
ing of  minds.  In  this  respect,  just  as  surely  as  in 
terms  of  economic  gains,  Who  is  helping  gradu- 
ally to  reduce  tensions  which  could  explode  into 
war.  It  is  not  a  rapid  process,  but  it  is  in  the  right 
direction — and  it  is  of  importance  for  the  security 
of  the  free  world  and  of  the  United  States. 

Today  I  have  dealt  mainly  with  Who  and  its 
achievements,  which  illustrate  how  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  system  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  removing  the  root  causes  of  war. 
This  work,  of  course,  must  be  coordinated.  It  is 
evident  that  Who  is  alive  to  the  need  for  continued 
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improvements  in  coordination,  as  shown  by  the 
words  of  the  Director-General,  Dr.  Candau,  in  his 
annual  report  on  the  work  of  Who  for  1953.4  He 
refers  to  "a  growing  awareness  in  all  of  us  of  the 
need  to  plan  Who's  role  in  promoting  world  health 
as  comprising  only  one  part — although  admittedly 
a  vital  and  central  one — of  the  general  framework 
of  all  national  and  international  efforts  to  improve 
social  and  economic  conditions  throughout  the 
world." 

Support  for  and  strengthening  of  all  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  system  and  strengthening 

4  U.  N.  doc.  E/2592  dated  May  4, 1954. 


of  the  free  world  are  integral  parts  of  United 
States  foreign  policy.  Addressing  the  ninth  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  only  last  month, 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  underlined 
the  wholehearted  belief  of  the  American  people  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter.5  This  charter,  he 
said,  "recognizes  that  peace  is  not  a  passive  con- 
cept but  a  call  to  action."  The  United  Nations 
system  is  meeting  this  call  to  action  for  peace,  and 
not  least  through  the  World  Health  Organization, 
which  is  mobilizing  resources  to  promote  the 
conditions  of  peace. 

6  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4, 1954,  p.  471. 
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U.S.  Views  on  Soviet  Disarmament  Proposal 


Speaking  before  the  General  Assembly  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  the  Soviet  Representative,  Andrei 
Vyshinsky,  introduced  a  disarmament  proposal 
which  he  requested  the  Assembly  to  add  to  its 
agenda.  On  October  6  the  Assembly  voted  unani- 
mously to  include  the  item,  and  on  October  11 
Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  began  de- 
bate on  the  Soviet  proposal.  Following  are  a  state- 
ment released  to  the  press  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly, 
following  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  speech  before  the  As- 
sembly; two  statements  in  Committee  I  by  U.S. 
Representative  James  J.  Wadsworth;  and  the  text 
of  the  Soviet  draft  resolution. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  LODGE 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1965  dated  September  30 

The  bulk  of  the  Vyshinsky  speech  was  a  violent 
attack,  filled  with  wild  inaccuracies,  on  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  smear  us  as  plotters  of  a 
preventive  war.  It  was  as  reckless  as  Secretary 
Dulles'  speech  was  moderate.1  The  world  knows 
President  Eisenhower  and  how  utterly  he  is  op- 


posed to  a  preventive  war.  The  world  will  there- 
fore repudiate  and  deplore  this  particularly  un- 
savory bit  of  Soviet  mudslinging. 

The  Vyshinsky  proposal  on  disarmament  will, 
of  course,  receive  our  careful  and  earnest  consid- 
eration. We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  proposal 
seems  to  denote  something  of  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  U.S.S.R.  toward  two  of  the  im- 
portant principles  which  the  United  States  has 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  the  Soviets  to  accept. 
These  are,  first,  that  nuclear  weapons,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces,  on  the  other,  are  all  related  parts  of  the 
total  picture  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
balanced  fashion;  second,  disarmament  must  be 
subject  to  effective  inspection  and  control  which 
will  protect  the  security  of  all  states. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  proposal  appears 
to  offer  more  hope  than  the  Soviet  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Malik  in  London  just  this  past 
summer  when  he  rejected  out  of  hand  the  British- 
French  memorandum,2  which  included  the  two  im- 
portant principles  I  have  just  mentioned. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  471. 
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1  Ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  182. 
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Of  course,  the  decisive  test  is  how  far  the  Soviet 
Union  has  really  moved  from  its  previous  rigid 
position  on  disarmament.  We  shall  get  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  when  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  pro- 
posal is  studied  and  discussed  in  detail.  Mean- 
time, I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  United  States 
will  consider  this  proposal  objectively  and  with 
the  sincere  hope  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  real  step 
toward  a  comprehensive,  effective,  and  workable 
disarmament. 

STATEMENTS  BY  MR.  WADSWORTH 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1973  dated  October  12 

The  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
is  entering  its  ninth  year  of  activity — and  its  ninth 
year  of  hard  work  on  the  stubborn  problem  of 
disarmament.  All  these  years  of  discussion  have 
not  brought  forth  a  single  agreement  to  scrap  one 
gun  or  tank  or  bomb  or  to  discharge  one  soldier. 

People  all  over  the  world,  who  know  little  of 
world  politics,  know  this  disheartening  fact,  yet 
it  is  in  response  to  their  will  to  peace  that  we  con- 
tinue to  seek  a  solution.  Our  failure  in  the  past 
is  due  mainly  to  the  unhappy  fact  that  we  chose 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  armaments  in  a  period 
torn  with  conflict.  The  two  sides  locked  in  this 
conflict  have  not  been  disposed  to  trust  each  other. 
Least  of  all  has  it  seemed  wise  to  trust  the  side 
whose  extreme  secretiveness  is  a  part  of  its  way  of 
life. 

How  can  we  establish  the  mutual  trust  on  which 
disarmament  should  rest? 

We  submit  that  we  cannot  establish  trust  on 
either  side  by  demanding  and  repeating  "I  prom- 
ise— trust  me."  Trust  is  a  most  delicate  quality, 
and  it  cannot  be  shouted  into  existence.  In  a  mat- 
ter as  vital  as  armaments  we  can  establish  it  only 
if  both  sides  first  agree  on  a  fair  plan  of  action 
and  then  carry  out  each  step  of  that  plan  on  sched- 
ule and  in  plain  sight  of  each  other. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  task,  but  it  is  possible.  If 
it  is  carried  out  in  good  faith,  one  of  its  chief  re- 
sults will  be  the  growth  of  the  very  quality  of 
trust  whose  absence  has  paralyzed  our  efforts  up 
to  now. 

The  Basic  United  States  Position 

There  are  four  basic  ideas  which  have  animated 
the  United  States  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
disarmament  discussions  in  the  United  Nations. 

First,  the  United  States  wants  disarmament. 
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The  United  States  was  one  of  the  countries  which 
proposed  article  26  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
calling  for  "the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  with  the  least  di- 
version for  armaments  of  the  world's  human  and 
economic  resources."  We  want  disarmament  that 
will  disarm.  We  want  more  than  a  mere  toast 
where  states  clink  their  glasses  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  disarmament.  We  want  disarmament 
that  will  work. 

Second,  we  believe  that  there  is  more  than  one 
path  by  which  the  world  can  progress  toward 
disarmament.  Over  the  years  we  have  marked 
out  a  number  of  paths  on  any  or  all  of  which  we 
could  make  a  start  toward  disarmament :  control- 
ling atomic  energy ;  limiting  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Great  Powers ;  a  system  of  disclosure 
of  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments  with  veri- 
fication by  an  international  organ.  We  have 
always  recognized  that  it  is  impossible  to  solve 
this  problem  unless  all  the  Great  Powers  agree  on 
the  solution.  That  is  why  we  have  suggested 
many  avenues  of  discussion  in  the  hope  that,  even 
if  we  could  not  reach  full  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  least  we  could  narrow  the  dif- 
ferences that  separate  us.  That  has  been  our 
approach  in  the  past,  and  it  is  still  our  approach. 

Third,  we  want  the  world  to  be  rid  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  world  will  not  be  rid  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  merely  shouting  from  the  roof  tops 
that  they  are  prohibited  or  that  they  will  not  be 
used  while  one  nation  behind  its  Iron  Curtain 
continues  to  stockpile  them.  The  United  States 
is  not  going  to  use  atomic  weapons  or  any  other 
weapons  in  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  United  States  is  not  going  to  use 
atomic  weapons  or  any  other  weapons  except  in 
defense  against  aggression.  That  is  our  pledge, 
and  it  is  also  the  pledge  of  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations  including  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  That 
pledge,  however,  gives  security  to  no  one  so  long 
as  one  of  the  chief  countries  making  the  pledge 
has  its  Iron  Curtain  behind  which  it  can  prepare 
to  violate  its  pledge  without  fear  of  detection. 

Fourth,  we  want  world  peace.  We  know  that 
another  war  would  be  a  catastrophe.  We  recog- 
nize that  in  the  past  arms  races  have  preceded 
armed  attack  by  aggressor  nations.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  stop  an  arms  race  unless  all  the 
racers  stop  running,  and  we  cannot  know  whether 
all  the  racers  have  stopped  running  if  one  of  them 
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insists  on  running  on  a  concealed  track.  For  the 
free  world  to  stop  arming  while  the  Soviet  Union 
keeps  on  increasing  its  strength  would  be  an 
invitation  to  the  very  war  we  seek  to  avoid  and  to 
the  destruction  of  freedom. 

These  are  the  lessons  of  hard  experience.  We 
think  of  them  as  we  continue  our  search  for  a  dis- 
armament that  gives  security  to  all.  Thinking  of 
these  lessons,  we  hold  that  secure  disarmament  in 
a  world  without  trust  requires  two  things  above 
all. 

First,  it  must  cover  all  armaments  in  a  single 
plan — for  bayonets  and  high  explosives  are  still 
deadly  in  this  atomic  age. 

Second,  it  must  contain  safeguards  so  that  each 
side  actually  disarms  in  plain  sight  of  the  other, 
with  the  firm  certainty  that  all  pledges  are  being 
carried  out  every  step  of  the  way. 

We  believe  that  all  states  will  agree  generally 
with  these  principles.  Why  is  it  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  translate  these  principles  into  a 
workable  disarmament  program  ?  The  record  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee reveals  a  great  deal  on  this  subject.  Let 
us  now  discuss  it. 

The  Record  in  the  Disarmament  Commission  in  1954 

We  agree  with  the  Soviet  suggestion  that  as 
far  as  possible  we  should  forget  the  past,  and  we 
shall  therefore  devote  far  less  time  to  the  past 
than  did  the  Soviet  representative. 

The  disarmament  resolution  passed  by  the 
Eighth  General  Assembly  was  notable  for  its  sixth 
paragraph,  which  suggested  that  the  Disarmament 
Commission  study  the  desirability  of  establishing 
a  Subcommittee  consisting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  powers  principally  involved  to  seek  in 
private  an  acceptable  solution  and  report  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission.3 

Last  April  the  Disarmament  Commission,  in 
conformity  with  this  resolution,  set  up  such  a 
Subcommittee  consisting  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  This  Subcommittee  met  in  London,  in 
private  and  as  we  hoped,  free  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  propaganda.  Then  the  Subcommittee 
made  a  report  to  the  Disarmament  Commission.4 
As  a  part  of  its  report,  the  Subcommittee  made 


3  Ibid.,  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  838. 
*  Ibid.,  Aug.  2, 1954,  p.  177. 


public  the  entire  records  of  the  London  meetings. 
The  world  is  now  in  a  position  to  judge  the  prog- 
ress or  lack  of  progress  at  these  private  meetings 
and  to  determine  the  responsibility  for  their  suc- 
cess or  failure. 

The  plain  motive  of  the  Eighth  General  Assem- 
bly in  suggesting  once  again  private  meetings  of 
a  few  powers  was  to  produce  new  approaches  to 
disarmament — approaches  which  would  have  at 
least  some  hope  of  narrowing  the  differences  that 
have  separated  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  free 
world.  Let  us  examine  the  record  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  Five  to  see  to  what  extent  these 
hopes  were  fulfilled. 

At  the  very  first  meeting  the  Soviet  Union  sub- 
mitted a  disarmament  proposal,  but  it  was  not 
a  new  proposal.  It  was,  word  for  word,  the  pro- 
posal which  the  Soviet  Union  had  submitted  to 
the  Eighth  General  Assembly  and  which  the  As- 
sembly had  found  unacceptable.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  discouraging  start,  and  the  same  pattern 
prevailed  throughout  the  discussions.  The  rep- 
resentative of  New  Zealand,  in  the  Disarmament 
Commission  discussions  in  July,  aptly  character- 
ized the  Soviet  attitude  as  one  of  "stony  immo- 
bility." 

In  contrast,  the  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee tried  to  explore  two  avenues  of  approach 
to  disarmament  which  had  never  before  received 
any  thorough  treatment  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  submitted  a  working  paper  on 
the  establishment  of  an  international  control 
organ  with  appropriate  rights,  powers,  and  f  unc-. 
tions.  In  presenting  this  paper  we  stressed  that 
we  were  not  putting  forward  a  rigid  position  with 
the  thought  that  all  other  states  "should  either 
take  it  or  leave  it."  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative said :  "Let  us  think  of  this  paper  merely 
as  one  approach  in  an  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  basic  issues  of  substance.  From  the  dis- 
cussions of  specific  problems  we  hope  to  narrow 
the  difference  between  us  and  perhaps  arrive  at  a 
position  which  all  of  us  can  approve."  Further- 
more we  pointed  out  that  the  control  organ,  as 
we  drew  it  up,  would  be  as  applicable  to  a  program 
based  upon  Soviet  concepts  sketched  over  the  past 
several  years  as  it  was  to  the  U.S.  program. 

Despite  our  efforts,  the  Soviet  representative 
refused  all  serious  discussions  of  our  paper.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  never  got  any  further  than  the 
first  paragraph,  which  referred  to  the  General 
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Assembly  resolution  of  January  11,  1952,  which 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  opposed. 

The  second  new  avenue  of  approach  was  con- 
tained in  the  British-French  memorandum  of 
June  11  which  has  been  so  much  in  the  news  in 
recent  weeks.  This  dealt  with  the  phasing  and 
timing  of  the  chief  elements  of  a  disarmament 
program.  The  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  have  fully  explained  these 
proposals,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  their  explana- 
tions. The  United  States  supported  and  still  sup- 
ports the  proposals. 

In  London  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  discuss 
the  British-French  proposals  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  U.S.  suggestion,  never  got  beyond  the  first 
paragraph.  This  was  one  of  the  comments  by  the 
Soviet  representative :  "It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  proposal  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
and  supported  by  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
vide at  all  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
but  is  designed  to  justify  their  use.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  proposal  would  in  no  way  contribute  to 
a  slackening  of  international  tensions  or  to  the 
removal  of  the  dangers  of  an  atomic  war.  "What 
is  more  it  could  lull  the  vigilance  of  the  peoples 
toward  this  danger." 

Now,  after  all,  the  Soviet  representative  at  this 
General  Assembly  has  introduced  a  resolution 
suggesting  that  these  proposals  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  be  used  as  a  basis  for  an  inter- 
national disarmament  treaty. 

We  are  indeed  gratified  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  apparently  changed  its  views  and  now  recog- 
nizes the  genuine  value  of  the  British-French  pro- 
posals as  a  fresh  approach  to  this  great  problem. 
But  the  change  in  position— and  we  hope  it  is  a 
change — did  not  manifest  itself  until  Septem- 
ber 30. 

The  Soviet  Proposal 

The  first  ray  of  hope  that  we  have  received  in 
many  years  from  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Soviet  representative  to  this  As- 
sembly on  that  date.  That  ray  was  considerably 
dimmed,  though  not  extinguished,  by  Mr.  Vyshin- 
sky's  statement  yesterday.  We  have  studied  the 
proposal  carefully  and,  we  believe,  objectively. 
What  I  am  going  to  say  now  reflects  our  initial 
impressions  of  a  proposal  which  at  several  key 
points  has  been  and  remains  obscure  in  its  mean- 
ing.    Our  impression  may  readily  be  altered  as  a 


result  of  the  discussions  in  this  committee  and  later 
in  the  Disarmament  Commission. 

First,  we  recognize  that  on  one  and  only  one  im- 
portant matter  the  Soviet  has  taken  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  stand  which  somewhat  narrows  the 
differences  which  have  separated  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  free  world.  The  Soviet  Union  now  con- 
cedes that  50  percent  of  the  agreed  reduction  in 
armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments  may 
take  place  before  any  action  to  prohibit  nuclear 
weapons.  This  is  paragraph  I  (2)  (a)  of  the 
Soviet  proposal. 

Second,  in  paragraph  I  (2)  (c)  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion calls  for  "inspection  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  implementation  of 
the  convention  by  all  states."  This  is  one  of  the 
obscure  points  on  which  further  discussion  is  re- 
quired. It  could  be  a  great  improvement  over  the 
1952  Soviet  formula  for  an  international  control 
organ  that  "shall  have  the  right  to  conduct  inspec- 
tion on  a  continuing  basis,  but  it  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  states." 

Any  control  organ  with  powers  "to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  implementation  of  the  conven- 
tion" must  clearly  have  the  full  run  of  a  country. 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  pointed  out  that  during  the  war 
button  factories  in  the  Soviet  Union  manufactured 
munitions.  The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion must  therefore  have  the  right  to  inspect  but- 
ton factories  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  manufacturing  munitions.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Soviet  delegate  denied  to  us  during 
the  London  talks.  We  had  hoped  that  this  resolu- 
tion indicated  a  change  in  position.  However,  if 
we  interpret  correctly  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  statement 
of  yesterday,  any  country  can  frustrate  the  in- 
spectors simply  by  posting  on  a  munitions  factory 
a  sign  reading  "Keep  out — this  factory  makes  but- 
tons." 

Third,  a  commission  with  adequate  powers' 
would  of  necessity  also  have  the  authority  to  take 
effective  action  whenever  it  found  a  violation.  We 
do  not  infer  by  this  that  the  commission  would 
have  its  own  army  which  could  be  used  to  punish 
a  violator.  It  would,  however,  have  certain  pow- 
ers, some  of  which  we  enumerated  in  our  paper  on 
the  international  control  organ  which  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission  in  London.  These  powers  included 
the  right  to  suspend  allocations  of  fissionable  ma-< 
terials  to  an  offending  country  and  to  close  down! 
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factories  utilizing  fissionable  materials  in  that 
country. 

The  Soviet  representative  in  London  stated  cate- 
gorically that  the  control  commission  could  do 
nothing  beyond  referring  the  violations  to  the 
Security  Council,  where  each  of  the  permanent 
members  is  in  a  position  to  veto  all  action.  We 
hoped  that  the  new  Soviet  proposals,  with  their 
language  about  full  powers  to  ensure  implementa- 
tion of  the  treaty,  might  represent  a  change  in 
Soviet  position.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  yesterday  very 
thoroughly  dispelled  that  hope.  He  made  it  clear 
that  the  control  organ,  where  there  is  no  veto,  could 
io  nothing  to  punish  violations.  No  violations 
can  be  punished  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  armed  with  its  veto  power. 

Fourth,  there  was  one  issue  in  London  which 
perhaps  received  more  extended  discussion  than 
any  other — the  issue  of  the  relationship  in  time 
between  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  institution  of  international  control.  The  So- 
viet Union  in  London  took  their  traditional  line 
that  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the 
institution  of  controls  should  be  simultaneous. 
'Simultaneous"  is  a  pretty  word,  but,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  on  many  occasions,  in  this  context  it 
is  literally  meaningless. 

The  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  is  a  single 
act.  On  the  other  hand  the  institution  of  controls 
is  a  long  series  of  acts.  The  real  question  is  this: 
A.t  what  point  during  the  development  of  the  con- 
trol organ  would  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
take  place  ? 

The  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Canada  all  took  the  position  at  London  which 
was  set  forth  in  the  British-French  memorandum : 
that  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
take  place  as  soon  as  but  no  sooner  than  when  the 
control  organ  was  in  a  position  to  assure  that  the 
prohibition  would  actually  prohibit.  The  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  position  that 
in  fact  the  prohibition  should  take  place  as  soon 
as  there  was  agreement  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
trol organ.  This  is  like  saying:  "Since  we  now 
agree  to  build  a  house,  let's  move  in  right  away." 
An  agreement  will  not  keep  the  rain  out. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky,  in  his  statement  yesterday,  gave 
a  new  meaning  to  the  word  "simultaneous."  He 
said  that  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  institution  of  international  controls  must  be 
completed   within  the  same   period.     In   other 


words,  we  must  simultaneously  complete  build- 
ing the  house  and  moving  into  it.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  improvement  on  moving  into  the  house  be- 
fore it  is  built.  But  it  raises  some  questions. 
What  if  we  agree  to  move  in  and  the  house  never 
gets  built?  What  if  the  time  limit  for  building 
expires,  and  the  house  is  unfinished — do  we  have 
to  move  in  anyway?  In  short,  just  how  much  of 
an  improvement  the  new  position  is  depends  upon 
the  detailed  schedules  of  building  and  of  moving 
in.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  has  substituted  for  his  old 
formula  which  was  impossible  a  new  formula 
which  is  merely  vague  and  requires  further  study. 

Fifth,  another  example  of  this  need  for  study 
is  paragraph  I  (1)  (a),  which  speaks  of  agreed 
levels  and  reduction  of  armaments  from  the  level 
of  December  31,  1953.  We  studied  this  provision 
carefully  in  the  English  and  French  translations. 
Frankly,  it  has  no  meaning  whatever.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understood  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  explana- 
tion of  this  paragraph.  As  Mr.  Vyshinsky  point- 
ed out  when  we  listened  to  the  translations,  con- 
ditions are  far  from  the  optimum.  However,  if 
I  understood  correctly,  it  is  now  fairly  apparent 
that  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  the  reductions 
start  from  December  31,  1953,  levels  and  take 
place  in  two  stages,  50  percent  of  the  reductions  to 
be  in  each  stage.  We  are  still  unclear  as  to  where 
the  process  ends.  How  do  we  determine  the  levels 
to  which  the  armed  forces  and  armaments  are  to 
be  reduced?  We  still  do  not  know  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  insist  upon  flat  per- 
centage reductions  from  December  31, 1953,  levels. 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  said  that  he  was  not  pressing  for 
percentage  reductions  at  this  time.  He  did  not 
indicate  that  he  had  abandoned  his  previous  re- 
quests or  that  he  was  accepting  any  alternative 
formula. 

We  are  still  hopeful  that  these  Soviet  proposals 
represent  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  an 
agreed  disarmament  program.  They  must,  how- 
ever, be  clarified  and  elaborated.  Large  segments 
of  the  disarmament  program  are  not  touched  at 
all  in  these  proposals.  This  was  clearly  pointed 
out  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
hard  labor  ahead  of  us  before  we  can  turn  any 
of  the  proposals  now  before  the  General  Assembly 
or  the  Disarmament  Commission  into  a  practical 
disarmament  program. 

This  is  a  technical  subject.    We  do  not  believe 
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that  the  General  Assembly  is  the  foram  for  going 
into  the  technical  details.  We  believe  that  the 
very  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  seen  fit  to 
present  these  new  proposals  underlines  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  in  suggest- 
ing private  discussions  by  the  powers  principally 
involved.  We  would  support  the  reactivation  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  deal  with  these  Soviet  pro- 
posals and  the  other  disarmament  proposals  which 
are  before  the  Disarmament  Commission.  In 
short,  we  believe  that  the  Soviet  proposals  should 
be  studied  in  the  hope  that  many  of  them  in  some 
form  will  be  embodied  in  a  disarmament  treaty. 
We  definitely  do  not  reject  them. 

The  Outlook 

During  the  Subcommittee  meetings  in  London 
and  again  during  the  disarmament  discussions 
in  New  York,  we  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  ap- 
proach to  disarmament  had  three  main  features 
which  not  only  prevented  agreement  but  also  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  genuine  negotiation.  Let 
us  review  those  features  and  consider  to  what  ex- 
tent they  are  applicable  to  the  new  Soviet  pro- 
posals. In  the  first  place,  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  past  has  confined  itself  to  proposals  too  vague 
to  have  any  meaning.  Ambassador  [Morehead] 
Patterson  in  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  aptly 
likened  the  Soviet  proposals  to  a  book  with  a 
table  of  contents  followed  by  nothing  but  blank 
pages.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  current 
Soviet  proposal  fits  this  description.  It  will 
require  much  elaboration  before  it  will  be  really 
meaningful. 

Second,  the  Soviet  proposals  in  the  past  have 
been  long  on  pledges  and  short  on  safeguards  to 
insure  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  observe  its 
pledges.  It  has  refused  any  type  of  international 
control  which  would  result  in  a  genuine  lifting  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  present  proposals  use 
language  sufficiently  broad  so  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Soviet  Union,  under  this  pro- 
posal, to  agree  to  genuine  and  effective  safeguards. 
Whether  it  in  fact  is  prepared  to  take  such  a  step 
will  probably  be  determined  only  after  we  get 
down  to  detailed  discussions. 

Third,  even  if  we  assume  full  Soviet  observance 
of  pledges,  the  past  program  would  have  had  as 
its  result  the  disarmament  of  the  free  world  with- 
out disarming  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  under  their 
previous  plans  the  most  important  elements  of 


strength  of  the  free  world — its  nuclear  weapons 
and  its  bases — would  be  eliminated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  important  features  of  Soviet 
strength — its  vast  armies  and  its  conventional 
weapons — would  be  merely  reduced  by  one-third. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  present  proposal  is  a 
distinct  improvement  on  previous  proposals.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  when  it  is  elaborated  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  security  of  other 
states.  Again,  we  cannot  tell  this  until  we  can  find 
out  what  it  means. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  has  really  abandoned  its 
policy  of  disarming  the  free  world  without  dis- 
arming the  Soviet  bloc,  this  is  indeed  a  change  in 
policy.  The  previous  policy,  as  we  pointed  out  in 
the  Disarmament  Commission,  was  far  older  than 
the  Disarmament  Commission  or  than  the  United 
Nations.  In  fact  it  was  a  Communist  policy  even 
before  there  was  a  Soviet  Union.  We  can  find  it  in 
the  writings  of  Lenin  as  early  as  1916  when  he 
said: 

Only  after  the  proletariat  has  disarmed  the  bourgeoisie 
will  it  be  able,  without  destroying  its  world  historical 
mission,  to  throw  all  armament  on  the  scrap  heap;  the 
proletariat  will  undoubtedly  do  this,  but  only  when  this 
condition  has  been  fulfilled,  certainly  not  before. 

Until  the  Soviet  Union  shows  some  regard  for 
the  security  of  other  states,  until  the  Soviet  Union 
looks  on  disarmament  as  a  method  of  avoiding 
war  and  of  improving  living  conditions  of  man- 
kind rather  than  as  a  steppingstone  to  strategic 
advantages  for  itself,  there  can  be  no  progress  to- 
ward disarmament.  The  United  States  is  willing 
and  indeed  eager  in  the  light  of  the  developments 
of  the  past  week  to  engage  in  further  talks  and 
negotiations  which  may  give  promise  of  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  world  peace.  We  hope  that 
the  world  will  view  realistically  any  further  ne- 
gotiations and  discussions  and  will  not  seek  prema- 
turely to  paint  a  bright  picture  of  progress  which 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  mirage. 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion  let  me  reaffirm  our  wish  to  explore 
all  avenues  where  there  is  a  genuine  prospect  of 
progress  toward  disarmament  that  will  really  dis- 
arm. The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  stated  certain  fixed  principles 
which  would  guide  him  in  pleading  our  just  cause 
before  the  bar  of  history  and  in  pressing  our  labor 
for  world  peace.  The  very  first  of  these  princi- 
ples contains  the  following  language : 
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We  stand  ready  to  engage  with  any  and  all  others  in 
joint  effort  to  remove  the  causes  of  mutual  fear  and  dis- 
trust among  nations  and  so  to  make  possible  drastic  re- 
duction of  armaments.  The  sole  requisites  for  under- 
taking such  effort  are  that,  in  their  purpose,  they  be  aimed 
logically  and  honestly  toward  secure  peace  for  all ;  and 
that,  in  their  result,  they  provide  methods  by  which  every 
participating  nation  will  prove  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
its  pledge. 

The  present  Soviet  proposals  do  appear  to  open 
an  avenue  for  further  discussion.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  these  proposals,  like  past 
Soviet  proposals,  are  merely  a  beginning.  There 
are  many  important  parts  of  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram which  these  proposals  do  not  touch  at  all, 
and  even  where  the  Soviet  proposals  suggest  a 
solution  in  most  instances  that  solution  is  too  vague 
and  ambiguous  for  the  world  to  judge  its  merits. 
We  hope  there  has  been  a  real  change  in  the  Soviet 
outlook,  a  change  that  will  make  possible  meas- 
urable progress  toward  the  goal  for  which  every- 
one must  strive — a  genuine  and  lasting  peace. 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1976  dated  October  12 

Just  a  very  brief  statement  on  the  rather  re- 
markable statement  we  have  just  heard  from  the 
distinguished  delegate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  started  out  by  talking  about  inaccuracies  in 
my  own  statement  and  wound  up  by  talking  about 
a  great  many  things  on  which  I  never  had  any- 
thing to  say.  However,  I  think  that  all  through 
my  prepared  remarks  the  delegate  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  find  that,  due  to  the  shortness  of  the 
time  since  he  completed  his  speech  of  yesterday,  I 
said  perhaps  I  misjudged  him,  perhaps  I  misun- 
derstood him,  if  I  understood  him  correctly.  In 
those  places  where  he  has  actually  corrected  me,  I 
think  that  I  should  thank  him  for  this  correction. 
The  interpretations,  however,  which  one  places 
upon  the  English  language  as  it  comes  through  the 
earphones  is  one  thing  as  opposed  to  the  corrected 
rerbatim  report  which  we  will,  of  course,  get  later 
mi.  However,  there  are  one  or  two  points  which 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  made  which  I  feel  might  be  worthy 
af  very  brief  comment  because  I  feel  that  we 
should  not  keep  the  committee  sitting  too  long  over 
:his  sort  of  an  altercation. 

In  the  first  place,  in  attempting  to  deny  some 
?f  the  things  I  have  said,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  did  con- 
irm  two  of  the  things  I  said.  First,  that  any 
iction  to  deal  with  violations  of  a  disarmament 
plan  must  be  subject  to  the  Security  Council  and 
its  veto ;  second,  he  confirmed  my  contention  that 
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he  had  not  completely  abandoned  his  previous  de- 
mands for  a  flat  percentage  reduction.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Vyshinsky's  translation  when  I  was  talking 
on  that  particular  line  might  have  been  subject  to 
misinterpretation,  but  my  recollection  is  that  I 
said  that  he  did  not  press  for  his  reduction  plan 
at  this  time — and  I  think  that  that  was  an  accurate 
statement. 

I  would  also  agree  very  thoroughly  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  Soviet  Union 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  difference  between 
opposition  and  discussion  on  the  one  hand  and  re- 
jection on  the  other.  I  stand,  however,  by  my 
statement  made  in  my  prepared  remarks  and 
would  ask  the  members  of  this  committee  to  read 
the  record  of  the  London  meetings  in  which  Mr. 
Malik  of  the  Soviet  Union  did  in  fact  categorically 
reject  the  points  that  were  made  by  the  United 
States  in  its  working  paper  on  a  control  organ  and 
by  the  Franco-British  proposal. 

Finally,  I  believe  with  Mr.  Vyshinsky  that  it 
might  be  of  considerable  value  to  all  the  members 
of  this  committee  to  read  the  entire  text  of  Mr. 
Lenin's  article  on  disarmament  from  which  I 
quoted.  At  least  I  have  avoided  the  accusation 
that  the  quote  was  incorrect;  according  to  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  it  was  taken  out  of  context.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  feel  that  it  is  a  revealing  quote, 
and  it  is  something  which  has  been  held  fast  to  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  disarmament  talks 
throughout  most  of  our  past  several  years. 

Altogether  I  believe  that  colloquies  of  this  type 
are  extremely  valuable  to  the  members  of  the 
committee.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  attempt 
to  confuse  and  befog  the  issue  by  talking  about 
matters  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  points  at 
issue.  However,  at  the  same  time,  that  also  re- 
veals the  weakness  of  the  argument  of  the  person 
doing  it. 


SOVIET  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  disarmament  pro- 
posal which  the  Soviet  representative,  Andrei 
vyshinsky,  introduced  in  a  speech  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  September  30  and  which  he  requested 
the  Assembly  to  add  to  its  agenda.  On  October  6 
the  Assembly  voted  unanimously  to  include  the 
item. 

U.N.  doc.  A/2742  dated  September  30 

I.  The  General  Assembly  instructs  the  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Commission  to  prepare  and  submit  for  con- 
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firmation  by  the  Security  Council  a  draft  international 
convention  (treaty)  designed  to  strengthen  peace  and 
increase  international  security  and  providing  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  their  elimination  from  the  armaments 
of  States,  a  substantial  reduction  in  armaments  and  the 
establishment  of  international  control  over  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  French 
and  United  Kingdom  proposals  of  11  June  1954. 

Accordingly,  the  convention  (treaty)  should  contain 
the  following  basic  provisions : 

(1)  The  following  measures  shall  be  taken  simultane- 
ously : 

(a)  In  the  course  of  six  months  (or  one  year),  States 
shall  reduce  their  armaments,  armed  forces  and  budgetary 
appropriations  for  military  requirements  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  agreed  levels.  Armaments  and  armed 
forces  shall  be  reduced  from  the  strength  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  existing  on  31  December  1953,  and  ap- 
propriations shall  be  reduced  from  the  amount  of  actual 
expenditure  on  military  requirements  during  the  year  end- 
ing 31  December  1953. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  supervising  the  fulfilment  by 
States  of  the  obligations  in  connexion  with  the  reduction 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces  provided  for  in  sub-para- 
graph (a),  a  temporary  international  control  commission 
shall  be  established  under  the  Security  Council  with  the 
right  to  require  States  to  provide  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  the  measures  taken  by  them  to  reduce  armaments 
and  armed  forces.  The  commission  shall  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  supervise  the  fulfilment  by  States  of  the 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
duction of  armaments,  armed  forces  and  appropriations 
for  military  requirements.  States  shall  periodically  sup- 
ply the  commission  at  established  intervals  with  informa- 
tion concerning  the  implementation  of  the  measures  pro- 
vided for  in  the  convention. 

(2)  On  completion  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  the  following  measures  shall  be  taken  simul- 
taneously : 

(a)  In  the  course  of  six  months  (or  one  year),  States 
shall  reduce  their  armaments,  armed  forces  and  budgetary 
appropriations  for  military  requirements  by  the  remaining 
50  per  cent  of  the  agreed  levels  from  the  strength  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  existing  on  31  December  1953, 
and  shall  reduce  their  appropriations  from  the  amount  of 
actual  expenditure  on  military  requirements  during  the 
year  31  December  1953. 

(b)  A  complete  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  shall  be  carried  into 
effect,  the  production  of  such  weapons  shall  be  discon- 
tinued and  they  shall  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
armaments  of  States ;  all  existing  atomic  materials  shall 
be  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  measures  must  be  completed 
not  later  than  the  carrying  out  of  the  measures  taken  for 
the  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2)  (a),  and  the  production  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  shall  cease  immediately,  as  soon  as  a 
start  is  made  with  the  reduction  of  armaments,  armed 


forces  and  appropriations  for  military  requirements  in 
respect  of  the  remaining  50  per  cent  of  the  agreed  stand- 
ards. v 

(c)  States  shall  institute  a  standing  international  organ 
for  the  supervision  of  the  implementation  of  the  con- 
vention (treaty)  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  discontinuance 
of  the  production  of  these  weapons  and  their  elimination 
from  the  armaments  of  States  and  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, armed  forces  and  appropriations  for  military  re- 
quirements. 

This  international  organ  shall  have  full  powers  of 
supervision,  including  the  power  of  inspection  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  imple- 
mentation of  the  convention  by  all  States. 

II.  In  connexion  with  the  proposal  concerning  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  "use  of  nuclear  weapons  except  in  defence 
against  aggression"  in  the  Franco-British  memorandum 
of  11  June  1954,  the  General  Assembly  instructs  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  to  study  and 
clarify   this  question  and  submit  its  recommendations. 


International  Financing  of 
Economic  Development 

Statement  by  Roger  W.  Straus 

UjS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  l 

Allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge my  great  appreciation  to  be  associated  in  the 
work  of  this  Committee  with  the  distinguished 
men  and  women  constituting  its  membership.  I 
come  here  not  as  a  trained  economist,  not  as  a 
government  official.  I  come  as  a  businessman, 
who,  for  the  last  40  years,  has  been  associated  with 
a  business  organization  that  has  operated  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  It  has  contributed  markedly 
to  the  economic  development  of  some.  Through 
this  experience  I  have  had  firsthand  opportunity 
to  observe  some  of  the  opportunities,  needs,  and 
problems  which  will  be  the  subject  of  our  discus- 
sions in  this  Committee. 

In  his  address  before  the  10th  Inter- American 
Conference  at  Caracas  early  this  year,2  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  pointed  out  that,  in  today's  interre- 
lated world,  "No  government  adequately  serves  its 
own  people  unless  it  also  is  concerned  with  well- 
being  in  other  countries."  Obviously,  no  country 
can  divorce  itself  from  the  problem  presented  by 


*Made  in  Committee  II   (Economic  and  Financial)  on 
Oct.   8    (U.S.   delegation   press   release   1972). 
*  Buixetin  of  Mar.  15, 1954,  p.  379. 
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;he  existence  of  extremely  low  standards  of  living 
n  large  areas  of  the  world.  The  postwar  years 
lave  witnessed  a  growing  realization  that  the  at- 
;ack  on  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance  calls  for 
jooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  This 
'ealization  is  a  new  and  vital  force  in  international 
•elations. 

All  of  us  must  join  in  every  practical  way  to 
>ring  our  knowledge,  our  science,  and  our  tools  to 
>ear  upon  this  problem.  Nevertheless,  since  eco- 
lomic  and  social  progress  depends  primarily  on  the 
efforts  of  the  people  concerned,  each  country  must 
lecide  for  itself  what  it  is  prepared  to  do  about  its 
>wn  economic  development.  Each  country  must 
lecide  for  itself  what  institutions  it  will  encourage 
;o  bring  about  the  production  of  the  things  its  peo- 
)le  want.  Each  country  must  itself  determine 
vhat  steps  it  is  prepared  to  take  to  attract  outside 
:apital  to  help  with  the  job. 

In  my  own  country,  our  traditional  policy  has 
>een  to  develop  our  economy  through  private  en- 
;erprise.  This  emphasis  on  individual  freedom 
tnd  on  the  constructive  force  of  individual  ini- 
iative  is  a  basic  part  of  our  philosophy.  It  is  this 
ystem  which  has  generated  the  economic  vitality 
s'hich  has  been  a  mainspring  of  our  economic  de- 
velopment. 

"While  we  are  convinced  that  the  fullest  possible 
exercise  of  private  initiative  is  the  basis  of  sound 
economic  development,  we  are,  at  the  same  time, 
iware  that  it  cannot  be  offered  as  a  panacea  for 
ill  economic  ills. 

In  many  underdeveloped  countries,  the  first 
leed  is  for  basic  development  in  such  fields  as 
xansport,  power,  communications,  education,  and 
public  health. 

To  provide  the  economy  with  this  so-called 
'overhead  capital"  often  involves  large-scale  in- 
vestment in  projects  which,  at  least  in  their  work- 
ng  stages,  are  not  self-liquidating.  The  fields  of 
education  and  public  health  have  been  tradition- 
illy  regarded  as  largely  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment. In  other  fields,  such  as  transport,  power, 
ind  communications,  investment  can  often  be  pro- 
dded by  the  joint  effort  of  government  and  private 
enterprise  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  private 
capital  is  not  available  in  sufficient  quantities.  In 
)ther  instances,  the  Government  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  assume  the  entire  responsibility. 
Clearly,  so  long  as  the  problem  of  building  es- 
sential basic  facilities  in  underdeveloped  areas  re- 


mains so  important,  we  must  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  public  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall  later  in  our  discussions 
be  considering  various  specific  ways  and  means  of 
assisting  the  economic  development  of  underde- 
veloped countries.  At  this  time,  I  should  like 
only  to  touch  upon  some  general  aspects  of  the 
problem  without  going  into  those  matters  with 
which  we  shall  be  dealing  in  detail  later  on. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  the  financial  needs 
of  economic  development  have  outrun  the  capital 
available  to  underdeveloped  countries;  that  the 
lack  of  funds  is,  if  not  the  most  important,  one  of 
the  important  limits  on  the  rate  of  economic  de- 
velopment. I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  analyze 
the  accuracy  of  this  generalization.  Later  in  our 
deliberations,  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  prospects  for  the  international  flow 
of  capital  if  appropriate  opportunities  are  avail- 
able. But  I  would,  in  this  connection,  like  to 
quote  from  a  statement  made  by  the  Governor 
from  Cuba  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Bank  in  Washington 
last  month.    The  Governor  from  Cuba  said : 

I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  there  is  more  money 
ready  to  be  lent  by  the  Bank  than  there  are  projects 
ready  to  receive  loans  from  the  Bank.  Our  main  diffi- 
culty has  been  not  the  question  of  raising  sufficient  money 
for  financing  development  projects  but  the  problem  of 
having  countries  submit  for  our  consideration  good,  worth- 
while, bankable  projects.  The  Bank  is  fully  aware  of 
this  bottleneck,  and  tries  to  help  in  every  possible  way  the 
less  developed  countries  to  get  proper  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
good  projects.  But  I  can  say  that  no  project  has  failed 
to  obtain  from  the  Bank  the  necessary  financial  assistance 
for  lack  of  funds. 

Expanding  Activities  of  International  Bank 

The  Annual  Keport  of  the  International  Bank 
issued  just  a  few  weeks  ago  tells  an  encouraging 
story  of  expanding  bank  activity  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  economic  and  social  growth  of  its 
member  countries.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1954,  the  bank  made  26  loans,  equivalent 
to  about  $325  million.  These  were  more  loans, 
and  a  greater  amount  of  lending,  than  in  any 
previous  year  of  the  bank's  existence.  Moreover, 
thus  far  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  rate  of 
lending  has  kept  pace  with  this  new  record,  and 
the  total  of  loans  made  by  the  bank  has  now  passed 
the  $2  billion  mark,  with  almost  three-quarters 
of  the  last  billion  going  to  underdeveloped  areas. 
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These    loans    have    been    made    to    34   member 
countries. 

There  is  another  development  which,  I  think, 
has  significant  implications  for  the  future  finan- 
cing of  economic  development.  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  war,  the  demands  of  reconstruction  and 
investment  at  home  prevented  Western  Europe 
from  playing  its  traditional  role  as  an  exporter 
of  capital,  except  in  very  limited  fashion.  This 
situation,  together  with  Western  Europe's  own 
need  for  assistance,  was  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors hampering  the  growth  of  the  world  economy 
in  the  postwar  years. 

There  are  signs  that  this  condition  is  rapidly 
changing.  For  example,  between  June  1953  and 
June  1954,  Western  European  currencies  to  the 
equivalent  of  some  $110  million  became  available 
in  one  form  or  another  for  lending  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank. 

In  fact,  what  might  be  called  the  greater  inter- 
nationalization of  the  financial  resources  available 
to  assist  in  economic  development  is  becoming 
quite  evident.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  lend- 
able  funds  available  to  the  International  Bank 
increased  by  $310  million.  Of  this  amount,  al- 
most $190  million,  or  61  percent,  came  from  sources 
outside  the  United  States.  The  last  bond  issue  of 
the  International  Bank  of  $50  million  was  over- 
subscribed by  $28  million  and  had  to  be  allocated 
among  bidders  from  23  countries.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  financial  world,  a  dollar 
issue  has  been  sold  entirely  outside  the  United 
States.  This  is  indeed  a  hopeful  augury  for  inter- 
national financing  of  economic  development. 

The  contribution  of  the  International  Bank  to 
the  financing  of  the  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries,  substantial  though  it 
may  be,  is  but  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  coopera- 
tive effort  of  the  free  world  in  this  direction.  We 
shall  undoubtedly  be  hearing  from  the  representa- 
tives of  other  countries  about  the  contributions 
they  have  found  it  possible  to  make  to  assist  the 
underdeveloped  areas.  The  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions of  my  own  country  have  often  been  indicated 
in  this  and  other  forums  of  the  United  Nations. 

For  this  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
$300  million  for  economic  assistance  to  underde- 
veloped countries.  This  amount  will  raise  the 
total  of  assistance  extended  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  by  the  American  people  since  World  War  II 
to  about  $6^  billion. 
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During  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee  last 
year  there  was  some  speculation  as  to  the  future 
role  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  field  of 
economic  development.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  like  to  recall  one  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  message  of  President  Eisenhower  to 
the  Congress  on  March  30, 1954.3  In  this  message 
the  President,  referring  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  stated  that  the  bank  will  consider  on  their 
merits  applications  for  development  projects 
which  are  not  being  made  by  the  International 
Bank  and  which  meet  the  usual  requirements  of 
export-import  lending.  I  think  the  statement  in- 
dicates that  the  Export-Import  Bank  will  be  in  a 
position  to  continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
development  field.  In  this  connection,  some  of 
you  may  be  aware  that  the  Congress  recently  au- 
thorized an  increase  of  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
lending  authority  of  the  bank.  This  action  raised 
the  bank's  total  lending  authority  to  $5  billion. 
This  same  legislation  also  provided  for  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  bank  designed  to  make  it  a  more 
effective  operating  instrument. 

Agricultural  Trade  Act 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  other  way  in  which 
the  United  States  can  now  help  provide  additional 
assistance  for  economic  development. 

Underdeveloped  countries  wishing  to  carry  out 
ambitious  development  projects  are  often  faced 
with  the  problem  of  providing  at  the  same  time 
an  increased  supply  of  consumer  goods  to  their 
populations.  Unless  they  can  do  so,  inflation  may 
well  result,  with  all  its  pernicious  effects  on  the 
very  process  of  economic  development  itself.  To 
illustrate,  some  countries  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia,  where  the  problem  of  surplus  labor  is  acute, 
have  been  deterred  from  expanding  their  invest- 
ment programs  and  putting  this  labor  to  work 
because  they  were  not  able  to  provide  additional 
amounts  of  consumer  goods. 

In  general,  the  International  Bank  and  our 
own  Export-Import  Bank  have  been  prepared  only 
to  finance  the  cost  of  imported  capital  goods  and 
industrial  supplies.  They  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  prepared  to  provide  long-term  loans  for  im- 
ports of  consumer  goods. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  our  Congress  has 
recently  enacted  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  De- 
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?lopment  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
lable  the  Government  to  use  our  agricultural 
mimodities  to  expand  world  trade.  We  believe 
lat  one  of  the  truly  constructive  purposes  for 
hich  our  surplus  commodities  can  now  be  used  is 
<  help  to  promote  economic  development.  We  are 
repared  to  make  these  commodities  available  to 
nderdeveloped  countries  to  help  meet  increased 
msumption  demands  arising  from  their  develop- 
lent  programs.  I  should  like  to  take  a  moment 
)  indicate  how  this  can  be  done. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  United 
tates  Government  is  now  authorized  to  sell  its 
ocks  of  agricultural  commodities  for  the  local 
irrency  of  the  recipient  country.  Furthermore, 
le  U.S.  Government  is  authorized  to  lend  back 
>  the  buying  country  a  substantial  part  of  all  such 
teal  currency  received.  In  other  words,  under- 
eveloped  countries  can  now  secure  assistance  in 
nporting  increased  supplies  of  such  consumer 
oods  as  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  fats,  and  oils,  which 
ley  may  need  to  procure  to  meet  the  increased 
emands  for  consumer  goods  arising  from  acceler- 
ted  development  operation. 

Such  transactions  envisaged  in  the  Agricultural 
rade  and  Development  Act  can  be  mutually  bene- 
cial.  Since  development  programs  may  be  ex- 
ected  to  lead  to  increased  consumption,  holdings 
E  agricultural  commodities  now  overhanging  the 
larket  can  be  moved  without  disrupting  normal 
larkets  or  depressing  world  prices.  Countries 
hich,  in  other  respects,  are  in  a  position  to  under- 
ike  new  development  projects  and  to  put  unem- 
loyed  labor  into  productive  employment  can  do 
}  without  suffering  the  ill  effects  of  inflation, 
/abor-using  projects  that  may  have  been  post- 
oned  because  they  could  not  easily  be  financed 
in  be  given  the  priority  they  deserve. 

This  new  authority  which  the  Congress  has 
iven  us  will  run  for  a  3-year  period.  It  is  our 
ope  that  underdeveloped  countries  will  take  ad- 
antage  of  this  legislation  to  accelerate  their  eco- 
omic  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  most  of  us  would  agree 
lat  the  world  has  made  important  strides  since 
be  war  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  economic 
evelopment.  At  the  same  time  we  are  all,  I  am 
are,  acutely  aware  of  the  immense  task  still  to 
e  done.  We  cannot  be  content  merely  to  look 
ackward.  It  seems  to  me  as  a  business  executive, 
ust  as  a  manufacturer  of  automobiles  is  constantly 


trying  to  improve  his  already  tried  and  tested 
models,  so  must  we  endeavor  to  make  more  effective 
our  existing  institutions  and  our  existing  methods 
of  dealing  with  this  problem.  On  the  other  hand, 
just  as  the  automobile  manufacturer  is  also  con- 
stantly searching  for  basically  new  designs,  so 
must  we  be  alert  to  new  ways  and  means  which 
have  practical  applications  for  the  future. 

The  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
eager  for  additional  tools  for  economic  growth. 
The  compelling  economic  reasons  for  assisting 
these  peoples  to  convert  their  aspirations  into 
reality  have  often  been  analyzed,  and  I  need  not 
go  into  them  at  this  time.  But  economic  develop- 
ment has  a  larger  significance.  It  is  something 
which  is  good  in  itself  because  it  affects  people, 
their  dignity,  and  their  freedom.  Economic  de- 
velopment can  mean  the  difference  between  explo- 
sive tensions  and  stability,  between  apathy  and 
hope,  between  serfdom  and  constructive  citizen- 
ship. It  can  contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
stable,  democratic  society  of  free  men. 

These  are  powerful  reasons  for  continued  efforts 
by  all  of  us  to  hasten  the  economic  development  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Meetings 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  and 
WHO  Regional  Committee  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
6  (press  release  559)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  be  represented  at  the  Fourteenth  Pan  Am- 
erican Sanitary  Conference  and  the  Sixth  Meeting 
of  the  Regional  Committee  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  at  Santiago,  Chile,  October  8-22, 
1954,  by  the  following  delegation : 

Delegates 

W.  Palmer  Dearing,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Deputy  Surgeon 
General,  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.D.,  International  Health  Repre- 
sentative, Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Bureau  of  International  Organ- 
ization Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Roy  Anduze,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health,  Virgin  Is- 
lands Department  of  Health,  Charlotte  Amalie,  Virgin 
Islands 
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William  Belton,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

E.  Ross  Jenney,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Health,  Welfare  and  Hous- 
ing Field  Party,  Foreign  Operations  Administration, 
Santiago,  Chile 

Juan  A.  Pons,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  Health,  Puerto  Rico 
Department  of  Health,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Walter  W.  Sohl,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Delegation,  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  is  the 
supreme  governing  body  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Organization  (Paso),  the  international 
coordinating  authority  for  public  health  in  the 
Americas,  and  serves  as  the  Regional  Committee 
for  the  Americas  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. The  Conference,  which  meets  once  in  4 
years,  delegates  its  powers  to  the  Directing  Coun- 
cil, which  meets  yearly  during  the  3  years  between 
Conferences.  The  Thirteenth  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference  was  held  at  Ciudad  Trujillo, 
Dominican  Republic,  October  2-10,  1950. 

The  Fourteenth  Conference  will  plan  the  course 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization  for 
the  next  4  years.  Among  the  agenda  items  are 
the  following:  (1)  The  Director's  reports — i.  e. 
annual  report,  reviewing  the  Bureau's  activities 
in  1953 ;  and  a  4-year  report,  from  the  beginning 
of  1950,  for  consideration  of  the  Conference;  (2) 
1955  program  and  budget;  (3)  malaria  eradica- 
tion; (4)  health  reports  of  governments;  (5) 
election  of  the  Director  of  the  Pan  American  San- 
itary Bureau  for  a  4-year  term  beginning  Febru- 
ary 1,  1955,  and  submission  of  his  name  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  in  Geneva  for  con- 
firmation as  Who  Regional  Director;  and  (6) 
Executive  Committee  nominations  to  fill  vacancies 
on  the  7-member  Executive  Committee,  caused  by 
the  termination  of  the  periods  of  office  of  Ecuador 
and  Mexico.  There  will  also  be  a  series  of  tech- 
nical discussions  in  the  form  of  seminars  held  con- 
currently with  the  Conference  Session.  The  sub- 
jects chosen  this  year  are  (1)  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  reliability  of  raw  statistical  data  required 
for  health  programs;  (2)  control  of  infant  diar- 
rheas in  the  light  of  recent  scientific  progress; 
and  (3)  application  of  health-education  methods 
in  rural  areas  in  Latin  America. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

International  Rice  Commission 


Amended  Constitution  of  the  International  Rice  Commis- 
sion and  Rules  of  Procedure.  Approved  by  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Fao  Conference  at  Rome,  December  10, 
1953.     Entered  into  force  December  10, 1953. 

Members  of  the  Commission: 


United  States 

Italy 

Australia 

Japan 

Burma 

Korea 

Cambodia 

Laos 

Ceylon 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Netherlands 

Dominican 

Republic 

Pakistan 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Egypt 

Philippines 

France 

Thailand 

India 

United  Kingdom 

Indonesia 

BILATERAL 

Viet-Nam 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  project  in  agricultural  re- 
search in  Costa  Rica,  pursuant  to  the  general  agreement 
for  technical  cooperation  of  January  11,  1951  (TIAS 
2186).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  San  Jos6 
June  28  and  30, 1954.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1954. 

Guatemala 

Agreement  providing  for  transfer  of  military  equipment 
and  materiel  to  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  subject 
to  certain  understandings.  Signed  at  Guatemala  July 
27  and  30,  1954.     Entered  into  force  July  30,  1954. 

Honduras 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment 
of  inland  transportation  charges  on  relief  supplies 
and  packages.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tegu- 
cigalpa August  26  and  September  17, 1954.  Entered  into 
force  September  17,  1954. 

Liberia 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  of 
inland  transportation  charges  on  relief  supplies  and 
packages.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Monrovia 
May  6,  August  23,  and  September  15, 1954.  Entered  into 
force  September  15,  1954. 

Thailand 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  August  27  and  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954.    Entered  into  force  September  1,  1954. 
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Enclosed  And; 


A  Subcommittee  of  Five  of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion met  at  London  in  May-June  1954  to  carry  out  the  General 
Assembly's  resolution  of  November  28, 1953,  to  "seek  in  private 
an  acceptable  solution."  Following  these  talks,  the  Subcommit- 
tee's report  was  transmitted  to  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
which  dealt  with  the  Subcommittee's  results  at  New  York  on 
July  20-29,  1954. 

The  Record  on  Disarmament  is  a  report  on  these  meetings. 
As  stated  in  the  Letter  of  Transmittal,  the  discussions  gave  a 
clear  indication  of  the  present  direction  of  Soviet  thinking  on 
disarmament.  The  Soviet  Union  showed  no  serious  desire  to 
negotiate  the  subject.  It  confined  its  efforts  to  glib  distortions 
to  support  the  propaganda  slogan  "ban  the  bomb." 

This  20-page  document  gives  a  running  account  of  the  de- 
velopments in  the  secret  talks  at  London,  the  records  of  which 
have  now  been  made  public,  and  the  meetings  at  New  York. 
The  booklet  provides  a  summary  of  the  chief  Western  proposals 
and  tactics.  It  concludes  with  a  section  on  the  implications 
of  the  discussions. 

Copies  of  The  Record  on  Disarmament  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me copies  of  The  Record  on  Disarmament. 

Name:  

Street  Address: 

City,  Zone,  and  State: 


(cash,  check,  or 
money  order). 
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Fifth  Annual  Honor  Awards  Ceremony 


On  October  19  the  Department  of  State  held  its 
■fifth  annual  honor  awards  ceremony  at  Constitu- 
tion Hall,  Washington,  D.  G.  Following  are  texts 
of  remarks  made  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
Dulles  at  the  ceremony.1 


SECRETARY    DULLES 

Press  release  591  dated  October  19 

Mr.  President,  your  presence  here  does  us  all 
honor.  It  symbolizes  the  vital  importance  of  for- 
eign affairs  to  every  aspect  of  American  life.  It 
is  a  reminder  of  the  historic  relationship  between 
the  Chief  Executive,  who  is  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible for  the  current  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  Department  of  State  and  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  who  serve  him. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice can  boast  a  record  of  service  that  is  older  than 
the  Republic  itself.  It  was  to  the  Department  of 
State  that  the  first  Congress  entrusted  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 
Our  Chiefs  of  Mission  abroad  are  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  President. 

So  we  have  a  special  and  time-honored  relation- 
ship to  the  Chief  of  State. 

When  I  first  became  Secretary  of  State  I  spoke 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  I  held  the  careers  you 
of  the  State  Department  and  Foreign  Service  have 
chosen.   I  said : 2 

.  .  .  today  we  are  the  "shock  troops"  in  the  cold  war 
which  is  being  waged  against  us.  Upon  us  depends,  more 
than  upon  any  other  group  of  men  and  women  in  this 
country,  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  meet 


1  For  a  list  of  individuals  and  units  honored  for  out- 
standing performance  of  their  duties,  see  press  release 
585  dated  Oct.  18  (not  printed) . 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9, 1953,  p.  240. 


this  threat,  and  whether  we  will  meet  it  peacefully.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  greater  opportunity  or  a  greater  chal- 
lenge that  confronts  anyone  than  confronts  us  and  our 
affiliates  in  the  Foreign  Service  in  the  Embassies  all 
around  the  world.  We  have  a  tremendous  task,  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility,  and  a  tremendous  opportunity. 

These  words  expressed  what  I  believed  then  and 
they  express  what  I  believe  now. 

We  live  in  adventurous  and  dangerous  times. 
Such  times  bring  forth  great  acts.  Today  we 
single  out  a  few  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
responded  to  the  challenge  of  our  times  in  a  man- 
ner and  in  circumstances  which  are  outstanding. 
That  is  why  they,  in  particular,  are  being  cited 
today. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  kinds  of  service  that 
command  such  honor.  First  of  all  there  is  cour- 
age. One  officer  of  the  Foreign  Service  will  not 
be  able  to  receive  his  award  today  because  he  gave 
his  life  to  save  the  lives  of  others.  Other  brave 
acts  will  receive  recognition,  acts  of  rescue  and 
of  fortitude  in  far  places. 

There  is  also  another  form  of  devotion  to  duty 
which  is  no  less  deserving  of  recognition.  I  refer 
to  the  kind  of  initiative  and  ability  which,  in  a 
real  and  direct  way,  contributes  to  the  success  of 
our  foreign  policy.  This  may  take  many  forms, 
from  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  or  settlement  that 
requires  months  of  skill  and  patience,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  delicate  mission  calling  for  tact  and 
boldness  in  equal  measure.  It  may  be  the  type  of 
consistently  high  day-by-day  performance  that 
inspires  others. 

Many  of  the  awards  today  go  to  members  of 
the  Civil  Service,  which  is  contributing  its  full 
and  equal  share  of  outstanding  work. 

And  let  us  remember  those  who  are  absent  today. 
Most  of  these  are  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
who  are  now  on  duty  overseas.  Their  awards  will 
be  conferred  on  them  at  their  posts. 
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This  ceremony  is  an  expression  of  the  morale 
and  spirit  of  our  whole  Department  and  of  its  gen- 
erally high  standard  of  performance.  It  is  a  re- 
affirmation of  an  honorable  tradition  of  service 
to  the  nation.  The  success  of  our  mission  is  de- 
pendent on  the  total  of  the  skills  and  dedication 
which  each  brings  to  the  performance  of  his  or  her 
task.  As  the  head  of  the  Department,  I  am  at 
most  the  sum  total  of  all  its  parts.  As  such,  I  feel 
proud  as  I  stand  here  on  this  occasion. 

Now  it  is  my  high  privilege  to  present  one  who 
knows  at  firsthand  our  Foreign  Service  through 
his  own  great  services  at  home  and  abroad,  in  war 
and  in  peace,  one  who  provides  us  with  our  greatest 
inspiration  because  of  his  own  life  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation — the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


THE    PRESIDENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  19 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  Secretary  well  de- 
scribed my  relationships  with  this  great  group, 
both  with  the  Foreign  Service  and  with  the  State 
Department  civil  personnel.  So  you  can  under- 
stand why  I  feel  that  this  is  a  family  gathering. 
I  feel  it  keenly  and  hope  you  do  the  same,  because 
you  are  the  people  that  execute  a  responsibility 
that  is  laid  upon  me  by  our  Constitution — the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  foreign  affairs  of  our  country. 

You  are,  of  course,  in  carrying  this  responsi- 
bility, concerned  with  promoting  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  United 
States,  through  solidifying  those  relations  with 
other  nations  that  will  be  helpful  in  this  regard. 

Now  this  can  be  done  only  in  peace.  Since  the 
advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  seems  clear  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  alternative  to  peace  if  there 
is  to  be  a  happy  and  well  world.  I  often  recall  an 
argument  I  got  into  once  with  a  foreign  diplomat. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
And  he  was  very  worried  about  the  arrangement 
that  had  been  made  to  place  the  control  of  Ger- 
many temporarily  in  the  hands  of  soldiers.  He 
thought — and  I  don't  know  why — that  those  war- 
weary  soldiers  would  be  too  anxious  to  start  a  war, 
and  finally  in  rather  resentful  disgust  I  said  to 
him,  "My  friend,  I  would  like  for  you  to  know 
that  the  soldier  has  only  one  excuse  for  living  in 
this  world,  and  that  is  to  regain  the  peace  that  you 
diplomats  lost  in  the  first  place." 


Now  the  reason  I  bring  this  up  is  that,  even  if 
there  was  a  modicum  of  truth  in  what  I  said  then, 
there  no  longer  is.  The  soldier  can  no  longer  re- 
gain a  peace  that  is  usable  to  the  world.  I  believe 
that  the  best  he  could  do  would  be  to  retain  some 
semblance  of  a  tattered  nation  in  a  world  that  was 
very  greatly  in  ashes  and  relics  of  destruction. 
But  possibly  he  could  keep  us  from  immediate 
and  complete  domination  by  some  outside  force. 
That  would  be  a  poor  climate  in  which  to  start 
again  the  development  of  a  peace.  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  far  worse  opportunity  than  we  now 
have. 

The  reason  I  paint  this  little  picture — even  in  a 
sort  of  digression — is  this :  We  have  glorious  op- 
portunity ahead  of  us,  because  we  have  opportu- 
nity in  a  world  that  has  not  yet  suffered  that  kind 
of  destruction — pray  God  must  not  suffer  that  kind 
of  destruction. 

In  these  halting  words,  and  with  these  halting 
examples,  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  you  my 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  your  work.  There 
is  no  task  facing  the  world  today  so  important  as 
maintaining  a  peace  and  giving  to  the  world  con- 
fidence that  that  peace  will  be  just  and  lasting. 

That  is  the  measure  of  what  you  people  and 
those  like  you — those  above  you  and  those  below 
you — in  these  services  must  do  for  America. 

Now,  some  among  you  today  are  being  rewarded 
for  unusual  service.  I  have  been  a  party  to  such 
ceremonies  in  the  military  service  many  times  dur- 
ing my  lifetime.  They  reward  for  courage,  un- 
usual ability,  and  devotion  and  dedication,  just  as 
do  you  people.  And  I  remind  you  that  in  my  con- 
viction your  work  is  now  more  important  than 
theirs.  But  I  want  to  bring  out  another  point. 
Those  experiences  I  had  in  the  military  service 
convinced  me  that  the  gradations  in  character 
among  the  different  services  is  often  difficult  to 
determine.  We  select  one  man  for  a  decoration 
and  then  another  man  is  not  selected.  And  yet 
the  second  man  may  have  faced  hardships,  dan- 
gers, and  privation.  But  you  can  say,  well,  if  this 
service  is  not  rewarded  what  shall  we  do  ?  I  think 
you  can  only  remind  yourself  of  the  words  on  the 
Iwo  Jima  Statue,  "Uncommon  Courage  Was  a 
Common  Virtue." 

So  these  people,  as  they  come  up  to  be  decorated, 
will  be  representative  of  each  of  you.  Each  of  you 
will  at  least  vicariously  and  in  some  small  part  be 
a  recipient  of  that  same  award.  By  the  same 
token,  one  day  undoubtedly  you  will  be  standing 
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there  to  receive  a  token  that  will  be  representative 
of  the  work  of  a  great  body.  Because  only  as  we 
think  of  it  in  that  way,  only  as  we  work  together 
from  top  to  bottom,  only  as  we  give  loyalty  and  not 
jealousy  and  envy,  only  as  we  cling  together  secure 
in  our  confidence  that  we  are  dedicated  to  the  great 
ideals  of  Americanism,  justice  and  decency  and 
fair  play — even  for  those  with  whom  we  are  deal- 
ing, sometimes  at  swords-points,  across  the  dis- 
tances of  an  ocean — only  as  we  do  that  can  we  be 
truly  successful. 

If  there  is  any  organization  that  should  have 
the  highest  morale  based  firmly  in  its  own  convic- 
tions as  to  the  importance  of  its  work,  the  neces- 
sity for  successful  accomplishment  regardless  of 
what  critic  or  opponent  may  say,  a  morale  based 
in  that  high  belief  in  a  cause,  then  that  should  be 
the  Foreign  Service  and  the  State  Department — 
is,  indeed,  I  believe  it  is. 

So  you  can  understand  something  of  the  hap- 
piness I  feel  when  I  gather  here  with  you  to  wit- 
ness the  decoration  of  a  few  among  you  who,  stand- 
ing as  symbols  for  all,  will  exemplify  and  typify 
the  appreciation  that  your  country  feels  toward 
them — and  each. 

Rededication  of  Memorial 
to  Foreign  Service  Officers 

Press  release  568  dated  October  11 

Following  are  the  texts  of  remarks  made  on 
October  11  by  Secretary  Dulles;  the  remarks  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy,  who  introduced 
\he  Secretary ;  and  a  letter  from  President  Eisen- 
hower to  Mr.  Dulles  read  by  Mr.  Murphy  at  a 
xremony  at  the  Department  of  State  rededicating 
the  Foreign  Service  memorial  tablet  honoring 
Americans  who  lost  their  lives  under  heroic  or 
tragic  circumstances  tohile  on  active  duty  in  the 
United  States  Foreign  Service. 

temarks  by  Mr.  Murphy 

Mr.  Secretary,  early  in  1933  a  significant  cere- 
nony  took  place  in  the  lobby  of  the  old  State 
Department  building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
A.  memorial  tablet  honoring  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  line  of 
luty  was  unveiled  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L. 
Stimson. 

This  memorial  tablet  was  just  recently  moved 
lere  to  the  new  headquarters  of  the  Department 


of  State,  where  it  might  better  serve  as  a  reminder 
and  inspiration  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service,  and  to  visi- 
tors who  pass  through  this  hall. 

Today  we  are  gathered  here  for  the  purpose  of 
rededicating  this  monument  to  the  65  members  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service  who  lost  their  lives 
under  tragic  or  heroic  circumstances  between  the 
years  of  1780  and  1933,  and  of  paying  tribute  to 
the  six  additional  members  whose  names  have  been 
added  to  this  roll  of  honor  subsequent  to  its  orig- 
inal dedication. 

Sharing  this  solemn  observance  with  us  from  the 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service,  I  am  happy 
to  note,  are  Chairman  Henry  M.  Wriston  and 
other  members  of  the  Secretary's  Public  Com- 
mittee on  Personnel,  who  are  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  Foreign  Service. 

And  now  it  is  my  great  privilege,  as  President 
of  the  American  Foreign  Service  Association,  to 
invite  our  distinguished  Honorary  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  to  speak. 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 

I  am  very  glad  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of 
the  President  of  the  Foreign  Service  Association 
to  rededicate  this  memorial.  Mr.  Murphy,  as 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  is  also  the 
highest  ranking  career  member  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  On  this  moving  occasion,  he  represents 
a  corps  of  men  and  women  whose  tradition  of 
quiet  devotion  to  the  national  interest  is  older 
than  the  Republic  itself. 

In  1780  William  Palfrey,  commissioned  by  the 
Continental  Congress  as  the  first  United  States 
consul,  was  lost  at  sea  on  the  way  to  his  post  in 
France.  Since  then,  71  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  have  lost  their  lives  on  active  duty  under 
"heroic  or  tragic  circumstances."  One  died  3 
years  ago  while  rescuing  fellow  workers  when  the 
United  States  chancery  building  in  Korea  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  One  lost  his  life  on  a  torpedoed 
ship  during  World  War  I.  Several  were  killed 
in  earthquakes  or  volcanic  eruptions.  Some  died 
of  disease  while  serving  in  remote  posts.  A  num- 
ber were  assassinated.  All  gave  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

We  who  come  here  today  in  grateful  memory 
of  these  men  of  the  Foreign  Service  would  do  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
honor  them.     It  is  they  who,  by  the  quality  of 
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their  service,  have  honored  us.  It  is  they  who 
have  responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  poet :  "Act 
well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honour  lies." 

Mr.  Murphy  has  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  which  I  ask  him  now  to  read. 

Letter  From  President  Eisenhower 

Lowrt  Air  Force  Base, 
Colorado 

October  9,  1954 

The  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  join  with  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  men  of  that  Service  who  lost  their  lives 
under  heroic  or  tragic  circumstances  in  carrying 
out  their  duties  on  foreign  soil.  As  we  rededi- 
cate  their  memorial  let  us  also  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  high  ideals  of  the  organization  which  they 
so  nobly  served.  Under  inspired  leadership,  I 
know  that  the  men  and  women  of  our  splendid 
Foreign  Service  will  tirelessly  attack  the  grave 
problems  before  them,  with  courage,  with  intelli- 
gence, and  with  full  devotion  to  the  proud  tradi- 
tions of  our  land  of  freedom. 
Sincerely, 

D wight  D.  Eisenhower 


Paris  Conference  on 
European  Security 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  nine-power  communi- 
que issued  at  Paris  on  October  21,  together  with  a 
statement  made  by  Secretary  Dulles  at  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  on  October  19  arid  a  list 
of  the  principal  U.S.  delegates  to  the  Special 
Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  A  tlantic  Council. 

COMMUNIQUE    OF    OCTOBER    21 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  of  America  (M.  Spaak, 
Mr.  Pearson,  M.  Mendes-France,  Dr.  Adenauer, 
M.  Martino,  M.  Bech,  M.  Beyen,  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  and  Mr.  Foster  Dulles)  met  in  Paris  on 
October  21st  to  complete  the  discussions  begun  at 
the  recent  London  conference  on  security  and 
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European  integration  within  the  framework  of 
a  developing  Atlantic  community  dedicated  to 
peace  and  freedom.1 

The  Ministers  were  informed  of  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France, 
the  German  Federal  Eepublic,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  of  America  in  regard 
to  ending  the  occupation  regime  in  the  Federal 
Republic. 

The  nine  Ministers  then  considered  the  reports 
of  the  working  parties  set  up  in  Paris  and  London 
to  give  effect  to  the  principles  agreed  at  the  Lon- 
don conference.  They  reached  agreement  on  the 
text  of  four  protocols  strengthening  and  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organization, 
expanded  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  Italy 
and  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  and  on  the 
text  of  accompanying  documents. 

They  agreed  that  the  London  working  group 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Belgium,  France, 
the  German  Federal  Republic,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  should 
remain  in  being  during  the  interim  period  before 
the  formal  accession  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  Italy  to  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  Ministers  expressed  to  the  secretaries  gen- 
eral of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organization,  who 
were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  their 
thanks  for  the  valuable  preparatory  work  done  in 
the  two  organizations  between  the  London  and 
Paris  conferences  and  for  the  facilities  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  Nato  for  their  meetings  in  Paris. 


STATEMENT     BY    SECRETARY     DULLES 

Press  release  592  dated  October  19 

I  am  leaving  for  Paris  to  follow  up  the  work  of 
the  London  conference  of  2  weeks  ago.  At  that 
time  it  was  agreed  to  restore  German  sovereignty, 
to  amend  the  Brussels  Treaty  to  admit  Germany 
and  Italy  and  to  establish  a  "Council  of  the  West- 
ern European  Union,"  and  to  bring  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  into  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Since  the  London  conference,  work  has 
been  proceeding  on  the  completion  of  the  docu- 
ments needed  to  put  into  effect  these  historic  deci- 


1  For  text  of  the  final  act  of  the  London  Conference,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  515. 
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sions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  final  executive  acts 
>an  take  place  at  Paris. 

There  is  first  to  be  a  meeting  on  the  questions 
•elating  to  German  sovereignty.  This  will  bring 
;ogether  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  three  Western  occupying  pow- 
ers— Mr.  Eden  of  Britain,  Mr.  Mendes-France  of 
France,  and  myself. 

Then  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  same  nine 
foreign  Ministers  who  met  in  London  and  who 
worked  out  the  plan  for  making  over  the  Brussels 
rreaty  into  a  means  of  achieving  a  large  measure 
)f  European  defense  unity.  The  United  States, 
vhile  deeply  interested  in  this  development,  will 
lot  itself  be  a  member  of  this  Brussels  Treaty 
jroup.  But  we  will  cooperate  closely  with  the 
reaty  powers,  within  the  framework  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

Then  there  will  be  a  meeting  on  October  22  of 
he  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Ministerial  Council, 
^.t  that  meeting,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
nviting  German  membership  and  to  strengthen- 
ng  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
nander  so  that  he  can  more  effectively  integrate 
he  Nato  forces,  including  those  of  Germany. 

There  are  many  difficult  problems  to  be  solved. 

However,  I  believe  they  can  be  solved  if  it  is 
possible  to  sustain  the  good  spirit  of  cooperation 
md  sense  of  high  responsibility  which  were  devel- 
>ped  at  the  London  conference. 

As  I  said  in  going  to  that  conference,2  the  pri- 
nary  responsibility  rests  upon  the  European  coun- 
ries  themselves.  The  United  States,  however,  has 
i  vital  interest  in  the  outcome.  We  shall  be  sym- 
>athetic  and  responsive  to  effective  steps  by  the 
European  countries  to  promote  their  strength  and 
mity  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Is.    DELEGATION    TO    NAC    MEETING 

•ress  release  590  dated  October  19 

7nited  States  representatives 

lohn  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State 

Special  Assistant,  Roderic  L.  O'Connor 
lobert  B.  Anderson,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 

Senior  advisers 

)avid  K.  E.  Bruce,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  European 

Coal  and  Steel  Community 
ames  B.  Conant,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 
reneral  J.  Lawton  Collins,  U.S.A.,  U.S.  Representative 

on  the  Military  Committee 
3.  Douglas  Dillon,  American  Ambassador  to  France 


'Ibid.,  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  489. 


H.   Struve  Hensel,  Assistant   Secretary  of  Defense  for 

International  Security  Affairs 
John  C.  Hughes,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  on  the 

North  Atlantic  Council 
Carl  W.  McCardle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 

Affairs 
Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Coordinator,  Assistant  Secretary 

of  State  for  European  Affairs 


Strengthening  Pakistan's  Economy 
and  Defense  Capabilities 

U.S.-PAKISTAN  COMMUNIQUE  OF  OCTOBER  21 

Press  release  599  dated  October  21 

As  the  visit  to  Washington  of  Prime  Minister 
Mohammed  Ali  of  Pakistan  draws  to  a  close,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  consider  it  fitting  to  reaffirm 
their  common  purpose  in  striving  to  assure  peace 
and  economic  security  to  their  peoples.  They  are 
convinced  that  those  objectives  can  be  attained 
through  measures  of  collective  security,  self-help 
and  economic  cooperation.  At  the  same  time,  they 
share  a  common  conviction  that  their  goals  can  be 
attained  only  where  fundamental  spiritual  values 
are  permitted  to  flourish. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  cabinet  members  accom- 
panying him  have  had  discussions  of  problems  of 
mutual  interest  with  a  number  of  high-ranking 
officials  of  the  United  States,  including  President 
Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Wilson  and  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration Director  Stassen. 

The  discussions  were  preceded  and  have  been 
accompanied  by  earnest  efforts  within  the  United 
States  Government  to  determine  measures  which 
the  United  States  might  take  to  strengthen  Paki- 
stan, bearing  in  mind  Pakistan's  special  position  in 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  its  unreserved 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
in  its  efforts  for  the  security  of  the  free  world,  and 
the  economic  problems  with  which  Pakistan  is  at 
present  faced. 

With  the  report  of  the  special  Foa  mission  sent 
to  Pakistan  last  summer  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz  II,  it  became  clear  that,  despite 
its  own  tremendous  efforts,  Pakistan  was  in  urgent 
need  of  increased  economic  assistance  to  ameliorate 
shortages  of  consumers  goods  and  industrial  raw 
materials,  and  that  economic  development  pro- 
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grams  must  be  increased  if  economic  stability  were 
to  be  attained.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  make 
available  to  Pakistan  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
about  $105  million  in  economic  aid,  part  of  which 
will  be  in  the  form  of  loans.  This  figure,  which 
is  five  times  last  year's  aid,  includes  funds  for 
technical  assistance,  flood  relief  as  previously 
agreed  upon  consequent  to  the  disaster  of  last 
August  in  East  Pakistan,  and  funds  for  develop- 
mental purposes.  To  meet  Pakistan's  urgent  needs 
for  consumer  goods  and  industrial  raw  materials, 
the  total  figure  also  includes  a  substantial  amount 
in  the  form  of  agricultural  commodities. 


The  Colombo  Plan 


by  Samuel  C.  Waugh 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 1 


The  theme  of  your  conference  is  "Strengthen- 
ing Economic  Ties  Between  the  United  States  and 
Asia."  There  is  no  need  to  tell  this  audience  the 
importance  of  that  objective.  Indeed,  your 
Council  exists  largely  for  that  purpose — to  en- 
large American  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
content  of  our  economic  relations  with  Asia  and  to 
strengthen  the  economic  ties  between  our  country 
and  Asian  countries. 

Neither  do  I  need  to  tell  the  members  of  this 
audience  how  important  it  is  for  our  own  interests 
and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  world 
that  the  aspirations  of  the  countries  of  Asia  for 
economic  progress  should  be  fulfilled.  In  those 
countries  it  is  literally  true  that  the  future  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life  and  the  democratic  form 
of  government  depends  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent on  whether  or  not  it  will  prove  possible  to 


1  Address  made  before  Far  East- America  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  14 
(press  release  575  dated  Oct.  13). 

For  an  article  on  the  Colombo  Plan,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  22,  1952,  p.  441. 
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Recognizing  Pakistan's  position  in  the  common 
defense  effort  and  following  the  military  assistance 
agreement  signed  with  the  United   States  this 
spring,  the  United  States  will  endeavor  to  accel- 
erate the  substantial  military  aid  programs  for 
Pakistan,  which  are  beginning  this  year.    In  this 
connection,  the  United  States  cannot  make  com 
mitments  beyond  the  limits  of  existing  and  cur 
rent  appropriations.     However,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Pak 
istan  intend  to  continue  to  study  together  in  this 
and  future  years  the  best  means  of  achieving  their 
mutual  objective:  the  strengthening  of  the  econ 
omy  and  the  defense  capabilities  of  Pakistan. 


achieve  some  measurable  economic  progress,  some 
visible  economic  development,  by  democratic 
methods. 

All  of  the  free  countries  of  Asia  stand  chal- 
lenged by  the  totalitarian  governments  of  Russia 
and  Red  China.  They  are  constantly  being  told 
that  enormous  progress  has  been  made  and  is  be- 
ing made  in  those  Communist  countries.  They  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  that  this  is  not  so.  They 
know,  however,  that  if  it  is  so  this  progress  is 
being  accomplished  at  a  great  price  in  human 
freedom  and  dignity. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  slave  states  is  a  challenge  to  the  free  coun 
tries.  The  peoples  of  those  free  countries — many 
of  them  newly  independent  and  newly  possessed  of 
the  freedom  to  manage  their  own  affairs — have 
chosen  a  system  of  government  that  is  democratic 
and  free.  The  peoples  in  these  countries,  how- 
ever, are  not  academic  political  scientists ;  they  are 
farmers  in  the  fields  and  workers  in  the  factories. 
^To  them  the  worth  of  a  political  system  is  meas- 
ured by  what  it  can  do — what  it  can  produce  in 
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the  way  of  economic  well-being  and  increasing 
general  welfare. 

To  us  the  outcome  of  this  challenge  and  this 
effort  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  need  not 
belabor  with  you  the  reasons  why  this  is  so.  You 
know  them  full  well. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  today  about  one  im- 
portant set  of  economic  ties  between  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  free  countries  of  the  West — the  Colombo 
Plan.  In  fact,  I  suggested  I  might  talk  to  you 
about  the  Colombo  Plan — in  the  first  place,  because 
I  have  just  returned  from  Ottawa  where  I  headed 
our  United  States  delegation  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Colombo  Plan  countries ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  because  I  think  that  not  enough  of  our 
people  understand  what  the  Colombo  Plan  is  and 
what  our  relationship  to  the  Plan  involves. 

The  Colombo  Plan  was  conceived  initially  in 
1950  as  an  organization  of  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries to  focus  attention  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  countries  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  designed  to  provide  a  frame- 
work within  which  international  cooperative  ef- 
forts can  be  made  to  promote  sound  and  enduring- 
economic  progress  in  that  area. 

As  I  said,  in  its  origins  the  Colombo  Plan  was  a 
Commonwealth  concept.  It  initially  included  on 
the  one  side  the  economically  developed  countries 
of  the  Commonwealth  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  newly  independent  or  not  yet  fully 
independent  Asian  countries  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth such  as  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Ma- 
laya, British  Borneo,  plus  Burma. 

In  the  interim,  however,  the  geographic  scope 
of  the  membership  has  been  so  radically  enlarged 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  being,  in  any 
way  except  historically,  a  Commonwealth  project. 
Not  only  has  the  United  States  since  1951  associ- 
ated itself  as  a  full  member,  but  other  non-Com- 
monwealth countries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
have  also  joined,  such  as  Cambodia,  Laos,  Viet- 
Nam,  and  Indonesia.  Last  week  at  Ottawa,  Japan 
was  admitted  to  membership,  and  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines,  which  had  heretofore  been  ob- 
servers, also  became  full  members.  In  all,  there 
are  now  17  member  countries,  and  the  area 
stretches  from  Pakistan  to  the  Philippines.  In 
this  area  live  720  million  people,  about  29  percent 
of  the  world's  population. 


A  Committee  for  Economic  Development 

What  is  the  Colombo  Plan?  The  easiest  and 
most  enlightening  answer  to  that  question  is  to 
explain  it  is  not  a  plan  in  the  commonly  accepted 
use  of  the  word  "plan,"  but  that  it  is  exactly  what 
its  title  says  it  is — the  Consultative  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  a  committee  of  nations  all  of  which 
are,  for  one  reason  or  another,  constructively  in- 
terested in  the  economic  development  of  the  free 
countries  of  this  area.  It  is  a  consultative  com- 
mittee, not  a  continuing  organization.  There  were 
initial  formative  meetings  of  the  group  in  1950  and 
1951  at  Colombo,  at  Canberra,  and  at  London. 
Starting  in  1952  there  have  been  annual  meetings 
to  review  progress  in  economic  development  and  to 
assess  prospects  for  the  future. 

In  the  course  of  the  formative  meetings  the 
member  countries  of  the  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  area  were  encouraged  to  formulate  economic 
development  programs  and  thereby  to  translate 
their  somewhat  vague  aspirations  for  economic 
progress  into  concrete  schedules  of  definite  and 
identifiable  things  to  be  done.  In  order  to  lend 
concreteness  and  definiteness  to  the  undertaking, 
the  countries  agreed  to  envisage  a  6-year  period 
extending  from  July  1,  1951,  to  June  30,  1957, 
and  to  set  down  as  specifically  as  possible  what, 
during  this  period,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  ac- 
complish, how  they  expected  to  finance  their  pro- 
grams, what  policies  and  legislative  measures  they 
expected  to  have  to  pursue,  and  what  goals  of  in- 
vestment and  production  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
reach. 

These  economic  development  programs — each  of 
which  is  an  individual  country  development  pro- 
gram— when  taken  collectively  are  known  as  the 
Colombo  Plan. 

The  subsequent  meetings,  which  took  place  after 
the  formative  meetings,  were  held  in  1952  and 
1953  at  Karachi  and  New  Delhi,  and  this  year 
(1954)  in  Ottawa.  At  these  annual  meetings  the 
countries  of  the  area  review  the  results  of  the 
year  just  passed.  They  lay  out  on  the  table  for 
frank  and  friendly  discussion  what  they  have  ac- 
complished, what  they  have  failed  to  accomplish, 
what  difficulties  they  have  encountered,  what 
changes  they  have  felt  constrained  to  make  in  their 
development  plans,  and  what  policies  they  have 
pursued.  Similarly,  they  evaluate  their  prospects 
for  the  future ;  they  try  to  assess  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  way  of  changes  in  the  terms  of 
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trade,  increases  or  decreases  in  public  revenues, 
shortfalls  or  overages  in  the  achievement  of  spe- 
cific development  targets.  They  appraise  what 
has  been  available  to  them  heretofore  and  what 
is  likely  to  be  available  in  the  future  in  the  way 
of  external  assistance.  They  examine  what  has 
been  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  role  of  private 
foreign  investment  in  their  economic  develop- 
ment, what  they  have  done  and  left  undone  to 
attract  foreign  investment  and  mobilize  domestic 
capital. 

The  Colombo  Plan  period  from  1951  to  1957 
is,  you  will  notice,  just  a  little  bit  more  than  half 
over.  After  the  formative  meetings  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  6-year  framework  has,  I  think,  be- 
come progressively  less.  The  usefulness  of  the 
6-year  concept  was  that  it  helped  and  enabled  the 
countries  of  the  area  to  view  their  development 
problems  more  concretely.  It  forced  them  to  ex- 
amine their  problems  and  their  aspirations  in 
terms  of  what  definite,  concrete  things  could  be 
done  within  a  finite  and  agreed  period  of  time. 
This  searching  examination  by  the  Colombo  Plan 
countries  was  very  healthy.  It  made  for  realism 
and  for  a  very  valuable,  if  painful,  translation  of 
general  plans  into  precise  projects. 

Annual  Review  of  Progress 

Now,  however,  the  benefits  of  this  rigid  time 
period  have  been  realized.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary or  even  very  useful  to  continue  refining  and 
modifying  the  6-year  targets.  Indeed,  at  the  very 
first  annual  review  meeting — that  held  at  Karachi 
in  1952 — it  was  agreed  by  the  Colombo  Plan  coun- 
tries that  they  would  no  longer  keep  making  tech- 
nical and  statistical  adjustments  in  the  6-year 
plans.  The  plans  were  sufficiently  definite  that  it 
would  be  possible — and  more  useful — to  meet  each 
year  to  review  and  assess  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  preceding  year  and  to  evaluate  the 
tasks  and  the  problems  for  the  foreseeable  period 
lying  ahead. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  to  draw  a  loose  line  of 
distinction  between  the  so-called  recipient  coun- 
tries and  the  so-called  contributing  countries.  The 
distinction  is,  however,  becoming  more  and  more 
a  tenuous  one  because — and  this  is  one  of  the  great 
virtues  of  the  Plan — there  has  been  engendered  a 
process  of  cooperation  and  mutual  aid  among  the 
recipient  countries  such  that  almost  all  of  them 


are  to  greater  or  lesser  extent  contributing  coun- 
tries to  one  another.  They  borrow  technical  skills 
and  technical  assistance  from  each  other  according 
to  their  respective  needs  and  their  respective  ca- 
pacities to  assist. 

Nevertheless,  certain  member  countries  obvi- 
ously are  altogether  or  almost  altogether  contrib- 
uting countries.  The  United  States  is  one  of  this 
group. 

I  have  said  that  we  are  a  full  member  of  the 
Colombo  Plan.  I  have  also  said  that  we  are  a 
contributing-country  member.  Now  what  does 
this  mean  ? 

The  point  that  must  be  emphasized  is  that  the 
Colombo  Plan  is  simply  an  intergovernmental 
committee.  We  do  not  contribute  anything  to  any 
central  pool.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. There  is  no  process  by  which  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  contributing  countries  are  parceled 
out  or  allocated  by  any  international  organiza- 
tion. Our  assistance  to  the  countries  of  the  area — 
like  that  provided  by  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom — is  bilaterally 
given  and  bilaterally  received.  Our  contribution, 
in  other  words,  is  the  sum  total  we  do  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  area  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  those  countries.  Our  aid  programs 
are  our  governmental  contribution.  We  are  not 
under  any  contractual  obligation  either  to  provide 
any  definite  amount  of  assistance  to  any  one  coun- 
try or  to  all  of  them  taken  together ;  nor,  for  that 
matter,  are  we  under  any  contractual  obligation 
to  provide  aid  at  all  to  any  particular  country. 
In  Burma,  for  example,  our  aid  program  termi- 
nated at  the  request  of  the  Burmese  Government. 

Neither  are  we  under  any  obligation  to  provide! 
assistance  in  any  uniform  way  or  according  to  any 
uniform  pattern.  Our  aid  programs  in  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  have  been  very  different  in( 
their  nature  and  orientation  from  our  programs,, 
for  example,  in  India  and  Indonesia.  Neverthe- 
less, whatever  we  do  to  help  to  promote  economic! 
development  in  any  of  the  countries  of  the  area! 
is  accepted  and  regarded  as  our  contribution  in 
relation  to  that  particular  country. 

I  have  been  emphasizing  our  aid  programs  and 
our  public  contributions  toward  economic  develop- 
ment in  this  area.  Indeed,  the  whole  Colombo 
Plan  intellectual  framework  emphasizes  to  a  very 
large  extent  public  programs  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  public  techniques  of  intergovernmental 
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cooperation.  This  is  understandable.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  area  naturally  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  measure  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
public  action  and  to  assess  what  needs  to  be  done 
through  public  development  projects.  Likewise 
the  aid  that  is  given  by  governments  and  received 
by  governments  is  easier  to  measure  than  the  less 
tangible  benefits  of  private  foreign  investment. 

Nevertheless,  this  natural  tendency  to  concen- 
trate upon  what  is  done  in  what  these  countries 
call  "the  public  sector"  does  not  reflect  any  un- 
healthy bias  in  favor  of  public  projects.  Indeed, 
the  countries  of  this  area  are  fully  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  and  their  need  for  private  foreign  cap- 
ital. They  have,  for  example,  included  promi- 
nently in  their  calculations  of  sources  and  pos- 
sibilities of  external  assistance  an  assessment  of 
what  can  be  borrowed  on  the  private  international 
capital  markets  and  of  what  steps  need  to  be  taken 
by  them  to  improve  their  credit-worthiness. 
Many  of  the  countries  in  the  area  have  taken  spe- 
cific measures  to  improve  the  climate  for  foreign 
investment.  They  have  issued  official  declarations 
welcoming  foreign  enterprise  either  in  general  or 
at  least  in  specific  fields.  They  have  publicly 
recognized  also  that  government  measures  are  not 
the  only  factors  governing  the  import  of  capital, 
and,  for  that  matter,  that  the  mere  absence  of  dis- 
criminatory government  measures  is  not  in  all 
cases  sufficient  to  overcome  the  shyness  of  foreign 
capital.  Hence  they  recognize  further  that  if  they 
desire  foreign  participation  in  specific  fields  they 
will  probably  have  to  take  positive  steps  to  attract 
it. 

Therefore,  in  the  various  annual  reviews  the 
Colombo  Plan  countries  have  recognized  and  wel- 
comed any  evidence  that  may  have  developed  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  of  willingness  on  the  part 
of  foreign  investors  to  undertake  enterprises  in 
the  countries  of  the  area,  especially  if  these  enter- 
prises happen  to  be  undertaken  jointly  with  local 
capital — as  was  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
Sui  gas  project  in  Pakistan  and  the  oil  refinery 
investments  in  India  and  as  promises  to  be  the 
case  in  the  investment  finance  corporations  being 
established  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

Private  Capital   Mobilized 

The  countries  of  the  area  have  not  only,  there- 
fore, recognized  the  need  and  the  scope  for  private 
foreign  participation  in  the  development  process ; 


they  have  also  recognized  the  overwhelmingly 
urgent  problem  of  mobilizing  private  domestic 
capital.  In  the  most  recent  annual  report,  for 
example — that  which  was  just  prepared  at  Ottawa 
and  which  has  not  yet  been  published — they  have 
noted  that  governments  can  help  to  mobilize  pri- 
vate capital  by  seeking  to  minimize  the  hindrances 
to  initiative  arising  from  such  factors  as  burden- 
some governmental  regulations  and  irksome  meth- 
ods of  tax  administration. 

In  the  annual  meetings  the  countries  of  the  area 
are  prepared  to  face  frankly  the  difficulties  that 
exist  and  the  shortcomings  which  have  manifested 
themselves.  These  meetings  are  by  no  means  a 
eulogy  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the  year  just 
finished.  They  are  rather  a  frank  and  friendly 
review  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  still  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  prevailing  tone,  for  example,  of  the  annual 
report  just  drafted  at  Ottawa  is  one  of  optimism 
combined  with  stark  realism.  The  countries, 
when  they  reviewed  the  pace  and  the  content  of 
economic  development  during  the  year  just 
passed,  were  able  to  conclude  that  significant  and 
encouraging  progress  had  been  made  in  a  number 
of  important  respects  but  that  there  was  no  room 
for  relaxation  of  effort.  They  recognized  that 
in  some  countries  the  progress  realized  was  rela- 
tively small ;  that  throughout  the  region  as  a  whole 
the  population  has  been  growing  rapidly  (indeed, 
at  an  annual  rate  of  slightly  over  9  million)  and 
that,  therefore,  food  production  per  capita  (de- 
spite very  creditable  increases  in  total  food  out- 
put) was  still  below  prewar  levels;  that  under- 
employment in  rural  areas  was  widespread  and 
that  unemployment  in  urban  areas,  particularly  of 
educated  persons,  presented  a  serious  social  prob- 
lem ;  that  trained  personnel  in  many  fields  was  not 
yet  available  in  sufficient  numbers;  that  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  the  area  the  process  of  formu- 
lating balanced  development  programs  was  still 
not  far  enough  along ;  that  there  was  only  a  nar- 
row margin  of  production  over  consumption  and 
that,  therefore,  the  level  of  savings  and  the  level 
of  tax  revenues  provided  on  the  whole  only  a 
precarious  base  for  development  financing. 

This  is  indeed  a  formidable  enumeration  of 
problems  to  be  faced  and  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. It  is,  of  course,  not  the  whole  story.  Just 
as  I  did  not  want  you  to  think  that  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Colombo  Plan  group  of  countries 
were  limited  to  an  uncritical  eulogy  of  results 
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achieved,  neither  did  I  want  you  to  think  that  they 
represent  a  session  of  breastbeating  and  complain- 
ing over  the  hardness  of  the  task.  Indeed,  at  this 
same  Ottawa  meeting  which  produced  the  cata- 
logue of  problems  which  I  summarized  a  few 
minutes  ago,  the  countries  of  the  area  were  able 
also  to  record  that  their  own  outlays  on  develop- 
ment had  increased  considerably  over  those  for  the 
preceding  year.  In  India,  for  example,  develop- 
ment expenditures  by  public  authorities  for  the 
year  1951-52  were  roughly  $550  million.  For  the 
year  1953-54,  they  had  increased  to  $705  million 
and  are  expected  for  the  year  ending  June  30  next 
to  approximate  $1,170  million  if  financing  is  avail- 
able. For  Pakistan  the  comparable  figures  are  for 
the  fiscal  year  1951-52,  $125  million;  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953-54,  $275  million. 

These,  indeed,  are  very  creditable  results  and 
expectations.  I  mention  them  merely  lest  you 
think  that  the  sessions  of  the  Colombo  Plan  meet- 
ings are  devoted  entirely  to  lamenting  over  the 
difficulties  of  the  economic  development  problems 
of  the  area.  But  to  return  to  the  summation  of 
the  problems,  the  frankness  with  which  the  coun- 
tries of  the  area  have  discussed  among  themselves 
and  with  us  their  problems  and  difficulties  and 
shortcomings  is  in  its  aggregate  a  most  gratifying 
experience.  I  am  reminded  of  the  remark  made 
at  the  1953  Colombo  Plan  meeting  by  Indian 
Finance  Minister  C.  D.  Deshmulh  (who  was  the 
chairman)  that  the  Colombo  Plan  was  "a  great 
experiment  in  human  relations."  It  is  very  rarely 
that  governments  are  able  to  come  together  and 
with  so  much  freedom  and  honesty  and  openness 
to  say  what  they  have  done,  what  they  have  failed 
to  do,  what  they  still  need  to  do,  what  they  intend 
to  do,  and  what  are  the  political  and  cultural 
limitations  upon  what  they  can  do. 

If  there  is  any  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  con- 
cerns what  the  members  of  this  Far  East-America 
Council  might  learn  from  the  experience,  at  gov- 
ernmental level,  in  the  Colombo  Plan,  it  is,  I 
should  think,  that  there  are  almost  limitless  possi- 
bilities of  fruitful  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Asia  if  there  is  evi- 
denced the  same  frankness,  the  same  patience,  and 
the  same  understanding.  We  in  government  know 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing business  connections  in  the  countries  of  Asia. 
We  know  that  there  are  frictions,  there  are  uncer- 
tainties, there  are  difficulties  of  mutual  under- 
standing.    However,  from  our  experience  at  the 


governmental  level  we  are  quite  certain  there  is  a 
great  fund  of  common  interest  and  of  common 
viewpoint.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is 
much  which  should  be  done  and  can  be  done  to 
accomplish  the  objective  stated  as  the  theme  of 
this  conference:  "Strengthening  Economic  Ties 
Between  the  United  States  and  Asia." 


Transfer  of  Destroyers  to  Japan 

Remarks  by  Everett  F.  Drumright 1 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  represent  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  this  important  occasion.  Two 
destroyers  of  the  United  States  Reserve  Fleet  are 
being  turned  over  today  on  loan  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  under  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram. His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Japan 
[Sadao  Iguchi]  is  with  us  here  to  receive  the  ves- 
sels on  behalf  of  his  Government.  Two  Japa- 
nese crews,  comprising  officers  and  men  of  the  Jap- 
anese Maritime  Self-Defense  Force,  have  been  the 
welcome  guests  of  this  country  for  several  weeks 
while  they  have  been  trained  in  the  handling  of 
these  vessels.  These  Japanese  crews  will  take  the 
destroyers  to  Japan,  where  they  will  be  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  modest  defensive  forces  which 
Japan  has  now  begun  to  establish. 

It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  recall  at  this  moment 
the  words  of  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  on  the  conclusion  and  sig- 
nature of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  At 
that  time  he  so  aptly  stated : 

Unfortunately,  the  sinister  forces  of  totalitarian  op- 
pression and  tyranny  operate  still  throughout  the  globe. 
These  forces  are  sweeping  over  half  the  Asiatic  continent — 
sowing  seeds  of  dissension — spreading  unrest  and  con- 
fusion— and  breaking  out  into  open  aggression  here  and 
there — indeed,  at  the  very  door  of  Japan. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say : 

When  the  Allied  troops  are  withdrawn  from  our  coun- 
try with  the  conclusion  of  peace — producing  a  state  of 
vacuum  in  the  country — it  is  clear  as  day  that  this  tide 
of  aggression  will  beat  down  upon  our  shores.  It  is  im- 
perative for  the  sake  of  our  very  existence  that  we  take 
an  adequate  security  measure. 

To  meet  the  danger  he  had  described,  Prime 
Minister  Yoshida  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  treaty  signed  a  Security  Treaty  entered 


*Made  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  Oct.  19  (press  release 
583  dated  Oct.  18).  Mr.  Drumright  is  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
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into  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.2  In 
this  treaty  the  United  States  indicated  its  willing- 
ness to  maintain  certain  of  its  armed  forces  in 
Japan,  in  the  expectation  that  Japan  would  in- 
creasingly assume  responsibility  for  its  own  de- 
fense against  direct  or  indirect  aggression.  This 
treaty  recognized  the  threat  of  aggression  against 
Japan  and  Japan's  inability  at  that  time  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  its  own  defense. 

The  danger  that  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  so 
fully  recognized  at  that  time  still  exists.  Japan 
continues  to  be  a  major  target  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  However,  since  Septem- 
ber 1951  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Japan 
have  taken  steps  to  assume  increasing  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  their  homeland.  In  the 
last  session  of  the  Diet,  approval  was  given  to  the 
expansion  of  Japanese  armed  forces.  The  mission 
of  these  forces  was  also  amended  to  include  specific 
responsibility  for  defense  against  external  aggres- 
sion. In  the  meantime,  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  U.S.  Government  had  signed  a  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Agreement.3  This  gives  the 
legal  basis  for  the  United  States  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Japan  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  This  program  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  only  by  true  mutual  effort  can  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  reserve  their  independence  and 
freedom.  I  cannot  help  at  this  moment  but  recall 
your  very  profound  statement,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
at  the  Japan  Society  Dinner  in  New  York  City  on 
March  18,  1954.    You  then  said : 

In  this  common  endeavor  for  our  mutual  self-preserva- 
tion, Japan  is  now  ready  to  contribute  her  proper  share. 
Out  of  the  tragedy  of  war  and  out  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  moral  convulsions  which  followed  in 
the  wake  of  conflict,  Japan  has  emerged  with  a  keen 
realization  that  she  cannot  stand  alone  in  this  world. 


2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  17, 1951,  p.  463. 
1  Ibid.,  Apr.  5, 1954,  p.  518. 


Mr.  Ambassador,  no  member  of  the  free  world 
community  can  stand  alone  today.  Our  very  pres- 
ence here  in  Charleston  is  indicative  of  the  true 
mutuality  of  the  free  world.  The  loan  of  these  two 
vessels  to  your  Government  represents  not  only  the 
intention  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  assist  in  the 
defense  of  Japan,  but  also  the  desire  of  your  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  this  responsibility.  The 
strength  of  the  entire  free  world  is  dependent  on 
the  individual  strength  of  its  members.  We  have 
very  recently  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Manila 
Pact  further  recognition  of  the  interdependence 
of  free  nations  in  their  common  determination  to 
resist  aggression.  Your  Foreign  Minister  has 
pledged  Japan's  moral  support  to  this  arrange- 
ment. As  time  progresses,  Japan  will  achieve  its 
own  position  of  strength  in  the  Far  East  and  will 
be  better  able  to  contribute  to  the  common  effort. 

These  two  vessels — the  Asakaze,  meaning  Morn- 
ing Breeze,  and  the  Hatakase,  meaning  Flag-flut- 
tering Breeze — will  play  their  part  in  securing  the 
defense  of  Japan.  I  am  sure  that  the  Japanese 
Maritime  Self-Defense  Force  has  chosen  well  you 
officers  and  men  who  take  these  vessels  back  to 
their  duty  stations.  I  know  that  you  will  take 
back  to  Japan  more  than  the  technical  knowledge 
of  ships  acquired  during  your  few  months  of  train- 
ing here.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  take  back  to  your 
people  the  strong  friendship,  esteem,  and  good  will 
which  our  people  feel  for  yours. 

I  wish  you  a  pleasant  voyage  and  success  in  your 
future  missions. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Union  of  South  Africa 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Dr.  John  Edward  Holloway, 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  President  on  Oc- 
tober 18.  For  the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  text  of  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  582. 
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Economic  Development  and  Political  Evolution  in  Asia 


by  Charles  F.  Baldwin 

Economic  Coordinator,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


The  political  evolution  of  a  nation  and  of  a 
people  is  not  something  which  develops  out  of  the 
doctrines  of  political  philosophy  or  the  activities 
of  political  leaders  alone.  It  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  a  fusion  of  the  forces  which  most  directly 
affect  and  condition  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  influential  of  those  is 
the  economic  force. 

It  is  surely  true  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.  The  materialistic  doctrines  of  Marxian 
dogma  leave  unsatisfied  urges  of  mankind  which 
far  transcend  the  material.  It  is,  however, 
equally  true  that  the  spirit  of  man,  which  stimu- 
lates the  political  development  of  free  men,  finds 
hope  and  encouragement  in  an  atmosphere  of 
material  progress  and  personal  well-being.  That 
fact  is  implicit  in  the  concepts  of  democracy. 

One  of  the  vitally  important  necessities  of 
modern  life  is  to  see  international  developments  in 
reality — not  influenced  by  preconceived  ideas  or 
wishful  thinking.  If  we  look  beneath  the  surface 
of  Asian  events  today — as  we  must  if  we  are  to 
understand  them  clearly — we  see  Asia  as  a  vast 
area  where  two  powerful  political  movements  have 
been  occurring  simultaneously.  One  of  them, 
which  represents  the  age-old  longing  of  human 
beings  to  control  their  own  destinies,  we  can  call 
the  revolution  of  Asian  nationalism.  The  other, 
representing  the  equally  old  determination  of  a 
ruling  clique  to  gain  and  exercise  power  by  any 
means,  is  the  massive  and  menacing  impact  of 
communism.  One  of  these  forces  could  light  the 
way  to  greater  human  freedom  and  advancement 

1  Address  made  before  the  Far  East-America  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  14 
(press  release  577). 
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in  Asia ;  the  other  could  extinguish  that  light  for 
a  long  time. 

Since  the  last  war  the  political  status  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Asians  has  been  changed  com- 
pletely. Before  the  war  no  country  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia,  with  the  single  exception  of  Thai- 
land, governed  itself.  Now,  all  of  them  (India, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  the  non- 
Communist  part  of  Viet-Nam)  are  self-govern- 
ing— all  except  Malaya,  which  has  been  promised 
its  independence  by  the  British  Government. 
This  is  an  historical  fact  not  only  of  profound 
political  importance  but  of  almost  equally  signifi- 
cant economic  importance. 

The  government  of  each  of  these  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  bears  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  economic  cli- 
mate which  will  be  conducive  to  political  stabil- 
ity —  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  spirit  of 
political  independence  and  personal  freedom  will 
flourish.  Essential  to  the  welfare  of  these  coun- 
tries, therefore,  is  a  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment which  will  insure  a  steady  increase  in  the 
opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  their  people 
and  which  will  better  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
their  people. 

This  need  for  economic  growth  is  a  basic  part 
of  the  economic  problem  of  Asia,  which  is  really 
two  problems  which  tend  to  be  complementary. 
Japan,  the  only  country  which  is  highly  advanced 
industrially,  has  experienced  the  characteristic 
postwar  difficulties  of  the  large  industrial  coun- 
tries, complicated  by  a  shortage  of  natural  re- 
sources. All  of  the  other  free  Asian  countries  re- 
veal  the  customary   characteristics   of   retarded 
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economic  development.  In  all  of  them  progress — 
in  some  of  them  considerable  progress — in  attack- 
ing the  problem  has  been  made,  but  a  great  deal 
more  remains  to  be  clone. 

The  people  of  these  countries  want  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  Their  governments  have 
promised  them  a  higher  standard  of  living.  If 
ihose  promises  are  not  kept,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  economic  improvement  does  not  take  place, 
public  disillusionment  and  resentment  will  replace 
tiope  and  confidence,  and  the  opportunities  for 
troublemakers  to  take  advantage  of  public  discon- 
:ent  will  multiply. 

There  is  a  temptation,  when  we  are  confronted 
by  problems  so  vast  and  perplexing  as  those  of 
A.sia,  to  resort  to  generalities  which,  while  momen- 
tarily comforting,  do  not  always  hold  up  under 
malysis.  The  problem  of  economic  underdevelop- 
ment in  Asia  is  far  reaching,  deeply  rooted,  and 
not  susceptible  of  quick  and  easy  solution.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  identify  the  main  elements 
3f  the  problem  and  to  suggest  at  least  an  approach 
x>  the  solution. 

Low  Per  Capita  Incomes 

The  most  simplified  statement  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem is  that  the  income  of  the  average  Asian  is  too 
small  to  produce  the  savings  needed  to  finance  ade- 
quate economic  development.  Japan,  Malaya,  and 
the  Philippines  have  annual  per  capita  national 
incomes  equivalent  to  around  $200.  The  figure  for 
Ceylon  is  roughly  about  one-half  of  that  amount ; 
in  Thailand,  the  Indochina  states,  and  Indonesia 
it  ranges  from  about  $60  to  $75,  while  in  Burma 
a-nd  India  it  is  even  lower.  In  an  area  of  rapidly 
increasing  population,  an  income  which  is  distrib- 
uted so  thinly  is  unable  to  satisfy  basic  needs  and 
ilso  provide  sufficient  economic  stimulus  to  raise 
appreciably  the  relatively  low  level  of  economic 
ievelopment. 

There  are,  of  course,  factors  other  than  low  in- 
some  and  a  slow  rate  of  capital  formation  which 
ire  retarding  economic  progress.  Because  of  the 
inability  to  generate  internally  sufficient  capital 
for  investment  purposes,  a  steady  and  increasing 
flow  of  outside  capital  could  be  an  important  eco- 
nomic stimulant.  Unfortunately,  the  movement 
of  foreign  private  investment  capital  to  Asia  since 
the  war  has  been  little  more  than  a  trickle  in 
comparison  with  the  needs.  In  recent  years  net 
private  foreign  capital  investment  in  the  countries 


of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  has  amounted  to 
only  about  $25  million  per  year,  slightly  over  one- 
half  of  which  has  been  United  States  private  in- 
vestment. One  can  hope  that  more  foreign  pri- 
vate capital  will  move  into  free  Asia  for  produc- 
tive purposes  within  the  next  few  years,  but  it 
seems  unlikely  that  such  additional  resources  will 
be  sufficient  to  change  appreciably  the  overall  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  near  future. 

Directly  affecting  the  scale  of  economic  devel- 
opment in  Asia  is  the  problem  of  human  atti- 
tudes. Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
the  evolution  of  new  ideas  and  practices  in  Asia 
will  require  time  and  painstaking  effort.  The  gap 
between  the  concepts  about  material  aspects  of 
life  of  a  great  many  Asians  and  of  dwellers  in 
more  industrially  advanced  countries  is  wide. 
Many  of  those  concepts  have  a  deeply  rooted  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  basis,  and  the  task  of 
adjusting  them  to  the  requirements  of  a  more 
complex  economic  society  will  challenge  the  wis- 
dom and  patience  of  Asian  governments  and  lead- 
ers. In  fact,  the  ability  to  bring  about  this  tran- 
sition under  tolerable  conditions  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  the  governments  of 
Asian  countries. 

Essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  transi- 
tion will  be  the  development  of  an  entrepreneurial 
group  of  sufficient  size  and  experience  to  under- 
take and  manage  the  kind  of  projects  which  are 
needed. 

Equally  necessary  will  be  an  enlargement  of  the 
present  Asian  reservoir  of  skilled  technicians. 
The  technical  assistance  programs  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  Asia  with  the  support  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  have  begun  to 
reduce  the  proportions  of  this  problem  to  some 
extent,  but  it  is  still  a  fundamental  obstacle.  A 
great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  technical  training  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  will  have  to  be  accom- 
plished, both  by  private  enterprise  and  by  govern- 
ments in  Asia,  before  a  sound  technical  foundation 
to  support  a  durable  structure  of  economic  de- 
velopment can  be  built. 

Closely  associated  with  the  human  factor  is  the 
need  for  sound  governmental  policies  to  support 
the  process  of  economic  growth.  Wise  budget- 
ary and  fiscal  policies  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
"feast  and  famine"  trends  and  to  derive  full  bene- 
fits from  each  stage  of  economic  progress.  This 
will  not  be  an  easy  task,  particularly  for  the  gov- 
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ernrnents  of  the  newly  independent  countries 
which  are  having  to  learn  quickly  the  difficult  les- 
sons of  governing  in  the  modern  world,  but  it 
will  be  an  essential  task. 

Basic  Objectives 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  best  means  of  accelerating  economic  devel- 
opment in  Asia.  To  the  young  Dyak  whom  I  met 
a  few  months  ago  in  the  interior  of  Borneo  and 
who  was  studying  better  methods  of  basic  agricul- 
ture under  an  Australian  technical  instructor,  eco- 
nomic development  has  one  meaning.  To  the 
Chinese  manager  of  a  new  textile  plant  in  Singa- 
pore whom  I  met  a  few  days  later,  it  has  another. 
The  pattern  must,  of  course,  necessarily  vary  ac- 
cording to  different  conditions  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  general,  however,  the  following  objec- 
tives should  be  sought — and  in  fact  are  being 
sought  by  many  of  the  country  developmental  pro- 
grams today : 

A  basic  objective  should  be  to  increase  agricul- 
tural efficiency,  exploit  agricultural  potentialities 
more  fully,  and  better  diversify  agricultural  out- 
put. The  free  Asian  countries  have  essentially 
agrarian  economies;  the  process  of  their  indus- 
trialization should  rest  upon  an  increasingly 
strong  foundation  of  agricultural  productivity. 
In  the  countries  of  free  Asia  there  is  a  challenging 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  economic  devel- 
opment in  a  free  society  need  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  agriculture,  as  it  has  been  under  Communist 
planning,  but  can  benefit  the  tillers  of  the  soil  as 
well  as  the  workers  in  industry. 

Another  objective  should  be  the  provision  of 
more  adequate  transportation  and  a  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  power.  Those  of  you  who  have 
traveled  off  the  well-beaten  paths  in  Asia  need  not 
be  reminded  of  the  primitive  transportation  facili- 
ties which  are  often  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. The  provision  of  better  transportation 
and  more  abundant  power  should,  of  course,  be 
designed  to  stimulate  and  not  outdistance  the  gen- 
eral pace  of  economic  development,  but  it  can 
and  it  should  be  an  important  stimulant. 

An  essential  objective  should,  of  course,  be  the 
development  of  industries  which  are  economically 
justified  and  most  likely  to  contribute  to  economic 
growth  and  to  the  expansion  of  trade.  This  is 
the  most  alluring  sector  of  any  economic  develop- 


ment program  and  the  one  which  presents  the  most 
dangerous  pitfalls.  In  this  vitally  important 
phase  of  economic  development,  intelligent  and 
realistic  forethought  will  be  necessary  to  avoid 
the  uneconomical  expenditure  of  time,  effort,  and 
money  and  to  insure  that  industrialization  will  be 
of  the  kind  most  suited  to  the  available  human 
and  material  resources. 

There  is  a  rather  understandable  tendency  in 
most  underdeveloped  countries  to  try  to  emulate 
the  more  highly  industrialized  countries  without 
always  considering  fully  the  phases  of  develop- 
ment through  which  those  countries  have  passed. 
While  big,  basic  industries  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
dustrial nations,  the  role  of  the  small  industries 
has  also  been  a  vital  one.  Their  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  Asia  can  also  be  of  fundamental 
importance. 

Private  American  businessmen  and  investors 
have  already  been  able  to  contribute  substantially, 
directly  and  by  example,  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Asia ;  they  should  be  able  to  make  an  even 
more  important  contribution  in  the  future. 
Every  Asian  employee  that  is  trained,  every  em- 
ployee benefit  program  that  is  instituted,  every 
new,  constructive  investment  that  is  made,  and 
every  new  technical  process  which  is  introduced 
and  applied  assists  in  the  endeavor.  Many  Amer- 
ican firms  are  doing  these  things  today.  We  hope 
that  the  number  will  increase  in  the  future. 

The  need  for  workable  plans  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  for  their  accomplishment  is  recog- 
nized by  almost  every  enlightened  Asian.  It  is 
highly  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
security  of  the  people  of  the  free  world  that  these 
plans  should  be  realized.  Only  by  their  realiza- 
tion can  the  trade  of  these  countries  with  their 
great  populations  be  expanded  with  benefits  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  other  countries  of  the 
free  world.  Only  by  their  realization  can  Asian 
expectations  be  satisfied  and  economic  and  polit- 
ical stability  achieved. 

The  problems  which  will  continue  to  arise  in 
Asia  will  test  the  capacity  of  the  Asians  and  of 
their  non- Asian  friends  to  concentrate  on  the 
larger  and  essential  objectives  and  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  momentary  setbacks  and  rebuffs.  Many 
countries  of  Asia  are  endeavoring  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic evolution  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time   and   under  conditions   much   more  disad- 
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vantageous  than  those  which  attended  the  growth 
of  the  now  highly  developed  countries.  As  they 
struggle  to  develop,  they  will  need  the  friendly  and 
sympathetic  understanding  and  assistance  which 
the  United  States  and  other  economically  ad- 
vanced countries  can  extend  to  them.    By  the  ex- 


tension of  such  assistance,  we  can  demonstrate 
our  good  intentions  and  the  sincerity  of  our 
friendship.  We  can  also  make  more  secure  for  the 
free  people  of  Asia  as  well  as  for  ourselves  the 
benefits  which  economic,  political,  and  social 
stability  in  a  free  society  can  make  possible. 


The  Need  for  a  More  Liberal  Foreign  Trade  Policy 


by  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain x 


I  have  now  spent  almost  2  years  in  London.  In 
the  course  of  these  2  years  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  observing  at  very  close  range  a  truly  extraor- 
dinary series  of  American  diplomatic  successes. 
Under  the  wise  guidance  and  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
the  United  States  has  been  cast  more  and  more 
in  the  role  of  a  good  partner  in  the  fellowship  of 
nations. 

The  Korean  War  was  fought  by  us  in  that  spirit 
of  partnership  against  aggression  which  gives  the 
United  Nations  meaning ;  and  the  armistice  which 
came  at  last  was  the  result  of  long  and  concerted 
effort  by  the  free  nations. 

In  this  spirit  of  partnership  we  were  able  to 
assist  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  in  the  final  settle- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal  Base.  In  this 
same  spirit  we  also  played  a  helpful  part  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  Iranian  oil  dispute. 

The  Manila  Pact  and  the  ringing  Pacific  Char- 
ter that  was  signed  there  were  twin  landmarks. 
The  pact  was  a  firm  step  in  collective  self-defense 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  charter  was  a  bold  proc- 
lamation of  the  principles  of  self-determination, 
self-government,  and  independence  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

And  now  within  the  last  few  days  can  be  added 
the   triumphant   conclusion   of   the   Nine-Power 


1  Address  made  before  the  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  14  (press  release  576). 
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Conference  and  the  signing  of  the  Trieste  Agree- 
ment. 

The  pact  that  was  signed  at  the  Nine-Power 
Conference  is,  I  believe,  the  best  arrangement  for 
the  security  of  Western  Europe  that  could  be 
found  after  the  rejection  of  Edc.  Out  of  the 
vacuum  that  the  collapse  of  Edc  created,  and 
the  anxious  month  that  followed  it,  has  emerged 
a  workable  plan  for  the  sovereignty  and  rearm- 
ament of  Germany  and  a  hard  core  of  unity  at  the 
center  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community.  The 
successful  work  of  the  architects  at  London  has 
been  crowned  by  the  approval  of  the  German 
Bundestag  and — just  the  day  before  yesterday- — 
by  the  approval  of  the  French  National  Assembly. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Conference 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  worked  to- 
gether in  the  closest  fellowship.  We  rendered 
support  to  our  great  ally,  who  had  taken  the 
initiative  in  finding  a  plan  to  fill  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  rejection  of  Edc. 

Because  the  collapse  of  the  Edc  plan  was  a  col- 
lapse from  within,  Mr.  Dulles  wisely  felt  that  the 
initiative  for  new  proposals  at  the  Nine-Power 
Conference  rested  with  the  European  nations 
there.  But  his  statesmanship  helped  to  guide 
the  Conference  over  many  shoals. 

Trieste  was  also  essentially  a  European  prob- 
lem, a  9-year  fever  spot  where  the  territorial 
wishes  of  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  appeared  irrecon- 
cilable.   But  a  long  year  of  discussions  and  con- 
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ferences,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  assisted,  finally  brought  about  a  com- 
promise, and  one  more  danger  spot  has  been 
removed. 

All  of  these  events  that  I  have  enumerated  will 
cause  no  comfort  to  the  Soviet.  The  partnership 
of  free  nations  has  been  tremendously  strength- 
ened by  these  achievements. 

And  now  to  speak  of  more  immediate  business. 


Importance  of  Trade  Relations 

As  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
largest  port  and  the  leading  commercial  center 
of  our  Nation,  you  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States.  As 
American  Ambassador  to  one  of  the  world's  great 
trading  nations,  I  have  been  impressed  anew  with 
the  enormous  importance  of  our  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
economic  sphere  but  in  the  political  and  military 
spheres  as  well. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  country  and  its 
transformation  in  so  short  a  time  from  a  new  un- 
derdeveloped continent  into  the  greatest  economic 
power  on  earth  have  caused  our  foreign  trade 
relations  to  become  a  problem  of  extraordinary 
urgency. 

I  believe  that  an  increasing  number  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  of  our  business  community, 
have  became  aware  of  the  problem  and  clearly  un- 
derstand where  the  solution  lies.  And  we  are  in- 
deed fortunate  that  today  we  have  in  the  White 
House  a  President  who  has  this  clear  under- 
standing. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  times,  the  American 
people  should  have  as  one  of  their  main  objec- 
tives the  promotion  of  the  highest  possible  levels 
of  international  trade. 

As  a  nation  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  free,  com- 
petitive enterprise,  we  have  a  natural  leaning 
toward  a  world  in  which  trade  is  conducted  on  a 
multilateral  basis,  in  which  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion between  sources  of  supply,  in  which  every 
businessman  has  a  chance  to  trade  according  to 
his  choice  and  his  capabilities,  in  which  there  is 
a  minimum  of  government  interference,  and  in 
which  currencies  are  freely  convertible.  We  all 
know  that  these  conditions  will  not  be  created  un- 
less the  U.  S.  is  prepared  to  take  a  hand  in 
bringing  them  about. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  recent  recommenda- 
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tions  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,2  headed  by  Mr.  Clarence  B. 
Randall,  should  be  adopted.  They  constitute  a 
hardheaded  practical  program  designed  to  fit 
smoothly  into  our  American  economy  and  to  fur- 
ther the  national  interest. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  deluded  into  think- 
ing that  anything  we  do  in  this  direction  is  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  other  people  or  is  designed  to 
save  the  whole  world  at  our  own  expense.  Quite 
the  contrary.  A  liberal  foreign  trade  policy  for 
the  U.  S.  is  dictated  by  the  intelligent  self-interest 
of  the  American  people.  It  will  certainly  help 
other  free  nations,  and  it  will  certainly  strengthen 
the  bulwarks  of  freedom  everywhere.  But  it  is 
equally  essential  for  our  own  increased  prosperity 
here  in  America  and  for  the  ultimate  security  of 
our  own  land  and  our  way  of  life. 

Since  I  have  been  in  London  I  have  had  it 
brought  home  to  me  time  and  again  how  direct 
and  sharp  are  the  effects  of  our  foreign  trade  pol- 
icy on  our  own  economic  welfare  in  the  United 
States. 

Large  numbers  of  Americans  count  on  export 
markets  for  their  livelihood  and  their  standard  of 
living.  In  agriculture  alone  we  have  about  40 
million  acres  representing  from  10  to  12  percent  of 
the  Nation's  agricultural  output,  whose  harvests 
go  into  the  export  trade.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
can factories  that  sell  their  manufactures  through- 
out the  world.  President  Eisenhower  has  pointed 
out  that  the  jobs  of  more  than  four  million  of  our 
people  depend  on  foreign  trade. 


Exports  Dependent  on  Imports 

It  is  an  elementary  fact  of  economic  life  that 
if  we  expect  to  receive  dollars  in  payment  for  our 
exports,  we  have  to  make  those  dollars  available 
abroad. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  simply  that  if 
we  restrict  our  imports  under  the  theory  that  we 
are  protecting  America  and  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  we  are  in  fact  doing  exactly  the 
opposite.  Restriction  of  our  imports  means  restric- 
tion of  our  exports.  And  that  can  mean  reduced 
employment  and  living  standards  not  only  for  the 
many  Americans — farmers,  manufacturers,  work- 
ers— depending  on  exports,  but  for  the  American 
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consuming  public  as  a  whole,  which  has  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  its  goods. 

This  point  strikes  you  with  much  more  force  if 
you  are  sitting,  as  I  do  in  London,  at  one  of  the 
points  abroad  where  America  buys  and  conse- 
quently is  able  to  sell — or,  sometimes  unfortu- 
nately, where  America  does  not  buy  and  conse- 
quently cannot  sell. 

Day  after  day  in  London  we  in  the  Embassy 
have  visits  from  Americans  anxious  to  sell  their 
products  in  the  U.K.  and  British  Commonwealth. 
They  want  to  sell  automobiles  and  hardwoods  and 
fruits  and  many  other  U.S.  products.  They 
always  get  the  same  reply.  "We  like  your  prod- 
ucts. We  want  them.  But  we  do  not  have  enough 
dollars.  If  we  were  able  to  earn  the  dollars,  we 
would  gladly  buy  from  you." 

And  at  the  same  time  we  hear  from  British 
businessmen  of  the  difficulties  they  encounter  in 
our  market,  of  delays  in  customs  formalities,  of 
high  tariffs  in  many  cases,  of  low  bids  rejected 
on  the  basis  of  our  Buy  American  requirements, 
and,  above  all,  of  uncertainty  because  of  escape 
clauses  or  other  provisions  of  our  tariff  laws  gov- 
erning the  conditions  under  which  they  may  do 
business. 

All  these  difficulties  that  are  put  in  the  way  of 
foreign  imports  to  the  United  States  frustrate 
the  foreign  exporter.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
do  something  else.  They  frustrate  the  American 
exporter  as  well.  Every  time  we  stop  a  possible 
import,  we  lose  a  probable  sale  abroad. 

If  we  do  not  move  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
liberal  trade  policy,  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
we  will  not  stay  where  we  are  in  foreign  trade 
matters.  We  are  more  likely  to  move  backward 
into  the  morass  of  greater  restriction,  narrow  bi- 
lateralism, and  lower  volumes  of  trade.  These 
things  have  a  momentum  of  their  own,  backwards 
as  well  as  forwards.  Such  a  development  could 
endanger  our  whole  economy. 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance  that  one  of 
the  main  factors  which  kept  our  recession  last 
winter  from  getting  worse  was  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  demand  for  our  goods  abroad. 

I  believe  the  preponderance  of  opinion  among 
American  businessmen,  farmers,  labor  leaders,  and 
economists  today  is  tending  increasingly  to  the 
view  that  a  more  liberal  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy 
is  essential  to  our  own  national  prosperity. 

But  today  there  is  an  even  more  urgent  reason — 


over  and  above  economic  self-interest — why  we 
should  follow  the  lead  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  support  a  higher  level  of  two-way  trade.  It 
is  this:  The  safety  of  our  Nation  demands  it. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  development.  And 
again  it  is  due  to  the  tremendous  importance  which 
the  American  economy  has  now  achieved  in  the 
world  picture.  Our  market  is  so  huge  that  a  small 
upward  or  downward  movement  in  our  imports, 
unimportant  as  it  may  be  in  relation  to  our  total 
consumption,  may  mean  the  difference  between 
prosperity  and  depression  for  many  other  coun- 
tries. And  if  things  go  seriously  wrong  with  our 
economy  and  if  we  do  not  behave  reasonably,  in- 
telligently, and  fairly  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
handle  our  large  share  of  world  trade,  economic 
havoc  can  be  created  in  many  places  where  it  is 
to  our  national  interest  to  see  prosperity,  stability, 
and  good  will. 

In  the  world  of  today  we  must  cultivate  our 
friendships  and  strengthen  our  alliances.  One  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  this  process  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  deal  with  our  foreign  trade. 


Liberal  Policy  Essential  to  Defense 

There  are  three  very  specific  reasons  why  a  more 
liberal  foreign  trade  policy  is  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  U.S. : 

(1)  If  we  provide  a  better  market  for  our 
friends,  we  strengthen  their  economies.  This 
makes  a  stronger  foundation  for  their  own  defense 
efforts  and  makes  their  lands  more  immune  from 
the  enemy's  fifth  column,  which  feeds  on  economic 
difficulty.  By  liberalizing  imports  we  achieve 
this  by  trade,  which  benefits  ourselves  as  well  as 
the  other  countries. 

(2)  Friendly  countries  that  are  denied  access 
to  the  American  market  must  find  markets  else- 
where. Our  enemies  do  not  miss  any  opportunity 
to  exploit  our  shortcomings.  They  say,  "You  see, 
you  cannot  trade  with  the  United  States.  Trade 
with  us  instead."  To  many  who  have  found  dif- 
ficulty in  trading  with  us,  such  as  the  Dutchman 
or  Dane  whose  cheese  or  whose  butter  has  been 
excluded  from  the  United  States,  these  words  are 
bound  to  have  their  effect.  Such  offers  have  al- 
ready had  some  serious  effects  on  American  trade 
as  well  as  on  our  common  security. 

Now  a  certain  amount  of  East- West  trade  may 
do  no  harm.    It  may  possibly  do  some  good.    But 
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it  would  become  dangerous  if  there  should  be  too 
great  a  dependence  by  smaller  and  weaker  coun- 
tries in  Europe  and  the  East  on  Soviet  markets  for 
their  prosperity  and  economic  existence. 

(3)  As  the  strongest  nation  in  the  partnership 
of  the  free  world,  it  is  vital  for  the  United  States 
to  keep  the  confidence  of  the  nations  to  whom  we 
are  allied  and  on  whom  we  depend.  Time  and 
again  we  have  taken  the  initiative  in  suggesting 
and  working  out  action  which  later  on  has  been 
successfully  taken  by  the  free  nations  in  concert. 
But  I  would  be  less  than  frank  with  you  if  I  did 
not  say  that  every  time  we  seem  to  doubt  or  waver 
in  the  adoption  and  continuance  of  a  firm  liberal 
trade  policy  for  the  United  States,  we  sow  the 
seeds  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  other  countries  as  to 
our  dependability  as  a  leading  partner.  Every 
time  the  Buy  American  act  is  enforced  to  favor  the 
purchase  of  some  higher  costing  American  equip- 
ment over  a  lower  foreign  bid,  it  causes  only  a 
small  ripple  of  interest  on  this  side,  but  I  can 
assure  you  it  creates  waves  of  headlines  and 
criticism,  resentment,  and  bitterness  in  the  country 
affected  overseas.  The  cost  of  this  kind  of  so- 
called  protection  for  a  single  American  firm  is 
terribly  great  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Randall  Commission's  Recommendation 

That  is  why  I  would  so  strongly  endorse  the 
recommendation  of  the  Randall  Commission  to 
amend  drastically  such  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion. And  that  is  why  I  believe  so  deeply  in  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  our  adopting  promptly 
the  rest  of  the  foreign  economic  policy  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Since  the  war,  in  addition  to  helping  other 
countries  militarily  and  financially  to  regain  their 
strength,  we  have  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  de- 
velop sound  trade  rules  based  upon  the  principles 
of  private  enterprise,  free  competition,  individual 
initiative,  and  equal  opportunity.  We  have 
preached  this  gospel  fervently  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  believe  that  we  as  well  as  others  should 
live  up  to  it. 

One  important  step  we  can  take  is  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  play  its  full  part  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt), 
which  provides  a  framework  of  worldwide  trade 
rules. 

Our  participation  has  been  partially  clouded  by 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  neither  approved  nor 


disapproved  the  Gatt.  Nevertheless,  its  rules  have 
been  largely  accepted  as  the  rules  of  international 
trade.  The  countries  which  are  parties  to  it  have 
met  frequently  and  have  settled  many  trade  prob- 
lems which  might  otherwise  have  grown  into  trou- 
blesome disputes.  A  remarkable  atmosphere  of 
mutual  understanding  and  trust  has  grown  up  in 
Gatt,  which  is  potentially  a  great  unifying  force 
in  the  free  world.  Such  understanding  and  trust 
are  especially  necessary  when,  as  at  present,  the 
Soviets  are  intensifying  their  "trade  peace 
offensive." 

Many  countries  are  anxious  to  proceed  with 
further  negotiations  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs. 
But  no  group  of  countries  is  willing  to  go  ahead 
with  any  significant  tariff  action  unless  the  United 
States  can  participate  in  the  necessary  negotia- 
tions. Until  we  adopt  the  President's  proposal 
for  cooperation  in  this  field,  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  participate. 

There  are  other  practical  reasons  why  we  should 
favor  the  promotion  of  a  high  level  of  world  trade 
as  widely  as  possible  on  a  multilateral  basis. 
About  85  percent  of  our  imports  are  raw  materials 
mainly  from  underdeveloped  countries.  There  is 
also  the  special  problem  of  Japan,  which  must  be 
taken  back  into  the  Western  society  of  trading 
nations  on  a  fair  basis  so  that  she  can  again  earn 
her  living  without  unusual  subsidies.  To  accom- 
plish this,  there  must  be  a  concerted  effort  in  the 
free  world  to  make  room  for  perhaps  an  additional 
500  or  600  million  dollars'  worth  of  annual  Jap- 
anese exports  during  the  next  few  years. 


Need  for  Action  Now 

I  have  just  one  other  point  to  make. 

Never  has  the  time  been  more  ripe  for  action  in 
this  field  than  this  present  moment. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  our  own  efforts  and  as- 
sistance, partly  as  a  result  of  the  energy  and  de- 
termination of  the  other  countries  themselves, 
many  nations  of  the  free  world  have  largely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  Their  cur- 
rencies are  more  stable,  their  production  is  once 
again  forging  ahead  beyond  the  prewar  levels, 
their  gold  and  dollar  reserves  are  rising.  The  ra- 
tionings and  restrictions  of  wartime  are  being  dis- 
carded one  after  another.  There  has  been  an  in- 
creased swing  toward  economic  freedom  in  many 
countries,  particularly  in  the  last  2  years.    And 
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many  nations  in  Europe  and  in  the  British  Com- 
monwealth are  beginning  to  talk  seriously  about 
convertibility  and  return  to  the  healthy  trade  con- 
ditions which  we  all  desire. 

But  I  think  it  is  now  clear  that  the  final  steps 
will  not  be  taken  by  many  countries  until  they  feel 
sure  that  we,  too,  will  continue  to  move  in  the 
desired  direction. 


President's  Views 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  President  Eisen- 
hower is  keenly  aware  of  this  situation  and  of  the 
need  for  maintaining  the  present  momentum  to- 
ward freedom.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Harry  Bullis 
of  General  Mills  some  weeks  ago,3  the  President 
wrote :  "The  prudent  widening  and  deepening  of 
the  channels  of  trade  and  investment  by  us  will 
not  only  produce  good  results  in  themselves,  but 
will  encourage  similar  action  by  our  friends 
abroad.  That  is  the  route  to  better  markets  and 
better  feeling." 

And  the  President  added :  "It  is  my  present  in- 
tention to  give  high  priority  to  progress  in  this 
whole  field  in  planning  for  next  year's  legislative 
program." 

New  developments  and  new  needs  are  coming  to 
the  fore  in  large  areas  of  the  world.  The  free  na- 
tions stand  at  the  point  of  transition  from  emer- 
gency to  long-term  policies.  What  form  these 
policies  take  will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent 
upon  our  national  decisions  in  the  months  ahead. 

We  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  take 
action  in  behalf  of  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
own  people  and  the  security  of  ourselves  and  our 
friends  the  world  over. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that 
the  American  people  support  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  efforts  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  a  forward-looking  foreign  economic  policy. 
In  this  effort  I  think  the  business  community  has 
a  special  responsibility.  Perhaps  more  than  any- 
one else  in  our  country,  our  leaders  of  commerce 
and  finance,  of  industry  and  agriculture,  can  see 
clearly  what  we  have  to  gain  if  we  succeed  and 
what  we  risk  losing  if  we  fail. 

With  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  land  so 
clearly  at  stake,  I  am  confident  we  shall  succeed. 


Admission  of  Polish  Seamen  to  U.S. 

Press  release  604  dated  October  22 

Acting  Secretary  Hoover  and  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  on  October  22  agreed  that 
it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  admit  to 
the  United  States  22  Polish  seamen  who  defected 
from  communism  while  their  ships  were  in  For- 
mosa. The  grant  of  entry  was  under  the  section 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  which 
gives  the  Attorney  General  discretionary  power  to 
admit  aliens  who  would  otherwise  be  inadmissible, 
when  there  is  a  showing  the  entry  would  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

Instructions  relative  to  admission  of  the  seamen 
to  the  United  States  have  already  been  sent  to 
Formosa  by  the  Department  of  State. 


Petty  Offenses  Under 
Immigration  Laws 

Press  release  593  dated  October  20 

A  single  petty  offense  against  the  law  is  no 
longer  a  bar  to  granting  an  alien  a  visa  to  enter 
the  United  States. 

Visa  applications  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  Department  of  State  under  provisions  of  a 
new  regulation  permitting  issuance  of  a  visa  to  an 
alien  notwithstanding  his  conviction  of  a  single 
offense  which  under  American  legal  standards 
would  be  a  misdemeanor,  rather  than  a  felony,  and 
a  conviction  for  which  the  penalty  actually  im- 
posed was  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  6  months, 
or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  both.1 

Scott  McLeod,  Administrator,  Bureau  of  In- 
spection, Security,  and  Consular  Affairs,  said  the 
regulation  reflects  the  legislative  intent  of  the  83d 
Congress  that  section  4  of  Public  Law  770  (the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act) ,  which  it  im- 
plements, be  administered  in  accordance  with 
American  legal  standards. 

Heretofore,  single  convictions  for  rationing  vio- 
lations and  other  minor  offenses  had  been  a  bar  to 
visa  issuance  to  aliens  and  had  in  many  instances 
brought  about  introduction  of  private  bills  in  the 
Congress  for  waiving  of  the  single  minor  offense 
restriction  in  individual  cases. 


3  Ibid.,  Sept.  13, 1954,  p.  371. 
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1  For  text  of  the  regulation,  dated  Oct.  14,  see  19  Fed. 
Reg.  6785. 
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Case  of  Joseph  S.  Petersen 

Press  release  595  dated  October  19 

Joseph  Sidney  Petersen,  Jr.,  an  American  citi- 
zen, has  been  charged  with  obtaining  classified 
defense  information  which  could  be  used  to  the 
advantage  of  a  foreign  power  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  foreign  govern- 
ment involved  has  now  been  publicly  identified  as 
the  Netherlands  Government.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  Nether- 
lands Government  and  has  received  that  Govern- 
ment's assurances  that  it  had  believed  that  the 
transmission  of  this  information  was  in  accord- 
ance with  an  authorized  arrangement  between  the 
two  Governments.  The  Department  has  no  reason 
to  question  the  good  faith  of  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment which  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
that  Government's  complete  cooperation  during 
the  investigatory  period. 

For  its  own  part,  however,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  affirm  that  the  activities  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  involved  in  this  case  were  completely 
unauthorized  by  his  Government  and  were  carried 
out  under  his  own  personal  responsibility,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  superiors  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 


Reorganization  of  German  Coal 
and  Iron  and  Steel  Industries1 

The  following  Law  No.  76  issued  by  the  Allied 
High  Commission  for  Germany,  which  amends 
Law  No.  27  (Reorganization  of  German  Coal  and 
Iron  and  Steel  Industries),  is  deemed  to  be  of 
interest  to  certain  United  States  citizens  as  having 
legal  effect  upon  them  or  their  property. 

Law  No.  76 — Amending  Law  No.  27 2  (  Reorganization  of 
German  Coal  and  Iron  and  Steel  Industries 

The  Council  of  the  Allied  High  Commission  enacts  as 
follows : 

ARTICLE  1 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  4  of  Law  No.  27  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"1.  The  Steel  Trustee  Association  established  under 
United  States  Military  Government  Law  No.  75  and 
United  Kingdom  Military  Government  Law  No.  75  and 
Regulation   No.   2   issued  thereunder   shall   continue   to 


1 19  Fed.  Reg.  6611. 
2 15  Fed.  Reg.  8591. 


exist  and  shall  exercise  the  functions  conferred  on  it  by 
the  present  Law  or  by  regulations  or  orders  made  here- 
under. The  Allied  High  Commission  may  remove  any 
member  of  the  Steel  Trustee  Association  and  appoint 
other  members  of  such  Association." 

ARTICLE   2 

Sub-paragraph  (c)  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  7  of  Law 
No.  27  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Any  other  action  taken  in  connection  with  reor- 
ganizations of  liquidations  under  this  Law  to  the  extent 
provided  by  regulations  or  orders  hereunder." 

ARTICLE    3 

Article  11  of  Law  No.  27  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"article  11 

regulations  and  orders 

The  Allied  High  Commission  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions and  orders  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  any 
provision  of  this  law  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  carry  fully  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this 
Law." 

ARTICLE   4 

Article  13  of  Law  No.  27  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"ARTICLE    13 
BOARD   OF   REVIEW 

1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Board  of  Review. 
The  number,  nationality,  and  method  of  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  determined  by  the  Council 
of  the  Allied  High  Commission.  Each  member  shall  be 
a  qualified  lawyer  or  expert  who  shall  not  be  otherwise 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  this  Law.  The  deci- 
sion of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute the  decision  of  the  Board.  In  the  absence  of  a 
majority,  the  order  which  is  the  subject  of  review  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  confirmed. 

2.  The  Board  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  any 
order  issued  under  paragraph  (c)  of  Article  5  of  this  Law 
on  the  petition  of  any  interested  person  to  the  sole  extent 
of  determining  whether  the  distribution  made  to  such 
person  has  afforded  him  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Law  and  of  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

3.  A  petition  for  review  of  an  order  issued  before  May 
15,  1952  shall  be  filed  before  November  15,  1952.  A  peti- 
tion for  review  of  any  order  issued  on  or  after  May  15, 
1952.  shall  be  filed  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  issue. 

4.  The  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the  Board  or  with  the 
authority  which  issued  the  order  the  review  of  which  is 
sought. 

5.  In  considering  a  petition  for  review  the  Board  shall 
determine  solely  whether  the  order  the  review  of  which 
is  sought  is  supported  by  substantial  evidence  and  is  cor- 
rect as  a  matter  of  law.  The  filing  and  pendency  of  a  peti- 
tion shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  order  except  and  to 
the  extent  that  a  stay  may  be  directed  by  the  Board 
upon  a  motion  for  such  relief. 

6.  The  Board  shall  establish  its  rules  of  procedure.  It 
may  take  evidence  of  any  kind  and  summon  witnesses  and 
experts  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  German 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  It  may  demand  security  for 
costs  from  a  petitioner,  but  if  the  petition  is  granted  in 
full,  the  security  shall  be  refunded  and  no  costs  shall 
be  levied  against  the  petitioner.  If  the  petition  is  not 
granted  in  full,  the  costs  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Board 
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on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Kostenordnung  of  No- 
vember 25,  1935  (Reichsgesetzblatt  I,  page  1371)." 

Done  at  Bonn,  Petersberg,  on  April  30,  1952. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Allied  High  Commission. 

IVONE    KlBKPATKICK, 

United  Kingdom  High  Comis- 
sioner  for  Germany,  Chairman. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Geoffrey  W.  Lewis, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Ger- 
man Affairs,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs. 

October  7,  1954. 


World  Bank  Loan  to  El  Salvador 
for  Coastal  Highway 

On  October  12  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction  and  Development  made  a  loan  of 
$11,100,000  to  El  Salvador  to  pay  the  foreign- 
exchange  costs  of  completing  an  all-weather  high- 
way along  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  highway  will 
be  190  miles  long  and  will  extend  from  the  Guate- 
malan border  to  the  Port  of  La  Union  on  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca. 

The  Philadelphia  National  Bank  is  participat- 
ing in  the  loan,  without  the  International  Bank's 
guaranty,  to  the  extent  of  $250,000  of  the  first 
maturity  falling  due  on  April  15, 1959. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  highway  is  to  open 
new  areas  to  cultivation  and  make  possible  in- 
creased agricultural  production.  El  Salvador  has 
a  good  highway  system  but  lacks  all-weather  roads 
in  the  coastal  zone.  This  region  contains  the  only 
sizeable  expanse  of  fertile  land  remaining  to  be 
developed  in  El  Salvador.  The  coastal  highway 
will  provide  an  artery,  connecting  with  existing 
roads,  through  the  entire  region  and  will  be  an 
important  step  toward  opening  the  country's  last 
major  land  reserve  to  cultivation  and  settlement. 
Eventually  the  highway  may  also  become  an  im- 
portant international  highway  linking  El  Salva- 
dor with  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

Construction  of  the  coastal  highway  was  started 
several  years  ago.  At  present  25  miles  are  open 
to  traffic,  and  another  17  miles  are  being  con- 
structed and  financed  by  the  Government  without 
outside  assistance.  The  bank's  loan  will  finance 
the  foreign-exchange  costs  of  the  remaining  sec- 
tions totaling  148  miles.  These  sections  are 
expected  to  cost  the  equivalent  of  $16  million  and 
to  take  4  years  to  complete. 


Construction  will  be  done  by  contractors  chosen 
through  international  competitive  bidding  for 
unit-price  contracts  based  on  detailed  specifica- 
tions of  each  section  to  be  built.  The  Govern- 
ment is  taking  steps  to  retain  an  experienced  firm 
of  consulting  engineers  to  prepare  the  detailed 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  project  and  invi- 
tations to  bid,  to  analyze  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  bids,  and  to  supervise  construction. 
Apart  from  some  minor  items,  construction  equip- 
ment and  materials  will  be  supplied  by  the  con- 
tractors. The  proceeds  of  the  loan,  therefore,  will 
be  used  mainly  to  cover  the  foreign-exchange  por- 
tion of  payments  to  contractors.  The  Government 
will  provide  the  required  local  currency  from 
budgetary  appropriations.  The  Highway  De- 
partment of  El  Salvador  will  maintain  the  new 
highway  and  will  expand  its  maintenance  facili- 
ties for  this  purpose. 

Because  of  inadequate  roads  in  the  coastal  zone, 
transport  costs  are  high  throughout  most  of  the 
area,  access  to  markets  is  difficult,  and  farmers 
receive  low  prices  for  their  produce.  Consider- 
able waste  is  caused  by  the  slow  haulage  of  crops, 
the  movement  of  livestock  on  the  hoof,  and  the 
stoppage  of  transport  during  the  rainy  season.  As 
a  result,  operators  of  large  farms  concentrate  on 
producing  a  few  cash  crops  of  sufficient  value  to 
support  high  transport  costs,  and  small  farm  own- 
ers find  it  difficult  to  do  more  than  subsistence 
farming. 

The  new  highway,  with  feeder  roads  to  be  built 
by  the  Government,  should  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. With  good  roads,  providing  year-round 
access  to  wider  markets  at  lower  transport  costs, 
agricultural  production  in  the  coastal  zone  should 
increase  in  value  by  the  equivalent  of  about  $10 
million  a  year.  In  addition,  denser  settlement  of 
the  zone  will  help  relieve  population  pressure 
elsewhere  in  El  Salvador.  Roads  alone  will  not 
bring  about  these  results,  but  the  Government  is 
also  planning  to  continue  its  efforts  to  improve 
health  conditions  in  the  coastal  plains,  to  promote 
soil  conservation  and  better  production  methods 
through  agricultural  extension  services,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  establishment  of  more  adequate  proc- 
essing, storage,  and  credit  facilities. 

This  is  the  second  bank  loan  to  El  Salvador.  A 
loan  of  $12,545,000  was  made  in  December  1949 
for  the  construction  of  a  30,000-kilowatt  hydro- 
electric plant  on  the  Lempa  River,  which  began 
operating  in  June  1954.    Most  of  the  electricity 
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from  the  new  plant  is  being  distributed  in  San 
Salvador,  the  capital,  and  in  San  Miguel,  a  key 
industrial  center. 

After  having  been  approved  by  the  Executive 
Directors,  the  loan  documents  were  signed  on 
October  12  by  Hector  David  Castro,  Ambassador 
for  El  Salvador  at  Washington,  and  Rafael  Meza 
Ayau,  Minister  of  Economy  of  El  Salvador,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  and  by 
Eugene  R.  Black,  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Bank. 


imports  on  the  domestic  marketing  program  for 
edible  tree  nuts. 

The  proclamation  applies  to  shelled  almonds 
and  blanched,  roasted,  or  otherwise  prepared  or 
preserved  almonds  (not  including  almond  paste) 
and  to  shelled  filberts,  whether  or  not  blanched. 

The  Tariff  Commission  did  not  report  or  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  walnuts.  The 
Commission  stated  that  it  was  making  no  finding 
at  this  time  on  walnuts  because  further  investiga- 
tion was  needed. 


Import  Fees  Imposed 
on  Almonds  and  Filberts 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  October  11 

The  President  on  October  11  issued  a  proclama- 
tion imposing  a  fee  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  imports 
of  almonds  into  the  United  States  over  5  million 
pounds,  and  a  fee  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  imports 
of  filberts  into  the  United  States  over  6  million 
pounds,  during  the  period  October  1, 1954,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1955,  inclusive. 

The  President's  action  modified  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  its  report * 
the  Commission  recommended  a  10  cents  per  pound 
fee  on  imports  of  almonds  above  4i£  million 
pounds  and  a  10  cents  per  pound  fee  on  imports  of 
filberts  above  5i£  million  pounds. 

During  the  quota  year  just  ended  there  was  a 
5  cents  per  pound  fee  on  the  first  7  million  pounds 
of  almonds  imported  into  this  country,  which  is 
now  revoked,  and  a  10  cents  per  pound  fee  on  im- 
ports in  excess  of  7  million  pounds.  There  was  no 
quota  or  fee  on  imports  of  filberts  during  the  past 
year.  During  the  previous  year,  however,  there 
was  an  absolute  quota  on  imports  of  filberts  of 
4i/£  million  pounds. 

The  President's  action  was  based  on  the  recent 
unanimous  report  on  edible  tree  nuts  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission.  The  Commission's  in- 
vestigation was  made  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  which  au- 
thorizes limitations  on  imports  when  imports  are 
interfering  with  or  threaten  to  interfere  with  do- 
mestic price-support  or  marketing  programs. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  resulted  from  its 
fifth  continuing  investigation  into  the  effect  of 


Text  of  Proclamation  3073  '- 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  added  by  section  31  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935,  49  Stat.  773,  reenacted  by  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  June  3, 1937,  50  Stat.  246,  and  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1948,  62  Stat.  1248,  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  June  28, 1950,  64  Stat.  261,  and  section  8  (b) 
of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1951,  65  Stat.  72  (7  U.  S.  C.  624), 
on  April  13,  1950  the  President  caused  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  almonds,  filberts,  walnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  or  cashews 
are  being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  mate- 
rially interfere  with,  certain  programs  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  almonds, 
pecans,  filberts,  or  walnuts,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
almonds,  pecans,  filberts,  or  walnuts  with  respect  to  which 
any  such  program  is  being  undertaken ;  and 

2.  Whereas  the  said  Commission  instituted  such  an  in- 
vestigation on  April  13, 1950,  which  it  has  been  conducting 
since  that  date  on  a  continuing  basis  and  in  the  course  of 
which  it  has  from  time  to  time  reported  to  the  President 
regarding  the  need  for  the  imposition  of  restrictions  pur- 
suant to  the  said  section  22  in  order  to  prevent  imports 
of  almonds,  filberts,  walnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  or  cashews  from 
rendering  ineffective,  or  materially  interfering  with,  the 
said  programs,  or  from  reducing  substantially  the  amount 
of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States  from  al- 
monds, pecans,  filberts,  or  walnuts  with  respect  to  which 
any  such  program  is  being  undertaken;  and 

3.  Whereas  import  fees  on  shelled  almonds  and 
blanched,  roasted,  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  al- 
monds (not  including  almond  paste)  imposed  pursuant 
to  the  President's  proclamation  of  September  29,  1953 
(Proclamation  3034;  18  F.  R.  6345 ),3  which  proclamation 
was  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  said  section  22,  will 
cease  to  apply  to  such  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  September  30, 1954 ;  and 

4.  Whereas  further  in  the  course  of  the  said  investiga- 
tion, on  September  24, 1954,  the  said  Commission  reported 


1  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


1 19  Fed.  Reg.  6623. 

3  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  602. 
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to  me  its  findings  regarding  the  need  for  import  restric- 
tions under  the  said  section  22  on  certain  tree  nuts  after 
September  30,  1954 ;  and 

5.  Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  such  report  of  September 
24, 1954, 1  find  that  shelled  almonds,  and  blanched,  roasted, 
or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  almonds  (not  includ- 
ing almond  paste),  and  shelled  filberts,  whether  or  not 
blanched,  are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  period  October  1,  1954,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1955,  both  dates  inclusive,  under  such  condi- 
tions and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with,  the  programs 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  almonds  and  filberts,  which  pro- 
grams will  be  in  operation  during  such  period ;  and 

6.  Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of  the 
import  fees  hereinafter  proclaimed  is  shown  by  such  in- 
vestigation of  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  in  order 
that  the  entry  of  almonds  and  filberts  described  in  the 
fifth  recital  of  this  proclamation  will  not  render  or  tend 
to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with,  the 
said  programs  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agricul« 
ture: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  a  fee  of  10  cents  per  pound,  but  not 
more  than  50  per  centum  ad  valorem,  shall  be  imposed 
upon  shelled  almonds  and  blanched,  roasted,  or  otherwise 
prepared  or  preserved  almonds  (not  including  almond 
paste)  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption during  the  period  October  1,  1954,  to  September 
30,  1955,  both  dates  inclusive,  in  excess  of  an  aggregate 
quantity  of  5,000,000  pounds  ;  and  that  a  fee  of  10  cents  per 
pound,  but  not  more  than  50  per  centum  ad  valorem,  shall 
be  imposed  upon  shelled  filberts,  whether  or  not  blanched, 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  the  period  October  1,  1954,  to  September  30,  1955, 
both  dates  inclusive,  in  excess  of  an  aggregate  quantity 
of  6,000,000  pounds.  The  said  fees  shall  be  in  addition 
to  any  other  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  such 
almonds  and  filberts. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eleventh  day  of 

October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[seal]     and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

seventy-ninth. 

By  the  President : 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr., 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


Limitations  on  Imports 
of  Oats  Into  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  4 

The  President  on  October  4  signed  a  procla- 
mation limiting  imports  of  oats  into  the  United 
States  from  all  sources  to  40  million  bushels  dur- 
ing the  period  October  1,  1954,  to  September  30, 
1955,  inclusive. 

The  President's  action  was  based  on  the  recent 
unanimous  report  on  oats  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission.1  The  Commission's  investi- 
gation was  made  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  which  author- 
ized limitation  on  imports  when  imports  are  inter- 
fering with  or  threaten  to  interfere  with  domestic 
price-support  or  marketing  programs.  The  allo- 
cation between  Canada  and  all  other  foreign  coun- 
tries set  forth  in  the  proclamation  is  based  upon 
total  imports  during  five  marketing  seasons,  1948- 
49  to  1952-53.  The  proclamation  applies  to  oats, 
hulled  and  unhulled,  and  unhulled  ground  oats. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  resulted  from 
its  second  investigation  into  the  effect  of  imports 
of  oats  on  the  domestic  price-support  program  for 
oats.  This  second  investigation  was  directed  by 
the  President  on  August  20,  1954.2  The  Tariff 
Commission's  first  investigation  and  report  re- 
sulted in  a  proclamation  on  December  27,  1953,3 
limiting  imports  of  oats  into  the  United  States 
from  sources  other  than  Canada  to  2y2  million 
bushels  during  the  period  December  23,  1953,  to 
September  30,  1954.  From  December  10, 1953,  to 
September  30,  1954,  Canada  voluntarily  limited 
shipments  of  oats  to  the  United  States  to  23  mil- 
lion bushels. 


Text  of  Proclamation  3070* 

Wheeeas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  added  by  section  31  of  the  act  of 
August  24,  1935,  49  Stat.  773,  reenacted  by  section  1  of 
the  act  of  June  3,  1937,  50  Stat.  246,  and  as  amended  by 
section  3  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1948,  62  Stat.  1248,  section 
3  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1950,  64  Stat.  261,  and  section 
8  (b)  of  the  act  of  June  16,  1951,  65  Stat.  72  (7  U.  S.  C. 
624),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  advised  me  that 


Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
s  Bulletin  of  Sept.  6,  1954,  p.  340. 
*  Ibid.,  Jan.  11,  1954,  p.  57. 
4 19  Fed.  Reg.  6471. 
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he  has  reason  to  believe  that  oats,  hulled  or  unhulled,  and 
unhulled  ground  oats  are  practically  certain  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  after  September  30,  1954, 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
the  price-support  program  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  oats  pursuant  to  section 
301  and  401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products  proc- 
essed in  the  United  States  from  domestic  oats  with  respect 
to  which  such  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  being  undertaken ;  and 

Whereas,  on  August  20,  1954,  I  caused  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  under 
the  said  section  22  with  respect  to  this  matter ;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  made  such 
investigation  and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  and 
recommendations  made  in  connection  therewith ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  investigation  and  re- 
port of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  oats,  hulled  and 
unhulled,  and  unhulled  ground  oats,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  period  from  October  1,  1954,  to  September  30, 
1955,  inclusive,  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materi- 
ally interfere  with,  the  said  price-support  program  with 
respect  to  oats  ;  and 

Whereas,  I  find  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of 
the  quantitative  limitations  hereinafter  proclaimed  is 
shown  by  such  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
be  necessary  in  order  that  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  of  oats,  hulled  and  unhulled, 
and  unhulled  ground  oats  will  not  render  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with,  the  said  price- 
support  program : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  total  aggregate  quantity  of  oats, 
hulled  and  unhulled,  and  unhulled  ground  oats  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during 
the  period  from  October  1,  1954,  to  September  30,  1955, 
inclusive,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  40,000,000 
bushels  of  32  pounds  each,  which  permissible  total  quan- 
tity I  find  and  declare  to  be  proportionately  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  total  average  aggregate  annual 
quantity  of  such  oats  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  during  the  representative  period 
from  July  1,  1948,  to  June  30,  1953,  inclusive ;  and  that, 
of  the  foregoing  permissible  total  quantity,  not  more  than 
39,312,000  bushels  of  32  pounds  each  shall  be  imported 
from  Canada  and  not  more  than  688,000  bushels  of  32 
pounds  each  shall  be  imported  from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  provisions  of  this  proclamation  shall  not  apply 
to  certified  or  registered  seed  oats  for  use  for  seeding 
and  crop-improvement  purposes,  in  bags  tagged  and 
sealed  by  an  officially  recognized  seed-certifying  agency  of 
the  country  of  production:  Provided,  (a)  that  the  indi- 
vidual shipment  amounts  to  100  bushels  (of  32  pounds 
each)    or    less,    or    (b)    that    the   individual    shipment 


amounts  to  more  than  100  bushels  (of  32  pounds  each) 
and  the  written  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  his  designated  representative  is  presented  at  the  time 
of  entry,  or  bond  is  furnished  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  as  set  forth  in  the  entry,  plus 
the  estimated  duty  as  determined  at  the  time  of  entry, 
conditioned  upon  the  production  of  such  written  ap- 
proval within  6  months  from  the  date  of  entry. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  4th  day  of  Oc- 
tober in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[seal]     and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-ninth. 

X~J  CJLS-y  C^LJ  U-iLu^. .  Ask+ts^ 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State. 


Four  Engineers  Go  to  Thailand 
To  Plan  Highway  Project 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  October  11  that  four  highway  engi- 
neers have  left  for  Bangkok,  Thailand,  to  begin 
an  engineering  reconnaissance  for  a  modern  high- 
way to  link  Bangkok  and  the  isolated  northeast 
provinces.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Thailand  are  preparing  to  start  construction 
before  the  end  of  1954. 

Called  the  "Northeast  Highway,"  the  road  will 
cost  an  estimated  $7.5  million  and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  about  a  year.  It  will  run  from 
Saraburi,  near  Bangkok,  to  Ban  Phai,  200  miles 
northeastward  in  the  heart  of  the  northeast  pla- 
teau, passing  through  Korat,  the  northeast's  prin- 
cipal city. 

The  road  is  seen  as  a  key  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  potentially  rich  northeast  re- 
gion. It  will  strengthen  the  economic  and  social 
ties  of  the  northeast  with  the  Bangkok  area,  bring- 
ing about  more  export  of  produce  from  the  north- 
east and  enabling  that  area  to  import  other  needed 
goods  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people. 
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INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND     CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Adjourned  during  October  1954 

Unesco  2d  International  Seminar  on  the  Role  of  Museums  in  Educa- 
tion. 

Fao  Council:  20th  Session 

Nine  Power  Meeting 

International  Congress  of  Chronometry 

International  Philatelic  and  Postal  Exhibition 

Consultative  Committee  for  Economic  Development  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"):  Ministerial  Meeting. 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Fertilizers:  4th  Meeting 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Rice  Breeding:  5th  Meeting 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  23d  Meeting 

International  Council  for  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  42d  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

Unesco  Seminar  for  Leaders  of  Youth  Movements 

10th  General  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 

Caribbean  Commission  and  Unesco:  Joint  Technical  Conference  on 
Education  and  Small-Scale  Farming  in  Relation  to  Community 
Development. 

2d  International  Meeting  of  Communications 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  4th  Session  .... 

Paso  14th  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  and  6th  Meeting  of  the 
Regional  Committee  of  Who. 

General  Assembly  of  the  International  Commission  of  Criminal  Po- 
lice: 23d  Session. 

Fao  International  Rice  Commission:  4th  Session 

Ilo  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  5th  Session 

U.  N.  Ece  Committee  for  Development  of  Trade:  3d  Session  .    .    . 

International  Wheat  Council:  16th  Session 

Four  Power  Meeting 

Nine  Power  Meeting 

Nac  Special  Ministerial  Meeting 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  24th  Meeting 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  2d  Meeting.   .    . 

U.N.  Ecafe  Working  Party  on  Financial  Aspects  of  Economic 
Development  Programs. 

Gatt  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business.    . 

Unesco  Executive  Board 

In  Session  as  of  October  31,  1954 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  9th  Regular  Session 

Icao  Air  Transport  Committee:  23d  Session 

Icao  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting:  3d  Session  . 
Wmo  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  on  North  Atlantic  Meteorological  Telecom- 
munications. 
Icao     Southeast     Asia     Regional     Communications     Coordinating 
W     Meeting. 

Ilo  Metal  Trades  Committee:  5th  Session 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  9th  Session  of  Contracting 

N     Parties. 

Bogota  International  Exposition 

Scheduled  November  1,  1954  January  31,  1955 

Unesco  Budget  Committee 

Unesco  Executive  Board 

U.N.  Ecafe  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  Preparation  of 
a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 


Athens Sept..  12-Oct.  10 

Rome Sept.  27-Oct.  8 

London Sept.  28-Oct.  3 

Paris Oct.  1-5 

New  Delhi Oct.  1-5 

Ottawa Oct.  4-9 

Tokyo Oct.  4-10 

Tokyo Oct.  4-10 

Santiago Oct.  4-6 

Paris Oct.  4-12 

Habana Oct.  5-26 

Paris Oct.  5-14 

Port-of -Spain Oct.  6-15 

Genoa Oct  6-12 

Tokyo Oct.  6-11 

Santiago Oct.  8-22 

Rome Oct.  9-14 

Tokyo Oct.  11-19 

Geneva Oct.  11-23 

Geneva Oct,  11-16 

London Oct.  12-17 

Paris Oct.  20-23 

Paris Oct.  21-23 

Paris Oct.  22-23 

Santiago Oct.  22-23 

Vancouver Oct.  25-30* 

Bangkok Oct.  25-30 

Geneva Oct.  26-27 

Rio  de  Janeiro Oct.  31  (1  day) 

New  York Sept.  21- 

Montreal Sept.  27- 

Montreal Oct.  5- 

Montreal Oct.  5- 

Bangkok Oct.  18- 

Geneva Oct.  25- 

Geneva Oct.  28- 

Bogota Oct.  29- 

Montevideo Nov.  1- 

Montevideo Nov.  1— 

Bangkok Nov.  1- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Oct.  21,  1954.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Unesco,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Fao,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization;  Paso,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization;  U.  N.,  United  Nations;  Ecafe,  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Who,  World  Health  Organization;  Ilo,  International  Labor  Organization;  Ece,  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe;  Nac,  North  Atlantic  Council;  Gatt,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  Icao,  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Icem,  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration;  Ecosoc,  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  November  1,  1954-January  31,  1955 — Continued 

Fao  European  Forestry  Commission:  Working  Party  on  Affores- 
tation. 

1st  World  Conference  of  Printing  Enterprises 

14th  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.    . 

International  Philatelic  Exposition 

Fao  European  Forestry  Commission:  7th  Session 

U.N.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Mineral  Resources  (Committee  on 
Industry  and  Trade):   1st  Session. 

Fao  Meeting  on  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Rice  Situation 

Unesco  General  Conference:  8th  Session 

3d  Inter-American  Accounting  Conference 

Customs  Cooperation  Council 

Icao  Special  European-Mediterranean  Communications  Meeting     . 

Ilo  Governing  Body:   127th  Session 

Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy  (4th  Extraordinary 
Meeting  of  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council). 

Icem  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Draft  Rules  and  Regulations  .... 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee 

Ilo  8th  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  2d  Session 

Icem  Subcommittee  on  Finance:  6th  Session 

Caribbean  Commission:   19th  Meeting 

Icem  8th  Session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 

Nac  Ministerial  Meeting 

Fao  4th  World  Forestry  Congress 

Inter-American  Seminar  on  Secondary  Education 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  18th  Session  of  Council  (resumed) 

10th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Trade:   1st  Session 

Who  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance    .... 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Permanent  Executive  Com- 
mittee Meeting. 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade:  1st 
Session. 

Who  Executive  Board:   15th  Meeting 

U.N.  Ecafe  Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session 


Geneva Nov.  5- 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  6- 

Luxembourg Nov.  7- 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  7- 

Geneva Nov.  8- 

Bangkok Nov.  8- 

Rangoon Nov.  11- 

Montevideo Nov.  12- 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  14- 

Brussels Nov.  15- 

Paris Nov.  16- 

Rome Nov.  16- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Nov.  22— 

Geneva Nov.  22- 

London Nov.  22- 

Geneva Nov.  23- 

London Nov.  23- 

London Nov.  24- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Cayenne  (French  Guiana)    .  Nov.  29- 

Geneva Nov.  30- 

Paris November* 

Dehra  Dun  (India)    ....  Dec.  11- 

Santiago Dec.  29- 

New  York December 

Panama  City Jan.  10- 

Hong  Kong Jan.  10- 

Geneva Jan.  10- 

Mexico Jan.  13- 

New  York Jan.  17- 

Geneva Jan.  18- 

Bangkok Jan.  24- 


Disarmament  Talks  in 
U.N.  Political  Committee 

Statements  by  James  J .  Wadsworth 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly J 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1981  dated  October  19 

The  general  debate  on  disarmament  has  gone  on 
for  over  a  week.2  We  think  that  the  discussion 
has  been  extremely  useful  in  clarifying  a  number 
of  important  matters.  It  has  shown  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free 
world  are  almost  as  great  as  ever. 

The  two  sides  are  in  the  position  of  two  politi- 


JMade  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Oct. 
19  and  Oct.  22. 

2  For  statements  by  Ambassador  Lodge  and  Ambassador 
Wadsworth  on  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  12,  and  the  text  of  the 
Soviet  proposal,  see  Btjixetin  of  Oct.  25,  1954,  p.  619. 


cal  parties  seeking  to  elect  their  slates  in  a  given 
community.  Both  parties  have  put  anticrime 
planks  in  their  platforms.  Both  agree  that  we 
need  policemen.  But  one  party  wants  to  let  its 
policemen  cover  their  whole  beats  and  make  ar- 
rests pursuant  to  law  whenever  they  discover 
crime.  The  other  party  says,  "Oh,  no.  The 
policeman  can  only  stay  on  Main  Street,  and  if  he 
should  observe  a  crime  there,  he  can  merely  report 
the  commission  of  the  crime  to  the  Municipal 
Council,  which  in  due  course  will  hold  a  meeting. 
The  policeman  cannot  make  the  arrest." 

It  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  review  the 
situation  to  see  exactly  where  we  stand.  First, 
however,  I  should  like  to  stress  a  point  which  has 
not  been  discussed  very  fully.  The  greater  part 
of  the  discussion  in  this  committee  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  Anglo-French  memorandum  of  June 
11 3  and  to  the  Soviet  proposals  of  September  30. 


'  Ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  182. 
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This  is  entirely  fitting  since  the  British-French 
memorandum  is  the  instrument  which  had  led  to 
any  narrowing  of  the  gap  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  free  world  that  may  have  taken 
place.  What  I  want  to  stress  now  is  that,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  neither  the  Anglo-French 
memorandum  nor  the  Soviet  proposal,  nor  the  two 
combined,  can  be  said  to  constitute  a  complete  dis- 
armament program. 

Over  a  period  of  years  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  just  what  are  the  chief  elements  of  such 
a  program.  Last  year  these  elements  were  set 
forth  in  the  first  preambular  paragraph  of  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  November  28,  a 
paragraph  which  received  54  affirmative  votes  and 
no  negative  votes.4  These  elements  were :  -first,  the 
regulation,  limitation,  and  balanced  reduction  of 
all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments;  second,  the 
elimination  and  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen, 
and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 
third,  the  effective  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weap- 
ons and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses only;  and  fourth,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
whole  program  under  effective  international  con- 
trol and  in  such  a  way  that  no  state  should  have 
cause  to  fear  that  its  security  was  in  danger. 

During  the  discussions  in  the  Disarmament 
Commission  and  in  the  subcommittee  this  summer, 
it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  -fifth  element 
of  a  disarmament  program  which  was  not  com- 
pletely covered  by  any  of  the  four  elements  de- 
scribed in  the  General  Assembly  resolution:  The 
fifth  element  was  the  relation  of  the  other  four  ele- 
ments, or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  the  timing  and 
phasing  of  the  prohibitions  and  reductions  and  of 
the  establishment  of  international  controls. 

The  Anglo-French  memorandum  was  written  to 
deal  with  this  fifth  element.     Since  it  covers  the 

i  relationship  of  the  other  four  elements,  naturally 
it  refers  to  them.    The  Anglo-French  memoran- 

j  dum  was,  of  course,  never  intended  to  be  a  complete 
disarmament  program.  For  example,  it  does  not 
contain  any  formula  for  determining  the  levels  to 
which  armed  forces  and  atomic  armaments  would 
be  reduced.  It  does  not  go  into  any  detail  as  to 
the  type  of  international  control  machinery  which 
would  be  set  up  or  as  to  the  powers  and  functions 
of  an  international  control  organ.     It  does  not 


4  Ibid.,  Dec.  14, 1953,  p.  838. 
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deal  with  numerous  basic  problems  in  connection 
with  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  such  as 
the  type  of  installations  which  must  be  controlled, 
or  the  nature  of  the  control.  These  latter  prob- 
lems are  treated  fully  in  the  United  Nations 
atomic  energy  plan  approved  by  previous  Gen- 
eral Assemblies.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  agree 
with  the  solution  suggested  in  the  United  Nations 
plan  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  But  we 
feel  sure  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  agree  that  any 
solution  of  the  problem  of  atomic  weapons  must 
cover  the  subjects  that  are  dealt  with  in  the  United 
Nations  atomic  energy  plan. 

In  short,  the  Anglo-French  memorandum  and 
the  Soviet  draft  resolution,  however  different  they 
may  be,  both  deal  with  the  same  set  of  problems. 
They  do  not  by  themselves  deal  with  all  of  the  basic 
problems  of  a  disarmament  program.  One  of  the 
flaws  of  the  Soviet  resolution,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  following  sentence :  "Accordingly  the  conven- 
tion should  contain  the  following  basic  pro- 
visions." "We  read  this  to  imply  that  the  Soviet 
Union  regards  its  proposal  as  a  disarmament  plan 
rather  than  merely  one  of  the  elements  of  a  dis- 
armament plan. 


Fundamental  Differences 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  time  to  point  out  just 
where  we  stand,  in  the  thought  that,  if  we  know 
where  we  stand,  it  will  be  easier  to  plot  our  future 
course. 

Three  fundamental  and  basic  differences  have 
emerged  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  sub- 
committee. The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  nonatomic  armaments. 
The  position  of  Canada,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  is  that  we  should  first 
agree  upon  levels  to  which  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments will  be  reduced.  The  amounts  of  reductions 
would  be  the  difference  between  these  agreed  levels 
and  the  levels  of  December  31, 1953.  These  reduc- 
tions would  take  place  in  two  stages :  50  percent  of 
reductions  in  the  first  stage  and  50  percent  in  the 
second  stage.  The  Soviet  proposal  goes  along  with 
the  idea  that  the  reductions  shall  be  made  from 
the  December  31, 1953,  level  and  that  the  reduction 
shall  take  place  in  two  stages :  50  percent  in  each 
stage.  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  however,  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  still  favors  a  "proportional" 
reduction.     In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  still 
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favors  an  overall  reduction  of  one-third,  or  of  some 
other  fraction,  applicable  to  all  countries,  the  type 
of  reduction  which  would  perpetuate  the  present 
imbalance  of  armed  forces  and  conventional  arma- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  says  this  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  the  international  convention. 

The  second  major  divergence  relates  to  the 
powers  and  authority  of  the  international  control 
machinery.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  went  back  once  again 
to  the  detailed  Soviet  proposals  of  June  1947  con- 
cerning an  international  control  organ.  The  pro- 
posals, when  originally  made,  were  made  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  related  only  to 
the  control  of  atomic  energy.  They  were  discussed 
fully  and  exhaustively  in  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1947  and  1948.  At 
that  time  a  committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  Canada,  China,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  prepared  a  working  paper 
which  concluded  "that  the  Soviet  Union  proposals 
ignore  the  existing  technical  knowledge  of  the 
problem  of  atomic  energy  control,  do  not  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  the  effective  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  elimination  from 
national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons,  and  there- 
fore do  not  conform  to  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission."  This  working 
paper  was  included  as  annex  IV  of  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  dated 
May  17,  1948,  and  was  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  time  it  adopted  the  United  Na- 
tions atomic  energy  plan. 

The  Soviet  proposals  then  dropped  out  of  sight, 
until  suddenly  the  Soviet  representative  revived 
them  in  the  subcommittee  discussion  in  London 
last  spring.  Why  did  they  drop  out  of  sight? 
You  will  recall  that  in  1952  Mr.  Vyshinsky  brought 
to  the  Sixth  General  Assembly  some  new  proposals 
on  international  control  which  he  glorified  as  a 
great  concession  to  the  West.5  He  conceded  at  that 
time  that  the  international  control  organ  shall 
have  the  right  to  conduct  inspection  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  but  should  not  be  entitled  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  states.  Since  this  was  in 
contrast  to  the  Soviet's  previous  insistence  on 
periodic  inspection,  we  all  hoped  that  a  door  had 
been  opened  to  agreement  on  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple.  During  the  disarmament  discussions  in  1952 


we  strove  without  success  to  find  out  what  the 
Soviet  Union  meant  by  "continuous  inspection." 
Finally,  in  London  last  spring  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative tried  to  put  life  in  the  ghost  of  1947,  as 
his  definition  of  "Inspection  on  a  continuing  basis." 
He  thus  succeeded  only  in  demonstrating  that  the 
"continuous  inspection"  of  1952  was  identical  to 
the  "periodic  inspection"  of  1947.  The  great  con- 
cession of  1952  turned  out  to  be  no  concession 
at  all. 

Now,  since  September  30,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
talked  about  an  international  control  organ  with 
"full  powers  of  supervision,  including  the  power 
of  inspection  on  a  continuing  basis  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  implementation  of  the  conven- 
tion by  all  states."  At  first  glance  this  looked  good 
since,  in  theory  at  least,  it  could  encompass  the 
powers  which  this  Assembly  has  decided  are 
essential. 

On  October  15  Mr.  Vyshinsky  continued  to  as- 
sert that  the  Soviet  Union  favors  a  control  organ 
capable  of  "powerful"  and  "effective"  control. 
Exactly  what  powers  would  this  mighty  and 
powerful  organ  have?  On  October  15,  and  again 
yesterday,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  answered  this  question 
by  again  calling  up  the  ghost  of  1947  and  reading 
to  us  these  1947  proposals. 

Furthermore,  he  referred  to  the  United  States 
working  paper  on  the  control  organ  presented 
last  summer  by  Mr.  [Morehead]  Patterson.6  He 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  paper  took  the 
position  that  in  cases  of  violations  the  control  com- 
mission can  close  plants,  and  then  he  said : 

...  if  some  people  are  prepared  to  accept  that,  we  are 
not  to  be  counted  among  them.  I  must  say  that  quite 
openly.  We  feel  that  to  vest  such  functions  in  a  control 
commission  is  impossible. 

It  is  clear  that  on  this  all-important  question 
of  the  powers  of  the  international  control  organ 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  Soviet  position. 
Once  more,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  continues  to  insist,  just 
as  he  did  in  1947,  that  the  really  important  powers 
in  connection  with  a  disarmament  program  must 
be  exercised  by  the  Security  Council,  where  all  of 
the  permanent  members  have  a  veto. 

We  fail  to  see  why  the  U.S.S.R.  objects  to 
thorough  and  effective  international  control.  If 
the  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  France,  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
are  willing  to  subject  ourselves  to  it,  what  has  the 
Soviet  to  fear?    Are  we  to  assume  that  she  has 


1  Ibid.,  Jan.  28, 1952,  p.  127. 
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something  to  hide — something  she  doesn't  want 
the  world  to  know?  How  can  any  disarmament 
plan  work  if,  as  I  said  last  week,  the  steps  of  the 
plan  cannot  be  carried  out  in  full  sight  of  each 
other  ? 

The  Soviet  accuses  the  U.S.  of  preparing  for 
another  war;  of  aggression  against  Formosa  and 
all  kinds  of  other  fantastic  crimes  and  intentions. 
How  best  can  we  display  to  the  world  that  we  are 
completely  honest  in  our  statements  and  straight- 
forward in  our  intentions  ?  "We  think  it  is  by  open- 
ing wide  our  doors  and  inviting  an  international 
control  body  to  come  in  freely  and  fully ;  to  inspect 
our  atomic  installations,  our  munitions  plants,  and, 
yes,  even  our  button  factories.  What  is  more,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  corrective  action  on  the  part 
of  the  control  organ  in  the  event  a  violation  is 
found. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  in  the  United  States  sus- 
pect the  Soviet  Union  of  planning  world  conquest 
behind  their  facade  of  disarmament  statements. 
Will  they  take  the  same  steps  to  reassure  the  world 
that  we  are  prepared  to  take  ?  While  Mr.  Vyshin- 
sky  answered  "No,"  he  kept  one  ember  burning. 
He  suggested  that  this  problem  too  should  be 
worked  out  in  the  international  convention. 

Question  of  Timing  and  Phasing 

The  third  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Soviet  position  and  that  of  the  other  states  which 
participated  in  the  London  discussion  relates  to  the 
timing  and  phasing  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  the  disarmament  program.  Mr.  [Sel- 
wyn]  Lloyd  got  to  the  heart  of  this  difference  in 
the  second  question  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  last  Friday.  He  asked :  "Does  the  So- 
viet Government  agree  that  the  officials  of  the 
control  organ  should  be  in  position,  ready  and  able 
to  function  in  the  countries  concerned,  before  those 
countries  begin  to  carry  out  the  disarmament  pro- 
gram?" There  is  nothing  that  I  can  add  to  Mr. 
Lloyd's  explanation  of  the  fundamental  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  this  problem.  If  we  in- 
terpret Mr.  Vyshinsky's  answer  correctly,  he 
didn't  say  "Yes"  and  he  didn't  say  "No";  once 
again,  he  said:  "This  will  be  decided  in  the  con- 
vention." Can  we  assume  that  the  Soviet  attitude 
will  be  any  less  rigid  when  we  come  to  negotiate 
the  convention  ?  After  all,  they  have  never  shown 
themselves  willing  to  discuss  in  detail  any  of  the 
concrete  proposals  brought  forward  to  date. 


But,  in  his  very  last  intervention  on  October  15, 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  took  pity  on  us  and  did  answer  Mr. 
Lloyd's  question  in  a  manner  which,  I  fear,  is  all 
too  clear.  He  referred  to  paragraph  5  of  the 
Franco-British  memorandum  and  noted  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  had  stated  that  we  diverged  on  this  point. 
Then  Mr.  Vyshinsky  said,  "That  is  correct ;  we  do." 
Now  what  does  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  Franco- 
British  memorandum  say  ?     It  says : 

5.  After  the  constitution  and  positioning  of  the  Control 
Organ,  which  shall  be  carried  out  within  a  specified  time, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Control  Organ  reports  that  it  is  able 
effectively  to  enforce  them,  the  following  measures  shall 
enter  into  effect. 

So  it  is  clear  that,  in  substance,  Mr.  Vyshinsky's 
answer  to  Mr.  Lloyd's  second  question  is  strongly 
in  the  negative. 

There  are  other  differences,  but  the  three  which 
I  have  just  outlined  are  the  most  important.  As 
a  result  of  the  discussions  in  this  committee  which, 
I  repeat,  have  been  extremely  useful  and  which, 
in  my  view,  have  come  better  to  grips  with  the 
problem  than  any  previous  United  Nations  discus- 
sions, where  do  we  stand  and  where  do  we  go? 
Let  us  admit  again  that  on  one  important  point 
the  differences  have  been  narrowed.  The  Soviet 
Union  now  admits  that  the  disarmament  program 
can  take  place  in  stages  and  that  50  percent  of  the 
reductions  in  armed  forces  and  conventional  arma- 
ments can  take  place  before  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons.  Despite  this  concession,  we  are 
still  some  distance  from  the  down-to-earth  de- 
tailed negotiations  that  will  be  necessary  to  work 
out  a  disarmament  convention.  It  would  not  be 
very  profitable  to  start  discussing  the  number  of 
aircraft  carriers,  the  number  of  bombers,  the  num- 
ber of  ground  forces  that  each  state  will  be  per- 
mitted under  a  disarmament  program  until  we 
have  some  agreement  on  how  to  work  out  those 
figures.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  says  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  one  view  and  that  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  a  different  view  and  that  we 
will  work  this  out  in  the  convention. 

Similarly,  it  would  not  be  very  profitable  to 
work  out  the  machinery,  powers,  and  functions  of 
an  international  control  organ  and  then  to  find 
out  that  the  control  organ  will  never  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  its  powers.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Vy- 
shinsky says :  "This  is  a  question  of  method.  Let's 
leave  it  to  the  convention." 

That  is  where  we  stand  today.     Now  where 
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Resolution  on  Disarmament1 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/752/Rev.  2  dated  October  22 

The  General  Assembly, 

Reaffirming  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  seeking  a  solution  of  the  disarmament 
problem, 

Conscious  that  the  continuing  development  of 
armaments  inci'eases  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
such  a  solution, 

Having  considered  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  of  29  July  1954  (D.C/53  and 
D.C/55),  and  the  documents  annexed  thereto,  and 
the  Soviet  draft  resolution  (A/C.l/750)  concerning 
the  conclusion  of  an  international  convention 
(treaty)  on  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the 
prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction, 

1.  Concludes  that  a  further  effort  should  be  made  to 
reach  agreement  on  comprehensive  and  co-ordinated 
proposals  to  be  embodied  in  a  draft  international 
disarmament  convention  providing  for : 

(a)  The  regulation,  limitation  and  major  reduc- 
tion of  all  armed  forces  and  all  conventional 
armaments ; 

(b)  The  total  prohibition  of  the  use  and  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  of  every  type,  together  with  the  con- 
version of  existing  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
peaceful  purposes ; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  effective  international 
control,  through  a  control  organ  with  rights,  pow- 
ers and  functions  adequate  to  guarantee  the  ef- 
fective observance  of  the  agreed  reductions  of  all 
armaments  and  armed  forces  and  the  prohibition 
of  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  to  ensure  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  only ; 

The  whole  programme  to  be  such  that  no  State 
would  have  cause  to  fear  that  its  security  was 
endangered ; 

2.  Requests  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  seek 
an  acceptable  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem, 
taking  into  account  the  various  proposals  referred 
to  in  the  preamble  of  the  present  resolution  and  any 
other  proposals  within  the  Commission's  terms  of 
reference ; 

3.  Suggests  that  the  Disarmament  Commission  re- 
convene the  Sub-Committee  established  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraphs  6  and  7  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  715  (VIII)  ; 

4.  Requests  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  report 
to  the  Security  Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly 
as  soon  as  sufficient  progress  has  been  made. 


1  Approved  unanimously  by  Committee  I  on  Oct.  27. 


should  we  go  ?  What  course  of  action  should  we 
follow  in  this  committee  ? 

On  each  of  these  fundamental  problems  there 
are  divergent  views.  It  would  be  theoretically  pos- 
sible for  the  Assembly  to  recommend  that  the  So- 
viet Union  should  accept  our  view.  We  frankly 
doubt  whether  the  General  Assembly's  approval 
of  the  Anglo-French  memorandum  or  of  the 
United  States  working  paper  on  a  control  organ 
would  advance  by  one  day  the  achievement  of  an 
agreed  disarmament  program  unless  the  General 
Assembly  decision  had  the  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yesterday  the  representative  of  Syria 
[Ahmad  Shukairy]  made  this  point  most  effec- 
tively. 

We  have  had  some  success,  even  though  it  is 
much  less  than  we  had  originally  hoped  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  in  narrowing  the  differences  that  sepa- 
rate us.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  alternative 
course  but  to  try  again.  The  subcommittee  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  seems  to  be  the  ma- 
chinery best  suited  to  promote  genuine  negotia- 
tion. It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  progress 
in  the  Disarmament  Commission  and  its  subcom- 
mittee will  be  rapid.  Certain  Soviet  moves  here 
in  the  United  Nations  are  not  calculated  to  reduce 
international  tensions.  None  of  us  can  wave  a 
magic  wand  which  will  produce  immediate  agree- 
ment. We  are  not  counseling  delay,  nor  do  we  wel- 
come it ;  we  are  merely  pointing  out  that  progress 
comes  as  a  result  of  serious  thought  and  thorough 
preparation,  all  of  which  is  time-consuming.  We 
may  have  to  grope  along  another  series  of  blind 
alleys  before  we  find  another  one  which  leads  closer 
to  agreement.    But  we  know  of  no  other  course. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  believes  that 
the  Canadian  resolution,  which  we  are  cosponsor- 
ing,7  affords  the  best  hope  of  progress  in  the  field 
of  disarmament.  The  machinery  provided  in  this 
resolution  can  move  as  fast  as  the  Soviet  Union 
will  permit  it  to  move.  We  are  certainly  anxious 
that  it  should  move  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  genuine 
agreement. 

I  should  now  like  to  address  a  brief  remark  to 
my  good  friend,  Sir  Percy  Spender.  I  attach  the 
greatest  significance  to  his  suggestions  with  respect 
to  the  further  progress  of  our  discussion  of  dis- 
armament at  this  session.    Nevertheless,  I  am  sure 
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that  he  will  agree  that  our  debate  to  this  point  has 
very  closely  outlined  the  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  between  the  views  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  Lon- 
don subcommittee.  I  doubt  if  any  further  clari- 
fication can  be  obtained  at  this  session.  The  type 
of  problem  which  Mr.  Vyshinsky  desires  to  be 
solved  by  the  convention  will  not  be  solved  in  3 
weeks  or  6  weeks. 

I  fully  agree  with  Sir  Percy's  view  as  to  the 
vital  contribution  which  can  be  made  by  what  he 
has  termed  the  "middle"  and  "small"  powers.  We 
have  had  ample  evidence  of  this  already,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  shall  have  more  before  our 
present  debate  is  over.  The  United  States  cer- 
tainly does  not  believe  that  progress  in  this  field 
can  be  made  only  by  the  so-called  Great  Powers. 

That  is  one  reason  why  we  support  the  Canadian 
resolution,  which  calls  upon  the  Disarmament 
Commission  to  pursue  its  work.  That  Commission, 
with  its  12  members,  certainly  enables  other  pow- 
ers to  voice  their  views  on  a  plane  of  complete 
equality  with  the  Great  Powers.  Then,  too,  the 
results  of  its  work  will  again  be  reviewed  by  the 
General  Assembly.  In  brief,  I  hope  that,  when 
we  shall  have  concluded  our  general  debate  in  this 
committee,  all  members  of  this  body  will  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  contribute  fully  to  this  vital 
task. 

The  distinguished  representative  of  Syria  spent 
a  considerable  part  of  his  challenging  and  able 
presentation  yesterday  in  pointing  out  the  seem- 
ingly irreconcilable  attitudes  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.E.,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  both  appar- 
rently  espouse  the  same  general  principles.  I  join 
with  him  in  wondering  whether  "peace"  means 
something  in  Russian  that  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  what  it  means  in  English. 

We  are  ready  to  demonstrate  that  the  peace  we 
want  is  worth  real  sacrifice;  that  it  is  a  precious 
thing  deserving  of  persistent  and  impartial  pro- 
tection; that  it  will  flourish  under  proper  safe- 
guards in  the  broad  light  of  day.  We  reaffirm  our 
conviction  that  peace,  as  we  mean  it,  cannot  thrive 
on  an  exclusive  diet  of  lip  service;  that  it  will 
suffer  seriously  from  the  drought  of  neglect ;  that 
it  will  wither  and  die  in  the  dark  dungeons  of 
secrecy. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Vyshinsky  stated  that  he  would 
much  rather  be  offered  advice  than  be  asked  ques- 
tions.   I  directed  no  questions  to  him.     However, 


much  as  I  hesitate  to  offer  advice,  he  asked  for  it. 
I  suggest  that  his  Government  accept  the  same  in- 
ternational controls  that  the  rest  of  us  are  willing 
to  accept. 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1990  dated  October  22 

The  procedural  agreement  just  announced  by 
the  distinguished  representative  of  Canada 
[David  M.  Johnson],  an  agreement  which  now 
provides  for  the  cosponsorship  by  all  five  members 
of  the  Disarmament  Commission's  subcommittee 
of  the  resolution  originally  tabled  by  Canada,  very 
properly  refers  this  question  to  that  subcommittee. 
We  join  with  our  other  cosponsors  in  welcoming 
this  agreement,  and  we  pledge  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  fully  safe- 
guarded disarmament. 

The  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  able 
to  probe  into  the  many  technical  aspects  of  dis- 
armament. These  technical  aspects  have  been 
brought  forth  during  our  debate  on  this  subject 
and  have  shown  the  divergencies  which  exist.  But 
the  deliberations  of  the  subcommittee  will  test 
the  extent  to  which  good  faith  animates  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  present  approach  to  disarmament 
matters.    We  await  that  test  with  interest. 

The  work  we  will  undertake  will  call  for  con- 
structive, unremitting  effort  from  every  subcom- 
mittee member  and  the  United  States  will  do  its 
part. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  common  with  my  col- 
league from  Canada  I  wish  to  comment  very 
briefly  on  the  question  posed  to  the  former  co- 
sponsors  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of  India 
[V.  K.  Krishna  Menon]  the  other  clay  and  of 
which  we  were  reminded  today  by  the  distin- 
guished delegate  of  India.  Since  this  seems  to  be 
a  day  somewhat  devoted  to  unanimity,  I  am  very 
happy  to  tell  him  that  the  United  States,  having 
studied  the  questions  and  the  answers  of  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  the  United  States  finds  itself  in  full 
accord  with'  Mr.  Lloyd's  answers.  There  may  be 
some  aspects  of  clarification  or  even  elaboration 
which  the  United  States  might  wish  to  add  to  Mr. 
Lloyd's  answers.  However,  these  are  of  a  highly 
technical  nature  and  I  do  not  propose  to  burden 
the  committee  with  them  today.  If  the  distin- 
guished delegate  of  India  would  be  desirous  of  our 
doing  so,  we  will  be  very  happy  to  submit  them 
to  him  in  writing,  but  they  will  not  in  any  sense 
affect  the  substance  of  the  answers. 
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Progress  in  Highway  Development  for  Latin  America 


SIXTH  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  CONGRESS,  CARACAS,  JULY  11-23,1954 


Important  impetus  is  expected  to  be  given  to 
the  development  of  highways  throughout  Latin 
America  as  a  result  of  the  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress,  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  from  July 
11  to  July  23,  1954.  It  was  a  fully  representa- 
tive meeting,  with  19  of  the  21  American  Republics 
sending  official  delegations.  Outstanding  among 
its  accomplishments  were  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  a  permanent  plan  for  the  organization  of  future 
Congresses,  with  emphasis  upon  executive  and 
technical  committee  work,  and  the  institution  of 
intensive  studies  for  the  financing  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Pan  American  Highway  System. 
Along  with  these  were  many  other  decisions  which 
reflected  the  determination  of  governmental  and 
private  bodies  to  make  headway  rapidly  and  con- 
structively on  the  problems  of  highway  improve- 
ment and  expansion. 

The  Caracas  meeting,  latest  of  a  series  which 
began  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1925,  was  pronounced 
by  many  participants  as  the  most  effective  to  date. 
It  carried  out  successfully  the  formative  planning 
begun  at  the  Fifth  Congress  at  Lima  in  1951  and 
a  special  Congress  at  Mexico  City  in  1952,1  and 
marked  the  coming  to  full  maturity  of  this  impor- 
tant hemispheric  organization.  In  all  of  these 
activities,  the  United  States  has  played  a  lead- 
ing part. 

The  Seventh  Congress  will  be  held  at  Panama 
City,  R.  P.,  in  1957. 

United  States  Delegation 

The  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  were  as 
follows : 

Walter  "Williams,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Chair- 
man 


Charles  P.  Nolan,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  Vice  Chairman 

J.  Harry  McGregor,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
House  of  Representatives 

George  H.  Fallon,  Member,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives 

Herbert  Ashton,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Sewell  Marcus  Gross,  American  Road  Builders  Associa- 
tion 

Edwin  W.  James,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  * 

Henry  H.  Kelly,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications 

Policy,  Department  of  State 
Gale    Moss,    American    Association    of    State    Highway 

Officials 
Francis  C.  Turner,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department 

of  Commerce 
Norman  B.  Wood,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department 

of  Commerce 
William  L.  Brewster,  second  secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy  at  Caracas,  acted  as  liaison 
officer. 


Organization  of  the  Congress 

All  working  sessions  were  held  in  the  library 
building  of  the  University  City,  a  large  enclave 
of  structures  which  eventually  will  house  many 
thousands  of  students.  The  physical  facilities  of 
the  building  were  excellent,  with  auditoriums  and 


1  For  an  article  on  the  special  Congress,  see  Bulletin 
of  Jan.  19,  1953,  p.  105. 


2  Special  mention  should  properly  be  made  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  Mr.  James,  who  has  attended  all  of  the  Pan 
American  Congresses  except  the  first  two  as  a  U.S.  delega- 
tion member.  Mr.  James  was  in  charge  of  the  coopera- 
tive work  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  the 
Inter-American  Highway  from  1929  until  his  retirement 
in  1953.  During  that  period  he  made  more  than  60  in- 
spection trips  to  various  parts  of  the  highway,  in  addition 
to  engineering  surveys  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  To  in- 
numerable government  officials,  engineers,  and  economists 
throughout  the  Americas,  he  is  known  as  "the  father  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway." 
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assembly  rooms  of  ample  dimensions  and  attrac- 
tive architectural  style. 

On  the  morning  of  July  11,  the  chiefs  of  dele- 
gations met  in  a  preliminary  session  with  the 
Organizing  Committee  and  principal  officers  of 
the  secretariat  and  designated  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Julio  Bacalao 
Lara,  as  president  and  Dr.  Eduardo  Arnal,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  Central  University 
of  Venezuela,  as  secretary  general  of  the  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Francisco  J.  Hernandez  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  permanent  secretary,  as  at 
previous  Congresses. 

At  the  formal  opening  session  the  same  after- 
noon, held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  University  City, 
these  designations  were  confirmed.  In  addition, 
the  Presidents  of  the  American  Eepublics  were 
made  honorary  presidents  and  the  Ministers  of 
Public  "Works  honorary  vice  presidents.  Five 
technical  commissions  were  established,  to  cover 
the  following  subjects:  international  affairs,  high- 
way education,  construction  and  maintenance, 
legislation  and  administration,  and  highway 
safety.  A  committee  on  coordination  and  style 
was  also  appointed. 

Technical  Papers  and  Reports 

As  is  customary  in  a  technical  conference,  large 
numbers  of  papers  had  been  submitted  by  organ- 
izations or  individuals  for  consideration.  The 
Final  Act  of  the  Congress  listed  159  such  papers. 
Of  these,  51  were  the  subject  of  resolutions;  59 
were  recommended  to  be  published  in  full  in  the 
proceedings  (including  the  following  from  the 
United  States:  "Economic  Potentialities  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway,"  by  Edwin  W.  James; 
"Soil  Testing,"  by  M.  D.  Morris;  and  "Repair 
Shops  for  the  Care  of  Highway  Equipment"  and 
"Highway  Planning  in  the  United  States,"  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads)  ;  and  49  were  recom- 
mended to  be  summarized  in  the  proceedings  (in- 
cluding a  paper  by  J.  Stanley  Williamson  on 
"Highway  Maintenance  in  Ecuador"). 

The  most  important  reports  presented  were 
those  of  four  special  committees  appointed  by  the 
Mexico  City  Congress  in  1952  to  prepare  for  the 
Caracas  meeting.  A  so-called  Interim  Commit- 
tee, which  was  in  effect  an  executive  committee, 
with  its  chairman  representing  Mexico  and  with 
officials  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the 
United  States  as  its  members,  recommended  a  plan 


of  organization  for  the  future  Congresses  and 
offered  suggestions  on  the  technical  committee  re- 
ports. The  latter  were  submitted  by  committees 
on  financing,  chaired  by  Mexico ;  on  planning  and 
routing,  chaired  by  Brazil ;  and  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  highway  departments,  chaired  by  Peru. 

Work  of  the  Commissions 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  was  per- 
formed in  the  technical  commissions,  although  this 
did  not  prevent  many  hours  of  discussion  in  the 
plenary  sessions  as  well.  Members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  took  an  active  part. 

In  Commission  I,  on  international  affairs,  the 
principal  topic  was  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  Congresses.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  a 
revised  plan  informally  submitted  by  the  perma- 
nent secretariat,  the  original  "Plan  of  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Pan  American  Highway  Congresses" 
as  drawn  up  by  a  five-nation  committee  earlier 
this  year  was  unanimously  approved  with  only 
minor  editorial  changes.  Other  matters  handled 
by  this  commission  included  the  regional  and 
worldwide  treaties  on  international  road  traffic  of 
1943  and  1949,  plans  for  financing  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  Pan  American  High- 
way System,  and  coordination  of  transport. 

In  Commission  II,  on  highway  education, 
papers  were  presented  on  three  principal  sub- 
jects— descriptions  of  national  highway  systems, 
histories  of  national  highway  development,  and 
the  preservation  of  archeological  and  historical 
monuments. 

Commission  III,  dealing  with  plans,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance,  was  divided  into  six 
subcommissions :  preliminary  studies,  earth  move- 
ment, pavements,  bridges,  drainage,  and  mainte- 
nance. The  principal  work  of  the  subcommis- 
sions was  to  consider  and  recommend  disposition 
of  some  25  technical  papers  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Commission  IV  dealt  with  highway  legislation, 
administration,  economics,  and  finance.  Repre- 
sentative McGregor  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
this  commission,  of  which  the  principal  work  was 
the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Technical  Committee  on  High- 
way Administration  (Lima  Committee).  Of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  was  a  resolution 
which    recommends   that   the   several   countries 
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establish  priority  of  construction  on  the  Pan 
American  Highway  as  follows:  first — opening 
and  constructing  impassable  sections  to  all-weather 
standard;  second — improving  substandard  sec- 
tions to  all-weather  standard  and  constructing 
permanent  structures;  third-paving.  This  resolu- 
tion coincides  with  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  establish  just  such  priority  of 
construction  on  the  Inter-American  Highway 
program  throughout  Central  America  and 
Panama. 

Commission  V,  on  highway  operation  and 
safety,  considered  a  number  of  papers  on  highway 
traffic  standards,  signs,  and  nomenclature. 
Among  other  actions  it  requested  the  executive 
committee  to  undertake  studies  which  would  fix 
the  basis  for  greater  uniformity  in  the  designation 
and  identification  of  highway  routes  throughout 
the  various  American  countries. 

Resolutions 

In  four  plenary  sessions,  spaced  at  intervals 
during  the  Congress  and  ending  on  July  20,  de- 
finitive action  was  taken  on  the  many  proposals 
considered  by  the  Congress.  The  Final  Act  was 
signed  at  a  brief  closing  ceremony  on  the  morning 
of  July  23. 

The  total  number  of  resolutions  adopted  was  53. 
Notable  among  them  were  the  following : 

Resolution  I :  Recommendation  of  a  permanent 
"Plan  of  Organization  of  the  Pan  American  High- 
way Congresses,"  which  sets  forth  among  other 
matters  the  objectives  of  the  organization — chief 
of  which  is  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  highways  in  the  American  continent ;  es- 
tablishes relations  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States;  provides  that  the  Congresses 
will  be  held  every  3  years,  with  five  classes  of  par- 
ticipants— official  delegates  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernments of  the  American  States,  certain  commit- 
tee members,  the  representative  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  special  observers  repre- 
senting international  organizations,  and  other  ob- 
servers ;  creates  a  permanent  Executive  Committee 
and  four  technical  committees  of  experts  to  cover 
the  fields  of  governmental  highway  departments, 
planning  and  routing  of  highways,  financing,  and 
terminology;  and  calls  for  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat, to  be  provided  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 

In  a  separate  action,  the  Congress  designated 
the  following  countries  to  hold  the  chairmanships 


of  these  committees :  executive,  Mexico ;  highway 
departments,  Peru;  planning  and  routing,  Brazil; 
financing,  Venezuela;  terminology,  Argentina. 
The  United  States  will  have  membership  on  all 
except  the  committee  on  planning  and  routing. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  be  the  chief  moti- 
vating force  for  the  next  Congress,  since  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Caracas  meeting  will  largely  devolve  upon  it. 
Its  members  are  Mexico  (chairman),  Argentina, 
Brazil,  United  States,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Vene- 
zuela. Its  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mexico 
City,  January  13-17,  1955. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  new  organization 
plan,  which  won  unanimous  approval  at  Caracas, 
is  that  it  involves  no  financial  commitments  for 
the  member  countries  other  than  the  expenses  of 
the  host  countries  for  the  periodic  Congresses  or 
for  committee  meetings.  Operation  of  the  plan 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest,  for  if  it  proves 
successful,  its  simplicity,  economy  and  concentra- 
tion upon  effective  committee  work  may  well  com- 
mend it  as  a  prototype  for  similar  international 
technical  organizations.  The  Caracas  resolution 
was  framed  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  but  its  approval  by  that  body  and  its  con- 
sequent entry  into  force  for  all  future  Congresses 
are  expected. 

Resolution  II:  Organization  of  a  technical 
study,  with  the  authorization  and  collaboration 
of  Panama  and  Colombia,  of  a  practicable  route 
for  the  Pan  American  Highway  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.  All  of  the  American  countries  in- 
terested in  this  project  are  invited  to  lend  their 
assistance,  and  the  permanent  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  placed  in  general  charge.  The  Darien 
Peninsula,  still  largely  unexplored,  presents  one 
of  the  most  difficult  gaps  in  the  Pan  American 
Highway,  with  about  170  miles  of  undeveloped 
and  unknown  territory  between  the  present  high- 
way connections  in  Panama  and  Colombia.  The 
Caracas  resolution  marks  the  start  of  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  this  problem.  The  United  States  is 
expected  to  offer  technical  assistance,  particularly 
as  regards  aerial  surveys,  with  no  commitment  as 
to  financial  assistance. 

Resolution  III :  Preparation  of  a  plan,  by  the 
Financing  Committee  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, for  the  financing  of  the  entire  Pan  Ameri- 
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can  Highway  System  "on  the  basis  of  continental 
cooperation,  both  governmental  and  private." 

Resolution  IV:  Preparation  of  a  formula,  by 
the  Executive  Committee  in  cooperation  with  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, to  assist  individual  countries  to  obtain 
funds  for  highway  development. 

Resolution  V:  An  expression  of  thanks  to  the 
U.S.  Government  for  its  help  in  the  construction 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway  (Guatemala  to 
Panama). 

Resolution  X:     Suggestion  that  the  American 
countries  adopt  uniform  symbols  for  highway 
maps  and  that  the  United  Nations  be  urged  to 
ii  continue  its  efforts  to  establish  worldwide  uni- 
formity in  road  signs  and  signals. 

Resolution  XIII :    Recommendation  that  the 
Executive  Committee  study  the  possible  uniform- 
ity of  highway  specifications  and  design  standards 
I  which  would  conform  to  the  limitations  on  vehicle 
dimensions  and  weights  as  set  forth  in  inter- 
It  national  conventions.     (The  U.S.  delegation  un- 
I  derstands  this  to  have  particular  reference  to  the 
i  vehicle  size  and  weight  limitations  embodied  in 
I  annex  7  to  the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic  of 
,  1949.3) 

Resolution  XVI:  Interchange  of  information 
l  among  the  countries  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
!  Caribbean  Sea  area  and  convening  of  a  confer- 
1  ence  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  establish  a 
'  "tourist  circuit"  embracing  the  southern  United 
States,  Cuba,  Yucatan,  and  central  Mexico. 

Resolution  XVIII:    Compliments  to  the  United 

Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 

for  its  study  on  transportation  in  Central  Amer- 

j;  ica,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  produce  a 

similar  study  for  South  America. 

Resolution  XIX:  Recommendation  that  gov- 
ernment agencies,  automobile  associations,  and 
organizations  of  commerce,  industry,  and  produc- 
tion support  the  formation  of  bodies  representa- 
tive of  commercial  highway  transport  in  all  its 
phases. 

Resolution  XX:  Recommendation  that  all  the 
American  States  should  adhere  to  the  worldwide 


3  For  a  summary  of  the  1949  convention  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  12,  1949,  p.  886. 


Convention  on  Road  Traffic  (Geneva,  1949),  es- 
tablish promptly  the  distinctive  sign  indicating 
national  origin  of  motor  vehicles  in  international 
traffic  as  provided  by  that  treaty,  and  study  the 
United  Nations  proposals  for  qualifications  of 
drivers  in  international  traffic  with  a  view  to  their 
adoption  as  a  basis  for  uniform  issuance  of  driv- 
ers' permits ;  and  that  any  country  which  has  not 
yet  done  so  should  also  ratify  the  regional  Con- 
vention on  Regulation  of  Inter- American  Auto- 
motive Traffic  (Washington,  1943)  in  order  to 
meet  the  special  documentary  requirements  of 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  pending  ratification 
of  the  world  convention. 

Resolution  XXIV :  Recommendation  that  a 
Department  of  Traffic,  Highways,  or  Roads  be 
created  in  each  country  where  it  does  not  already 
exist  and  that  information  on  such  departments  be 
sent  to  the  permanent  secretariat. 

Resolution  XXVI :  Suggestion  that  adequate 
rights-of-way  be  obtained  for  highways,  60-meter 
minimum  width  for  principal  routes  and  30-meter 
for  secondary,  with  100  meters,  if  possible,  for  all 
roads  on  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

Resolution  XXVII:  Recommendation  that 
each  country  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Communications  to  prepare  a  general  plan  for  the 
national  and  regional  development  of  highways, 
railways,  inland  and  ocean  waterways,  and  air- 
ways, with  a  view  to  coordinated  economic  and 
social  betterment ;  that  such  a  plan  determine  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  both  immediate  and 
future  development  of  the  country;  and  that  on 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  a 
National  Council  of  Communications  be  estab- 
lished as  a  consultative  body  to  study  traffic 
changes  in  the  various  modes  of  transport  and 
other  unforeseen  developments  which  may  affect 
the  coordinated  program. 

Resolution  XXIX:  Suggestion  that  the 
American  States  adopt  the  contract  method  for 
construction  of  highways. 

Resolution  XXX:  Suggestion  that  the  govern- 
ments give  preferential  attention  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  highways. 

Resolution  XXXIII:  Suggestion  that  the 
governments  promote  the  construction  of  local 
roads  in  order  to  augment  areas  under  cultivation, 
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attract  new  industries,  increase  traffic  on  the  prin- 
cipal routes,  and  develop  the  national  economy 
and  culture. 

Resolution  XXXIX:  Recommendation  to  the 
Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  traffic  experts  before  the  next 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress  is  held. 

Resolution  XLII:  Resolution  to  hold  the 
Seventh  Pan  American  Highway  Congress  in 
Panama  City,  R.  P.,  in  1957. 

Resolution  XLIV-A:  Recommendation  that 
schools  for  operators  of  construction  and  transpor- 
tation equipment  be  established  and  that  aerial 
photographs  be  used  as  part  of  the  means  for 
determining  highway  locations. 


U.S.  Announcement 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Congress  required 
no  specific  resolution.  It  was  an  announcement 
by  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  in  the 
plenary  session  of  July  16  to  the  following  effect : 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  already  know  that  in  May 
of  this  year  the  United  States  Congress  made  an  effective 
contribution  toward  completion  of  the  inter-American 
portion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  between  Mexico 
and  the  Panama  Canal  by  authorizing  the  future  appro- 
priation of  funds  required  to  complete  the  Inter- American 
Highway  by  1960  in  cooperation  with  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  and  Panama.  You  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  this  legislation  was  introduced  and  skillfully 
guided  to  final  approval  in  the  Congress  by  the  Honorable 
J.  Harry  McGregor,  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
aided  by  the  Honorable  George  H.  Fallon,  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  both  of  whom  are  present 
with  us  here  in  Caracas  as  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  this  Congress. 

As  all  of  us  are  aware,  one  of  our  objectives  here  is  to 
develop  a  means  to  hasten  opening  of  the  25-mile  gap  in 
the  highway  in  northern  Guatemala.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  announce  to  the  delegates  to  this  Sixth  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress  that  I  have  just  received  information 
that  hearings  have  already  been  completed  and  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  before  it  now  the  bill 
for  the  actual  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  permit 
the  United  States  Government  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  new  Government  of  Guatemala  to 
commence  work  on  this  section  of  the  highway.  Should 
the  United  States  Congress  act  favorably  on  this  appro- 
priation, funds  would  then  be  available  with  which  the 
United  States  and  Guatemala  could  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment for  the  immediate  beginning  of  construction  on  this 
important  section  of  the  highway. 

The  statement  was  greeted  by  applause.     To 


many  of  those  present,  it  meant  that  the  last  politi- 
cal obstacle  to  completion  of  the  Inter- American 
Highway  was  about  to  be  removed  and  that  a 
through  overland  connection  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Panama  Canal  could  become  a 
reality,  if  the  United  States  Congress  so  desired, 
within  a  period  of  perhaps  5  years. 

•  This  report  was  drafted  for  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion oy  H.  H.  Kelly,  officer  m  charge  of  inland 
transport  matters  for  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
Oom/tnunications  Policy. 


TREATY    INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

International  plant  protection  convention.  Done  at  Rome 
December  6,  1951.  Entered  into  force  April  3,  1952.1 
Notification  by  Australia  of  extension  to:  Territories 
of  Papua  and  New  Guinea,  Nauru  and  Norfolk  Island, 
August  9,  1954. 

Commodities — Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement.     Done  at  London  under 
date  of  October  1,  1953. 
Ratification  deposited:  Lebanon,  September  23,  1954. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization.  Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948.2 
Acceptance  deposited  (with  reservation) :  Mexico,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1954. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol    amending    the    slavery    convention    signed    at 
Geneva  on   September  25,  1926    (46   Stat.  2183),  and 
annex.     Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Egypt,  September  29,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

Greece 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation.     Signed 

at  Athens  August  3,  1951.     Entered  into  force  October 

13,  1954. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  October  18,  1954. 
Treaty  of  establishment.     Signed  at  Athens  November  21, 

1936.    Entered  into  force  October  22, 1937.    51  Stat.  230. 

Terminated:  October  13,  1954   (upon  entry  into  force 

of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation 

of  August  3,  1951). 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  Not  in  force. 
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A  Subcommittee  of  Five  of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion met  at  London  in  May-June  1954  to  carry  out  the  General 
Assembly's  resolution  of  November  28, 1953,  to  "seek  in  private 
an  acceptable  solution."  Following  these  talks,  the  Subcommit- 
tee's report  was  transmitted  to  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
which  dealt  with  the  Subcommittee's  results  at  New  York  on 
July  20-29,  1954. 

The  Record  on  Disarmament  is  a  report  on  these  meetings. 
As  stated  in  the  Letter  of  Transmittal,  the  discussions  gave  a 
clear  indication  of  the  present  direction  of  Soviet  thinking  on 
disarmament.  The  Soviet  Union  showed  no  serious  desire  to 
negotiate  the  subject.  It  confined  its  efforts  to  glib  distortions 
to  support  the  propaganda  slogan  "ban  the  bomb." 

This  20-page  document  gives  a  running  account  of  the  de- 
velopments in  the  secret  talks  at  London,  the  records  of  which 
have  now  been  made  public,  and  the  meetings  at  New  York. 
The  booklet  provides  a  summary  of  the  chief  Western  proposals 
and  tactics.  It  concludes  with  a  section  on  the  implications 
of  the  discussions. 

Copies  of  The  Record  on  Disarmament  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Peace  in  Freedom 


Address  hy  the  President  '■ 


We  have  come  together  in  memory  of  an  inspir- 
ing moment  in  history — that  moment,  300  years 
ago,  when  a  small  band  of  Jewish  people  arrived 
on  the  ship  Saint  Charles  in  what  was  then  the 
Dutch  colony  of  New  Amsterdam.  It  was  an 
event  meaningful  not  only  to  the  Jews  of  America 
but  to  all  Americans — of  all  faiths,  of  all  national 
origins. 

On  that  day  there  came  to  these  shores  23  people 
whose  distant  ancestors  had,  through  the  Old 
Testament,  given  new  dimensions  of  meaning  to 
the  concepts  of  freedom  and  justice,  mercy  and 
righteousness,  kindness  and  understanding — ideas 
and  ideals  which  were  to  flower  on  this  continent. 
They  were  of  a  people  who  had  done  much  to  give 
to  Western  civilization  the  principle  of  human 
dignity;  they  came  to  a  land  which  would  flour- 
ish— beyond  all  17th  century  dreams — because  it 
fostered  that  dignity  among  its  citizens. 

Of  all  religious  concepts,  this  belief  in  the  infi- 
nite worth  of  the  individual  is  beyond  doubt 
among  the  most  important.  On  this  faith  our 
forefathers  constructed  the  framework  of  our 
Republic. 

In  this  faith  in  human  dignity  is  the  major  dif- 
ference between  our  own  concept  of  life  and  that 
of  enemies  of  freedom.  The  chief  of  these  enemies 
'a  decade  and  more  ago  were  Nazi  and  Fascist 
forces,  which  destroyed  so  many  of  our  fellow  men. 
Today  the  Communist  conspiracy  is  the  principal 
influence  that  derides  the  truth  of  human  worth 
and,  with  atheistic  ruthlessness,  seeks  to  destroy 
the  free  institutions  established  on  the  foundation 
of  that  truth. 

Asher  Levy  and  his  party  came  to  this  land  on 
that  long-ago  day  because  even  then  they  had  to 


1  Made  at  the  American  Jewish  Tercentenary  Dinner  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  20  (White  House  press  release). 


find  a  country  where  they  could  safely  put  into 
practice  their  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  they  were 
no  different  from  scores  of  other  groups  that 
landed  on  our  shores.  Only  34  years  earlier,  an- 
other party  had  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  That 
group,  too,  came  here  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
persecution,  of  gaining  religious  freedom,  of 
settling  quietly  in  the  wilderness  to  build  their 
homes  and  rear  their  families. 

And  there  was  another  noble  concept  of  our 
common  Judeo-Christian  civilization  shared  by 
these  two  groups  and  by  all  others  who  have  come 
to  this  land :  the  ideal  of  peace. 

I  recall  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  Isaiah: 
"And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace; 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  as- 
surance forever." 

The  pursuit  of  peace  is  at  once  our  religious 
obligation  and  our  national  policy.  Peace  in  free- 
dom, where  all  men  dwell  in  security,  is  the  ideal 
toward  which  our  foreign  policy  is  directed. 

I  know  that  I  am  speaking  to  people  who  deeply 
love  peace.  I  know  that,  with  all  other  Americans, 
you  share  a  profound  thanksgiving  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years,  there  is  no  active  battlefield 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  while  fighting  has  been  brought  to 
a  halt  during  the  past  21  months,  still  other  de- 
velopments favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
have  been  brought  about  through  understanding 
and  through  persistent  and  patient  work,  in  which 
your  Government  has  been  a  helpful  participant. 
Some  of  these  developments  have  commanded  our 
headlines — Korea,  Indochina,  Egypt,  Trieste, 
Iran,  Guatemala. 

Our  people  and  their  Government  are  dedicated 
to  making  this  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  the  advance- 
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ment  of  peace  will  demand  much  of  us — our 
strength,  our  patience,  our  wisdom,  our  will.  It 
will  demand,  above  all,  a  realistic  comprehension 
of  the  world  and  of  its  challenging  problems. 
Some  of  the  factors  in  these  problems  are  new, 
some  old. 

The  principal  and  continuing  factor  is  the  per- 
sistently aggressive  design  of  Moscow  and  Pei- 
ping,  which  shows  no  evidence  of  genuine  change 
despite  their  professed  desire  to  relax  tensions  and 
to  preserve  peace.  Continuing,  also,  is  the  breadth 
and  scope  of  the  Communist  attack ;  no  weapon  is 
absent  from  their  arsenal,  whether  intended  for 
destruction  of  cities  and  people  or  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  truth,  integrity,  loyalty. 


Development  of  New  Weapons 

The  major  new  factor  in  the  world  today,  beside 
the  absence  of  fighting,  is  the  rapid  development 
in  military  weapons — weapons  that  in  total  war 
would  threaten  catastrophe.  This  single  product 
of  science  should  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  genu- 
ine efforts  of  all,  including  the  Kremlin,  to  give 
to  the  world  a  true  and  permanent  peace. 

For  our  part,  we  shall  explore  every  avenue 
toward  that  goal.  With  any  and  all  who  demon- 
strate honesty  of  purpose,  we  are  happy  to  confer. 
But  well  we  realize  that,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  America  must  remain  strong,  and  the 
community  of  free  nations  must  likewise  remain 
strong,  to  discourage  the  use  of  force  in  the  world. 
In  this  effort,  we  must  help  to  harmonize  the  di- 
vergent views  of  the  many  free,  self-governing 
nations,  and  without  encroaching  upon  rights 
which  all  people  cherish.  For  in  the  diversities 
of  freedom  are  a  tremendous  might,  a  might  which 
the  imposed  system  of  communism  can  never 
match. 

Our  nation,  because  of  its  unmatched  produc- 
tivity and  power,  both  existing  and  potential, 
holds  a  prime  responsibility  for  maintaining 
peace.  How,  then,  shall  we  meet  this  responsi- 
bility? With  what  policies  can  we  best  pursue 
our  goal  of  peace  ? 

Certain  fundamentals  are  clear.  Our  nation 
does  not  covet  the  territory  of  any  people.  We 
have  no  wish  to  dominate  others.  The  peace  we 
seek  is  a  secure  and  a  just  peace,  not  bought  at  the 
expense  of  others,  of  principle,  or  of  abject  sur- 
render of  our  vital  interests.     Peace  so  bought 


would  at  best  be  an  illusion,  and  at  worst  a  perma- 
nent loss  of  all  that  we  hold  most  dear. 

The  following  avenues  must  be  trod  as  we  make 
our  way  toward  our  peaceful  goal. 

First,  we  must  tirelessly  seek — through  the 
United  Nations,  through  every  other  available 
means — to  establish  the  conditions  for  honorable 
peace. 

Second,  we  must  promote  the  unity  and  collec- 
tive strength  of  other  free  peoples. 

Third,  we  must  maintain  enough  military 
strength  to  deter  aggression  and  promote  peace. 

In  these  thoughts,  we  Americans  overwhelm- 
ingly agree. 

To  examine  briefly  the  first  principal  avenue, 
we  stand  ready  to  join  all  others  in  removing  fear 
among  nations.  We  shall  resolutely  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We 
shall  constantly  urge  the  Communist  rulers  to  do 
the  same.  We  shall  keep  open  the  existing  chan- 
nels for  negotiation  and  shall  use  them  whenever 
there  is  any  prospect  of  positive  results. 

At  the  Berlin  and  Geneva  conferences,  our  na- 
tion sought  serious  negotiation  on  German  unity, 
on  a  treaty  for  Austria,  and  on  a  political  settle- 
ment for  Korea.  Our  efforts  found  no  similar  re- 
sponse from  the  Communist  side.  We  will  not  be 
misled  by  proposals  intended  to  divide  the  free 
nations  and  to  delay  their  efforts  to  build  their 
own  defenses.  Nevertheless,  no  matter  how  dis- 
couraging the  prospect,  no  matter  how  intractable 
the  Communist  regimes,  we  shall  press  on  in  search 
for  agreement. 

We  will  welcome  an  agreement  on  a  workable 
system  for  limiting  armaments  and  controlling 
atomic  energy.  Moreover,  if  the  armaments  bur- 
den can  be  lifted,  this  Government  stands  ready  to 
ask  the  Congress  to  redeem  the  pledge  made  a  year 
ago  last  April  to  help  support,  from  the  funds 
thus  saved,  a  worldwide  development  program. 

The  second  road  leading  toward  our  peaceful 
goal  concerns  our  efforts  to  strengthen  and  unify 
other  free  peoples. 

To  meet  the  challenge  destiny  has  laid  upon  our 
country,  we  must  strive  to  help  free  peoples 
achieve  their  own  security  and  well-being;  we 
must  encourage  regional  groupings  of  these  peo- 
ples ;  we  must  ourselves  foster  and  practice  policies 
that  encourage  profitable  trade  and  productivity 
in  the  free  world. 

In  these  areas,  there  has  been  heartening  prog- 
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Secretary  Dulles  Reports  to  President  in  First  Open  Cabinet  Meeting 

On  the  evening  of  October  25  President  Eisenhower  and  his  Cabinet  met  at  the  White  House  in  an  open  session, 
with  nationwide  press,  radio,  and  television  coverage,  to  hear  Secretary  Dulles'  report  on  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
negotiations  at  Paris.  Mr.  Dulles  reviewed  the  Four  Power  meeting,  where  agreements  were  approved  on  the 
subject  of  restoring  German  sovereignty;  the  Nine  Power  meeting,  which  reached  final  agreement  on  the  documents 
required  to  amend  the  Brussels  Treaty,  establish  the  Council  for  Western  European  Union,  and  set  up  an  agency 
for  the  control  of  the  armed  forces;  and  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  where  the  14  members  unanimously  approved  the  protocol  which  will  invite  Germany  to  become  a 
full  and  equal  member  of  NATO. 

Several  of  the  other  Cabinet  members  asked  Mr.  Dulles  specific  questions — on  the  Saar  settlement, 
on  the  prospects  of  ratification,  on  Soviet  reaction.  To  the  question  about  how  the  Soviet  Union  feels  about  the 
Paris  agreement,  Mr.  Dulles  replied,  in  part:  "I  would  say  that  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  the  Soviet  Union 
doesn't  like  what  is  going  on.  .  .  .  There  is  behind  this  program  a  sense  of  urgency  and  momentum,  so  that 
I  don't  believe  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  break  it  up." 

In  conclusion  Secretary  Dulles  said:  "What  has  happened  during  these  last  few  weeks  has  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  basis  for  a  good  partnership  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

A  transcript  of  the  Cabinet  meeting,  reproduced  in  pamphlet  form,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Public  Services 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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ress.  We  have  broadened  our  alliances.  We  have 
helped  to  remove  sources  of  conflict.  We  have 
helped  to  build  firmer  foundations  for  social  and 
economic  progress  in  our  quest  for  peace. 


Negotiations  at  Paris 

For  some  years  free  world  nations  have  sought 
to  associate  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in 
the  Atlantic  community.  Rejection  of  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Treaty  by  the  French  Assembly  7 
weeks  ago  was  a  setback  to  that  hope.  Yet,  no 
nation  in  Western  Europe  was  willing  to  accept 
this  setback  as  final.  In  the  recent  meetings  at 
London,  the  free  Western  nations  reasserted  their 
basic  unity  and  established  a  new  pattern  for 
achieving  their  common  purposes.  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  has  just  joined  our  European  allies 
in  Paris  in  further  important  negotiations  to 
strengthen  European  cooperation. 

In  Southeast  Asia  we  have  sought  united  action 
to  preserve  for  the  free  countries  of  that  area  the 
independence  accorded  them  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Unfortunately,  in  recent  years  no  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  effective  united  action  to  pre- 
vent Communist  gains.  Because  of  their  conse- 
quent isolation,  the  governments  that  bore  the 
burden  of  the  Indochina  war  understandably 
sought  its  conclusion  in  the  face  of  the  limitless 
manpower  of  China. 

But  recently  at  Manila  we  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  with  Asian  and  European  coun- 
tries. This  pact  symbolizes  the  desire  of  these 
nations  to  act  together  against  aggression  and  to 
consult  together  on  measures  against  subversion. 
The  Manila  Pact,  bringing  together  states  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  the  related  Pacific  Charter 
are  a  long  step  toward  the  peaceful  progress  to 
which  all  Asian  peoples  aspire,  whether  or  not 
members  of  the  pact. 

In  this  hemisphere,  we  have  strengthened  our 
solid  understanding  with  our  American  neighbors. 
At  the  Caracas  conference  earlier  this  year,  the 
American  Republics  agreed  that  if  international 
communism  were  to  gain  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  one  American  state,  this  con- 
trol would  endanger  them  all  and  therefore  would 
demand  collective  action.  Recently  such  a  threat 
arose  in  Guatemala.  The  American  states  were 
preparing  to  act  together  to  meet  it  when  the 
Guatemalans    themselves    removed    the    danger. 
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The  Caracas  agreement  will  stand  as  a  bulwark 
of  freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  a  number  of  areas  throughout  the  free  world, 
dangers  to  peace  have  been  eliminated.  The  prob- 
lem of  Trieste,  a  threat  to  peace  for  a  decade,  has 
now  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia, with  friendly  assistance  from  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Egypt  and  Britain  ap- 
pear to  have  reached  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
questions  centering  on  Suez.  Iran  has  been  helped 
in  settling  its  difficult  internal  problems  and  is 
moving  toward  firm  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  West. 

In  the  Near  East,  we  are  all  regretfully  aware 
that  the  major  differences  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  remain  unresolved.  Our  goal  there, 
as  elsewhere,  is  a  just  peace.  By  friendship  to- 
ward both,  we  shall  continue  to  contribute  to 
peaceful  relations  among  these  peoples.  And  in 
helping  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the  entire 
Near  East,  we  shall  make  sure  that  any  arms  we 
provide  are  devoted  to  that  purpose,  not  to  creat- 
ing local  imbalances  which  could  be  used  for  in- 
timidation of  or  aggression  against  any  neighbor- 
ing nations.  In  every  such  arrangement  we  make 
with  any  nation,  there  is  ample  assurance  that 
this  distortion  of  purpose  cannot  occur. 

The  fact  that  so  many  stubborn  problems  have 
been  resolved  with  patience  and  forbearance  surely 
justifies  our  hope  that,  by  similar  efforts,  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  will  be  able  to  eliminate 
other  problems.  Such  efforts  themselves  tend  to 
bring  the  free  nations  closer  together.  In  speak- 
ing recently  of  the  London  Conference,  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  said  of  his  country  and  the 
United  States,  "True  and  friendly  comprehension 
between  our  kindred  nations  has  rarely  reached  a 
higher  standard." 

When  we  think  of  these  many  encouraging  de- 
velopments over  the  world,  and  the  patient,  help- 
ful work  that  brought  them  about — when  we  con- 
template the  fact  that  the  seemingly  endless  war  in 
Korea,  with  its  tragic  casualty  lists,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past — and  when  we  see  improvement  in  area 
after  area,  from  Suez  to  Iran,  from  Trieste  to 
Guatemala,  from  London  to  Manila — then  we  in- 
deed take  heart. 

In  addition,  we  must  devise  means  by  which 
more  highly  developed  countries  can  assist  peoples 
who  face  the  difficulties  of  an  earlier  stage  of  eco- 
nomic development. 
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As  we  continue  to  assist  in  these  efforts,  we  shall 
also  contribute  much  to  free  world  unity  by  the 
wise  use  of  our  great  economic  power.  We  have, 
in  the  past,  provided  indispensable  assistance  to 
our  partners.  We  continue  to  stand  ready  to  help : 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  war ;  to  ease  economic  diffi- 
culties caused  by  vital  efforts  to  build  defensive 
military  strength;  to  relieve  disasters  from  flood 
or  famine. 


Sharing  the  Economic  Burden 

Economic  relations,  however,  are  not  a  one-way 
street.  If  the  common  goal  is  to  be  reached,  free 
nations  must  subordinate  the  selfish  to  the  general 
interest.  All  must  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
common  burden.  All  must  do  more  to  liberalize 
the  exchange  of  goods  among  free  peoples.  Let 
us  be  mindful,  first  of  all,  of  our  own  responsibility 
in  this  field.  Bold  action  could  release  powerful 
forces  of  economic  enterprise  from  which  the 
whole  free  world  would  benefit. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  national  policy 
being  concerned  every  day  and  every  minute  with 
the  nation's  economy  and  with  full  employment,  it 
would  be  justified  by  the  need  for  this  kind  of  eco- 
nomic strength  in  meeting  world  problems. 

We  must  continue  to  explore  ways  in  which  nu- 
clear discoveries  can  be  turned  to  the  service  of 
man's  peaceful  needs.  Since  our  nation's  pro- 
posal for  an  international  effort  toward  this  end 
was  laid  before  the  United  Nations  last  December, 
we  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  direction.  We 
would  welcome  the  participation  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  this  great  effort  for  human  welfare 
cannot  wait  upon  their  decision. 

Our  third  major  road  leads  us  to  maintain 
enough  military  strength  to  deter  aggression  and 
to  help  keep  peace  in  the  world. 

This  strength  is  a  trust  on  which  rests  the  hope 
of  free  men. 

Neither  in  size  nor  in  character  can  our  military 
establishment  remain  static.  With  constantly 
changing  dangers,  with  rapidly  changing  develop- 
ments in  the  science  of  warfare,  our  military 
forces,  too,  must  change.  From  atomic  submarine 
to  atomic  cannon,  from  new  weapon  systems  to 
new  military  organizations,  this  giant,  complex 
structure  must  respond  to  the  current  needs  of  our 
time.    Above  all,  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  aggres- 


sion and  war.  Our  forces  will  never  be  used  to 
initiate  war  against  any  nation ;  they  will  be  used 
only  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Together  with  the  armed  strength  of  other  free 
nations,  our  military  power — the  greatest  in  our 
peacetime  history — is  today  a  deterrent  to  war. 
This  awesome  power  we  must  and  shall  maintain, 
for  we  are  determined  that  at  all  times,  in  today's 
uncertain  world,  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
and  flexibly  with  whatever  situations  may  arise. 

My  friends,  in  these  many  ways  our  nation  will 
continue  tirelessly  in  its  quest  for  peace  based  on 
justice.  In  recent  months,  we  have  come  far,  and 
yet  we  know  that  the  road  ahead  is  long  and  diffi- 
cult. But  we  shall  continue  to  press  on  toward 
our  goal. 

And  as  we  do,  we  shall  keep  faith  with  those  of 
earliest  America  who,  as  they  came  to  these  shores 
three  centuries  and  more  ago,  launching  a  venture 
in  freedom  unparalleled  in  man's  struggle  over  the 
ages,  sought  peace  and  freedom  and  justice,  for 
themselves  and  for  those  who  were  to  follow. 

Yes,  my  friends,  we  know,  with  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  that  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be 
peace. 

We  know  that  the  Lord  will  give  strength  unto 
all  of  us  as  we  strive  tirelessly,  confidently,  for 
peace. 


Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Yoshida 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
28  (press  release  614)  that  Prime  Minister  Shigeru 
Yoshida,  after  completing  visits  to  Canada, 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  the  "Vatican,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  would  arrive  at  New  York 
on  November  2  and  at  Washington  on  November  7. 

The  purpose  of  his  visit  is  to  promote  amicable 
relations  and  to  further  understanding  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  He  will  meet 
President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  Dulles,  and  other 
American  leaders  with  whom  he  hopes  to  exchange 
views  on  matters  of  mutual  interest  and  concern 
to  both  countries. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  stay  in  Washington 
until  November  11,  when  he  will  leave  for  Japan, 
traveling  by  plane  by  way  of  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu. 
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Visit  of  Chancellor  Adenauer 


Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  arrived  at  Washington  on 
October  27  for  discussions  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  Dulles.  During  his  stay  he  and  the 
Secretary,  on  October  29,  signed  a  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic.  Fol- 
loiving  are  the  texts  of  a  statement  made  by  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  on  his  arrival  at  the  Washington 
National  Airport,  a  statement  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chancellor  on  October  28,  and  an 
announcement  of  the  treaty  signing,  together  with 
statements  made  at  the  signing  by  Secretary  Dulles 
and  the  Chancellor. 


AIRPORT  STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHANCELLOR 

[Translation] 

Today,  for  the  second  time,  I  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  this  hospitable,  great,  and  free  country. 
Many  decisive  events  have  taken  place  within  the 
year  and  a  half  since  my  last  visit.1  At  that  time 
a  question  was  not  yet  settled  which  perhaps  was 
a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  my  people  and  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  fate  of  Europe 
and  to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world. 

The  question  was  whether  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance,  on  whose  strength  and  effectiveness  the 
freedom  of  the  world  is  based,  could  be  so  imple- 
mented in  Europe  that  it  would  constitute  a  genu- 
ine deterrent  to  any  aggressor.  This  was  the 
meaning  of  the  invitation  extended  to  us  to  join, 
as  a  new  partner,  the  community  of  the  free  peo- 
ple united  in  this  alliance. 

The  German  people,  aware  of  their  common  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  free  world,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  invitation.    It  was  uncertain  for 


1  For  material  relating  to  the  Chancellor's  visit  in  April 
1953,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  565. 
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a  long  time,  however,  which  form  of  German  par- 
ticipation in  the  defense  of  the  free  world  would 
find  the  agreement  of  all  European  partners. 

We  hope  that  these  doubts  and  this  uncertainty 
have  now  passed.  During  the  conferences  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  solutions  were  found  to  which  all 
participating  governments  could  agree.  We  could 
not  have  overcome  the  terrible  state  of  uncertainty, 
anxiety,  and  insecurity  with  which  we  lived  so 
long  had  we  not  had  the  generous  support  of  the 
American  Government  and  American  public  opin- 
ion on  our  road  to  assuming  our  own  full  responsi- 
bilities and  to  our  final  acceptance  into  the  com- 
munity of  free  peoples. 

My  satisfaction  with  what  we  have  just  achieved 
is,  therefore,  mixed  with  deepest  gratitude  toward 
the  American  people  and  their  Government  for 
their  understanding  and  their  assistance.  We  owe 
gratitude  to  President  Eisenhower  for  his  un- 
failing confidence  in  us,  and  we  owe  gratitude  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  for  his  foresight,  wis- 
dom, and  steadfastness  which  were  so  much  in  evi- 
dence at  the  conferences  where  our  fate  was  de- 
cided. 

I  am  moved  to  express  this  feeling  at  the  very 
moment  of  my  arrival  in  the  United  States.  The 
whole  German  people  are  united  in  the  desire  to 
live  in  continual,  cordial  friendship  with  the( 
American  people. 


STATEMENT    BY    THE     PRESIDENT    AND    THE 
CHANCELLOR 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  28 

At  the  end  of  their  meeting  today  the  President 
and  the  Chancellor  issued  the  following  statement: 


During  this  morning's  conversations  we  took  an 
opportunity  to  renew  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
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confidence  -which  has  marked  our  relationship  in 
the  past,  especially  in  our  efforts  to  overcome  the 
very  serious  situation  which  faced  us  during  the 
past  few  months.  We  reviewed  the  decisions  taken 
at  London  and  Paris  and  we  are  convinced  that 
with  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Agreements 
signed  this  past  weekend,  the  road  towards  a  strong 
and  united  Europe  will  have  been  paved.  We 
view  the  understanding  reached  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  as  an  especially  encouraging  step  to- 
wards lasting  peace  in  Continental  Europe.  This 
understanding  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
maintain  forces  on  the  Continent.  The  basis  for 
a  European  community  has  thus  been  established. 
The  continued  interest  in  and  support  of  this 
community  by  the  United  States  was  reiterated. 
Together  with  the  strengthened  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  now  to  include  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  these  new  agreements  will, 
we  are  convinced,  serve  to  reinforce  the  defense 
system  of  the  free  world. 

II 

We  particularly  addressed  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  German  reunification.  The  demand  for 
a  reunited  Germany  in  freedom  is  viewed  by  us 
as  the  legitimate  demand  of  the  German  people. 
We  are  agreed  that  this  aim  shall  be  achieved  only 
by  peaceful  means.  We  are  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  continued  efforts  towards  this  goal  and 
are  agreed  that  such  efforts  will  be  made  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many together  with  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France. 

In  this  connection,  we  exchanged  views  on  the 
latest  Soviet  note.2  It  is  our  initial  view  that  this 
does  not  seem  to  offer  any  new  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union ;  it  appears  essentially  as 
a  reiteration  of  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Molotov 
at  the  Conference  in  Berlin  regarding  Germany 
and  European  security. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  strengthening  of 
free  Europe  which  will  result  from  the  recent  Lon- 
don and  Paris  Agreements  will  aid  our  efforts  to 
bring  freedom  and  unity  to  all  of  the  German 
people. 


J  Delivered  to  the  U.S.,  British,  and  French  Ambassadors 
at  Moscow  on  Oct.  23. 
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III 

We  discussed  the  unfortunate  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  German  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
deportees  are  still  held  in  custody  in  areas  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  mainly  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Chancellor  requested  the  continued  assistance  of 
the  United  States  in  obtaining  the  release  of  these 
prisoners.  This  question  has  for  some  time  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  a  United  Nations 
Commission.  The  Chancellor  was  assured  that  the 
United  States  stands  ready,  now  as  in  the  past,  to 
offer  every  support  and  assistance  considered  use- 
ful in  accomplishing  this  end. 

IV 

We  also  discussed  the  question  of  German  assets 
in  the  United  States.  The  President  expressed 
sympathy  for  the  problem  raised  by  the  Chancellor 
in  his  letter  of  July  17,  1954,  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject3 and  again  expressed  his  willingness  to  ex- 
plore such  problems  along  with  the  question  of 
American  war  claims.  We  were  agreed  that  con- 
versations between  representatives  of  our  two  Gov- 
ernments will  soon  begin. 


SIGNING  OF  TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

Department  Announcement 

Press  release  616  dated  October  29 

Secretary  Dulles  and  Chancellor  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer today  signed  a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com- 
merce, and  Navigation  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  treaty  signing  is  the  culmination  of  a  nego- 
tiation that  began  at  Bonn  over  a  year  ago  and 
was  completed  in  Washington  by  delegations 
headed  respectively  by  Walther  Becker  of  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office  and  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

The  treaty  is  designed  to  regulate  basic  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  two  countries  in  ac- 
cordance with  advanced  and  enlightened  stand- 
ards and  to  direct  the  future  development  of  those 
relations  along  mutually  beneficial  lines.  It  re- 
places, in  the  greater  part,  that  treaty  of  1923  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany  which  was 
the  forerunner  and  basic  instrument  in  the  devel- 


*  Bulletin  of  Aug.  23, 1954,  p.  270. 
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opment  of  this  Government's  modern  commercial 
treaty  program. 

The  new  treaty  contains  29  articles,  together 
with  a  protocol  and  exchanges  of  notes,  and  cov- 
ers in  some  detail  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter.4 
In  brief,  each  of  the  two  countries  (1)  agrees  to 
accord  within  its  territories  to  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations of  the  other,  treatment  no  less  favorable 
than  it  accords  to  its  own  citizens  and  corporations 
with  respect  to  engaging  in  commercial,  industrial, 
and  financial  activities;  (2)  formally  endorses 
standards  regarding  the  protection  of  persons, 
their  property  and  interests  that  reflect  the  most 
enlightened  legal  and  constitutional  principles; 
(3)  recognizes  the  need  for  special  attention  to 
stimulate  the  international  movement  of  invest- 
ment capital  and  agrees  that  such  movements  shall 
not  be  unnecessarily  hampered;  and  (4)  reasserts 
its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  of  trade  and  shipping. 

From  the  standpoint  of  aiding  the  economic 
interests  of  Germany,  the  treaty  is  the  first  of  this 
type  negotiated  by  that  country  since  the  war  and 
represents  an  additional  step  in  its  forward-look- 
ing plans  to  attain  a  viable  and  sound  economy 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
economic  welfare  and  security  of  the  European 
community. 

The  U.S.  program  for  the  negotiation  of  trea- 
ties of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  country's  policy  for  the  fur- 
therance of  liberal  principles  of  trade  and  eco- 
nomic relations  in  general,  and  particularly  for 
creating  throughout  the  world  conditions  favor- 
able to  economic  development.  This  treaty  is  the 
eleventh  of  its  type  which  the  United  States  has 
signed  since  World  War  II  and  follows  the  same 
general  pattern  as  the  others.  Internationally, 
these  treaties  provide  a  detailed  legal  basis  for 
the  protection  of  American  private  interests 
abroad.  Domestically,  they  reinforce  in  terms  of 
international  obligation  the  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  guardian  of  the  rights  of  for- 
eigners and  foreign  enterprises  in  this  country,  a 
policy  that  has  developed  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  and  Federal  law.  Treaties  of  this 
type  also  confer  upon  qualified  aliens  "treaty 
merchant"  and  "treaty  investor"  status  under  the 
immigration  laws,  i.  e.  the  privilege  of  indefinite 


4 The  unofficial  text  (not  printed  here)  is  attached  to 
press  release  616. 
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sojourn  in  the  United  States  for  engaging  in  trade 
between  the  two  countries  or  for  supervising  a 
substantial  investment. 

The  treaty  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent  and,  after  the  constitutional 
ratification  process  of  both  countries  has  been  com- 
pleted, will  enter  into  force  one  month  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications. 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  617  dated  October  29 

Mr.  Chancellor:  The  signing  of  this  treaty 
will  mark  the  final  official  act  of  your  all-too-short 
visit  to  Washington.  Its  meaning  goes  far  beyond 
the  terms  which  it  contains.  For  this  treaty  will 
stand  as  the  symbol  of  the  completion  of  the 
process  of  reestablishing  normal  relations  between 
our  two  countries.  It  will  place  our  commercial 
relations  once  again  on  a  peacetime  basis. 

I  am  particularly  mindful  of  the  fact  that  this 
treaty  is  not  only  a  treaty  of  commerce  but  also  a 
treaty  of  friendship.  That  relationship  has 
marked  our  recent  historic  discussions  in  Bonn, 
London,  and  Paris  and  our  talks  here  during  the 
past  2  days.  Now,  this  friendship  is  duly  formal- 
ized for  the  years  to  come. 

Some  observers  consider  that  the  Paris  agree- 
ments which  we  signed  last  Saturday  had  pri- 
marily as  their  objective  a  contribution  by  Ger- 
many to  the  Western  defense,  or,  to  put  it  more 
directly,  German  rearmament.  That  is  not  how 
we  in  the  United  States  regard  the  matter,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  not  how  you  regard  the  matter. 
The  responsible  leaders  of  both  our  nations  have 
learned  the  dangers  of  militarism.  Of  course,  all 
of  the  free  peoples  have  a  duty  to  contribute  to  the 
common  defense.  But  our  primary  concern  is  to 
develop  strong  ties  of  friendship  and  peaceful 
commerce  between  the  nations.  It  is  that  great 
and  noble  end  which  will  be  served  by  this  treaty 
which  we  sign  here  today. 


Statement  by  Chancellor  Adenauer 

[Translation] 

Mr.  Secretary  :  On  behalf  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  I  have  signed  with  particular 
pleasure  this  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation,  which  was  negotiated  between  our 
two  Governments  in  a  positive  and  constructive 
spirit. 
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I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  what  you  said  in 
evaluating  the  results  of  the  Paris  Conference. 
It  is  not  the  question  of  raising  some  divisions 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  political  activities, 
but  the  strengthening  of  ties  of  friendship  within 
the  free  world  and  the  further  development  of  the 
welfare  of  our  nations.  We  regret  that  we  are 
forced  to  undertake  efforts  in  the  military  field  in 
order  to  protect  these  values. 

I  therefore  welcome  this  treaty  as  a  further  firm 
element  in  the  peaceful  cooperation  of  our  two 
countries.  This  treaty  is  a  commercial  and  legal 
instrument  of  a  comprehensive  and  modern  char- 
acter which  is  intended  to  establish  a  firm  basis 
for  relationships  of  trade,  industry,  and  naviga- 
tion between  our  two  countries,  as  well  as  between 
individual  citizens,  on  which  our  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  human  relations  can  freely  develop.  I 
hope  that  this  treaty  will  give  new  and  strong 
momentum  to  the  stream  of  living  forces  which  in 
the  past  few  years  has  begun  to  flow  again  from 
the  manifold  contacts  and  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany. 

It  was  the  particular  aim  of  these  negotiations 
to  make  our  mutual  trade  relations  as  liberal  as 
possible  and  to  create  favorable  conditions  for  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  between  our  two 
economies.  I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the 
treaty  will  have  fruitful  effects  for  the  activities 
of  our  two  countries. 

What  gives  this  event  deeper  significance  is 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
concluded  its  first  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com- 
merce, and  Navigation  with  the  great  American 
nation. 

In  the  last  few  years  and  months  we  have 
rightly  recalled  to  ourselves  again  and  again  the 
importance  for  us  and  for  the  other  freedom-lov- 
ing countries  of  the  protection  that  our  mighty 
American  friend  is  offering  us  against  the  threat 
to  which  we  are  continuously  exposed.  But  we 
do  not  want  to  forget  that  the  worth  of  that  pro- 
tection is  not  higher  than  the  values  it  protects. 


A  rich  and  prosperous  life  shall  be  possible 
within  this  protected  area;  free  countries  shall 
peacefully  compete  in  a  free  exchange  of  their 
gifts  and  the  products  of  their  industry  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  citizens  and  to  further  their 
civilization. 

These  convictions  form  the  basis  of  the  impres- 
sive development  of  the  United  States  and  are  the 
same  ideals  which  form  the  foundations  of  our 
own  political  and  economic  life. 

This  common  character  of  the  ethical  founda- 
tions is  the  basis  of  the  friendship  that  unites  our 
nations.  This  friendship  is  therefore  much  more 
than  a  mere  community  of  interests  which  owes 
its  existence  to  a  present,  and  we  hope  passing, 
external  threat. 

That  is  why  this  friendship  constitutes  a  last- 
ing element  in  the  life  of  our  nations.  To  bear 
witness  to  this  is  the  main  object  of  the  treaty 
we  have  just  concluded. 


Iranian  Oil  Agreement 

Press  release  610  dated  October  28 

The  U.S.  Government  is  happy  to  learn  that  the 
agreement-in-principle,  signed  on  August  5,  1954, 
between  the  Government  of  Iran  and  an  Inter- 
national Oil  Consortium,  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Iranian  Senate  [October  28]  following  its  recent 
approval  by  the  lower  house. 

This  action  by  the  Iranian  Parliament  lays  the 
basis  for  the  immediate  resumption  of  Iran's  oil 
industry. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Shah  and  Prime 
Minister  Zahedi  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Iran  will  be  in  a  better  position  than  in  the 
recent  past  to  make  full  use  of  its  great  natural  re- 
sources; that,  as  a  result  of  this  far-reaching 
development,  its  people  will  enjoy  a  new  era  of 
economic  and  social  progress;  and  that  they  will 
play  an  ever-increasing  role  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  Middle  East. 
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A  Preview  of  the  U.  S.  Position  at  the  Rio  Conference 


by  Henry  F.  Holland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter -American  Affairs 


The  bond  that  unites  our  American  States  is  in 
its  essence  a  spiritual  tie  born  of  our  common 
struggle  for  liberty  and  of  our  consecration  to 
identical  moral  and  ethical  standards.  It  is  a 
relationship  which  we  believe  ennobles  all  those 
who  share  it.  Its  genius  is  our  knowledge,  proven 
again  and  again  by  experience,  that  through  pa- 
tience, understanding,  and  tolerance  this  kinship 
becomes  steadily  more  meaningful — a  source  of 
strength  and  growth  for  all  of  us.  Tonight  I 
shall  undertake  a  second  report  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  that  relationship.  The  first  was  made 
in  a  talk  given  last  April  in  New  Orleans.2  I 
still  adhere  to  the  convictions  expressed  then  and 
shall  recall  one  or  two  of  them  to  you. 

Our  basic  goal  in  the  economic  field  in  this  hemi- 
sphere is  to  make  an  effective  contribution  to  the 
establishment  in  each  American  Republic  of  a 
strong,  self-reliant,  and  durable  economy,  one 
that  will  mean  better  living  standards  for  all  our 
peoples.  We  recognize  and  we  shall  vigorously 
defend  the  right  of  each  American  State  to  deter- 
mine the  methods  by  which  it  will  seek  that  goal. 
Correspondingly,  in  our  contributions  we  shall  try 
to  be  consistent  with  those  sound  principles  which 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  basis  of 
strong  economies. 

One  of  these  is  the  principle  that  governments 
should  invade  the  field  of  business  only  when  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  then,  if  possible,  only  on  a 
temporary  basis.  "Where  private  enterprise  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  task,  it  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  production,  distribution,  and 


1  Address  made  before  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  27  (press 
release  608). 

2  Bulletin  of  May  17, 1954,  p.  764. 


marketing  of  goods  and  services.  The  role  of 
governments  in  the  economic  field,  we  believe,  is 
to  create  those  conditions  under  which  private  en- 
terprise can  perform  its  task  with  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness and  with  full  respect  for  its  obliga- 
tion to  society  and  humanity.  These  conditions 
include  guaranties  of  property  and  contract  rights : 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
adequate  to  attract  new  capital ;  a  stable  and  ex- 
panding international  trade;  the  establishment 
of  sound  currencies ;  clearly  enunciated  and  stabk 
economic  policies;  the  encouragement  of  strong 
and  independent  labor  movements.  They  also  in- 
clude constant  vigilance  for  the  physical  and 
spiritual  needs  of  our  people. 

In  April  I  emphasized  the  importance  of  tht 
Conference  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy  tc 
be  held  next  month  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  That  con- 
ference gives  us  an  opportunity  to  define  economic 
goals,  to  compare  our  policies,  and  to  coordinate 
them  as  far  as  possible.  At  Rio  we  can  work  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  that  kind  of  economic 
relation  that  should  exist  normally  and  perma- 
nently between  mature,  peaceful,  and  self-respect- 
ing nations,  nations  which  are  genuinely  and 
deeply  interested  in  each  other's  welfare.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  concentrate  on  the  kind  oJ 
help  which  we  can  give  to  each  other  consistently 
dependably,  and  on  a  long-term  basis,  shifting  oui 
emphasis  from  temporary  and  emergency  meas- 
ures. 

In  New  Orleans  I  said  that  in  preparation  foi 
the  Rio  Conference  we  would  undertake  to  clarify 
and  define  our  Government's  policies  and  would 
discuss  them  with  our  sister  states  well  in  advance 
of  the  meeting.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  vie^v 
that  conference  as  an  occasion  for  any  dramatic 
disclosures  of  new  policies.     We  are  considerably 
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more  interested  in  performance  and  accomplish- 
ment. That  calls  for  extensive  consultation  not 
only  at  the  conference  but  before  and  after  it.  The 
economy  of  this  hemisphere  is  a  whole  composed 
of  interrelated  parts.  The  more  smoothly  those 
parts  fit  together,  the  stronger  is  the  whole.  This 
process  of  interlocking  is  not  a  task  to  be  under- 
taken and  concluded  at  the  Rio  Conference.  It 
is  a  long-term  job,  in  which  that  conference  should 
be  only  an  episode,  albeit  a  very  important  one. 

Preparations  for  Rio  Conference 

Taking  this  approach  we  began  in  April  to  pre- 
pare for  the  conference.  A  sub-Cabinet  commit- 
tee comprised  of  representatives  from  every 
interested  department  and  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment met  twice  weekly  over  a  period  of  months 
to  review  our  past  economic  policies  in  the  hemi- 
sphere and  to  make  specific  recommendations  for 
the  future.  The  work  of  that  group  was  largely 
concluded  by  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  its 
recommendations  have  been  accepted.  A  number 
of  us  have  spent  much  of  the  intervening  time  dis- 
cussing those  plans  and  policies  with  the  govern- 
ments of  our  sister  republics.  Let  me  outline  them 
for  you. 

We  have  reemphasized  that  our  mutual  Ameri- 
can goal  must  be  a  world  at  peace,  in  which  the 
free  democratic  peoples  can  prosper  and  in  which 
every  man  may  have  a  chance  to  provide  for  his 
family  improved  standards  of  living  and  better 
opportunities  for  the  future.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  single  economic  development  in  the 
hemisphere  is  the  growing  determination  among 
men  everywhere  somehow  to  achieve  better  living 
standards,  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  educate 
themselves  and  their  families  better.  That  de- 
termination, if  encouraged,  can  become  a  powerful 
factor  in  our  progress.  If  the  Rio  Conference  is 
to  have  any  significance,  it  must  be  remembered 
as  a  time  when  the  American  family  assembled  to 
rededicate  itself  to  a  joint  and  several  effort  to 
better  the  lives  of  its  men,  women,  and  children. 

Americans  everywhere  as  they  go  about  their 
daily  work  must  have  the  confidence  that  here 
work  and  self-discipline  will  achieve  the  kind  of 
housing,  clothing,  food,  and  education  that  make 
for  dignity  in  living.  Our  children  must  look  at 
their  future  with  the  same  confidence.  As  nations, 
as  peoples,  as  business  and  industrial  communities, 
jvery  step  that  we  take  toward  achieving  this  goal 


will  be  richly  rewarded.  Let  me  emphasize  that, 
while  that  achievement  will  surely  help  in  our 
united  effort  to  eliminate  communism  from  the 
Americas,  our  purpose  would  be  the  same  if  there 
were  no  Communist  problem.  It  is  our  own  in- 
terest in  making  of  this  hemisphere  a  better  home 
for  ourselves  and  our  children  that  makes  us  stead- 
fast in  this  purpose.  An  acceptable  standard  of 
living  should  be  sought  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  as 
a  defense  against  communism. 

The  primary  burden  in  each  state  must  be  borne 
by  its  own  people  and  its  own  government.  Noth- 
ing that  the  government  or  people  of  one  country 
can  do  will  raise  living  standards  in  another  unless 
the  internal  conditions  essential  for  progress  are 
already  there.  If  they  are,  we  can,  however, 
hasten  the  process  somewhat  by  our  own  helpful 
policies.  These  to  a  considerable  extent  depend 
upon  economic  and  legislative  actions  by  our  gov- 
ernments. This  is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  controls  and 
regimentation  of  economies.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample is  the  recovery  made  by  Peru  in  the  last 
5  years  where  unsound  controls  and  regulations 
were  removed  and  export  and  import  trade  were 
progressively  allowed  to  set  the  exchange  rates 
without  artificial  manipulation.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  initial  effects  were  disquieting,  but 
the  long-term  advantages  of  a  free  economy  are 
now  fully  apparent. 

So  each  of  us  must  be  ready  to  carry  his  own 
load.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  he  must 
carry  it  alone.  We  know  now  that,  just  as  there 
is  an  American  political  security,  there  is  an  Amer- 
ican economic  security  in  which  we  are  all  partners, 
and  that  whenever  in  any  American  State  that 
freedom  and  that  security  are  impaired,  every 
other  member  of  the  family  suffers.  The  long- 
term  self-interest  of  each  of  us  justifies  our  helping 
others  to  progress  steadily  toward  a  solution  of  this 
basic  economic  problem.  The  fight  against  hun- 
ger, disease,  illiteracy,  and  human  misery  in  this 
hemisphere  must  become  more  of  a  joint  and 
several  effort,  each  facing  his  own  problem 
squarely  but  each  trying  in  good  faith  to  make 
some  contribution  to  the  efforts  of  the  others.  We 
attach  great  importance  to  the  combined  aspect 
of  this  effort.  The  problem  is  not  how  one  na- 
tion can  help  20  others  to  raise  their  living  stand- 
ards. It  is  how  every  American  State  without 
neglecting  its  domestic  responsibilities  can  find 
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some  way  to  help  the  other  20.  The  problems  of 
none  of  us  are  so  great  but  that  each  can  find  some 
way  to  demonstrate  his  sincere  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  every  other. 

What  have  we  concluded  will  be  our  own  con- 
tribution ?  We  believe  that  it  can  be  most  effective 
in  three  fields — commerce,  finance,  and  technical 
assistance.  In  each,  we  have  tried  to  define  poli- 
cies which  are  consistent  with  our  laws  and  with 
what  we  believe  to  be  practically  possible  in  the 
United  States  today.  Anything  else  would  be  pure 
theory,  and  we  are  interested  in  accomplishment. 
We  shall,  of  course,  take  active  interest  in  other 
fruitful  fields  of  cooperation  such  as  the  encour- 
agement of  tourist  travel. 


Strengthening  Commerce 

In  the  field  of  commerce  our  policy  will  be  that 
announced  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  mes- 
sage on  foreign  economic  policy  sent  to  Congress 
last  March.3  By  those  means  which  our  laws  per- 
mit and  which  are  practically  achievable  we  shall 
attempt  to  achieve  more  free  and  healthy  trade  and 
payments,  to  stabilize  and  strengthen  our  inter- 
national commerce,  and  gradually  and  selectively 
to  reduce  those  artificial  barriers  which  obstruct 
it  both  here  and  abroad. 

It  may  be  hard  to  develop  a  policy,  but  it  is 
harder  still  to  apply  it  in  the  individual  test  cases. 
Here  in  this  country  when  an  issue  is  to  be  decided 
those  on  each  side  support  their  views  tenaciously 
and  energetically.  That  is  wholesome  even  though 
it  produces  some  pretty  hot  contests,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  tariffs  and  quotas.  Moreover,  even 
people  who  wholeheartedly  support  a  general 
policy  of  expanding  foreign  trade  will  fight  hard 
for  higher  tariffs  to  protect  their  own  interest. 
We  would  be  unrealistic  if  we  expected  people 
to  act  in  a  less  human  fashion. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Again  and  again  the 
President's  policy  on  foreign  trade  will  be  put  to 
test,  and  each  time  it  is,  these  clashes  between 
opinions  and  interests  will  occur.  No  one  can 
prophesy  with  certainty  their  outcome  in  specific 
cases  and  under  specific  circumstances.  It  is  obvi- 
ous from  experience  in  a  world  of  affairs  that  our 
performance  in  the  application  of  our  announced 
policy  in  the  field  of  international  and  inter-Amer- 
ican trade  will  not  be  uniform.    However,  I  be- 
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lieve  that  we  can  say  with  conviction  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  decisions  will  be  consistent 
with  the  President's  policy  and  that  the  exceptions 
will  be  based  upon  good  and  valid  reasons.  In  my 
judgment  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  representa- 
tives in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
our  Government  have  been  more  aware  of  the 
crucial  importance  of  international  trade  to  our 
survival.  To  preserve  the  strength  of  our  economy 
this  Nation  must  export  and  import.  To  export 
we  must  accept  the  goods  of  other  nations  in  pay- 
ment for  ours.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  Un- 
less we  buy  more  from  our  neighbors  in  this 
hemisphere  and  sell  more  to  them,  neither  our 
economies  nor  theirs  will  develop  rapidly. 

I  am  asked  what  guaranties  we  can  give  of  the 
stability  of  this  foreign  trade  policy.  The  an- 
swer is  obvious.  The  best  guaranty  of  that  policy 
lies  in  spreading  to  every  corner  of  our  country 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  stake  that  each 
United  States  citizen  has  in  our  foreign  trade.  If 
we  reduce  our  purchases  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  by 
the  same  dollar  amount  we  reduce  our  sales  to  her 
of  automobiles,  farm  implements,  rice,  and  other 
agricultural  products.  If  we  do  not  buy  oil  from 
Venezuela,  we  correspondingly  reduce  our  tre- 
mendous volume  of  exports  to  her.  The  same 
happens  if  we  reduce  our  purchases  of  wool  from 
Uruguay  or  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  Colombia,  and 
the  other  coffee-producing  countries,  if  we  do  not 
buy  lead  and  zinc  from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
copper  from  Chile,  tin  from  Bolivia.  The  same 
truth  holds  throughout  the  hemisphere. 


Capital  for  Economic  Development 

The  second  field  in  which  we  shall  try  to  make 
an  effective  contribution  toward  raising  living 
standards  is  that  of  finance.  To  progress  eco- 
nomically a  nation  must  have  capital.  It  must 
come,  of  course,  from  either  public  or  private 
sources.  By  far  the  more  prolific  is  the  last 
Private  investors  in  the  aggregate  are  able  at  any 
time  to  produce  quantities  of  capital  that  enor- 
mously exceed  the  maximum  that  governments 
can  contribute.  Today  much  private  capital  is 
available  here  and  in  other  nations  which  accu- 
mulate it. 

This  being  true,  if  a  government  wants  to  at- 
tract capital  for  economic  development,  what  bet- 
ter can  it  do  than  institute  those  policies  and  cre- 
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ate  those  conditions  that  will  logically  encourage 
all  private  investors,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
Both  groups  on  the  whole  will  react  in  the  same 
way  to  a  given  set  of  conditions.  Anything  that 
discourages  a  Mexican  investor  is  likely  to  dis- 
courage one  from  the  United  States  or  Argentina. 
By  the  same  token  conditions  that  attract  one  will 
attract  the  other. 

I  am  afraid  we  may  have  placed  too  much  em- 
phasis on  measures  to  attract  the  foreign  investor. 
A  government  that  wants  foreign  investors  should 
first  take  a  careful  look  at  the  local  investor.  If 
he  is  exporting  his  capital  or  investing  it  only  in 
such  nonproductive  things  as  real  estate,  then  it  is 
a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  foreign  investor 
will  be  reluctant  to  enter.  But  if  the  domestic 
businessman  is  demonstrating  his  own  confidence 
by  investing  in  the  sound  and  productive  eco- 
nomic development  of  his  country,  then  in  order 
to  attract  the  foreign  investor  it  is  necessary  to 
add  only  two  factors.  The  first  is  assurance  of 
equal  treatment  to  domestic  and  foreign  investors, 
and  the  second  is  reasonable  assurance  of  an  op- 
portunity to  repatriate  profits.  "Where  the  local 
situation  is  such  that  the  domestic  investor  is  ac- 
tive, add  these  two  factors  and  the  foreign  inves- 
tor will  come  if  he  is  wanted. 

"We  believe  that  in  the  20th-century  American 
businessman,  be  he  Brazilian,  Mexican,  North 
American,  or  what  you  will,  lies  the  greatest  hope 
for  prosperity  in  our  hemisphere.  Private  enter- 
prise went  through  a  period  of  evolution  when  its 
lack  of  interest  in  basic  human  welfare  brought 
it  into  ill  repute  and  led  nations  to  experiment  with 
other  systems.  Those  experiments  have  generally 
failed  miserably,  producing  high  costs,  inferior 
goods  and  services,  financial  and  political  insta- 
bility. They  tended  to  make  people  lose  confi- 
dence in  currency,  their  savings,  and  their  ability 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to  devote  their  at- 
tention instead  to  plans  to  insure  that  govern- 
ments would  take  care  of  them.  We  may  now  be 
emerging  from  that  period  of  experiment.  If  so, 
"it  was  not  in  vain. 

In  the  last  decades  and  particularly  since  World 
War  II,  I  believe  a  new  kind  of  businessman  has 
leveloped  throughout  the  American  hemisphere, 
i  20th-century  businessman,  one  with  a  social  con- 
science, who  understands  that  a  business  which 
labitually  fails  to  pay  its  workers  a  decent  liveli- 
lood  is  not  an  asset  to  its  owners,  to  its  commu- 


nity, or  to  its  nation.  This  new  businessman  has 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  discipline  himself 
and  to  submit  to  just  discipline  from  his  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  has  preserved  that 
relentless  drive,  inexhaustible  resourcefulness,  and 
fierce  pride  in  excellence  of  performance  that  no 
other  system  has  even  approached.  He  deserves 
the  support  of  our  governments. 

I  am  told  that  we  place  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  solving  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  system  has  no  peculiar 
sanctity.  Our  attitude  toward  it  derives  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  economic  system  that  fully 
preserves  our  philosophy  of  the  dignity  of  every 
man ;  because  better  than  any  other  system  yet  de- 
vised by  man  it  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
make  vast  quantities  of  goods  and  services  avail- 
able at  reasonable  prices.  Only  private  enter- 
prise is  equal  to  the  task  of  developing  the  huge 
resources  of  this  vast  hemisphere,  resources  which 
could  support  a  greatly  increased  population  and 
at  a  much  higher  standard  of  living. 


Government  Financing 

Yet  we  know  that  private  enterprise  cannot  do 
the  job  without  some  government  help.  There  are 
development  projects  that  are  essential  to  the  prog- 
ress of  our  countries  and  for  which  private  capital 
will  not  be  available  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  That  is  true  here  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Latin  America. 

For  those  projects  governmental  financing  is 
needed.  In  some  cases  the  local  government  will 
be  equal  to  the  task.  In  others  it  will  be  unable 
itself  to  provide  the  required  amount  of  capital 
but  will  be  able  to  service  a  long-term  international 
loan. 

Here  we  think  first  of  the  International  Bank. 
It  was  created  to  perform  precisely  this  task.  On 
the  whole  its  record  has  been  excellent.  Its  per- 
sonnel is  highly  trained  and  experienced.  It  has 
capital  available  to  lend.  It  would  be  shortsighted 
not  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  bank.  However, 
we  recognize  that  there  will  be  projects,  both  public 
and  private,  for  which  foreign  financing  will  be 
required  and  which  will  lie  outside  the  normal 
scope  of  International  Bank  lending. 

To  meet  this  need  the  United  States  proposes  to 
intensify  and  expand  the  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Through  it  we  shall  do  our  utmost 
to  satisfy  all  applications  for  economic  develop- 
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ment  loans  that  fulfill  certain  sound  and  logical 
standards.  First,  the  project  must  be  one  for 
which  private  capital  would  not  reasonably  be 
available,  even  under  favorable  conditions.  Pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  applications  from  countries 
which  have  taken  measures  which  would  reason- 
ably encourage  private  capital.  The  project  must 
be  one  for  which  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected 
that  capital  will  be  available  from  the  local  gov- 
ernment or  from  the  International  Bank. 

Secondly,  the  loan  itself  must  be  economically 
sound.  We  feel  that  unsound  loans,  those  which 
a  reasonable  man  must  assume  will  not  be  repaid, 
do  more  harm  than  good.  A  defaulted  loan  im- 
pairs a  nation's  credit  and  makes  it  harder  for 
it  to  negotiate  loans  which  would  otherwise  be 
perfectly  sound.  A  defaulted  loan  creates  resent- 
ments at  home  and  abroad.  Several  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  have  expressed  to  us  strong 
opposition  to  accepting  so-called  soft  loans,  point- 
ing out  that  the  liquidation  of  old  debts  which 
should  never  have  been  incurred  imposes  an  un- 
justified burden  on  a  national  economy.  On  the 
other  hand,  acceptance  of  a  sound  loan  stand- 
ard encourages  us  all  to  follow  those  wholesome 
policies  that  not  only  increase  the  borrowing 
capacity  of  governments  but  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  strong  business  enterprises  which  can 
themselves  qualify  for  loans  that  do  not  encumber 
the  credit  of  their  governments. 

Third,  the  project  to  which  the  loan  relates 
must  be  one  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  two 
governments  and  their  peoples.  The  credit  of  a 
government  should  not  be  burdened  for  a  project 
which  has  no  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  tax- 
payers who  must  eventually  repay  it. 

Lastly,  the  amount  of  the  loan  should  not  exceed 
the  prudent  lending  capacity  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  After  thoughtful  consideration, 
we  believe  that  the  bank's  capacity  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  adequate  fully  to  support  this 
policy.  In  reaching  this  conclusion  we  are  en- 
tirely aware  that  this  policy  implies  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  bank's  activities. 


Technical  Assistance 

I  now  come  to  the  field  of  technical  aid.  This 
hemisphere  is  richly  endowed  with  natural  and 
human  resources  which  are  as  yet  but  inadequately 
developed.  Through  technical  assistance  and 
training,  these  presently  available  resources  can 
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more  quickly  and  effectively  be  put  to  use. 
Through  technical  assistance,  agricultural  lands 
which  barely  feed  their  occupants  can  be  made  to 
produce  marketable  supplies  for  cities  as  well. 
Technical  assistance  can  correct  substandard  hous- 
ing by  making  information  available  on  construc- 
tion methods  and  economical  materials.  Through 
technical  assistance,  disease  can  be  reduced  and 
life  expectancies  raised.  In  the  field  of  tech- 
nical assistance  almost  every  nation  can  find  some 
way  to  make  its  contribution  to  a  vast  attack  on 
human  misery.  Our  policy  will  be  to  strengthen 
and  to  diversify  our  contribution  in  the  field 
of  technical  assistance,  but  only,  of  course,  if 
this  is  desired  and  requested  by  the  governments 
concerned. 

The  policies  which  I  have  outlined  mark,  as 
you  might  expect,  a  compromise  between  the  sin- 
cere convictions  of  those  within  our  Government 
who  would  not  have  gone  so  far  and  those  who 
would  have  gone  farther.  A  number  of  proposals 
submitted  from  within  our  own  Government  or 
from  abroad  have  not  been  accepted.  We  are  not 
foreclosing  the  discussion  at  Rio  of  any  proposal 
supported  by  any  delegation.  We  shall  partici- 
pate in  all  discussions  and  in  good  faith.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  it  is  constructive  to  announce 
our  own  views  far  in  advance  of  the  conference  and 
to  invite  those  of  the  other  governments  so  that  the 
work  of  coordinating  our  policies  and  our  efforts 
can  begin  long  before  we  arrive  at  Rio. 


Price  Stabilization 

The  governments  of  Latin  America  are  inter- 
ested in  devising  means  to  stabilize  prices  for  the 
products  which  they  sell  in  world  markets.  The 
problem  is  one  which  concerns  us  as  well,  for  we 
also  have  exports  whose  prices  fluctuate  widely, 
We  have  attempted  by  various  means  to  solve  this 
problem  here  at  home.  None  has  proved  entirely 
successful.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  wil] 
abandon  our  efforts  to  find  a  solution  or  that  we 
will  be  unwilling  to  consider  those  proposed  by 
other  American  States.  However,  our  own  ex- 
perience leads  us  to  believe  that  a  hemisphere- wide 
program  which  would  simply  shift  to  this  Nation 
a  large  part  of  the  risk  for  price  fluctuations  is 
not  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The 
cost  would  exceed  our  capacities  whether  the  pro- 
gram contemplated  direct  payments  or  buffer 
stocks  created  to  support  prices. 
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We  are  reluctant  to  guarantee  to  finance  what- 
ever portion  of  the  cost  of  development  projects  a 
local  government  may  find  itself  unable  to  carry 
because  of  a  drop  in  prices  of  its  goods.  Such 
programs  would  tie  up  part  of  the  government's 
borrowing  capacity  without  any  certainty  that  it 
would  ever  in  fact  be  used. 

There  are  practical  ways  to  reduce  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  even  if  it  cannot  be  eliminated. 
Maintaining  high  and  stable  levels  of  economic 
activity  and  income  will  help.  Assurance  to  pro- 
ducers everywhere  of  greater  and  more  depend- 
able access  to  the  world's  markets  will  neutralize 
some  of  the  factors  that  produce  these  violent 
fluctuations  in  prices.  If  we  maintain  more  ac- 
curate methods  of  estimating  future  supply  and 
demand,  those  unforeseen  shortages  and  excesses 
that  distort  prices  can  be  minimized. 

Another  proposal  which  has  been  made  is  that 
we  create  an  inter- American  bank  whose  capital 
would  be  largely  furnished  by  the  United  States 
and  which  would  make  loans  directly  to  foreign 
companies  without  the  guaranty  of  their  govern- 
ments. We  feel  that  such  a  bank  would  either 
compete  with  private  lending  institutions  or  would 
largely  duplicate  services  available  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  The  latter  is  now  author- 
ized to  extend  credit  to  private  borrowers  whether 
domestic,  foreign,  or  mixed,  and  it  does  not  always 
require  a  guaranty  from  the  local  government.  So 
flexible  is  the  service  offered  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  that  there  are  few  lending  operations  which 
it  cannot  undertake  within  the  limits  of  the  policy 
we  have  outlined.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  the 
benefits  from  creating  still  another  independent 
banking  institution  would  not  justify  the  expense 
and  time  required  to  organize  it,  assemble  and 
train  its  personnel,  and  establish  operating  proce- 
dures. Better,  quicker,  and  more  effective,  we 
feel,  is  the  achievement  of  those  same  benefits 
through  intensified  activity  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

We  have  heard  but  little  support  either  at  home 
or  abroad  for  massive  programs  of  grant  aid  in 
this  hemisphere.  I  believe  that  it  is  generally 
recognized  that,  save  in  cases  of  real  emergencies 
and  such  special  projects  as  the  Inter-American 
Highway,  these  programs  are  neither  needed  nor 
wanted  by  the  other  American  States. 

I  should  mention  at  least  briefly  the  question  so 
often  asked  as  to  whether  our  policy  is  not  really 
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to  discourage  industrialization  in  Latin  America, 
forcing  it  to  supply  us  with  raw  materials  which 
we  will  fabricate  and  resell  as  manufactured  goods. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  directly  contrary  to  our 
own  best  interests.  One  of  our  problems  is  to  sell 
our  own  foods  and  raw  materials,  as  well  as  our 
manufactured  goods.  We  export  more  than  four 
times  as  much  to  Canada  as  to  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Canada  is  rapidly  industrializing, 
and  the  more  she  industrializes  the  more  she  buys 
from  us  and  we  from  her.  The  same  is  true  in 
Latin  America.  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Cuba  are 
industrializing  rapidly.  They  are,  respectively, 
our  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  most  important  cus- 
tomers. Obviously,  we  serve  our  own  interests  by 
encouraging  sound  industrialization  in  Latin 
America. 

These,  then,  are  the  policies  which  we  are  sub- 
mitting to  the  Latin  American  Governments  and 
to  the  Cabinet  Ministers  who  will  head  their  dele- 
gations at  Bio.  I  have  heard  surprise  that  they 
include  no  dramatic,  startling  new  element  that 
will  create  a  theatrical  impact  at  Rio.  I  am 
grateful  for  that.  It  lets  us  center  emphasis  and 
attention  where  it  should  be  centered,  on  our  great 
need  to  define  our  basic  problem — how  to  better  the 
lives  of  our  people — and  to  set  about  solving  it. 

The  reaction  of  the  South  American  Govern- 
ments and  business  communities  to  these  policies 
is  in  my  opinion  profoundly  significant.  In  the  10 
South  American  capitals  whence  I  have  just  re- 
turned we  found  general  receptiveness  to  our  be- 
lief that  if  vigorously  and  energetically  pursued 
by  our  Government  these  policies  will  meet  the 
need  that  exists  in  this  hemisphere.  Latin  Ameri- 
cans are  clear  and  intensely  realistic  thinkers,  and 
I  found  everywhere  a  willingness  to  face  their 
problems  squarely  and  analyze  them  with  com- 
mendable courage.  Our  sister  republics  are  not 
waiting  passively  for  us  or  for  anyone  else  to  come 
and  solve  their  problems  for  them.  The  other 
members  of  this  American  family  look  to  us  for 
economic  policies  and  conditions  of  trade  which 
fully  protect  our  own  interests  but  which  are  sta- 
ble, dependable,  and  generous.  They  look  to  us  as 
a  source  of  capital  on  sound  terms  and  conditions. 
They  are  anxious  to  participate  with  us  in  pro- 
grams of  technical  assistance  that  will  pool  and 
extend  our  common  resources  in  that  field.  They 
agree  with  us  that  the  20th-century  private  busi- 
nessman, whatever  may  be  his  nationality,  can  do 
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more  for  this  hemisphere  than  can  all  our  govern- 
ments combined,  and  that  he  deserves  our  support. 
The  great  question  mark  that  I  found  every- 
where was  not  as  to  the  adequacy  of  these  policies 
but  as  to  how  we  will  apply  them.  These  policies 
require  self-restraint  and  some  sacrifice  from  us. 
They  will  prove  more  controversial  here  at  home 
than  programs  whose  only  significance  is  their 
dollar  cost.  These  policies  are  aimed  squarely  at 
the  basic  needs  of  Latin  America — stable  and  ex- 
panding markets,  access  to  sound  development 
loans,  technical  assistance.  Their  effect  in  this 
hemisphere  can  be  tremendous.  If  we  are  loyal 
to  them,  if  we  apply  them  vigorously  and  gener- 
ously, we  will  have  done  our  part.  With  these 
assurances  from  us  any  American  State  that  is  re- 


solved to  combat  inflation  through  sound  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  an 
enlightened  private  enterprise,  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  make  steady  progress  toward  the  goal  to 
which  I  have  so  often  referred.  I  am  confident 
that  the  governments  and  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere are  disposed  to  adopt  that  course  and  to 
pursue  it  steadfastly.  This  conviction  leads  me 
to  submit  that,  if  we  as  a  people  and  we  as  a  Gov- 
ernment determine  that  these  undertakings  which 
we  propose  to  make  to  Americans  everywhere  shall 
be  fairly  and  generously  fulfilled,  then  truly  we 
stand  in  this  hemisphere  on  the  threshold  of  an 
era  of  great  progress  which  will  make  of  our  lands 
a  better  inheritance  for  our  children  and  will  earn 
for  us  the  gratitude  of  future  generations. 


The  Communist  Conspiracy  in  Guatemala 


Statement  by  John  E.  Peurifoy 
Ambassador  Designate  to  Thailand a 


Let  me  say  that  I  am  deeply  and  sincerely 
pleased  at  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
committee.  I  believe  that  the  Communist  attempt 
to  seize  Guatemala,  and  particularly  their  reversal 
last  June,  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
that  has  taken  place  in  a  long  and  tremendously 
costly  ideological  struggle  that  has  engulfed  us 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  As  several  wit- 
nesses commented,  we  have  seen  one  free  people 
after  another  disappear  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Last  June  in  Guatemala,  for  the  first  time  one  of 
them  returned.  The  revolution  led  by  Col. 
Carlos  Castillo  Armas  demonstrates  what  a  few 
courageous,  determined,  and  dedicated  persons  can 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  America  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Communist  Aggression  on 
Oct.  8.  Mr.  Peurifoy  was  Ambassador  to  Guatemala  from 
Oct.  5,  1953,  to  Sept.  15,  1954. 

For  a  documentary  study  on  Intervention  of  Interna- 
tional Communism  in  Guatemala,  see  Department  of  State 
publication  5556,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  35  cents. 


accomplish  even  in  the  face  of  the  organized  might 
and  ruthlessness  of  a  police  state. 

Before  beginning  my  testimony,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  explode  a  popular  and 
flattering  myth  regarding  the  part  that  I  person- 
ally played  in  the  revolution  led  by  Colonel  Cas- 
tillo. My  role  in  Guatemala  prior  to  the  revolution 
was  strictly  that  of  a  diplomatic  observer :  to  in- 
form my  Government  regarding  events  there  and, 
when  requested  to  do  so,  to  advise  the  responsible 
officials  in  the  Department  of  State  on  policy  mat- 
ters concerning  Guatemala.  The  first  and  only 
active  role  that  I  played  in  the  events  last  June 
was  to  lend  my  good  offices  to  assist  in  negotiating 
the  truce  between  the  forces  of  Colonel  Castillo 
and  the  military  junta  that  was  established  in 
Guatemala  after  President  Arbenz  resigned.  And 
even  this  role,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  undertaken 
only  at  the  request  of  the  junta.  The  revolution 
that  overthrew  the  Arbenz  government  was  engi- 
neered and  instigated  by  those  people  in  Guate- 
mala who  rebelled  against  the  policies  and  ruthless 
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oppression    of    the    Communist-controlled    gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
purpose  of  your  hearings  is  to  determine : 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  government  of  President 
Arbenz  was  controlled  and  dominated  by 
Communists. 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  Communists  who  domi- 
nated Guatemala  were  in  turn  directed  from  the 
Kremlin. 

3.  Whether  or  not  the  Communists  from  Guate- 
mala actively  intervened  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
neighboring  Latin  American  Republics. 

4.  Whether  or  not  this  Communist  conspiracy 
which  centered  in  Guatemala  represented  a  men- 
ace to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

My  answer  to  all  four  of  those  questions  is  an 
unequivocal  "yes." 

The  Arbenz  government,  beyond  any  question, 
was  controlled  and  dominated  by  Communists. 
Those  Communists  were  directed  from  Moscow. 
The  Guatemalan  Government  and  the  Communist 
leaders  of  that  country  did  continuously  and  ac- 
tively intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  neigh- 
boring countries  in  an  effort  to  create  disorder  and 
overthrow  established  governments.  And  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  Guatemala  did  represent 
a  very  real  and  very  serious  menace  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

And  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  a  fifth  point ;  that  menace  still 
continues  in  Latin  America.  The  Red  conspiracy 
in  Latin  America  has  not  been  completely 
crushed.  The  loss  of  Guatemala  represents  a  seri- 
ous setback  to  the  Kremlin,  not  a  final  defeat.  As 
President  Castillo  pointed  out  in  a  statement 
before  your  committee,  the  democratic  forces  have 
merely  won  the  first  battle  in  a  long  war. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
threat  to  our  security  has  been  greatly  diminished 
since  Colonel  Castillo's  successful  revolution. 
Nevertheless,  as  long  as  this  conspiracy  is  active — 
and  I  fear  that  will  be  for  many  years  to  come — 
the  menace  will  continue  to  be  a  very  real  one  in 
this  hemisphere. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  your  committee 
is  rendering  a  very  substantial  service  to  the 
American  people  in  holding  these  hearings.  Your 
committee  is  alerting  the  public  to  the  danger  to 
us  represented  by  Moscow's  program  of  aggression 
in  Latin  America.    As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 


it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  our  Government  to 
formulate  effective  policies  to  combat  a  situation 
as  serious  as  this  one  without  the  support  of  a  well- 
informed  public. 

I  believe  that  these  hearings  will  not  only  be 
invaluable  to  Congress  in  evaluating  legislative 
proposals  concerning  Latin  America  but  that  they 
will  also  greatly  assist  the  executive  branch  by 
mobilizing  informed  public  opinion. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to 
elaborate  briefly  on  the  four  points  summarized 
above. 

Communist  Control  of  Arbenz  Government 

I  believe  that  an  incident  which  occurred  shortly 
before  I  became  Ambassador  to  Guatemala  illus- 
trates conclusively  the  fact  that  the  government 
was  under  the  complete  domination  of  the  Com- 
munists. One  of  the  principal  programs  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Guatemala  was  the  agrarian 
reform,  which  they  used  as  a  weapon  to  gain  politi- 
cal control  over  the  farmworkers  and  the  landless 
peasants.  I  understand  that  an  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  may  testify  before  your  com- 
mittee at  a  later  date  and  will  he  prepared  to  give 
you  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  agrarian 
reform  law.  For  the  purpose  of  my  testimony,  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  under  the  agrarian  reform 
law  President  Arbenz  was  the  final  arbiter  of  any 
and  all  disputes  concerning  the  expropriation  of 
land  and  its  redistribution  among  the  peasants. 
Owners  of  expropriated  land  were  denied  the  right 
of  appeals  to  ,the  courts.  Nevertheless,  one  Guate- 
malan landowner  did  appeal.  And  on  February 
6,  1953,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Guatemala  rocked 
the  government  and  particularly  the  Communist 
Party  by  announcing,  as  a  result  of  a  4-1  vote, 
that  it  would  hear  the  landowner's  appeal. 

The  decision  was  immediately  and  angrily  de- 
nounced by  the  Communists,  who  charged  that  it 
was  in  violation  of  that  section  of  the  law  denying 
the  right  of  such  appeal.  Carlos  Manuel  Pellecer, 
Victor  Manuel  Gutierrez,  Jose  Manuel  Fortuny, 
and  other  Communist  leaders  demanded  that  the 
court  be  impeached.  The  next  day  a  resolution 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  a  Communist 
deputy,  was  immediately  passed,  and  the  entire 
court  was  impeached.  New  judges  were  quickly 
appointed,  including  the  one  who  had  voted 
against  granting  the  hearings,  the  decision  was 
hastily  reconsidered  by  the  new  court,  and  the 
owner  was  denied  the  right  of  appeal. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  this  committee  that, 
when  the  Communist  Party  can  demand  and  get 
the  dismissal  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  a  country, 
then  the  Communist  Party,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, controls  the  government  of  that  country. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  illustration  of  the 
degree  of  control  that  the  Communists  exercised 
over  the  government  of  Guatemala  during  the 
regimes  of  Juan  Jose  Arevalo  and  Jacobo  Arbenz. 

The  facts  of  Communist  penetration  of  the 
Guatemala  Government  and  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  life  of  the  nation  are  well  known 
to  your  committee.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  recall  the  salient  features — that  of  the  56  mem- 
bers of  the  Guatemalan  Congress  51  were  members 
of  the  "national  front"  supporting  Arbenz  and 
dominated  by  its  Communist  members ;  that  prin- 
cipal Government  agencies  in  agriculture,  social 
security,  propaganda  and  public  information,  edu- 
cation, and  labor  were  in  the  direct  hands  of  the 
Communist  Party ;  that  the  labor  organization  of 
the  country  was  entirely  dominated  by  Commu- 
nist-controlled unions  affiliated  with  the  Commu- 
nist Western  Hemisphere  labor  arm,  the  CTAL, 
and  with  the  worldwide  Soviet  labor  instrument, 
the  WFTU.  In  addition,  the  press,  radio,  and  pub- 
lic forum  were  increasingly  warped  into  tools  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  relentlessly  being 
closed  to  anti-Communistic  patriotic  Guatemalans. 
The  Guatemalan  delegates  to  international  organi- 
zations such  as  the  United  Nations,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  the  numerous 
regional  and  functional  agencies  of  international 
cooperation  which  have  been  set  up  to  aid  the 
worldwide  cause  of  peace  were  mere  spokesmen 
for  Soviet  aggression  and  deception. 

Part  of  Kremlin  Strategy 

This  Communist  penetration  in  Guatemala  was 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  Kremlin's 
strategy  in  Latin  America.  Busy  with  power 
expansion  into  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Red  rulers 
of  Russia  have  long  pushed  their  conspiracy  in 
Latin  America  as  a  diversionary  tactic  which, 
while  showing  no  immediate  gain  of  territory 
under  their  domination,  would  at  least  weaken 
and  harass  our  defenses.  By  creating  a  beachhead 
within  our  own  zone  of  vital  security,  from  which 
sabotage  and  subversion  could  be  achieved  against 
us  and  our  neighbors,  the  Kremlin  aimed  at  pro- 
moting anarchy  within  the  Western  Hemisphere ; 


they  aimed  at  demoralizing  this  hemisphere  by 
breaking  its  unity  against  Communist  aggression 
and  throwing  the  inter- American  system  into  a 
state  of  confusion  and  dispute.  They  sought  to 
divert  Latin  American  attention  from  their  depre- 
dations and  crimes  in  Europe  and  Asia  by  pushing 
forward  Spanish-speaking  front  men  who,  in 
native  accents,  accused  the  United  States  of  the 
aggressions  and  crimes  which  the  Soviet  itself  was 
actually  performing. 

The  Communists  in  Guatemala  were  working 
for  these  Soviet  aims  under  consistent  and  disci- 
plined Soviet  control.  This  control  was  exercised 
directly  through  the  Communist  Party  itself. 
Seven  of  the  11  members  of  the  Party's  political 
committee  are  known  to  have  visited  the  Soviet 
Union,  6  of  them  having  made  trips  in  the  past 
2  years.  Jose  Manuel  Fortuny,  the  Party's  Secre- 
tary General,  took  his  most  recent  trip  to  Moscow 
from  November  5, 1953,  to  January  12, 1954.  The 
Party's  leaders  in  labor  unions,  agrarian  unions, 
and  teacher  unions  all  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in 
recent  times,  at  least  within  the  past  2  years,  as 
did  also  leaders  of  Communist- front  organizations 
such  as  the  youth  organization,  the  women's  or- 
ganization, and  the  university  students'  front. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  training  and  instruction 
given  to  the  Guatemalan  Communists  while  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  immediately  manifest  in  the 
close  integration  of  the  Communist  institutions  in 
Guatemala  with  Soviet  policy.  No  case  of  Soviet 
direction  was  more  clear  than  what  occurred  after 
the  return  of  Fortuny  last  January.  A  press  and 
propaganda  campaign,  stirring  alarm  over  resist- 
ance of  anti-Communists  to  the  Arbenz  regime, 
was  immediately  cranked  up  in  the  endeavor  to 
prepare  public  opinion  for  the  blow  to  fall.  Then, 
at  the  end  of  January  1954,  the  dramatic  announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  uncovering  of  a  subversive 
"plot,"  with  the  sinister  note  of  foreign  interven- 
tion, linking  the  United  States  by  innuendo  as 
"the  country  of  the  North"  from  which  direction 
and  aid  were  allegedly  being  furnished  the 
"plotters." 

This  set  the  stage  for  wholesale  arrests  of  anti- 
Communist  citizens  and  for  subsequent  imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  even  murder.  Many  who  were 
later  released,  beaten  and  broken,  were  pushed 
across  the  frontiers  into  Mexico  and  Honduras  by 
the  vicious  truncheon-wielding  police.  These  vic- 
tims of  Communist  suppression  comprised  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  free  labor  movement,  the 
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independent  press,  radio  commentators,  and  the 
decent  citizenry  who  did  not  bow  down  to  a  Com- 
munist state  ruled  by  Arbenz.  Your  committee  is 
well  aware  that  these  tactics  of  brutal  suppression 
and  terrorization  of  the  opposition  are  character- 
istically the  last  blow  of  communism  in  a  country 
outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  before  complete  sei- 
zure of  power. 

Extensive  Travels  of  Guatemalan  Communists 

The  contacts  between  the  Guatemalan  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment were  easily  maintained  through  travel  other 
than  to  Moscow.  Guatemalan  Communist  labor 
leaders,  for  instance,  affiliated  with  and  working 
for  the  Soviet  international  labor  organization, 
traveled  to  the  WFTU  headquarters  in  the  Soviet 
sector  of  Vienna  in  Eastern  Europe  and  made 
lengthy  visits  to  the  Communist  centers  in  Buda- 
pest and  Bucharest,  under  the  guise  of  attendance 
at  annual  conventions  of  international  Communist 
labor  organizations.  The  youth  organization,  the 
"Alliance  of  Democratic  Youth  of  Guatemala," 
affiliated  with  the  World  Federation  of  Demo- 
cratic Youth  with  headquarters  in  Bucharest,  Ru- 
mania, sent  its  leaders  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
each  year  to  attend  and  receive  instructions  at 
these  Soviet  congresses. 

The  women's  organization,  the  "Guatemalan 
Women's  Alliance,"  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Democratic  Women,  had 
headquarters  in  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin.  The 
student  group,  "The  Democratic  University 
Front,"  affiliated  with  the  International  Student 
Unions  with  headquarters  in  Prague,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, sent  its  delegates  to  these  student  meetings 
for  their  dose  of  Communist  indoctrination  and 
organization.  The  phony  peace  front,  "The  Na- 
tional Peace  Committee,"  affiliated  with  the  World 
Peace  Council,  also  with  headquarters  in  Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia,  made  ample  use  of  the 
various  Soviet-sponsored  so-called  "Peace  Confer- 
ences" held  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  a  means  of 
orientation,  instruction,  and  indoctrination  of 
Guatemalan  Communists  traveling  as  delegates  to 
these  affairs. 

I  have  for  the  committee's  attention  a  chart 
indicating  travel  back  and  forth  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  principal  Guatemalan  Communists  in 
recent  years.2 


2  Not  printed. 
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No  one  knowing  the  complexity  of  operating  a 
large  political  movement  on  an  international  scale 
can  observe  the  cohesion  which  the  Communist 
organizations  in  Guatemala  displayed  with  their 
international  Communist  headquarters  without 
realizing  that  such  would  be  impossible  without 
the  most  efficient  and  rapid  system  of  communica- 
tions, instruction,  and  directives.  Frequent  travels 
to  Moscow,  useful  and  necessary  though  they  are 
for  training  and  indoctrination,  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  assure  simultaneous  action  of  all  cogs  in  a 
worldwide  machine.  This  system  requires  com- 
munications, and  these  we  know  were  regularly 
transmitted  by  courier,  radio,  and  cable.  The 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  neighboring 
Mexico  kept  open  a  channel  of  communications, 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  diplomatic  immunity  and 
confidential  codes;  and  it  was  no  accident  that 
the  two  principal  Guatemalan  representatives  in 
Mexico  were  both  identifiable  Communists,  Am- 
bassador Alvarado  Fuentes  and  Consul  General 
Pinto  Usaga. 

The  Soviet  itself  did  not  plant  its  own  diplo- 
matic mission  in  Guatemala,  as  this  would  have 
been  too  obvious  a  link  between  the  Guatemalan 
Communists,  traitors  to  their  country,  and  the 
great  Soviet  fatherland  whose  agents  they  had 
become.  Just  as  the  Guatemalan  Communist 
Party  did  not  disclose  itself  under  its  true  name 
until  1951,  preferring  the  security  of  a  veiled 
operation  within  other  parties,  so  the  Soviet  itself 
did  not  show  its  hand  openly  but  operated  through 
satellite  missions,  commercial  travelers,  and  its 
own  traveling  officials,  such  as  the  Commercial 
Attache  of  the  Embassy  in  Mexico  City. 


Threat  to  Guatemala's  Neighbors 

The  threat  of  Soviet  communism,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  expansion,  conquest,  and  ultimate  world 
revolution,  was  therefore  not  directed  against 
Guatemala  alone  but  to  its  peaceful  and  vulner- 
able neighbors.  The  Guatemalan  people  were  the 
first  nation  in  the  hemisphere  to  suffer  Communist 
control,  but  others  were  marked  for  conquest.  The 
Guatemalan  Government,  as  a  tool  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy, aimed  at  disruption  of  the  peace  of  the  area 
by  cynically  maintaining  a  sustained  campaign  to 
undermine  their  governments. 

Your  committee  has  already  heard  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  the  principal  Communists  of  Cen- 
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tral  America  had  received  refuge,  aid,  and  comfort 
in  Guatemala.  Many  of  them  had  even  been  re- 
warded with  government  jobs.  These  foreign 
agents  of  communism  were  thus  able  to  use  Guate- 
mala as  a  base  for  their  operations  against  their 
home  countries.  They  were  assisted  in  their  sub- 
versive activities  by  scores  of  Guatemalan  Com- 
munists and  many  Spanish  Communists  who  were 
given  visas  to  Guatemala  during  the  early  years 
of  President  Arevalo's  regime.  The  increasing 
flow  of  propaganda  material  and  trained  agitators 
from  Guatemala  into  the  neighboring  countries  of 
El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  became  so 
overt  that  each  of  these  governments,  at  various 
times,  found  it  necessary  to  close  their  borders  to 
Guatemalan  travelers  and  to  invoke  rigid  restric- 
tions on  all  travel.  This  committee  will  be  inter- 
ested in  these  samples  of  Communist  propaganda, 
printed  in  Guatemala  and  freely  circulated  in 
Central  America.  I  am  glad  to  submit  these 
copies. 

One  of  the  most  blatant  examples  of  interven- 
tion by  Guatemalan  Communists  in  the  affairs  of 
neighboring  republics  was  the  strike  which  para- 
lyzed Honduras  for  8  weeks  last  spring.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts  came  to  startled  public 
attention  on  May  1,  1954,  when  a  general  strike 
broke  out  in  the  northern  area  of  the  country  and 
continued  for  a  period  of  8  weeks.  There  had  been 
no  previous  labor  disturbances  in  Honduras,  no 
negotiations  for  contracts  pending,  and  no  rejec- 
tions of  workers'  petitions.  The  duration  of  the 
strike  would  have  been  impossible  without  sub- 
stantial help  from  abroad. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  strike  was 
planned,  instigated,  and  directed  from  Guatemala 
and  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  unseat  the  Hon- 
duran  Government.  Help  to  the  strikers  was 
channeled  through  Guatemala  and  consisted  not 
only  of  guidance  and  instructions  but  surely  of 
the  material  aid  publicly  promised  by  the  Com- 
munist-dominated Guatemalan  National  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  for  a  minimum  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  the  strike,  involving  as  many  as  44,000 
workers  over  a  period  up  to  8  weeks,  would  indi- 
cate it  to  be  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars.  No  such  sums  of  money  were  ever 
collected  among  the  strikers  in  Honduras  and 
could  only  have  come  from  a  foreign  power.  The 
Honduran  Government,  which  had  seized  a  Guate- 
malan military  plane  which  flew  into  the  northern 
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area  of  the  country  without  authorization  a  month 
before  the  strike,  found  reason  to  expel  three 
Guatemalan  honorary  consuls  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  small  towns  in  the  strike  zone  only  a 
few  months  before.  The  damage  to  the  economy 
of  Honduras  was  very  considerable  and  was  clearly 
a  part  of  the  Communist  plan  to  disrupt  Central 
America. 


Arms  Shipment  in  May  1954 

The  jars  and  jolts  to  Guatemala's  neighbors  in 
Central  America  through  strikes,  political  agita- 
tion, and  subversion  were  evidences  of  the  growing 
Communist  threat,  but  it  was  during  the  critical 
period  of  the  spring  of  1954  that  the  Soviet  made 
its  big  stab  to  solidify  its  strength  in  Guatemala. 
This  was  the  shipment  of  arms  on  the  S.  S.  Alfhem, 
which  came  into  Puerto  Barrios  on  May  15, 1954.3 
The  cargo  manifest  was  fraudulent,  listing  as 
glassware  and  laboratory  equipment  some  2,000 
tons  of  modern  arms  for  the  Arbenz  government, 
packed  in  more  than  15,000  cases.  The  cargo, 
which  was  of  Czech  origin,  had  left  the  Communist 
port  of  Stettin,  Poland,  about  3  weeks  before  and 
pursued  a  zigzag  course  across  the  Atlantic,  giving 
false  destinations  three  times  en  route. 

The  Guatemalan  armed  forces  were  not  without 
arms,  and  their  numbers  were  already  at  least 
equal  and  probably  superior  to  the  total  armed 
forces  of  the  three  immediate  neighbors,  El  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  The  Soviet 
primarily  intended  to  drive  a  wedge  into  the 
middle  of  this  continent.  The  four  Central 
American  Governments,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  all  communicated  to 
the  Department  of  State  their  request  for  joint 
measures  against  the  introduction  of  further 
armed  force  into  the  area.  Our  Government  was 
moving  rapidly  to  present  this  threat  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  for 
action  by  the  inter- American  system,  when  the 
movement  by  Col.  Castillo  Armas  in  late  June  1954 
overthrew  the  Communist  government  which  had 
acquired  the  arms. 

How  thoroughly  the  Arbenz  government  was 
following  the  dictates  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
clearly  shown  during  this  crisis  in  the  incident  of 
the  nonaggression  pacts.  At  a  moment  when  the 
alarm  of  Guatemala's  neighbors  was  highest  over 
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the  Alfhem  shipment,  the  Guatemalan  Foreign 
Minister  ostentatiously  sent  cables  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  protesting 
friendship  and  offering  to  sign  treaties  of  nonag- 
gression  with  them.  The  very  term  used,  "nonag- 
gression  pact,"  was  a  giveaway  of  the  inspiration 
whence  this  maneuver  came.  It  is  a  Soviet  term, 
unfamiliar  to  Central  American  diplomacy  and 
almost  unheard  of  in  the  relations  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, which  has  a  long  and  honored  history  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  by  the  machinery 
set  up  in  our  inter- American  system.  The  nonag- 
gression  pact  idea  has  repeatedly  been  used  as  a 
tactic  of  deception.  Indeed,  if  we  could  write  an 
accurate  dictionary  definition  of  the  term  "non- 
aggression  pact,"  it  would  be  "(a)  Agreement 
between  Stalin  and  Hitler  on  August  23, 1939,  just 
before  outbreak  of  World  War  II  which  paved 
way  for  Nazi  attack  and  was  later  used  to  conceal 
preparation  for  war  between  Kussia  and  Germany ; 
(b)  Any  similar  agreement,  apparently  for  peace- 
ful purposes  but  concealing  intent  to  make  war." 
Guatemala's  smaller  neighbors  were  not  deceived 
and  rejected  the  invitation,  reminding  the  Guate- 
malan Government  that  no  need  for  such  a  pact 
exists  between  peace-loving  neighbors.  Indeed, 
Honduras  invited  Guatemala  to  show  its  peaceful 
purposes  by  ceasing  to  support  the  strike  in  north- 
ern Honduras. 

The  Guatemalan  Communists  also  planned 
high-level  infiltration  of  all  Central  America,  but 
in  this  adventure  their  plans  were  too  ambitious 
and  failed. 


New  Central  American  Organization 

We  in  the  United  States  are  always  so  conscious 
of  our  own  mistakes,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I  might 
add  particularly  those  mistakes  in  the  fields  of 
foreign  affairs — that  it  is  rather  comforting  to 
note  that  the  other  side  sometimes  makes  their 
mistakes  too.  One  such  incident  involved  the 
Organization  of  Central  American  States,  which 
is  generally  referred  to  as  Odeca.  Such  an  organi- 
zation had  been  discussed  for  generations  among 
the  Central  American  republics.  In  1951  the  Com- 
munist-oriented Government  of  Guatemala,  anx- 
ious to  extend  its  influence  in  Central  America, 
seized  the  initiative  and  sent  proposals  to  the  Gov- 
arnments  of  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica  that  a  conference  be  held  to  lay 
plans  to  form  such  an  organization.    The  confer- 


ence was  held  at  San  Salvador,  and  a  charter  of 
the  organization  was  adopted.  An  interim  com- 
mittee was  set  up.  A  subsequent  meeting  to  draft 
final  plans  was  scheduled  in  Guatemala  in  the 
latter  part  of  1952. 

However,  suspicion  developed  that  the  Com- 
munists of  Guatemala  planned  to  use  the  new 
organization  as  an  additional  vehicle  for  extend- 
ing their  influence  into  the  affairs  of  neighboring 
Central  American  republics.  Shortly  before  the 
meeting  in  Guatemala  City  was  to  be  held,  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  became  so  incensed 
at  the  activities  of  Guatemalan  Communists  agi- 
tating within  that  country  that  they  closed  the 
borders,  rounded  up  more  than  1,500  subversive 
suspects — many  of  them  Guatemalan  nationals — 
and  expelled  them  from  the  country.  Then  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  notified  the  other 
members  of  Odeca  that  it  proposed  to  submit  a 
resolution  at  the  conference  in  Guatemala  City 
demanding  investigation  of  communism  in  Central 
America  and  the  adoption  of  measures  by  all  five 
Central  American  countries  to  counteract  this 
menace. 

This  boomerang  of  Communist  plans  was  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing  to  the  Arbenz  government, 
for  the  organization  Arbenz  had  initiated  in  an 
effort  to  extend  Communist  influence  was  threaten- 
ing to  go  into  reverse  and  become  a  vehicle  to 
combat  communism.  The  Arbenz  government 
twice  postponed  the  proposed  conference  in  Guate- 
mala City  and  exerted  the  strongest  diplomatic 
pressure  on  El  Salvador  not  to  submit  its  proposed 
resolution.  When  these  efforts  failed  and  El  Sal- 
vador stood  firm  in  its  intent,  Guatemala  finally 
withdrew  from  Odeca,  on  April  1,  1953,  brazenly 
charging  its  neighbors  with  "aggression."  This 
is  another  typical  Soviet  tactic,  to  accuse  the  peace- 
ful victims  of  Communist  schemes  of  the  very 
crime  which  the  Communist  aggressors  are  about 
to  commit  against  them. 

To  attract  as  much  attention  as  possible,  the 
Guatemalan  Foreign  Minister  sent,  a  message  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  repeat- 
ing the  same  charges.  He  did  not,  however,  ask 
for  any  action,  which  was  in  itself  confession  that 
the  charges  lacked  proof  and  that  the  forum  of 
the  United  Nations  was  used  only  for  propaganda 
purposes.  Since  it  was  obvious  that  only  one 
country,  Guatemala,  was  the  source  of  the  Com- 
munist problem  in  the  area,  the  Arbenz  regime 
could  not  tolerate  that  its  activities  against  its 
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neighbors  be  placed  under  the  spotlight  of  an 
international  meeting.  And  it  had  one  other 
equally  serious  motivation,  that  the  Organization 
of  Central  American  States,  a  new  and  valiant 
effort  by  these  small  countries  themselves  to  inte- 
grate their  economies  and  lift  the  living  standards 
of  their  people,  should  collapse  and  not  become  a 
bulwark  against  Communist  advances  in  the  area. 


Threat  to  U.S.  Security 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  menace  of  this  Soviet 
attempt  to  win  Central  America  as  aimed  at  our 
own  vital  interests  and  security;  this  is  self-evi- 
dent, for  geography  alone  supplies  the  reason. 
Central  America  lies  almost  at  our  southern  bor- 
ders, no  more  than  3  hours'  flying  time  by  modern 
warplanes  from  the  Gulf  ports  and  even  nearer  to 
our  greatest  strategic  installation  anywhere  in  the 
world,  the  Panama  Canal.  If  any  part  of  this  area 
should  fall  under  Soviet  power,  it  would  shake 
the  foundations  of  our  defenses.  The  Soviets 
know  that.  They  were  willing  to  pay  a  very  high 
price  in  funds,  manpower,  organization,  propa- 
ganda, and  subversive  skills  to  gain  a  base  in 
Guatemala.  And  we  know  that  the  hardheaded, 
practical  men  of  the  Kremlin  dedicate  their  best 
efforts  on  objectives  which  strike  closest  to  the 
United  States.  For  if  we  should  weaken  and  suc- 
cumb, the  road  would  lie  open  to  their  domination 
of  the  whole  world. 

Thus,  the  struggle  of  the  Guatemalan  people  to 
throw  off  the  Communist  control  was  as  much  a 
struggle  for  the  safety  of  Guatemala's  neighbors, 
and  ourselves,  as  it  was  to  regain  their  own 
liberties. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  that 
the  menace  of  communism  in  Guatemala  was 
courageously  fought  by  the  Guatemalan  people 
themselves,  always  against  the  superior  odds  which 
a  police  state  has  over  the  decent,  patriotic  citizen. 
Communist  power  was  broken  by  the  Guatemalans 
alone,  and  their  deeds  of  heroic  sacrifice  deserve 
and  will  always  receive  the  admiration  and  ap- 
plause of  our  own  people.  They  fought  the  battle 
which  is  the  common  battle  of  all  free  nations 
against  Communist  oppression,  and  they  won  the 
victory  themselves. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  have 
both  publicly  pledged  our  support  to  the  new 
Government  of  Col.  Castillo  Armas  and  our  aid 


to  the  Guatemalan  people.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
and  confidence  that  all  feasible  means  to  extend 
this  aid  will  be  promptly  developed,  so  that  Guate- 
mala may  resume  its  place  as  a  prosperous  and 
progressive  member  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 


U.S.  Aid  to  Guatemala 

Press  release  618  dated  October  29 

On  October  30  Norman  Armour,  Ambassador  to 
Guatemala,  delivered  the  following  aide  memoire 
to  the  President  of  Guatemala,  Carlos  Castillo 
Armas: 

The  American  Ambassador  informed  His  Ex- 
cellency that  the  following  aid  is  being  made  avail- 
able by  the  United  States  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  Guatemala  for  the  present  fiscal  year: 
Eoosevelt  Hospital  $500,000;  Inter- American 
Highway  $1,425,000 ;  general  purposes  $3,200,000 ; 
technical  assistance  $1,300,000 ;  total  $6,425,000. 

The  Ambassador  recalled  that  the  Government 
of  Guatemala  is  to  make  matching  contributions 
of  its  own  towards  some  of  the  projects  for  which 
the  aid  is  to  be  used  and  stated  that  he  and  the 
officials  of  the  Foa  would  be  pleased  to  discuss 
promptly  with  the  Government  of  Guatemala  pro- 
cedures for  utilization  of  the  aids. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Study  of  Overseas  Administrative  Personnel  Problems. 
Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  tbe  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  March  16,  1954. 
21pp. 

Report  on  Audit  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs for  the  Fiscal  Tear  Ended  June  30,  1953,  with 
Letter  of  Transmittal  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  H.  Doc.  399,  May  20, 
1954.     26  pp. 

Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Hearing  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Proposals  To  Amend  or  Otherwise  Mod- 
ify Existing  International  Peace  and  Security  Or- 
ganizations, Including  the  United  Nations.  Part  6, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  19,  1954.    156  pp. 

Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Communism.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  In- 
ternal Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.     Part  3,  July  1  and  8,  1954.     40  pp. 

Return  of  Confiscated  Property.  Hearings  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  S.  3423  To  Amend  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 
July  1  and  2,  1954.    248  pp. 
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Soviet  Propaganda  and  International  Tension 


by  John  Moors  Cabot 
Ambassador  to  Sweden a 


In  democracies  the  people  determine  the  broad 
lines  of  foreign  policy.  Any  organization  which 
helps  to  keep  the  people  informed  about  what  is 
going  on  in  other  countries  is  therefore  doing 
something  very  necessary.  I  applaud  the  work 
of  the  Swedish-American  Association  of  Boras 
because  it  is  doing  that  needed  work. 

"We  know  that  in  our  generation  democracy  has 
been  challenged  both  on  the  right  and  on  the  left. 
Those  who  would  destroy  democracy  are  forever 
trying  to  promote  misunderstandings  within  de- 
mocracies and  between  democracies.  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  another  democracy,  a  traditional 
friend  of  Sweden,  I  should  like  to  discuss  a  prob- 
lem which  faces  all  free  nations.  You  will  rightly 
recognize  what  I  say  as  a  plea  for  my  country's 
viewpoint.  You  may  well  not  agree  with  me,  but 
I  hope  that  you  will  think  over  the  case  I  present 
carefully. 


"Warmongering  Imperialists" 

The  biggest  newspaper  chain  in  the  world  is 
not  in  the  United  States,  although  one  edition  is 
published  in  New  York.  Other  newspapers  of 
the  chain  are  published  practically  all  over  the 
■  world ;  I  believe  you  have  a  couple  here  in  Sweden. 
The  head  office  of  the  chain  is  in  Moscow,  and  it 
Jteeps  a  very  tight  rein  on  all  of  the  member  news- 
papers. 

Now  this  newspaper  chain  talks  continually 
about  a  lot  of  things  we  should  like  to  see  in  this 
world,  such  as  peace  and  coexistence  and  better 
living  conditions  for  the  masses.  It  says  that  all 
these  things  would  be  possible  if  only  the  ruling 


1  Address  made  before  the  Swedish-American  Associa- 
tion at  Boras,  Sweden,  on  Sept.  30. 


circles  in  the  United  States,  together  with  their 
reactionary  stooges  in  other  countries,  were  not 
greedy,  warmongering  imperialists.  Inciden- 
tally, until  recently  the  chain  insisted  that  among 
the  most  reactionary  of  these  stooges  were  the 
Social  Democratic  parties  in  Europe,  but  there  has 
apparently  been  an  agonizing — and  doubtless 
temporary — reappraisal  in  this  regard. 

This  charge  of  imperialism  and  warmongering 
seems  pretty  serious,  and  it  doesn't  refer  to  the 
dead  past  when  the  United  States  and  many  other 
democracies  showed  imperialistic  tendencies.  It 
refers  to  the  recent  past  and  the  present.  If  it  were 
justified,  the  record  should  show  brilliant  suc- 
cesses for  such  a  policy  backed  by  our  great  power 
and  wealth.  I  think  when  these  newspapers  charge 
us  with  imperialism  they  might  explain  why  over 
the  years  it  has  increasingly  been  the  miserable 
failure  the  actual  record  shows. 

To  the  north  of  us  lies  Canada,  a  country  of 
immense  natural  wealth  still  largely  undeveloped 
despite  the  fabulous  progress  of  recent  years. 
Twice  in  the  last  40  years  Canada  has  loyally  sent 
her  forces  to  aid  the  mother  country,  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  desperate  struggles  to  preserve  freedom  in 
Europe.  By  so  doing,  Canada  clearly  exposed  a 
3,000-mile  frontier  to  such  imperialist  ambitions 
as  the  United  States  might  manifest.  Was  it 
strange  that  Canada  didn't  send  a  single  regiment 
to  the  frontier  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  either 
World  War  ?  The  curious  fact  is  that,  if  we  have 
our  family  differences  with  Canada,  I  frankly  can- 
not imagine  either  nation  worrying  about  possible 
aggression  from  the  other. 

To  the  south  of  the  United  States  is  Mexico. 
Our  relations  with  Mexico  have  not  always  been 
happy — we  fought  a  war  in  1846—48  and  have  had 
recurrent  troubles  until  recently. 
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We  continue  to  have  our  differences  with  Mexico, 
but  I  think  an  event  which  I  personally  witnessed 
is  typical  of  our  present  relations.  In  October 
1953  the  Presidents  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  together  dedicated  Falcon  Dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande — the  Mexican-American  border. 
Could  it  be  imperialism  to  build  a  dam  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  neighboring  nation  when  the  money 
might  so  easily  have  been  spent  for  military  ad- 
ventures? Could  it  be  that,  despite  the  pretexts 
an  imperialistic  nation  might  have  used  during 
Mexico's  prolonged  civil  war  in  1911-20  and  again 
when  our  oil  properties  were  expropriated  in  1938, 
we  actually  preferred  to  cooperate  with  a  weaker 
neighbor  ? 

In  the  sparkling  Caribbean  area,  to  the  south 
of  the  United  States,  are  a  number  of  small  re- 
publics— just  as  there  used  to  be  some  small  repub- 
lics across  the  Baltic  Sea.  Historically,  these  Car- 
ibbean republics  have  tended  to  be  poor,  weak, 
and  disorganized.  What  tempting  morsels  for 
imperialist  ambitions!  In  one,  Panama,  is  our 
greatest  strategic  asset,  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
we  hold  under  a  perpetual  treaty.  Panama  has 
no  army,  yet  in  1936  and  again  in  1953  it  asked  us 
to  revise  certain  treaty  provisions  regarding  the 
canal  which  it  did  not  consider  fair.  We  failed  to 
use  the  Panamanian  demands  as  an  excuse  to  gob- 
ble Panama — in  fact  I  doubt  that  the  Panamanians 
would  have  made  the  demands  if  they  had  had 
certain  other  neighbors.  Instead,  we  sat  down 
with  the  Panamanians  to  work  out  revised  agree- 
ments. 

Lest  anyone  think  the  governments  of  the  Carib- 
bean republics  are  stooges  of  the  United  States, 
let  me  mention  a  couple  of  personal  episodes.  In 
May  1953,  when  I  was  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  one  Caribbean  republic 
put  out  a  story  that  I  was  consorting  with  Com- 
munist agents  to  overthrow  its  government.  It 
happens  the  government  was  badly  misinformed, 
but  do  you  recall  any  case  in  which  any  newspaper 
in  the  chain  to  which  I  referred  earlier  made  any 
such  accusation  against  its  head  officers  ? 


False  Charges  in  Guatemala 

In  1953  we  became  increasingly  concerned  that 
the  then  Government  of  Guatemala  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  blandishments  of  this  newspaper 
chain.  When  I  strove  mildly  to  point  out  the 
danger,  the  chain  accused  me  of  favoring  the  inter- 


ests of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  which  had 
important  interests  in  Guatemala,  because  I  was  s 
big  stockholder  in  it.  Incidentally,  the  Swedisr 
newspapers  in  the  chain  repeat  this  story  fron 
time  to  time;  you  will  probably  find  it  in  tomor- 
row's editions  if  you  look.  The  fact  is  that  I  hav< 
never  had  a  share  of  United  Fruit  stock  in  my  life 
and  I  have  no  other  personal  reason  to  favor  th( 
United  Fruit.  The  same  accusation  has  been  mad( 
with  equal  untruth  about  Secretary  Dulles.  Al 
of  this  was  merely  a  part  of  the  campaign  th( 
Communist  marionettes  in  Guatemala  put  oi 
against  the  United  States ;  I  really  don't  recall  anj 
case  in  history  where  a  small  nation  has  put  or 
such  a  provocative  campaign  against  a  powerfu 
neighbor,  whether  or  not  the  neighbor  was  im- 
perialistic. Fortunately,  the  people  of  Guatemah 
have  now  taken  care  of  the  situation  there. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  our  sister  republics 
are  going  through  a  period  of  amazing,  fruitfu 
development— a  period  similar  to  that  througr 
which  the  United  States  went  in  the  past  century 
Even  today,  although  their  combined  military 
strength  is  a  small  fraction  of  ours,  their  economic 
resources  are  already  substantial  and  are  develop 
ing  rapidly.  What  a  luscious  morsel  for  im- 
perialist greed ! 

How  did  the  United  States  react  to  these  un- 
paralleled opportunities?  In  1823  we  proclaimed 
that  we  would  not  tolerate  any  effort  of  any  Euro- 
pean power  to  oppress  or  control  the  destiny  oi 
any  American  republic  which  had  declared  its  in- 
dependence. During  the  19th  century  a  series  oi 
attempts  were  made  to  break  this  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, particularly  when  we  were  distracted,  a$ 
during  our  Civil  War.  We  thwarted  them — ai 
times  by  a  show  of  military  force — and  everj 
American  nation  which  was  independent  in  182? 
is  independent  today. 


Inter-American  Cooperation 

Far  from  seeking  to  dominate  our  sister  re- 
publics, we  have  been  seeking  in  a  series  of  inter- 
American  conferences  since  1889  to  build  up  a  co- 
operative relationship  with  them.  If  the  spirit  of 
our  relations  is  similar  to  that  existing  between 
the  Scandinavian  nations,  I  ask  you  to  remember 
that  the  material  factors — the  military  and  eco- 
nomic power,  the  traditions,  the  language,  and 
organizational  stability — were  very  disparate  in 
America.    Europeans  sometimes  forget  how  much 
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our  American  experience  in  cooperative  relation- 
ships contributed  to  the  United  Nations,  and  how 
the  basic  concept  of  Nato,  that  an  attack  on  one 
is  an  attack  on  all,  was  first  worked  out  by  the 
American  Republics.  In  the  light  of  our  long 
and  honorable  record  of  settling  disputes  in  the 
Americas  by  peaceful  means,  it  was  really  a  bit 
annoying  in  the  recent  case  of  Guatemala  to  have 
inter-American  action  stopped  by  a  veto  in  the 
Security  Council,  and  then  to  have  not  only  the 
chain  of  newspapers  to  which  I  have  referred, 
but  also  many  of  our  European  friends,  lecture 
us  on  our  failure  to  protect  the  Guatemalan  Gov- 
ernment which  had  done  everything  in  its  power 
to  harm  us. 

But  for  Europeans,  American  problems  seem 
far  away.  Let  us  consider  what  the  United  States 
might  have  done  in  the  Old  World  if  it  had  acted 
in  the  imperialist  tradition. 

From  1914  to  1918  all  of  the  great  powers  in 
Europe  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  war.  To 
secure  allies,  each  side  dangled  juicy  offers  before 
other  nations,  and  a  series  of  secret  treaties  were 
written  describing  how  the  booty  was  to  be  di- 
vided even  before  it  was  secured.  In  1917  we 
entered  the  war.  What  did  we  demand  of  our 
prospective  allies  as  the  price  of  our  entry? 
Nothing.  Having  contributed  the  winning  mar- 
gin in  blood  and  treasure  to  our  weary  allies, 
what  did  we  secure  in  the  peace  settlement?  For 
:  ourselves,  nothing — not  an  inch  of  territory,  not 
even  an  economic  asset.  We  tried  at  the  peace 
i table  to  uphold  the  principle  that  people  have  the 
right  to  determine  under  what  government  they 
wish  to  live.  By  the  mandate  system,  we  tried 
#to  circumscribe  the  old  colonialism.  We  let  others 
take  these  mandates,  and  took  none  ourselves — 
strange  conduct  for  an  allegedly  imperialist 
nation. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  we  had  two  million 
soldiers  in  Europe,  and  our  war  production  was 
just  beginning  to  roll.  For  years  after  the  war 
Europe  lay  prostrate,  requiring  our  help  simply 
BO  live.  Machiavelli  would  have  rubbed  his  hands. 
EWe,  however,  disbanded  our  army,  sponsored  a 
|>eries  of  disarmament  agreements  in  which  we 
Lnade  the  greater  sacrifices,  and  helped  the  Euro- 
IDean  nations  regain  their  feet.  Strange  to  say, 
|,ve  haven't  been  hearing  very  much  from  the  news- 
j  paper  chain  recently  about  the  massive  aid  we  ex- 
ended  to  Russia  to  relieve  famines  on  more  than 
l|»ne  occasion  between  the  wars. 


Lend-Lease  in  World  War  li 

Despite  the  proverb  that  opportunity  knocks 
but  once  at  any  man's  door,  the  Second  World 
War  gave  us  an  even  better  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote our  alleged  imperialistic  purposes.  What 
did  we  do?  We  provided  England,  Russia,  and 
other  nations  fighting  aggression  enormous  quan- 
tities of  goods  to  help  them  in  their  fight.  We 
took  such  risks  that  we  were  ourselves  attacked. 
To  Russia  alone  we  sent  over  $10  billion  of  lend- 
lease  equipment.  What  did  we  demand  in  return 
from  the  hard-pressed  nations  which  we  were  aid- 
ing ?  Nothing.  If  the  United  States  was  an  im- 
perialist nation,  its  diplomacy  was  singularly 
inept. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  again  had  a 
powerful  army  in  Europe  and  incomparably  the 
greatest  fleet  and  air  force  in  the  world.  We 
alone  had  the  atom  bomb.  The  Old  World  was 
again  prostrate  after  6  years  of  war.  If  ever  a 
nation  was  in  a  position  to  promote  imperialistic 
purposes,  it  was  the  United  States  in  1945. 

What  did  we  do?  We  again  disbanded  our 
army  and  air  force  and  put  our  fleet  in  mothballs. 
We  shipped  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
relief  supplies  through  Unrra  to  Soviet  Russia 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  offered  to  share 
the  secret  of  the  atom  bomb  with  other  nations  in 
return  for  their  agreement  that  it  should  be  placed 
under  secure  international  control.  If  you  look  in 
any  edition  of  the  oft-mentioned  newspaper  chain, 
you  might  not  realize  that  we  were  the  first  to  pro- 
pose a  means  of  stopping  atomic  warfare,  when 
we  had  the  bomb  and  no  one  else  did.  At  the  same 
time  we  gave  full  independence  to  the  Philippines 
and  we  offered  it  to  Puerto  Rico. 


Marshall  Plan  Aid 

The  postwar  prostration  of  Europe  was  such 
that  it  became  doubtful  that  Europe  could  recover 
with  its  own  resources.  We  again  offered  our  help 
through  the  Marshall  plan — and  the  offer  origi- 
nally included  Soviet  Russia,  which  rejected  it. 
In  the  past  40  years  we  have  poured  some  $75  bil- 
lion into  Europe.  We  are  supposed — and  you 
don't  have  to  read  the  newspaper  chain  to  hear 
this — to  be  very  materialistic,  always  chasing  dol- 
lars. If  one  can  get  dollars  by  giving  them  away, 
wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  know  how  it  is  done  ?  This 
aid  is  also  said  to  have  promoted  our  economic 
imperialism.    If  so,  we've  got  an  awfully  bad  bar- 
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gain  for  what  we  have  poured  out — our  total  for- 
eign investments  are  worth  only  a  fraction  as  much 
as  the  aid,  and  we  have  secured  no  privileged  mar- 
kets or  other  economic  concessions  in  return.  We 
do  think  that  what  helps  our  friends  generally 
helps  us,  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Now  I  am  sure  I  did  not  need  to  go  into  such 
detail  to  convince  you  that  this  newspaper  chain's 
picture  is — shall  we  say? — a  bit  distorted.  Few 
people  in  Sweden  or  the  United  States  take  what 
it  says  seriously.  But  the  shrill  charges  the  news- 
paper chain  wearisomely  repeats  have  a  curious 
way  of  turning  up  in  the  thinking  of  people  who 
haven't  the  slightest  sympathy  with  what  the 
chain  stands  for.  They  turn  up  in  the  idea  that 
this  is  just  another  struggle  for  power  between 
two  colossi,  which  is  of  concern  to  other  countries 
primarily  because  the  two  may  go  to  war  and  in- 
volve everyone  else — this,  although  the  record 
shows  that  our  direct  interests  have  seldom  been 
involved  in  the  cold  war ;  that,  as  in  World  War  II, 
we  became  involved  because  we  felt  that  if  other 
nations  fell,  our  own  security  would  ultimately 
be  affected. 

They  turn  up  in  the  criticisms  so  often  heard  of 
foreign  statesmen  who  in  their  own  country's  in- 
terest do  or  say  something  favorable  for  the 
United  States.  They  turn  up  in  the  criticism  of 
our  atomic  bomb  tests,  whereas  those  of  others  go 
unmentioned.  Apparently  our  atomic  bombs  are 
even  the  only  ones  that  affect  the  weather. 

They  turn  up  in  attacks  upon  our  conviction  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  not  peace  lov- 
ing— and  developments  in  Korea  did  not  silence 
them.  They  turn  up  in  attacks  on  our  efforts  to 
promote  an  integrated  system  of  defense  forces  in 
Western  Europe,  despite  the  fact  that  such  forces 
would  defend  European  homes  rather  than  Amer- 
ican interests.  They  turn  up  in  the  idea  that  it  is 
provocative  to  sign  a  purely  defensive  pact  in 
Southeast  Asia  against  a  clear  menace  of  aggres- 
sion. 

They  turn  up  particularly  in  wildly  exaggerated 
ideas  that  any  foreign  nation  which  is  or  might  be 
friendly  in  the  face  of  common  peril  is  untrust- 
worthy, weak,  greedy,  corrupt,  reactionary,  vacil- 


lating, rash,  imperialistic,  and  anything  else  whic 
may  make  it  difficult  for  nations  to  cooperate  fc 
the  common  good. 

This  newspaper  chain  works  skillfully  on  ou 
own  democratic  mentalities,  which  tend  to  belie\ 
that  where  there  is  smoke  there  must  be  fire ;  tlu 
where  there  is  a  dispute,  there  must  be  right  an 
wrong  on  both  sides ;  that  the  truth  must  alwaj 
be  between  extremes.  When  the  newspaper  chai 
makes  up  a  story  out  of  whole  cloth  and  only  te 
percent  of  it  is  believed — or  only  ten  percent  c 
the  people  believe  it — it  is  still  that  much  ahea< 
When  a  democratic  political  leader  or  editor  fee 
that  he  must  attack  a  friendly  foreign  nation  1 
show  how  objective  he  is,  the  newspaper  chain  hi 
again  profited. 

I  hope  you  will  think  deeply  of  the  factors  whic 
are  producing  international  misunderstand™ 
today.  I  know  that  you  here  in  Sweden  justl 
pride  yourselves  on  your  ability  to  ascertain,  ami 
all  the  sound  and  fury,  what  is  really  going  on,  h\ 
that  is  a  quality  which  democratic  nations  nee 
more  than  ever  today.  I  hope  particularly  ths 
all  free  nations  will  try  to  be  understanding  c 
each  other  and  of  each  other's  motives.  The  mof 
powerful  newspaper  chain  in  the  world  is  worl 
ing  overtime  to  sow  suspicion,  distrust,  and  dii 
agreement  between  free  nations.  If  those  natior 
listen  to  this  siren's  voice  and  quarrel  amon 
themselves,  it  will  be  at  sorry  day  for  freedom- 
everywhere. 


Nuclear  Explosions  in  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  announced  o 
October  26  that  there  had  been  a  series  of  detom 
tions  of  nuclear  explosives  in  Soviet  territory 
This  series  began  in  mid-September  and  has  cor 
tinued  at  intervals  to  the  present.  As  is  genei 
ally  the  case  with  nuclear  detonations,  these  tesl 
have  resulted  in  some  widespread  fall-out  o 
radioactive  material,  but  insignificantly  in  th 
United  States. 
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The  United  Nations  and  World  Security 


by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  1 


As  we  here  in  "Washington  join  today  with  more 
than  7,000  other  American  communities  and  with 
the  peoples  of  80  nations  in  celebrating  United 
Nations  Day,  we  have  a  feeling  of  special  close- 

i  ness  to  the  organization  that  was  conceived  in  the 

.  dark  days  of  the  war.  For  it  was  in  this  city,  in 
the  seclusion  and  beauty  of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  that 
the  Great  Powers  in  1944  committed  themselves 

,  to  the  creation  of  the  world  organization  to  be. 

,  The  representatives  of  those  powers  recognized 
the  signs  of  victory  through  the  clouds  of  war, 
and  they  realized  that  the  responsibility  for  plan- 

!  ning  an  organization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
was  in  their  hands.  They  acted  accordingly. 
Had  these  men  been  unable  to  agree  among  them- 
selves at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  there  would  have  been 
no  basis  for  the  founding  conference  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  the  following  year. 

But  if  we  take  pride  in  our  special  tie  with  the 
United  Nations,  let  us  be  even  more  grateful  that 
it  has  extended  round  the  world.  Let  us  be  grate- 
ful that  it  binds  us  with  many  other  countries,  a 

i  number  of  whose  diplomatic  representatives  are 
present  here  to  share  with  us  this  celebration  of 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  coming  into  force  of 

i  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  addition  to  welcoming  these  distinguished 
diplomatic   representatives,   we   are  honored   in 

I  having  with  us  Mr.  Morehead  Patterson,  National 
'Chairman  of  the  United  States  Committee  for 

■  United  Nations  Day.  I  also  wish  to  congratu- 
late Mr.  Edgar  Morris,  Chairman  of  the  "Wash- 
ington Committee,  and  thank  him  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  for  their  able  efforts  in 
organizing  this  celebration.    And  to  all  of  you  I 


1  Remarks  made  at  the  Washington,  D.  C,  United  Na- 
tions Day  observance  on  Oct.  24. 


am  privileged  to  bring  the  warm  greetings  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  think  we  would  do  well  to  consider  for  a  few 
minutes  why  we  assemble  here  to  observe  United 
Nations  Day.  "What  is  the  significance  of  this 
public  gathering  and  of  countless  others  like  it 
in  every  country  of  the  world  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  pay  tribute  to  man's  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  agree  to  organize  world  society 
against  war  and  for  the  creation  of  conditions  of 
peace  and  well-being.  In  the  second  place,  we 
mark  9  years  of  growth  and  progress  of  the  organi- 
zation established  to  accomplish  these  purposes 
and  its  evolution  toward  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment of  international  security  and  world  order. 
In  the  third  place,  we  indicate  our  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations  and  our  determina- 
tion to  make  it  serve  ever  better  the  interests  of 
peace. 

Purpose  of  United  Nations  Day 

The  United  Nations  can  have  little  effect  and 
influence  in  the  world  beyond  the  faith  and  loyalty 
which  its  member  nations  and  the  citizens  of  these 
member  nations  give  to  it.  Therefore,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  one  day  a  year  be  set  aside  for  such 
observances  as  these  in  which  we  can  reaffirm  the 
unity  of  mankind's  need  for  the  United  Nations. 
This  common  agreement  and  support  is  too  often 
lost  sight  of  during  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  organization  when  the  task  of  reconciling  op- 
posing views  of  member  states  on  crucial  world 
issues  sometimes  makes  it  appear  that  the  United 
Nations  is  itself  the  cause  of  strife  and  disunity. 

I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  importance 
which  the  public  attaches  to  the  deliberations, 
recommendations,  and  actions  of  the  United  Na- 
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United  Nations  Day 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  * 

Sunday  [October  24]  the  world  is  celebrating  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  corning  into  force  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  60  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  several  nonmember  nations, 
are  observing  this  anniversary. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  7,000  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  are  holding  celebrations. 

A  spontaneous  bond  of  this  kind  is  symbolic  of 
the  vitality  of  the  United  Nations.  It  can  only  arise 
from  a  deep  conviction  that  the  United  Nations  is  a 
living  force  throughout  the  world. 

The  charter  is  a  great  landmark  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  peace.  It  recognizes  that 
peace  is  far  from  being  a  passive  concept.  It  recog- 
nizes that  peace  is  a  call  to  action.  To  attain  it 
requires  faith  and  comradeship  among  the  nations, 
great  courage  and  great  sacrifice. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  charter,  and  that  is  the 
spirit  in  which  peace  must  be  sought  without  ceas- 
ing. 

I  believe  that  the  peace  we  all  long  for  is  an 
attainable  goal.  I  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
can  greatly  help  to  realize  that  dream  of  peace. 
Thus  the  United  Nations  justifies  our  faith  and  our 
support. 


1  Issued  on  Oct.  23  (press  release  603  dated  Oct. 
22). 


tions  is  yearly  becoming  greater.  As  the  problems 
facing  the  world  community  have  become  more 
critical,  owing  in  large  part  to  developments  in 
atomic  energy,  the  world  has  looked  more  and 
more  to  the  United  Nations  for  security  and  for 
long-range  solutions  designed  to  ease  international 
tensions.  This  public  concern  and  impatience  is 
basically  a  healthy  sign  and  an  indication  of  the 
vitality  of  the  organization.  If  during  its  first 
9  years  the  United  Nations  had  become  nothing 
more  than  a  figurehead  or  symbol  of  man's  good 
intentions,  public  support  and  interest  would  long 
ago  have  abandoned  it.  The  United  Nations  has, 
however,  increased  in  stature  during  these  years 
and  by  its  action  has  earned  increased  public 
confidence. 

A  record  number  of  communities  in  the  United 
States  are  observing  United  Nations  Day  this  year. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  an 
analysis  of  United  States  public  opinion  polls  and 
other  indices  of  public  sentiment  indicate  that 
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never  in  its  history  has  the  United  Nations  enjoyed 
the  support  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 


Value  of  Criticism 

Perhaps  I  should  also  observe  that  there  has  at 
the  same  time  been  much  outspoken  and  sometimes 
bitter  criticism  of  the  United  Nations.  This  criti- 
cism does  not  cause  me  undue  concern.  In  fact, 
criticism  should  be  welcome  since  no  organization 
or  system  which  depends  for  its  life  on  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  people  can  develop 
in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  manner  without  the 
warnings  and  stimulation  of  vigorous  opposition 
and  criticism.  If  this  is  a  sign  of  vitality,  and  I 
believe  it  is,  we  have  no  need  to  fear  that  the 
United  Nations  is  in  danger  because  of  public 
criticism.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  be  concerned 
if  there  were  an  absence  of  criticism,  which  would 
indicate  public  apathy. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  here  to  the  basic 
proposition  of  the  founders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— namely,  "to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war."  Only  4  days  ago  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  underlining  the  urgency  which 
faces  us  in  turning  this  proposition  into  a  work- 
able plan,  stated  that  science  has  brought  the  world 
to  a  point  where  war  does  not  present  the  possibil- 
ity of  defeat  or  victory  but  only  the  alternative  in 
degrees  of  destruction.  In  other  words,  it  is  no 
longer  the  "scourge  of  war"  but  annihilation  by 
war  which  we  face.  The  world  cannot  again  haz- 
ard recourse  to  war  as  a  shortcut  to  peace.  Our 
only  rational  alternative  is  to  use  peaceful  means 
to  establish  international  peace.  This  must  be 
done  by  and  through  the  United  Nations,  which 
the  President  has  described  as  "man's  best  organ- 
ized hope  to  substitute  the  conference  table  for  the 
battlefield." 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  employees  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  its  respective  member  governments, 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  carrying  forward  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  who,  though 
scattered  in  many  lands,  are  working  in  common 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  the  peace, 
security,  and  well-being  of  mankind.  We  who 
observe  here  today  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  owe  them  a  continuing  debt  of  gratitude. 
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U.S.  ROLE  IN  REFUGEE  RELIEF 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1967  dated  October  4 

Today  I  have  my  first  opportunity  to  speak  be- 
fore this  group,  and  I  would  like  to  express  it  that 
I  am  highly  gratified  to  be  associated  with  the 
humanitarian  work  of  the  Third  Committee.  As 
one  who  has  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  in  var- 
ious welfare  causes,  I  feel  proud  to  be  one  of  you 
who  are  working  in  international  fellowship — in 
the  spirit  of  one  for  all  and  all  for  one — to  help 
alleviate  human  distress. 

Here  in  the  United  States  virtually  all  of  us 
are  descendants  of  immigrants,  and  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  our  ancestors  came  to  our  shores  as  refu- 
gees. Some  of  them  sought  sanctuary  from  op- 
pressive political  systems,  some  sought  a  place 
where  they  could  practice  their  religious  beliefs 
freely,  some  sought  homesteads  and  a  higher 
standard  of  life.  In  a  sense,  the  refugee  problem 
has  been  with  us  in  America  since  almost  the  first 
days  of  our  nation.  "We  are  a  nation  of  refu- 
gees. For  this  reason,  among  others,  we  have 
always  been  deeply  attentive  to  the  plight  and 
aspirations  of  those  seeking  refuge. 

Over  the  years,  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  people  have  played  a  conscientious 
part  in  the  relief  and  resettlement  of  refugees. 
Statistics  do  not  give  more  than  a  cold  picture 
of  our  traditional  concern,  but  they  do  reveal  the 
extent  to  which  the  United  States  has  participated 
in  refugee  and  migration  affairs  in  recent  years. 
To  various  United  Nations  and  intergovernmental 
agencies  including  Unrra,  my  government  pro- 


vided more  than  $3,161,000,000.  In  programs  di- 
rectly administered  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, more  than  $68  million  have  been  expended. 
More  than  $900  million  have  been  contributed  to 
bilateral  programs.  And  contributions  from  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals  in  the  United 
States  amount  to  $1  billion  724  million  since  1940. 
The  total  of  these  various  programs  relating  to 
refugee  aid  is  close  to  $6  billion.  I  think  that  this 
is — and  that  you  will  agree  that  this  is — some 
measure  of  contemporary  American  interest,  so  far 
as  our  interest  can  be  measured  in  monetary  terms. 

As  a  descendant  of  an  immigrant  family,  I  have 
shared  with  other  Americans  an  awareness  of  the 
events  and  circumstances  that  have  caused  peoples 
to  seek  better  and  freer  lives  in  places  of  their  own 
choosing.  My  work  in  the  labor  field  has  brought 
me  even  closer  to  the  problems  of  this  nature,  and 
I  was  quite  moved  by  the  report  we  heard  last 
Friday  from  Dr.  van  Heuven  Goedhart.2  The 
plight  of  so  many  thousands  of  uprooted  and  dis- 
placed persons  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  he  de- 
picts was  noted  by  all,  I  am  sure,  with  deep 
concern. 

On  behalf  of  my  delegation  I  want  to  thank  Dr. 
van  Heuven  Goedhart  for  his  report,  and  particu- 
larly for  his  devotion  to  a  vast  and  complicated 
task.  Undeterred  by  acute  difficulties,  he  has 
tackled  his  job  with  determination  and,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, with  a  sense  of  personal  obligation. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  my  delegation  takes 
note  that  the  High  Commissioner  has  continued 
his  work  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  other 


'Made  in  Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural)  on  Oct.  4  and  Oct.  12  and  in  plenary  session  on 
Oct.  21. 


2  Dr.  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart,  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  introduced  his  annual  report  (U.N. 
docs.  A/2648,  Add.  1  and  Add.  2)  on  Oct.  1. 
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agencies  concerned  with  different  aspects  of  the 
refugee  problem.  Among  these  agencies  are  the 
International  Labor  Office,  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Inter-Governmental  Committee  for  Eu- 
ropean Migration,  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Council,  the  United  States  Escapee 
Program,  and  the  many  voluntary  organizations 
in  the  field.  The  cooperation  between  the  Office  of 
the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Inter-Governmen- 
tal Committee  for  European  Migration  has  been  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  moving  European  refu- 
gees from  Shanghai.  It  is  essential  that  this  close 
cooperation  between  the  High  Commissioner  and 
the  Migration  Committee  be  continued.  Our  dele- 
gation notes  with  special  satisfaction  that  in  1953 
the  Migration  Committee  assisted  in  the  resettle- 
ment of  19,711  refugees,  and  has  made  provisions 
for  moving  another  19,800  refugees  in  1954. 

Dr.  van  Heuven  Goedhart's  report  shows  the  im- 
portance of  providing  legal  and  political  protec- 
tion to  refugees.  This  continuing  responsibility 
may  be  technical  and  unspectacular  in  character, 
but  it  has  a  vital  significance  in  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  refugees  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  a  heavy  responsibility,  one  which  the  High 
Commissioner  has  carried  out  conscientiously. 
Thousands —  hundreds  of  thousands — of  refugees, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  received  protection  and 
assistance  from  the  High  Commissioner's  office. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  High  Commissioner  and 
the  cooperation  of  various  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations, many  of  those  people  have  found  their 
way  out  of  refugee  camps  to  new  homes.  It  is  my 
view  that  Dr.  van  Heuven  Goedhart  has  served 
with  distinction. 


Much  Still  To  Be  Done 

Yet,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  the  High  Com- 
missioner, there  is  much  work  to  be  done. 

It  is  now  36  years  since  the  First  World  War, 
but  today  we  are  again  confronted  by  the  need  of 
helping  displaced  victims  of  that  conflict.  Many 
of  them  are  aging,  and  less  able  to  help  themselves 
than  formerly.  We  also  have  tens  of  thousands  of 
victims  of  the  Second  World  War  to  think  about — 
men,  women,  and  children  in  Europe  and  Asia 
who,  for  whatever  reasons,  are  seeking  settlement 
outside  the  countries  of  their  origins.  As  the  High 
Commissioner  has  so  graphically  pointed  out,  some 


of  the  families  involved  have  been  living  as  long  as 
8  or  9  years  in  various  refugee  camps,  without  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  future,  and  some,  no  doubt,  with 
little  hope.  There  are  children  in  those  camps 
who  have  known  no  other  homes.  Relatively  few 
of  these  refugees  are  employed.  This  is  a  big  and 
tragic  problem  and  one  for  which  all  of  us  must 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  accept  will- 
ingly the  moral  obligations  to  seek  some  kind  of 
solution. 

The  principal  problem  before  this  committee  is 
the  new  proposal  of  the  High  Commissioner  con- 
cerning permanent  solutions  of  the  most  difficult 
refugee  cases.  The  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  our  delegation  had  listened  with  deep 
interest  to  the  further  explanation  given  by  the 
High  Commissioner  in  his  very  inspiring  state- 
ment last  Friday  afternoon. 

The  present  emergency  program  of  the  High 
Commissioner  is  of  great  importance  and  of  con- 
cern to  the  members  of  this  committee.  The 
United  States  Government  concurs  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  High  Commissioner  that  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  provide  emergency  relief  to  the 
most  desperate  cases  in  Shanghai  and  elsewhere, 
important  as  this  is  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view.  It  is  essential  that  permanent  solutions  be 
found  at  an  early  date  for  the  other  difficult  cases, 
especially  the  88,000  refugees  now  living  in 
camps — the  group  whom  the  High  Commissioner 
calls  "the  forgotten  people."  On  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government  our  delegation  en- 
dorses, in  principle,  the  proposals  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  a  program  for  these  refugees. 

Concerning  the  administrative  aspects  of  the 
High  Commissioner's  activity,  the  United  States 
Government  has  concluded  that  the  establishment 
of  two  separate  programs  and  two  separate  funds 
might  lead  to  confusion  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments, legislative  bodies,  and  the  public  in  our 
several  countries.  Our  Government  proposes 
therefore  that  the  General  Assembly  authorize  the 
High  Commissioner  to  establish  a  single,  combined 
fund.  This  fund,  like  the  present  United  Nations 
Refugee  Emergency  Fund,  would  be  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  governments  and 
private  sources.  The  fund  would  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  promotion  of  permanent  solutions 
but  would  also  include  assistance  to  the  most 
needy  cases. 
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Text  of  Resolution  Authorizing  International  Fund  for  Refugee  Aid 


U.N.  doc.  A/Resolution/203 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  problems  of  refugees 
within  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  the  light  of  his  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session, 

Having  noted  with  satisfaction  the  work  accom- 
plished for  refugees, 

Noting  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made,  there  is 
little  hope  that — at  the  present  rate  of  repatriation, 
resettlement,  or  integration — a  satisfactory  solution 
to  these  problems  will  be  reached  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time, 

Considering  that,  while  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  refugees  within  the  mandate  of  the  High 
Commissioner  falls  in  fact  upon  the  countries  of 
residence,  certain  of  these  countries  have  to  face 
particularly  heavy  burdens  as  a  result  of  their  geo- 
graphical situation,  and  some  complementary  aid 
has  been  shown  to  be  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
implementation  of  a  programme  for  permanent 
solutions, 

Recalling  resolution  72S  (VIII)  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  resolution  549  (XVIII)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council, 

Considering  that  :*ie  programme  outlined  in  the 
report  of  the  High  Commissioner  contains  a  number 
of  constructive  elements  for  an  effective  attempt  at 
achieving  a  permanent  solution  to  the  problems  of 
certain  groups  of  the  refugees  who  are  the  concern 
of  the  High  Commissioner,  having  special  regard  to 
family  groups, 

1.  Authorizes  the  High  Commissioner,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  Statute,  to  undertake  a  programme 
designed  to  achieve  permanent  solutions  within  the 
period  of  his  current  mandate  for  the  refugees  in- 
cluded within  the  proposals  in  his  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  (A/2648, 
chapter  IV,  section  4,  and  A/2648/Add.2,  paragraphs 
1  to  11)  ; 

2.  Requests  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra- 
Budgetary  Funds,  in  co-operation  with  the   High 


1  Sponsored  by  Australia,  Belgium,  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  States;  approved  by  Committee  III  on  Oct. 
18  by  a  vote  of  40-5  (Soviet  bloc)  -  10;  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  Oct.  21  by  a  vote  of  44-5-8. 


Commissioner,  to  negotiate  with  the  Governments  of 
Member  and  non-member  States  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions towards  a  fund  based  on  the  proposals  of 
the  High  Commissioner  (the  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee at  its  next  session),  to  be  devoted  principally 
to  the  promotion  of  permanent  solutions,  and  also 
to  permit  emergency  assistance  to  the  most  needy 
cases,  such  fund  to  incorporate  the  fund  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  resolution  53S  B  (VI)  ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  High  Commissioner  to  make 
appeals  for  funds  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 2  above ; 

4.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  not 
later  than  its  nineteenth  session  and  in  the  light  of 
proposals  to  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner upon  the  advice  of  his  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, either  to  establish  an  Executive  Committee  re- 
sponsible for  giving  directives  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner in  carrying  out  his  programme  and  for  exer- 
cising the  necessary  controls  in  the  use  of  funds  al- 
lotted to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  or  to 
revise  the  terms  of  reference  and  composition  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  order  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  the  same  duties ; 

5.  Requests  the  High  Commissioner  to  prepare, 
for  presentation  to  the  inter-governmental  body 
mentioned  in  paragraph  4  above,  detailed  proposals 
for  projects  designed  to  achieve  permanent  solu- 
tions, including  plans  for  adequate  financial  or  other 
contributions  from  sources  within  the  countries  of 
residence ; 

6.  Requests  the  Governments  concerned,  in  the 
negotiation  of  agreements  with  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  the  projects  for  permanent  solutions 
under  this  programme,  to  give  assurances  that  they 
will  assume  full  financial  responsibility  should  any 
of  the  refugees  within  the  scope  of  the  programme 
still  require  assistance  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated 
period ; 

7.  Urges  Member  and  non-member  States  to  co- 
operate with  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  this  programme; 

8.  Requests  the  High  Commissioner  to  include  in 
his  annual  report  a  statement  on  the  measures 
which  he  has  taken  under  the  terms  of  the  present 
resolution. 


The  main  objective  of  a  single,  combined  fund — 
or  indeed,  of  any  new  program  in  the  refugee 
field — should  be  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
make  one  final  effort  to  assist  in  finding  solutions 
for  the  most  difficult  refugee  cases.  It  has  always 
been  the  position  of  the  United  States  Govern- 


ment, and  it  continues  to  be  the  position  of  our 
Government,  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
refugees  must  rest  with  the  countries  of  asylum. 
Other  countries,  either  through  unilateral  action 
or  through  contributions  to  international  agencies, 
can  help  the  countries  of  asylum  temporarily  in 
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caring  for  refugees  on  their  soil  and  in  repatri- 
ating or  in  resettling  them,  or  in  assimilating  them 
into  their  own  population.  But  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility, the  ultimate  responsibility,  must  rest 
with  the  countries  of  asylum. 

The  High  Commissioner  has  proposed  a  5-year 
program  by  which  the  United  Nations  would  assist 
the  countries  of  asylum  in  finding  permanent  solu- 
tions for  the  refugees  on  their  soil.  It  is  our  view 
that  this  concept  of  a  5-year  program  is  essential 
to  whatever  plan  the  General  Assembly  may  adopt. 
Our  Government  feels  strongly  that  United  Na- 
tions financial  support  for  providing  emergency 
assistance  and  for  promoting  permanent  solutions 
should  be  limited  to  another  5-year  period.  This 
would  not  mean  that  some  refugee  problems  would 
not  remain  after  5  years  and  that  the  work  of  the 
High  Commissioner  with  regard  to  the  legal  and 
political  protection  of  refugees  might  not  be 
continued.  This  does  mean,  however,  that  the 
High  Commissioner  should  do  everything  possible 
over  the  next  5  years  to  help  find  permanent  solu- 
tions for  all  the  refugees  in  question.  This  also 
means  that  the  basic  responsibility  for  refugees 
rests  now,  and  will  continue  to  rest,  with  the  coun- 
tries where  the  refugees  reside.  The  High  Com- 
missioner should  approach  these  countries  in  order 
to  obtain  their  assurance  that  they  will  assume 
full  financial  responsibility  at  the  end  of  the  5- 
year  period  should  any  of  these  refugees  still 
require  assistance. 

Careful  consideration  would  have  to  be  given 
to  the  financing  of  such  a  program  and  to  its 
administration.  Only  16  governments  and  the 
Holy  See  have  contributed  to  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Emergency  Fund.  Of  these  only  12  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Any  program 
in  the  refugee  field,  to  be  really  successful,  must 
have  a  wider  range  of  financial  support.  Any 
such  program  must  also  have  adequate  matching 
contributions  from  the  countries  of  asylum.  These 
are  matters  which  will  need  to  be  weighed  in  estab- 
lishing realistic  financial  plans  for  any  such 
program. 

The  Assembly  should  also  make  provision,  if  it 
wishes  to  accept  the  High  Commissioner's  pro- 
posals, for  greater  governmental  participation  in 
the  planning  and  budgeting  of  the  program.  This 
would  provide  the  High  Commissioner  with  assist- 
ance in  the  proper  management  and  financing  of 
the  kind  of  combined  program  which  I  have  been 


outlining.  Greater  governmental  authority  could 
be  achieved  either  by  expanding  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  the  present  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
High  Commissioner  or  by  establishing  a  new 
executive  committee  representing  the  governments 
primarily  concerned  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  the  combined  program. 

U.S.  Proposals 

To  recapitulate,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the 
points  which  the  United  States  feels  are  essential 
for  the  establishment  of  the  new  program : 

(1)  The  program  should  be  designed  to  achieve 
within  a  5-year  period  permanent  solutions  for 
the  refugees  included  in  the  High  Commissioner's 
proposals ; 

( 2 )  There  should  be  only  one  fund,  which  would 
be  devoted  primarily  to  the  promotion  of  perma- 
nent solutions  but  which  would  include  emergency 
assistance  to  the  most  needy  cases; 

(3)  The  basic  responsibility  for  the  refugees 
must  continue  to  rest  with  the  countries  of  asylum, 
and,  in  addition,  the  High  Commissioner  should 
approach  these  countries  to  obtain  assurances  that 
they  will  assume  full  financial  responsibility 
should  any  of  these  refugees  still  require  assistance 
at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period ; 

(4)  Provision  should  be  made  for  greater  gov- 
ernmental participation  in  the  planning  and  budg- 
eting of  the  High  Commissioner's  work ; 

(5)  The  program  must  have  a  wide  range  of 
financial  support,  including  adequate  matching 
contributions  from  the  countries  of  asylum. 

If  there  is  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  these 
points,  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  Government 
will  request  the  Congress  for  an  authorization 
and  an  appropriation  for  a  contribution  to  the 
program.  Our  delegation  must  make  clear,  how- 
ever, that  its  general  support  for  such  a  combined 
program  of  5  years'  duration  cannot  be  construed 
as  a  commitment  to  provide  funds  to  the  program, 
and  the  delegation  cannot,  of  course,  give  any 
assurance  at  this  time  of  what  action  the  Congress 
will  take. 

The  final  decision  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  a  possible  contribution  to  a  new,  combined 
program  will  be  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which 
other  governments  are  prepared  to  make  funds 
available  for  this  program.  It  will  be  influenced 
also  by  the  extent  to  which  governments  of  the 
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countries  of  residence  cooperate  in  planning  and 
financing  projects.  In  fact,  the  Assembly's  reso- 
lution should  urge  these  governments  to  sustain 
a  concerted  effort  to  resolve  their  refugee  problems 
during  the  5-year  period  of  the  United  Nations 
program.  The  final  decision  of  our  government 
will  also  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  merits  of  the 
particular  projects  which  might  later  be  proposed 
under  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  repeat 
that  the  United  States  delegation  holds  the  work 
of  the  High  Commissioner  in  high  regard  and  is 
anxious  that  it  succeed.  Our  delegation  desires 
that  these  tragic  victims  of  war  and  revolution 
find  security  and  an  opportunity  to  build  a  normal 
life.  Our  delegation  desires  that  the  United 
Nations  do  what  it  can  within  the  next  5  years 
to  assist  the  countries  where  these  refugees  reside 
in  solving  their  problems.  This  is  a  humanitarian 
cause,  one  which  should  enlist  the  support  of  gov- 
ernments, non-governmental  organizations,  and 
private  citizens.  It  is  a  humanitarian  cause  to 
which  the  United  Nations  has  already  contributed 
much.  It  is  a  cause  which  deserves  the  support  of 
each  and  every  one  of  us. 


FALSE  ACCUSATIONS  BY  SOVIET 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1977  dated  October  12 

I  spoke  briefly  at  the  end  of  the  last  session 3  in 
response  to  the  false  accusations  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.S.R.  [G.  F.  Saksin]  against  my 
country.  His  statement,  which  purported  to  be  a 
reply  to  the  High  Commissioner,  was  actually  an 
unprovoked  attempt  to  divert  this  committee  from 
the  humanitarian  issue  before  it  by  obscuring  it 
under  a  propaganda  barrage. 

The  speech  was  obviously  carefully  prepared 
in  advance  for  such  a  deliberate  attack,  an  attack 
that  can  only  poison  the  atmosphere  of  this  com- 
mittee and  create  further  international  tensions. 
It  calls  into  question  the  sincerity  of  Soviet  pre- 
tentions, loudly  proclaimed  in  recent  months,  that 
it  is  seeking  to  lessen  these  tensions. 

The  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  claimed 
that  the  free  world  in  general  and  the  United 
States  in  particular  was  artificially  fostering  the 
refugee  problem  in  order  to  obtain  cheap  labor. 


8  Not  printed  here. 
November  8,    7  954 


This  is  a  strange  charge  from  a  country  which 
has  been  found  by  a  United  Nations  body  to  em- 
ploy slave  labor  on  a  vast  scale. 


Earnings  of  Refugees 

I  can  state  categorically  to  this  committee  that 
refugees  admitted  to  the  United  States  earn  wages 
comparable  to  those  of  other  residents.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  before  any  refugees  may  be  admitted 
under  the  laws  at  present  in  force,  government 
employment  bureaus  in  the  area  to  which  they 
are  to  go  must  certify  that  they  will  be  given  wages 
and  working  conditions  comparable  to  those  of 
other  people  in  the  area. 

I  might  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even 
if  the  allegation  were  true  that  refugees  earn  only 
half  of  the  wages  of  a  citizen,  they  would  still  be 
earning  about  three  times  the  amount  they  could 
expect  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Anyone  who  cares  to 
check  this  can  do  so  in  the  United  Nations  Publica- 
tion on  National  and  Per  Capita  Incomes  in  Sev- 
enty Countries  in  1949,  the  latest  information  the 
United  Nations  has  produced. 

With  respect  to  repatriation  I  have  already 
made  our  position  clear.  The  United  States  has 
no  objection,  and  has  never  had  any  objection,  to 
voluntary  repatriation.  We  will  oppose  any 
forcible  repatriation  with  all  our  power.  What 
irritates  the  U.S.S.R.  is  that  whenever  residents 
of  Communist  countries  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  free  of  their  control,  many  thousands 
of  them  have  refused  to  return.  What  can  be 
wrong  with  conditions  behind  the  iron  curtain 
to  cause  this? 

With  respect  to  subversion,  one  need  only  ex- 
amine the  record.  The  irresponsibility  and  in- 
sincerity of  the  Soviet  allegations  is  evident  to 
the  entire  free  world,  which  knows  well  such  names 
as  Nikolai  Khokhlov,  Yuri  Rasvorov,  Vladimir 
Petrov  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  Dr.  Marek  Koro- 
wicz.  Except  for  the  latter,  the  world  knows  that 
they  were  part  of  the  worldwide  intelligence  ap- 
paratus of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.S.R.  attack  on  the  so-called  Kersten 
Amendment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is  an  old 
and  familiar  allegation — the  falsity  of  which  has 
been  exposed  in  previous  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those  escaping  from 
behind  the  iron  and  bamboo  curtains. 
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The  only  activity  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  so-called  Kersten 
Amendment  (Sec.  401)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  has  been  the  United  States  escapee 
program,  and  about  $12.7  million  has  been  made 
available  from  its  inception  in  March  1952  through 
June  30,  1954. 

The  objectives  and  activities  of  the  escapee 
program  are :  "to  provide  reception,  interim  care 
and  maintenance,  and  resettlement  assistance  to 
recent  Soviet  and  satellite  escapees  in  Europe, 
and  to  undertake  assistance  projects  on  behalf  of 
selected  escapee  groups  or  individuals  in  other 
areas  of  the  world." 

As  of  May  31,  1954,  11,027  escapees  had  been 
resettled  from  Europe,  primarily  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Latin  America. 
On  the  same  date,  24,126  escapees  represented  the 
current  case  load  in  Europe.  This  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous humanitarian  effort  which  has  earned 
not  only  the  gratitude  of  those  unfortunate  ones 
who  were  able  to  escape  but  of  the  entire  free  world. 


Heroic  Feats  of  Escapees 

The  record  of  those  who  have  used  every  con- 
ceivable means  to  flee  from  their  Soviet  masters 
is  well  known.  One  reads  daily  of  the  heroic  feats 
of  those  who  have  risked  their  lives  to  escape  the 
barbed  wire,  the  mine  fields,  and  the  other  nefari- 
ous impediments  that  have  been  erected  to  pre- 
vent this  ever-increasing  flight  to  freedom.  Un- 
fortunately we  also  read  about  those  who  have 
lost  their  lives  or  have  been  maimed  in  those  at- 
tempts. 

Despite  the  "new  look"  put  on  the  horrors  of 
Soviet  existence  by  the  new  regime,  the  continued 
opposition  among  the  masses  and  the  spreading  re- 
vulsion among  members  of  the  state  apparatus  is 
reflected  in  the  thousands  that  continue  to  flee  un- 
der the  threat  of  life  imprisonment  in  forced  la- 
bor camps  or  even  punishment  by  death. 

Is  it  not  significant  that  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1954,  4,624  persons  were  officially  regis- 
tered as  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
satellite  countries?  These  included  989  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  350  from  Albania,  29  Baits,  141  Bul- 
garians, 1,234  from  Czechoslovakia,  791  Hungar- 
ians, 844  from  Poland,  and  246  Rumanians. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year  a  total  of  95,200 
East  Germans  reported  to  refugee-receiving  cen- 
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ters  in  West  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Republic. 
These  figures  reflect  a  continuing  pattern  of  those 
escaping  in  earlier  years. 

I  suppose  it  is  because  of  the  extent  of  this  mass 
flight,  and  the  fact  that  it  reveals  the  horrible 
conditions  of  life  under  Soviet  control  and  the  will 
of  man  to  revolt  against  these  conditions,  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  representative  has  taken  it  upon  himself 
to  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  the  true  pic- 
ture by  making  wild  and  false  allegations. 


U.S.  SUPPORT    FOR    RESOLUTION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1987  dated  October  21 

The  problem  of  refugees  has  become  such  a  fa- 
miliar aspect  of  life  in  this  present  century  that 
we  are  constantly  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
refugees  are  human,  with  the  same  hopes,  the  same 
aspirations,  and  the  same  desires  that  exist  within 
the  hearts  of  us  all.  In  this  turbulent  world  any- 
one might  say  and  might  well  say  that  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  go  I. 

The  refugee  problem  is  a  human  problem  with 
which  we  are  all  concerned.  We  should  all  deal 
with  it  in  a  human  way.  We  were  asked  today  to 
approve  a  resolution  which  will  make  possible  an- 
other expression  of  the  traditional  assistance  for 
refugees  which  the  international  community  has 
extended  through  the  United  Nations  and  other- 
wise. The  resolution  before  us  is  but  a  piece  of 
paper  which  can  have  meaning  only  under  two 
circumstances.  The  first  is  the  provision  of  gen- 
erous financial  support  by  a  large  number  of  gov- 
ernments. The  second  is  a  vigorous  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  to  reach  permanent  solutions 
for  these  refugees.  I  am  confident  that  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Dr.  van  Heuven  Goedhart  the 
refugees  will  receive  efficient  and  understanding 
aid.  I  hope  that  the  governments  here  will  be  in 
a  position  to  provide  him  with  the  resources  es- 
sential to  his  task. 

It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  personal  satisfaction 
that  I  am  able  to  express  the  support  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  this  resolution  and  to  inform 
this  Assembly  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  will  request  the  Congress  for 
authorization  and  an  appropriation  for  our  con- 
tribution to  this  program.  I  must  also  state  that 
this  obviously  cannot  be  construed  as  a  commit- 
ment at  this  time. 
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The  Soviet  delegation  has  claimed  that  there 
would  be  no  refugee  problem  but  for  the  political 
and  economic  purposes  of  the  free  world.  The 
shallowness,  the  falsity  of  this  allegation  is  so  ob- 
vious that  it  needs  no  further  elaboration  here. 
No  amount  of  words  and  no  amount  of  verbal 
smog  can  obscure  the  true  situation.  As  the  High 
Commissioner  so  adequately  said  in  his  report,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  refugees  are 
people  who  have  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
freedom.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
free  world  is  under  obligation  to  see  that  their 
sacrifice  is  not  made  meaningless.  The  problem 
of  the  refugee  is  a  concern  for  all  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  problem  with  only  one  political  aspect,  and 
that  is  the  conflict  between  the  desire  of  the  ref- 
ugees to  remain  free  and  the  desire  of  certain 
coimtries  that  these  refugees  should  be  forcibly 
returned  to  an  uncertain  fate  in  the  lands  from 
which  they  had  fled.  This  demand  for  forcible 
repatriation  is  obviously  unacceptable  to  free 
peoples  anywhere. 

The  policy  of  my  Government  is  to  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  aid  those  in  need.  We  are 
happy  to  join  in  support  of  this  project  which 
touches  the  conscience  of  the  freedom-loving 
world. 


Foreign  Forces  in  Burma 

Statements  by  Charles  H.  Mahoney 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly x 

PROGRESS  IN  EVACUATION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1975  dated  October  12 

The  statements  which  we  heard  yesterday  have 
made  it  clear  that  substantial  results  have  been 
achieved  in  the  evacuation  of  foreign  forces  from 
Burma.  The  hopes  which  were  expressed  in  the 
General  Assembly  last  December  have  been  ful- 
filled to  a  marked  extent.  In  fact,  the  results 
have  surpassed  the  expectations  which  were  then 
entertained.  According  to  the  final  report  of  the 
Joint  Military  Committee,2  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  General  Assembly's  Resolution  of  December 
8, 1953,  a  total  of  5,742  troops  and  881  dependents 


1  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Oct.  12  and 
Oct.  14. 

2  U.  N.  doc.  A/2740. 


were  repatriated  to  Formosa,  along  with  177 
prisoners  of  war  and  186  refugees. 

The  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  Negotiations  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  several  parties  seldom  go 
smoothly.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  delays  and 
difficult  situations  would  at  times  arise  to  plague 
the  course  of  the  operation.  Nevertheless,  despite 
the  inevitable  delays  and  difficulties,  the  Joint 
Military  Committee  has  given  us  an  excellent 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
peaceful  international  action  and  the  exercise  of 
good  will  and  perseverance.  Although  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Burma  withdrew  from  the  four- 
nation  committee  in  September  1953,  it  continued 
to  cooperate  with  the  Governments  of  Thailand, 
China,  and  the  United  States  through  a  liaison 
group  which  was  an  integral  part  of  the  joint 
effort.  Without  the  cooperation  of  Thailand — 
which  cooperation  was  given  wholeheartedly  and 
unstintingly — no  evacuation  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
for  its  part,  did  not  rest  with  the  evacuation  of  the 
2,000  at  first  anticipated.  It  continued  to  exert 
its  influence  to  set  in  motion  a  second,  then  a  third, 
phase  of  evacuation. 

Even  before  this  problem  was  first  discussed  in 
the  Seventh  General  Assembly,  the  United  States 
fully  recognized  the  justice  of  Burma's  desire  to 
eliminate  from  its  territories  these  foreign  forces, 
who  refused  to  submit  to  Burmese  authority  and 
who  engaged  in  improper  activities  on  Burmese 
soil.  We  have  consistently  adhered  to  that  view. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  maintained  that  there 
are  limits  to  what  can  be  done  through  interna- 
tional action.  The  objective  has  been  a  limited 
one :  to  persuade  as  many  irregulars  as  possible  to 
leave  voluntarily,  and  to  provide  the  means  for 
their  doing  so — thus  easing  the  problem  and  re- 
ducing it  to  manageable  proportions  for  Burma. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  this  objective  has  been 
achieved. 

An  undetermined  number  of  irregulars  still 
remain  in  Burmese  territory,  despite  all  efforts 
to  induce  their  voluntary  evacuation.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  majority  of  these  forces 
are  scattered  and  in  disorganized  groups.  Their 
overall  leadership  disappeared  with  the  surrender 
of  the  headquarters  at  Mong  Hsat  and  the  other 
principal  bases. 

Some  of  the  remnants  are  reported  to  have  re- 
tired to  the  remote  regions  of  the  northern  Shan 
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State.  Others  are  in  the  Tenasserim  Peninsula, 
which  forms  the  southern  tip  of  Burma.  Still 
others  are  reported  in  the  border  area  between 
Burma  and  Thailand.  It  is  indeed  heartening  to 
know  that  the  Thai  and  Burmese  Governments 
are  now  concerting  plans  to  deal  jointly  with  this 
mutual  problem.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  this 
useful  example  of  international  cooperation  has  to 
some  extent  grown  out  of  the  relationships  formed 
during  the  activity  of  the  Joint  Military  Com- 
mittee. 

That  Committee  has  finished  its  task.  The 
evacuation  operation  in  which  the  Governments 
of  Burma,  China,  Thailand,  and  the  United  States 
have  been  jointly  engaged — pursuant  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Resolutions  of  April  23  and  De- 
cember 8,  1953 — has  been  brought  to  a  close  by 
mutual  consent  of  those  four  Governments. 

The  United  States  Government,  however,  will 
not  abate  its  interest  in  the  problem.  We  would 
be  prepared  in  the  future,  as  we  have  been  in  the 
past,  to  exchange  views  with  the  interested  parties 
regarding  such  aspects  of  the  problem  as  they 
may  wish  to  raise. 

In  closing,  I  should  like,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government,  to  thank  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Burma, 
Thailand,  and  China  for  their  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  part  played  by  the  United 
States  in  the  joint  operation  recently  completed. 

U.  S.  POSITION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1978  dated  October  14 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  resolu- 
tion before  us. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Committee  to 
refute  the  completely  false  and  unfounded  charges 
made  by  the  Polish  representative  against  the 
United  States  yesterday.  The  record  of  the  United 
States  speaks  for  itself.  The  Government  of 
Burma,  itself,  has  expressed  its  appreciation  for 
the  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  peaceful  evacuation  of  the  irregular 
forces  from  Burma. 

I  now  turn  to  the  draft  resolution  which  is  being 
sponsored  by  Australia,  Canada,  India,  Indonesia, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Uruguay.3  We  are  happy 
to  note  that  among  these  countries  are  those  which 


pooled  their  collective  judgment  in  sponsoring  th< 
resolution  adopted  last  year  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. They  have  once  again  given  positive  evi 
dence  of  their  continued  interest  in  the  peacefu 
settlement  of  this  problem  pursuant  to  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly  Resolution  of  December  8,  1953. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  support  the  10 
power  resolution.  It  is  a  document  which  we  be 
lieve  meets  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Ii 
strikes  a  positive  note.  It  recognizes  that  th< 
situation  in  Burma  has  been  eased  and  the  mag 
nitude  of  the  problem  considerably  reduced.  Ai 
the  same  time,  in  our  view,  it  would  be  remiss  f  oi 
the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  a  resolution  whicl 
overlooks  the  fact  that  foreign  forces  still  remaii 
in  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Burma  and  hav< 
failed  to  respond  to  the  declarations  of  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly.  Burma  has  a  right  to  expect  thi 
continued  moral  backing  of  the  General  Assem 
bly  in  the  task  which  lies  ahead  of  it  before  a  com 
plete  solution  of  this  problem  can  be  accomplished 

The  U.S.  Government  has  cooperated  willinghj 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  bringing  aboui 
the  results  achieved  to  date  through  the  Join 
Military  Committee.  That  Committee  was  f  ormec 
by  the  Governments  of  Burma,  Thailand,  China 
and  the  United  States  in  order  to  give  concret< 
substance  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Genera 
Assembly — and  it  was  only  after  the  interestec 
parties  had  recognized  that  the  limits  of  volun 
tary  evacuation  had  been  reached  that  the  Join 
Military  Committee's  activities  were  terminated 

Our  support  for  this  resolution  is  not  only  ai 
affirmation  of  our  view  that  real  progress  has 
been  made  but  also  a  reaffirmation  that  our  inter 
est  in  Burma's  problem  will  not  abate.  We  stanc 
ready  to  exchange  views  with  the  parties  concerned 
regarding  any  measures  which  may  be  suggested 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  and  the  previous  resolutions  adoptee 
by  the  General  Assembly. 


TEXT    OF    AGREED    RESOLUTION4 

U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  76/L.2  dated  October  15 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  report  (A/2739)   dated  27  Sep- 


3  U.  N.  doc.  A/AC.76/L.1  dated  Oct.  13. 
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4  Adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Oct.  11 
by  a  vote  of  57-0-0 ;  China  did  not  participate.  In  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  paragraph  2,  the  U.  S.,  Thailand,  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  abstained.  The  resolution  was  approved  in 
plenary  session  on  Oct.  29,  56-0-0. 
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tember  1954  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma 
on  the  situation  relating  to  the  presence  of  foreign  forces 
in  its  territory, 

Having  taken  note  of  the  report  (A/2740)  of  the  Joint 
Military  Committee  for  the  evacuation  of  foreign  forces 
from  Burma,  the  efforts  of  which  were  directed  to  secur- 
ing the  removal  of  these  foreign  forces, 

1.  Notes  icith  satisfaction  that  nearly  7,000  persons,  both 
foreign  forces  and  their  dependants,  have  been  evacuated 
from  Burma  and  that  this  constitutes  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  problem  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly ; 

2.  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  Thailand 
in  helping  to  bring  about  this  evacuation ; 

3.  Deplores  the  fact  that  considerable  foreign  forces  with 
a  significant  quantity  of  arms  still  remain  in  the  territory 
of  the  Union  of  Burma  and  have  failed  to  respond  to  the 
declarations  of  the  General  Assembly  that  they  should 
either  leave  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Burma  or  submit 
to  internment ; 

4.  Declares  once  more  that  these  forces  should  submit  to 
disarmament  and  internment ; 

5.  Assures  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  of  its 
continuing  sympathy  with  and  support  of  the  efforts  of 
that  Government  to  bring  about  a  complete  solution  of 
this  serious  problem; 

6.  Urges  all  States  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
the  furnishing  of  any  assistance  which  may  enable  foreign 
forces  to  remain  in  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Burma 
or  to  continue  their  hostile  acts  against  that  country ; 

7.  Invites  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  to  re- 
port on  the  situation  to  the  General  Assembly  as  appro- 
priate. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 26  (press  release  609)  that  Samuel  C.  Waugh, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  would 
be  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Ninth 
Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  ,  opening 
at  Geneva  on  October  28.  The  delegation  also 
includes  the  following : 

Vice  Chairman 

Winthrop  G.  Brown,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Economic 
Affairs,  London 

Congressional  Members 
Senator  Albert  Gore 
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Senator  Frank  Carlson 
Representative  Jere  Cooper 
Representative  Richard  M.  Simpson 

Public  Members 

Lamar  Fleming,  Jr.,  Anderson,  Clayton  and  Co.,  Houston, 

Tex. 
Cola  Godden  Parker,  Kemberly-Clark  Corp.,  Neenah,  Wis. 

Advisers 

Kathleen  Bell,  Department  of  State 

A.  Richard  DeFelice,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Robert  Eisenberg,  American  Legation,  Luxembourg 

Morris  Fields,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Joseph  Greenwald,  Department  of  State 

Walter  Hollis,  Department  of  State 

Florence  Kirlin,  Department  of  State 

Gerald    D.    Morgan,    Administrative    Assistant    to    the 

President 
Bernard  Norwood,  Department  of  State 
Alexander  Rosenson,  Department  of  State 
Robert  E.  Simpson,  Department  of  Commerce 
Edward  F.  Thompson,  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Leonard  Weiss,  Department  of  State 
Clayton  E.  Whipple,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Henry  F.  Nichol,  Department  of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

Virginia  McClung,  Department  of  State 

The  Ninth  Session  will  deal  primarily  with  a 
proposed  revision  of  the  Gatt.  In  his  message 
of  March  30,  1954,  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
recommended  that  the  Gatt  be  renegotiated  with 
a  view  to  simplifying  and  strengthening  the  in- 
strument in  order  to  make  it  contribute  more  ef- 
fectively to  a  workable  system  of  world  trade. 
He  also  stated  that  the  renegotiated  organizational 
provisions  of  the  agreement  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  early  next  year  for  its  approval. 

The  Gatt  was  originally  developed  in  1947  to 
lay  down  a  set  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national trade.  The  current  review  will  take  into 
consideration  the  improved  world  economic  situ- 
ation since  1947.  It  is  hoped  that  this  improve- 
ment will  make  possible  further  relaxation  of  re- 
strictions now  imposed  by  some  countries  on  the 
import  of  U.S.  goods.  The  review  will  also  con- 
sider the  need  of  underdeveloped  countries  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  their  economies.  Provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  affecting  international 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  are  also  ex- 
pected to  be  examined  during  the  review. 
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US, -Belgian  Agreement  on 
Defense  Use  of  Technology 

Press  release  581  dated  October  18 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  October  18 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  with  Belgium  to  fa- 
cilitate the  interchange  of  patent  rights  and  tech- 
nical information  for  defense  purposes.  The 
agreement  was  signed  in  Brussels  on  October  12 
by  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister,  Paul-Henri 
Spaak,  and  U.  S.  Ambassador  Frederick  M. 
Alger,  Jr. 

The  agreement  is  expected  to  foster  the  exchange 
of  technology  for  defense  purposes  both  between 
the  Governments  of  Belgium  and  the  United 
States  and  between  the  private  industries  of  the 
two  countries.  Thus  it  should  benefit  the  efforts  of 
both  countries  in  providing  for  their  national  de- 
fense and  in  contributing  to  the  mutual  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area. 

This  agreement  with  Belgium  is  the  third  of  a 
series  being  negotiated  with  the  Nato  countries, 
and  with  Japan,  to  be  signed  to  date.  Similar 
agreements  have  been  signed  with  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  agreements  recognize  that  privately  owned 
technology  should,  to  the  greatest  extent  practi- 
cable, be  exchanged  through  commercial  agree- 
ments between  owners  and  users.  They  also  stip- 
ulate that  rights  of  private  owners  of  patents  and 
technical  information  should  be  fully  recognized 
and  protected  in  accordance  with  laws  applicable 
to  such  rights.  Other  provisions  are  intended  to 
assure  fair  treatment  of  private  owners  when  they 
deal  directly  with  a  foreign  government  and  in 
cases  in  which  private  information  communicated 
through  government  channels  might  be  used  or  dis- 
closed without  authorization.  Another  feature  of 
the  agreements  relates  to  arrangements  by  which 
owners  of  patentable  inventions  placed  under 
secrecy  by  one  government  may  obtain  comparable 
protection  in  the  other  country. 

The  agreements  also  provide  as  a  general  rule 
that  government-owned  inventions  shall  be  inter- 
changed for  defense  purposes  on  a  royalty-free 
basis. 
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Each  of  the  agreements  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Technical  Property  Committee  to  be 
composed  of  a  representative  of  each  Government. 
These  Committees  are  charged  with  general  re- 
sponsibility for  considering  and  making  recom- 
mendations on  any  matters  relating  to  the 
agreements  brought  before  them  by  either  Gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  specific  functions  of  the 
Committees  is  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Governments,  either  in  particular  cases  or  in  gen- 
eral, concerning  disparities  in  their  laws  affecting 
the  compensation  of  owners  of  patents  and  tech- 
nical information. 

The  U.S.  representative  to  the  bilateral  commit- 
tees in  Europe  is  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Special  Representatives  in  Europe,  2  Rue  St. 
Florentin,  Paris. 

The  U.S.  representatives  on  the  Technical  Prop- 
erty Committees  are  backstopped  by  the  Inter- 
agency Technical  Property  Committee  for 
Defense,  chaired  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  including  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Administration,  and  the  Government  Pat- 
ents Board.  This  Committee  is  assisted  by 
a  business  advisory  group  representing  the  pri- 
mary industries  concerned  with  defense  pro- 
duction. 


Treaty  of  Friendship 
With  Greece  Proclaimed 

Press  release  597  dated  October  21 

The  President  proclaimed  on  October  18,  1954, 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Greece.  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  Athens  on  August  3,  1951. 
It  was  approved,  subject  to  a  reservation  respect- 
ing the  practice  of  professions,  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  July  21, 1953,  and  by  the  Greek  Parliament 
on  June  1, 1954.  Instruments  of  ratification  were 
exchanged  at  Athens  on  September  13,  1954,  and 
by  its  terms  the  treaty  entered  into  force  1  month 
thereafter  on  October  13, 1954. 

Entry  into  force  of  the  new  treaty  establishes 
a  comprehensive  and  formal  set  of  advanced 
standards  to  govern  basic  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece,  and  to  serve 
as  a  potential  means  of  directing  the  future  devel- 
opment of  those  relations  along  mutually  bene- 
ficial lines.    It  contains  provisions  on  basic  per- 
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sonal  freedoms,  property  rights,  investment  and 
business  activities  generally,  exchange  regula- 
tions, the  treatment  of  imports  and  exports,  ship- 
ping, and  other  matters  affecting  the  status  and 
activities  of  the  citizens  and  enterprises  of  either 
country  when  within  the  territories  of  the  other. 


U.S.  and  Mexico  To  Negotiate 
Broadcasting  Agreement 

Press  release  615  dated  October  28 

The  United  States  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Mexico  and  will  send  a  delegation  to  Mexico 
City  to  begin  discussions  with  Mexican  authorities 
on  standard-band  broadcasting  on  November  4, 
1954.  The  U.S.  delegation  will  be  headed  by  Kosel 
H.  Hyde,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  and  will  include  officials  from 
the  Fee  and  the  Department  of  State  and  from 
industry. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  on  standard-band  broad- 
casting between  the  two  Governments.  The  pre- 
vious basic  agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  this  field  have  expired. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention  and  three  related  proto- 
cols.    Done  at  Geneva  September  6, 1952.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Haiti,  September  1,  1954. 
Accession  deposited:  Laos,  August  19,  1954. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution ;  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Rumania,  September  27, 1954. 

Telecom  munications 

Telegraph  regulations  (Paris  revision,  1949)  annexed  to 
the   international   telecommunication  convention    (At- 

'  lantic  City,  1947),  and  final  protocol.  Signed  at  Paris 
August  5, 1949.     Entered  into  force  July  1, 1950.     TIAS 

I    2175. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Mexico,  September  13, 1954. 

BILATERAL 

Germany 

Agreement  concerning  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce 
and  consular  rights  of  December  8,  1923,  as  amended 
(44  Stat.  2132  and  49  Stat.  3258) .     Signed  at  Bonn  June 


3, 1953.  Ratified  by  the  President  October  8,  1954.  In- 
struments of  ratification  exchanged  October  22,  1954. 
Entered  into  force:  October  22, 1954. 

Guatemala 

Agreement  amending  agreement  of  May  19, 1943  (57  Stat. 
1111)  to  provide  for  completion  of  construction  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  in  Guatemala.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  July  2S  and  August 
28,  1954.     Entered  into  force  August  28,  1954. 

India 

Agreement  relating  to  copyright  relations.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  October  21, 1954.  En- 
tered into  force  October  21, 1954 ;  operative  retroactively 
from  August  15, 1947.  Presidential  proclamation  issued 
October  21, 1954. 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Parcel  post  agreement,  and  detailed  regulations.  Signed 
at  Tokyo  July  19,  1954  by  the  Governor  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  and  at  Washington  July  30,  1954  by  the  U.S. 
Postmaster  General.  Ratified  by  the  President  August 
23, 1954.     Entered  into  force  October  15, 1954. 

United  Kingdom 

Supplementary  protocol  amending  the  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  of  April  16, 
1945  (TIAS  1546)  as  modified  by  the  supplementary 
protocol  of  June  6, 1946  (TIAS  1546) .  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  25, 1954. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  September  22, 1954. 


STATUS  LIST  » 


Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  Approved 
by  the  International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
at  London  June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  January 
1,  1954.     TIAS  2899. 

Countries  which  have  accepted  the  regulations 

Date  of 
Countries  acceptance 

Australia Dec.  9, 1949 

Belgium July  19, 1951 

Brazil Sept.  27, 1949 

Bulgaria Dec.  15, 1953 

Burma Dee.  23, 1949 

Canada July  15, 1949 

Chile May  23, 1949 

Colombia Oct.  10, 1952 

Denmark Nov.  28, 1949 

Dominican  Republic Aug.  3, 1949 

Ecuador Dec.  13, 1949 

Egypt Sept.  8, 1951 

Finland Sept.  6, 1951 

France Apr.  23, 1949 

Germany Jan.  22, 1954 

Greece June  24, 1950 

Haiti May  26, 1954 

Hungary Feb.  1, 1952 

Iceland Aug.  19, 1949 

India Mar.  28, 1950 

Iraq Aug.  8, 1949 

Ireland Oct.  16, 1950 

Israel Dec.  29, 1953 

Italy Feb.  19, 1951 

Liberia Dec.  30, 1953 

Mexico Nov.  18, 1949 

Netherlands June  2, 1949 

New  Zealand May  23, 1949 


1  Not  in  force. 


1  As  of  Sept.  27,  1954. 
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Date  of 
Countries  acceptance 

Nicaragua Dec.  23, 1949 

Norway July  4, 1952 

Pakistan Nov.  23, 1949 

Panama Feb.  4, 1954 

Peru Sept.  4, 1952 

Philippines Mar.  3,  1953 

Poland Aug.  12, 1949 

Portugal Feb.  24, 1953 

Rumania Jan.  10, 1952 

Spain Aug.  5, 1950 

Sweden Mar.  4, 1950 

Turkey Nov.  27, 1950 

Union  of  South  Africa July  24, 1950 

U.  S.  S.  R July  19, 1951 

United  Kingdom June  14, 1950 

United  States Oct.  26, 1951 

Venezuela Dec.  28, 1953 

Yugoslavia Oct.  7, 1949 


PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign  Relations  Volume 

Press  release  601  dated  October  22 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 30  the  publication  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1937,  Volume  V,  The  American 
Republics.  This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  five 
volumes  of  diplomatic  correspondence  to  be  pub- 
lished for  the  year  1937. 

The  multilateral  negotiations  covered  by  the 
documentation  in  this  volume  are  about  equally 
concerned  with  economic  and  political  questions. 
Economic  matters  are  emphasized  in  the  corre- 
spondence on  bilateral  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  Republics. 
Such  correspondence  comprises  three-fourths  of 
this  800-page  volume. 

In  the  record  on  multilateral  negotiations  a 
major  portion  of  the  documents  relates  to  three 
subjects:  the  Chaco  dispute  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  construction  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway,  and  a  proposal  by  the  United  States  to 
lease  destroyers  to  the  American  Republics  for 
training  purposes.  The  latter  proposal  (pp.  149- 
174)  and  a  suggestion  by  the  President  of  Colom- 
bia that  the  United  States  and  Colombia  cooper- 
ate in  surveillance  of  areas  adjacent  to  the  Pan- 


ama Canal  (pp.  438-439)  are  evidence  of  an 
awareness  among  the  American  Republics  of  the 
coming  of  World  War  II. 

Discussions  concerning  possible  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  and  efforts  to  secure  equitable  treat- 
ment for  American  business  interests  are  the  chiel 
subjects  of  bilateral  diplomacy  dealt  with  in  this 
volume.  Trade  agreement  talks  were  held  witfc 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  and  Venezuela.  Equitable  treatment 
for  American  business  interests  was  the  subject 
of  discussions  with  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil 
Chile,  and  Mexico. 

Copies  of  this  volume  (V,  807  pp.)  may  be  pur 
chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C 
for  $3.75  each. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Designations 

Christopher  H.  Phillips  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs,  effective  October 
15  (press  release  579). 

Victor  Purse  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol,  effectivt 
October  10. 

Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr.,  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Re 
search  for  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  effec 
tive  October  10. 


Office  Designation 

The  following  office  designation  is  effective  September 
22  under  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security,  and  Con- 
sular Affairs:  Departmental  Inspection  Service  (DI). 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointment 

The  President  on  October  11  appointed  Gerald  A.  Drew 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Bolivia. 
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Results  of  Paris  Conference 


The  Department  of  State  this  month  released  a 
publication  entitled  London  and  Paris  Agree- 
ments, September-October  1954  (for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  45  cents) 
containing  documents  on  the  recent  London  and 
Paris  conferences.  The  volume  also  includes  the 
text  of  Secretary  Dulles''  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Cabinet  on  October  25.  Reprinted'  below 
are  texts  of  the  agreements  signed  at  Paris  on  Oc- 
tober 23  relating  to  NATO,  to  the  Brussels  Treaty 
of  1948,  to  the  occupation  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  and  to  Berlin. 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  NATO 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  Acces- 
sion of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

The  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed 
at  Washington  on  4th  April,  1949, 

Being  satisfied  that  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  will  be  enhanced  by  the  accession  of 
i  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  that  Treaty, 
;  and 

Having  noted  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many has  by  a  declaration  dated  3rd  October, 
1 1954,1  accepted  the  obligations  set  forth  in  Article 
p2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  has 
i  undertaken  upon  its  accession  to  the  North  Atlan- 
j  tic  Treaty  to  refrain  from  any  action  inconsistent 
jwith  the  strictly  defensive  character  of  that 
Treaty,  and 


1  For  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  London  Conference, 
Section  V  of  which  contains  the  Oct.  3  declarations,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  515. 
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Having  further  noted  that  all  member  govern- 
ments have  associated  themselves  with  the  declara- 
tion also  made  on  3rd  October,  1954,  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  French  Republic1  in  connection 
with  the  aforesaid  declaration  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany, 

Agree  as  follows: 

Article  I 

Upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present  Proto- 
col, the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  on  behalf  of  all  the  Parties  com- 
municate to  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  an  invitation  to  accede  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Thereafter  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  shall  become  a  Party  to  that 
Treaty  on  the  date  when  it  deposits  its  instru- 
ments of  accession  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  accordance  with 
Article  10  of  that  Treaty. 

Article  II 

The  present  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force, 
when  (a)  each  of  the  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  has  notified  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  its  acceptance  thereof, 
(b)  all  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Protocol 
Modifying  and  Completing  the  Brussels  Treaty 
have  been  deposited  with  the  Belgium  Govern- 
ment, and  (c)  all  instruments  of  ratification  or 
approval  of  the  Convention  on  the  Presence  of 
Foreign  Forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many have  been  deposited  with  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
inform  the  other  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  each  notifica- 
tion of  acceptance  of  the  present  Protocol  and  of 
the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
Protocol. 
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Article  III 

The  present  Protocol,  of  which  the  English  and 
French  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Duly  certified  copies 
thereof  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Government 
to  the  Governments  of  the  other  Parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Represen- 
tatives, duly  authorised  thereto  by  their  respective 
Governments,  have  signed  the  present  Protocol. 

Signed  at  Paris  the  twenty-third  day  of  October 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  four. 

For  Belgium :  P.  H.  Spaak 

For  Canada :  L.  B.  Pearson 

For  Denmark :  H.  C.  Hansen 

For  France :  P.  Mendes-France 

For  Greece :  S.  Stephanopoulos 

For  Iceland :    Kristin  Gudmundsson 

For  Italy :  G.  Martino 

For  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg :  Jos.  Bech 

For  Netherlands :  J.  W.  Beyen 

For  Norway:  Halvard  Lange 

For  Portugal:  Paulo  Cunha 

For  Turkey :  F.  Koprultj 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

Northern-Ireland:  Anthony  Eden 
For  the  United  States  of  America :  John  Foster 

Dulles 


Resolution  To  Implement  Section  IV  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  London  Conference  Concerning  the 
Powers  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  : 

1.  Recognising  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
the  structure  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  of  reinforcing  the  machinery  for 
the  collective  defence  of  Europe,  and  desirous  of 
specifying  the  conditions  governing  joint  exam- 
ination of  the  defence  effort  of  member  countries, 

2.  Recalls  that: 

(a)  the  resources  which  member  nations  in- 
tend to  devote  to  their  defence  effort  as  well  as  the 
level,  composition  and  quality  of  the  forces  which 
the  member  nations  are  contributing  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  North  Atlantic  area  are  each  year 
subject  to  collective  examination  in  the  Nato  An- 
nual Review  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  agree- 
ment on  force  goals,  taking  into  account  expected 
mutual  aid  ; 

(b)  the  defence  expenditures  incurred  by  the 
member  nations  and  the  extent  to  which  the  rec- 
ommendations emerging  from  the  Annual  Re- 


view have  been  carried  out  are  the  subject  of  p< 
riodical  review  during  the  year. 

3.  Agrees  with  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  o 
Forces  of  Western  European  Union ; 2  and  ths 
with  respect  to  the  forces  which  the  members  c 
Western  European  Union  will  place  under  Nai 
Command  on  the  mainland  of  Europe  and  fc 
which  maximum  figures  have  been  established  i 
that  Agreement,  if  at  any  time  during  the  Nat 
Annual  Review  recommendations  are  put  foi 
ward,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  th 
level  of  forces  above  the  limits  established  in  th: 
Agreement,  the  acceptance  by  the  country  cor 
cerned  of  such  recommended  increases  shall  fc 
subject  to  unanimous  approval  by  the  member 
of  Western  European  Union,  expressed  either  i 
the  Council  of  Western  European  Union  or  in  th 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

4.  Decides  that  all  forces  of  member  nation 
stationed  in  the  area  of  the  Allied  Comman 
Europe  shall  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  th 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  or  other  ap 
propriate  Nato  Command  and  under  the  directio: 
of  the  Nato  military  authorities  with  the  excep 
tion  of  those  forces  intended  for  the  defence  o 
overseas  territories  and  other  forces  which  th 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has  recog 
nised  or  will  recognise  as  suitable  to  remain  unde 
national  command. 

5.  Invites  member  nations  to  make  an  initia 
report  for  consideration  and  recognition  by  th 
Council  on  those  forces  which  they  plan  to  main 
tain  within  the  area  of  Allied  Command  Europ 
for  the  common  defence,  but  not  to  place  unde 
the  authority  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or 
ganization,  taking  into  account  the  provisions  o 
relevant  Nato  directives  bearing  on  that  subject 
the  initial  report  will  include  a  broad  statemen 
of  the  reason  for  which  the  above  forces  are  no 
so  placed.  Thereafter,  if  any  changes  are  pro 
posed,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  action  on  thi 
Nato  Annual  Review  will  constitute  recognitioi 
as  to  the  suitability  and  size  of  forces  to  be  placec 
under  the  authority  of  the  appropriate  Nato  Com 
mand  and  those  to  be  retained  under  national  com 
mand. 

6.  Notes  that  the  agreements  concluded  withir 
the  framework  of  the  Organization  of  Westerr 
European  Union  on  the  internal  defence  and  polia 
forces  which  the  members  of  that  Organizatior 


See  p.  724. 
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will  maintain  on  the  mainland  shall  be  notified  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

7.  Agrees,  in  the  interest  of  most  effective  col- 
lective defence,  that  in  respect  of  combat  forces  in 
the  area  of  Allied  Command  Europe  and  under  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe ; 

(a)  all  deployments  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  Nato  strategy ; 

(b)  the  location  of  forces  in  accordance  with 
Nato  operational  plans  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  after  con- 
sultation and  agreement  with  the  national  author- 
ities concerned ; 

(c)  forces  under  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Europe  and  within  the  area  of  Allied 
Command  Europe  shall  not  be  redeployed  or  used 
operationally  within  that  area  without  the  consent 
of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe,  sub- 
ject to  political  guidance  furnished  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  when  appropriate,  through 
normal  channels. 

8.  Decides  That: 

( a )  integration  of  forces  at  Army  Group  and 
Tactical  Air  Force  level  shall  be  maintained ; 

(b)  in  view  of  the  powerful  combat  support 
units  and  logistic  support  organization  at  Army 
level,  integration  at  that  level  and  associated  Air 
Force  level  will  be  the  rule,  wherever  formations 
of  several  nationalities  are  operating  in  the  same 
area  and  on  a  common  task,  provided  there  are  no 
overriding  objections  from  the  point  of  view  of 
military  effectiveness ; 

(c)  wherever  military  efficiency  permits,  in 
light  of  the  size,  location  and  logistic  support  of 
forces,  integration  at  lower  levels,  both  in  the  land 
and  air  forces,  shall  be  achieved  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible ; 

(d)  proposals  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
indicating  any  increases  in  commonly  financed 
items  of  expenditure,  such  as  infrastructure  which 
might  be  entailed  by  the  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures, should  be  submitted  by  the  Nato  military 
authorities. 

9.  Agrees  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  to 
discharge  his  responsibilities  in  the  defence  of 
Allied  Command  Europe,  his  responsibilities  and 
ipowers  for  the  logistic  support  of  the  forces  placed 
under  his  authority  shall  be  extended. 

10.  Considers  that  these  increased  responsibili- 
ties and  powers  should  include  authority : 

(a)  to  establish,  in  consultation  with  the  na- 

iNovemfaer  75,   1954 


tional  authorities  concerned,  requirements  for  the 
provision  of  logistic  resources ; 3 

(b)  to  determine,  in  agreement  with  the  na- 
tional authorities  concerned,  their  geographic 
distribution ; 

(c)  to  establish,  in  consultation  with  these 
authorities,  logistic  priorities  for  the  raising, 
equipping  and  maintenance  of  units; 

(d)  to  direct  the  utilisation,  for  meeting  his 
requirements,  of  those  portions  of  the  logistic  sup- 
port systems  made  available  to  him  by  the  appro- 
priate authorities ; 

(e)  to  co-ordinate  and  supervise  the  use,  for 
logistical  purposes,  of  Nato  common  infrastruc- 
ture facilities  and  of  those  national  facilities  made 
available  to  him  by  the  national  authorities. 

11.  Agrees  that,  in  order  to  ensure  that  adequate 
information  is  obtained  and  made  available  to  the 
appropriate  authorities  about  the  forces  placed 
under  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  in- 
cluding reserve  formations  and  their  logistic  sup- 
port within  the  area  of  Allied  Command  Europe, 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  shall  be 
granted  increased  authority  to  call  for  reports  re- 
garding the  level  and  effectiveness  of  such  forces 
and  their  armaments,  equipment  and  supplies  as 
well  as  the  organization  and  location  of  their  lo- 
gistic arrangements.  He  shall  also  make  field 
inspections  within  that  area  as  necessary. 

12.  Invites  nations  to  submit  to  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe  such  reports  to  this 
end  as  he  may  call  for  from  time  to  time;  and 
to  assist  inspection  within  the  area  of  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe  of  these  forces  and  their  logistic  support 
arrangements  as  necessary. 

13.  Confirms  that  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  in  peacetime 
extend  not  only  to  the  organization  into  an  ef- 
fective integrated  force  of  the  forces  placed  under 
him  but  also  to  their  training ;  that  in  this  field,  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  has  direct 
control  over  the  higher  training  of  all  national 
forces  assigned  to  his  command  in  peacetime ;  and 
that  he  should  receive  facilities  from  member  na- 
tions to  inspect  the  training  of  those  cadre  and 
other  forces  within  the  area  of  Allied  Command 
Europe  earmarked  for  that  Command. 


3  By  logistic  resources  should  be  understood  all  the 
materiel,  supplies,  installations  and  parts  thereof  neces- 
sary for  the  prolonged  conduct  of  combat  operations. 
[Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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14.  Directs  the  Nato  military  authorities  to  ar- 
range for  the  designation  by  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe  of  a  highranking  officer  of 
his  Command  who  will  be  authorised  to  transmit 
regularly  to  the  Council  of  Western  European 
Union  information  relating  to  the  forces  of  the 
members  of  Western  European  Union  on  the  main- 
land of  Europe  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  reports 
and  inspections  mentioned  in  paragraphs  11  and 
12  in  order  to  enable  that  Council  to  establish  that 
the  limits  laid  down  in  the  special  agreement  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  3  above  are  being  observed. 

15.  Agrees  that  the  expression  "the  area  of  Al- 
lied Command  Europe"  as  used  throughout  this 
Resolution  shall  not  include  North  Africa;  and 
that  this  Resolution  does  not  alter  the  present 
status  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

16.  Directs  the  Nato  Military  Committee  to  in- 
itiate the  necessary  changes  in  the  directives  to 
give  effect  to  the  above  policies  and  objectives  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council. 


Welcome  the  extension  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 
as  an  important  step  toward  the  achievement  of 
European  unity;  and  express  confidence  that 
there  will  be  the  closest  co-operation  between  the 
Western  European  Union  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  which  remains  the  founda- 
tion of  the  security  and  progress  of  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

Take  Note  with  satisfaction  of  the  statements 
made  on  29th  September  1954  in  London  by  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Canadian 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  and  of 
the  declaration  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
United  Kingdom  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
United  Kingdom  forces  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ; 5 
Finally, 

Record  their  deep  satisfaction  at  the  happy  con- 
clusion of  all  the  above  arrangements  which  to- 
gether constitute  a  decisive  step  in  fortifying  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  uniting  the  Free 
World. 


Resolution  on  Results  of  the  Four  and  Nine  Power 
Meetings4 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  : 

Recognising  that  all  the  arrangements  arising 
out  of  the  London  Conference  form  part  of  one 
general  settlement  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
of  concern  to  all  the  Nato  Powers  and  has  there- 
fore been  submitted  to  the  Council  for  information 
or  decision ; 

Have  Learnt  with  satisfaction  of  the  arrange- 
ments agreed  between  the  Governments  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
for  the  termination  of  the  occupation  regime  in  the 
Federal  Republic  as  set  forth  in  the  Protocol 
communicated  to  the  Council; 

Welcome  the  decision  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 
Powers  to  invite  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  to  accede  to  the  Brussels  Treaty 
as  modified  and  completed  by  the  Protocols  and 
other  documents  communicated  to  the  Council,  and 
hereby  record  their  agreement  with  the  provisions 
of  those  Protocols  and  documents  insofar  as  they 
concern  action  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization ; 


1  Adopted  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  Oct.  22. 
For  text  of  the  communique  issued  on  the  same  date, 
see  p.  732. 


Resolution  of  Association  With  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  October  3,  1954 

The  North  Atlantic  Council, 

Welcoming  the  declaration  made  in  London  by 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many on  3rd  October,  1954,  and  the  related 
declaration  made  on  the  same  occasion  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  French  Republic, 

Notes  With  Satisfaction  that  the  representatives 
of  the  other  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
have,  on  behalf  of  their  Governments,  today  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  aforesaid  declaration 
of  the  Three  Powers. 


DOCUMENTS     RELATING     TO    THE     BRUSSELS 
TREATY 

Declaration  Inviting  Italy  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  To  Accede  to  the  Brussels  Treaty 

The  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
Parties  to  the  Brussels  Treaty  of  March  the  17 th, 
1948,  for  collaboration  in  economic,  social  and  cul- 

5  Buixetin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  523. 
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tural  matters  and  for  legitimate  collective  self- 
defence  ; 6 

Aware  that  the  principles  underlying  the  asso- 
ciation created  by  the  Brussels  Treaty  are  also 
recognised  and  applied  by  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  Italy ; 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  their  devotion  to 
peace  and  their  allegiance  to  democratic  institu- 
tions constitute  common  bonds  between  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe ; 

Convinced  that  an  association  with  the  Federal 
Eepublic  of  Germany  and  Italy  would  represent 
a  new  and  substantial  advance  in  the  direction 
already  indicated  by  the  Treaty ; 

Decide, 

in  application  of  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty,  to 
invite  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  and  Italy 
to  accede  to  this  Treaty,  as  modified  and  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
held  in  London  from  September  the  28th  to  Oc- 
tober the  3rd  1954,  which  are  recorded  in  its  Final 
Ao, 

Protocol  No.  I  Modifying  and  Completing  the  Brus- 
selsVTreaty 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  French  Republic,  President  of  the 
French  Union,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Luxembourg,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  of  Her  other  Realms  and 
Territories,  Head  of  the  Commonwealth,  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Collaboration  and  Collective  Self -Defence,  signed 
at  Brussels  on  March  the  17th,  1948,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Treaty,  on  the  one  hand, 

and  the  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  President  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public on  the  other  hand, 

Inspired  by  a  common  will  to  strengthen  peace 
and  security ; 

Desirous  to  this  end  of  promoting  the  unity  and 
of  encouraging  the  progressive  integration  of 
Europe ; 

Convinced  that  the  accession  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  Italian  Republic  to 
the  Treaty  will  represent  a  new  and  substantial 
advance  towards  these  aims ; 

Having  taken  into  consideration  the  decisions 


6  For  text,  see  London  and  Paris  Agreements,  p.  57,  and 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  11, 1954,  p.  528. 
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of  the  London  Conference  as  set  out  in  the  Final 
Act  of  October  the  3rd,  1954  and  its  Annexes ; 
Have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 

Who,  having  exhibited  their  full  powers  found 
in  good  and  due  form, 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Italian  Republic  hereby  accede  to  the  Treaty  as 
modified  and  completed  by  the  present  Protocol. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  to  the  present 
Protocol  consider  the  Protocol  on  Forces  of  West- 
ern European  Union  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Protocol  No.  II),  the  Protocol  on  the  Control  of 
Armaments  and  its  Annexes  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Protocol  No.  Ill),  and  the  Protocol  on  the 
Agency  of  Western  European  Union  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Armaments  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Protocol  No.  IV)  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
present  Protocol. 

Article  II 

The  sub-paragraph  of  the  Preamble  to  the 
Treaty :  "to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  held  neces- 
sary in  the  event  of  renewal  by  Germany  of  a 
policy  of  aggression"  shall  be  modified  to  read :  "to 
promote  the  unity  and  to  encourage  the  progres- 
sive integration  of  Europe". 

The  opening  words  of  the  2nd  paragraph  of 
Article  I  shall  read :  "The  co-operation  provided 
for  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  which  will  be  ef- 
fected through  the  Council  referred  to  in  Article 
VIII.  .  .  ". 

Article  III 

The  following  new  Article  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  Treaty  as  Article  IV :  "In  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  the  High  Contracting  Parties  and  any 
organs  established  by  Them  under  the  Treaty 
shall  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization". 

Recognising  the  undesirability  of  duplicating 
the  Military  Staffs  of  Nato,  the  Council  and  its 
agency  will  rely  on  the  appropriate  Military 
Authorities  of  Nato  for  information  and  advice 
on  military  matters. 

Articles  IV,  V,  VI  and  VII  of  the  Treaty  will 
become  respectively  Article  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII. 

Article  IV 

Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  (formerly  Article 
VII)  shall  be  modified  to  read  as  follows : 

"1.  For  the  purposes  of  strengthening  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  of  promoting  unity  and  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
gressive integration  of  Europe  and  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween Them  and  with  other  European  organizations,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Brussels  Treaty  shall 
create  a  Council  to  consider  matters  concerning  the  execu- 
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tion  of  this  Treaty  and  of  its  Protocols  and  their  Annexes. 

"2.  This  Council  shall  be  known  as  the  "Council  of 
Western  European  Union" ;  it  shall  be  so  organized  as  to 
be  able  to  exercise  its  functions  continuously ;  it  shall  set 
up  such  subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be  considered  necessary : 
in  particular  it  shall  establish  immediately  an  Agency  for 
the  Control  of  Armaments  whose  functions  are  defined  in 
Protocol  No.  IV. 

"3.  At  the  request  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties the  Council  shall  be  immediately  convened  in  order 
to  permit  Them  to  consult  with  regard  to  any  situation 
which  may  constitute  a  threat  to  peace,  in  whatever  area 
this  threat  should  arise,  or  a  danger  to  economic  stability. 

"4.  The  Council  shall  decide  by  unanimous  vote  ques- 
tions for  which  no  other  voting  procedure  has  been  or  may 
be  agreed.  In  the  cases  provided  for  in  Protocols  II,  III 
and  IV  it  will  follow  the  various  voting  procedures, 
unanimity,  two-thirds  majority,  simple  majority,  laid 
down  therein.  It  will  decide  by  simple  majority  ques- 
tions submitted  to  it  by  the  Agency  for  the  Control  of 
Armaments". 

Article  V 

A  new  Article  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Treaty  as 
Article  IX :  "The  Council  of  Western  European 
Union  shall  make  an  Annual  Report  on  its  activi- 
ties and  in  particular  concerning  the  control  of 
armaments  to  an  Assembly  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers  to  the 
Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe". 

The  Articles  VIII,  IX  and  X  of  the  Treaty 
shall  become  respectively  Articles  X,  XI  and  XII. 

Article  VI 

The  present  Protocol  and  the  other  Protocols 
listed  in  Article  I  above  shall  be  ratified  and  the 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  Belgian  Government. 

They  shall  enter  into  force  when  all  instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  the  present  Protocol  have 
been  deposited  with  the  Belgian  Government  and 
the  instrument  of  accession  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has 
been  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Belgian  Government  shall  inform  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  deposit  of  each  instrument  of 
ratification. 

In  witness  whereof  the  above-mentioned  Plen- 
ipotentiaries have  signed  the  present  Protocol  and 
have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Paris  this  23rd  day  of  October  1954 
in  two  texts,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
each  text  being  equally  authoritative  in  a  single 
copy  which  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Belgian  Government  and  of  which  certified 
copies  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Government  to 
each  of  the  other  Signatories. 


For  Belgium :  P.  II.  Spaak 
For  France :  P.  Mendes-France 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  :  Adenauei 
For  Italy :  G.  Martino 

For  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxembourg :  Jos.  Bech 
For  the  Netherlands :  J.  W.  Beyen 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern-Ireland :  Anthony  Eden 


Protocol  No.  II  on  Forces  of  Western  European  Union 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  President  of  the 
French  Union,  the  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  the  President  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Luxembourg,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  of  Her  other  Realms  and  Territories. 
Head  of  the  Commonwealth,  Signatories  of  the 
Protocol  Modifying  and  Completing  the  Brussels 
Treaty, 

Having  consulted  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 

Have  appointed , 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 

1.  The  land  and  air  forces  which  each  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol 
shall  place  under  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe  in  peacetime  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 
shall  not  exceed  in  total  strength  and  number  of 
formations : 

(a)  for  Belgium,  France,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, the  maxima  laid  down  for  peace- 
time in  the  Special  Agreement  annexed  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Euro- 
pean Defence  Community  signed  at  Paris, 
on  27th  May,  1952;  and 

(b)  for  the  United  Kingdom,  four  divisions 
and  the  Second  Tactical  Air  Force ; 

(c)  for  Luxembourg,  one  regimental  combat 
team. 

2.  The  number  of  formations  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 1  may  be  brought  up  to  date  and  adapted 
as  necessary  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  provided  that  the 
equivalent  fighting  capacity  and  total  strengths 
are  not  exceeded. 

3.  The  statement  of  these  maxima  does  not  com- 
mit any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  build 
up  or  maintain  forces  at  these  levels,  but  maintains 
their  right  to  do  so  if  required. 

Article  2 

As  regards  naval  forces,  the  contribution  to 
Nato  Commands  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting 
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Parties  to  the  present  Protocol  shall  be  determined 
each  year  in  the  course  of  the  Annual  Review 
(which  takes  into  account  the  recommendations  of 
the  Nato  military  authorities) .  The  naval  forces 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  shall  con- 
sist of  the  vessels  and  formations  necessary  for 
the  defensive  missions  assigned  to  it  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  within  the  limits 
laid  down  in  the  Special  Agreement  mentioned  in 
Article  1,  or  equivalent  fighting  capacity. 

Article  3 

If  at  anytime  during  the  Annual  Review 
recommendations  are  put  forward,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  increase  the  level  of  forces 
above  the  limits  specified  in  Articles  1  and  2, 
the  acceptance  by  the  country  concerned  of  such 
recommended  increases  shall  be  subject  to  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  present  Protocol  expressed  either 
in  the  Council  of  Western  European  Union  or  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Article  If. 

In  order  that  it  may  establish  that  the  limits 
specified  in  Articles  1  and  2  are  being  observed,  the 
Council  of  Western  European  Union  will  regu- 
larly receive  information  acquired  as  a  result  of 
inspections  carried  out  by  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe.  Such  information  will  be 
transmitted  by  a  high-ranking  officer  designated 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Europe. 

Article  5 

The  strength  and  armaments  of  the  internal 
defence  and  police  forces  on  the  mainland  of 
Europe  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
present  Protocol  shall  be  fixed  by  agreements 
within  the  Organization  of  Western  European 
Union,  having  regard  to  their  proper  functions 
and  needs  and  to  their  existing  levels. 

Article  6 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  on  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
including  Germany,  the  effective  strength  of  the 
United  Kingdom  forces  which  are  now  assigned 
to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe,  that 
is  to  say  four  divisions  and  the  Second  Tactical 
Air  Force,  or  such  other  forces  as  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe  regards  as  having 
equivalent  fighting  capacity.  She  undertakes 
not  to  withdraw  these  forces  against  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  who 
should  take  their  decision  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
views  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe. 
This  undertaking  shall  not,  however,  bind  her  in 


the  event  of  an  acute  overseas  emergency.  If 
the  maintenance  of  the  United  Kingdom  forces  on 
the  mainland  of  Europe  throws  at  any  time  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  external  finances  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  she  will,  through  Her  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  invite  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  to  review  the  financial  conditions  on  which 
the  United  Kingdom  formations  are  maintained. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above-mentioned  Plen- 
ipotentiaries have  signed  the  present  Protocol,  be- 
ing one  of  the  Protocols  listed  in  Article  I  of  the 
Protocol  Modifying  and  Completing  the  Treaty, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Paris  this  23rd  day  of  October,  1954,  in 
two  texts,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
each  text  being  equally  authoritative,  in  a  single 
copy,  which  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Belgian  Government  and  of  which  certi- 
fied copies  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Govern- 
ment to  each  of  the  other  Signatories. 

[Signatures  same  as  in  Protocol  No.  I.] 


Protocol  No.  Ill  on  the  Control  of  Armaments 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  French  Republic,  President  of  the 
French  Union,  the  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  the  President  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Luxembourg,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  of  Her  other  Realms  and  Territories,  Head 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Signatories  of  the  Protocol 
Modifying  and  Completing  the  Brussels  Treaty, 

Have  appointed  .  .  .  .  , 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Part  I — Armaments  not  to  he  manufactured 

Article  1 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  members  of 
Western  European  Union,  take  note  of  and  record 
their  agreement  with  the  Declaration  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (made 
in  London  on  3rd  October  1954,  and  annexed 
hereto  as  Annex  I)6a  in  which  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  undertook  not  to  manufacture  in 
its  territory  atomic,  biological  and  chemical  weap- 
ons.   The  types  of  armaments  referred  to  in  this 

ea  London  and  Paris  Agreements,  p.  46 ;  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
11,  1954,  p.  519. 
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Article  are  defined  in  Annex  II.7  These  arma- 
ments shall  be  more  closely  defined  and  the  defini- 
tions brought  up  to  date  by  the  Council  of  Western 
European  Union. 

Article  2 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  members  of 
Western  European  Union,  also  take  note  of  and 
record  their  agreement  with  the  undertaking 
given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  in  the  same  Declaration  that  certain 
further  types  of  armaments  will  not  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  except  that  if  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  a  recommendation  for 
an  amendment  to,  or  cancellation  of,  the  content 
of  the  list  of  these  armaments  is  made  by  the 
competent  Supreme  Commander  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  sub- 
mits a  request  accordingly,  such  an  amendment  or 
cancellation  may  be  made  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  Western  European  Union  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  majority.  The  types  of  armaments 
referred  to  in  this  Article  are  listed  in  Annex  III.8 

Part  II — Armaments  to  be  controlled 

Article  3 

When  the  development  of  atomic,  biological 
and  chemical  weapons  in  the  territory  on  the  main- 
land of  Europe  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
who  have  not  given  up  the  right  to  produce  them 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  effective 
production  of  them  has  started  there,  the  level  of 
stocks  that  the  High  Contracting  Parties  con- 
cerned will  be  allowed  to  hold  on  the  mainland 
of  Europe  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Council  of  Western  European  Union. 

Article  If. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  foregoing  Articles, 
the  types  of  armaments  listed  in  Annex  IV  will  be 
controlled  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  laid 
down  in  Protocol  No.  IV. 

Article  5 

The  Council  of  Western  European  Union  may 
vary  the  list  in  Annex  IV  by  unanimous  decision. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above-mentioned  Plen- 
ipotentiaries have  signed  the  present  Protocol, 
being  one  of  the  Protocols  listed  in  Article  I  of 
the  Protocol  Modifying  and  Completing  the 
Treaty,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Paris  on  the  23rd  day  of  October  1954, 
in  two  texts,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
each  text  being  equally  authoritative,  in  a  single 

7  London  and  Paris  Agreements,  p.  47. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  48. 


copy,  which  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Belgian  Government  and  of  which  certified 
copies  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Government  to 
each  of  the  other  Signatories. 

[Signatures  same  as  in  Protocol  No.  I.] 


Protocol  No.  IV  on  the  Agency  of  Western  European 
Union  for  the  Control  of  Armaments 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  President  of  the 
French  Union,  the  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  the  President  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Luxembourg,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  of  Her  other  Realms  and  Territories,  Head  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Signatories  of  the  Protocol 
Modifying  and  Completing  the  Brussels  Treaty, 

Having  agreed  in  accordance  with  Article  IV 
of  the  Protocol  Modifying  and  Completing  the 
Treaty,  to  establish  an  Agency  for  the  Control  of 
Armaments, 

Have  appointed , 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Part  I — Constitution 

Article  1 

The  Agency  for  the  Control  of  Armaments 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Agency")  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  Council  of  Western  European 
Union  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Council"). 
It  shall  consist  of  a  Director  assisted  by  a  Deputy 
Director,  and  supported  by  a  staff  drawn  equitably 
from  nationals  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
Members  of  Western  European  Union. 

Article  2 

The  Director  and  his  staff,  including  any  officials 
who  may  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Agency  by 
States  Members,  shall  be  subject  to  the  generaljj 
administrative  control  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  Western  European  Union. 

Article  3 

The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Council  for  a  period  of  five  years 
and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-appointment.  He 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of  his  staff 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  mentioned  inM 
Article  1  and  in  consultation  with  the  individual 
States  Members  concerned.  Before  filling  the 
posts  of  Deputy  Director  and  of  the  Heads  of 
Departments  of  the  Agency,  the  Director  shall 
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obtain  from  the  Council  approval  of  the  persons 
to  be  appointed. 

Article  1/. 

1.  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Council, 
through  the  Secretary  General,  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Agency.  The  organization 
should  provide  for  departments  dealing  respec- 
tively with: 

(a)  the  examination  of  statistical  and  budg- 
etary information  to  be  obtained  from 
the  members  of  Western  European 
Union  and  from  the  appropriate  Nato 
authorities ; 

(b)  inspections,  test  checks  and  visits; 

(c)  administration. 

2.  The  organization  may  be  modified  by  deci- 
sion of  the  Council. 

Article  5 

The  costs  of  maintaining  the  Agency  shall 
appear  in  the  budget  of  Western  European  Union. 
The  Director  shall  submit,  through  the  Secretary 
General,  to  the  Council  an  annual  estimate  of 
these  costs. 

Article  6 

Officials  of  the  Agency  shall  be  bound  by  the 
full  Nato  code  of  security.  They  shall  in  no  cir- 
cumstances reveal  information  obtained  in  con- 
nexion with  the  execution  of  their  official  tasks 
sxcept  and  only  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
towards  the  Agency. 

Part  II — Functions 
Article  7 

1.  The  tasks  of  the  Agency  shall  be : 

(a)  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  undertakings 
set  out  in  Protocol  No.  Ill  not  to  manu- 
facture certain  types  of  armaments  men- 
tioned in  Annexes  II  and  III  to  that 
Protocol  are  being  observed; 

(b)  to  control,  in  accordance  with  Part  III  of 
the  present  Protocol,  the  level  of  stocks 
of  armaments  of  the  types  mentioned  in 
Annex  IV  to  Protocol  No.  Ill  held  by 
each  member  of  Western  European 
Union  on  the  mainland  of  Europe.  This 
control  shall  extend  to  production  and 
imports  to  the  extent  required  to  make 
the  control  of  stocks  effective. 

2.  For  the  purposes  mentioned  in  paragraph  1 
>f  this  Article,  the  Agency  shall : 

(a)  scrutinise  statistical  and  budgetary  infor- 
mation supplied  by  members  of  Western 
European  Union  and  by  the  Nato 
authorities ; 

(b)  undertake  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 
test  checks,  visits  and  inspections  at  pro- 
duction plants,  depots  and  forces  (other 


than    depots    or    forces    under    Nato 
authority)  ; 
(c)  report  to  the  Council. 

Article  8 

With  respect  to  forces  and  depots  under  Nato 
authority,  test  checks,  visits  and  inspections  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  In  the 
case  of  the  forces  and  depots  under  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe,  the  Agency  shall  re- 
ceive notification  of  the  information  supplied  to 
the  Council  through  the  medium  of  the  high-rank- 
ing officer  to  be  designated  by  him. 

Article  9 

The  operations  of  the  Agency  shall  be  confined 
to  the  mainland  of  Europe. 

Article  10 

The  Agency  shall  direct  its  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  end-items  and  components  listed  in 
Annexes  II,  III  and  IV  of  Protocol  No.  Ill,  and 
not  to  processes.  It  shall  ensure  that  materials  and 
products  destined  for  civilian  use  are  excluded 
from  its  operations. 

Article  11 

Inspections  by  the  Agency  shall  not  be  of  a 
routine  character,  but  shall  be  in  the  nature  of 
tests  carried  out  at  irregular  intervals.  Such  in- 
spections shall  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  co-operation.  The  Director  shall  propose  to 
the  Council  detailed  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  the  inspections  providing,  inter  alia,  for  due 
process  of  law  in  respect  of  private  interests. 

Article  12 

For  their  test  checks,  visits  and  inspections  the 
members  of  the  Agency  shall  be  accorded  free 
access  on  demand  to  plants  and  depots,  and  the 
relevant  accounts  and  documents  shall  be  made 
available  to  them.  The  Agency  and  national  au- 
thorities shall  co-operate  in  such  checks  and  in- 
spections, and  in  particular  national  authorities 
may,  at  their  own  request,  take  part  in  them. 

Part  III — Levels  of  Stocks  of  Armaments 

Article  13 

1.  Each  member  of  Western  European  Union 
shall,  in  respect  of  its  forces  under  Nato  authority 
stationed  on  the  mainland  of  Europe,  furnish  an- 
nually to  the  Agency  statements  of: 

(a)  the  total  quantities  of  armaments  of  the 
types  mentioned  in  Annex  IV  to  Protocol 
No.  Ill  required  in  relation  to  its  forces; 

(b)  the  quantities  of  such  armaments  cur- 
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rently  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  control 
years ; 
(c)  the  programmes  for  attaining  the  total 
quantities  mentioned  in  (a)  by: 
(i)   manufacture  in  its  own  territory; 
(ii)  purchase  from  another  country; 
(iii)   end-item  aid  from  another  country. 

2.  Such  statements  shall  also  be  furnished  by 
each  member  of  Western  European  Union  in  re- 
spect of  its  internal  defence  and  police  forces  and 
its  other  forces  under  national  control  stationed  on 
the  mainland  of  Europe  including  a  statement  of 
stocks  held  there  for  its  forces  stationed  overseas. 

3.  The  statements  shall  be  correlated  with  the 
relevant  submissions  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Article  14 

As  regards  the  forces  under  Nato  authority,  the 
Agency  shall  verify  in  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate Nato  authorities  that  the  total  quantities 
stated  under  Article  13  are  consistent  with  the 
quantities  recognised  as  required  by  the  units  of 
the  members  concerned  under  Nato  authority,  and 
with  the  conclusions  and  data  recorded  in  the 
documents  approved  by  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil in  connexion  with  the  Nato  Annual  Review. 

Article  15 

As  regards  internal  defence  and  police  forces, 
the  total  quantities  of  their  armaments  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  appropriate  by  the  Agency  shall  be  those 
notified  by  the  members,  provided  that  they  re- 
main within  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  further 
agreements  to  be  concluded  by  the  members  of 
Western  European  Union  on  the  strength  and 
armaments  of  the  internal  defence  and  police 
forces  on  the  mainland  of  Europe. 

Article  16 

As  regards  other  forces  remaining  under  na- 
tional control,  the  total  quantities  of  their  arma- 
ments to  be  accepted  as  appropriate  by  the  Agency 
shall  be  those  notified  to  the  Agency  by  the 
members. 

Article  17 

The  figures  furnished  by  members  for  the  total 
quantities  of  armaments  under  Articles  15  and  16 
shall  correspond  to  the  size  and  mission  of  the 
forces  concerned. 

Article  18 

The  provisions  of  Articles  14  and  17  shall  not 
apply  to  the  High  Contracting  Parties  and  to  the 
categories  of  weapons  covered  in  Article  3  of 
Protocol  No.  III.  Stocks  of  the  weapons  in  ques- 
tion shall  be  determined  in  conformity  with  the 
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procedure  laid  down  in  that  Article  and  shall  be 
notified  to  the  Agency  by  the  Council  of  the  West- 
ern European  Union. 

Article  19 

The  figures  obtained  by  the  Agency  under 
Articles  14,  15,  16  and  18  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Council  as  appropriate  levels  for  the  current  con- 
trol year  for  the  members  of  Western  European 
Union.  Any  discrepancies  between  the  figures 
stated  under  Article  13,  paragraph  1,  and  the  quan- 
tities recognised  under  Article  14  will  also  be 
reported. 

Article  20 

1.  The  Agency  shall  immediately  report  to  the 
Council  if  inspection,  or  information  from  other 
sources,  reveals : 

(a)  the  manufacture  of  armaments  of  a  type 
which  the  member  concerned  has  undertaken  not 
to  manufacture ; 

(b)  the  existence  of  stocks  of  armaments  in 
excess  of  the  figures  and  quantities  ascertained 
in  accordance  with  Articles  19  and  22. 

2.  If  the  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  infraction 
reported  by  the  Agency  is  not  of  major  impor- 
tance and  can  be  remedied  by  prompt  local  action, 
it  will  so  inform  the  Agency  and  the  member  con- 
cerned, who  will  take  the  necessary  steps. 

3.  In  the  case  of  other  infractions,  the  Council 
will  invite  the  member  concerned  to  provide  the 
necessary  explanation  within  a  period  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Council;  if  this  explanation  is 
considered  unsatisfactory,  the  Council  will  take 
the  measures  which  it  deems  necessary  in  accord- 
ance with  a  procedure  to  be  determined. 

4.  Decisions  of  the  Council  under  this  Article 
will  be  taken  by  majority  vote. 

Article  21 

Each  member  shall  notify  to  the  Agency  the 
names  and  locations  of  the  depots  on  the  mainland 
of  Europe  containing  armaments  subject  to  con- 
trol and  of  the  plants  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 
manufacturing  such  armaments,  or,  even  though 
not  in  operation,  specifically  intended  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  such  armaments. 

Article  22 

Each  member  of  Western  European  Union  shall 
keep  the  Agency  informed  of  the  quantities  of 
armaments  of  the  types  mentioned  in  Annex  IV  to 
Protocol  No.  Ill,  which  are  to  be  exported  from  its 
territory  on  the  mainland  of  Europe.  The  Agency 
shall  be  entitled  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  arma- 
ments concerned  are  in  fact  exported.  If  the  level 
of  stocks  of  any  item  subject  to  control  appears 
abnormal,  the  Agency  shall  further  be  entitled  to 
enquire  into  the  orders  for  export. 
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Article  23 

The  Council  shall  transmit  to  the  Agency  in- 
formation received  from  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  respecting 
military  aid  to  be  furnished  to  the  forces  on  the 
mainland  of  Europe  of  members  of  Western  Eu- 
ropean Union. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above-mentioned  Plen- 
ipotentiaries have  signed  the  present  Protocol,  be- 
ing one  of  the  Protocols  listed  in  Article  I  of  the 
Protocol  Modifying  and  Completing  the  Treaty, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Paris  this  23rd  day  of  October  1954,  in 
two  texts,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
each  text  being  equally  authoritative,  in  a  single 
copy,  which  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Belgian  Government  and  of  which  certified 
copies  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Government 
to  each  of  the  other  Signatories. 

[Signatures  same  as  in  Protocol  No.  I.] 


Resolution  on  Production   and  Standardisation   of 
Armaments9 

The  Governments  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium, 
the  French  Republic,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  Italian  Republic,  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland, 

Anxious  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their 
common  Defence  forces  to  the  maximum, 

Desirous  of  ensuring  the  best  possible  use  of 
their  available  armament  credits  by  means  of  the 
rational  organization  of  production, 

Noting  the  importance  in  this  connection  of 
standardising  weapons  and  weapon  components, 

Desirous  of  facilitating  any  agreements  to  this 
and  between  all  or  certain  of  the  Seven  Powers: 

(1)  Recall  the  decision  taken  at  the  London 
Conference  to  set  up  a  Working  Party  to  study  the 
draft  directives  submitted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  1st  October  1954  and  such  other  docu- 
ments as  might  subsequently  be  submitted  on  the 
problem  of  the  production  and  standardisation 
of  armaments. 

(2)  Agree  to  convene  a  Working  Group  in  Paris 
on  the  17th  January  1955  of  the  Representatives  of 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 


United  Kingdom,  to  study  the  draft  directives 
and  other  documents  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  with  a  view  to  submitting  proposals 
to  the  Council  of  Western  European  Union  when 
it  comes  into  beinsr. 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  OCCUPATION 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

Protocol   on    the   Termination   of   the   Occupation 
Regime  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  agree  as  follows: 

Article  1 

The  Convention  on  Relations  between  the  Three 
Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Obligations 
of  Foreign  Forces  and  their  Members  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  the  Finance  Conven- 
tion, the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Mat- 
ters arising  out  of  the  War  and  the  Occupation, 
signed  at  Bonn  on  26  May  1952,  the  Protocol 
signed  at  Bonn  on  27  June  1952  to  correct  certain 
textual  errors  in  the  aforementioned  Conven- 
tions, and  the  Agreement  on  the  Tax  Treatment 
of  the  Forces  and  their  Members  signed  at  Bonn 
on  26  May  1952,  as  amended  by  the  Protocol  signed 
at  Bonn  on  26  July  1952,10  shall  be  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  five  Schedules  n  to  the  present 
Protocol  and  as  so  amended  shall  enter  into  force 
(together  with  subsidiary  documents  agreed  by  the 
Signatory  States  relating  to  any  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned instruments)  simultaneously  with  it. 

Article  2 

Pending  the  entry  into  force  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  German  Defence  Contribution,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  shall  apply : 

(1)   The  rights  heretofore  held  or  exercised  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 


*  Adopted  by  the  Nine-Power  Conference  on  Oct.  21. 
November  15,  1954 


10  For  a  summary  of  the  Bonn  conventions  of  May  26, 
1952,  see  Bulletin  of  June  9,  1952,  p.  888 ;  for  texts,  see 
S.  Executives  Q  and  R,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

11  Schedule  I  is  entitled  Amendments  to  the  Convention 
on  Relations  between  the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany;  Schedule  II,  Amendments  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Foreign 
Forces  and  their  Members  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many; Schedule  III,  Amendments  to  the  Finance  Conven- 
tion; Schedule  IV,  Amendments  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Settlement  of  Matters  Arising  out  of  the  War  and  the 
Occupation;  Schedule  V,  Amendments  to  the  Agreement 
on  the  Tax  Treatment  of  the  Forces  and  their  Members. 

For  texts,  see  London  and  Paris  Agreements,  pp.  65-94. 
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Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  French  Republic  relating 
to  the  fields  of  disarmament  and  demili- 
tarisation shall  be  retained  and  exercised 
by  them,  and  nothing  in  any  of  the  instru- 
ments mentioned  in  Article  1  of  the  present 
Protocol  shall  authorize  the  enactment, 
amendment,  repeal  or  deprivation  of  effect 
of  legislation  or,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  executive 
action  in  those  fields  by  any  other  authority. 

(2)  On  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present  Pro- 
tocol, the  Military  Security  Board  shall  be 
abolished  (without  prejudice  to  the  validity 
of  any  action  or  decisions  taken  by  it)  and 
the  controls  in  the  fields  of  disarmament  and 
demilitarisation  shall  thereafter  be  applied 
by  a  Joint  Four- Power  Commission  to 
which  each  of  the  Signatory  States  shall 
appoint  one  representative  and  which  shall 
take  its  decisions  by  majority  vote  of  the 
four  members. 

(3)  The  Governments  of  the  Signatory  States 
will  conclude  an  administrative  agreement 
which  shall  provide,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Article,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Joint  Four-Power  Commission 
and  its  staff  and  for  the  organisation  of  the 
work. 

Article  3 

1.  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  ratified  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Signatory  States  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  procedures.  The 
Instruments  of  Ratification  or  Approval  shall  be 
deposited  by  the  Signatory  States  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

2.  The  present  Protocol  and  subsidiary  docu- 
ments relating  to  it  agreed  between  the  Signatory 
States  shall  enter  into  force  upon  the  deposit  by 
all  the  Signatory  States  of  the  Instruments  of 
Ratification  or  Approval  as  provided  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article. 

3.  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  which  will  furnish  each  Sig- 
natory State  with  certified  copies  thereof  and 
notify  each  State  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  present  Protocol. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  Representa- 
tives duly  authorized  thereto  have  signed  the  pres- 
ent Protocol. 

Done  at  Paris  this  23rd  day  of  October,  1954,  in 
three  texts,  in  the  English,  French  and  German 
languages,  all  being  equally  authentic. 


For  the  United  States  of 
America : 

For  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland : 

For  the  French 
Republic  : 

For  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany: 


John  Foster  Dulles 


Anthony  Eden 
P.  Mendes-France 
Adenauer 


Convention  on  the  Presence  of  Foreign  Forces  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

In  view  of  the  present  international  situation 
and  the  need  to  ensure  the  defence  of  the  free 
world  which  require  the  continuing  presence  of 
foreign  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  agree  as  follows : 

Article  1 

1.  From  the  entry  into  force  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  German  Defence  Contribution, 
forces  of  the  same  nationality  and  effective 
strength  as  at  that  time  may  be  stationed  in  the 
Federal  Republic. 

2.  The  effective  strength  of  the  forces  stationed 
in  the  Federal  Republic  pursuant  to  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article  may  at  any  time  be  increased  with 
the  consent  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

3.  Additional  forces  of  the  States  parties  to 
the  present  Convention  may  enter  and  remain  in 
the  Federal  territory  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for 
training  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures applicable  to  forces  assigned  to  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe,  provided  that  such 
forces  do  not  remain  there  for  more  than  thirty 
days  at  any  one  time. 

4.  The  Federal  Republic  grants  to  the  French, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  forces 
the  right  to  enter,  pass  through  and  depart  from 
the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  transit  to 
or  from  Austria  (so  long  as  their  forces  continue 
to  be  stationed  there)  or  any  country  Member  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  on  the 
same  basis  as  is  usual  between  Parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  or  as  may  be  agreed  with  ef- 
fect for  all  Member  States  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council. 

Article  2 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  to  acces- 
sion by  any  State  not  a  Signatory,  which  had 
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forces  stationed  in  the  Federal  territory  on  the 
date  of  the  signature  of  the  Protocol  on  the  Ter- 
mination of  the  Occupation  Regime  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  signed  at  Paris  on  23  Oc- 
tober 1954.  Any  such  State,  desiring  to  accede  to 
the  present  Convention,  may  deposit  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  an  Instrument  of 
Accession. 

Article  3 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  expire  with 
the  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  settlement  or  if 
at  an  earlier  time  the  Signatory  States  agree  that 
the  development  of  the  international  situation  jus- 
tifies new  arrangements. 

2.  The  Signatory  States  will  review  the  terms 
of  the  present  Convention  at  the  same  time  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  provided  for  in 
Article  10  of  the  Convention  on  Relations  between 
the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

Article  4 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  or 
approved  by  the  Signatory  States  and  Instruments 
of  Ratification  or  Approval  shall  be  deposited  by 
them  with  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  which  shall  notify  each  Signatory 
State  of  the  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  Ratifica- 
tion or  Approval.  The  present  Convention  shall 
enter  into  force  when  all  the  Signatory  States  have 
made  such  deposit  and  the  Instrument  of  Accession 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  has  been  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  It  shall  also  enter  into  force  on  that  date  as  to 
any  acceding  State  which  has  previously  deposited 
an  Instrument  of  Accession  in  accordance  with 
Article  2  of  the  present  Convention  and,  as  to  any 
other  acceding  State,  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  by 
it  of  such  an  Instrument. 

3.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  which  will  furnish  each 
State  party  to  the  present  Convention  with  certi- 
fied copies  thereof  and  of  the  Instruments  of  Ac- 
cession deposited  in  accordance  with  Article  2  and 
will  notify  each  State  of  the  date  of  the  deposit  of 
any  Instrument  of  Accession. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  Representa- 
tives duly  authorized  thereto  have  signed  the 
present  Convention. 

Done  at  Paris  this  23rd  day  of  October,  1954,  in 
three  texts,  in  the  English,  French  and  German 
languages,  all  being  equally  authentic. 


For  the  United  States  of 
America : 

For  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland : 

For  the  French 
Republic : 

For  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany : 


John  Foster  Dulles 


Anthony  Eden 
P.  Mendes-France 
Adenauer 


Tripartite  Agreement  onj the  Exercise  of  Retained 
Rights  in  Germany 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  French  Republic 
agree  as  follows: 

1.  The  rights  retained  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  French  Republic 
after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Protocol  on  the 
Termination  of  the  Occupation  Regime  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  which  are  referred  to 
in  the  Convention  on  Relations  between  the  Three 
Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as 
amended  by  the  said  Protocol,  will  be  exercised 
by  their  respective  Chiefs  of  Mission  accredited 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

2.  The  Chiefs  of  Mission  will  act  jointly  in  the 
exercise  of  those  rights  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  in  matters  the  Three  Powers  consider 
of  common  concern  under  the  said  Protocol  and  the 
instruments  mentioned  in  Article  1  thereof. 

3.  Those  rights  which  relate  to  Berlin  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exercised  in  Berlin  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing procedures,  subject  to  any  future  modifica- 
tion which  may  be  agreed. 

4.  This  agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  said  Protocol. 

Done  at  Paris  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  October, 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  two  texts,  in 
the  English  and  French  languages,  both  texts  be- 
ing equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the 

United  States  of  America :  John  Foster  Dulles 

For  the  Government  of  the 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Northern  Ireland:  Anthony  Eden 

For  the  Government  of  the 

French  Republic:  P.  Mendes-France 


November   75,   7954 
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FOREIGN  MINISTERS'  STATEMENT  ON  BERLIN" 

With  respect  to  Berlin,  in  addition  to  the  Allied 
security  guarantees  for  the  city  in  the  London 
communique  of  October  3,  1954,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  have  noted  with  deep  satis- 
faction the  close  and  friendly  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Allied  and  Berlin  authorities.  The 
Three  Powers  are  determined  to  ensure  the  great- 
est possible  degree  of  self-government  in  Berlin 
compatible  with  Berlin's  special  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  three  Governments  have  instructed 
their  representatives  in  Berlin  to  consult  with  the 
authorities  of  that  city  with  a  view  to  implement- 
ing jointly  and  to  the  fullest  degree  possible  the 
foregoing  principles. 


Special  NAC  Ministerial  Session 

TEXT  OF  FINAL  COMMUNIQUE" 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  a  Minister- 
ial Session  in  Paris  today  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Stephanos  Stephanopoulos,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Greece.  This  meeting,  which  was 
attended  by  Foreign  Ministers  and  Defence  Min- 
isters of  member  countries,  dealt  with  issues  of 
vital  importance  for  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  greater  European  unity, 
within  the  framework  of  a  developing  Atlantic 
Community.  In  particular,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  approve  arrangements  designed  to  bring  about 
the  full  association  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  with  the  West,  and  a  German  defence 
contribution.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Council, 
Dr.  Adenauer,  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  attended  the  meeting  as  an  observer. 

2.  The  Council  noted  that  all  the  agreements 
reached  at  the  London  Conference14  and  at  the 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  Four  and  Nine-Power 
Conferences 15  form  part  of  one  general  settlement 
which  is  directly  or  indirectly  of  concern  to  all 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Powers  and  which  was 


u  Issued  on  Oct.  23  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

13  Issued  at  Paris  on  Oct.  22. 

"For  text  of  the  final  act  of  the  London  Conference, 
see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11, 1954,  p.  515. 

15  For  the  communique  issued  on  Oct.  21  after  the  Nine 
Power  Conference,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  638. 
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accordingly  submitted  to  the  Council.    The  Coun- 
cil welcomed  this  settlement. 

3.  The  Council  was  informed  of  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
France,  the  German  Federal  Republic,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  in 
regard  to  ending  the  occupation  regime  in  the 
Federal  Republic. 

4.  The  Council  was  informed  of  the  agreement 
reached  on  the  text  of  four  protocols  strengthen- 
ing and  extending  the  scope  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 
Organization — now  Western  European  Union — 
expanded  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  Italy 
and  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  and  on  the 
text  of  accompanying  documents.  The  Council 
welcomed  this  agreement  and  agreed  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Protocols  to  the  Brussels  Treaty 
insofar  as  they  involve  action  by  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Council  or  other  Nato  authorities. 

5.  The  Council  welcomed  the  declaration  made 
in  London  by  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  on  3rd  October,  1954,  and 
the  related  declaration  made  on  the  same  occasion 
by  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States.16  It  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  the  representatives  of  the  other  parties 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  have  today  associated 
themselves  with  the  declaration  of  the  Three 
Powers. 

6.  The  Council  approved  a  resolution  to  rein- 
force the  existing  machinery  for  the  collective 
defence  of  Europe,  chiefly  by  strengthening  the 
powers  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe. 

7.  The  Council  approved  a  Protocol  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  inviting  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  join  Nato.  The  Protocol  will  be 
signed  tomorrow  by  the  fourteen  Foreign  Min- 
isters, and  will  enter  into  force  when  each  of  the 
Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has  notified] 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America! 
of  its  acceptance,  and  when  all  instruments  of  rat-j 
ification  of  the  Protocol  Modifying  and  Complet-j 
ing  the  Brussels  Treaty  have  been  deposited  withj 
the  Belgian  Government,  and  when  all  instru-j 
ments  of  ratification  or  approval  of  the  Conven-ji 
tion  on  the  Presence  of  Foreign  Forces  in  the  Fed-|j 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  have  been  deposited! 
with  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  oil 
Germany. 


1  Ibid.,  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  520. 
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8.  The  Council  heard  a  statement  by  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Italy  on  the  recent  agreements 
reached  on  the  Trieste  problem.17  The  value  of 
these  agreements  from  the  Atlantic  and  European 
point  of  view  was  emphasized. 

9.  The  Council  agreed  to  hold  its  next  Minis- 
terial Meeting  on  or  about  15th  December  next. 

10.  The  Council  reaffirmed  that  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  remains  a  basic  element  in  the  for- 
eign policies  of  all  member  governments.  It 
agreed  that  there  must  be  the  closest  possible  co- 
operation between  Western  European  Union  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  all 
fields  and  that  any  duplication  of  the  work  of 
existing  agencies  of  Nato  will  be  avoided.  The 
Council  reaffirmed  its  unity  of  purpose  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  and  progress.  The  present  confer- 
ence and  the  agreements  reached  represent  a  new 
and  decisive  step  in  the  development  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Community. 

11.  The  text  of  the  agreements  and  documents 
will  be  issued  separately  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
October  23,  after  the  signing  ceremony. 


White  House  Consultations  on 
European  and  Asian  Agreements 

Statement  by  James  C.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  30 

The  President  met  today  with  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Mr.  Douglas  MacArthur,  Coun- 
selor of  the  State  Department;  Livingston  T. 
Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

Consideration  was  given  to  further  constitu- 
tional procedures  with  reference  to  the  agreements 
designed  to  restore  sovereignty  to  Germany  and 
to  bring  Germany  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Alliance.  Similar  discussion  and  consideration 
was  given  to  the  Manila  Pact  for  collective  security 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  decided  to  transmit  all  of  the 
relevant  documents  in  both  these  matters  to  the 
Senate  following  its  reconvening  on  November 
8th.    This  is  being  done  with  a  view  to  obtaining 


the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  such  of  these  instruments  as  require  Senate 
action. 

The  President  hopes  that  the  Senate  will  refer 
these  instruments  to  the  Foreign  Eelations  Com- 
mittee for  study  and  report  so  that  the  full  Senate 
would  be  able  to  act  promptly  on  these  matters 
when  it  meets  for  its  new  session  in  January. 


Reply  to  U.S.S.R.  on 
"Atoms  for  Peace"  Program 

News  Conference  Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  3 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  recent  developments  in  the  "Atoms  for 
Peace"  program  of  the  United  States. 

Today  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  is  delivering  to  Mr.  Zaroubin,  the  Soviet 
Ambassador,  our  reply 1  to  the  Soviet  aide  mem- 
oire  of  September  22d.2  You  will  recall  that  this 
Soviet  message  indicated  that  they  apparently 
wanted  to  renew  the  negotiations  to  implement  the 
proposal  which  I  made  to  the  United  Nations  last 
December 3  for  an  international  pool  of  fissionable 
material  and  information.  I  hope  that  this  will 
start  a  new  phase  in  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  negotia- 
tions which  will  be  more  fruitful  than  the  first 
phase,  during  which  the  Soviets  showed  a  lack  of 
interest  in  cooperating  with  the  United  States  to 
further  international  cooperation  in  developing 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Later  on  this  week  Ambassador  Cabot  Lodge  is 
going  to  give  a  report  on  American  preliminary 
plans  in  connection  with  the  international  agency 
in  the  Political  Committee  of  the  United  Nations.* 
This  great  project  is  very  close  to  my  heart,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  we  are  making  good  progress 
toward  establishing  the  agency.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  get  on  with  this  international  project 
whether  or  not  the  Soviets  participate. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  also  that  More- 
head  Patterson  of  New  York  has  agreed  to  serve 
under  Mr.  Dulles,  in  the  Department  of  State,  as 
United  States  representative  to  conduct  the  diplo- 


"For  text  of  the  agreements,  see  Hid.,  Oct.  18,  1954, 
p.  556. 
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1  Not  printed. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4, 1954,  p.  486. 

3  IMd.,  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 

4  See  p.   742. 
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matic  negotiations  looking  to  United  States 
participation  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  Patterson  tomor- 
row to  tell  him  about  the  great  importance  which 
I  attach  to  this  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 


ties  Egypt  has  reiterated  in  the  agreement  its  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  transit 
through  the  Canal  in  conformity  with  the  1888 
convention. 


TEXT  OF  MAIN  AGREEMENT* 


Letters  of  Credence 

Spain 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Spain, 
Don  Jose  Maria  Areilza,  Count  of  Motrico,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  For  the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  text  of  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  630. 


U.K. -Egyptian  Agreement 
Regarding  Suez  Canal  Base 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  594  dated  October  19 

The  signing  of  the  final  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Suez  Base 
is  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance  and  an  oc- 
casion for  renewed  congratulations  to  both 
countries. 

This  action,  following  the  initialing  of  the  agree- 
ment in  principle  last  July,1  marks  the  successful 
resolution  of  a  problem  which  has  existed  in  some 
form  for  many  years.  Its  solution  has  been  fa- 
cilitated by  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  between  the  two  countries  which  augurs 
well  for  their  future  relations. 

I  believe  that  the  removal  of  this  deterrent  to 
closer  cooperation  will  open  a  new  approach  to 
peaceful  relations  between  the  Near  Eastern  states 
and  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  cooperation  may  now  develop  fully  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned  and  will 
strengthen  the  stability  and  security  of  the  area. 

Egypt  now  assumes  new  and  fuller  responsibili- 
ties as  the  military  base  in  the  Suez  Canal  Zone 
passes  from  British  to  Egyptian  control.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  in  accepting  these  responsibili- 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  9, 1954,  p.  198. 


The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Egypt, 

Desiring  to  establish  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  on  a  new 
basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  firm  friendship, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 

Her  Majesty's  Forces  shall  be  completely  withdrawn 
from  Egyptian  territory  in  accordance  with  the  Schedule 
set  forth  in  Part  A  of  Annex  I  within  a  period  of  twenty 
months  from  the  date  of  signature  of  the  present  Agree- 
ment. 

Article  2 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  declare  that 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance  signed  in  London  on  the  26th 
of  August  1936,  with  the  Agreed  Minute,  Exchanged 
Notes,  Convention  concerning  the  immunities  and  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  the  British  Forces  in  Egypt  and  all  other 
subsidiary  agreements,  is  terminated. 

Article  3 

Parts  of  the  present  Suez  Canal  Base,  which  are  listed 
in  Appendix  A  to  Annex  II,  shall  be  kept  in  efficient 
working  order  and  capable  of  immediate  use  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  4  of  the  present  agreement. 
To  this  end  they  shall  be  organised  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Annex  II. 

Article  4 

In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  by  an  outside  Power 
on  any  country  which  at  the  date  of  signature  of  the 
present  Agreement  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Joint  De- 
fence between  Arab  League  States,  signed  in  Cairo  on  the 
13th  of  April  1950,  or  on  Turkey,  Egypt  shall  afford  to 
the  United  Kingdom  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  place  the  Base  on  a  war  footing  and  to  operate  it 
effectively.  These  facilities  shall  include  the  use  of  Egyp- 
tian ports  within  the  limits  of  what  is  strictly  indis- 
pensable for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

Article  5 

In  the  event  of  the  return  of  British  Forces  to  the 
Suez  Canal  Base  area  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  4,  these  forces  shall  withdraw  immediately  upon 
the  cessation  of  the  hostilities  referred  to  in  that  Article. 


2  For  texts  of  an  annex  on  withdrawal,  an  annex  on  the 
organization  of  the  Base,  17  exchanges  of  notes,  and  an 
agreed  minute,  see  British  Command  Paper  9298. 
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Article  6 


Article  13 


In  the  event  of  a  threat  of  an  armed  attack  by  an  out- 
side Power  on  any  country  which  at  the  date  of  signature 
of  the  present  Agreement  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Joint 
Defence  between  Arab  League  States  or  on  Turkey,  there 
shall  be  immediate  consultation  between  Egypt  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Article  7 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Egypt  shall  afford 
over-dying,  landing  and  servicing  facilities  for  notified 
flights  of  aircraft  under  Royal  Air  Force  control.  For 
the  clearance  of  any  flights  of  such  aircraft,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Egypt  shall  accord  treatment  no 
less  favourable  than  that  accorded  to  the  aircraft  of  any 
other  foreign  country  with  the  exception  of  States  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Joint  Defence  between  Arab  League 
States.  The  landing  and  servicing  facilities  mentioned 
above  shall  be  afforded  at  Egyptian  Airfields  in  the  Suez 
Canal  Base  area. 

Article  8 

The  two  Contracting  Governments  recognise  that  the 
Suez  Maritime  Canal,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  Egypt, 
Is  a  waterway  economically,  commercially  and  strategi- 
cally of  international  importance,  and  express  the  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  Convention  guaranteeing  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  of  the  Canal  signed  at  Constantinople 
on  the  29th  of  October  1888. 

Article  9 

(a)  The  United  Kingdom  is  accorded  the  right  to 
move  any  British  equipment  into  or  out  of  the  Base  at  its 
discretion. 

(6)  There  shall  be  no  increase  above  the  level  of  sup- 
plies as  agreed  upon  in  Part  C  of  Annex  II  without  the 
consent  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Egypt. 

Article  10 

The  present  Agreement  does  not  affect  and  shall  not  be 
interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  11 

The  Annexes  and  Appendices  to  the  present  Agreement 
shall  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Article  12 

(a)  The  present  Agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for 
'the  period  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  signature. 

(o)  During  the  last  twelve  months  of  that  period  the 
two  Contracting  Governments  shall  consult  together  to 
decide  on  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  upon 
the  termination  of  the  Agreement. 

(c)  Unless  both  the  Contracting  Governments  agree 
upon  any  extension  of  the  Agreement  it  shall  terminate 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  signature  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  take  away  or  dispose 
of  their  property  then  remaining  in  the  Base. 


The  present  Agreement  shall  have  effect  as  though  it 
had  come  into  force  on  the  date  of  signature.  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  in  Cairo  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorised thereto,  have  signed  the  present  Agreement  and 
have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Cairo,  this  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1954,  in 
duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Arabic  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic. 

Anthony  Nutting.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

Ralph  Skbinb  Stevenson.  Abdel  Hakim  Amee. 

E.  R.  Benson.  Abdel  Latif  Baghdadi. 

Salah  Salem. 

Mahmoud  Fawzi. 


U.S.  Aid  to  Viet-Nam 

U.S.  Ambassador  Donald  R.  Heath  on  October 
23  delivered  the  following  message  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Viet-Nam : 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  have  been  following  with  great 
interest  the  course  of  developments  in  Viet-Nam,  particu- 
larly since  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  at  Geneva. 
The  implications  of  the  agreement  concerning  Viet-Nam 
have  caused  grave  concern  regarding  the  future  of  a 
country  temporarily  divided  by  an  artificial  military 
grouping,  weakened  by  a  long  and  exhausting  war  and 
faced  with  enemies  without  and  by  their  subversive  col- 
laborators within. 

Tour  recent  requests  for  aid  to  assist  in  the  formidable 
project  of  the  movement  of  several  hundred  thousand 
loyal  Vietnamese  citizens  away  from  areas  which  are 
passing  under  a  de  facto  rule  and  political  ideology 
which  they  abhor,  are  being  fulfilled.  I  am  glad  that  the 
United  States  is  able  to  assist  in  this  humanitarian 
effort. 

We  have  been  exploring  ways  and  means  to  permit  our 
aid  to  Viet-Nam  to  be  more  effective  and  to  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the 
Government  of  Viet-Nam.  I  am,  accordingly,  instructing 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Viet-Nam  to  examine  with 
you  in  your  capacity  as  Chief  of  Government,  how  an 
intelligent  program  of  American  aid  given  directly  to  your 
Government  can  serve  to  assist  Viet-Nam  in  its  present 
hour  of  trial,  provided  that  your  Government  is  prepared 
to  give  assurances  as  to  the  standards  of  performance 
it  would  be  able  to  maintain  in  the  event  such  aid  were 
supplied. 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Viet-Nam  in  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong, 
viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted  subversion 
or  aggression  through  military  means.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  expects  that  this  aid  will  be  met 
by  performance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam  in  undertaking  needed  reforms.    It  hopes  that  such 
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aid,  combined  with  your  own  continuing  efforts,  will  con- 
tribute effectively  toward  an  independent  Viet-Nam  en- 
dowed with  a  strong  government.  Such  a  government 
would,  I  hope,  be  so  responsive  to  the  nationalist  aspira- 
tions of  its  people,  so  enlightened  in  purpose  and  effective 
in  performance,  that  it  will  be  respected  both  at  home 
and  abroad  and  discourage  any  who  might  wish  to  impose 
a  foreign  ideology  on  your  free  people. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSENHOWEK 

With  reference  to  the  President's  remarks  con- 
cerning the  provision  of  American  aid  directly  to 
the  Vietnamese  Government,  the  decision  was 
announced  in  a  joint  communique  issued  at  Wash- 
ington on  September  29  at  the  end  of  the  U.S.- 
French talks  on  Indochina 1  that  the  channel  for 
French  and  for  United  States  economic  aid,  finan- 
cial support,  and  other  assistance  to  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  would  be  direct  to  each  state. 
It  was  also  announced  that  the  United  States  rep- 
resentatives would  begin  discussions  soon  with  the 
respective  governments  of  the  three  States  regard- 
ing direct  aid. 

United  States  economic  assistance  to  Viet-Nam, 
as  well  as  to  Cambodia  and  Laos,  has  been  pro- 
vided directly  to  these  states  for  some  time. 

United  States  financial  assistance  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  armed  forces  of  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos,  however,  has  until  now  been  provided 
through  the  French  Government.  As  soon  as 
arrangements  can  be  made,  financial  support  for 
the  Vietnamese  National  Army  will  be  provided 
directly  to  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam,  as  will 
be  done  in  the  case  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  decision  to  provide  assistance  through 
direct  channels  conforms  with  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  which  provides  that,  as  far  as  possible,  assist- 
ance furnished  to  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam 
should  be  direct.  It  also  conforms  with  the  pre- 
viously expressed  wishes  of  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, which  signified  its  full  accord  with  the 
decision. 

Relative  to  the  President's  reference  to  United 
States  assistance  in  the  movement  of  Vietnamese 
citizens  from  areas  passing  under  Communist  mil- 
itary control,  the  number  so  far  evacuated,  largely 
through  assistance  provided  to  the  Vietnamese 
Government  by  the  United  States  and  France, 
now  comes  to  over  400,000.     Of  these,  approxi- 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  534. 
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mately  140,000  have  been  evacuated  by  the  U.S. 
Navy.  The  United  States  is  also  assisting  the 
Government  of  Viet-Nam  in  the  resettlement  of 
refugees. 


Settlement  of  Debts  Represented 
by  German  Dollar  Bonds 

Press  release  573  dated  October  12 

The  Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany  an- 
nounced on  October  1  that  the  Combined  Steel 
Group  had  approved  and  issued  an  order  under 
Allied  High  Commission  Law  27  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  debts  represented  by  the  U.  S.  dollar 
bonds  issued  by  the  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  A.G. 
and  one  of  its  subsidiaries. 

The  settlement  will  result  in  transferring  the 
debts  in  the  total  amount  of  approximately  $25 
million  to  nine  of  the  new  companies  which  were 
formed  out  of  the  assets  of  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke 
A.G.,  i.  L. 

There  will  be  no  joint  liability  for  the  new 
debts,  but  the  companies  concerned  will  each  issue 
new  bonds  expressed  in  dollars  to  the  amount  of 
their  liability  and  will  deliver  these  new  bonds  to 
depositories  in  the  United  States,  the  Irving 
Trust  Company  and  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  The  depositories  will  in  turn  issue 
participation  certificates  to  the  holders  of  bonds 
which  have  been  validated  in  accordance  with  the 
validation  law  for  German  foreign  currency 
bonds,  in  exchange  for  the  old  bonds,  giving  each 
such  bondholder  an  undivided  interest  in  the  new 
obligation  held  by  the  depository. 

Since  participation  certificates  will  be  issued 
only  for  validated  bonds,  all  holders  of  old  bonds 
are  urged  to  register  them  for  validation  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  Validation  Board  for  German 
Dollar  Bonds,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  depositories  will  collect  the  interest  due  and 
the  amortization  payments  for  transmittal  to  the , 
holders  of  the  participation  certificates. 

A  guaranty  has  been  given  by  the  Kreditanstalt 
fuer  Wiederaufbau,  Frankfurt/Main,  that  the 
deutschemark  equivalent  of  the  payments  of  in- 
terest and  principal  will  be  forthcoming  on  the 
due  date. 

The  new  obligation  will  bear  interest  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  London  agreement  of  February 
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27,  1953,  and  will  mature  on  January  1,  1968.: 

Claimants  who  do  not  agree  with  this  procedure 

may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Review  as  provided 

for  in  the  Allied  High  Commission  Laws  27  and 


76  within  6  months  of  the  date  of  issue  of  the 
order.  Such  appeals  may  be  addressed  to  the 
board  in  care  of  the  Allied  High  Commission  at 
Bonn,  Germany. 


Some  Problems  of  Charter  Review 


by  David  W.  Wainhouse 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 1 


First,  let  me  commend  your  initiative  in  organ- 
izing this  seminar.  In  meeting  here  today  to 
study  the  problems  of  charter  review,  you  are  an- 
swering the  call  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  con- 
tribute your  views  to  your  Government.  This  is 
a  great  tribute  to  the  working  of  responsible 
American  democracy. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  in  1945  have  not 
forgotten  the  warmth  of  your  hospitality  and  the 
beauty  of  your  city.  Your  consideration  of  the 
many  problems  of  charter  review  should  be  espe- 
cially well  informed  because  so  many  of  you  were 
able  to  observe  at  close  hand  the  birth  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Secretary  Dulles,  as  you  know,  has  already 
stated  that  he  favors  the  holding  of  a  review  con- 
ference. If  the  General  Assembly  next  fall  votes 
in  favor  of  holding  the  conference,  as  is  expected, 
it  will  presumably  take  place  either  in  1956  or  at 
least  by  1957. 

Meanwhile,  the  task  of  preparation  has  been 
undertaken.  The  Secretary  has  called  upon  the 
American  public  to  help  develop  the  position 
which  the  United  States  should  take  at  the  review 
conference.  This  in  itself  is  an  historic  step  in 
foreign  affairs.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  regarded  as  the 
domain  of  a  privileged  few.    Now  it  is  becoming 

1  Address  made  before  the  Bay  Area  Citizens  Committee 
for  U.N.  Charter  Review,  San  Francisco  State  College, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Oct.  23  (press  release  596  dated 
Oct.  21). 


more  and  more  responsive  to  public  opinion.  For- 
eign policy  in  our  country  is  just  as  effective  as 
the  public  opinion  which  supports  it.  We  cannot 
and  do  not  expect  support  in  such  a  far-reaching 
area  as  charter  review  without  an  informed  public 
opinion.    That  is  the  way  our  democracy  works. 

We  are  not  convinced  by  arguments  that  the 
subject  matter  is  too  technical  or  too  controversial 
for  the  American  public.  We  believe  that,  just 
because  it  is  technical  and  controversial,  it  should 
be  discussed  as  widely  and  fully  as  possible.  In 
our  society  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  debate  an 
issue  without  settling  it  than  to  settle  an  issue 
without  debating  it.  The  American  people  today 
are  debating  issues  of  foreign  policy  and,  more 
than  they  realize,  are  helping  to  condition  foreign 
policy  through  their  debates.  Policy  makers  in 
the  Government  are  in  a  better  position  than  ever 
before  to  assess  and  give  weight  to  public  opinion 
in  their  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  these  problems. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  preparations  for  the 
review  conference  are  moving  ahead  on  many 
fronts.  As  the  result  of  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  last  year,2  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  is  now  preparing  important 
background  documentation  in  connection  with  the 
charter  review  conference.  This  will  include  the 
publication  of  some  unpublished  documents  of 
the  original  San  Francisco  Conference  in  1945,  a 
survey  of  present  duties  of  United  Nations  organs, 


2  For  text  of  resolution  ( A/Resolution /133  dated  Nov. 
28,  1953),  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1953,  p.  909. 
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and  a  detailed  index  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference documents.  This  preparatory  work  can 
give  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  a  general 
idea  of  the  practical  adjustments  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  made  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  charter.  It  can  show  to  what 
extent  the  charter  has  adaptability  and  capacity 
for  development  as  a  constitutional  instrument. 
It  should  help  clarify  where  the  imperfections  of 
the  charter  are.  And  it  should  show  what  de- 
ficiencies in  the  charter  can  be  corrected  either  by 
changes  in  the  charter  or  in  the  rules  of  procedure. 

The  policies  which  the  United  States  will  follow 
at  the  conference  will  be  determined  after  the 
democratic  consensus  in  this  country,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier,  has  made  itself  felt  on  the  im- 
portant problems.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means  in  developing  this  consensus  has  been  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Kelations 
Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  Wiley.  Under  its 
able  Chief  of  Staff,  Dr.  Francis  Wilcox,  it  has 
already  completed  four  excellent  studies — on  the 
veto,  the  development  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, membership,  and  representation  and  voting 
in  the  General  Assembly.3  These  are  required 
reading  for  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  of 
charter  review. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  itself  has  been  tap- 
ping the  grass  roots  of  public  opinion  by  holding 
hearings  in  many  States  and  areas  throughout  the 
United  States.  Hearings  have  already  been  held 
in  Akron,  Milwaukee,  Greensboro,  Louisville,  Des 
Moines,  and  Minneapolis.4    Others  are  scheduled 


*  The  first  four  studies  are :  The  Problem  of  the  Veto  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  (Feb.  19,  1954) ; 
How  the  United  Nations  Charter  Has  Developed  (May 
18,  1954)  ;  The  Problem  of  Membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions (May  21,  1954)  ;  and  Representation  and  Voting  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  (September  1954). 
A  fifth  study  has  now  been  published :  Pacific  Settlement 
of  Disputes  in  the  United  Nations  (Oct.  17,  1954). 

*  Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter:  Hearing  Before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  Proposals  To  Amend  or  Otherwise  Modify  Exist- 
ing International  Peace  and  Security  Organizations,  In- 
cluding the  United  Nations.  Part  1 :  Testimony  of  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  TJ.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  Jan.  18  and 
Mar.  3,  1954 ;  Part  2 :  Akron,  Ohio,  Feb.  12,  1954 ;  Part  3 : 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  10, 1954 ;  Part  4 :  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
May  15, 1954 ;  Part  5 :  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  7, 1954 ;  Part  6 : 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  19,  1954;  Part  7,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  July  10,  1954. 


during  the  coming  months,  and  I  understand  that 
one  will  be  held  here  in  San  Francisco.  The  Sub- 
committee has  already  published  some  900  pages  of 
these  hearings.  They  reflect  a  surprising  amount 
of  local  interest  in  the  subject  in  these  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  United  States.  Everyone 
has  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views.  Many 
divergent  viewpoints  are  expressed.  When  the 
Subcommittee  finishes  its  hearings  and  studies, 
its  report  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 

The  work  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  is  being 
supplemented  by  that  of  private  organizations, 
such  as  the  Brookings  Institution  and  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace.  These 
are  supporting,  or  are  themselves  preparing, 
serious  and  detailed  studies  and  are  holding  sem- 
inars with  a  view  to  placing  their  findings  at  the 
disposal  of  our  Government.  The  Department  of 
State  is  also  preparing  detailed  studies  of  the 
problems  which  relate  to  charter  review.  Thus, 
with  an  enlightened  and  informed  public  opinion, 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  the  studies  of  the  pri- 
vate organizations,  we  expect  that  sometime  late 
in  1955  we  will  be  ready  to  consult  in  detail  on  our 
specific  proposals  with  our  free  world  allies. 

Charter  review  is  basically  a  political  problem. 
It  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  existing 
relations  among  states  and  the  demands  of  the 
world  situation  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of 
United  States  interests  but  also  of  the  parallel  in- 
terests of  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  The  United 
Nations  is  a  voluntary  association  of  sovereign 
states.  It  depends  on  the  free  cooperation  of  its 
members  for  implementation  of  its  decisions.  Care 
must  therefore  be  taken  at  a  review  conference  to 
avoid  action  which  would  jeopardize  this  cooper- 
ation and  to  assure  that  the  decisions  reached  will 
contribute  to,  rather  than  detract  from,  the  free 
world's  sense  of  common  interest.  If  the  charter 
review  conference  is  to  succeed  as  an  instrument 
for  strengthening  the  United  Nations,  it  can  only 
do  so  if  the  views  of  other  members  of  the  free 
world  are  taken  fully  into  account.  As  Secretary 
Dulles  has  aptly  put  it : 

.  .  .  while  a  charter  review  conference  should  be  wel- 
comed as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  United  Nations, 
difference  of  opinion  about  how  to  do  this  should  not  then 
be  pressed  to  a  point  such  that  the  review  conference 
would  result  in  undermining  the  United  Nations  or  dls- 
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rupting  it.    The  United  Nations  as  it  is,  is  better  than 
no  United  Nations  at  all.8 


Scope  of  Review 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  what  the  scope 
of  charter  review  should  be.  Should  charter  re- 
view be  approached  with  the  thought  of  doing  very 
little  or  very  much  by  way  of  changing  the  United 
Nations  ? 

Anyone  is,  of  course,  free  to  suggest  any  pro- 
posal no  matter  how  extreme.  We  know  that  there 
are  those  who  feel  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  to  fulfill  all  their  earlier  hopes  derives 
from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  They 
advocate  its  transformation  from  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  sovereign  states  into  some  sort  of 
superstate.  At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who 
are  basically  skeptical  of  all  worldwide  efforts  to- 
ward international  cooperation.  They  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  withdraw  from  the 
United  Nations.  Still  others  would  like  to  see  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  its  satellites  expelled  and  the 
United  Nations  turned  into  a  closely  knit  military 
alliance. 

While,  as  I  say,  these  advocates  are  entitled  to 
express  their  opinion,  we  have  already  found  it 
helpful  to  think  in  terms  of  excluding  such  pro- 
posals from  the  proper  scope  of  charter  review. 
We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  such  review  is  to 
strengthen  the  existing  organization,  not  to  de- 
stroy it  or  completely  change  its  character.  To  try 
to  write  a  completely  new  charter  would,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  put  it,  "open  a  Pandora's 
box."  The  chances  of  bringing  together  in  a  new 
organization  anything  approaching  the  present 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  would  not  be 
good. 

We  have  made  it  clear  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  we  favor  review  of  the  charter  and  not  neces- 
sarily revision.  As  our  representative  expressed 
it,  "We  do  not  know  now  whether  changes  in  the 
Charter  will  be  desirable  or  possible.  .  .  ."  Other 
pountries  also  have  seen  the  question  as  one  of  hold- 
ing a  general  conference  to  survey  the  charter  in 
;he  light  of  the  United  Nations  experience  since 
1945 — to  look  it  over,  without  any  advance  com- 
nitments  or  preconceived  notions  favoring  amend- 
xient.  This  is  still  our  basic  approach  to  the  prob- 
em  of  charter  review.    We  reject  the  viewpoint 


5  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1, 1954,  p.  172. 
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of  the  Soviet  bloc,  which  has  opposed  even  dis- 
cussion of  charter  review,  misconstruing  it  as  a 
campaign  to  amend  the  charter,  and  to  amend  it 
in  one  particular — by  eliminating  the  veto. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  taken  on  what  amend- 
ments to  the  charter,  if  any,  the  United  States 
should  advocate.  The  past  9  years'  experience  in 
the  United  Nations  points  to  certain  major  ques- 
tions as  likely  to  arise  at  any  review  conference. 
Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  these  ques- 
tions in  the  hope  that  you  might  find  it  useful  in 
the  course  of  your  discussions  today. 

1.  Membership 

One  of  these  questions  is  the  scope  of  the  United 
Nations  membership.  Nine  years  ago  the  United 
Nations  was  in  a  sense  much  more  nearly  universal 
than  it  is  now.  Since  1945,  many  new  nations 
have  come  into  being.  A  number  of  the  ex-enemy 
states,  excluded  from  original  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  are  again  becoming  accepted 
members  of  the  world  community.  There  are  now 
19  applicants  for  United  Nations  membership. 
Fourteen  of  these  would  have  become  members 
save  for  the  Soviet  veto.  The  other  five — spon- 
sored by  the  Soviet  Union — have  never  received  a 
majority  vote  since  it  has  not  been  thought  they 
met  the  charter  qualifications  for  membership. 
This  impasse  with  respect  to  new  members  has 
caused  growing  concern. 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  make  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  as  nearly  universal  as  possible, 
always  remembering,  of  course,  that  there  are  some 
countries  that  still  completely  disregard  accepted 
standards  of  international  conduct  ?  Does  article 
4  of  the  charter,  which  speaks  of  "peace-loving 
states"  who  are  "able  and  willing"  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  charter,  set  forth  the  proper 
criteria  for  membership  ?  Should  the  veto  on  the 
admission  of  new  members  be  eliminated?  You 
will  recall  that  the  Vandenberg  Resolution  of 
June  11,  1948,  recommended  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment among  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  to  remove  the  veto  in  this  respect, 
but  there  has  never  been  such  voluntary  agreement. 

2.  Security 

It  is  all  too  apparent  that  the  Security  Council 
has  been  unable  in  this  sharply  divided  world  to 
exercise  its  "primary  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security."  Are 
there  any  feasible  charter  changes  that  would  en- 
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able the  Council  to  discharge  more  effectively  this 
responsibility  ?  Or  should  we  rely  on  alternative 
arrangements?  For  example,  could  the  charter 
provisions  for  membership  and  voting  in  the  Coun- 
cil be  improved? 

It  is  theoretically  possible  to  propose  changes, 
including  additions,  in  the  membership  of  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.  But 
such  proposals,  even  if  they  are  not  vetoed  by  one 
of  the  present  permanent  members,  do  not  affect 
the  heart  of  the  problem — that  the  Soviet  abuse  of 
the  veto  has  seriously  impaired  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  the  security  field. 

Perhaps  some  progress  can  be  made  in  limiting 
the  area  of  political  problems  subject  to  the  veto. 
For  example,  should  the  veto  be  removed  from 
the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  under  chapter  6 
of  the  charter?  This  was  also  recommended  by 
the  Vandenberg  Resolution,  but  no  success  has  yet 
been  achieved  in  that  direction.  Should  we,  then, 
leave  the  Security  Council  unchanged  and  con- 
centrate instead  on  carrying  forward  the  line  of 
development  begun  in  1950  with  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace  Resolution"?  This  would  mean  assigning 
greater  responsibility  in  the  security  field  to  the 
General  Assembly,  where  there  is  no  veto.  Or,  in 
the  present  world  situation,  might  we  consider 
leaving  primary  responsibility  for  security  to  col- 
lective arrangements  and  regional  organizations 
authorized  by  articles  51  and  52  of  the  charter? 

3.  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  has  not  only  grown  in 
importance  in  the  field  of  security;  it  has  given 
increasing  attention  to  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems and  to  highly  charged  "colonial"  issues.  In 
view  of  these  developments,  should  there  be  some 
type  of  weighted  voting  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, reflecting  the  capacity  of  members  to  assume 
economic  and  military  responsibilities  ? 

Many  suggestions  have  already  been  put  for- 
ward in  the  search  for  a  system  which  would  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
take  action  in  security  matters,  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  members  against  irresponsible  ac- 
tion in  other  fields.  Some  formulae  are  based 
on  population,  some  on  wealth,  some  on  area,  some 
on  ingenious  combinations  of  many  criteria.  It 
is  important  to  study  all  of  these  very  carefully. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  this  is  not  a 
theoretical  exercise  but  a  realistic  attempt  to  im- 
prove what  we  now  have.:    In  the  last  analysis, 


what  we  must  decide  is  whether  any  new  proposal 
would  be  clearly  superior  to  the  present  system  of 
one  vote  per  state  with  the  requirement  in  article  18 
of  the  charter  that  decisions  on  important  ques- 
tions receive  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  weighted  voting, 
should  there  be  some  reallocation  of  functions  as 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  enable 
the  United  Nations  to  function  more  effectively? 
The  magnitude  of  the  program  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields,  as  well  as  its  importance  in 
strengthening  the  free  world,  points  also  to  a  re- 
examination of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  Nations  itself  and  the  specialized  agencies 
to  see  whether  any  greater  integration  would  con- 
tribute to  the  efficient  operation  of  this  program. 

4.  Domestic  Jurisdiction 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
United  Nations  for  states  whose  sympathies  are 
aroused  by  conditions  outside  their  own  bounda- 
ries to  bring  these  conditions  to  the  attention  of  the 
organization.  The  current  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  for  example,  has  under  consideration 
such  problems  as  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Cyprus,  and 
Western  New  Guinea.  This  tendency  has  given 
rise  to  questions  and  in  some  cases  has  engendered 
great  apprehension  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  article  2  (7)  of  the  charter,  which  stipulates 
that  the  United  Nations  shall  not  intervene  in 
matters  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  state.  It  may  be  asked,  therefore, 
whether  article  2(7)  adequately  delimits  the  com- 
petence of  the  United  Nations.  Or,  should  a  more 
precise  line  be  drawn  between  the  common  inter- 
ests within  the  scope  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
individual  interests  that  remain  the  exclusive  con- 
cern of  a  member  state? 

5.  Armaments 

The  framers  of  the  charter  were  determined  "to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war."  But  the  question  of  regulation  of  arma-, 
ments  did  not  receive  particular  emphasis  in  the 
writing  of  the  charter.  One  can  only  speculate 
whether  the  framers  of  the  charter  would  have 
given  more  attention  to  disarmament  if  they  had 
known  that  within  3  weeks  of  the  signing  of  the 
charter  the  first  successful  atomic  explosion  would 
take  place.  The  awful  destructiveness  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  basic  split  between  the  Soviet 
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bloc  and  the  free  world  have  since  heavily  under- 
scored the  need  for  finding  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. Much  effort  therefore  has  been  and  is  being 
spent  by  the  United  Nations  on  this  compelling 
subject. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky *s  speech  to  the  General  Assembly 
last  month  gave  some  slight  hope  that  Soviet  pol- 
icy, which  has  thus  far  been  responsible  for  lack 
of  progress,  might — I  repeat,  might — be  changing 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  constructive  approach 
to  a  comprehensive  disarmament  system  under  ef- 
fective safeguards.  The  discussions  in  Commit- 
tee I  during  the  last  few  weeks  have  not  given  a 
feeling  of  encouragement,  but  you  may  be  sure 
that  we  and  our  allies  will  leave  no  avenue  un- 
explored in  seeking  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
on  this  crucial  question.  If  it  turns  out  that  Soviet 
policy  still  blocks  progress  toward  disarmament, 
the  question  will  remain  whether  anything  was 
omitted  from  the  United  Nations  basic  structure 
that,  if  added  now,  might  assist  our  continuing 
effort  to  reach  general  agreement  on  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  safeguarded  arms  regulation  and 
reduction. 

6.  International  Law 

We  would  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  so  far  too 
little  progress  has  been  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  advancement  of  international  law. 
The  difficulty  is  not  too  hard  to  find.  With  one- 
third  of  the  world's  population  ruled  by  those  who 
do  not  recognize  any  moral  law  and  look  upon 
law  as  another  means  wi"»3reby  those  in  power 
destroy  their  enemies,  we  can  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  in  expanding  the  scope  of 
international  law. 

Secretary  Dulles  has  asked  whether  the  charter 
provisions  are  adequate  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  law  as  an  accepted  standard  of  international 
conduct.  The  question  which  will  confront  the 
review  conference  is  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
present  United  Nations  activities  in  the  field  of 
codification  and  development  of  international  law. 
What  can  be  done  to  make  the  actions  of  nations 
more  orderly  ?  Should  efforts  to  prepare  codes  of 
international  law  be  pressed  ?  Should  other  coun- 
tries which  have  not  already  done  so  be  encour- 
aged to  make  declarations  accepting  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  code?  Should  there  be  estab- 
lished, as  suggested  by  some  members  of  the  bar 
and  writers  on  international  law,  regional  inter- 
national tribunals  with  jurisdiction  of  private  in- 


ternational claims  cases  submitted  by  one  govern- 
ment against  another  when  negotiation  has  been 
unfruitful  ? 


The  Case  for  Charter  Review 

I  have  reviewed  for  you  some  of  the  issues  which 
need  to  be  discussed  and  on  which  we  need  advice. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  discouraged  if  you  find  that 
it  is  hard  to  answer  one  question  without  raising 
others  equally  difficult.  We  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  going  through  that  process  ourselves. 

The  case  for  charter  review  is  a  strong  one. 
Here  in  San  Francisco  in  1945  many  states  ac- 
cepted charter  provisions  to  which  they  strongly 
objected  on  the  understanding  that  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  to  review  these  provisions  at 
the  end  of  10  years.  It  is  only  fair  that  this  op- 
portunity be  provided  them. 

Charter  review  can  in  addition  be  the  means  to 
achieve  a  real  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations. 
Let  us  not  be  deterred  by  the  presence  of  the  veto 
to  block  any  proposal  for  charter  amendment. 
We  know  the  Soviets  can  veto  such  proposals,  but 
we  do  not  propose  to  do  their  negotiating  for  them 
in  advance. 

Charter  review  should  bring  about  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  potentialities  of  the  charter. 
That  the  charter  is  a  document  capable  of  growth 
can  be  seen  from  the  dramatic  transformation 
which  has  made  the  General  Assembly  the  de- 
cisively important  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  should  present  a  clearer  realization  of  the  de- 
velopment within  the  charter  framework  that  has 
already  taken  place  in  order  to  meet  a  world  situ- 
ation not  foreseen  in  1945.  Such  a  reappraisal 
could  also  serve  to  develop  improved  practices 
under  the  charter. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
review  conference  does  have  its  dangers.  The 
United  Nations  was  never  more  "sheer  necessity," 
as  President  Eisenhower  described  it,  than  it  is 
now.  It  remains  what  the  President  has  called 
"man's  best  organized  hope  to  substitute  the  con- 
ference table  for  the  battlefield."  We  recognize 
that  calling  the  review  conference  might  arouse 
false  hopes  and  might  stimulate  efforts  to  rewrite 
the  charter  which  could  seriously  endanger  the 
United  Nations.  We  are  determined  to  avoid 
these  pitfalls,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  from  the 
charter  review  conference  there  will  result  the 
stronger  United  Nations  we  seek. 
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We  are  glad  that  you  will  be  thinking  these 
problems  of  charter  review  through  with  us. 
Working  together  we  can  in  the  best  democratic 


tradition  strengthen  immeasurably  the  cause  of 
peace,  justice,  and  security  for  Americans  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


International  Cooperation  in  Developing  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 


Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


Almost  11  months  ago  many  of  us  in  this  build- 
ing heard  a  speech  by  President  Eisenhower,2 
who  had  flown  here  directly  from  a  conference  in 
Bermuda.  His  speech  addressed  itself  to  the  over- 
whelming problems  which  then  confronted  the 
whole  world,  and  still  confront  it  today. 

One  problem  was  the  danger  of  atomic  war — 
wherein  one  nation  could,  by  surprise  attack,  in- 
flict grievous  atomic  damage  on  the  United  States 
and  in  return  receive  atomic  retaliation  of  fear- 
some proportions,  leaving  a  ruin  of  mangled 
bodies,  cultures,  and  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems after  the  atomic  dust  had  settled. 

President  Eisenhower  knew,  and  said,  that 
merely  to  present  the  threat  and  to  promise  re- 
taliation was  neither  an  adequate  nor  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  feelings  or  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  name  of  the  human  race,  in  the 
name  of  civilization,  in  the  name  of  truly  peaceful 
purpose,  there  had  to  be  the  promise  of  something 
more  than  earth-shattering  explosions.  The  Pres- 
ident knew,  and  said,  that  such  a  speech  had  better 
be  left  unspoken  unless  he  could  add  a  message  of 
peaceful  hope. 

In  considering  how  best  to  present  his  message 
of  hope,  he  was  faced  with  a  historical  fact  of 
controlling  significance :  the  years-long,  stubborn 
problem  of  negotiating  a  system  for  reduction  and 
control  of  armaments  and  for  the  effective  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.     Seven  years  of  debate 


1  Made   in   Committee   I    (Political   and    Security) 
Nov.  5  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2000). 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 
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and  negotiations  had  failed  to  bring  the  world 
closer  to  this  goal. 

The  President,  therefore,  decided  that  to  make 
a  proposal  which  would  be  wholly  within  the 
framework  of  the  trying  debates  of  the  past 
would  not  be  considered,  by  you  or  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  an  act  of  hopeful  sincerity  promising 
early  progress.  He  wanted  to  make  an  offer 
removed  from  the  aura  of  past  dejection  and  fail- 
ure; he  wanted  to  make  an  offer  whose  outstand- 
ing and  unmistakable  characteristic  was  that  it 
was  feasible — that  it  was  doable — that  men  and 
nations  of  good  will  and  peaceful  purpose  could 
accept  easily,  and  without  having  to  lose  face  by 
having  to  reverse  previously  stated  positions. 

And  so,  on  December  8,  1953,  standing  in  the 
great  hall  upstairs  and  before  this  great  Assembly, 
President  Eisenhower  said : 

I  therefore  make  the  following  proposals : 

The  Governments  principally  involved,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  elementary  prudence,  to  begin  now  and 
continue  to  make  joint  contributions  from  their  stockpiles 
of  normal  uranium  and  fissionable  materials  to  an  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency.  We  would  expect 
that  such  an  agency  would  be  set  up  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  ratios  of  contributions,  the  procedures  and  other 
details  would  properly  be  within  the  scope  of  the  "private 
conversations"  I  have  referred  to  earlier. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  undertake  these 
explorations  in  good  faith.  Any  partner  of  the  United 
States  acting  in  the  same  good  faith  will  find  the  United 
States  a  not  unreasonable  or  ungenerous  associate. 

Undoubtedly  initial  and  early  contributions  to  this 
plan  would  be  small  in  quantity.  However,  the  proposal 
has  the  great  virtue  that  it  can  be  undertaken  without 
the  irritations  and  mutual   suspicions  incident  to  any 
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attempt   to  set   up   a    completely    acceptable   system   of 
worldwide  inspection  and  control. 

The  President  described  the  main  purpose  of  the 
new  international  agency  in  these  words :  "to  de- 
vise methods  whereby  this  fissionable  material 
would  be  allocated  to  serve  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  mankind."  He  mentioned  specifically  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  medicine,  and  electric  power. 
Then  he  added : 

The  United  States  would  be  more  than  willing — it 
would  be  proud  to  take  up  with  others  "principally  in- 
volved" the  development  of  plans  whereby  such  peaceful 
use  of  atomic  energy  would  be  expedited. 

Of  those  "principally  involved"  the  Soviet  Union  must, 
of  course,  be  one. 

The  President  wished  to  take  every  precaution 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  Soviet  Government 
would  take  this  proposal  at  its  serious,  sincere, 
long-term  face  value  and  not  interpret  it  as  a 
short-term  propaganda  trick. 

To  insure  this,  he  did  two  things.  First,  our 
Ambassador  in  Moscow  was  instructed  to  advise 
Mr.  Molotov,  in  advance  of  the  delivery  of  the 
speech,  that  it  would  contain  material  of  serious 
import  and  that  we  wished  the  Soviet  Government 
so  to  consider  it.  Besides,  after  the  speech  was 
made,  and  awaiting  an  initiative  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  hold  private  conversations,  all  indi- 
viduals and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment were  instructed  to  remain  silent  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposal  and  to  confine  themselves,  if 
the  need  for  explanation  arose,  to  a  simple  reitera- 
tion of  the  President's  own  text  and  the  statement 
that  we  were  awaiting  word  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  President's  second  concern  had  to  do  with 
this  very  body — the  United  Nations.  When  he 
received  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold's  invi- 
tation to  address  you,  he  chose  to  make  his  pro- 
posal before  this  body,  and  no  other,  because  he 
wished  the  world  to  know  that,  in  this  overwhelm- 
ingly important  matter,  he  turned  to  the  United 
Nations  as  the  international  organism  most  appro- 
priate both  to  hear  the  original  enunciation  of  the 
■proposal  and  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  the  plan. 

j  Sequel  of  the  President's  Proposal 

You  all  know  the  positive  and  hopeful  response 
which  greeted  the  President's  proposal  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  response  has  greatly 
heartened  the  United  States  in  its  work  with  other 
states  in  developing  a  plan  of  action. 


You  know,  too,  that  there  was  one  disappoint- 
ment— a  rejection  by  the  U.S.S.R  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  until  the  United  States  would 
agree  to  an  unconditional  and  unsafeguarded  ban 
on  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.  The  story  of  that 
is  contained  in  a  United  Nations  document  which 
is  before  you,  Document  A/2738  of  27  September 
1954. 3  Beginning  on  April  27  and  continuing 
throughout  this  exchange  of  notes,  the  Soviet 
Union  insisted  that  our  new  hope  be  shackled  to 
the  long  debates  of  the  past,  where  the  difficulties 
of  even  the  smallest  progress  had  been  so  amply 
demonstrated. 

True  enough,  the  Soviet  Union  told  us  in  a 
note  delivered  on  September  22,  1954 4 — the  day 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  made  his  opening 
address  to  the  General  Assembly — that  it  was  keep- 
ing the  door  open  a  tiny  crack.  Actually  the 
door  had  been  thrown  wide  open  on  December  8, 
1953,  by  the  United  States  and  has  been  kept  wide 
open  by  the  United  States  ever  since.  The  door  is 
still  open. 

On  learning  of  the  essentially  negative  Soviet 
attitude,  the  United  States  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
ceeding with  conversations  with  other  states — con- 
versations whose  initiation  had  awaited  only  a 
clear  expression  of  the  Soviet  position.  The  states 
with  which  we  have  been  conferring  are  those 
which  have  either  developed  raw  material  re- 
sources or  advanced  atomic  energy  programs  and 
are  engaged  in  developing  this  great  force — 
namely,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
Portugal.  It  is  significant  that  all  of  us  agreed 
that,  despite  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
participate,  we  should  move  ahead  with  formation 
of  the  agency.  Our  discussions  have  made  some 
progress,  as  we  shall  later  point  out. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  spoke  to  this  Assembly  last  Septem- 
ber 23d  and  said : 

The  United  States  is  determined  that  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposal  shall  not  languish  until  it  dies.  It  will 
be  nurtured  and  developed.  We  shall  press  on  in  close 
partnership  with  those  nations  which,  inspired  by  the 
ideals  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  can  make  this  great 
new  force  a  tool  of  the  humanitarian  and  of  the  states- 
man, and  not  merely  a  fearsome  addition  to  the  arsenal 
of  war. 

The  United  States  is  proposing  an  agenda  item  which 


3  See  also  Hid.,  Oct.  4, 1954,  p.  478. 
1  Ibid.,  p.  486. 
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will  enable  us  to  report  on  our  efforts  to  explore  and  de- 
velop the  vast  possibilities  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  These  efforts  have  been  and  will  be  directed  pri- 
marily toward  the  following  ends : 

(1)  The  creation  of  an  international  agency,  whose 
initial  membership  will  include  nations  from  all  regions 
of  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that  such  an  agency  will  start 
its  work  as  early  as  next  year. 

(2)  The  calling  of  an  international  scientific  confer- 
ence to  consider  this  whole  vast  subject,  to  meet  in  the 
spring  of  1955,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

(3)  The  opening  early  next  year,  in  the  United  States, 
of  a  reactor  training  school  where  students  from  abroad 
may  learn  the  working  principles  of  atomic  energy  with 
specific  regard  to  its  peacetime  uses. 

(4)  An  invitation  to  a  substantial  number  of  medical 
and  surgical  experts  from  abroad  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  our  cancer  hospitals — in  which  atomic  energy 
techniques  are  among  the  most  hopeful  approaches  to 
controlling  this  menace  to  mankind. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  our  plan- 
ning excludes  no  nation  from  participation  in  this  great 
venture. 

Just  this  past  Wednesday,  November  3,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  announced  that  the  United 
States  had  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
"Washington  a  reply  to  the  Soviet  note  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  and  that  the  President  hoped  that  this 
would  start  a  new  phase  in  the  U.S.-Soviet  ne- 
gotiations which  might  be  more  fruitful  than  the 
past  efforts.  The  President  reiterated,  however, 
that  the  United  States  is  determined  to  proceed 
with  likeminded  states  in  establishing  an  inter- 
national agency  to  make  this  great  power  avail- 
able to  mankind  generally  as  a  boon  which  would 
benefit  us  all. 

This  is  the  history,  briefly  told,  of  the  first  year 
of  efforts  to  create  an  international  organization 
to  insure  world  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  the  atom.  The  thought  that  has  governed  all 
our  suggestions  is  that  what  we  propose  to  do  is 
feasible — is  doable. 

However,  before  we  probe  the  future  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  this  field,  let  us  see  where 
we  stand  today ;  let  us  review  briefly  the  scientific 
developments  that  have  brought  us  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  atomic  age. 

The  Threshold  of  the  Atomic  Age 

This  moment  of  our  discussion  is  a  moment  of 
excitement  and  challenge  in  the  science  and  art  of 
the  atom.  We  in  this  hall  are  dealing  with  some- 
thing more  than  the  resolutions  and  amendments 
and  forms  of  organization  which  are  the  tools  of 


our  diplomatic  trade.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  force,  the  mastery  of  a  force,. 
whose  gigantic  power  of  destruction  is  exceeded 
only  by  its  power  for  human  good. 

Even  we,  as  laymen,  are  aware  of  the  thrilling 
sense  of  discovery  in  the  minds  of  the  scientists  who 
have  been  able  to  put  this  gift  in  our  hands.  If 
we  can  share  that  sense  of  discovery,  then  we  may 
hope  that  our  diplomatic  progress  will  be  a  worthy 
match  for  the  physical  progress  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  most  adventurous  scientific 
minds  of  our  century. 

A  few  key  facts  of  that  atomic  progress  show 
clearly  that  we  have  already  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  peaceful  atomic  age.  The  summary  which 
follows  herewith  will  not  touch  on  the  achieve- 
ments in  other  countries,  which  are  equally  prom- 
ising and  of  which  we  shall  doubtless  hear  more 
in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  a  whole  range  of  atomic 
discoveries.  Of  all  these  discoveries,  one  of  the 
most  advanced  for  human  benefit  today  stems  from 
the  use  of  the  radioactive  isotope.  Many  elements 
long  known  to  physics,  such  as  gold,  cobalt,  and 
carbon,  can  be  changed  in  atomic  reactors  into  new 
versions  of  themselves — radiogold,  radiocobalt, 
radiocarbon,  and  so  forth.  A  change  in  their 
atomic  structure  makes  them  give  off  rays.  These 
rays  have  two  main  uses.  They  can  bring  about 
changes  in  living  things.  And  they  can  be  used 
as  tracers,  giving  off  signals  to  detection  machines, 
to  control  the  intricate  processes  of  industry  or  to 
reveal  new  facts  about  the  growth  and  diseases  of 
plants  and  human  beings  that  had  never  before 
been  known  to  man. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how  these  isotopes 
have  already  been  applied  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  are  already  well  known  to  techni- 
cians in  other  countries. 

First,  consider  the  changing  of  living  things  by 
radiation. 

In  treatment  of  cancer,  radioactive  cobalt  and 
other  elements  have  brought  great  progress  in  the 
killing  of  cancerous  cells,  far  more  effectively  than 
the  old  X-ray  machines. 

Radiation  has  made  it  possible  to  preserve  and 
store  food  without  spoiling  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring. 

In  the  development  of  new  agricultural  strains, 
radiation  has  been  used  to  speed  up  many  times 
over  the  genetic  mutations  from  which  new  and 
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Draft  Resolution  on  Atomic  Energy  Plan  ' 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.105  dated  November  6 

The  General  Assembly, 

Believing  that  the  benefits  arising  from  the  mo- 
mentous discovery  of  atomic  energy  should  be  placed 
at  the  service  of  mankind, 

Hoping  that  international  co-operation  in  develop- 
ing and  expanding  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
will  assist  in  lifting  the  burdens  of  hunger,  poverty 
and  disease, 

Believing  also  that  all  nations  should  co-operate  in 
promoting  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the 
realm  of  nuclear  technology  for  peaceful  ends, 

A.  Concerning  an  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency 

Recalling  the  initiative  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  embodied  in  his  address  of  December 
8,  1953, 

Noting  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the 
establishment  as  quickly  as  possible  of  an  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  facilitate  the  use 
by  the  entire  world  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes,  and  to  encourage  international  co-opera- 
tion in  the  further  development  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  atomic  energy  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 

1.  Suggests  that,  once  the  Agency  is  established, 
it  negotiate  an  appropriate  form  of  agreement  with 
the  United  Nations,  similar  to  those  of  the  special- 
ized agencies ; 

2.  Transmits  to  the  States  participating  in  the 
creation  of  the  Agency,  for  their  careful  considera- 
tion, the  record  of  the  discussion  of  this  item  at  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly ; 

3.  Suggests  that  members  of  the  United  Nations 
be  informed  as  progress  is  achieved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agency ; 

B.  Concerning  the  International  Conference  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 


1  Sponsored  by  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
and  United  States. 


1.  Declares  the  interest  and  concern  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  helping  in  every  feasible  way  to 
promote  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy ; 

2.  Decides  that  an  international  technical  confer- 
ence should  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  explore  means  of  developing  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  through  interna- 
tional co-operation  and,  in  particular,  to  study  the 
development  of  atomic  power  and  to  consider  other 
technical  areas — such  as  biology,  medicine,  radia- 
tion protection  and  fundamental  science — in  which 
international  co-operation  might  most  effectively  be 
accomplished ; 

3.  Invites  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  the  specialized  agencies  to  participate 
in  the  conference  and  to  include  among  their  repre- 
sentatives individual  experts  competent  in  the 
atomic  energy  field ; 

4.  Suggests  that  the  international  conference 
should  be  held  no  later  than  August  1955  at  a  place 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary-General  and  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  provided  for  in  paragraph 
5; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  a  small  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  

to  issue  invitations  to  this  conference,  to  prepare 
and  circulate  to  all  invitees  a  detailed  agenda,  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  staff  and  services ; 

6.  Suggests  to  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  that,  in  making  plans  for  the 
international  conference,  they  consult  with  com- 
petent specialized  agencies,  in  particular  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  and  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  ; 

7.  Invites  the  interested  specialized  agencies  to 
designate  persons  to  represent  them  at  the  con- 
ference ; 

8.  Requests  that  the  Secretary-General  circulate 
for  information  a  report  on  this  conference  to  all 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  other  Gov- 
ernments and  specialized  agencies  participating  in 
the  conference. 


better  strains  are  derived — strains  which  resist 
disease  and  produce  better  foods  and  fibers  in 
greater  abundance. 

Second,  consider  the  use  of  isotopes  as  tracers. 
The  applications  in  this  realm  of  scientific  dis- 
covery are  already  multitudinous  and  in  theory  are 
without  limit.    For  instance : 

In  manufacturing  flat  sheets — metal,  paper, 
plastic,  or  any  material — their  thickness  is  kept 
constant  by  measuring  the  strength  of  atomic  radi- 
ation through  the  moving  sheets. 

In  welding  and  riveting,  radiation  photography 


shows  up  flaws  which  were  once  extremely  difficult 
to  detect. 

In  oil  pipelines,  a  radioactive  pellet  is  dropped 
in  the  flowing  pipe  to  signal  the  exact  moment 
when  a  new  kind  or  grade  of  oil  arrives  at  its 
destination. 

In  agriculture,  radioactive  tracers  mixed  into 
fertilizers  show  exactly  when  and  how  efficiently 
the  fertilizer  is  absorbed  by  growing  plants — thus 
saving  tremendous  waste. 

In  the  poultry  industry,  chicken  feed  is  traced 
through  the  body  of  the  hen  until  it  is  converted 
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into  an  egg — showing  what  kind  of  feed  should  be 
given,  and  at  what  time,  to  produce  eggs  most 
efficiently. 

In  fish  breeding,  tracers  have  shown  where  sim- 
ple chemical  treatment  could  be  used  to  convert 
sterile  bogs  into  lakes  swarming  with  food  fish. 

In  medicine,  tracer  research  has  given  us  a  new 
synthetic  material  for  blood  transfusion ;  tracers 
are  used  to  detect  faulty  blood  circulation  before 
it  is  fatal,  and  to  perform  many  other  miracles  of 
diagnosis;  tracers  have  brought  new  discoveries 
about  diabetes,  thyroid  disorders,  blood  diseases, 
and,  in  fact,  the  entire  process  by  which  the  living 
body  is  nourished  and  sustained. 

In  control  of  epidemics,  tracers  have  been  used  to 
follow  the  migration  of  disease-bearing  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  which  is  an  essential  step  in  stamping 
out  these  scourges. 

These,  at  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age,  are  a 
few  of  the  discoveries  already  made  and  put  to 
work.  Still  other  projects  are  well  under  way, 
among  which  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  is 
the  research  into  the  mysterious  process  of  plant 
growth  called  photosynthesis,  the  understanding 
of  which  may  some  day  enable  us  to  manufacture 
vast  quantities  of  inexpensive  food  out  of  common 
chemicals.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  standard  of 
living  can  be  conjectured. 

Every  one  of  these  advances  has  at  its  center  the 
use  of  radioactive  atoms.  Most  of  these  can  be 
produced  in  comparatively  small  atomic  reactors. 
In  the  United  States  the  chief  factory  for  these 
isotopes  is  the  Oak  Eidge  National  Laboratory. 
From  Oak  Eidge  in  the  past  8  years  nearly  50,000 
shipments  of  isotopes  have  been  sent  out  to  fac- 
tories, laboratories,  hospitals,  and  universities. 
Most  of  these  have  been  sent  within  the  United 
States,  but  over  2,800  have  gone  to  50  countries 
abroad. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  most  imposing  and  most 
difficult  application  of  atomic  energy  should  be 
mentioned  last :  the  production  of  electric  power. 
This  is  a  subject  of  intensive  engineering  research 
in  the  United  States  today.  This  year  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  launched  a  5-year  program 
for  the  building  of  five  experimental  power  reac- 
tors in  the  United  States,  all  radically  different  in 
design.  None  of  these  is  expected  to  produce 
power  at  prices  that  compete  with  power  plants 
that  burn  coal  and  other  conventional  fuels.  But 
they  will  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  future  of 


atomic  power.  For  the  knowledge  we  shall  all 
gain  from  them,  these  plants  will  be  worth  the 
investment.  They  point  the  way  to  an  age  when 
all  countries  can  be  assured  of  abundant  electric 
power,  even  where  natural  fuels  are  scarce.  On 
the  basis  of  this  power,  new  industries  can  grow 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  many  millions  of  people. 

One  fact  stands  out  about  the  atomic  power  reac- 
tor, even  today  in  the  minds  of  laymen,  and  that 
is  its  great  complexity.  This  calls  for  expert 
knowledge  and  is  another  reason  why  smaller 
reactors  should  be  built  in  as  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  possible.  These  small  research  reactors 
can  be  built  in  a  year's  time  for  well  under  $500,000 
in  many  cases.  They  will  produce  most  of  the 
radioactive  isotopes  whose  multitude  of  uses  I 
have  tried  to  describe.  They  will  thus  make  pos- 
sible a  great  increase  both  in  research  and  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  atom  in  medicine, 
farming,  and  industry.  But  beyond  this,  they  will 
afford  training  grounds  throughout  the  world  at 
which  a  new  generation  of  atomic  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  will  learn  the  principles  of 
reactor  technology.  Having  mastered  the  research 
reactor,  we  will  then  be  moving  toward  what  the 
world  scarcely  yet  possesses — a  body  of  men 
trained  in  all  the  techniques  which  will  be  needed 
to  bring  us  practical  atom  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  brief  report  just  given  on 
atomic  progress  in  the  United  States  describes 
many  startling  advances,  discoveries  which  have 
already  made  the  world  a  richer  place.  Yet  these 
are  no  more  than  the  nuggets  which  lie  at  the 
surface  of  a  newly  discovered  mine.  They  are 
enough  to  give  us  some  notion  of  the  undiscovered 
wealth  that  lies  below. 

To  tap  that  wealth  in  peace  and  cooperation 
should  be  a  noble  enterprise  for  the  nations  of 
the  world.  It  is  fitting  that  the  discovery  which 
brings  us  together  in  peace  comes  from  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  truly  global  fellowships  of  man- 
kind— the  fellowship  of  science,  which  knows  no 
national  boundaries  and  seeks  truth  and  human 
betterment.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting  salute 
to  this  world  fellowship  of  science  than  our  com- 
mon determination  to  share  some  of  the  atomic 
knowledge  and  wealth  we  already  possess,  in  order 
that  all  of  us  may  possess  more. 

In  this  spirit,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
make  contributions  of  several  kinds  to  the  next 
forward  steps  in  the  atomic  field. 
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Next  Step  Forward 

Having  thus  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  atomic 
age,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  next  steps 
by  which  we  can  explore  this  new  world.  Here 
we  reach  the  specific  activities  which  we  contem- 
plate for  the  international  agency.  We  believe 
that  the  agency  should  encourage  worldwide  re- 
search in  and  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy ;  it  should  arrange  for  nuclear  ma- 
terials to  meet  the  needs  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  practical  application  to  all  manner  of 
peaceful  activities,  including  the  eventual  pro- 
duction of  power.  We  believe  the  agency  should 
foster  the  interchange  of  information  on  peace- 
ful uses.  We  expect  that  the  international  agency 
will  conduct  its  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
pare for  the  time  when  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  peace  becomes  the  predominant  and  perhaps 
the  exclusive  use  of  this  great  force. 

The  agency  should  be  created  by  a  treaty  which 
in  our  opinion  should  define  the  standards  and 
principles  governing  the  organization  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  functions.  All  states  which  origi- 
nally ratified  the  agreement  should  become  mem- 
bers of  the  agency,  and  there  should  be  a  provision 
for  accepting  additional  members.  We  believe 
that  members  should  accept  an  obligation  to  sup- 
ply materials  and  information  for  the  work  of  the 
agency,  financial  support,  facilities  for  open  dis- 
cussion and  contacts  among  scientists  engaged  in 
peaceful  research  activities. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  that  it  would  be 
inconceivable  for  the  international  agency  to  carry 
on  all  the  activities  from  the  outset.  As  a  practical 
matter  the  international  agency  can  carry  on  only 
a  few  of  the  activities  in  the  immediate  future — 
those  most  suitable  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the  other 
activities  will  and  must  proceed  simultaneously, 
since  they  are  all  part  of  the  basic  program  of 
steady  forward  movement  into  the  atomic  age. 

We  are  prepared  to  start  discussion  with  other 
countries  for  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  agreements 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  us,  under  our  laws, 
to  furnish  technical  information,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  necessary  amounts  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial for  the  construction  and  operation  of  re- 
search reactors  to  be  located  abroad. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  progress  which 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  carry  out  pend- 
ing the  creation  of  the  agency,  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  amendments  to  our  own  Atomic 


Energy  Act.  All  these  activities  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  international  agency's  own  pro- 
gram and  may  later  be  undertaken  by  the  agency 
itself. 

No  one  has  to  be  a  scientist  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  basic  to  success  in  the  development  and  use  of 
power-producing  reactors  in  any  country  is  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  trained  technical  men.  I 
shall  now  speak  in  terms  of  what  the  United  States 
Government  is  prepared  to  do  in  1955 — next  year — 
in  this  field  of  training. 

First  comes  the  field  of  nuclear  reactors.  We 
are  prepared  to  establish  a  Reactor  Training 
School  early  in  1955.  The  first  course  of  this 
school  would  deal  not  only  with  atomic  power 
theory  but  the  application  of  that  theory. 

Our  present  plans  call  for  inviting  between  30 
and  50  scientists  and  engineers  from  overseas  to 
study  practical  reactor  engineering,  in  order  to 
furnish  sufficient  basic  science  and  engineering 
knowledge  to  permit  the  members  of  this  group 
not  only  to  understand  the  theory  but  to  become 
competent  to  operate  reactors. 

Initially  the  atomic  information  available  to 
the  members  of  this  course  will  be  nonsecret. 
But  as  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
conclude  the  bilateral  agreements  required  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  additional  informa- 
tion will  be  made  available.  From  the  outset, 
however,  the  courses  offered  will  give  scientists 
and  engineers  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  all-impor- 
tant experimental  phases  and  principles  of  re- 
search reactors;  and  these  are  the  essential  train- 
ing ground  for  the  far  more  complicated  power 
reactor. 

Second  comes  the  field  of  safety.  Because  we 
are  dealing  with  a  power  which  is  both  a  danger 
and  a  boon,  it  is  necessary  also  that  special  train- 
ing courses  in  radiation  safety  and  medicine 
should  be  instituted  simultaneously  with  any 
training  in  atomic  power  development.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  establish  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
the  following  courses  which  will  be  open  to  all 
other  nations : 

Industrial  Medicine — a  1-  to  2-year  course  given  by  the 
American  universities  having  a  relationship  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the  medicinal  treatment 
required  in  industries  concerned  with  atomic  energy 
activity. 

Industrial  Hygiene — courses  in  the  techniques  of  main- 
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taining  healthful  conditions  in  industries  dealing  with 
hazardous  atomic  materials. 
Radiological  Physics  and  the  Theory  and  Use  of  Radia- 
tion Instruments — instruction  to  be  given  at  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory. 

Third  in  our  training  program  comes  the  vast 
field  of  atomic  biology  and  medicine.  The 
Argonne  Cancer  Hospital  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
and  the  Cancer  Research  Hospital  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  will  be  open 
for  1-  to  2-year  courses  on  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
in  medicine  and  biology,  for  approximately  five 
to  ten  foreign  students  per  course. 

The  field  of  cancer  is  so  important,  and  other 
countries  have  made  such  strides,  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  restrict  our  collaboration  simply  to  the 
study  of  our  techniques.  We  are  therefore  pre- 
pared to  invite  as  many  as  150  competent  and  dis- 
tinguished visitors  in  the  field  of  cancer  research 
from  overseas  to  visit  our  cancer  research  facili- 
ties during  1955.  These  guests  will  not  only  be 
free  to  study  our  facilities  and  techniques  but  will 
also  be  encouraged  to  exchange  views  with  our 
doctors  and  scientists. 

Fourth  and  last  in  our  training  program  comes 
the  field  of  radioisotope  tracer  techniques,  whose 
rapid  development  we  have  already  discussed.  In 
this  field,  until  now,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  been  able  to  conduct  only  a  limited  train- 
ing program  for  foreign  scientists.  The  Com- 
mission is  now  prepared  to  establish  special 
courses  for  foreign  technicians  to  begin  early  in 
1955 — these  courses  to  cover  a  4- week  period  and 
to  be  divided  into  laboratory  work,  lectures  on 
laboratory  experiments,  and  seminars  on  special 
topics.  The  laboratory  experiments  would  cover 
the  use  of  instruments,  the  purification  and  sepa- 
ration of  radioactive  from  inert  materials,  and 
the  application  of  various  isotope  techniques  to 
all  fields  of  research. 

Stated  in  statistical  terms,  the  training  courses 
we  propose  in  safety,  medicine,  and  biology  would 
bring  basic  knowledge  and  training  to  more  than 
250  technical  men  from  other  nations  in  the  course 
of  the  next  12  to  15  months — the  limitation  on  num- 
bers being  imposed  not  by  our  desire  to  restrict  the 
sharing  of  this  knowledge  but  simply  by  our  ability 
to  absorb  this  number  of  observers,  students,  and 
trainees  effectively  and  efficiently  within  our  pres- 
ent facilities. 

So   much   for  our  early   plans   for  training. 


Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  question  of  written  in- 
formation about  the  atom.  We  anticipate  that 
from  the  outset  the  international  agency  will  carry 
on  a  series  of  information  and  service  activities, 
obtaining  information  from  the  operations  of 
member  states  in  connection  with  their  own  atomic 
energy  programs  and  from  the  agency's  own  ac- 
tivities. Here  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  type  of  in- 
formation materials  which  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  make  available  in  1955  to  the  interna- 
tional agency  when  it  is  set  up. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  United  States 
has,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  its  atomic  devel- 
opment, made  available,  through  published  docu- 
ments of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
articles  in  scientific  journals,  a  vast  body  of  re- 
search material  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Yet  the  aura  of  mysterious  monopoly 
still  persists  in  the  popular  imagination. 

You  may  be  surprised,  as  I  was,  to  realize  that, 
up  to  now,  the  publication  by  the  United  States  of 
documents  available  to  all  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  comes  to  more  than  10,000  papers 
totaling  more  than  200,000  pages  of  data. 

Always  mindful  of  the  day  when  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  present  this  material  in  package  form 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  available 
in  individual  items,  we  have  accumulated  10  com- 
plete libraries  of  our  own  material,  which  we  are 
prepared  to  give  to  the  principal  technical  libraries 
of  cooperating  nations.  And  we  will  provide  more 
than  10  if  there  is  a  demand  for  more. 

Besides  these  libraries  of  our  own  material,  we 
are  prepared  to  provide  complete  sets  of  index 
cards  and  our  journals  of  the  past  7  years,  abstract- 
ing 50,000  scientific  and  technical  books  and  re- 
ports, published  in  all  countries.  Stated  in  physi- 
cal dimensions,  what  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  to 
each  one  of  these  foreign  libraries  is  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  300  lineal  feet  of  published  reports 
and  over  200,000  index  cards. 

Furthermore,  we  will  add  to  all  of  these  li- 
braries as  the  material  is  published,  asking  only 
in  return  that  the  cooperating  nations  provide  their 
collections  of  official  nonsecret  papers,  not  avail- 
able in  the  general  scientific  literature,  to  be  placed 
in  the  appropriate  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  training  and  publication,  there  is 
a  third  step  which  we  must  take  in  the  field  of 
research  and  development.  We  must  further  de- 
velop the  practical  applications  of  the  atom  to 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  other  peaceful  activi- 
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ties,  including  the  eventual  production  of  power. 
The  international  agency  will  immediately  encour- 
age the  development  of  such  research  activities  and 
will  seek  to  arrange  for  nuclear  materials  to  meet 
the  needs  of  research  all  over  the  world.  It  must 
be  recognized,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  research 
on  the  atom  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  indi- 
vidual states. 

These  are  the  chief  forward  steps  which  we  in 
the  United  States  contemplate  for  1955.  As  the 
President  has  assured  you,  atomic  materials  for 
projects  sponsored  by  this  agency  will  be  set  aside 
for  that  purpose.  We  are  confident  that  corre- 
sponding contributions  to  the  common  enterprise 
will  be  made  by  others.  Some  steps  will  be  taken 
by  individual  states,  others  by  the  international 
agency,  and  others  partly  by  the  states  and  partly 
by  the  agency.  In  every  case  we  should  be  guided 
by  the  principle  that  the  agency  will  concentrate 
on  those  things  which  cannot  be  done,  or  done  not 
so  well,  by  states  and  private  groups  acting  alone. 

All  these  steps  together,  during  this  coming 
year,  1955,  will  bring  us  measurably  further  along 
the  road  that  leads  into  the  peaceful  atomic  age. 

The  United  States  initiated  its  "Atoms  for 
I  Peace"  proposal  through  the  United  Nations.  We 
[hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  create  the  kind  of 
international  organization  which  will  be  compe- 
tent rapidly,  effectively,  and  fairly  to  bring  this 
(priceless  boon  to  untold  millions  beyond  our 
shores. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  relationship  should  be 
(established  between  the  agency  and  the  United 
Nations  similar  to  that  of  the  specialized  agencies. 
|The  exact  terms  of  the  relationship  must,  of 
bourse,  await  creation  of  the  agency  itself.  The 
figency  will  be  created  by  negotiations  among 
interested  governments.  These  negotiations, 
(already  in  progress,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  of 
li  treaty  subject  to  the  usual  constitutional  proc- 
esses of  ratification.  The  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  would  consult  and  cooperate  as 
appropriate  with  other  United  Nations  bodies 
Uvhose  work  might  be  related  to  that  of  the  agency, 
lis  well  as  with  national  atomic  energy  organiza- 
tions and  regional  organizations  such  as  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Nuclear  Research 
|  Oenr). 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  spell  out  the  pos- 
sible relationships  any  more  precisely  at  this  time 
I  intil  we  know  better  just  exactly  what  the  agency 
Ivill  look  like  when  it  comes  into  being.    While 


there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  general  agree- 
ment among  the  states  which  are  negotiating  the 
creation  of  this  agency  on  some  of  the  administra- 
tive features,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  go  into 
these  negotiating  matters  in  great  detail  now. 
You  will  recognize  that  the  negotiations  must  take 
into  consideration  the  views  of  the  eight  negotiat- 
ing states  in  the  light  of  their  special  position  in 
the  atomic  energy  field  and  also  of  other  states 
which  we  hope  will  participate.  In  the  main  the 
negotiations  have  followed  the  line  which  we 
indicated  in  the  March  19  outline  which  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  Soviet  Union  and  which  is  before 
the  committee.5    But  there  may  be  changes. 

It  may  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to  mention 
one  problem  that  has  come  up  in  the  negotiations. 
Originally  the  United  States  visualized  that  the 
international  agency  would  hold  fissionable  mate- 
rials itself.  But  after  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the 
United  States  proposals,  all  the  negotiating  states 
concluded  that  it  might  be  preferable  that  the 
agency  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  requests  made  to 
the  agency  by  the  various  beneficiaries.  The  donor 
state  would  earmark  fissionable  materials  for  the 
agency's  operations  and  would  transfer  those 
fissionable  materials  directly  to  the  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  agency.  Since  the  resources  of  the 
agency  obviously  will  be  limited,  it  seems  more 
useful  to  us  to  use  the  resources  available  to  the 
agency  for  additional  programs  rather  than  for 
expensive  custodial  arrangements. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  this  statement,  the  desire  and 
purpose  of  the  United  States  is  that  what  we  do 
shall  remain  within  the  area  of  the  feasible  and  the 
doable  and  not  become  hampered  by  being  placed 
in  the  context  of  unending  arguments  or  insuper- 
able vetoes.  We  are  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, determined  that  this  hopeful  enterprise  shall 
not  be  deterred  nor  delayed  nor  interminably  frus- 
trated by  any  who  may  not  wish  the  blessing  of 
atomic  energy  to  be  spread  throughout  the  world. 

The  resolution  which  we  intend  to  cosponsor  will 
reflect  this  desire  to  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world. 


International  Conference 

One  further  way  in  which  the  United  Nations 
can  contribute  materially,  in  advance,  toward  the 
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goal  of  extending  to  all  peoples  the  benefits  of 
atomic  energy  is  by  convening  an  international 
conference  to  discover  the  field  in  which  progress 
would  be  technically  feasible  and  to  develop  pro- 
cedures whereby  the  nations  of  the  world  can  make 
known  their  wants. 

The  United  States  intends  to  support  such  a 
conference  fully  and  will  send  as  our  representa- 
tives qualified  scientific  and  technical  persons  of 
the  highest  calibre  that  we  possess.  Our  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  remove  restrictions  from 
information  and  make  it  available  in  the  hope, 
thereby,  of  contributing  to  the  value  of  the  con- 
ference. Other  states  will  undoubtedly  do  as 
much. 

The  United  States  has  long  believed  that  such  a 
conference  of  scientists  and  of  government  offi- 
cials concerned  with  their  nations'  atomic  energy 
development  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  participants  and  correspond- 
ingly benefit  their  countries.  The  opportunity  to 
exchange  information  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  problems  in  the  vast 
field  now  opening  before  our  eyes  as  the  beneficial 
uses  of  atomic  energy  become  both  more  feasible 
and  more  numerous  would  be  fruitful. 

Most  of  the  participants  in  the  conference  will 
undoubtedly  be  government  representatives,  many 
of  whom  will  be  experts  in  the  field.  The  United 
States  believes  it  appropriate  also  to  invite  repre- 
sentatives of  various  specialized  agencies  whose 
tasks  are  such  that  the  discussions  at  the  conference 
would  be  of  direct  interest.  We  include  in  this 
category  such  agencies  as  Untesco,  the  Ilo,  the 
Who,  and  the  Fao. 

In  order  to  organize  the  conference,  issue  invi- 
tations, prepare  an  agenda  and  rules  of  procedure, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
should  act  on  the  advice  of  a  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  certain  states  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  For  this  advisory  committee 
of  states,  we  have  in  mind  a  membership  which 
would  meet  two  essential  qualifications:  knowl- 
edge of  atomic  energy  development  and  appro- 
priate geographic  representation. 

We  recommend  that  the  conference  should  dis- 
cuss topics  such  as  probable  world  power  require- 
ments, the  possible  contribution  of  atomic  energy 
to  meet  deficits  in  conventional  fuels,  the  eco- 
nomics of  nuclear  power,  the  health  and  safety 
aspects  of  atomic  energy,  among  other  matters. 


Discussions  could  be  held  on  nuclear  technology, 
on  reactor  application  in  research  and  power,  on 
medical  and  biological  applications  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, on  industrial  application  of  radioactive 
products. 

We  know  that  its  reports  and  conclusions  would 
be  of  great  import  both  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  when  it  is  established,  and 
to  individual  countries  so  far  as  their  own  atomic 
energy  programs  are  concerned. 

We  intend  to  cosponsor  a  draft  resolution  in 
this  committee  which  will  reflect  the  views  just 
expressed.  We  believe  it  will  indicate  the  best 
pattern  for  practical  United  Nations  participa- 
tion in  this  great  work  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  developing  the  use  of  the  atom  for  peace. 
In  cosponsoring  this  resolution  the  United  States 
would  express  its  wish  to  proceed  with  you  on  the 
fulfillment  of  this  program — whose  only  purpose, 
in  the  words  of  President  Eisenhower  last  Decem- 
ber, is  "to  find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous 
inventiveness  of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his 
death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life." 


Vote  on  Disarmament  Resolutions 

Statement  by  James  J.  Wadsworth 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly1 

In  these  brief  remarks  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
the  substance  of  the  full  and  extremely  valuable 
debate  that  was  held  in  the  First  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  disarmament.  I  echo  the  satisfaction 
with  which  others  have  hailed  the  unanimity  of 
the  vote  on  these  resolutions  in  the  committee,  and 
also  the  agreement  achieved  between  the  members 
of  the  so-called  London  subcommittee  in  spon- 
soring these  resolutions.  No  less,  Mr.  President, 
do  I  hail  the  unanimity  with  which  these  same 
powers  and  many  other  representatives  of  dele- 
gations have  openly  recognized  that  we  have  a 
long  and  rocky  road  to  travel.  Anything  less  than 
this  sober  recognition  of  the  realities  would  give, 

1  Made  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  4  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  2008) .  On  that  date  the  Assembly  approved 
unanimously  the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted  (also 
by  unanimous  vote)  in  Committee  I  on  Oct.  27;  for  text, 
see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  1,  1954.  The  Assembly's  resolution 
(A/Resolution/216)  refers  two  other  proposals  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission  for  consideration :  A/C.l/ 
L.lOO/Eev.l,  submitted  by  India,  and  A/C.l/L.101/Kev.l, 
submitted  by  Australia  and  the  Philippines. 
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poor  service  to  the  cause  to  which  we  are  devoted. 
For  our  part,  in  voting  for  these  resolutions  today, 
we  pledge  our  continued  and  constant  efforts  to 
achieve  the  common  goal. 


U.  S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Metal  Trades  Committee  of  ILO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 26  (press  release  607)  that  the  United  States 
would  be  represented  at  the  fifth  session  of  the 
Metal  Trades  Committee  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (Ilo)  at  Geneva,  October 
25-November  6,  by  the  following  delegation : 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

Hersey  E.  Riley,  Chief,  Division  of  Construction  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics,   Department  of  Labor 

William  A.  Vanstory,  Consultant,  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

Martin  F.  Burke,  Personnel  Director,  United  Aircraft 
Corporation,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Herbert  M.  Ramel,  Vice  President,  Moog  Industries,  In- 
corporated, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

Thomas  Crowe,  International  Vice  President,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship 
Builders,   Blacksmiths,   Forgers  and   Helpers,   AFL 

Victor  Beuther,  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director, 
Department  for  International  Affairs,  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations 

Adviser 

Edward  Cote,  Co-Director  of  Region  1-A,  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America 

*  The  Metal  Trades  Committee  is  one  of  eight  in- 
dustrial committees  established  by  the  Ilo  to 
deal  with  problems  in  some  of  the  most  important 
international  industries.  Representation  on  each 
of  the  committees  is  tripartite  in  nature,  with 
|government,  employer,  and  worker  representatives 
from  member  countries. 

At  the  fifth  session,  the  Committee  will  concern 
itself  primarily  with  discussion  of  (1)   a  report 


relating  to  production  and  employment  at  a  high 
level  in  the  metal  trades,  which  report  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  output,  as  well  as  of  the  factors  af- 
fecting the  demand  for  and  of  measures  which 
might  stabilize  the  demand  for,  various  metal 
products  and  (2)  a  report  on  practical  methods  of 
labor-management  cooperation  in  metal  working 
plants,  which  report  contains  an  examination  of 
eight  examples  of  satisfactory  in-plant  collab- 
oration in  Canada,  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Committee  will  also  consider  a  general  report  in 
which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  develop- 
ments in  the  metal  trades  industry  in  various  coun- 
tries since  the  Committee's  last  session,  Geneva, 
April  21-May  2,  1952,  and  to  important  events 
and  developments  in  the  metal  trades  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  the  following 
countries  have  been  invited  to  send  tripartite  de- 
legations to  the  meeting:  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Customs  Tariff 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  relating  to  the  creation 
of  an  International  Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs 
Tariffs.  Done  at  Brussels  December  16,  1949.  Entered 
into  force  May  5,  1950.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  September  21,  1954. 

Germany 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  accession 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris 
October  23,  1954. 

Enters  into  force  when  (a)  each  of  the  parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  has  notified  the  United  States  of 
its  acceptance  thereof,  (b)  all  ratifications  of  the 
Protocol  Modifying  and  Completing  the  Brussels  Treaty 


Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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have  been  deposited  with  Belgium,  and  (c)  all  ratifica- 
tions or  approvals  of  the  Convention  on  the  Presence 
of  Foreign  Forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
have  been  deposited  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Upon  entry  into  force  of  the  Protocol,  an  in- 
vitation to  accede  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  all  parties  to  the 
Protocol. 

Protocol  on  the  termination  of  the  occupation  regime  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  with  five  schedules, 
and  related  letters.  Signed  at  Paris  October  23,  1954, 
by  the  United  States,  France,  the  Federal  Republic,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Enters  into  force  upon  the  deposit  of  ratifications  or 
approvals  by  all  signatories. 

Convention  on  the  presence  of  foreign  forces  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris  October  23, 
1954,  by  the  United  States,  France,  the  Federal  Republic, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Enters  into  force  upon  the  deposit  of  ratifications  or 
approvals  by  all  signatories  and  the  deposit  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Federal  Republic  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Open  to  accession  by  any  State  not  a  signatory 
which  had  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
on  the  date  of  signature  of  the  Protocol  on  the  Termina- 
tion of  the  Occupation  Regime ;  accession  to  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  or  the 
date  of  deposit  of  accession,  whichever  is  later. 

Tripartite  agreement  on  the  exercise  of  retained  rights 
in  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris  October  23,  1954,  by  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Enters  into  force  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Protocol  on  the  Termination  of  the  Occupation  Regime. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (TIAS  1700).  Done  at  Geneva  October  24, 
1953.2 

Signed  definitively:  Germany,  September  27,  1954; 
Dominican  Republic,  October  15,  1954;  Burma,  Oc- 
tober 4, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Belgium 

Agreement  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  patent  rights 
and  technical  information  for  defense  purposes. 
Signed  at  Brussels  October  12,  1954.  Entered  into 
force  October  12,  1954. 

Germany 

Agreement  relating  to  the  exchange  of  official  publica- 
tions. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
October  27,  1954.  Entered  into  force  October  27, 
1954. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with 
protocol  and  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton October  29,  1954.  Enters  into  force  one  month 
after  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Libya 

Agreement   relating   to   economic   aid.    Effected   by    ex- 
change of  notes  at  Benghazi  September  9, 1954.    Entered 
into  force  September  9,  1954. 
Agreement  relating  to  military  bases  in  Libya,  with  memo- 
randum of  understanding.     Signed  at  Benghazi  Septem- 
ber 9,  1954.     Ratified  by  Libya  October  21,  1954. 
Entered  into  force:  October  30, 1954  (the  date  of  receipt 
by  the  United  States  of  notification  of  ratification  by 
Libya). 

2  Not  in  force. 


Spain 

Agreement  confirming  the  bilateral  arrangements  for  a 
facilities  assistance  program  pursuant  to  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  agreement  of  September  26,  1953 
(TIAS  2849).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Madrid 
April  9,  May  11  and  19,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
May  19,  1954. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Determination  in  Case  of 
John  Paton  Davies,  Jr. 

/Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  629  dated  November  5 

Executive  Order  10450,  issued  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  August  26,  1950,  became  effective  May  27, 
1953.  It  deals  with  "Security  Requirements  for 
Government  Employment."  It  establishes  new 
criteria  for  continuing  employment  by  the  United 
States.  These  criteria  related  not  only  to  loyalty 
but  also  to  reliability  and  trustworthiness.  The 
new  security  program  which  this  order  establishes 
provides  for  various  procedures  culminating  in  a 
final  determination  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  whether  continued  employment  "is 
clearly  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tional security."  If  not,  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  required  to  terminate  the  employment. 

The  Executive  order  requires  that  the  cases  of 
all  Departmental  and  Foreign  Service  employees 
who  had  been  investigated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  old  loyalty  program  should  be  readjudi- 
cated  under  the  new  security  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  new  Executive  order.  Accordingly, 
the  case  of  John  Paton  Davies,  Jr.,  previously  so 
investigated,  came  on  for  readjudication. 

On  December  29,  1953,  the  Department's  Office 
of  Security  concluded  that  Mr.  Davies  should  be. 
suspended  and  processed  under  the  new  security 
program. 

On  January  20,  1954,  I  directed  that  a  state- 
ment of  charges  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Davies  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  his  sworn  answers  prior  to 
my  determination  with  reference  to  his  possible 
suspension.  This  was  done  and  Mr.  Davies  made 
his  sworn  answers. 
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I  thereupon  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
charges,  the  answers,  and  the  information  upon 
which  the  charges  were  based.  I  concluded  that 
the  matter  required  further  inquiry.  In  this  con- 
nection it  might  be  noted  that  Mr.  Davies  had 
previously  told  me  that  he  would  welcome  what- 
ever further  examination  I  deemed  appropriate. 
Accordingly,  on  March  23,  1954,  I  asked  that  a 
Security  Hearing  Board  be  designated  to  con- 
sider the  case.  Mr.  Davies  voluntarily  accepted 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Hearing  Board 
and  was  not  then  suspended  as  would  have  been 
the  normal  procedure.  I  agreed  to  nonsuspension 
because  I  concluded  that  under  the  circumstances 
then  prevailing  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
would  not  be  prejudiced  thereby. 

On  May  14,  1954,  a  Security  Hearing  Board 
of  five  persons,  drawn  from  other  agencies,  was 
duly  designated  and  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  hearing  according  to  the  statute, 
the  Executive  order  above  referred  to,  and  Depart- 
mental regulations.  After  the  Board  had  studied 
the  complete  record,  it  held  hearings  throughout 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July. 

Throughout  these  proceedings  Mr.  Davies  had 
the  benefit  of  able  counsel.  Mr.  Davies  testified 
and  called  six  witnesses  who  testified  on  his  be- 
half. Five  witnesses  who  had  furnished  deroga- 
tory information  appeared  and  testified  under 
oath;  all  but  one  did  so  in  Mr.  Davies'  presence 
and  subject  to  cross-examination  by  his  counsel. 

On  August  30,  after  consideration  of  all  the 
available  information  and  the  entire  record  in  the 
case,  the  Security  Hearing  Board  reached  a  unani- 
mous decision.  It  was  that  the  continued  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Davies  is  not  clearly  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  national  security.  The  Board 
accordingly  concluded  that  his  employment  in  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
terminated. 

Following  receipt  of  the  Security  Board's  deci- 
sion, I  have,  as  required  by  the  statute  and  the 
regulations,  reviewed  the  entire  case,  and  I  now 
make  my  determination  as  to  its  disposition. 

My  determination  accords  with  that  of  the  Se- 
curity Hearing  Board  and  is  that  the  continued 
employment  of  Mr.  Davies  is  not  clearly  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  national  security  and 
it  is  advisable  in  such  interests  that  his  employ- 
ment in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
be  terminated. 


The  reasons  given  by  the  Security  Hearing 
Board  for  its  decision  are  that  Mr.  Davies  demon- 
strated a  lack  of  judgment,  discretion,  and  re- 
liability. The  Board  emphasized  that  it  defended 
Mr.  Davies'  right  to  report  as  his  conscience  dic- 
tated but  found  that  he  made  known  his  dissents 
from  established  policy  outside  of  privileged 
boundaries.  The  Board  also  emphasized  that  its 
decision  stemmed  preponderantly  not  from  de- 
rogatory information  supplied  by  others  but  from 
its  own  thorough  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  Mr. 
Davies'  known  and  admitted  works  and  acts  and, 
in  connection  therewith,  his  direct  admissions  and 
deficiencies  as  a  witness  before  the  Board. 

The  Board  found  that  Mr.  Davies'  observation 
and  evaluation  of  the  facts,  his  policy  recommen- 
dations, his  attitude  with  respect  to  existing  policy, 
and  his  disregard  of  proper  forbearance  and  cau- 
tion in  making  known  his  dissents  outside  privi- 
leged boundaries  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  required  of  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
show  a  definite  lack  of  judgment,  discretion,  and 
reliability. 

The  Security  Hearing  Board  did  not  find,  nor 
do  I  find,  that  Mr.  Davies  was  disloyal  in  the  sense 
of  having  any  Communistic  affinity  or  consciously 
aiding  or  abetting  any  alien  elements  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  or  performing  his  duties  or  other- 
wise acting  so  as  intentionally  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  another  government  in  preference  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  present  Executive  order  on  security, 
it  is  not  enough  that  an  employee  be  of  complete 
and  unswerving  loyalty.  He  must  be  reliable, 
trustworthy,  of  good  conduct  and  character. 

The  members  of  the  Security  Hearing  Board 
unanimously  found  that  Mr.  Davies'  lack  of  judg- 
ment, discretion,  and  reliability  raises  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  his  continued  employment  in  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  is  clearly 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  national  security. 

This  is  a  conclusion  which  I  am  also  compelled 
to  reach  as  a  result  of  my  review  of  the  case. 

I  have  reached  my  determination,  as  the  law 
requires,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  independent  ex- 
amination of  the  record.  One  of  the  facts  of  that 
record  is  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  members 
of  the  Security  Hearing  Board  that  the  personal 
demeanor  of  Mr.  Davies  as  a  witness  before  them, 
when  he  testified  on  his  own  behalf  and  was  sub- 
ject to  examination,  did  not  inspire  confidence  in 
his  reliability  and  that  he  was  frequently  less  than 
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forthright  in  his  response  to  questions.  Conclu- 
sions thus  arrived  at  by  an  impartial  Security 
Hearing  Board  are,  I  believe,  entitled  to  much 
weight,  particularly  when  those  conclusions  are 
consistent  with  the  written  record  which  I  have 
examined. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  G.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Technical  Cooperation — Program  of  Education.  TIAS 
2830.     Pub.  5250.     8  pp.     100. 

Agreement,  with  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  between 
the  United  States  and  Liberia — Signed  at  Monrovia  June 
23,  1953. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance. 

pp.     100. 


TIAS  2834.    Pub.  5255.    10 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Manila 
June  26,  1953. 

Military  Bases  in  the  Philippines.  TIAS  2835.  Pub. 
5256.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  implementing  agreement  of  March  14, 
1947,  as  supplemented.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Manila  May  29  and  June  17,  1953. 

Naval  Mission  to  Cuba. 

50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  extend- 
ing agreement  of  August  28,  1951.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Washington  April  14  and  July  2,  1953. 

Weather     Stations — Cooperative     Program     in    Mexico. 

TIAS  2837.     Pub.  5269.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  ex- 
tending agreement  of  March  29  and  August  15,  1949,  as 
extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Meocico,  D.  F., 
June  30,  1953. 


TIAS  2836.     Pub.  5268.    2  pp. 


Weather  Stations — Cooperative  Program  in  Cuba.  TIAS 
2838.     Pub.  5270.     7  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Habana  June  30,  1953. 

Technical  Cooperation — Industrial  Apprenticeship  Train- 
ing Program.    TIAS  2839.     Pub.  5271.     2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  ex- 
tending agreement  of  June  30,  1952.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  29,  1953. 

Technical  Cooperation — Program  of  Education.  TIAS 
2841.     Pub.  5273.     12  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt — Signed 
at  Cairo  June  18,  1953. 

Disposition  of  Certain  Accounts  in  Thailand,  Under  Arti- 
cle 16  of  Treaty  of  Peace  With  Japan.  TIAS  2844.  Pub. 
5276.     2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom — Signed  at  Washington   July  30,   1953. 

Technical  Cooperation — Public  Health  Program.  TIAS 
2852.     Pub.  5293.     15  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt — Signed 
at  Cairo  June  18,  1953. 

Collaboration  in  Atomic  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment.    TIAS  2993.     Pub.  5561.     2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom — Signed  at  Quebec  August  19,  1943. 


Designations 

Raymond  A.  Hare  as  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  effective  October  19. 

David  H.  Popper  as  Director,  Office  of  United  Nations 
Political  and  Security  Affairs,  effective  October  24. 

William  J.  Sebald  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  effective  November  1. 

Max  W.  Bishop  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary, with  responsibility  for  coordinating  operational 
planning  in  the  Department  on  matters  coming  before  the 
Operations  Coordinating  Board,  effective  November  2. 

Walter  A.  Radius  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  November  2. 
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addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


le  New  Environment  of  American  Diplomacy 
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ronight,  at  the  risk  of  violating  one  of  the 
iblished  principles  of  polite  social  procedure, 
i  going  to  talk  shop.    I  plan  to  talk  about  my 

and  the  jobs  of  other  American  diplomats, 
particular,  I  want  to  discuss  the  new  physical 
I  conceptual  environment  in  which  modern 
lomacy  must  operate. 

rhe  job  of  the  American  diplomat  has  changed 
mendously  during  the  last  generation.  Thirty 
rs  ago,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  average 
zen  of  this  country  gave  relatively  little  atten- 
i  to  foreign  affairs.  Foreign  policy  was  an 
eresting  subject  for  friendly  speculation  and 
^ument,  but  most  of  us  did  not  feel  that  it  inti- 
tely  affected  our  personal  lives.  We  did  not  re- 
•d  it  as  nearly  so  important,  for  example,  as  the 
come  of  a  World  Series  game, 
today  this  attitude  is  greatly  altered.  Our 
itudes  have  changed  because  the  world  has 
,nged.  A  steadily  increasing  number  of  peo- 
have  come  to  realize  that  our  Nation's  foreign 
icy  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance — 
t  the  lives  of  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
abit  this  Nation  may  ultimately  depend  upon 

effective  conduct  of  American  diplomacy, 
r  this  reason  it  may  be  interesting  for  us  to 
sider  some  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  the 
ironment  of  American  diplomacy  has  changed 
*ing  the  past  30  years, 
n  the  first  place,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 

stakes  of  diplomacy  are  now  immensely 
ater  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Represent- 
;  the  United  States  abroad  has  never  been  an 
y  or  casual  task.  Nevertheless,  in  the  early 
rs  of  this  century,  the  United  States  did  not 

Address  made  before  the  United  Council  on  World 
lirs  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  28  (press  release  613). 


face  an  immediate  threat  to  its  very  existence,  as 
it  does  today.  We  were  protected  by  vast  oceans, 
by  a  long-established  balance-of-power  system  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  the  physical  in- 
capacity of  enemy  forces  to  launch  a  successful 
invasion  of  this  continent. 

The  changes  that  have  since  taken  place  can  be 
attributed  only  in  part  to  political  events.  The 
greatly  magnified  danger  to  this  country  results 
primarily  from  changes  in  our  physical  surround- 
ings. We  should  remember  that  the  inventors  of 
the  airplane  and  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  fission  have  had  a  great  impact  upon  our 
foreign  policies.  The  world  has  grown  smaller; 
the  methods  of  warfare  have  grown  more  destruc- 
tive ;  and  the  United  States  has  inevitably  become 
more  vulnerable. 

Just  as  the  products  of  scientific  genius  have  in- 
creased our  vulnerability,  so  has  our  capacity  for 
survival  been  menaced  by  international  political 
and  economic  developments.  During  the  last  20 
years  we  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  two  great 
empires  strong  enough  to  endanger  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  Nazi  empire  was 
crushed  after  the  most  painful  and  costly  war  in 
human  history.  But  the  Communist  empire 
rapidly  seized  many  of  the  territories  and  peoples 
held  by  the  Nazis  and  has  continued  a  relentless 
program  of  expansion  in  all  directions. 

Nature  of  Red  Threat 

Today  this  Communist  empire  is  the  most  for- 
midable aggressive  dictatorship  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  is  waging  a  merciless  "cold  war" 
against  all  free  societies,  with  the  purpose  of 
gradually  pyramiding  its  own  capacity  for  attack 
and  weakening  the  free  world's  capacity  for  resist- 
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ance.  The  Communist  objective  is  to  gain  un- 
challenged superiority  in  all  the  elements  of 
political,  military,  and  economic  power — in  popu- 
lation, territory,  natural  resources,  scientific  and 
technical  facilities,  industrial  production,  mili- 
tary forces,  and  the  like.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
national  history  we  are  confronted  by  the  possi- 
bility that  a  potential  enemy  may  be  able  to  attain 
this  kind  of  superiority. 

At  the  present  time,  of  course,  the  free  world  as 
a  whole  is  distinctly  superior  to  the  Communist 
bloc  in  nearly  all  the  elements  of  power  essential 
to  survival.  This  means  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
incapable,  at  this  time,  of  winning  an  all-out  war 
against  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  But  it 
would  be  suicidal  shortsightedness  for  us  to  judge 
the  Communist  menace  solely  in  terms  of  the  im- 
mediate military  threat  to  ourselves.  We  are 
menaced  equally  by  the  unceasing  cold  war  against 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  Communist  bloc 
should  be  permitted  to  capture  new  territories,  to 
enslave  additional  millions  of  people,  and  to  seize 
new  farms,  factories,  mines,  and  laboratories,  it 
would  eventually  be  able  to  outstrip  the  United 
States  in  virtually  every  form  of  power,  and  might 
leave  us  no  alternatives  but  surrender  or  total 
destruction.  Even  our  substantial  lead  in  nuclear 
weapons  would  almost  certainly  melt  away  if  the 
Communist  bloc  should  gain  overall  scientific  and 
industrial  superiority.  Thus,  we  face  a  danger 
which  is  at  once  short-term  and  long-term.  Our 
prospects  for  peace  and  survival  will  depend  upon 
our  ability  to  deal  with  both  aspects  of  this  danger. 

And  as  our  industrial  expansion  proceeds,  we 
are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  other 
parts  of  the  world  for  raw  materials.  Today 
there  are  already  a  large  number  of  vital  com- 
modities which  we  must  import  from  abroad. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  it  will  become  virtually 
impossible  for  us  to  maintain  our  peacetime  living 
standards,  or  to  win  any  war  that  might  be  forced 
upon  us,  without  access  to  foreign  sources  of  raw 
materials. 

When  we  add  these  things  together — when  we 
consider  the  growth  of  Communist  power,  our  in- 
creasing dependence  upon  foreign  imports,  and 
our  vastly  more  dangerous  physical  position  in  the 
world — we  can  see  that  the  very  life  of  this  Nation 
depends,  as  never  before  in  history,  upon  active 
cooperation  with  other  free  nations.  A  primary 
objective  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  keep  other 
free  lands  out  of  Communist  hands  and  to  keep 


these  nations  working  with  us  toward  our  mutua 
objectives  of  peace,  security,  and  human  progress 
We  need  strong  and  dependable  allies,  and  th 
maintenance  of  friendly  and  cooperative  relation 
with  these  allies  is  one  of  the  principal  tasks  o 
modern  American  diplomacy. 

Next,  we  should  note  that  as  the  stakes  of  diplo 
macy  have  increased,  the  alternatives  to  the  art  o 
diplomacy  have  become  vastly  more  terrible.  L 
past  centuries  certain  governments  have  oftej 
been  willing  to  resort  to  war  when  they  failed  t> 
achieve  their  objectives  through  diplomatic  de 
vices.  Throughout  most  of  human  history  thes 
wars  were  fought  by  professional  armies,  witl 
little  direct  effect  upon  the  great  masses  of  th 
population.  By  the  end  of  World  War  I,  howevei 
warfare  had  already  become  so  horrible  that  man; 
earnest  men  sought  to  abolish  war  as  an  instru 
ment  of  national  policy.  But  the  terrors  of  th 
First  World  War,  and  even  the  Second  Worl( 
War,  pale  into  insignificance  when  compared  wit] 
the  possible  consequences  of  war  in  the  atomi 
age.  Modern  war  may  bring  death  to  millions  o 
men,  women,  and  children  and  may  mean  the  de 
struction  of  victor  and  vanquished  alike.  Unde 
these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  diplomacy  i 
not  only  our  first  line  of  defense.  It  may  prov 
to  be  the  only  line  of  defense  that  really  matters 


Our  New  Responsibilities 

A  third  major  change  in  the  environment  o 
American  diplomacy  has  been  the  rapid  movemen 
of  the  United  States  from  a  position  of  relativ 
isolation  to  a  position  of  prominence  and  respor 
sibility  in  world  affairs.  It  is  sometimes  difficu] 
for  us  Americans  to  appreciate  fully  the  signifi 
cance  of  our  new  status.  Recently  a  Europea 
diplomat  was  going  over  a  collection  of  state  pa 
pers  relating  to  European  policies  in  the  perio 
just  prior  to  World  War  I.  He  had  before  hii 
Blue  Books,  White  Papers,  Yellow  Books,  dipk 
matic  notes,  and  despatches — all  the  important  pf 
pers  of  the  period.  In  all  these  state  documents  h 
found  not  one  single  reference  to  the  Unite 
States  as  an  international  political  factor  of  in 
portance.    And  that  was  only  40  years  ago. 

Today  I  doubt  that  one  could  find  many  officii 
state  papers  anywhere  which  do  not  at  least  mei 
tion  the  United  States.  There  are  few  develoj 
ments  in  the  world  today  which  our  Governmei 
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can  afford  to  regard  with  disinterest,  and  there 
are  few  international  issues  on  which  the  views  of 
the  United  States  are  not  eagerly  awaited. 

This  assumption  of  world  responsibilities  by 
the  United  States  has  not  been  entirely  a  matter 
of  choice  or  design.  It  has  been  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  environmental  circumstances  al- 
ready mentioned.  We  have  assumed  new  commit- 
ments abroad  and  have  entered  into  new  relation- 
ships simply  because  the  protection  of  our  na- 
tional safety  and  welfare  required  such  steps. 
Nevertheless,  all  these  developments  have  pro- 
foundly affected  the  work  of  the  American  diplo- 
matic officer.  As  the  agent  of  a  government  whose 
voice  is  often  decisive,  he  must  combine  extraordi- 
nary insight  and  initiative  with  an  equal  measure 
of  caution  and  restraint. 

The  change  in  America's  international  position 
is  sometimes  described  as  the  "rise  of  the  United 
States  to  world  leadership."  I  feel  that  the  word 
"leadership"  is  not  the  best  description  of  our  role. 
It  is  true  that  the  United  States  must  take  the  lead 
on  many  occasions  and  must  exercise  a  constant 
initiative.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  gave  us  a  clearer  and  truer  pic- 
ture of  our  international  position  when  he  recently 
stressed  the  word  "partnership"  rather  than  "lead- 
ership." Our  relationships  with  our  friends  and 
allies  abroad  do  not  permit  us  to  demand  or  to  dic- 
tate but  rather  to  suggest  and  persuade.  We  have 
no  satellites,  and  we  want  no  satellites.  The  unity 
of  the  free  world  can  be  maintained  only  on  the 
basis  of  partnership.  Secretary  Dulles  has  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that. 

I'm  afraid  that  some  Americans  expect  the 
United  States  Government  to  dominate  all  its 
relations  with  allied  governments  and  are  some- 
what critical  when  our  allies  disagree  with  us. 
This  attitude  is  rather  unrealistic.  When  a  man 
enters  a  business  partnership  he  knows  that  he 
cannot  thereafter  run  the  business  as  if  it  were 
entirely  his  own.  And  when  a  nation  enters  an 
international  partnership,  it  must  recognize  that 
it  has  to  take  account  of  the  views  and  interests, 
and  even  the  prejudices,  of  its  allies.  Our  job 
in  the  Department  of  State  is  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote American  interests,  and  we  never  forget  that 
fact.  But  neither  do  we  want  to  forget  what  our 
basic  interests  really  are.  We  would  be  very 
foolish  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  pursue  our 
secondary  interests  so  intensely  that  we  sacrifice 
the  all-important  interest  of  maintaining  the  part- 


nership itself.  Diplomacy  is  essentially  the  art 
of  adjusting  and  accommodating  interests,  and 
no  partnership  can  survive  without  this  process 
of  give  and  take. 

A  successful  partnership  involves  obligations 
and  burdens,  and  we  need  to  face  this  fact  frankly. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  sometimes  that  we  Amer- 
icans think  too  much  about  the  obligations  and 
burdens  of  our  international  alliances  and  think 
too  little  about  the  advantages  and  rewards  we 
receive.  We  sometimes  forget  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  protected  today  not  only 
by  approximately  20  divisions  in  our  own  Ameri- 
can Army  but  also  by  roughly  175  divisions  in 
the  armies  of  allied  nations.  We  sometimes  for- 
get that  it  is  not  American  industrial  power  alone 
that  prevents  the  Communists  from  achieving  un- 
challenged mastery  of  the  earth  but  also  the  great 
industrial  power  of  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  other  free  nations.  We  forget 
that  the  effectiveness  of  our  Air  Force  would  be 
greatly  diminished  without  the  bases  and  facilities 
contributed  by  our  allies.  In  order  to  understand 
the  true  significance  of  our  international  partner- 
ship, we  must  constantly  remember  that  each  part- 
ner receives  more  from  the  relationship  than  it 
contributes. 


An  Expanding  Diplomacy 

Another  significant  development  which  has  af- 
fected the  practice  of  diplomacy  is  the  great  expan- 
sion of  the  scope  of  diplomacy — the  sizable 
extension  of  the  subject  matter  with  which  the 
diplomat  must  be  concerned.  The  growing  com- 
plexity of  modern  civilization  and  the  decreasing 
self-sufficiency  of  individual  nations  have  com- 
bined to  create  international  problems  in  fields 
of  activity  heretofore  unknown.  Similarly,  the 
multiple  devices  and  pressures  through  which  the 
Communist  bloc  seeks  to  penetrate  the  free  world 
have  produced  the  necessity  of  varied  kinds  of 
cooperation  in  resistance  to  this  penetration.  As 
a  result,  for  example,  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  national  and 
international  problems  or  to  separate  domestic 
policies  from  foreign  policies.  Our  own  trade  and 
tariff  policies  were  once  regarded  as  a  purely  do- 
mestic concern ;  now  they  have  far-reaching  inter- 
national implications.  A  local  election  in  a 
particular  country  may  be  of  merely  internal  in- 
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terest,  but  it  may  also  be,  on  occasion,  a  decisive 
battle  between  the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces 
of  slavery. 

This  development  has  had  important  conse- 
quences for  the  job  of  the  individual  diplumat. 
During  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
growth  of  professional  specialization  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service.  We 
need  people  who  can  deal  with  complex  economic 
problems,  financial  problems,  scientific  problems, 
legal  problems,  informational  problems,  geo- 
graphic problems,  politico-military  problems,  and 
a  variety  of  other  specialties.  At  the  same  time, 
the  need  for  generalists — for  men  and  women  who 
can  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  problems — seems 
greater  than  ever  before.  As  an  organization,  the 
Department  of  State  must  be  able  to  combine  a 
broad  global  perspective  with  the  ability  to  deal 
competently  with  the  most  finite  technical  details, 
and  this  means  that  the  business  of  diplomacy  is 
getting  bigger  and  tougher  in  almost  every  way. 

While  I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  statistics, 
I  would  like  to  illustrate  the  complexity  of  pres- 
ent diplomatic  operations  by  means  of  a  few  facts 
and  figures.  The  European  Bureau  of  the  State 
Department,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  head, 
deals  with  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  well  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  and  various  smaller  Euro- 
pean dependencies,  such  as  Bermuda  and  British 
Guiana.  We  have  277  employees  in  Washington 
and  are  responsible  for  the  work  of  27  diplomatic 
missions  and  82  consulates  in  foreign  countries, 
containing  about  2,600  American  employees  and 
5,000  local  employees.  All  the  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  and  its  overseas  posts,  including  salaries, 
supplies,  communications,  travel,  etc.,  total  about 
$40  million  annually. 

In  an  average  week,  our  Bureau  in  Washington 
receives  770  cables  and  560  despatches  from  for- 
eign posts.  Some  of  these  are  purely  information ; 
others  require  decisions  and  actions  by  the  De- 
partment or  other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government.  In  an  average  week  we  send  out 
approximately  200  cables  and  160  instructional 
messages  in  other  forms.  This  does  not  include,  of 
course,  hundreds  of  memoranda  of  official  conver- 
sations, letters  from  American  citizens,  Congres- 
sional requests,  and  so  forth.  All  told,  we  are  re- 
quired to  deal  with  about  18,000  separate  docu- 
ments each  week,  many  of  which  involve  pains- 
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taking  research  and  analysis  and  some  of  whic 
require  decisions  that  can  finally  be  made  only  b 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Growth  of  Multilateral  Diplomacy 

Still  another  significant  change  in  the  dipk 
matic  scene  has  been  the  growth  of  multilaten 
diplomacy.  This  is  a  relatively  recent  develoj 
ment.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  many  ii 
ternational  questions  have  ceased  to  be  considere 
primarily  on  a  nation-to-nation  basis  and  hav 
become  the  subject  matter  of  discussions  amon 
large  groups  of  nations.  This  increased  emphs 
sis  on  multilateral  diplomacy  has  resulted  pr 
marily  from  the  development  of  such  organize 
tions  as  the  United  Nations,  Nato,  Oas,  and  othe 
regional  arrangements.  It  has  produced  a  necet 
sity  for  a  new  kind  of  representational  and  negot 
ating  relationship,  which  is  exemplified  by  the  ii 
ternational  conference. 

Even  better  examples  are  provided  by  the  larg 
number  of  international  bodies  which  meet  in  cor 
tinuous  session  and  reach  day-to-day  decisions  o 
a  variety  of  matters  in  which  we  and  our  allk 
have  common  interests.  Nato  alone  has  moi 
than  20  standing  committees  on  which  the  Unite 
States  is  represented,  and  these  representativt 
regularly  present  questions  of  fact  or  policy  to  tr 
Department  of  State  for  decision  or  advice,  i 
scholar  writing  a  modern  textbook  on  the  arts  c 
diplomacy  would  need  a  special  volume  on  tt 
practice  of  multilateral  diplomacy. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  multilateral  diplc 
macy  has  not  become  a  substitute  for  bilateral  d 
plomacy.  It  does  not  lessen  the  need  for  effecth 
relationships  with  individual  countries.  In  soir 
respects  it  intensifies  this  need.  In  order  for  ou 
representatives  to  work  effectively  in  internations 
organizations,  they  must  be  able  to  depend  upo 
sound  relationships  established  with  each  ind 
vidual  government  through  our  regular  countr 
missions.  In  any  event,  multilateral  diploma  c 
has  superimposed  additional  demands  upon  oi 
diplomatic  establishment.  The  multilateral  coi 
ference  table  offers  unique  opportunities  for  ii 
ternational  understanding  and  for  prompt  an 
effective  action  on  certain  critical  issues,  but  it  h; 
inevitably  complicated  the  work  of  the  profe 
sional  diplomat. 

A  final  noteworthy  change  in  the  diplomat 
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:limate  has  resulted  from  the  spread  of  demo- 
:ratic  concepts  of  government.  For  many  years 
ve  have  been  shifting  from  what  may  be  termed 
'dynastic"  diplomacy  toward  a  kind  of  "popular" 
liplomacy.  Diplomacy  is  becoming  less  con- 
:erned  with  relationships  among  governments  and 
nore  concerned  with  relationships  among  peoples. 
Fundamentally,  our  most  valuable  and  depend- 
able alliances  are  rooted  in  this  people-to-people 
•elationship.  Our  long-range  hopes  for  the  main- 
enance  of  successful  working  relationships  with 
dl  free  nations,  as  well  as  our  hopes  for  the 
jventual  modification  of  the  policies  and  struc- 
ures  of  the  Communist  system,  will  depend  less 
lpon  the  influence  we  can  exert  on  rulers  than 
lpon  the  understanding  we  can  achieve  among 
vhole  populations. 

In  practical  terms,  people-to-people  relation- 
ships sometimes  make  the  work  of  the  professional 
liplomat  extremely  difficult.  He  must  now  think 
n  terms  of  the  entire  complex  of  political,  eco- 
lomic,  social,  and  cultural  forces  which  determine 
he  purposes  and  practices  of  nations  and  regions. 
He  must  recognize  that  the  center  of  decision  is 
10  longer  the  cloistered  chamber  but  the  public 
forum  and  that  whispered  conversations  between 
ugh  officials  usually  exert  less  influence  upon  a 
lation's  policies  than  the  open  and  widespread 
Dronouncements  of  the  press  and  radio.  He  must 
>e  prepared  at  all  times  to  have  his  decisions  and 
ictions  tested  in  the  crucible  of  public  controversy 
md  to  see  his  most  confidential  undertakings 
inalyzed  and  dissected  in  the  morning  newspaper 
leadlines. 


'Popular  Diplomacy" 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  my  profes- 
sional colleagues  are  not  always  happy  about 
certain  features  of  this  so-called  "popular  diplo- 
nacy."  There  are  times,  I  think,  when  every 
)fficer  who  has  been  engaged  in  delicate  interna- 
tional negotiations  feels  that  his  chances  of  a 
successful  result  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  all 
lewspapers  and  radios  would  temporarily  vanish 
Tom  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  has  become  a  fact  of  life  and  an  insepar- 
ible  part  of  modern  diplomacy. 

There  are  a  few  oldtimers  in  the  diplomatic 
vorld  who  find  it  hard  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
dare  of  constant  publicity.     This  reminds  me  of 


a  story  which  is  fairly  well  known  among  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats.  Some  years  ago,  I  am  told, 
a  citizen  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture complaining  about  an  excessive  outcrop- 
ping of  dandelions  on  his  front  lawn  and  asking 
how  they  might  be  removed.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  him  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 
Some  weeks  later  he  wrote  another  letter,  explain- 
ing that  the  measures  suggested  in  the  pamphlet 
had  proved  unsuccessful,  that  the  dandelions  were 
still  there  in  large  numbers,  and  that  he  would 
like  further  advice.  This  time  he  received  a  per- 
sonal letter,  setting  forth  in  great  detail  every- 
thing known  to  modern  science  about  the  myste- 
rious techniques  of  getting  rid  of  dandelions. 

After  a  few  months  our  lawn  owner  again  re- 
ported failure.  None  of  the  methods  suggested 
had  proved  effective,  and  he  pleaded  for  additional 
help.  "I  love  my  lawn,"  he  said,  "and  I  want 
your  advice  as  to  what  I  should  do  now."  The 
Department  of  Agriculture's  final  letter  was  sim- 
ple and  to  the  point.  It  read:  "Dear  Sir:  We 
suggest  that  you  learn  to  love  the  dandelions,  too." 

That's  what  we  diplomats  will  have  to  do  about 
the  newspapers  and  the  radio.  They  are  here  to 
stay,  and  I  think  we  are  learning  to  love  them. 
We  can  also  take  considerable  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  publicity  is  often  helpful  to  the 
processes  of  diplomacy. 


New  Burdens  on  Government 

The  revolutionary  changes  I  have  described 
in  the  climate,  the  character,  and  the  techniques 
of  diplomacy  have  created  new  burdens  at  various 
levels  of  government.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  required  to  devote  a  great  deal  more  of 
his  personal  time  and  energy  to  foreign  affairs 
than  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  history.  Members 
of  the  Congress  have  had  to  become  expert  in  many 
different  aspects  of  our  foreign  relations.  Na- 
turally, the  burden  upon  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Service  has  been  equally  great. 
The  professional  diplomat  has  not  only  been  re- 
quired to  undergo  considerable  personal  adjust- 
ment but  has  also  been  required  to  evolve  new  con- 
cepts and  techniques  through  which  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  can  be  served  in  this  dan- 
gerous and  ever-changing  age. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  new  climate  of 
diplomacy  has  certain  distinct  advantages.    For 
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example,  greater  popular  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  is  preferable  to  the 
system  which  prevailed  in  past  centuries,  when 
the  destinies  of  nations  might  sometimes  be  decided 
by  secret  bargains  reached  by  self-seeking  nego- 
tiators. On  the  other  hand,  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  no  nation's  diplomatic  af- 
fairs can  be  successfully  conducted,  even  today, 
in  a  goldfish  bowl.  There  is  still  a  definite  need 
for  confidential  consultations  among  governmental 
representatives  and  for  agreements  that  do  not 
have  to  be  hammered  out  in  the  electric  atmosphere 
of  public  debate.  Moreover,  the  need  for  the 
"personal  touch"  on  the  part  of  the  professional 
diplomat — the  need  for  applying  the  old-fashioned 
qualities  of  tact,  patience,  imagination,  under- 
standing, and  determination — has  not  diminished 
with  the  passage  of  time.  In  fact,  because  of  the 
critical  nature  of  diplomatic  decisions  today,  the 
need  for  personal  diplomatic  skill  is  greater  than 
ever  before. 


The  Diplomatic  Corps 

This  brings  me  to  another  subject  about  which 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words — the  job  of  the 
individual  diplomat.  Since  I  myself  am  a  prac- 
titioner of  this  hazardous  occupation,  you  are 
privileged  to  take  what  I  say  with  the  proverbial 
grain  of  salt.  However,  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  a 
subject  that  requires  more  attention  and  thought 
than  has  been  given  in  the  past. 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  diplomatic  officers  have 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  in  recent  years. 
This  criticism  has  been  varied  both  in  origin  and 
object;  it  has  not  been  confined  to  any  particular 
group  or  philosophy.  Some  of  it  is  just.  Much  of 
it  is  well-intentioned  and  without  malice.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  criticism  has  been 
grossly  unfair.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
diplomatic  officers,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  are  loyal,  hard  working,  and  intelligent 
public  servants  whose  labors  too  often  pass  un- 
noticed. 

Very  few  of  those  who  have  joined  the  American 
diplomatic  corps  ever  expected  glamour  or  glory 
as  a  reward.  It  is  proper  that  the  returning  mili- 
tary hero  who  has  won  a  great  battle  should 
receive  a  welcoming  parade.  But  the  diplomat 
who  has  perhaps  avoided  a  war — or  who  has 
achieved  a  vital  national  objective  without  war — 


gets  no  such  acclaim.  This,  too,  is  as  it  must  be 
Diplomatic  successes  do  not  lend  themselves  t< 
elaborate  publicity.  In  fact,  the  very  phrase 
"diplomatic  victory"  is  something  of  a  contradic 
tion  in  terms,  since  a  successful  diplomatic  ef 
fort  usually  involves  an  accommodation  of  in 
terests  with  other  countries  and  its  fruits  may  Ix 
dissipated  by  the  claim  that  one  country  or  anothei 
has  achieved  a  "victory."  The  most  effective 
diplomacy  is  often  ignored  by  the  headline  writers 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  quite  satisfied  to  dis 
pense  with  glory.  They  accept  the  fact  that  the 
business  of  diplomacy,  like  most  other  businesses 
is  more  than  90  percent  hard  work — and  oftei] 
very  dull  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
diplomatic  officer  feels  that  it  is  not  too  much  tc 
ask  that  he  be  given  a  modicum  of  understanding 
and  respect.  He  doesn't  ask  that  people  showei 
him  with  ticker  tape,  if  they  will  only  stop  pelt 
ing  him  with  rotten  eggs. 

The  fundamental  sources  of  this  criticism,  1 
believe,  are  not  hard  to  find.  Through  no  choice 
of  our  own,  we  Americans  have  been  compelled 
to  live  in  an  age  of  extreme  peril.  The  safety  and 
self-sufficiency  that  we  once  took  for  granted  have 
faded  away.  We  are  repeatedly  confronted  by 
difficult  and  painful  decisions,  which  affect  oui 
own  destiny  and  that  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
The  vast  complex  of  international  problems,  whicr 
seemed  so  comfortably  remote  a  few  years  ago 
h»s  thrust  itself  rudely  into  our  daily  lives 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  probably  inevitable 
that  the  American  diplomatic  officer  should  be 
regarded  as  an  unpleasant  reminder  of  our  transi- 
tion from  an  era  of  relative  security  to  an  era 
of  danger  and  insecurity.  He  is  a  tangible  sym- 
bol of  an  outside  world  which  has  become  both 
demanding  and  menacing. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  diplomatic  officei 
has  the  unenviable  job  of  telling  the  American 
people  unpleasant  truths  and  confronting  them 
with  painful  decisions.  This  is  not  the  best  way 
to  win  a  popularity  contest.  From  ancient  his-, 
tory,  we  learn  that  certain  kings  and  sultans  made 
a  practice  of  putting  messengers  to  death  when 
these  messengers  bore  ill  tidings.  The  result,  a? 
you  would  expect,  was  that  these  monarchs  gradu- 
ally came  to  receive  only  good  news,  whatever  the 
actual  course  of  events.  They  thereby  lost  con- 
tact with  the  true  situation  in  their  empires  anc 
were  eventually  destroyed.     This  country  is  fai 
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x)  wise  to  repeat  such  a  tragic  mistake.  It  is  not 
nportant  that  the  diplomat  be  popular,  but  it 
3  vitally  important  that  he  receive  the  confidence 
nd  respect  that  his  labors  warrant. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  the  American  diplo- 
matic service  is  above  criticism.  Secretary  Dulles 
nd  his  staff  have  recognized  the  need  for  constant 
nprovement  in  the  quality  of  the  service  and  are 
iboring  steadily  toward  this  objective.  Signifi- 
ant  progress  has  already  been  made.     In  fact, 

believe  it  is  remarkable  to  note  the  extent  to 
,*hich  the  American  diplomat  has  adapted  himself 
o  the  new  environment  of  diplomacy  and  has  risen 
oldly  to  accept  the  unprecedented  challenge  of 
he  times. 

No  matter  how  effective  our  professional  diplo- 
lats  may  become,  there  will  always  be  room  for 
•ublic  criticism,  both  of  policies  and  techniques, 
^o  paraphrase  Clemenceau's  famous  statement  on 
rar :  "Diplomacy  has  become  much  too  important 
o  be  left  solely  to  diplomats."  It  is  now  a  matter 
f  life  and  death  to  our  entire  population.  But 
s  the  general  public  plays  an  increasing  role  in 
he  development  and  execution  of  foreign  policies, 
t  becomes  all  the  more  important  that  the  public 
nderstand  clearly  the  intricate  problems  involved. 

The  final  measure  of  American  diplomacy  will 
e  its  results.  During  recent  months  American 
liplomats  have  made  important  contributions  to 
ur  national  security  and  to  the  peace  and  stability 
f  the  whole  world.  The  end  of  the  war  in  Korea, 
he  accord  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Cgypt,  the  settlement  of  the  oil  controversy  in 
ran,  the  Trieste  agreement,  the  Manila  security 
>act  and  the  Pacific  Charter,  and  the  more  recent 
greements  in  London  and  Paris  on  an  associated 
Vestern  European  defense  system — all  these  f  ar- 
eaching  developments  offer  renewed  hope  for  a 
etter  and  safer  universe.  And  American  diplo- 
lats  take  pride  in  the  part  we  have  played — 
ometimes  a  key  part — in  these  achievements. 
Ve  are  also  proud  of  the  tribute  paid  the  diplo- 
latic  corps  2  weeks  ago  in  Washington  by  Presi- 
ent  Eisenhower  when  he  stood  before  us  and 
poke  these  words : 

If  there  is  any  organization  that  should  have  the 
ighest  morale  based  firmly  in  its  own  convictions  as  to 
ie  importance  of  its  work,  the  necessity  for  successful 
ccomplishment  regardless  of  what  critic  or  opponent 
tay  say,  a  morale  based  in  that  high  belief  in  a  cause, 
ien  that  should  be  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  State 
>epartment — as,  indeed,  I  believe  it  is. 


U.  S.  and  Japan  Discuss 
Mutual  Interests 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  PRIME  MINISTER 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  10 

President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Yo- 
shida  met  on  November  9  and  reaffirmed  the  spirit 
of  friendly  cooperation  characterizing  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Japan.1  The 
Prime  Minister  also  met  with  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  Treasury  Humphrey,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Wilson,  and  Director  Stassen  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration.  The 
Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  Dulles  at  their  meet- 
ings this  week,  after  a  full  and  frank  exchange  of 
views  on  matters  of  mutual  interest,  reviewed  the 
conversations  held  during  the  past  3  weeks  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  governments. 


The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that  the  solidarity  and  determination  of  the  free 
nations  had  greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  They  declared  that  their  governments 
would,  in  cooperation  with  the  free  nations  of 
Asia,  continue  their  united  efforts  to  maintain  and 
promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Asia.  The 
Prime  Minister  reaffirmed  his  Government's  de- 
termination to  make  a  full  contribution  to  those 
efforts  and  in  particular  stressed  Japan's  desire  to 
cooperate,  wherever  possible,  in  the  development 
of  economic  strength  by  the  free  nations  of  Asia. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  declared 
that  the  goals  of  their  governments  are  peaceful 
and  that  their  peoples  desire  peace  and  liberty  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

II 

Representatives  of  both  governments  discussed 
Japan's  economic  situation  in  detail.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Japa- 
nese people  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  entire 
free  world.  The  achievement  of  improved  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Japan  depends  partly  upon 
the  ability  of  the  Japanese  people  themselves  to 
pursue  sound  and  constructive  internal  monetary 
and   other   economic   policies    and   partly    upon 


1  For  an  announcement  of  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Shigeru  Yoshida,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  8,  p.  679. 
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Japan's  ability  to  expand  its  trade  with  other 
countries.  By  various  means  since  the  end  of  the 
war  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  economic  progress  which 
Japan  has  achieved.  The  United  States  is  aware 
of  the  efforts  which  Japan  is  making  to  solve  its 
difficult  economic  problems  and  will  continue  to 
examine  sympathetically  means  whereby  it  can 
assist  the  Japanese  people  to  advance  their  well- 
being. 

A  number  of  specific  measures  were  discussed  in 
the  recent  talks.  General  agreement  was  reached 
that  the  United  States  would  cooperate  with  Japan 
in  its  efforts  to  expand  its  foreign  trade  and  achieve 
a  better  balance  in  its  foreign  economic  relations. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  the  United  States  would 
sell  to  Japan  agricultural  commodities  and  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  these  sales 
will  be  used  for  Japan's  domestic  economic  im- 
provement and  defense  support  and  for  regional 
economic  development.  Other  steps  were  dis- 
cussed, such  as  the  establishment  of  a  productivity 
program  in  Japan  and  the  mutual  benefits  which 
might  arise  from  Japan's  participation  with  the 
other  free  nations  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
in  the  economic  development  of  that  area.  Both 
sides  agreed  that  these  measures  would  be  of 
marked  benefit  to  Japan  by  improving  its  eco- 
nomic position  and  facilitating  its  efforts  to  attain 
a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Ill 

United  States  representatives  expressed  regret 
over  the  incident  on  March  1  in  which  23  Japa- 
nese fishermen  were  injured — one  fatally — by  the 
fall-out  of  radioactive  materials  following  a  nu- 
clear test  in  the  Pacific.  They  emphasized  their 
belief  that  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  would 
be  steadily  developed  and  would  eventually  become 
of  great  value  to  Japan  and  other  friendly  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

IV 

There  was  also  discussion  of  the  disposition  of 
Japanese  assets  vested  by  the  United  States,  and 
representatives  of  the  United  States  stated  that 
this  matter  is  under  consideration.  Among  other 
subjects  reviewed  were  Communist  efforts  to 
weaken  and  discredit  the  operations  of  free  gov- 
ernments in  Asia,  the  request  of  Japan  for  expe- 
dited consideration  of  the  cases  of  war  criminals, 
and  the  status  of  the  Kyukyu  and  Bonin  Islands 


in  the  light  of  the  present  international  situatioi 
as  well  as  the  desire  of  Japan  for  the  return  U 
the  Bonin  Islands  of  former  inhabitants. 


AGREEMENT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM 

Press  release  643  dated  November  13 

The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  th< 
United  States  and  Japan  today  reached  an  under 
standing  on  a  $100  million  surplus  agricultura 
commodity  program  for  Japan  under  the  pro 
visions  of  U.S.  Public  Law  480. 

Of  the  total  amount,  commodities  with  a  market 
value  of  $85  million  will  be  sold  to  Japan  for  loca, 
currency  and  commodities  costing  $15  million  wil: 
be  delivered  to  Japan  as  an  outright  grant  to  bt 
used  in  support  of  the  school  lunch  and  clothing 
program. 

The  major  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  these  sale.1 
will  be  used  for  Japan's  domestic  economic  im- 
provement, including  agricultural  development 
and  for  regional  economic  development.  Seventj 
percent  of  the  local  currency  accruing  from  thf 
sale  of  the  commodities  under  Title  I  will  be  usee 
by  the  Japanese  Government  on  a  loan  basis.  Tht 
balance  of  the  proceeds  will  be  used  for  various 
U.S.  purposes  including  the  purchase  of  goods  ir 
Japan  for  other  friendly  countries,  cultural  ex 
change,  agricultural  market  development,  anc 
expenditures  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Japan,  princi 
pally  for  the  housing  program  under  U.S.  Public 
Law  765. 

Negotiations  on  details  of  the  arrangements  wiE 
be  continued  both  in  Washington  and  Tokyo. 


Japan  and  the  United  Nations 

/Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1996  dated  October  27 

The  United  States  will  of  course  support  the 
renewed  application  of  Japan  for  membership  ir 
the  United  Nations.  Japan  is  the  most  populous 
single  nonmember  country  in  the  world,  and  ite 
eventual  membership  is  a  certainty.  The  United 
States  Government  believes  it  is  essential  to  thf 
success  of  the  United  Nations  that  Japan,  and  al 
other  peace-loving  states  able  and  willing  to  live 
up  to  the  charter,  be  admitted  to  membership  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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rade  Agreement  Negotiations  Involving  Japan 


ress  release  640  dated;  November  12 

NITED  STATES  INTENTION  TO  UNDERTAKE 
RADE  AGREEMENT  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Lgreements  today  issued  formal  notice  of  the  in- 
mtion  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  participate, 
nder  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
f  1934  as  amended  and  extended,  in  reciprocal 
iriff  negotiations  involving  Japan.  The  Presi- 
ent  has  given  high  priority  to  expansion  of  Ja- 
an's  trading  opportunities  because  of  Japan's 
ital  importance  to  free  world  mutual  security. 

Today's  announcement,  including  the  listing  of 
roducts  and  the  scheduling  of  hearings,  formally 
pens  U.S.  preparations  for  participation  in  an 
lternational  tariff-negotiating  conference  to  be 
imvened  next  February  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
nder  the  sponsorship  of  the  countries  associated 
i  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
'he  purpose  of  this  conference  will  be  tariff  nego- 
ations  looking  to  Japan's  full  accession  to  the 
eneral  agreement,  thus  enlarging  her  trade  possi- 
ilities  with  other  countries  as  well  as  with  the 
rnited  States. 

To  aid  in  the  development  of  positions  which 
le  United  States  should  adopt  in  the  proposed 
iriff  negotiations,  and  in  accordance  with  estab- 
shed  procedures,  a  list  is  also  published  today 
f  the  products  on  which  the  United  States  may 
msider  offering  concessions.  Hearings  are  also 
;heduled  and  opportunity  is  provided  for  sub- 
lission  of  briefs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
iews  and  information  from  interested  persons  on 
11  phases  of  these  negotiations,  including  views 
>r  or  against  concessions  which  the  United  States 
light  seek  or  offer  on  particular  products. 

Attached  to  the  committee's  notice  of  intention 
)  negotiate  is  a  list  of  products  on  which  modifi- 
itions  may  be  considered  during  the  negotiations, 
isting  of  an  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 


information  on  the  possibility  of  a  concession ;  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  concession  will 
be  offered  on  the  product.  No  tariff  concession 
can  be  made  by  the  United  States  on  any  product 
not  included  in  this  or  a  subsequent  published  list. 

As  indicated  in  the  announcement,  the  United 
States  also  proposes  to  take  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion of  these  tariff  negotiations  to  carry  out  four 
renegotiations  arising  out  of  various  U.S.  actions. 
In  two  cases,  there  was  enacted  legislation  calling 
for  modification  of  certain  trade  agreement  obli- 
gations by  an  upward  adjustment  of  import  duties 
for  commodities  affected  by  exceptional  develop- 
ments. The  laws  in  question  are  Public  Law  689 
on  fish  sticks  and  Public  Law  479  on  certain  rub- 
ber-soled shoes.  The  third  case  relates  to  the 
escape-clause  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  which  it  modified  the  concession  on  dried  figs. 
No  change  is  contemplated  in  the  present  tariff 
treatment  of  figs,  but  under  the  agreement  the 
escape-clause  action  permits  other  countries  to 
seek  compensatory  adjustments  either  by  new  con- 
cessions on  our  part  or  by  withdrawal  of  con- 
cessions by  affected  countries.  In  a  fourth  case, 
when  Uruguay  became  a  party  to  the  agreement 
last  December,  the  United  States  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  proclaim  certain  concessions  that  had 
been  negotiated  on  meat  products. 

The  majority  of  the  listed  articles  are  included 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  consideration  to  con- 
cessions in  negotiations  directly  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  There  are,  however, 
many  articles  which  are  of  primary  interest  to 
other  countries.  For  these  articles  consideration 
will  be  given  to  possible  concessions  under  circum- 
stances where  these  other  countries  are  also  ne- 
gotiating with  Japan  under  the  general  agreement 
and  where  a  concession  by  the  United  States  would 
broaden  the  overall  results  of  the  multilateral 
negotiations  through  the  triangular  exchange  of 
benefits. 
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In  addition,  because  of  the  extensive  and  time- 
consuming  nature  of  the  procedures  for  getting 
information  on  possible  concessions,  there  are  a 
relatively  few  articles  of  interest  primarily  to 
countries  which  may  decide  to  negotiate  with 
Japan  though  they  have  not  yet  done  so.  As  a 
general  rule  no  concessions  would  be  made  on  such 
products  if  the  country  having  a  primary  interest 
does  not  complete  its  negotiations  with  Japan. 

As  required  by  law,  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  also  gave  notice  that  it  will 
receive  views  of  interested  persons  concerning  any 
aspect  of  the  proposed  negotiations.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  and 
the  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  are  the  same. 
They  include  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  representatives  designated  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Treasury,  Defense, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Interior,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration. 

Domestic  producers,  importers,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  are  invited  to  present  views  and  all 
possible  information  regarding  products  on  the 
published  list,  including  information  relative  to 
section  2  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1954.  This  section  provides  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  article 
where  the  President  finds  that  such  reduction 
would  threaten  domestic  production  needed  for 
projected  national  defense  requirements.  Consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  submissions  concerning 
wages  in  the  exporting  country  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  message  of  March  30.1  All  views 
and  information  will  be  carefully  considered  in 
arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  con- 
cession should  be  offered  by  the  United  States  on 
each  product. 

There  is  no  limitation  on  the  products  on  which 
the  United  States  may  request  concessions,  and 
domestic  producers  or  exporters  interested  in  de- 
veloping markets  in  Japan  are  invited  to  present 
suggestions  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation as  to  concessions  which  should  be 
sought.  The  Department  of  Commerce  also  fur- 
nishes the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  with  studies  of  the  trade  in  and  other 
facts  regarding  articles  exported  from  the  United 
States  on  which  the  United  States  might  consider 
seeking  concessions  in  the  negotiations. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602. 
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Hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocit) 
Information  will  open  on  December  13, 1954.  Ap 
plications  for  oral  presentation  of  views  and  in- 
formation should  be  presented  to  the  committee 
not  later  than  12  noon,  December  3.  Persons  de- 
siring to  be  heard  should  also  submit  written  briefs 
or  statements  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  by  12  noon,  December  6,  1954.  Only 
those  persons  will  be  heard  who  presented  written 
briefs  or  statements  and  filed  applications  to  be 
heard  by  the  date  indicated.  Persons  who  do  not 
desire  to  be  heard  may  present  written  statement' 
until  noon,  December  27, 1954.  Details  concerning 
the  submission  of  briefs  and  applications  to  be 
heard  are  contained  in  the  committee's  notice  at 
tached  to  this  release. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  also  an- 
nounced today  that  it  would  open  public  hearings 
on  December  13  to  receive  news  and  informatior 
useful  in  preparing  its  "peril-point"  report  to  the 
President,  as  required  by  section  3  (a)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  on  the 
extent  to  which  U.S.  concessions  on  particulai 
products  may  be  made  in  the  negotiations  withoul 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products. 

Views  and  information  received  by  the  Tarif 
Commission  in  its  hearings  referred  to  above  wil 
be  made  available  to  the  Committee  for  Reciproc 
ity  Information  for  consideration  by  the  Inter 
departmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
Persons  whose  interests  relate  only  to  impon 
products  included  in  the  list  published  today  anc 
who  have  appeared  before  the  Tariff  Commissioi 
need  not — but  may  if  they  wish — appear  alse 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa 
tion. 

However,  persons  wishing  to  present  materia 
on  U.S.  import  concessions  other  than  the  mate 
rial  they  have  presented  to  the  Tariff  Commissior 
should  file  written  statements  or  briefs  with  tht 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  or  may 
if  they  wish,  request  appearance  before  that  com 
mittee.  Persons  wishing  to  suggest  additiona 
items  on  which  U.S.  import  concessions  may  b< 
considered,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  a  pub 
lished  list,  should  present  their  views  to  the  Com 
mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Copies  of  the  notice  of  the  Tariff  Commissioi 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Commission. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
IN  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

I.  Trade-Agreement  Negotiations  under   the   General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  Relating  to  Japan ; 
II.  Possible  Adjustment  in  Preferential  Rates  on  Cuban 
Products. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Let,  approved  June  12, 1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
45,  eh.  474;  65  Stat.  73,  ch.  141)  and  to  paragraph 

of  Executive  Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949  (3 
3FR,  1949  Supp.,  p.  126),  notice  is  hereby  given 
iy  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  of  intention  to  participate  in  trade- 
greement  negotiations,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
ooking  to  Japan's  accession  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ng  Japan's  trading  prospects  in  the  free  world. 
Yith  a  view  to  the  further  expansion  of  such  trad- 
ng  prospects,  the  United  States  is  also  consider- 
ng,  in  addition  to  negotiations  directly  with 
fapan,  participating  in  limited  negotiations  with 
ither  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
hat  will  also  be  negotiating  with  Japan,  in  order 
o  broaden  the  overall  results  of  the  negotiations. 

There  is  annexed  hereto  a  list x  of  articles  im- 
)orted  into  the  United  States  to  be  considered  for 
jossible  modification  of  duties  and  other  import 
•estrictions,  imposition  of  additional  import 
•estrictions,  or  specific  continuance  of  existing 
:ustoms  or  excise  treatment  in  the  trade  agreement 
legotiations  of  which  notice  is  given  above.  In 
iddition  to  articles  of  primary  interest  to  Japan, 
here  are  also  being  listed  some  articles  of  interest 
o  certain  contracting  parties  as  well  as  to  Japan, 
ind  a  few  articles  which  are  believed  to  be  of 
>rimary  interest  to  other  contracting  parties  that 
nay  be  negotiating  with  Japan,  some  of  which 
irticles  are  closely  related  to  articles  of  primary 
nterest  to  Japan. 

Notice  is  also  given  of  intention  to  negotiate 
settlement  of  several  outstanding  problems  arising 
>ut  of  various  actions  by  the  United  States.  Ne- 
gotiations are  contemplated  looking  to  such  modi- 


'Not  printed  here.  Full  list  appears  in  the  Federal 
Register,  Nov.  16,  p.  7380,  and  in  Department  of  State 
Publication  5653  (Commercial  Policy  Series  145),  which  is 
ivailable  in  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
nerce  and  from  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
ion,  Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. ; 
n  addition  copies  are  on  sale  for  20  cents  each  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  GoTernment  Printing 
)ffice,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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fication  of  trade  agreement  obligations  as  may  be 
necessary  in  view  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
479  of  the  83d  Congress  relating  to  certain  rubber- 
soled  shoes  and  Public  Law  689  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress relating  to  certain  prepared  fish.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  modified  its  concession  on 
figs,  fresh,  dried,  or  in  brine,  as  a  result  of  an 
escape  clause  action.  Finally,  the  United  States 
did  not  find  it  possible  to  carry  out  obligations 
negotiated  with  Uruguay  with  respect  to  certain 
meat  products.  Among  the  possible  outcomes  of 
these  negotiations  might  be  a  granting  of  such 
concessions  on  some  items  in  the  annexed  list  as 
may  be  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  above 
actions  of  the  United  States. 

The  articles  proposed  for  consideration  in  the 
negotiations  are  identified  in  the  annexed  list  by 
specifying  the  numbers  of  the  paragraphs  in  tariff 
schedules  of  Title  I  and  Title  II  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  in  which  they  are  provided 
for  together  with  the  language  used  in  such  tariff 
paragraphs  to  provide  for  such  articles,  except 
that  where  necessary  the  statutory  language  has 
been  modified  by  the  omission  of  words  or  the  ad- 
dition of  new  language  in  order  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  the  original  language.  Where  no  quali- 
fying language  is  used  with  regard  to  the  type, 
grade,  or  value  of  any  listed  article,  all  types, 
grades,  and  values  of  the  article  covered  by  the 
language  used  are  included. 

In  the  case  of  each  article  in  the  list  with  respect 
to  which  the  corresponding  product  of  Cuba  is 
now  entitled  to  preferential  treatment,  the  nego- 
tiations referred  to  will  involve  the  elimination, 
reduction,  or  continuation  of  the  preference,  per- 
haps in  some  cases  with  an  adjustment  or  specifica- 
tion of  the  rate  applicable  to  the  product  of  Cuba. 

No  article  will  be  considered  in  the  negotiations 
for  possible  modification  of  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions,  imposition  of  additional  import  re- 
strictions, or  specific  continuance  of  existing  cus- 
toms or  excise  treatment  unless  it  is  included, 
specifically  or  by  reference,  in  the  annexed  list  or 
unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in  a  supplemen- 
tary public  list.  Only  duties  on  the  articles  listed 
imposed  under  the  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  specified  with  regard  to  such  articles  and 
import  taxes  imposed  on  such  articles  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  will  be  considered  for  a 
possible  decrease,  but  additional  or  separate  ordi- 
nary duties  or  import  taxes  on  such  articles  im- 
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posed  under  any  other  provisions  of  law  may  be 
bound  against  increase  as  an  assurance  that  the 
concession  under  the  listed  paragraph  will  not  be 
nullified.  In  addition,  any  action  which  might  be 
taken  with  respect  to  basic  duties  on  products  may 
involve  action  with  respect  to  compensating  duties 
imposed  on  manufactures  containing  such  prod- 
ucts. In  the  event  that  an  article  which  as  of 
January  1, 1954,  was  regarded  as  classifiable  under 
a  description  included  in  the  list  is  excluded  there- 
from by  judicial  decision  or  otherwise  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  trade-agreement  negotiations, 
the  list  will  nevertheless  be  considered  as  including 
such  article. 

Persons  interested  in  exports  may  present  their 
views  regarding  any  tariff  or  other  concessions 
that  might  be  requested  from  Japan.  Any  other 
matters  appropriate  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  proposed  above  may  also  be 
presented.  Public  hearings  in  connection  with  the 
"peril  point"  investigation  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  in  connection  with  the  articles 
included  in  the  annexed  list,  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  are  the  subject  of  an  announcement 
of  this  date  issued  by  that  Commission. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  as  amended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949,  information  and 
views  as  to  any  aspect  of  the  proposals  announced 
in  this  notice  may  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  in  accordance  with 
the  announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  that 
Committee. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Trade  Agreements  this  13th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1954. 

Carl  D.  Corse, 

Chairman 

Interdepartmental  Committee 

on  Trade  Agreements 


COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

I.  Trade-Agreement    Negotiations    under    the    General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  relating  to  Japan; 
II.  Possible  Adjustment  in  Preferential  Rates  on  Cuban 
Products. 

Submission   of   Information   to   the   Committee   for 
Reciprocity  Information 

Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard,  December  3, 
1954 
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Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs,  December  I 

1954 

Public  hearings  open,  December  13, 1954 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trad 
Agreements  has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  of  ir 
tention  to  participate  in  trade-agreement  negotia 
tions,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  looking  to  Japan- 
accession  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  an 
Trade,  as  a  means  of  improving  Japan's  tradin 
prospects  in  the  free  world.  With  a  view  to  th 
further  expansion  of  such  trading  prospects,  th 
United  States  is  also  considering,  in  addition  t 
negotiations  directly  with  Japan,  participating  i 
limited  negotiations  with  other  contracting  partie 
to  the  General  Agreement  that  will  also  be  negc 
tiating  with  Japan,  in  order  to  broaden  the  over 
all  results  of  the  negotiations. 

Annexed  to  the  notice  of  the  Interdepartmenta 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  is  a  list  of  arti 
cles  imported  into  the  United  States  to  be  con 
sidered  for  possible  concessions  in  the  negotiations 
The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informatio: 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  ora 
presentation  of  views  in  regard  to  the  proposei 
negotiations,  which  must  indicate  the  product  o 
products  on  which  the  individuals  or  groups  de 
sire  to  be  heard,  and  an  estimate  of  the  time  re 
quired  for  such  presentation,  shall  be  submitte' 
to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informatio 
not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  December  3,  1954,  an 
all  information  and  views  in  writing  of  person 
who  desire  to  be  heard  in  regard  to  the  foregoin 
proposals  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  fo 
Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  12 : 0 
noon,  December  6,  1954.  Written  statements  o 
persons  who  do  not  desire  to  be  heard  shall  be  sut 
mitted  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  December  21 
1954.  Such  communications  shall  be  addresse 
to  "Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informatioi 
Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington  21 
D.  C".  Fifteen  copies  of  written  statement; 
either  typed,  printed,  or  duplicated  shall  be  sub 
mitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Commit 
tee,  except  information  and  business  data  pro! 
fered  in  confidence,  shall  be  open  to  inspectio 
by  interested  persons.  Information  and  busines 
data  proffered  in  confidence  shall  be  submitte 
on  separate  pages  clearly  marked  "For  official  us 
only  of  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Con: 
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mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral 
statements  will  be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will 
be  at  2 :  00  p.  m.  on  December  13,  1954,  in  the 
Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Build- 
ing, 7th  and  E  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Witnesses  who  make  application  to  be 
heard  will  be  advised  regarding  the  time  and  place 
of  their  individual  appearances.  Appearances  at 
hearings  before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only 
by  or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  have  filed 
written  statements  and  who  have  within  the  time 
prescribed  made  written  application  for  oral 
presentation  of  views.  Statements  made  at  the 
public  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

Persons  or  groups  interested  in  import  products 
may  present  to  the  Committee  their  views  concern- 
ing possible  tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States 
on  any  product,  whether  or  not  included  in  the  list 
annexed  to  the  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate. 
However,  as  indicated  in  the  notice  of  intention  to 
negotiate,  no  tariff  reduction  or  specific  contin- 
uance of  customs  or  excise  treatment  will  be  con- 
sidered on  any  product  which  is  not  included  in  the 
list  annexed  to  the  public  notice  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements, 
unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in  a  supplemen- 
tary public  list. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  today 
announced  public  hearings  on  the  import  items 
appearing  in  the  list  annexed  to  the  notice  of 
intention  to  negotiate  to  run  concurrently  with  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation. Oral  testimony  and  written  information 
submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  will  be  made 
available  to  and  will  be  considered  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements. 
Consequently,  those  whose  interests  relate  only  to 
import  products  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  and 
who  appear  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  need 
not,  but  may  if  they  wish,  appear  also  before  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Persons  interested  in  exports  may  present  their 
views  regarding  any  tariff  or  other  concessions 
that  might  be  requested  from  Japan.  Any  other 
matters  appropriate  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  negotiations  may  also  be  pre- 
sented. 

Copies  of  the  list  attached  to  the  notice  of  inten- 


tion to  negotiate  may  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  at  the  address 
designated  above  and  may  be  inspected  at  the  field 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  this  13th  day  of  November,  1954. 
Edward  Yardlet 
Secretary, 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


Talks  on  U.S.-Philippine  Relations 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  3 

President  Eisenhower  received  Senator  [Jose 
P.]  Laurel  on  November  3,  and  they  discussed  in 
general  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  and  the  current  consultations 
between  the  two  Governments  regarding  the 
Philippine  Trade  Agreement.1 

The  President  stated  that  the  United  States  has 
observed  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction  the 
recent  progress  achieved  by  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines  toward  solving  the  problems  and 
dislocations  caused  by  World  War  II.  Senator 
Laurel  explained  the  great  desire  and  need  of  the 
Philippine  Government  to  pursue  its  program  for 
economic  development. 

President  Eisenhower  indicated  the  continuing 
sympathetic  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
effective  and  rapid  economic  development  of  the 
Philippines  and  reiterated  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  extend  aid  to  the 
Philippines  for  this  purpose.  With  this  in  mind 
the  U.S.  Government  has  extended  substantial  as- 
sistance in  the  past  on  both  a  grant  and  loan  basis 
and  is  now  considering  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment's proposal  for  aid  next  fiscal  year  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  grants.  Both  forms  of  aid 
would  be  extended  within  the  framework  of  the 
economic  development  program  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Philippine  Government  and  would 
be  designed  to  encourage  maximum  participation 
by  private  enterprise  in  the  development  of  the 
Philippines. 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  404,  and  Oct.  11,  1954, 
p.  541. 
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Strengthening  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 


Statement  by  Samuel  G.  Waugh 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 1 


The  basic  idea  underlying  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  as  simple  as  it  is  far 
reaching.  This  is  that  it  is  possible  to  construct 
a  code  of  principles  and  rules  which  will  guide  the 
conduct  of  trade  among  all  the  countries  of  the 
free  world  and  assure  that  such  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  maximum  possible  freedom  and  on  a 
basis  of  equity  to  all  concerned. 

Sweeping  as  this  conception  is,  however,  it  is  but 
a  reflection  of  the  fact  embodied  in  so  many  facets 
of  international  life  today,  that  the  world  is  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  becoming  smaller  and  that 
countries  in  their  commercial  as  well  as  political 
relations  must  learn  to  live  with  one  another.  The 
free  world  simply  must  not  permit  itself  to  lapse 
into  unrestricted  protectionism,  discrimination, 
and  controls.  If  there  were  no  general  agreement 
today,  we  should  have  to  create  one. 

In  the  7  years  during  which  it  has  been  in  effect, 
the  general  agreement  has  amply  justified  the  faith 
of  those  who  believe  that  a  universal  code  of  trade 
principles  can  be  made  to  work.  Under  its  aegis, 
tariffs  of  the  contracting  parties  have  been  sub- 
stantially lowered  on  a  reciprocal  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous basis;  discriminations  have  been  re- 
laxed ;  numerous  trade  disputes  have  been  amicably 
settled ;  and  countries  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
consulting  together  on  mutual  trade  problems. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  accom- 
plishments of  the  agreement  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  advancement  of  the  objec- 
tives which  are  laid  down  in  its  preamble. 


1  Made  at  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  Geneva 
on  Nov.  10  (press  release  637).  Mr.  Waugh  is  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  session. 
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These  achievements  are  a  source  of  solid  satis 
faction.  However,  no  one  has  ever  claimed  tha 
the  general  agreement  is  a  perfect  instrumenl 
Our  experience  with  it  in  the  light  of  the  enormou 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  world  economi 
situation  during  the  last  7  years  clearly  points  t 
certain  adjustments  which  need  to  be  made  an 
serious  deficiencies  which  should  be  remedied.  I 
we  can  reach  agreement  on  such  changes  we  sha' 
have  a  stronger,  more  flexible,  and  a  somewha 
simpler  agreement.  This  is  the  task  before  us 
and  as  the  chairman  2  has  suggested  in  his  ac 
mirable  opening  address,  further  progress  towar 
an  effective  system  of  multilateral  trade  and  paj 
ments  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  how  we 
we  accomplish  this  task. 

In  approaching  this  problem  my  Governmer 
has  certain  major  objectives  which  I  shall  outlin 
presently.    Thereafter,  I  shall  touch  on  some  sut 
jects  in  which  other  countries  have  expressed 
strong  interest. 

Principal  U.S.  Objectives 

The  three  principal  objectives  of  the  Unite 
States  in  the  present  review  are :  first,  to  provic 
the  general  agreement  with  an  organization; 
framework  which  will  permit  it  to  operate  moi 
effectively  and  on  a  permanent  basis ;  secondly, 
strengthen  and  simplify  the  provisions  relati 
to  quantitative  restrictions  imposed  for  financi 
reasons ;  and  thirdly,  to  safeguard  the  tariff  coi 
cessions  and  assure  their  stability,  while  providir, 
needed  flexibility. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  note  from  the  speechi 
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>f  my  fellow  delegates  that  the  objectives  I  have 
ust  outlined  are  shared  by  other  countries.  Per- 
nit  me  now  to  indicate  in  general  terms  my  Gov- 
■rnment's  views  on  each  of  these  points. 

First,  as  to  the  question  of  organization:  The 
general  agreement  was  initiated  in  1947  as  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  except  as  related  to  tariffs. 
rhis  condition,  unavoidable  at  that  time,  has  been 
i  limiting  factor  in  the  work  of  the  contracting 
aarties  and  has  endowed  the  general  agreement 
vith  an  air  of  impermanence  which  is  unsuited  to 
the  attainment  of  maximum  effective  action. 
Under  present  arrangements,  the  contracting  par- 
ses normally  meet  only  once  a  year  to  consider 
problems  arising  under  the  agreement.  Between 
:hese  annual  meetings,  the  Intersessional  Com- 
nittee  has  acted  on  their  behalf,  but  only  with 
•espect  to  a  narrowly  defined  number  of  problems, 
rhe  contracting  parties  have  themselves  consid- 
ered and  acted  on  the  great  majority  of  problems 
irising  under  the  general  agreement.  Valuable 
is  the  work  of  the  Intersessional  Committee  has 
jeen,  it  has  remained  essentially  a  stop-gap  device. 

My  Government  believes  that  this  situation  must 
je  corrected.  Problems  of  international  trade 
irise  almost  daily,  and  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
«et  up,  within  the  framework  of  the  Gatt,  proce- 
dures and  arrangements  for  dealing  more  expedi- 
tiously with  problems  as  they  occur.  In  this 
•onnection,  we  would  emphasize  the  need  for  close 
md  more  effective  coordination  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  on  matters  of  mutual  concern,  particularly 
n  the  matter  of  quantitative  restrictions  for  bal- 
mce  of  payments  reasons. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  question  of  quantita- 
tive restrictions  imposed  for  balance  of  payments 
reasons:  When  the  general  agreement  was  nego- 
iated  in  1947,  the  world  was  still  struggling  to 
'xtricate  itself  from  the  ruins  of  the  Second  World 
War,  and  most  of  the  controls  which  countries  had 
>een  forced  to  impose  on  their  foreign  trade  and 
>ayments  during  the  war  were  still  being  main- 
ained  in  full  vigor.  With  reconstruction  only 
fairly  begun,  production  at  low  levels,  inflation 
>till  rampant,  and  monetary  reserves  depleted, 
here  could  be  no  serious  thought  of  a  substantial 
•elaxation  of  restrictions.  The  extreme  caution 
lecessitated  by  these  conditions  is  reflected  in  the 
t>road  escapes  and  hedges  written  into  the  balance 
)f  payments  provisions  of  the  agreement. 


Improved  Economic  Situation 

Since  then,  the  world  has  come  far,  indeed. 
Reconstruction  has  been  virtually  completed, 
monetary  stabilization  has  been  restored,  inter- 
national reserves  have  been  recouped,  production 
far  exceeds  prewar  levels,  and  real  incomes  are 
everywhere  on  the  upgrade.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptional  situations  here  and  there,  but  as  a 
whole  wre  are  undoubtedly  in  the  midst  of  con- 
siderable prosperity. 

This  gratifying  state  of  affairs  is  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  many  countries.  The  war-ravaged 
countries,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  hardships,  have 
accomplished  in  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time 
the  task  of  at  once  rebuilding,  enlarging,  and  to 
a  large  extent  modernizing  their  economies.  The 
underdeveloped  countries  have  made  great  strides 
in  expanding  output  and  in  developing  their 
human  and  material  resources. 

We  are  happy  that  our  country  too  has  been 
able  to  play  a  part  in  the  postwar  recovery  of  the 
free  world,  and  we  appreciate  the  friendly  refer- 
ences which  have  been  made  to  the  aid  which  the 
United  States  has  extended  to  other  countries, 
and  to  our  various  programs  by  means  of  which 
large  amounts  of  dollar  exchange  have  been  made 
available  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  I  should 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  another  factor 
which  for  some  reason  is  frequently  overlooked, 
though  it  is  probably  more  important  than  any 
other  in  the  great  improvement  that  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  world's  dollar  situation.  I 
refer  to  the  massive  and  constantly  growing  vol- 
ume of  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  1953  the  physical  volume, 
that  is,  the  "quantum,"  of  our  imports  was  no  less 
than  28  percent  above  the  volume  of  1948.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  indicate  that,  even  with  the 
slight  decline  in  the  level  of  economic  activity  in 
the  United  States,  the  volume  of  imports  in  1954 
will  still  be  about  24  percent  above  1948  and  some 
55  percent  above  the  average  for  the  years  1937 
to  1939  inclusive. 

The  point  I  should  emphasize  in  this  connection 
is  that  the  maintenance  and  steady  growth  of  this 
tremendous  volume  of  imports  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  United  States  had  not  pursued 
what,  by  any  fair  standard,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
liberal  commercial  policy.  To  a  great  extent,  of 
course,  these  large  imports  are  associated  with  the 
high  levels  of  income  and  employment  which  the 
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United  States  has  enjoyed  in  recent  years.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  reductions  that 
have  been  made  in  our  tariff  duties  over  the  last 
two  decades,  first  through  our  bilateral  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  and  more  recently  through  the 
general  agreement,  have  contributed  very  sig- 
nificantly to  this  development.  In  this  connection 
it  is  noteworthy  that  in  recent  years  the  relative 
increase  in  imports  of  dutiable  goods  has  been 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  goods  on  our  free 
list.  Our  present  volume  of  imports  also  reflects 
another  fact,  sometimes  forgotten  in  the  attention 
focused  on  certain  quotas  maintained  by  the 
United  States.  This  fact  is  that,  apart  from  these 
exceptions  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  minor 
when  viewed  against  the  total  volume  of  our  trade, 
imports  into  my  country  are  virtually  free  from 
quantitative  restrictions. 

In  calling  attention  to  these  facts,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  we  intend  to  slop  where  we  are.  My 
Government  appreciates  that  there  are  certain  di- 
rections in  which  our  commercial  policy  can  be 
further  improved.  As  the  President  stated  in  his 
message  which  I  read  to  you  on  Monday,  some 
portions  of  our  program  have  already  been  put 
into  effect  and,  in  the  President's  words, 

The  remaining  parts,  especially  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram— extension  and  amendment  of  our  Trade  Agreements 
Act — will  ...  be  pressed  at  the  session  of  the  Congress 
which  begins  in  January,  and  I  look  forward  to  early 
action. 

Policies  pursued  by  the  United  States  have  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  development  of  favorable 
conditions  making  possible  the  removal  of  quanti- 
tative restrictions  imposed  for  balance  of  pay- 
ments reasons.  In  successive  negotiations  under 
the  Gatt,  the  U.S.  Government  has  made  substan- 
tial tariff  concessions  which  have  encouraged  the 
entry  of  an  unprecedented  volume  of  imports. 

These  are  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
greater  freedom  of  trade  to  which  the  contracting 
parties  subscribe.  What  we  do  regret,  however, 
and  what  large  elements  of  our  business  and  farm 
community  do  not  understand,  is  that  in  spite  of 
the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
external  financial  position  and  competitiveness  of 
most  countries,  quantitative  restrictions  against 
U.S.  products  should  be  so  widespread. 

Where  such  restrictions  are  maintained  it  is  clear 
that  they  partially  or  completely  nullify  the  tariff 
concessions  which  the  United  States  has  obtained. 


Message  from  the  President 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  Assistant  Secretary  Waugh  which  the  latter 
read  to  the  GATT  delegates  on  'November  8. 

Dear  Me.  Waugh  :  Since  you  are  soon  leaving 
to  participate  in  the  Ninth  Session  on  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  Geneva,  I  should 
like  to  ask  that  you  convey  to  your  fellow  delegates 
the  importance  that  we  attach  to  a  successful  out- 
come of  the  forthcoming  renegotiation  and  review 
of  the  Agreement.  The  task  before  the  contracting 
parties  at  this  Ninth  Session  is  one  of  crucial 
significance  to  the  further  economic  growth  of  the 
free  world. 

At  the  time  of  the  Eighth  Session,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  were  reappraising  their 
international  economic  policies.  Based  upon  such 
a  review  in  the  United  States,  I  recommended  in 
March  of  this  year  a  program  for  expanding  inter- 
national trade  and  overseas  investment,  for  promot- 
ing currency  convertibility,  and  for  reducing  the 
need  for  economic  aid.  Some  portions  of  this  pro- 
gram have  already  been  put  into  effect.  The  re- 
maining parts,  especially  the  heart  of  the  program — 
extension  and  amendment  of  our  Trade  Agreements 
Act — will,  as  you  know,  be  pressed  at  the  session 
of  the  Congress  which  begins  in  January,  and  I 
look  forward  to  early  action. 

That  program  envisages  United  States  participa- 
tion in  a  multilateral  approach  to  tariffs  and  trade. 
The  General  Agreement  has  made  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  postwar  recovery  and  restoration  of 
the  economic  vitality  of  the  free  world.  It  was 
established  at  a  time  when  the  economies  of  most 
countries  had  been  seriously  weakened.  The  trade 
rules  of  the  Agreement  recognized  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  widest  possible  movement  of  goods 
among  the  countries  of  the  world  could  not  be 
immediately  realized,  but  the  goal  was  set  with 
confidence  that  it  would  be  progressively  achieved. 
I  am  convinced  that  economic  reconstruction  and 
growth  has  now  reached  a  point  in  many  countries 
to  warrant  further  development  of  the  Agreement, 
so  that  we  may  progress  with  even  more  assurance 
toward  our  ultimate  objective.  It  would  also  seem 
essential  that  an  effective  organization  be  estab- 
lished for  the  administration  of  the  Agreement  and 
otherwise  to  promote  an  expansion  of  world  trade. 

The  interests  of  the  participating  countries  may 
at  times  seem  to  conflict.  Our  mutual  goal  is  of 
such  importance  to  the  economic  strength  and  well- 
being  of  all  our  peoples,  however,  that  this  session 
must  be  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  ability  of 
free  countries  to  reach  agreement  on  difficult  issues. 
I  am  hopeful  that  ways  and  means  of  moving  for- 
ward now  toward  our  common  goal  will  be  found 
and  that  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties will  be  one  of  high  achievement. 
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This  is  obviously  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  contracting  parties  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
which  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 

It  is  therefore  with  particular  regret  that  we 
heard  suggestions  on  Monday  that  the  revised 
agreement  should  not  deal  firmly  and  positively 
with  the  question  of  limiting  the  use  of  protective 
quotas.  We  are  also  disturbed  at  suggestions  that 
the  firm  commitments  now  in  the  general  agree- 
ment against  protective  quotas  be  weakened,  and 
that  this  problem  be  dealt  with  on  a  basis  of  bar- 
gaining or  regional  discrimination.  Such  an 
approach  would,  in  our  judgment,  prevent  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  for  which  the  agree- 
ment stands.  It  might  well  lead  people  in  the 
United  States  to  question  the  value  of  the  agree- 
ment to  us  and  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  our 
country's  ever  being  able  to  reap  the  benefits  an- 
ticipated from  tariff  negotiations. 

My  Government  believes  that  conditions  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  the  tariff 
concessions  granted  to  the  United  States  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  should  be  made  more  fully  effec- 
tive. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  interest 
in  reexamining  the  provisions  of  the  general 
agreement  dealing  with  quantitative  restriction 
for  balance  of  payments  reasons. 

Now,  turning  to  the  third  major  objective  of  my 
Government  in  the  present  review:  The  multi- 
lateral and  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  that  have 
been  negotiated  in  the  context  of  the  general 
agreement  constitute  the  outstanding  achievement 
c-f  the  contracting  parties.  My  Government  places 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  need  to  preserve 
these  gains.  Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  spe- 
cial or  emergency  situations  may  arise  from  time 
to  time  which  may  necessitate  the  review  of  cer- 
tain concessions.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  tariff  concessions  are  the  material  of 
which  the  agreement  is  woven ;  to  unravel  them  by 
a  wide  range  of  renegotiations  is  to  risk  destroy- 
ng  the  entire  postwar  fabric  of  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  Requests  for  renegotiation  at 
:his  session  should  be  scrutinized  carefully  in  this 
ight.  My  Government  considers  it  vital  to  main- 
tain the  stability  of  existing  tariff  concessions 
>vhile  providing  the  necessary  degree  of  flexibility. 

During  the  present  review  our  delegation  will 
^ish  to  discuss  with  the  contracting  parties  certain 
problems  connected  with  U.S.  agricultural  policy. 


One  aspect  of  this  policy  which  has  been  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  a  number  of  countries  relates  to 
the  question  of  export  subsidies.  In  its  proposals 
submitted  to  the  contracting  parties  in  connection 
with  the  review,  my  Government  has  already  indi- 
cated that  it  is  prepared  to  discuss  the  desirability 
of  appropriate  limitations  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  export  subsidies  in  this  field.  As  regards  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in 
the  world  market,  my  Government  is  proceeding 
on  its  announced  principle  that  such  disposal 
should  not  unduly  interfere  with  normal  market- 
ings. 

Another  problem  which  we  would  hope  to  re- 
solve at  this  session  is  the  relationship  between  the 
general  agreement  and  section  22  of  our  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  associated  with  war  is 
that  it  leads  to  a  distortion  of  normal  productive 
patterns.  During  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
early  postwar  period,  the  world  experienced  an 
extremely  severe  shortage  of  foodstuffs  and  Amer- 
ican agriculture  was  encouraged  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  production  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  One  of  the  methods  employed  to 
induce  expanded  output  was  the  adoption  of  price- 
support  programs  designed  to  give  the  American 
farmer  the  assurance  of  a  fair  return  on  his  pro- 
duction. Now,  with  the  passing  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  and  immediate  postwar  era,  certain 
branches  of  American  agriculture  face  the  painful 
necessity  of  curtailing  output. 

My  Government  has  recently  reexamined  the 
agricultural  program  of  the  United  States  in  light 
of  this  situation  and,  as  you  know,  has  conse- 
quently adopted  a  new  policy  embodying  the  prin- 
ciple of  flexible  price  supports.  This  policy  is 
designed  to  bring  about  the  necessary  readjust- 
ments in  our  agricultural  production.  However,  it 
is  too  early  to  estimate  at  this  stage  how  soon,  or 
to  what  extent,  it  will  relieve  the  United  States 
of  the  burden  of  farm  surpluses. 

In  the  meantime,  it  should  be  realized  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  permit  the  un- 
restricted entry  into  its  domestic  market  of  foreign 
agricultural  products  which  would  not  have  been 
drawn  thereto  but  for  the  magnet  created  by  our 
price  support  program.  To  permit  such  unre- 
stricted entry  would,  in  the  last  analysis,  mean 
supporting  the  world  price  of  agricultural  com- 
modities at  or  near  the  same  level  as  that  guar- 
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anteed  to  the  corresponding  American  commodi- 
ties. Obviously,  this  is  something  that  the 
American  people  cannot  be  expected  to  do. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  desirability 
of  considering  in  this  review  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  A  major 
objective  of  U.S.  policy  is  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  the  economically  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  my  Government  that  the  contracting  parties 
to  the  Gatt  include  countries  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment. As  a  general  rule  the  principle  of 
maximum  possible  freedom  of  trade  which  under- 
lies the  whole  of  the  general  agreement  is  one 
whose  application  is  beneficial  to  all  types  of  econ- 
omies and  to  countries  in  all  stages  of  economic 
development.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  special  problems  may  be  associated  with  eco- 
nomic development.  We  believe  the  agreement 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  make  it  responsive 
to  such  problems,  subject  to  procedures  which  will 
assure  the  safeguarding  of  its  general  objectives. 
My  Government  is  prepared  to  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  proposals  which  would  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  the  conviction  ex- 
pressed in  President  Eisenhower's  message,  that 
our  efforts  here  must  produce  a  more  effective 
agreement  attuned  to  today's  realities.  The  coun- 
tries adhering  to  the  general  agreement  can  afford 
no  other  outcome,  nor  can  the  free  world.  If  we 
approach  our  task  in  the  spirit  that  it  is  a  rededica- 
tion  as  well  as  a  review,  we  shall  succeed. 


U.S.  Policy  on  Jerusalem 

Press  release  624  dated  November  3 

The  ranking  diplomatic  representatives  of  Jor- 
dan, Lebanon,  Iraq,  Yemen,  Saudi  Arabia,  Libya, 
Syria,  and  Egypt  called  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  November  3  to  make  known  the  views  of  their 
Governments  with  respect  to  the  plans  for  pre- 
sentation of  credentials  in  Jerusalem  by  the  ap- 
pointed American  Ambassador  to  Israel,  Edward 
B.  Lawson. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  the  Secretary 
recalled  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  look 
to  the  United  Nations  as  primarily  responsible 
for  determining  the  future  status  of  Jerusalem. 
Following  normal  practice,  the  presentation  of 


credentials  would  be  effected  by  Ambassador  Law- 
son  at  the  place  where  the  Chief  of  State  actuallj 
is.  The  fact  that  this  means  that  the  presentation 
will  take  place  in  Jerusalem  implies  no  change  in 
our  attitude  regarding  Jerusalem  nor  does  it  im- 
ply any  change  in  the  location  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Israel,  which  is  at  Tel  Aviv. 


FOA  Announces  Program 
of  Aid  to  Iran 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  or 
November  2  announced  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  offer  aid  to  Iran  in  the  form  ol 
loans  and  grants  totaling  $127.3  million. 

Both  Iranian  and  U.S.  Government  circles  havt 
concerned  themselves  recently  with  the  indicatior 
that,  even  with  an  oil  settlement  accomplished 
it  would  be  3  years  until  Iran's  oil  revenues  would 
permit  it  to  finance  large-scale  development  frorr 
its  own  resources.  To  help  Iran  during  the  in 
terim  period,  the  United  States  has  decided  tc 
make  available  up  to  $127.3  million  which  woulc 
be  provided  from  both  Foreign  Operations  Ad 
ministration  and  Export-Import  sources.  This 
total  includes  $21.5  million  for  a  technical-co 
operation  program;  $52.8  million  for  consumer 
goods  imports,  which  will  be  sold  by  the  Iraniai 
Government  for  local  currency  (rials),  which  ii 
turn  will  be  used  to  support  basic  governmenta 
expenditures  as  has  been  done  in  the  past  year 
and  an  additional  $53  million  largely  for  short 
term  developmental  assistance,  which  would  b 
provided  for  specifically  approved  projects. 

Iran  has  not  yet  fully  developed  its  own  plan 
for  economic  development  although  it  has  sub 
mitted  proposed  projects  to  the  Export-Impor 
Bank  for  preliminary  considerations.  Some  time 
however,  will  be  required  for  Iran  fully  to  pre 
pare  project  plans  and  establish  priorities  amonj 
them,  and  for  the  bank  to  make  its  required  investi 
gations.  Of  the  above  $127.3  million,  $85  millioi 
is  being  offered  in  the  form  of  loans,  the  balance  ii 
grants ;  $15  million  of  the  latter  has  already  beei 
allotted  on  an  emergency  basis. 

With  this  assistance  the  Iranian  Governmen 
will  be  able  to  finance  essential  Government  opera 
tions  as  well  as  develop  and  initiate  a  soun 
economic  development  program. 
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Italian  Cabinet  Expresses  Thanks 
for  Offer  of  Emergency  Aid 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  1 

The  Italian  Cabinet  has  expressed  to  our  Em- 
bassy in  Rome  its  deep  and  sincere  thanks  for  the 
offer  of  the  United  States  to  provide  emergency 
relief  for  the  flood  disaster  region  around  Salerno. 

American  voluntary  relief  agencies  are  actively 
cooperating  with  Italian  authorities  and  the  Ital- 
ian Red  Cross  in  rendering  every  possible  assist- 
ance, including  the  distribution  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medicine  to  the  people  of  this  stricken  area. 

The  Southern  Area  Command  of  Nato  under 
Admiral  Fechteler  has  contributed  drugs  and 
other  medical  supplies. 

The  American  people  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that  their  representatives  in  Italy  are  participat- 
ing effectively  to  alleviate  the  suffering  caused  by 
this  tragic  event. 


Payment  to  German  Republic 
for  New  Embassy  Building 

Press  release  625  dated  November  4 

The  Department  of  State  on  November  4  trans- 
mitted to  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  a  check  for  $300,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  Embassy  building  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  a  short  ceremony,  Livingston  T. 
Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
Affairs,  and  Ambassador  Heinz  L.  Krekeler, 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  Federal  Republic,  ex- 
changed notes  by  which  the  check  was  transmitted 
and  its  receipt  acknowledged.  The  funds  were 
appropriated  during  the  past  session  of  Congress 
as  the  result  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
William  Langer  and  Representative  James  G. 
Fulton. 

The  purchase  of  a  new  German  Embassy  in 
Washington  became  necessary  because  the  previous 
building  was  confiscated  during  World  War  II. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  notes  which  were 
exchanged. 

Secretary  Dulles  to  Ambassador  Krekeler 

November  4,  1954 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  663  and  758,  83rd 
Congress,  the  sum  of  $300,000  was  appropriated 


for  payment  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  an  Embassy 
building  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  this  action  by  the  Congress  symbolizes 
the  ties  of  friendship  which  now  exist  between  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Consequently,  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  transmit  herewith  a  United 
States  Treasury  check  in  the  above  amount. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Ainbassador  Krekeler  to  Secretary  Dulles 

November  4,  1954 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  note  of  November  4, 1954,  advising 
that  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  663  and  758,  83rd 
Congress,  the  sum  of  $300,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  payment  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  an  Em- 
bassy building  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  wishes  to  ex- 
press its  appreciation  for  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  providing  these  funds  which 
it  will  devote  to  acquiring  or  constructing  a  new 
Embassy  building  in  Washington. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  the 
assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Heinz  L.  Krekeler 


General  Collins  Undertakes 
Mission  to  Viet-Nam 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  3 

The  President  on  November  3  designated  Gen. 
J.  Lawton  Collins  as  Special  United  States  Repre- 
sentative in  Viet-Nam  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Ambassador,  to  undertake  a  diplomatic  mission 
of  limited  duration.  He  will  coordinate  the  oper- 
ations of  all  U.S.  agencies  in  that  country. 

General  Collins  will  proceed  immediately  to 
Saigon,  where  he  will  confer  with  Ambassador 
Donald  R.  Heath  prior  to  the  latter's  already 
scheduled  return  to  the  United  States  for  reassign- 
ment following  41/2  years  of  distinguished  service 
in  Indochina.  For  the  duration  of  this  assignment 
General  Collins  will  relinquish  his  other  duties, 
including  that  of  U.S.  representative  on  the  Mil- 
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itary  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  Indochina, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  particularly  con- 
cerned over  developments  in  Viet-Nam,  a  country 
ravaged  by  8  years  of  war,  artificially  divided  into 
armistice  zones,  and  confronted  by  dangerous 
forces  threatening  its  independence  and  security. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the 
immense  tasks  facing  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam  in  its  effort  to  achieve  solidarity,  internal 
security,  and  economic  rehabilitation.  The  United 
States  has  already  played  an  important  role  in 
the  evacuation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ref- 
ugees from  Communist  rule  in  North  Viet-Nam. 

Moreover,  as  the  President  told  Prime  Minister 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  his  letter  of  October  23d, 
U.S.  representatives  in  Viet-Nam  have  been  in- 
structed to  consider  with  the  Vietnamese  author- 
ities how  a  program  of  American  aid  given 
directly  to  Viet-Nam  can  best  assist  that  country. 
General  Collins  will  explore  this  matter  with 
Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  his  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  help  them  resolve  their  present 
critical  problems  and  to  supplement  measures 
adopted  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

In  executing  his  temporary  mission,  General 
Collins  will  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  French 
Commissioner  General,  Gen.  Paul  Ely,  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  views  on  how  best,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  freedom  and  welfare 
of  Viet-Nam  can  be  safeguarded. 


Cabinet  Committee 
on  Telecommunications 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  4 

The  President  announced  on  November  4  the 
establishment  of  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Tele- 
communications Policy  and  Organization,  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
as  chairman  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense as  members.  The  Secretaries  of  Treasury 
and  Commerce  and  the  Directors  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  will  participate 
from  time  to  time  on  particular  matters  of  concern 
to  those  agencies. 


The  President  asked  the  Cabinet  Committee  to 
review  existing  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams affecting  all  forms  of  electrical  communica- 
tions, such  as  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio, 
except  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  domestic 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  services  have 
been  excluded.  The  Committee  was  asked  to 
make  its  report  by  January  31,  1955. 

Developments  in  communications  during  and 
after  World  War  II  in  conjunction  with  interna- 
tional political  events  of  the  postwar  period  have 
created  a  whole  range  of  problems  which  should 
be  considered  from  an  overall  standpoint,  rather 
than  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  The  Nation's  basic 
communications  policies,  which  have  not  been 
significantly  revised  in  20  years,  were  established 
in  a  period  when  our  position  in  the  world  and 
world  conditions  were  quite  different. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  vests  in  the 
President  responsibility  for  controlling  the  opera- 
tions of  the  large  governmental  telecommunica- 
tions systems  and  also  gives  him  considerable  ad- 
ditional authority  for  use  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  This  act,  which  still  is  the 
basic  expression  of  U.S.  communications  policy, 
assumed  the  existence  of  only  two  alternative 
situations — peace  or  war.  It  contemplated  nc 
intermediate  situation  such  as  the  current  cold 
war  period.  The  President  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  up-to-date  telecommuni- 
cations policy  adequate  to  meet  both  governmental 
and  private  requirements  of  these  times. 

The  President  believes  that  the  Government 
must  provide  effective  leadership  in  assuring  that 
telecommunications  policies  and  programs  will 
help  enable  our  public  and  private  organizations 
to  play  their  proper  roles  in  strengthening  the 
unity  and  peaceful  aims  of  the  free  world. 


Standardization  of  FOA 
Procurement  Rules 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an 
nounced  on  November  4  that  foreign  assistance 
procurement  financing  procedures  affecting  Fo, 
operations  in  more  than  60  countries  have  beei 
standardized  with  the  adoption  of  a  revised  Fo.- 
Regulation  l.1 
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This  revision  was  required  because  of  the 
consolidation  last  year  into  one  agency,  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  of  foreign 
assistance  activities  previously  conducted  by  sep- 
arate agencies. 

The  revised  regulation  generally  follows  the 
previous  edition  of  Foa  Regulation  1  but  makes 
the  following  principal  changes : 

It  extends  the  regulation  to  all  countries  in 
which  the  Foa  program  operates. 

It  distinguishes  between  assistance  for  specific 
projects  and  for  general  commodity  imports. 

It  eliminates  the  previous  requirement  that  co- 
operating countries  make  refunds  to  Foa  of  Foa 
funds  expended  for  foreign  sales  agents'  commis- 
sions. 

It  also  provides  rules  with  respect  to  reexport 
and  diversion  of  commodities. 

The  regulation  includes  the  statutory  provisions 
for  informing  small  business  of  impending  Foa- 
financed  procurement  and  relating  to  transporta- 
tion on  U.S.  flag  vessels  of  commodities  financed 
by  Foa. 

Copies  of  Foa  Regulation  1  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Public  Reports,  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


New  Customs  Regulations  Require 
Fewer  Certified  Invoices 

The  Treasury  Department  announced  on  Oc- 
tober 25  changes  in  customs  regulations  which 
will  effect  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number 
of  documents  required  of  importers.  The  Depart- 
ment said  both  foreign  traders  and  the  Customs 
Service  would  benefit  from  the  reduction  in  paper 
work — a  major  objective  of  the  bureau's  continu- 
ing management  improvement  program. 

The  new  regulations  require  fewer  certified  in- 
voices, which  list  such  information  about  imports 
as  the  names  of  the  shipper  and  consignee,  selling 
price  of  the  merchandise,  its  character,  amount  to 
be  shipped,  etc.  The  foreign  manufacturer  or 
producer  pays  a  consular  fee  of  $2.50  to  have  the 
invoice  certified  before  the  nearest  U.S.  consul. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  took  an  initial  step  to- 
ward relaxing  the  certified  invoice  requirement  in 


1950.  Exemptions  from  the  requirement  have 
applied  to  merchandise  that  is  free  of  duty  or  sub- 
ject only  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  not  dependent 
upon  value.  The  new  regulations  extend  exemp- 
tions to  all  importations  not  exceeding  $500  in 
value  even  when  the  rate  of  duty  depends  upon 
value.  The  value  of  shipments  exempted  from 
certified  invoice  requirements  when  not  imported 
for  sale  has  been  increased  to  $1,000. 

Customs  officials  have  estimated  that  the  new 
regulations  will  eliminate  certified  invoices  for 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  number  of  ship- 
ments presently  requiring  such  invoices.  Studies 
are  continuing  to  determine  what  further  reduc- 
tions in  paper  work,  including  additional  exemp- 
tions from  consular  invoices,  may  be  authorized. 

The  new  regulations  are  embodied  in  Treasury 
Decision  53638.1 


Eximbank  Loan  to  Mexico 
for  Electric  Power  Program 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
November  5  announced  the  authorization  of  a 
credit  of  $750,000  to  Cia.  Industrial  Electrica 
Mexicana,  S.A.,  to  assist  that  company  in  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  materials,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices for  an  expansion  program  which  is  designed 
to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  power 
in  the  area  served  by  it. 

Cia.  Industrial  Electrica  Mexicana,  S.A.,  dis- 
tributes electric  energy  in  an  important  agricul- 
tural area  in  Mexico  consisting  of  the  Mexicali 
Valley  in  Baja  California,  including  the  city  of 
Mexicali  and  nearby  areas.  The  electric  energy 
distributed  by  the  company  is  transmitted  from 
the  United  States. 

The  Bank  of  America  has  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  the  financing  by  furnishing 
a  substantial  portion  of  additional  funds  required 
for  the  program  without  the  guaranty  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

The  credit  authorized  will  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5y2  percent  per  annum  and  will  be  re- 
payable in  20  approximately  equal  semiannual 
installments  beginning  June  30, 1958. 


1 19  Fed.  Reg.  6857. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.  S.  Endorses  Report  of  Collective  Measures  Committee 


Statement  by  Charles  H.  Mahoney 

V.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 


In  discussing  the  report  of  the  Collective  Meas- 
ures Committee,2  we  are  pursuing  the  same  im- 
portant goal  we  have  been  seeking  during  our 
consideration  of  disarmament.  Collective  secu- 
rity and  disarmament  are  opposite  faces  of  the 
same  coin.  Their  purpose  is  to  achieve  a  reliable 
common  protection  against  aggression  and  thus 
to  insure  a  lasting  peace. 

The  United  States,  as  we  have  said  time  and 
time  again,  strongly  supports  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram which  would  give  security  to  all.  It  ear- 
nestly desires  a  disarmament  program  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  any  country  to  engage  suc- 
cessfully in  aggression  against  any  other  country. 

As  we  seek  to  achieve  an  effective  disarmament 
program,  it  is  equally  important  that  we  develop 
at  the  same  time  an  effective  collective  security 
system  to  attain  the  goal  of  international  peace 
and  security.  In  order  to  save  the  world  from 
the  scourge  of  war,  nations  must  band  together  to 
deter  or  suppress  aggression  wherever  it  may 
occur. 

Only  by  a  determined  effort  now  to  develop 
the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  or 
to  repel  future  aggression  can  we  hope  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security.  The 
stronger  the  collective  security  system,  the  more 
likely  that  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  war;  that 
our  soldiers  will  never  have  to  enter  the  battle- 
field; that  our  tanks  and  armaments  of  war  will 
never  have  to  leave  the  training  grounds;  and 
that  our  airplanes  can  pursue  the  commerce  of 
peace. 


'Made  in   Committee   I    (Political   and    Security)    on 
Nov.  1  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  1997). 
2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  420. 
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The  charter  is  not  self -executing.  The  United 
Nations  cannot  by  some  trick  of  legerdemain  make 
collective  security  a  reality.  The  building  of  an 
effective  collective  security  system  is  dependent 
upon  the  resolve  and  determination  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  means 
that  advance  preparations  are  essential  if  any  fu- 
ture collective  measures  are  to  be  applied  promptly 
and  effectively.  It  means  that  the  burdens  in- 
volved in  such  measures  must  be  shared  equi- 
tably by  the  greatest  possible  number  of  states. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
sistently supported  an  effective  collective  security 
system  under  the  United  Nations.  It  strongly 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
Resolution  in  1950.3  It  has  given  its  full  support 
to  strengthening  the  capacities  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  field  of  collective  security.  The 
United  States  has  wholeheartedly  backed  the  work 
of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  established 
under  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution  to  study 
and  report  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council  on  methods  which  might  be  used 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  international  peace 
and  security. 

The  task  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee 
has  been  to  explore  how  the  collective  security 
system  of  the  United  Nations  can  be  made 
stronger ;  how  an  idea  can  take  on  bone  and  sinew 
and  become  a  real  force  to  protect  the  peace.  The 
Committee,  under  the  former  chairmanship  ol 
Ambassador  [  Joao  Carlos]  Muniz  of  Brazil,  and 
the  present  chairmanship  of  Ambassador  [Santi- 


'  Ibid.,  Nov.  20,  1950,  p.  823. 
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ago]  Perez-Perez  of  Venezuela,  has  done  a  useful 
and  constructive  job,  and  the  United  States  has 
deemed  it  a  privilege  to  be  one  of  its  members. 

In  completing  its  third  report,  which  we  are  now 
considering,  the  Committee  has  taken  another  im- 
portant step  toward  strengthening  collective  secu- 
rity under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
report  is  a  useful  supplement  to  the  two  previous 
reports  of  the  Committee.  Like  its  predecessors 
it  is  not  the  accomplishment  of  one  or  two  states 
but  rather  of  the  entire  Committee,  whose  mem- 
bers actively  participated  in  its  preparation.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  report  will  fortify 
our  common  determination  to  prevent  or  suppress 
breaches  of  the  peace. 


Review  of  Three  Reports 

The  three  reports  of  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee  should  be  viewed  as  a  composite  unit. 
They  constitute  a  broad  blueprint  of  important 
guideposts  and  principles  of  collective  security 
which,  if  they  are  followed  and  supported  whole- 
heartedly by  states,  will  help  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance or  the  restoration  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  future. 

The  major  part  of  the  first  report  of  the  Collec- 
tive Measures  Committee  was  devoted  to  the  types 
of  military,  political,  and  economic  and  financial 
collective  measures  which  might  be  applied  by  the 
United  Nations  in  the  event  of  a  future  threat 
to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggres- 
sion. The  report  also  included  suggestions  on 
how  such  collective  measures  could  be  coordinated 
effectively  and  with  a  minimum  of  improvisation. 
The  need  for  this  kind  of  prior  planning  had  been 
demonstrated  by  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
Korea  in  organizing  hurriedly  the  collective  resist- 
ance against  aggression.  After  analyzing  the 
Korean  experience  in  detail,  the  Committee  devel- 
oped a  number  of  important  principles  which 
should  greatly  assist  the  United  Nations  to  avoid 
unnecessary  delays  if  it  should  ever  have  to  take 
or  recommend  collective  measures  in  the  future. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  that  there 
should  be  a  central  executive  military  authority 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  a  future  military 
operation  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  second  report  of  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee,  which  the  General  Assembly  reviewed 
at  its  resumed  Seventh  Session  in  early  1953,  ex- 
panded upon  the  first  report.     The  Committee 


gave  particular  attention  to  steps  which  states 
might  take  to  set  aside  forces  for  possible  United 
Nations  service,  to  make  available  assistance  and 
facilities,  and  to  ready  themselves  legislatively  and 
administratively.  In  its  concern  with  methods 
which  might  be  used  to  maximize  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  second  report  suggested 
the  possibility  of  establishing  an  ad  hoc  negotiat- 
ing committee  to  deal  directly  with  states  in  secur- 
ing contributions  for  possible  collective  action  in 
the  future.  The  Committee,  in  its  second  report, 
also  included  comprehensive  lists  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, implements  of  war  and  other  strategic  items 
which  would  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  military 
operations  of  an  aggressor.  These  lists  should  be 
of  assistance  to  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  in  expediting  the  application  of 
any  embargo  which  may  be  decided  upon  or 
recommended  in  the  future. 

In  its  third  report  the  Committee  has  presented 
certain  important  principles  of  collective  security 
for  particular  affirmation  at  this  time  in  the  belief 
that  this  would  help  to  develop  the  common  deter- 
mination among  states  necessary  to  the  effective 
application  of  any  future  collective  measures  by 
the  United  Nations.  These  principles  do  not  ask 
anything  impossible  of  states.  Varying  capaci- 
ties of  countries  are  recognized.  While  members 
are  expected  to  accept  their  charter  responsibility 
to  unite  their  strength  and  efforts  in  the  further- 
ance of  charter  principles,  each  state  determines 
for  itself,  in  accordance  with  its  own  constitutional 
processes  and  its  own  capacity,  the  contribution 
it  can  make  to  the  common  cause. 

The  first  principle  affirmed  in  this  year's  Com- 
mittee report  underscores  the  importance  of  maxi- 
mum and  prompt  participation  in  any  future  col- 
lective measures  by  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
states.  In  our  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  building  col- 
lective strength  under  the  United  Nations  is  a  long- 
range  project.  It  is  therefore  important  for  all 
states  to  give  consideration  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
the  additional  preparatory  steps  which  they  might 
take  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  of  readiness 
should  the  United  Nations  recommend  or  decide 
upon  future  collective  measures.  This  principle  is 
derived  from  the  valuable  lesson  learned  in  Korea. 
Aside  from  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  15  members  contributed  the  equivalent 
of  two  divisions  to  the  United  Nations  action  in 
Korea ;  over  40  states  made  contributions  of  a  non- 
military  nature;  and  an  equal  number  joined  in 
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the  United  Nations  strategic  embargo  against  the 
aggressor.  While  this  marked  a  significant  de- 
velopment in  collective  security,  I  think  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  burdens  of  collective 
resistance  against  aggression  in  Korea  could  have 
been  shared  more  equitably.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  the  contribution  of  manpower. 

Maximum  Contributions 

The  second  principle  emphasized  in  the  Com- 
mittee's third  report  stresses  the  importance  of 
maximum  and  effective  contributions  of  man- 
power.    In  the  words  of  the  report : 

In  the  event  that  the  collective  use  of  force  against 
aggression  is  decided  upon  or  recommended,  a  primary 
objective  shall  be  to  secure  the  maximum  contribution  of 
effective  military  forces.  States  supporting  United  Na- 
tions collective  measures  should  co-operate  to  this  end  not 
only  by  making  their  own  contributions  of  forces  but  also 
by  helping  to  provide  logistic  support  to  States  which 
desire  to  contribute  forces  but  are  unable  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  equipment,  training  or  supplying  of 
such  forces  from  their  own  resources. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  certain  na- 
tions were  not  able  to  contribute  effective  military 
forces  in  support  of  the  United  Nations  action  in 
Korea  or  could  make  only  small  contributions  of 
manpower.  The  threat  of  aggression  is  global; 
it  is  necessary  to  remain  vigilant  and  strong  on 
many  fronts.  Some  states  therefore  could  make 
little  or  no  contributions  to  United  Nations  action 
in  Korea  because  they  had  important  commitments 
to  protect  other  crucial  areas  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  The  economic  position  of  a 
number  of  smaller  states  was  another  limiting 
factor.  In  still  other  instances  certain  nations 
wanted  to  contribute  manpower  but  could  not 
train,  equip,  or  transport  their  forces,  or  were 
unable  to  maintain  them  in  the  field  with  the  neces- 
sary logistic  support  or  make  reimbursement  for 
such  support.  This  inevitably  had  a  discourag- 
ing effect  on  troop  contributions  in  Korea. 

The  United  States  Government,  at  the  highest 
level,  has  given  serious  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lem of  developing  the  widest  possible  support  for 
future  United  Nations  collective  actions  which 
may  be  necessary.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  in  accord  with  the  second  principle  enun- 
ciated in  the  Collective  Measures  Committee's 
report.  We  believe  that,  while  each  nation  in- 
volved in  a  United  Nations  effort  to  repel  aggres- 
sion should  equip  and  supply  its  own  forces  to  the 


extent  that  it  is  able,  the  overriding  consideratior 
should  be  the  maximum  contribution  of  effective 
military  forces.  In  the  future,  when  any  nation 
is  willing  to  contribute  effective  forces  to  a  United 
Nations  collective  action  but  is  not  able  to  provide 
logistic  support,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  United 
States  that  United  Nations  members  should  dc 
everything  they  can,  in  accordance  with  their  owr 
constitutional  processes  and  their  capacities,  to  see 
to  it  that  needed  military  equipment,  supplies,  ant 
services  are  made  available  to  such  nations.  The 
United  States  will  do  its  part. 

This  principle  should  give  further  impetus  te 
the  development  of  collective  security.  It  shoulc 
help  United  Nations  members  to  contribute  to  the 
common  effort  in  accordance  with  their  own  capa- 
bilities and  facilities  and  resources.  It  should  en 
courage  more  nations  to  assume  their  fair  share 
of  the  burdens  of  collective  measures.  We  hope 
that  it  will  stimulate  countries  to  greater  prepared 
ness  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  participate 
promptly  and  effectively  in  any  future  collective 
measures. 

The  third  principle  in  this  year's  report  once 
again  affirms  the  mutually  supporting  relationshq 
between  collective  self-defense  and  regional  ar 
rangements  or  agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  th< 
more  universal  collective  security  system  of  th< 
United  Nations  on  the  other  hand.  The  repor 
expresses  this  relationship  in  the  following  words 

Collective  self-defence  and  regional  arrangements  o 
agencies  constitute  an  important  part  of  collective  secu 
rity.  When  action  consistent  with  the  Charter  is  takei 
in  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col 
lective  self-defence  contemplated  in  Article  51,  or  to  main 
tain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security  withii 
the  framework  of  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  cov 
ered  by  Chapter  VIII,  the  United  Nations  should  take  a! 
appropriate  steps,  in  conformity  with  the  Charter,  t 
make  such  action  effective. 

Under  present  world  conditions  the  Unite< 
States  attaches  great  importance  to  collective  self 
defense  and  regional  arrangements.  They  play  a) 
important  part  within  the  framework  of  th 
United  Nations  in  organizing  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion, in  creating  conditions  essential  to  peace  am 
security,  and  in  reducing  international  tensions 
Member  states  have  increasingly  drawn  togethe 
in  voluntary  partnerships  to  obtain  for  themselve 
the  benefits  and  security  which  none  of  them  coul 
achieve  alone.  The  oldest  of  such  partnerships 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  has  cor 
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ributed  to  peace  and  stability  and  to  mutual  un- 
[erstanding  in  this  hemisphere  and  has  thus 
ealized  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  United 
stations.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
ion  is  an  historic  step  forward  toward  achieving 
he  unity  and  security  of  the  free  countries  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 

•outheast  Asia  Treaty 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
■ecently  signed  at  Manila,  is  a  significant  contribu- 
ion  to  peace  and  security  in  that  part  of  the 
vorld.4  In  its  preamble  the  signatories  reaffirm 
heir  faith  in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
>bjectives  of  the  treaty  are  to  promote  stability 
ind  well-being  in  the  treaty  area;  to  strengthen 
jeace  and  uphold  democratic  principles;  to  pro- 
note  economic  development  in  the  area;  to  stand 
inited  against  aggression;  and  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts for  collective  defense.  The  treaty  and  the 
Pacific  Charter,  also  signed  at  Manila,  proclaim 
;he  dedication  of  all  the  signatories  to  the  princi- 
ples of  self-determination,  self-government,  and 
independence.  One  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
:he  charter  is  to  promote  these  objectives. 

The  words  spoken  by  Secretary  Dulles  at  the 
apening  session  of  the  conference  at  Manila  will 
indicate  the  spirit  in  which  the  United  States  went 
there  to  negotiate  with  others  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty.    Secretary  Dulles  said : 

We  have  come  here  to  establish  a  collective  security 
irrangement  for  Southeast  Asia.  In  so  doing  we  are  act- 
ng  under  the  authority,  and  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples, of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  What  we  do  is 
iirected  against  no  nation  and  no  peoples.  We  exercise 
.That  the  charter  refers  to  as  the  inherent  right  of  conce- 
ive self-defense. 

The  United  States  has  itself  no  direct  territorial  inter- 
ests in  Southeast  Asia.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  a  sense  of 
common  destiny  with  those  who  have  in  this  area  their 
ife  and  being. 

I  should  like  now  to  make  a  brief  comment  on 
the  resolution 5  which  the  United  States  is  cospon- 


*IUd.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  104  dated  Oct.  29.  On  Nov.  2,  by  a 
•ote  of  50-5,  Committee  I  approved  the  draft  resolution, 
hereby  endorsing  the  report  of  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee,  directing  the  committee  "to  remain  in  a  posi- 
ion  to  pursue  such  further  studies  as  it  may  deem  desir- 
lble,"  and  requesting  that  the  Committee  "report  to  the 
Security  Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly  as  appro- 
bate." The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  Nov.  4  by  a  vote  of  48-5-2. 


soring  with  other  members  of  the  Collective 
Measures  Committee.  The  resolution  reflects  the 
view  of  the  Committee  that  it  should  remain  in  a 
position  to  pursue  such  further  studies  as  it  may 
deem  desirable.  This  view  in  turn  indicates  the 
Committee's  awareness  of  the  important  work  it 
has  performed  in  the  past.  It  points  up  the  con- 
tribution the  Committee  believes  it  could  make  in 
the  future  toward  a  better  understanding  and 
strengthening  of  collective  security. 

The  United  States  Government  shares  this  view 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee.  We 
recognize  that  the  Committee's  three  reports  con- 
stitute a  relatively  comprehensive  examination  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the  collective 
security  system  of  the  United  Nations.  Neverthe- 
less, in  these  times  of  important  changes  in  the 
technology  of  warfare,  the  concept  of  collective 
security  needs  constant  and  continuous  reassess- 
ment. It  may  be  that  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee  at  some  future  time  may  find  it  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  undertake  further  studies  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  collective 
security  which  we  can  all  expect  in  this  atomic  era. 
The  continued  availability  of  the  Committee  will 
help  to  discharge  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  states  in  the  field  of  collective 
security. 


Treatment  of  Indians 
in  South  Africa 

Statements  by  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

U.S.  VIEWS  ON  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1994  dated  October  26 

The  General  Assembly  for  the  eighth  time  since 
1946  has  been  asked  to  consider  the  problem  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Unfortunately, 
this  question,  which  is  the  subject  of  differences 
between  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Governments  of  Pakistan  and  India 
on  the  other  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
negotiations  between  governments,  has  perhaps 


1  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Oct.  26 
and  in  the  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  4. 
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been  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  the  United  Na- 
tions since  the  adoption  of  the  charter  at  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  past,  various  approaches  to  the  problem 
have  been  tried  without  success.  Appeals  have 
been  sent  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  South  Africa,  India,  and  Pakistan  to 
negotiate  for  a  settlement.  Third-party  machin- 
ery, either  in  the  form  of  a  commission  or  the  good 
offices  of  one  individual  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General, have  also  been  included  in  past  at- 
tempts. These  attempts  underscore  the  intrinsic 
difficulty  of  finding  a  satisfactory  solution  to  a 
complex  and  deeply  rooted  political  and  sociologi- 
cal problem — one  which  involves  the  serious  com- 
plaint that  persons  are  being  discriminated  against 
because  of  race  and  color.  The  latest  evidence 
before  us  that  no  perceptible  progress  has  been 
made  is  the  report  of  the  Good  Offices  Commis- 
sion,2 comprised  of  the  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  Cuba,  Syria,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Com- 
mission has  reported  that  it  has  been  unable  to 
make  any  progress  toward  the  development  of  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

However,  we  have  not  lost  hope  that  a  mutually 
satisfactory  settlement  may  ultimately  be 
achieved.  Complicated  problems  are  rarely  sus- 
ceptible to  easy  and  quick  solutions.  Like  many 
other  representatives  here  who  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  race  relations  problems  in  their  own 
countries,  what  I  will  have  to  say  concerning  the 
basic  American  attitude  is  largely  derived  from 
our  own  experience  in  this  field  within  the  United 
States. 

We  realize  full  well,  as  others  do,  that  translat- 
ing ideals  into  realities  in  the  field  of  human  re- 
lations is  not  always  as  rapid  as  we  might  desire. 
We  are  a  country  of  many  strains,  a  melting  pot 
of  numerous  groups,  and  a  community  of  many 
religious  beliefs.  I  am  privileged  to  represent  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Among  my  constituents  are  Americans 
of  many  groups:  Hungarian,  Ukrainian,  Polish, 
Greek,  German,  Italian,  Irish,  Negro,  Slovene, 
and  others.  A  substantial  percentage  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  foreign 
born  or  are  of  foreign-born  parents.  We  have 
made  progress,  yet  problems  remain. 

Many    sincere    and    serious    words   have  been 


5  U.  N.  doc.  A/2723  dated  Sept.  IB,  1954. 
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spoken  by  my  distinguished  predecessors  oi 
earlier  United  States  delegations  and  by  th 
honorable  members  of  other  delegations.  I  hav 
found  it  instructive  to  study  some  of  thos 
speeches.  One  fact  which  is  impressive  is  th 
number  of  times  the  different  speakers  have  re 
f erred  to  a  basic  tenet  found  in  one  form  or  othe 
in  all  leading  religions  in  what  we  in  America  cal 
the  Golden  Rule — "Do  unto  others  as  you  wouh 
have  them  do  unto  you."  Most  of  the  delegate? 
including  I,  believe  the  successive  delegates  of  th 
United  States  who  have  debated  this  question  ii 
the  past  sessions  spoke  with  humility  and  dee] 
awareness  of  the  imperfections  and  frailties  o 
their  own  peoples  and  their  own  government' 
We  are  frank  to  admit  our  share  of  responsibility 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  all  drawn  on  some  o 
our  own  national  experience  to  point  out  the  di 
rection  in  which  we  all  believe  progress  can  an 
should  be  made  in  this  matter  of  race  relations. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  the  strongest  at 
tachment  to  the  fundamental  philosophy  and  con 
stitutional  principle  on  which  our  country  wa 
founded,  such  as  the  proposition  that  "All  me 
are  created  equal"  stated  in  our  Declaration  o 
Independence  and  the  guaranties  of  the  Bill  o 
Rights  contained  in  the  first  10  amendments  to  ou 
Constitution.  A  wealth  of  statements  from  on 
officials  and  leading  citizens  in  all  walks  of  lii 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  Unite 
States  Government  and  the  overwhelming  rm 
jority  of  the  American  people  on  the  basic  problei 
involved  here.  That  position  was  highlighted  i 
the  great  stride  forward  which  was  taken  th 
year  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat* 
ruled  as  unconstitutional  any  segregation  in  tl 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  colo 

In  recalling  that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coui 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  th; 
there  was  a  spread  of  91  years  between  that  dec 
sion  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  Pres 
dent  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  abolished  the  inst 
tution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  and  free 
the  slaves.  I  mention  this  in  no  sense  suggestir 
that  a  similar  length  of  time  will  or  should  elap: 
before  the  Union  of  South  Africa  resolves  its  ow 
problem  in  the  spirit  of  the  previous  resolutioi 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  charter  itse 
but  simply  to  reiterate  the  difficulty  of  the  situ 
tion  and  as  illustration  that  problems  of  humr 
relationships  are  not  solved  overnight. 
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It  has  also  been  pointed  out  in  speeches  at 
earlier  Assembly  sessions  on  this  issue  that  a  par- 
icularly  disturbing  element  in  the  problem  before 
is  is  what  appears  to  be  the  direction  of  the 
jovernment's  policy  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Hie  charter  proclaims  the  fundamental  equality 
>f  man  and  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  each 
ndividual  human  being.  The  charter  places  on 
nember  governments  the  obligation  to  promote 
•espect  for  and  observance  of  fundamental  human 
ights. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  resolution  before 
is  which  is  being  cosponsored  by  the  Governments 
»f  Argentina,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
51  Salvador,  Haiti,  and  Honduras.8  The  initia- 
ive  of  this  group  in  seeking  to  make  a  construc- 
ive  proposal  on  a  problem  which  has  escaped  solu- 
ion  for  years  is  noteworthy  and  commendable, 
rhe  United  States  Government  wishes  to  add  its 
wholehearted  expression  of  appreciation  for  these 
fforts. 

The  United  States  has  considered  the  resolut- 
ion before  us.  Operative  paragraphs  1  and  2 
tress  direct  negotiations.  We  believe  they  are 
onstructive  since  they  can  help  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  negotiations  between  the 
mrties.  If  there  is  to  be  progress,  we  believe  it 
an  come  only  to  the  extent  that  the  parties  are 
willing  to  confer  and  negotiate.  The  contact 
•etween  the  parties  which  has  been  broken  on  the 
ndian  question  needs  to  be  reestablished. 

However,  the  United  States  doubts  whether 
>aragraphs  3  and  4  of  the  resolution  can  advance 
he  admirable  purposes  of  operative  paragraphs 

and  2.  The  fact  is  that  ever  since  1950  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  has  proposed  to  the  parties  that 
hey  utilize  mediatory  machinery  established  by 
he  United  Nations  or  under  United  Nations  aus- 
>ices.  Every  such  suggestion  has  failed.  South 
Africa  has  made  it  plain  it  is  willing  to  negotiate 
>ut  only  outside  the  United  Nations.  We  believe 
he  time  has  come  to  test  this  avowal. 

Paragraph  3  of  the  seven-power  resolution 
•arallels  General  Assembly  resolution  511  (VI). 
rhe  latter  resolution  authorized  the  Secretary- 
xeneral,  if  the  parties  were  unable  to  agree  on  the 
stablishment  of  a  three-man  commission,  to  lend 
lis  assistance  to  them  in  negotiations  and  further, 
n  his  discretion  and  after  consulting  the  govern- 
aents  concerned,  to  appoint  an  individual  to  ren- 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.76/L.3/Rev.l  dated  Oct.  25. 
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der  such  assistance.  When  the  Secretary-General 
explored  the  possibilities  of  this  course  of  action 
with  the  parties,  South  Africa  replied  that,  since 
it  did  not  recognize  the  General  Assembly's  ju- 
risdiction, it  regretted  it  could  not  recognize  the 
Secretary-General's  competence  to  take  this  action. 
Consequently,  the  Secretary-General  reported  to 
the  Assembly  that  after  consultations  with  the 
parties  he  had  concluded  that  the  appointment  of 
an  individual  to  assist  them  in  negotiations  was 
not  opportune. 

Regarding  paragraph  4,  if  there  is  to  be  some 
kind  of  mediator  or  individual  rendering  good 
offices,  we  are  convinced  that  his  efforts  should 
be  unhampered  by  any  requirement  for  General 
Assembly  consideration  after  a  specified  period. 
Inclusion  of  time-limit  provisions  in  operative 
paragraphs  3  and  4  constitutes  a  practical  and  cer- 
tainly a  serious  psychological  handicap  in  media- 
tory efforts.  He  should  be  free  to  report  at  such 
time  as  he  believes  circumstances  warrant.  In 
any  event,  nothing  would  prevent  the  parties,  if 
necessary,  from  placing  the  present  question  once 
again  on  the  agenda.  Paragraph  4,  therefore,  is 
in  our  view  undesirable  and  unnecessary. 

In  line  with  these  comments  I  have  just  made, 
the  United  States  ventures  to  suggest  a  modifi- 
cation and  adjustment  of  the  joint  draft  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  committee.  We  suggest  the 
replacement  of  operative  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4 
by  a  single  operative  paragraph  reading  as 
follows : 

Suggests  moreover,  pending  further  consideration  by 
the  General  Assembly,  that  the  parties  concerned  should 
consider  the  selection  of  a  Government,  agency  or  person 
to  facilitate  contacts  between  them  and  assist  them  in 
settling  the  dispute ; 

Such  a  provision  would  give  maximum  encour- 
agement to  the  parties  to  engage  in  discussions, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  third-party  mediator  or 
good  officer  if  the  parties,  in  their  discretion,  be- 
lieve that  such  assistance  would  be  helpful.  The 
provision  would,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  that 
the  General  Assembly  would  return  to  a  further 
consideration  of  this  whole  matter  if  the  parties 
are  unable  to  make  progress  with  direct  negotia- 
tions. 

The  United  States  is  not  at  this  time  making  a 
formal  proposal  for  amendment  of  the  joint  draft 
resolution  but  earnestly  commends  to  the  spon- 
sors and  to  the  other  members  of  this  committee 
the  suggestion  I  have  just  outlined. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  U.  S.  VOTE 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2007  dated  November  4 

We  are  considering  once  again  the  problem  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  is  a  problem  of 
great  intrinsic  difficulty,  and  for  this  reason  I 
wish  to  express  once  again  the  appreciation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  efforts  made  by  the  Latin 
American  sponsors  in  developing  a  resolution 
which  has  received  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  parties  concerned 
will  do  their  utmost  to  resolve  the  issue  in  the 
spirit  of  that  resolution. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
preamble  of  the  resolution  and  the  operative  para- 
graphs 1  through  3.  We  will  abstain  on  operative 
paragraphs  4  and  5  because,  as  we  stated  in  the 
committee,  we  have  serious  doubts  that  the  sug- 
gestions contained  therein  can  contribute  to  the 


Resolution  on  Treatment  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa  > 

U.N.  doc.  A/AC.76/L.6  dated  October  28 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  that  at  several  sessions  it  has  consid- 
ered the  question  of  the  treatment  of  people  of 
Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  has 
adopted  resolutions  on  that  subject, 

Having  noted  the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Good  Offices  Commission   (A/2723), 

1.  Expresses  appreciation  of  the  work  and  efforts 
of  the  Good  Offices  Commission ; 

2.  Suggests  to  the  Governments  of  India,  Pakistan 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  that  they  should 
seek  a  solution  of  the  question  by  direct  negotia- 
tions ; 

3.  Suggests,  moreover,  that  the  parties  concerned 
should  designate  a  Government,  agency  or  person 
to  facilitate  contacts  between  them  and  assist  them 
in  settling  the  dispute  ; 

4.  Decides  that,  if  within  the  next  six  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  resolution  that  parties  have 
not  reached  agreement  on  the  suggestions  made  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs,  the  Secretary-General 
shall  designate  a  person  for  the  purposes  specified 
above ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  next  regular  session  on  the 
results  obtained. 


1  Adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on 
Oct.  28  by  a  vote  of  47-1  (South  Africa) -10,  and  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  4,  45-1-11. 


overall  purpose  of  the  resolution.  The  United 
States  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  a 
whole,  since  we  are  in  full  agreement  with  its  con- 
ciliatory nature  and  in  particular  the  objective  of 
direct  negotiations  between  the  parties  which  it 
seeks  to  bring  about. 

Our  belief  is  that  progress  can  only  come  to  the 
extent  that  the  parties  are  willing  to  confer  and  to 
negotiate.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  expression  of 
the  General  Assembly  consensus  here  can  help  tc 
create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  negotiations- 
between  the  parties. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  move  pursuant  to 
Rule  91  that  each  paragraph  of  the  resolution  be 
put  to  the  vote  separately. 


Admission  of  New  Members 

Statement  by  James  J.  Wadsworth 

U./S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly l 

In  his  speech  before  the  General  Assembly  or 
September  23,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Johr 
Foster  Dulles,  remarked  upon  the  disturbing  faci 
that  "the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  falls 
far  short  of  representing  the  totality  of  those  na 
tions  which  are  peace-loving,  which  are  able  anc 
willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  charter 
and  which  are  indispensable  parties  to  many  criti 
cal  international  problems."  2  He  went  on  to  sa; 
that  "unless  ways  can  be  found  to  bring  peace 
loving,  law-abiding  nations  into  this  organization 
then  inevitably  the  power  and  influence  of  thi 
organization  will  progressively  decline." 

I  am  sure  that  the  overwhelming  majority  o 
this  committee  share  these  views.  The  efforts  tha 
were  made  2  years  ago  by  a  Special  Committee  01 
Membership,  and  this  past  year  by  the  Good  Office 
Committee,  to  find  ways  and  means  of  bringing  ai 
end  to  the  present  stalemate  bear  witness  to  th 
almost  universal  concern  that  no  possible  avenu 
to  solution  of  this  issue  should  remain  unexplored 

It  is  certainly  cause  for  dismay  and  regret  tha 
no  new  member  has  been  admitted  to  the  Unite* 
Nations  since  Indonesia  came  into  the  organiza 
tion  in  1950.  There  is  no  dearth  of  qualified  appli 
cants.  Some  have  been  waiting  for  admissio: 
since  as  long  ago  as  1946.    There  are  now  14  state 


1  Made  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Noi 
2  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  1999). 
5  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  476. 
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hat  have  been  excluded  from  this  organization 
)j  the  actions  of  one  member  which  has  cast  its 
:eto  a  total  of  28  times  on  the  membership  issue. 
rhe  Soviet  Union  has  not  hesitated  to  veto  the 
ipplication  of  states  for  admission  to  member- 
ship even  though  it  openly  admits  it  is  doing  so 
>n  grounds  other  than  failure  to  meet  the  quali- 
ications  of  article  4  of  the  charter.  The  Soviet 
Jnion  has  done  this  despite  numerous  determina- 
ions  by  the  General  Assembly  that  each  of  the  14 
applicants  fully  meets  all  qualifications  for  admis- 
ion.  Moreover,  these  vetoes  have  been  cast  in 
lefiance  of  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
ional  Court  of  Justice  that  a  permanent  member 
»f  the  Security  Coimcil  may  not  make  its  position 
•n  one  applicant  dependent  upon  favorable  action 
»n  another  applicant. 
From  the  very  birth  of  this  organization  it  was 
lways  envisaged  that  membership  would  encom- 
>ass  all  peace-loving  states  accepting  the  obliga- 
ions  of  the  charter  and  able  and  willing  to  carry 
hem  out.  While  article  4  of  the  charter  set  certain 
ests  for  admission,  membership  was  understood 
o  be  open  to  all  states  meeting  these  tests.  The 
Jnited  States  has  hoped  that  all  states  would 
.ualify  for  membership  both  because  of  the  view 
hat  the  national  interests  of  states  make  desirable 
heir  participation  in  the  work  of  the  organization 
nd  because  of  the  larger  interest  of  the  organiza- 
ion  itself  in  having  present  in  a  single  forum  rep- 
esentatives  from  every  participant  in  interna- 
ional  affairs. 


ommittee  of  Good  Offices 

These  are  the  considerations  that  have  prompted 
he  General  Assembly  to  try  to  find  means  for  solv- 
tig  the  membership  problem.  A  new  effort  in  this 
irection  was  made  last  year  when  the  Assembly 
stablished  a  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  which 
rare  represented  Egypt,  the  Netherlands,  and 
*eru.  Dr.  Victor  Belaunde  of  Peru  served  as  the 
istinguished  chairman  of  the  committee.  All  of 
s  are  indebted  to  the  three  members  of  the  Good 
)ffices  Committee  for  the  service  they  performed 
n  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  during  the  past 
ear.  We  know  that  they  made  every  effort  con- 
istent  with  the  principles  of  the  charter  to  bring 
bout  a  solution  of  the  membership  problem. 

All  of  us  share  the  disappointment  which  I  am 
are  the  Good  Offices  Committee  itself  felt  when 
t  was  compelled  to  report  to  this  session  of  the 


General  Assembly  that  it  had  been  unable  to  make 
any  progress  toward  achievement  of  a  solution.3 
At  the  same  time  the  Good  Offices  Committee  has 
not  abandoned  hope  for  an  eventual  solution. 
Likewise  all  of  us  here  hope  that  sooner  or  later  all 
those  applicants  that  are  eminently  qualified  for 
admission  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  who  by  their  presence  could  add  substantially 
to  the  weight  and  effectiveness  of  our  deliberations, 
will  take  their  rightful  places  beside  us  at  the  con- 
ference tables  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  share  the  view  expressed  here  by  others  that 
the  General  Assembly  should  renew  the  mandate 
of  the  Good  Offices  Committee.  The  committee's 
continued  existence  would  insure  that  the  mem- 
bership problem  will  be  kept  under  review  and 
that  no  opportunity  will  be  lost.  It  will  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  the  14  qualified  applicants  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  United  Nations 
wants  them  as  members.  It  will  help  to  keep  the 
door  open,  even  though  the  outlook  for  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  world  is  not  bright. 

Fourteen  Qualified  Applicants 

This  committee  has  in  the  past  reviewed  in  de- 
tail every  facet  of  the  membership  problem,  and  I 
see  no  point  in  covering  the  same  ground  today. 
I  must  repeat,  however,  the  view  of  my  Govern- 
ment that  the  14  qualified  applicants,  whose  ad- 
mission is  blocked  solely  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  should  immediately  be  admitted. 
There  is  virtually  no  disagreement  as  to  their  qual- 
ifications. Even  the  Soviet  Union  admits  that 
most  of  them  are  qualified,  but  it  has  continued  to 
insist  that  they  can  be  admitted  only  if  certain 
other  applicants  sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  also  admitted.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  5 
Soviet-sponsored  candidates  for  membership,  it  is 
not  a  matter,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Poland  [Juliusz  Katz- 
Suchy],  of  internal  structure,  policies,  or  ideology. 
It  concerns  whether  they  are  states  that  are  peace- 
loving  and  able  and  willing  to  fulfill  charter  obli- 
gations. The  14  states  that  meet  the  test  of  article 
4  and  which  we  believe  should  be  admitted  are: 
Austria,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Laos, 
Libya,  Nepal,  Portugal  and  Viet-Nam. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  qualifications  of 
each  one  of  these  applicants  because  the  General 
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Assembly  has  already  determined  all  14  to  be  fully 
qualified  for  admission  and  there  have  been  no  re- 
cent developments  casting  any  doubt  on  their  con- 
tinued eligibility  for  admission. 

The  Australian  delegation  has  proposed  *  that 
separate  action  be  taken  at  this  session  on  the  ap- 
plications of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  on  the  ground 
that  the  settlement  in  Indochina  achieved  last 
summer  at  Geneva  makes  even  more  desirable 
their  prompt  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  As 
I  indicated  by  listing  the  14  qualified  applicants, 
my  Government  agrees  that  both  states  should  be 
admitted.  Our  affirmative  position  on  the  Aus- 
tralian proposal  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
equally  desire  the  admission  of  all  the  other  quali- 
fied applicants. 

Naturally,  in  light  of  the  past  experience  and 
the  continued  deadlock  in  the  membership  field 
as  well  as  the  discouraging  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  hard  to  be  optimistic  as  to  the  prospect 
of  the  admission  of  any  new  members  no  matter 
how  highly  qualified  they  may  be  or  what  special 
circumstances  justifying  their  prompt  admission 
may  be  adduced,  as  in  the  case  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. It  is  because  of  this  that  my  Government 
has  been  giving  serious  study,  which  we  intend  to 
continue,  to  the  possibility  of  arrangements  where- 
by qualified  applicants  might  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  even  though  they  have  not  formally 
been  admitted  to  membership.  While  naturally 
all  the  applicants  would  prefer  full  membership, 
we  believe  the  Assembly  must  continue  to  give 
thought  to  other  ways  of  drawing  them  into  our 
work,  pending  the  day  when  they  can  be  admitted 
to  regular  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

"While  these  efforts  continue,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  prospect  of  a  charter  review  conference. 
If,  by  the  time  such  a  conference  is  held,  a  solution 
of  the  membership  problem  has  not  been  found, 
there  are  likely  to  be  proposals  for  amending  the 
charter.  In  the  interim,  we  believe  that  study 
should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  which  a  charter 
review  conference  may  offer. 

Let  me  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  repeating  our 
unswerving  determination  to  persist  in  exploring 
all  possible  avenues  that  might  lead  us  to  the  goal 
that  most  of  us  seek  so  fervently — the  seating  of  all 
qualified  states  as  members  of  this  great  interna- 
tional body. 
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Proclamation  Affirms  Reciprocal 
Copyright  Relations  With  India 

At  the  Library  of  Congress  on  October  21 
George  V.  Allen,  Ambassador  to  India,  and  Gag 
anvihari  L.  Mehta,  Indian  Ambassador  to  th 
United  States,  participated  in  a  brief  ceremow 
and  an  exchange  of  notes  relating  to  a  new  copy 
right  arrangement  between  the  two  countries 
Following  are  texts  of  the  notes,  a  Departmen 
announcement,  remarks  made  at  the  ceremony  b 
Ambassador  Allen,  Ambassador  Mehta,  and  1 
Quincy  Mumford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  an 
Proclamation  3076,  which  clarifies  the  right  o 
Indian  nationals  to  obtain  copyright  protectia 
in  this  country  and  formalizes  the  protectio 
accorded  by  India  to  United  States  citizens. 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  600  dated  October  21 

A  copyright  proclamation  signed  by  the  Pres 
dent  on  October  21  and  an  exchange  of  diplomat 
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otes  between  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  and 
he  Indian  Ambassador  at  Washington  served  to 
ffirm  the  continued  existence  of  reciprocal  copy- 
ight  relations  between  the  United  States  and  In- 
i.ia.  This  copyright  arrangement  represents  a 
trengthening  of  the  basis  for  increasing  cultural 
nterchange  between  the  two  countries. 

The  diplomatic  notes  and  the  new  proclama- 
ion  clarify  the  right  of  Indian  nationals  to  ob- 
ain  copyright  protection  in  this  country  subse- 
uent  to  August  15,  1947,  when  the  Indian  Inde- 
lendence  Act  went  into  effect,  and  formalize  the 
irotection  accorded  by  India  to  U.S.  citizens, 
rhich  was  not  affected  by  the  transfer  of  power. 

After  August  15,  1947,  in  the  absence  of  a 
ormal  agreement  between  the  two  countries,  the 
J.S.  Copyright  Office  delayed  the  registration  of 
ooks  and  other  artistic  and  literary  materials  of 
ndian  nationals.  The  Copyright  Office  may  now 
>sue  certificates  of  registration  covering  works  of 
itizens  of  India. 

A  number  of  important  Indian  books  and  pub- 
ications  are  presently  pending  registration  and 
rill  be  protected  under  the  new  arrangement, 
^hese  include  biographies,  such  as  The  Story  of 
randhi  by  Krishna  Nehru,  and  Prison  and  Choco- 
%te  Cake  by  Nayantara  Sahgal,  the  daughter  of 
fadam  Pandit. 

Among  the  works  of  fiction  is  a  novel,  The 
'inancial  Expert  by  R.  K.  Narayan,  and  the  scien- 
ific  treatises  include  Mining,  Processing,  and 
i8es  of  Indian  Mica  by  Chand  Mull  Rajgarhia,  a 
lember  of  the  Indian  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and 
introduction  to  the  Embryology  of  Angiosperms 
y  P.  Maheshwari,  professor  of  botany  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Delhi. 


XCHANGE  OF  NOTES 

"he  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Indian 
Embassador 

October  21,  1954 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
tie  receipt  of  your  note  of  today's  date,  in  which 
ou  refer  to  the  recent  conversations  held  in  New 
)elhi  between  representatives  of  our  two  Govern- 
lents  with  respect  to  the  copyright  relations  be- 
ween  India  and  the  United  States  after  August 
5, 1947. 

You  state  in  your  note  that  the  legal  obligation 
f  India  to  extend  the  protection  of  its  Copyright 


Law  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  was  not 
altered  by  the  transfer  of  power  on  August  15, 
1947,  since  section  18  (3)  of  the  Indian  Inde- 
pendence Act,  1947,  provided  for  the  continuation, 
except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  of  all  laws 
which  existed  immediately  before  the  transfer  of 
power.  You  state  that  similarly  the  legal  obliga- 
tions of  India  with  respect  to  copyright  were  not 
altered  by  the  creation  of  the  Republic  of  India  on 
January  26, 1950,  since  Article  372  (1)  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  India  provided  for  continuation  of  all 
laws  in  force  immediately  before  India  became  a 
Republic.  You  state  that  in  view  of  this,  your 
Government  has  instructed  you  to  state  its  assur- 
ances that  after  August  15,  1947,  as  before  that 
date,  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  copyright 
in  India  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  citizens 
of  India,  including  rights  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided by  section  1  (e)  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  with  a  view 
to  affirming  the  continuance  of  copyright  relations 
between  our  two  countries,  as  established  prior  to 
the  change  in  the  legal  status  of  India,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  has  issued 
today  a  Proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed 
herewith,  declaring  and  proclaiming,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  9  (b)  of  the  said  title  17 
on  the  basis  of  the  assurances  set  forth  in  your 
note,  that  after  August  15,  1947,  as  before  that 
date,  the  conditions  specified  in  sections  9  (b)  and 
1  (e)  of  the  said  title  17  have  existed  and  have 
been  fulfilled  with  respect  to  citizens  of  India,  and 
that  citizens  of  India,  after  August  15,  1947,  as 
before  that  date,  have  been  entitled  to  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  said  title  17. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

The  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

October  21, 1954 

Excellency:  In  accordance  with  instructions 
from  my  Government,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer 
to  the  recent  conversations  held  in  New  Delhi  be- 
tween representatives  of  our  two  Governments 
with  respect  to  the  copyright  relations  between 
India  and  the  United  States  after  August  15, 
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1947,  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  power  pursuant 
to  the  Indian  Independence  Act,  1947.  It  is  my 
understanding,  that,  upon  receipt  of  affirmative 
assurances  that  after  August  15,  1947,  as  before 
that  date,  Indian  law  has  granted  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  benefit  of  copyright  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  basis  as  to  its  own  citizens, 
your  Government  is  prepared  to  have  issued  a 
Presidential  Proclamation  under  section  9  (b)  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  being  the  Copyright 
Law,  to  continue  to  grant  the  protection  of  that 
law  to  citizens  of  India  after  August  15,  1947, 
thereby  providing  for  and  affirming  the  continued 
existence  of  copyright  relations  between  our  two 
countries  as  established  prior  to  the  change  in  the 
legal  status  of  India. 

The  legal  obligation  of  India  to  extend  the  pro- 
tection of  its  Copyright  Law  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  was  not  altered  by  the  transfer  of 
power  on  August  15,  1947.  Section  18  (3)  of  the 
Indian  Independence  Act,  1947,  provided  for  the 
continuation,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, of  all  laws  which  existed  immediately  be- 
fore the  transfer  of  power.  Similarly,  the  legal 
obligations  of  India  with  respect  to  copyright 
were  not  altered  by  the  creation  of  the  Republic 
of  India  on  January  26,  1950.  Article  372  (1) 
of  the  Constitution  of  India  provided  for  con- 
tinuation of  all  laws  in  force  immediately  before 
India  became  a  Republic.  In  view  of  this,  my 
Government  has  instructed  me  to  state  its  assur- 
ances that  after  August  15,  1947,  as  before  that 
date,  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  copyright 
in  India  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  citizens 
of  India,  including  rights  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided by  section  1  (e)  of  the  aforesaid  title  17. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

G.  L.  Mehta 
Ambassador  of  India 


REMARKS  AT  LIBRARY  CEREMONY 
Ambassador  Allen 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  participate  in  this  brief  but  significant  cere- 
mony. 

The  exchange  of  notes  which  has  taken  place 
between  India  and  the  United  States  today  is  an 
act  which  should  lastingly  affect  the  cultural  re- 


lationship of  our  two  countries.  These  assui 
ances  of  reciprocal  copyright  protection  to  be  al 
forded  by  each  country  to  nationals  of  the  othe 
demonstrate  a  mutual  respect  and  appreciatio 
for  literary  and  artistic  works  and  a  desire  to  con 
tinue  the  beneficial  exchange  of  intellectual  ma 
terials. 

This  exchange  of  notes  constitutes  an  importan 
step  in  the  history  of  Indian-American  relations 
for  this  represents  a  major  agreement  on  cultura 
affairs  between  the  United  States  and  India  sut 
sequent  to  the  Indian  Independence  Act  of  194' 

I  am  gratified,  Mr.  Ambassador,  by  the  feeling 
of  understanding  and  friendship  which  underli 
and  make  possible  the  exchange  of  these  mutual  at 
surances. 


Ambassador  Mehta 

Your  Excellency,  It  is  particularly  appropri 
ate  that  on  this  occasion,  when  we  are  acting  t 
affirm  the  continued  existence  of  copyright  rt 
lations  between  our  two  countries,  we  should  met 
here  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  this  storehous 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  learning  and  scholai 
ship,  where  lie  enshrined  the  thoughts  of  me 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  da? 
This  copyright  arrangement  we  are  entering  int 
today  will  assuredly  strengthen  the  basis  for  ir 
creasing  cultural  interchange  between  the  Unite 
States  and  India.  We  believe  that  the  right  t 
knowledge  is  one  of  the  foremost  rights  of  me) 
and  I  know  you  in  this  great  country  also  belie* 
in  it  with  equal  fervor.  And  it  is,  therefore,  wit 
feelings  of  especial  gratification  that  I  perfon 
my  pleasant  task  today.  May  the  cultural  ti( 
between  our  two  countries  grow  stronger  an 
stronger,  day  by  day. 


Mr.  Mumford 

The  Library  of  Congress  as  the  registerin 
agency  for  copyright  in  the  United  States  is  i 
a  sense  a  guardian  of  the  individual  rights  ( 
authors,  composers,  and  other  creators  of  literal 
and  artistic  works  in  this  country.  We  are  prou 
today  to  observe  the  extension  of  this  guardiai 
ship  to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  India,  whose  priv 
lege  and  responsibility  it  is  to  provide  the  worl 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  great  culture. 

However,  the  occasion  for  our  meeting  hei 
today  seems  to  me  to  have  even  greater  signii 
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cance.  Although,  as  I  have  indicated,  copyright 
can  be  thought  of  in  the  legal  sense  of  protection 
of  property  rights,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  larger 
motivation  behind  the  action  we  are  witnessing. 
I  refer  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  our  two  gov- 
ernments to  strengthen  cultural  exchange  between 
our  two  countries.  The  freedom  of  men  and  of 
the  expression  of  their  ideas  can  only  survive  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust.  Today  we  have 
reaffirmed  this  trust  between  India  and  the  United 
States  and  the  deep  interest  which  our  two  coun- 
tries have  in  each  other's  culture. 


PROCLAMATION  30761 

Whereas  section  9  of  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code, 
entitled  "Copyrights",  as  codified  and  enacted  by  the  act 
sf  Congress  approved  July  30,  1947,  61  Stat.  652,  provides 
in  part  that  the  copyright  secured  by  such  title  shall 
jxtend  to  the  work  of  an  author  or  proprietor  who  is  a 
_>itizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  state  or  nation  only : 

"(a)  When  an  alien  author  or  proprietor  shall  be  domi- 
ciled within  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  first 
publication  of  his  work ;  or 

"(b)  When  the  foreign  state  or  nation  of  which  such 
iuthor  or  proprietor  is  a  citizen  or  subject  grants,  either 
3y  treaty,  convention,  agreement,  or  law,  to  citizens  of 
:he  United  States  the  benefit  of  copyright  on  substantially 
:he  same  basis  as  to  its  own  citizens,  or  copyright  pro- 
:ection,  substantially  equal  to  the  protection  secured  to 
such  foreign  author  under  this  title  or  by  treaty ;  or  when 
such  foreign  state  or  nation  is  a  party  to  an  international 
igreement  which  provides  for  reciprocity  in  the  granting 
)f  copyright,  by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United 
States  may,  at  its  pleasure,  become  a  party  thereto."  ;  and 

Whereas  section  1  of  the  said  title  17  provides  in  part 
is  follows : 

"Any  person  entitled  thereto,  upon  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  shall  have  the  exclusive  right : 


"(e)  To  perform  the  copyrighted  work  publicly  for 
profit  if  it  be  a  musical  composition ;  .  .  .  Provided,  That 
:he  provisions  of  this  title,  so  far  as  they  secure  copyright 
•ontrolling  the  parts  of  instruments  serving  to  reproduce 
nechanically  the  musical  work,  shall  include  only  compo- 
sitions published  and  copyrighted  after  July  1,  1909,  and 
shall  not  include  the  works  of  a  foreign  author  or  com- 
poser unless  the  foreign  state  or  nation  of  which  such 
iuthor  or  composer  is  a  citizen  or  subject  grants,  either  by 
reaty,  convention,  agreement,  or  law,  to  citizens  of  the 
Jnited  States  similar  rights."  ;  and 

Whereas  section  9  of  the  said  title  17  further  provides  : 

"The  existence  of  the  reciprocal  conditions  aforesaid 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
>y  proclamation  made  from  time  to  time,  as  the  purposes 
)f  this  title  may  require  .  .  ."  ;  and 

Whereas  satisfactory  official  assurances  have  been  re- 
vived that  after  August  15,  1947,  as  before  that  date,  the 
aws  of  India  have  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
;he  benefit  of  copyright  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as 
:o  citizens  of  India,  including  rights  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided by  section  1(e)  of  the  said  title  17 : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  declare  and 
proclaim : 

That  after  August  15,  1947,  as  before  that  date,  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  sections  9(b)  and  1(e)  of  the  said  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  have,  as  between  the  United 
States  and  India,  existed  and  been  fulfilled,  and  that  citi- 
zens of  India,  after  August  15,  1947,  as  before  that  date, 
have  been  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  said 
title  17,  except  those  conferred  by  the  provisions  embodied 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  section  9(b)  thereof  regarding 
the  extension  of  time  for  fulfilling  copyright  conditions  and 
formalities. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-first  day  of 

October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

(seal)     and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

seventy-ninth. 

By  the  President : 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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Agreement   With   West   Germany 
on  Publications  Exchange 

Press  release  612  dated  October  27 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
on  October  27  concluded  an  agreement  on  the  ex- 
change of  official  publications  between  the  two 
countries.  Following  are  the  texts  of  the  notes 
exchanged  which  constitute  the  agreement. 


Secretary  Dulles  to  Ambassador  Krekeler 

October  27,  1954 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
conversations  which  have  taken  place  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany  in 
regard  to  the  exchange  of  official  publications, 
and  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  agrees  that  there  shall 
be  an  exchange  of  official  publications  between  the 
two  Governments  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing provisions : 

1.  Each  of  the  two  Governments  shall  furnish 
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regularly  a  copy  of  each  of  its  official  publications 
which  is  indicated  in  a  selected  list  prepared  by 
the  other  Government  and  communicated  through 
diplomatic  channels  subsequent  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  agreement.  The  list  of  publica- 
tions selected  by  each  Government  may  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  extended,  without 
the  necessity  of  subsequent  negotiations,  to  in- 
clude any  other  official  publication  of  the  other 
Government  not  specified  in  the  list,  or  publica- 
tions of  new  offices  which  the  other  Government 
may  establish  in  the  future. 

2.  The  official  exchange  office  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  publications  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  official  exchange  office 
for  the  transmission  of  publications  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  shall 
be  the  Federal  Office  for  the  International  Ex- 
change of  Official  Publications,  Marburg/Lahn. 

3.  The  publications  shall  be  received  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  by  the  Federal  Office  for  the  In- 
ternational Exchange  of  Official  Publications, 
Marburg/Lahn . 

4.  The  present  agreement  does  not  obligate 
either  of  the  two  Governments  to  furnish  blank 
forms,  circulars  which  are  not  of  a  public  charac- 
ter, or  confidential  publications. 

5.  Each  of  the  two  Governments  shall  bear  all 
charges,  including  postal,  rail  and  shipping  costs, 
arising  under  the  present  agreement  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  within  its  own  country  of 
the  publications  of  both  Governments  and  the  ship- 
ment of  its  own  publications  to  a  port  or  other 
appropriate  place  reasonably  convenient  to  the 
exchange  office  of  the  other  Government. 

6.  The  present  agreement  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  modification  of  any  existing  exchange 
agreement  between  a  department  or  agency  of  one 
of  the  Governments  and  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  other  Government. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  note  from  you  indicating  that 
the  foregoing  provisions  are  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  consider  that  this  note  and  your  reply  con- 
stitute an  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments on  this  subject,  the  agreement  to  enter  into 
force  on  the  date  of  your  note  in  reply. 
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Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  < 
my  highest  consideration. 

His  Excellency 

Dr.  Heinz  L.  Krekeler, 
Ambassador,  Charge  d? Affaires  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Ambassador  Krekeler  to  Secretary  Dulles 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  tl 
conversations  which  have  taken  place  betwet 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Feder; 
Republic  of  Germany  and  representatives  of  tl 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  i 
regard  to  the  exchange  of  official  publications,  an 
to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  Feder 
Republic  of  Germany  agrees  that  there  shall  T 
an  exchange  of  official  publications  between  tl 
two  Governments  in  accordance  with  the  follow 
ing  provisions : 

[See  U.  S.  note,  Items  1  through  6.] 

Upon  receipt  of  a  note  from  you  indicating  th:. 
the  foregoing  provisions  are  acceptable  to  tl. 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  tl 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germar 
will  consider  that  this  note  and  your  reply  co: 
stitute  an  agreement  between  the  two  Governmen. 
on  this  subject,  the  agreement  to  enter  into  for 
on  the  date  of  your  note  in  reply. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  tl 
assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Washington,  October  27,  1954 

His  Excellency 

The  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States 

Washington,  D.  C. 


U.S. -Libyan  Base  Rights  Agreement 

Preas  release  622  dated  November  1 

The  U.S.  Government  has  received  formal  noi 
fication  from  the  Libyan  Government  that  a 
Base  Rights  Agreement,  which  was  signed  by  t| 
two  Governments  in  Benghazi  on  September  l1 
has  now  been  approved  by  the  Libyan  Parliame; 
and  has  entered  into  force  on  October  30,  19f, 
following  its  ratification  by  Royal  Decree  of  Kb; 
Idris  I. 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  396. 
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The  agreement  sets  forth  the  conditions  for  the 
ilization  of  U.S.  military  facilities  in  Libya, 
here  the  U.S.  Air  Force  maintains  a  base  at 
lieelus  Field  near  Tripoli.  The  agreement  runs 
the  end  of  1970  and  is  automatically  renewable 
the  absence  of  1  year's  notification  to  the  con- 
ary  by  either  party. 


(Sandbank).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn 
September  21  and  24  and  October  15  and  18,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  October  18,  1954. 

Spain 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July  30,  1954,  re- 
lating to  the  offshore  procurement  program  in  Spain. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Madrid  October  26, 
1954.     Entered  into  force  October  26,  1954. 


urrent  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

option 

nvention  on  international  civil  aviation.     Formulated 
at  Chicago  December  7,  1944.    Entered  into  force  April 
ft,  1947.    TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  October  19,  1954. 

ircotic  Drugs 

■otocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  convention  of  July  13,  1931,  for 
limiting  the  manufacture  and  regulating  the  distribution 
of  narcotic  drugs  (48  Stat.  1543),  as  amended  by  proto- 
col signed  at  Lake  Success  December  11,  1946  (TIAS 
1671  and  1859).  Done  at  Paris  November  19,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  December  1,  1949.  TIAS  2308. 
Notification  by  Union  of  South  Africa  of  extension  to: 

Territory  of  South  West  Africa,  October  5,  1954. 
•otocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  whole- 
sale trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.    Dated  at  New  York 
June  23,  1953.1 
Ratification  deposited  (with  declaration) :  India,  April 

30,1954. 

>rth  Atlantic  Treaty 

rreement  regarding  the  Headquarters  of  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic  (SACLANT),  and  exchange 
of  letters.  Signed  at  Washington  October  22,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  October  22,  1954;  operative  retro- 
actively from  April  10, 1954. 

ade  and  Commerce 

■cond  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and   Trade    (TIAS    1700).    Opened    for    signature   at 
Geneva  November  8,  1952.1 
Signature:  Burma,  October  4, 1954. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Hearing  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Proposals  To  Amend  or  Otherwise  Mod- 
ify Existing  International  Peace  and  Security  Or- 
ganizations, Including  the  United  Nations.  Part  7, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  10, 1954.    171  pp. 

Independent  Management,  Export-Import  Bank.  Hear- 
ing before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  H.  R.  9523,  9524,  9555,  and  S.  3589.  July 
14,  1954.     44  pp. 

Increase  of  Duty-Free  Allowance  to  American  Tourists. 
Hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  H.  R.  8352.     July  21, 1954.     47  pp. 

Military  Construction,  1954.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Functions  and  Military  Construc- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  July 
23, 1954.     42  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Program.  Report  on  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program  Covering  Operations  During  the  6- 
month  Period  Ended  June  30,  1954,  with  Letter  of 
Transmittal  from  the  President.  H.  Doc.  495,  Aug. 
20, 1954.     63  pp. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


BILATERAL 

5ypt 

rreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  of 
inland  transportation  charges  on  relief  supplies  and 
packages  for  Egypt.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Cairo  October  30,  1954.  Entered  into  force  October  30, 
1954. 

hiopia 

jreement  amending  the  public  health  joint  fund  agree- 
ment of  April  29,  1953  (TIAS  2904).  Signed  at  Addis 
Ababa  June  11,  1954.     Entered  into  force  June  11,  1954. 

Brmany 

n^eement  amending  the  agreement  of  September  9,  1952, 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  bombing  range  at  Cuxhaven 


'  -Not  in  force. 
ovember  22,   7954 


Responsibilities  Relating  to  Refugees 
and  Displaced  Persons 

Department  Circular  123  dated  November  3 

1.  Responsibilities  for  Functions  Relating  to  Refugees, 
Displaced  Persons,  Migrants,  Stateless  Persons  and 
Escapees 

1.1  Within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  the  Refugee  Relief  Program  in  the  Bureau  of  Inspec- 
tion, Security  and  Consular  Affairs  (Sca),  the  Adviser 
on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons  has : 

a.  Responsibility  for  developing,  coordinating  and,  in 
consultation  with  the  concerned  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  Department,  determining  U.S.  policies  and  posi- 
tions on  problems  concerning  refugees,  displaced  persons, 
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migrants,  stateless  persons,  and  escapees,  without  regard 
to  geographic  origin  or  location,  arising  in  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Migration  and  in 
regional  organizations  such  as  Nato,  Oeec,  and  the  Council 
of  Europe,  but  excluding  such  policies  and  positions  with 
respect  to  these  matters  arising  in  the  United  Nations, 
its  organs,  and  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  the  administration  of  U.S.  immigration 
laws. 

b.  Responsibility  for  providing  advice,  information,  and 
assistance  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department,  U.S. 
missions  abroad,  and  other  Federal  agencies  on  these 
matters. 

c.  Responsibility  for  promoting  U.S.  policy  objectives 
in  this  field  through  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration,  for  preparing  and  supporting 
requests  for  appropriations  for  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Committee,  and  for  conducting  liaison  with  the  Committee. 

d.  Responsibility  for  providing  basic  policy  guidance 
to  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  with  respect 
to  the  escapee  program. 

1.2  The  Office  of  International  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs  (Oes)  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Organization 
Affairs  ( Io)  has : 

a.  Action  responsibility  for  preparing  positions,  with 
advice  by  the  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons, 
to  be  taken  within  the  United  Nations,  its  organs,  includ- 
ing the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  and  specialized  agencies  concerning  refu- 
gees, displaced  persons,  migrants,  stateless  persons  and 
escapees,  and  for  promoting  U.S.  policy  objectives  in  this 
field  within  these  bodies. 

b.  Responsibility  for  liaison  with  the  Adviser  on  Refu- 
gees and  Displaced  Persons  with  a  view  to  securing 
coordination  and  avoiding  duplication  in  the  program  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion and  related  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its 
organs  and  specialized  agencies. 

1.3  The  Office  of  International  Administration  (Oia)  in 
the  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs  has 
responsibility  for : 

a.  Reviewing  and  advising  on  fiscal,  personnel,  and 
other  administrative  aspects  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  and  the  Office  of  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

b.  Reviewing  estimates  for  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration; 
formulating  or  coordinating  the  formulation  of  U.S.  pay- 
ment policy  and  making  contributions  to  that  Committee 
in  accordance  with  such  policy ;  and  initiating  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  from  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
for  contributions  to  the  Committee. 

2.  Designation   of  Adviser   on   Refugees   and   Displaced 
Persons 

Mr.  George  L.  Warren  continues  as  the  Adviser  on 
Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  V.  S.  Got 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  O.  Addret 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ea 
cept  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtame< 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Department  of  State  Biographic  Register,  May  ] 
1954.  Pub.  5553.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  St 
ries  37.     549  pp.     $1.75. 

This  publication  contains  biographies  of  certain  personnt 
in  the  Department  of  State,  U.  S.  Foreign  Service,  U.  £ 
Information  Agency,  and  Foreign  Operations  Adminis 
tration. 

The  Korean  Problem  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  April  26 
June  15,  1954.  Pub.  5609.  International  Organizatio: 
and  Conference  Series  II  (Far  Eastern),  4.     193  pp.    6(K' 

A  report,  with  list  of  participants,  schedule  of  meetings 
and  documents,  on  discussions  of  Korea  at  the  Genev 
Conference. 

List  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings,  Octobe 
1,  1954.    Pub.  5603.     13  pp.     150. 

This  list  includes  annotations  regarding  the  background 
agenda,  and  expected  participation  in  certain  confereno 
scheduled  to  convene  during  the  last  quarter  of  1954. 


A  Report  of  the  Fourth  National  Conference  of  the  U.  i 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO.  Pub.  5598.  Intei 
national  Organization  and  Conference  Series  I1 
(UNESCO),  23.     75  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

A  report  of  the  Commission  and  its  affiliated  organization; 
as  authorized  by  law,  and  its  discussion  of  "America' 
Stake  in  International  Cooperation,"  at  the  general  coi 
ference  held  in  Minnesota  in  1953. 

Telecommunications,  New  International  Frequency  Lis 
for  Various  Services  in  Bands  Between  14  kc/s  and  2 
500  kc/s.    TIAS  2753.     Pub.  5356.     362  pp.     $1. 

Agreement  and  Final  Protocol  between  the  United  State 
and  Other  Governments — Signed  at  Geneva  Dec.  3,  195: 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  1,  1952. 

Passport  Visa  Fees.    TIAS  2761.     Pub.  5336.     6  pp.  5< 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan,  rt 
vising  agreement  of  Oct.  10  and  18,  1949.  Exchanges  o 
notes— Dated  at  Karachi  Aug.  16,  Oct.  11,  Nov.  19,  De< 
16  and  29,  1952,  Mar.  19,  and  Apr.  8,  1953.  Entered  int 
force  Apr.  8,  1953. 

Fisheries  Mission  to  El  Salvador.  TIAS  2763.  Put 
5348.    3  pp.    5£ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvadoi 
extending  agreement  of  July  19,  1951,  as  extended.  Ej 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  San  Salvador  Aug.  18,  and  2f 
1953.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  28,  1953,  operative  retn 
actively  Aug.  19,  1953. 
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London  and  Paris  Agreements 
September— October  1954 


Publication  5659 


45  cents 


Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  in  his  report  of  October 
25,  1954,  described  the  situation  on  European  unity  as  of  the 
beginning  of  September  as  follows :  "At  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, things  looked  pretty  dark.  The  plan  for  the  European 
Defense  Community  had  collapsed,  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
whole  North  Atlantic  Treaty  structure,  its  whole  system,  might 
be  undermined  and  even  swept  away  by  political  indecisions  and 
uncertainties."  Then  came  the  Nine-Power  Conference  at  Lon- 
don, September  28  to  October  3,  1954,  and  the  Conferences  at 
Paris,  October  20  to  October  23, 1954. 

The  historic  achievement  of  these  Conferences  is  recorded  in 
this  128-page  publication,  which  includes  the  various  agreed 
documents,  together  with  the  transcript  of  the  report  made  by 
Secretary  Dulles  to  President  Eisenhower,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
American  people  on  October  25, 1954. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
selected  press  releases  on  foreign 
policy,  issued  by  the  White  House 
and  the  Department,  and  statements 
and  addresses  made  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  officers  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  special  articles  on  various 
phases  of  international  affairs  and  the 
functions  of  the  Department.  Infor- 
mation is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  general 
international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


The  Defense  of  Asia 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  1 


Since  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships,  Americans 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  have  always  had  a  tre- 
mendous interest  in,  and  close  association  with, 
the  Far  East.  So  I  am  happy  over  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  with  the  members  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  some  of  the  problems 
which  our  country  faces  in  that  area  today. 

In  a  brief  survey  there  are  three  aspects  which 
demand  our  most  urgent  attention  at  the  present 
time. 

First — Communist  China's  part  in  the  increasing 
pressures  on  free  Asian  nations. 

Second — Factors  which  make  free  Asian  nations 
particularly  vulnerable  to  such  pressures. 

Third — What  the  free  Asian  nations  and  their 
Western  friends  are  doing — and  can  do — 
to  render  these  pressures  ineffective. 

It  will  be  helpful,  I  believe,  to  begin  with  an 
appraisal  of  the  continuing  effects  upon  surround- 
ing Asian  countries  of  the  Communist  conquest 
of  China.  For  this  conquest  of  China  has  in- 
volved far  more  than  the  disappearance  behind 
the  bamboo  curtain  of  a  population  which  the 
Communists  estimate  at  over  580  millions.  It  has 
brought  other  dangers  than  those  inherent  in  this 
vast  increase  of  manpower  that  now  can  be  ruth- 
lessly expended  in  Communist  aggression  against 
the  free  countries  of  Asia. 

China 

Among  the  most  significant  and  menacing  re- 
sults for  the  free  Asian  countries  is  the  fact  that 

'Address  made  before  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Nov.  16  (press  release  644 
lated  Nov.  15). 


the  fall  of  China  has  provided  the  Communist 
movements  throughout  Asia,  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  firm  Asian  base. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Asian  Communist 
groups  outside  of  China  were  isolated  and  frag- 
mented and  were  sponsored  and  supported  in 
different  ways.  The  Communist  groups  in  Indo- 
nesia and  India,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Indo- 
china, had  their  inception  through  the  proselytiz- 
ing efforts  of  mother  parties  in  Europe.  Those  in 
Japan  and  Korea  were  founded  directly  by  the 
Comintern.  Those  in  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines  were  founded  or  largely  supported 
from  China  or  from  the  Chinese  colonies  abroad. 
The  Communists  in  Burma  were  divided  into 
various  competing  factions  which  grew  out  of 
resistance  coalitions  developed  during  the  war 
and  had  little  firm  direction  from  any  quarter. 

Because  the  Kremlin  was  too  remote  to  provide 
effective  coordination  and  direction,  the  leader- 
ship of  these  local  Far  Eastern  parties  often 
struck  out  on  their  own  tangents  in  order  to  insure 
the  survival  of  local  Communist  movements.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Asian  Commu- 
nist movement  was  marked  by  factionalism,  dissi- 
dence,  and  the  problem  of  leadership.  The  par- 
ties had  to  rely  on  their  own  meager  resources  and 
sense  of  dedicated  fanaticism,  for  significant  ex- 
ternal aid  was  not  available.  They  were  therefore 
capable  of  only  limited  political  and  subversive 
objectives  of  sabotage  and  harassment  against 
reasonably  stable  administrative  authority. 

Into  this  chaotic  situation  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  moved  to  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
firm  regional  direction  and  increased  control  over 
the  lesser  Communist  parties  in  Asia.  Their  new 
and  readily  accessible  Asian  base  provides  objec- 
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tives,  techniques,  discipline,  and  the  aggressive 
intention  to  translate  Communist  potentialities 
into  actualities. 

This  Communist  consolidation  of  a  tremendous 
Asian  base  on  the  Chinese  mainland  has  altered 
the  power  and  influence  of  communism  in  each 
country  of  the  region.  No  longer  can  each  of  the 
non-Communist  East  Asian  countries  easily  man- 
age its  own  problem  of  Communist  subversion  and 
bring  its  disloyal  and  subversive  forces  under  con- 
trol or  to  extinction.  That  was  tragically  demon- 
strated in  Indochina.  Each  of  the  free  Asian 
countries  is  now  vulnerable  in  some  degree  to  the 
expansion  of  Communist  power  and  influence. 

Moreover,  just  as  Russia  provided  a  protecting 
flank  to  the  Communist  groups  operating  in 
China,  so  Communist  China  can  now  provide  a 
protecting  flank  to  Communist  groups  operating 
in  Burma,  Thailand,  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. And,  in  addition,  since  all  of  the  free 
Asian  countries  are  directly  touched  by  Commu- 
nist China  in  one  or  more  ways — by  common 
boundaries,  the  flow  of  trade,  cultural  affinities, 
the  presence  of  overseas  Chinese  populations 
totaling  about  10  millions — there  are  many  chan- 
nels through  which  the  Communist  influence  can 
now  be  spread. 

The  tactics  used  by  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
assaulting  free  Asian  countries  are  infinitely 
varied,  ranging  from  direct  Chinese  Communist 
armed  aggression  with  Soviet  support  and  direc- 
tion, as  in  Korea,  to  lavish  exhibits  at  foreign  fairs 
and  widespread  participation  in  foreign  cultural 
events  and  sporting  matches. 

Vulnerabilities 

For  what  reasons  are  the  free  Asian  countries 
vulnerable  to  the  Communist  pressures  which  I 
have  just  described  ?  There  are  many  reasons,  but 
I  should  like  to  single  out  and  discuss  briefly  two 
reasons  of  major  importance:  first,  the  attitude 
of  neutralism  which  prevails  in  much  of  the  area ; 
and  second,  the  general  economic  condition  of  the 
free  Asian  countries. 

When  we  speak  of  neutralism  in  the  Far  East, 
we  are  using  a  vague  term  to  cover  a  variety  of 
mental  and  emotional  attitudes.  Neutralism  ap- 
pears to  be  woven  of  several  strands  of  political 
opinion  which,  while  present  to  a  greater  extent 
in  some  free  Asian  countries  than  others,  are  prev- 


alent throughout  the  entire  area.  They  include  (1) 
a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  Communis 
threat;  (2)  a  distrust  of  the  motives  of  the  West 
ern  nations;  and  (3)  a  fear  of  involvement  in  wai 
and  fear  of  offending  neighboring  Communisi 
regimes,  among  other  things. 

Vulnerable  as  they  are  to  Communist  politica 
and  military  pressures,  the  free  Asian  nations  are 
in  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  observers  o: 
the  situation,  even  more  vulnerable  to  Communis 
exploitation  of  real  and  alleged  grievances  of  ai 
economic  nature — and  of  the  political  instability 
which  usually  accompanies  economic  instability 
All  of  these  free  Asian  countries,  with  the  singli 
exception  of  Japan,  are  underdeveloped  countries 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  earning  thei; 
meager  living  at  a  great  cost  in  effort  on  a  tiny  plo 
of  land  which  they  own,  or  rent,  or  cultivate  for  i 
landowner.  Japan  itself  faces  similar  problems 
and,  although  she  is  industrially  developed,  sh 
also  suffers  because  other  Asian  countries  whicl 
need  her  machine  products,  technical  skills,  an< 
wide  variety  of  consumer  goods  are  unable  to  pur 
chase  them  in  sufficient  quantities. 

As  you  well  know,  an  underdeveloped  countr 
is  one  in  which  resources,  both  material  am 
human,  are  not  being  used  as  fully  as  modern  tech 
nology  permits.  In  human  terms  this  means  tha 
the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  in  Asia,  on  a: 
average,  have  a  life  expectancy  of  only  about  hal 
of  that  of  people  of  highly  developed  countries 
Their  incomes  average  less  than  $200  per  year  pe 
person — in  many  countries  considerably  less  tha 
$100 — with  all  that  this  implies  in  terms  of  hungei 
deprivation,  and  discomfort.  There  is  a  shortag 
of  medical  services,  and  health  conditions  ar 
below  standard.  Their  food  supply  is  about 
third  less  than  that  of  developed  countries.  Th 
opportunity  to  attend  school  is  limited  to  a  sma 
minority.  Only  one  person  in  four  knows  how  t 
read  and  write.  The  supply  of  clothing  and  houst 
hold  furnishings  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  pei 
sons  in  developed  countries. 

Stated  most  simply,  the  basic  economic  pro! 
lem  of  these  areas  is  that  per  capita  income  is  to 
low  to  enable  the  average  Asian  to  acquire  tl 
minimum  goods  essential  to  sustain  life  and  lea% 
adequate  savings.  But  such  savings  are  essentia 
to  generate  sufficient  capital  for  investment  pu 
poses  if  economic  progress  is  to  be  achieved. 
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This  is  true  whether  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
he  individual  farmer  buying  fertilizer  to  increase 
lis  crop,  or  an  enterpriser  pooling  the  savings  of 
many  farmers  and  other  workers  to  build  a  f  er- 
ilizer  plant.  The  problem  is  further  complicated 
>y  the  fact  that  underdeveloped  countries  have 
•apidly  increasing  populations. 

Therefore,  the  growing  of  food  and  raw-ma- 
erial  requirements  for  the  economic  development 
n  the  Far  East  will  have  to  be  obtained  by  the 
nore  effective  utilization  of  existing  physical  re- 
oarces.  Better  technology  can  assist  importantly, 
>ut  this  will  require  larger  investments  in  capital 
)er  worker.  This  means  that  a  substantial  amount 
>f  savings  and  investment  is  constantly  necessary 
ust  in  order  to  prevent  a  deterioration  of  the  econ- 
>my  and  a  decrease  in  the  standard  of  living.  An 
even  higher  rate  of  saving  and  investment  is  neces- 
sity if  the  economy  is  to  expand  and  improve. 

But  South  and  Southeast  Asian  economies  gen- 
erally lack  an  adequate  number  of  the  type  of 
msinessmen  who  are  capable  of  mobilizing  sav- 
ngs  for  use  in  innovating  commercial  and  indus- 
rial  enterprises  and  agrarian  improvements 
essential  to  economic  progress.  Governments  in 
his  region  have  sought  in  many  ways  to  substitute 
for  the  shortcomings  in  the  private  enterprise 
lector,  but  the  results  of  both  private  and  govern- 
nental  endeavor  have  not  generally  been  adequate 
o  provide  higher  living  standards,  or  even,  in  some 
eases,  to  prevent  stagnation  or  to  arrest  decline. 

The  resulting  poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  lack 
)f  opportunity  for  personal  self -development  are 
lot  new  problems,  for  they  have  been  characteristic 
for  centuries  of  the  large  underdeveloped  parts 
>f  the  Far  East.  What  makes  this  so  important 
oday  is  that  it  has  become  a  source  of  active  polit- 
cal  unrest. 

The  Communists  seek  to  exploit  these  economic 
lifficulties  and  gain  converts  by  propaganda  which 
mints  a  glowing  picture  of  economic  achievement 
n  China  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Communist  propa- 
ganda used  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  also 
oncentrates  upon  the  agitation  of  economic  griev- 
mces,  particularly  those  of  agrarian  workers 
gainst  landlords  and  government.  The  Chinese 
Communists  are  especially  expert  at  this,  for  the 
skillful  manipulation  of  agrarian  grievances  and 
he  use  of  rural  military  bases  were  weapons  which 
hey  used  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  China. 


Action 

Now  what  do  these  factors  favoring  commu- 
nism in  the  Far  East  add  up  to  ?  Will  the  Com- 
munists succeed  in  disrupting  and  dividing  more 
countries  as  they  have  done  in  Korea  and  in  Indo- 
china? However  optimistic  we  may  be,  there  is 
a  long-run  danger  that,  if  these  various  Commu- 
nist pressures  are  allowed  to  make  headway,  if 
nothing  is  done  to  ameliorate  the  causes  of  wide- 
spread local  complaint  and  dissatisfaction,  some 
of  the  non-Communist  governments  may  decline 
in  strength  and  cohesion. 

The  free  Asian  nations  have  already  taken  sub- 
stantial internal  measures,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  to  halt  or  curb  Communist  subversive 
action  within  their  borders  and  to  do  what  could 
be  done  to  curtail  the  effectiveness  of  Communist 
pressures  from  outside  sources. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  have  already 
been  done.  The  United  States,  as  you  know,  has 
mutual  security  pacts  with  Japan,  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines  and  has  pledged  that  its  forces  will 
defend  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  The  United 
States  has  been  providing  economic  aid  or  mili- 
tary assistance  or  both  to  many  of  the  free  Asian 
countries.  The  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment have  made  significant  contributions  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  trade  expansion  in  the 
area. 

Another  very  important  step  already  taken  to 
improve  the  economic  stability  of  the  area  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Colombo  Plan.  The  Colombo 
Plan  was  conceived  initially  in  1950  as  an  organi- 
zation to  focus  attention  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  countries  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia.  It  was  designed  to  provide  a 
framework  within  which  international  coopera- 
tive efforts  can  be  made  to  promote  sound  and 
enduring  progress  in  the  area.  To  its  original 
members — Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  and 
British  Borneo — other  countries  have  now  been 
added.  The  United  States  became  a  full  member 
in  1951,  and  Burma,  Nepal,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Viet- 
Nam,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Thailand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  also  joined,  the  last  three  only  this  year. 

The  Colombo  Plan  is  actually  a  committee — a 
consultative  committee  for  economic  development 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  To  this  committee, 
important  nations  of  the  area  discuss  and  analyze 
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the  preparation  and  implementation  of  their  in- 
dividual plans  for  economic  development,  includ- 
ing financial  requirements  for  carrying  out  the 
plans.  Though  there  is  a  loose  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  so-called  contributing  countries  and 
recipient  countries,  all  of  the  members  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  contributing  countries  to  one 
another. 

The  United  States  and  other  free-world  coun- 
tries are  also  taking  steps  in  the  realm  of  inter- 
national trade  which  should,  if  successful,  serve 
to  stabilize  the  economies  of  free  Asian  nations, 
including  Japan. 

On  March  30,  1954,  in  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  Randall  Commission 
report  that  the  trade  policies  of  our  country  be 
liberalized,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress recommending  a  gradual  and  selective  revi- 
sion of  our  tariffs,  through  the  tested  method  of 
negotiations  with  other  nations.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  United  States  should  offer 
needed  leadership  in  the  reduction  of  trade  and 
payments  barriers  that  limit  markets  for  our  goods 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  same  message  the  President  said,  "I  may 
also  recommend  special  provisions  for  negotia- 
tion with  Japan  in  view  of  the  economic  problems 
of  that  country." 

The  economic  situation  in  Japan,  which  was  so 
ably  discussed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Anderson,2  is  quite  different  from  that  in 
the  underdeveloped  Asian  countries,  and  that  is 
why  the  President  made  this  special  reference  to 
Japan  in  his  message.  "Virtually  devoid  of  ex- 
portable material  resources  and  dependent  upon 
imports  for  20  percent  of  its  food — and  most  of 
its  industrial  raw  materials — Japan  must  trade  to 
live.  Notwithstanding  a  high  level  of  United 
States  expenditures,  Japan  last  year  incurred  a 
deficit  in  its  foreign  payments  of  $200  million. 
The  critical  problem  revolves  about  the  fact  that 
Japan  must  somehow  find  markets  to  increase  its 
exports  by  at  least  75  percent  to  compensate  for 
the  further  decline  in  our  expenditures  as  United 
States  forces  are  withdrawn  from  the  area. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  Japanese  prob- 
lem.    In  the  long  run,  the  economic  development 

1  For  the  text  of  Mr.  Anderson's  address,  entitled  "Some 
Basic  Factors  in  United  States  Foreign  Economic  Posi- 
tion," see  Department  of  Commerce  press  release  dated 
Nov.  16. 


of  free  Asia  holds  out  the  most  important  possibil- 
ities. The  United  States  has  been  and  is  continu- 
ing to  assist  the  free  nations  of  Asia  in  this 
endeavor.  Japan's  trade  relationships  with  the 
United  States  are  also  of  vital  importance. 

The  United  States  has  been  supplying  about 
one-third  of  Japan's  imports  but  buying  from 
Japan  only  one-third  as  much  as  it  sells  to  Japan. 
A  few  days  ago,  we  announced  our  intention  to 
enter  into  multilateral  negotiations  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  expanding  Japan's  trading 
opportunities  with  the  United  States  and  othei 
countries.3  The  United  States  is  taking  the  lead 
in  this  matter  in  recognition  not  only  of  the  im- 
portance of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  but  also  of  the  necessity  of  United  States 
leadership  if  other  countries  are  to  do  their  share 
in  helping  Japan  to  increase  its  trade.  The  en 
largement  of  Japanese  trade  opportunities  withir 
the  free  world  is  of  special  importance  also  as  t 
means  of  reducing  undue  Japanese  reliance  upoi 
Communist  Chinese  markets  with  all  the  risks 
both  economic  and  political,  which  might  follov 
from  such  reliance.  By  fostering  economic  sta 
bility  in  Japan  we  can  help  to  retain  on  the  frei 
world's  side  the  great  industrial  strength  anc 
technical  skills  of  Japan  which  are  so  vital  to  th> 
defense  of  Asia. 

Still  another  development  of  momentous  sig 
nificance  exists  in  the  Manila  Pact  and  Pacifi 
Charter,  which  were  signed  at  Manila  on  Septem 
ber  8,  1954,  by  eight  free  nations.4  The  accom 
plishments  at  Manila  did  much  to  overcom 
various  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  fre 
Asian  nations  and  provided  vital  assurances  tha 
the  Communist  threat  to  the  area,  either  throug 
armed  aggression  or  subversion,  would  be  effec 
tively  met.  In  the  Pacific  Charter,  the  signatorie 
pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the  principle  o 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,  t 
strive  earnestly  by  every  peaceful  means  to  pr< 
mote  self-government,  and  to  secure  the  indepenc 
ence  of  countries  whose  people  desire  it  and  at 
able  to  undertake  its  responsibilities.  Furthei 
more,  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  collective  actio 
to  promote  higher  standards  of  living  for  Asia 
nations  and  thus  remove  a  major  source  of  diss 
dence  and  unrest. 


3  Bulletin  of  Nov.  22, 1954,  p.  767. 

4  Ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 
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There  now  remains  the  very  important  task  of 
deciding  in  more  detail  how  the  Manila  Pact  and 
the  charter  will  be  implemented,  should  need  arise, 
to  assure  cessation  of  aggression  and  subversion, 
and  the  important  task  of  deciding  how  the 
crucial  problem  of  economic  development  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  free  Asia  can  satisfac- 
torily be  met.  The  first  of  these  problems  is  under 
study  by  the  military  experts  and  political  leaders 
of  the  various  nations  concerned,  including  our 
own.  The  second — economic  development — re- 
lates to  much  that  these  countries  can  themselves 
do  to  improve  their  economic  position,  such  as 
establishing  sound  budget  and  fiscal  policies,  en- 
couraging the  owners  of  such  available  wealth 
and  savings  as  do  exist  to  invest  them  construc- 
tively, increasing  technical  skills  and  knowledge, 
increasing  agricultural  efficiency  and  promoting 
greater  diversity  of  agriculture,  and  providing 
for  more  adequate  electric  power  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Yet,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  along  these  lines 
will  not  adequately  solve  the  basic  problem  of 
these  countries,  which  is  their  inability  to  generate 
domestically  the  steady  and  increasing  flow  of  in- 
vestment capital  necessary  to  provide  for  both  a 
rapidly  increasing  population  and  the  higher 
standards  of  living  that  their  populations  desire. 
Only  such  a  flow  of  investment  capital  from  the 
outside  can  provide  the  necessary  stimulant  to 
strengthen  these  economies.  Unfortunately,  the 
movement  of  foreign  private  investment  capital 
to  Asia  since  the  war  has  been  little  more  than  a 
trickle  compared  with  the  area  needs — in  recent 
years  less  than  $25  million  annually,  slightly  over 
half  of  which  has  been  United  States  private  in- 
vestment. I  have  already  mentioned  several  types 
of  external  government-to-government  aid  ex- 
tended to  these  countries.  This  type  of  external 
aid,  by  effective  utilization,  has  enabled  countries 
in  the  area  to  initiate  necessary  development  pro- 
grams although  not  as  rapidly  as  we  or  they  believe 
necessary  to  improve  moderately  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  area. 

When  we  stop  to  analyze  the  current  situation 
in  the  Far  East,  I  think  we  find  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  a  mixture  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness. In  terms  of  surface  naval  strength  and  naval 
air  force,  the  American  position  is  predominant, 
but  we  are  not  so  certain  when  it  comes  to  naval 
strength  below  the  surface.  Here  we  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  Soviet  buildup  in  submarine  power. 


In  terms  of  land  forces,  the  colossal  manpower 
reservoir  available  to  our  adversaries  reads  in 
terms  of  hundreds  of  divisions  compared  with  our 
present  free- world  strength  of  comparatively  few 
divisions.  In  terms  of  straight  airpower  the  situ- 
ation is  perhaps  more  nearly  a  matched  one. 

Role  of  Business  Community 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  the  military 
aspects  of  the  Far  East  problem,  even  though  the 
impact  of  military  strength  on  our  political  and 
economic  policies  is  of  great  importance.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  we  are  now  in  a  phase  where  Com- 
munist efforts  are  directed  into  the  classical  fields 
of  subversion  and  penetration  by  the  various  tech- 
niques which  have  become  painfully  familiar. 
And  it  is  in  that  field  I  believe  that  the  American 
business  community  and  those  of  you  especially 
who  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade  can  be  of  great 
utility  in  the  furtherance  of  American  policy  ob- 
jectives. It  has  become  obvious  through  the  years 
that  the  Communist  technique  of  indirect  opera- 
tion and  projection  of  their  efforts  to  dominate 
world  areas  has  shown  a  reliance  on  indirection, 
using  front  organizations  and  unofficial  represent- 
atives in  various  guises.  Their  economic  and  trade 
policies  are  weighted  with  political  overtones. 
Their  use  of  the  trade  channel  in  promoting  their 
policies  is  notorious. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong  in  thinking  that  some  of  the 
members  of  our  business  community  have  an  easy- 
going belief  that  the  projection  of  government  pol- 
icy is  a  matter  restricted  to  official  representatives. 
Perhaps  if  we  took  a  harder  look  at  this  question 
we  might  conclude  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
every  citizen.  That  is  why  an  understanding  of 
our  policies  and  objectives  by  the  business  com- 
munity is  of  such  immediate  importance. 

Those  of  you  in  the  business  community  who  are 
in  close  touch  with  the  Far  East  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  promote  understanding  on  two  sides 
of  the  water.  At  home  you  can  help  us  all  to  bear 
in  mind  the  vital  importance  of  expanding  trade 
and  establishing  closer  commercial  links  with  this 
area.  Abroad,  you  can  seek  to  promote  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  positive  steps  to  aid 
in  overcoming  the  problems  the  free-world  na- 
tions of  the  Far  East  face,  formidable  as  these 
problems  may  be.  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  your 
membership  to  take  an  affirmative  interest,  as  many 
of  you  do,  in  accomplishing  these  ends. 
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Visit  of  Pierre  Mendes-France 


TEXT  OF  U.  S.-FRENCH  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  662  dated  November  20 

1.  Following  his  talk  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  [on  November  18],  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  France  met  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  Thursday,  November  18,  Friday,  November  19, 
and  Saturday,  November  20.  Officials  of  the  two 
Governments  were  present.  The  conversations 
took  place  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
confidence  and  have  brought  out  once  again  the 
fundamental  unity  of  outlook  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  their  unshakeable  faith  and  determina- 
tion in  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom,  which  are 
shared  by  all  other  like-minded  governments  and 
by  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

2.  With  regard  to  Europe,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  early  ratification  of  the  Paris  agreements  by 
all  countries  concerned  will  strengthen  the  unity 
of  the  Western  World.  It  should  open  the  way 
for  consideration  of  means  of  improving  inter- 
national relations,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  the  goals  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, both  Governments  being  ready  to  enter,  not 
into  improvised  debates  intended  mainly  for 
propaganda,  but  into  adequately  prepared  nego- 
tiations, carried  on  in  good  faith. 

3.  The  Prime  Minister  reviewed  hopefully  the 
prospects  for  establishing  increasingly  fruitful 
relations  between  France  and  Germany  as  a  basic 
contribution  to  the  creation  of  a  united  and  peace- 
ful Europe,  to  which  the  United  States  also 
attaches  great  importance. 

4.  The  understandings  reached  with  regard  to 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam  in  the  talks  of 
September  27-29 *  between  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  France  and  the  United  States  in 
Washington  were  reaffirmed.  Agreement  was 
reached  on  coordinated  procedures  and  periodic 
reviews  required  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  France 
and  the  United  States  in  that  area  designed  to 
assist  the  Associated  States  to  maintain  their  free- 
dom and  independence. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  diplomatic  missions  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  Viet-Nam  in  Washington  have 
been  informed  of  the  exchange  of  views  relating 
to  their  countries. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  534. 
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5.  The  Prime  Minister  reviewed  the  recent 
events  in  North  Africa  which  created  obstacles  to 
the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  French  Government. 
He  nevertheless  expressed  the  hope  that  proposals 
already  made  would  lead  to  a  prompt  solution. 
He  stressed  that  external  influences  have  affected 
the  situation  in  North  Africa  and  compromised 
the  security  of  this  region.  The  Secretary  of  State; 
declared  that  he  would  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  matter. 


ARRIVAL  OF  FRENCH  PRIME  MINISTER 

Press  release  653  dated  November  17 

Statement  of  Welcome  by  Vice  President  Nixon  ' 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  extend  on  behalf 
of  President  Eisenhower  a  very  warm  welcome  to 
you  and  to  Mme.  Mendes-France  on  the  occasion  of 
your  visit  to  Washington. 

We  know  you  are  no  stranger  to  the  United 
States.  We  recall  that  you  were  here  in  connection 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  But  you 
come  now  in  a  different  capacity,  as  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  a  nation  that  has  been  friend  and 
ally  of  the  United  States  of  America  since  the 
time  we  became  a  country.  As  you  are  well  aware, 
our  two  peoples  and  two  countries  have  a  tradition 
of  friendship  between  them  which  has  existed  over 
a  period  of  175  years,  and  those  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, I  know,  will  continue  to  grow  stronger 
through  the  years  ahead.  May  I  say  that,  since 
you  assumed  the  present  post  that  you  have  taken 
in  your  country,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
watched  with  great  interest  the  work  that  you  have 
done,  the  energy  and  capacity  you  have  shown  in 
dealing  with  the  difficult  problems  with  which  you 
have  been  confronted.  We,  of  course,  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  accords  which  were 
reached  at  the  Paris  Conference  a  few  days  ago, 
and  we  believe  that  the  work  that  was  done  there 
by  you,  by  the  other  people  who  represented  our 
friends  in  the  European  community,  by  our  own 
Secretary  of  State,  has  done  a  tremendous  amount 
of  good  in  creating  a  sound  base  for  future  peace 
among  the  nations  and  among  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world. 

May  I  say,  finally,  that  we  know  that  your  visit 
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here  will  be  helpful.  We  know  that  the  meetings 
that  you  will  have  with  President  Eisenhower, 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  with  the  other  leaders 
of  our  country  will  be  helpful  in  developing 
mutual  plans  for  the  future  of  our  two  countries, 
plans  which  will  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and 
friendship  in  the  years  ahead.  And  may  we  also 
say  that,  during  the  time  that  you  are  so  busy 
during  this  trip,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  our  Capital  City  and  enjoy  the  very  warm 
friendship  that  will  be  extended  to  you  and  to 
Mme.  Mendes-France  by  the  American  people. 

Response  by  the  Prime  Minister 

In  coming  to  Washington  today  at  the  invita- 
tion of  your  great  President  I  am  gratifying  a 
desire  that  I  have  cherished  for  a  long  time.  As 
Mr.  Vice  President  said,  I  have  spent  many  pleas- 
ant hours  in  your  city  in  the  past  where  I  have 
a  great  number  of  warm  friends,  and  both  my  wife 
and  myself  are  happy  to  be  here  again. 


In  the  next  days  I  am  looking  forward  to  an 
exchange  of  views  with  your  President.  I  shall 
also  resume  the  talks  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Foster  Dulles,  which  we  have  held  so  fruit- 
fully during  the  last  few  months  during  a  series  of 
meetings  terminating  in  the  London  and  Paris 
Agreements.  I  come  to  America  in  a  spirit  of 
optimism.  I  feel  that  France,  and  indeed  the 
whole  free  world,  is  making  steady  progress  on 
the  road  to  peace.  I  am  confident  that,  in  concert 
with  your  great  country  and  in  concert  with  other 
allies,  we  can  assure  the  safety  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  common  civilization. 

I  appreciate  the  welcome  shown  me  here  today, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  for 
your  very  kind  words.  I  expect  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  not  only  officially  but  with  the 
•  American  people  and  with  the  American  press. 
While  I  represent  my  Government  in  my  official 
talks,  I  come  here  also  as  a  French  citizen  express- 
ing the  feelings  of  friendship  and  confidence  that 
have  bound  our  peoples  together  for  centuries. 


The  Significance  of  the  London  and  Paris  Agreements 

by  James  B.  Conant 

U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 1 


These  have  been  months  of  momentous  deci- 
sions— decisions  which  when  fully  consummated 
will  affect  the  life  of  every  one  of  us,  of  every 
Berliner,  and  of  every  resident  of  the  Soviet  Zone. 
Not  much  more  than  2  months  ago,  we  seemed  to 
be  at  the  brink  of  what  could  have  easily  become 
a  tragedy  for  the  Western  World.  Our  plans  for 
union,  indeed  our  very  future,  seemed  in  jeopardy. 
Yet  today  our  unity  appears  more  assured,  our 
future  brighter  than  ever. 

The  turn  of  events  is  symbolized  in  the  names 
of  three  cities:  London,  Paris,  and  Washington. 
In  London  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  new 
union,  in  Paris  we  erected  the  structure,  and  in 
Washington  we  celebrated,  as  you  might  say,  the 
Richtfest.    A  number  of  important  constitutional 

"Address  made  over  Radio  Station  RIAS  at  Berlin  on 
Nov.  9  (Hicog  press  release). 
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and  technical  steps  will  still  have  to  be  taken  before 
the  building  is  completed  and  inhabitable.  But 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  we  are  on  the 
way — and  on  the  right  way  at  that. 

I  was  a  witness  to  all  three  events.  Those  of 
us  who  took  part  in  those  critical  sessions  in 
London  and  Paris  knew,  as  we  might  now  state  in 
retrospect,  that  the  fate  of  the  free  world  hung  in 
the  balance.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fore- 
sight of  the  European  leaders,  by  their  sense  of 
proportion,  and  by  their  resolve  to  bring  the  meet- 
ings to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  historical  moment  when  Britain's 
Foreign  Minister  Sir  Anthony  Eden  announced 
the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
enter  the  union   of   the   continental   countries.2 
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Looking  back  at  these  fateful  days,  I  can  only 
repeat  the  words  of  Secretary  Dulles  upon  his 
return  from  London :  "The  fact  that  all  of  this  was 
done  .  .  .  shows  the  vitality  of  the  Atlantic 
community." 

Now  what  does  all  of  this  add  up  to  ? 

In  my  opinion,  the  agreements  reached  at  Lon- 
don and  Paris  signify  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
that  the  West  has  yet  achieved  in  the  face  of  a 
stubborn  and  vicious  effort  by  a  reckless  opponent 
to  deny  this  very  success  to  the  nations  of  the  free 
world.  It  also  constitutes  one  of  the  most  telling 
defeats  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  suffered  in  the 
cold  war.  We  have  delivered  a  severe  and,  as  I 
hope,  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Soviet  objective  of  sowing 
distrust  among  the  Western  allies  and  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  closing  their  ranks.  We  have, 
beyond  this,  proved  the  fallacy  and  the  futility  of 
a  policy  which  aims  at  conquest  through  division 
and  corruption  and  which  attempts  to  perpetuate 
the  unnatural  state  of  weakness  by  keeping  mature 
and  independent  peoples  forever  disunited  in  open 
disregard  of  their  national  interests.  Once  this 
Soviet  objective  has  been  fully  removed,  the  struc- 
ture of  a  vital  part  of  Soviet  strategy  may  well 
become  unhinged.  In  any  event,  when  the  Western 
European  Union  has  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
it  will  not  only  afford  added  strength  to  the  West- 
ern nations  but  will  compel  the  antagonists  of  the 
West  to  take  the  new  situation  respectfully  into 
account  when  formulating  their  own  plans. 

Over  the  past  few  years  you  have  heard  or  even 
used  the  reference  to  the  Western  "policy  of 
strength."  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  define 
strength  as  a  formidable  and  ever-expanding  ar- 
senal of  material  and  military  power  and  to  meas- 
ure it  in  terms  of  sheer  quantity.  Actually  it 
would  be  foolish  and  unrealistic  to  deny  that,  in 
an  age  of  global  tension  and  conflict,  the  accumu- 
lation and  increase  of  the  physical  means  of  de- 
fense is  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  strength. 
However,  there  exists  another  kind  of  strength, 
and  it  is  this  kind  of  strength  that  became  manifest 
at  London  and  Paris.  It  is  the  strength  that  is 
embedded  in  the  moral  fiber  of  a  nation.  It 
encompasses  those  spiritual  qualities  which  are 
known  as  courage,  determination,  and  high  pur- 
pose, including  the  will  to  sacrifice  individual 
preferences  to  the  common  weal.  Unless  it  is 
harnessed  to  these  elements  of  spiritual  and  moral 
strength,  physical  power  is  meaningless,  in  fact 
may  be  wasteful  and  destructive. 
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But  when  physical  power  is  united  with  moral 
strength  and  when  this  power  is  then  made  to 
serve  the  legitimate  purposes  of  a  community,  we 
know  that  it  will  not  be  misused.  That  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Paris  protocols.  The  strength 
achieved  through  unity  will  in  time  afford  pro- 
tection not  only  to  all  members  of  the  union  but, 
as  Secretary  Dulles  put  it,  to  other  nations  as  well. 
Those  who  denounce  this  new  union  either  mis- 
understand or  deliberately  misrepresent  the  pur- 
pose and  the  character  of  the  agreements.  Hi  si  ory 
will  have  to  disabuse  them  of  the  preconceived  and 
misguided  notions. 

Problem  of  German  Reunification 

Now  you  may  well  ask,  but  what  about  the 
urgent  problem  of  German  reunification?  That 
is  the  problem  which  was  discussed  in  great  detail 
at  the  Washington  meeting.  As  you  know,  in 
Washington  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Chancellor  Adenauer  reaffirmed  the  view  that 
"a  reunited  Germany  in  freedom  is  viewed  by  us 
as  the  legitimate  demand  of  the  German  people." 
They  agreed  that  this  aim  shall  be  achieved  "by 
peaceful  means."  They  expressed  their  conviction 
that  there  was  a  "necessity  of  continued  efforts 
towards  this  goal."  They  agreed  that  "such  efforts 
will  be  made  by  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  together  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France."  And 
they  finally  stated  their  firm  belief  that  '"the 
strengthening  of  free  Europe  which  will  result 
from  the  recent  London  and  Paris  Agreements 
will  aid  our  efforts  to  bring  freedom  and  unity  to 
all  of  the  German  people." 3 

This  is  indeed  a  message  of  high  hope,  which 
manifests  our  unshakable  belief  that  right  will 
triumph  over  might.  True  enough,  it  does  not 
contain  a  time  schedule.  It  would  be  both  irre- 
sponsible and  unrealistic  to  raise  premature  ex- 
pectations through  specific  predictions.  None  of 
us  can  tell  how  soon  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
ready  to  recognize  the  justified  demands  of  the 
German  people  for  unity  in  freedom.  We  assume 
they  would  be  prepared  to  hold  so-called  "free 
elections"  on  the  model  of  October  17  for  all  of 
Germany.  But  the  Freiheit,  die  ieh  meine — and 
you  as  well,  I  am  certain — is  not  what  the  Soviets 
have  in  mind.     It  requires  gradual  and  painstak- 
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ing  efforts — and  it  will  take  time  in  coming.  We 
shall  have  to  take  one  step  at  a  time.  At  London 
and  Paris  we  took  a  decisive  one.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  have  come  closer  toward 
our  common  goal.  Until  the  Western  nations  had 
achieved  a  measure  of  unity,  we  could  hardly  ex- 
pect that  Soviet  policy  would  reflect  appreciation 
of  our  growing  strength. 

But  now  that  the  Western  World  is  on  the  way 
to  an  ever-closer  unity,  we  may  hope  that  the  unity 
created  will  give  birth  to  even  greater  unity  and 
that,  as  a  result,  the  area  of  freedom  will  progres- 
sively expand,  until  it  will  finally  encompass  all 
men  to  whom  it  is  denied  today  but  who  will  share 
it  with  us  tomorrow. 

In  the  meantime,  my  Government  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  British  and  French  Governments 
will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  hasten  the  advent 
of  freedom.  We  shall  carefully  explore  all  honest 
and  realistic  proposals  for  a  settlement  of  the 
issues  still  outstanding,  above  all  that  of  German 
reunification. 

Assistance  to  Berlin 

We  shall  continue  to  assist  the  people  of  Ber- 
lin. The  United  States,  in  association  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  has  recognized  the 
unique  importance  of  Berlin  to  the  Western  World 
in  the  tripartite  declaration  first  made  in  1952 
and  repeated  in  a  framework  under  conditions  of 
growing  strength  at  the  London  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober.4 This  statement  says  that  "The  security 
and  welfare  of  Berlin  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
position  of  the  Three  Powers  there  are  regarded 
by  the  Three  Powers  as  essential  elements  of  the 
peace  of  the  free  world  in  the  present  interna- 
tional situation."  There  is  no  area  in  the  world 
which  has  been  singled  out  in  a  statement  so  strong 
indicating  the  protection  and  support  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. Nowhere  have  words  and  acts  been 
combined  in  such  an  effective  way  to  bring  about 
vigorous  reconstruction  in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 
This  support  will  continue  as  long  as  needed. 
Thus,  the  city  of  Berlin,  although  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  a  Communist-dominated  territory  and 
although  subject  to  pressures  devised  by  the  dicta- 
torial police  state,  has  been  able  to  develop  a  vig- 

'Ibid.,  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  521.  For  text  of  a  tripartite 
statement  issued  at  Paris  on  Oct.  23,  see  Hid.,  Nov.  15, 
1954,  p.  732. 


orous  and  active  economic,  cultural,  and  political 
life. 

United  States  support,  taking  the  form  not  only 
of  funds  amounting  to  close  to  a  billion  dollars 
over  recent  years  but  also  of  active  participation 
in  the  development  of  trade,  the  stimulation  of 
production,  and  the  improvement  of  industrial 
conditions,  has  brought  about  a  large  increase  in 
employment  and  the  doubling  of  production  in 
less  than  3  years.  Berlin  continues  to  be  a  haven 
for  those  fleeing  oppression.  In  spite  of  a  large 
influx  of  refugees  which  continues  from  day  to 
day,  Berlin  has  been  able  to  find  homes  and  em- 
ployment and  to  absorb  many  persons  coming 
from  the  East. 

These  accomplishments  were  made  possible  by 
the  close  cooperation  of  the  brave  people  of  Berlin 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

May  I  ask  you,  in  turn,  to  remain  steadfast  and 
patient  in  the  face  of  all  trials  and  tribulations 
and  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  common  aims  which 
unite  us  across  all  frontiers  and  iron  curtains. 
You  are  and  you  will  remain  a  part  not  only  of 
Germany  but  of  the  free  world.  It  is  your  own 
free  will  alone  that  establishes  your  membership 
in  the  community  of  free  nations.  Your  right 
to  this  membership  is  inalienable.  Maintain  it 
for  yourselves  and  your  children. 

And  to  you  in  the  East,  I  say :  Keep  alive  your 
tried  and  tested  allegiance  to  the  West,  just  as  we 
shall  remain  mindful  of  your  fate  until  the  day 
of  reunification  in  freedom  finally  arrives. 


Soviet  Conference  Proposal 

Press  release  648  dated  November  16 

At  his  news  conference  on  November  16,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  his  views  of  the  latest  Soviet 
note  proposing  a  multination  European  conference 
and  whether  the  United  States  has  any  intention  of 
accepting  the  proposal.  Mr.  Dulles  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

I  would  say  that  the  proposal  bears  on  its  face 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  expect  it 
to  be  accepted  because  it  would  be  totally  impos- 
sible, from  a  purely  physical  standpoint,  for  the 
delegations  of  the  number  of  nations  involved  to 
gather  in  Paris  or  Moscow  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, which  is  less  than  2  weeks  from  now.  There- 
fore, as  I  say,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Soviets 
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themselves  expected  acceptance,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  surprise  them  in  that  respect. 

Ashed  whether,  in  reality,  the  Soviet  note  did 
not  forecast  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  form  an  Eastern  European  Union  as  a 
counter  to  the  Western  Union,  Mr.  Dulles  said: 

The  U.S.  view  has  been  that  there  already  exists 
what  the  Soviets  themselves  have  referred  to  as  a 
monolithic  system,  and  in  fact  we  believe  that  such 
satellite  countries  as  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  and  East  Germany  are,  in  fact,  already 
incorporated  very  solidly  into  the  Soviet-bloc  sys- 
tem. No  new  action  that  I  can  think  of  would 
make  their  governments  more  servile  than  the 
governments  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  imposed 
upon  them.  It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  to 
devise  a  different  form.  That  is  a  possibility,  but, 
as  far  as  the  fact  goes — the  reality  of  their  being 
part  of  the  bloc  which  is  infinitely  more  tied  to- 
gether and  militaristic  than  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries — as  far  as  that  fact  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  about  it. 

Foreign  Policy  Review 

Press  release  647  dated  November  16 

At  his  news  conference  on  November  16,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  was  asked  whether  he  favored  a 
public  review  and  discussion  of  foreign  policy  at 
this  time.    Mr.  Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  time  when  it  is  inad- 
visable to  discuss  and  talk  about  foreign  policy. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  that  foreign  policy 
should  not  only  be  under  constant  review  within 
the  agencies  of  the  Government,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  but  I  believe  that  the  public  is  generally 
entitled  to  know,  subject  to  security  requirements, 
what  our  views  are  about  the  international  situa- 
tion and  be  satisfied  that  we  have  adequate  meas- 
ures to  meet  it.  Therefore,  I  am  never  afraid  at 
any  time  to  have  a  discussion  of  these  matters. 
I  have  myself,  I  think,  gone  pretty  far  in  talking 
about  foreign  policy.  I  have  made  frequent  radio 
and  television  talks.  I  have  these  press  confer- 
ences quite  frequently  at  which  I  answer  your 
questions  about  foreign  policy.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  should  ever  be  the  impression  that  there 
is  any  blackout  of  discussion  about  foreign  policy. 
I  do  not  myself  see  any  immediate  emergency 


which  requires  either  that  review  or  discussion 
should  be  on  any  different  basis  from  what  it 
normally  is. 

Asked  whether  he  saw  any  need  for  a  basic 
change  in  direction  of  our  foreign  policy,  Mr. 
Dulles  said: 

I  think  our  foreign  policy  has  taken  into  ac- 
count all  necessary  elements.  Now,  as  I  say,  if 
the  Communists  make  basic  changes  in  policy,  if 
their  emphasis  shifts  from  one  line  to  another, 
that  often  calls  for  a  corresponding  shift  on  our 
part.  It's  like  any  game  that  you  play.  In  foot- 
ball, if  one  side  shifts  to  an  unbalanced  line,  the 
other  may  have  to  make  a  shift  to  compensate  for 
that.  In  that  respect,  foreign  policy  is  flexible  in 
that  it  takes  account  of  the  dispositions  and  the 
tactics  of  those  who  seek  objectives  which  are  in- 
compatible with  our  own  best  interests.  We  don't 
know  yet  very  clearly  just  what  is  behind  the  So- 
viet words.  In  a  sense  you  may  say  that  their 
soft  words  involve  themselves  some  change  of 
tactics.  But  one  must  look  behind  the  words  to 
see  what  the  deeds  are,  and  I  don't  perceive  as  yet 
any  particular  change  in  the  actions,  the  conduct, 
the  deeds  of  the  Soviet  Communists  and  their 
associates. 

Bipartisanship  in  Foreign  Policy 

News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  646  dated  November  16 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  I  am  dedicated. 

Modern  bipartisanship  began  at  a  meeting  which 
I  had  with  Secretary  Hull  10  years  ago.  Almost 
continuously  since  then,  I  have  practiced  it. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that,  under  the 
dangerous  conditions  of  our  time,  our  nation  can- 
not be  safe  unless  there  is  substantial  unity  on  the 
fundamentals  of  our  foreign  policy.  That  is,  of 
course,  President  Eisenhower's  view,  and,  undei 
his  direction,  I  have  sought  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
responsible  representatives  of  both  of  our  political 
parties.  I  am  glad,  as  a  Republican,  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Democratic  cooperation  I  have  received. 

There  is  close  bipartisan  cooperation  with  the 
Congress.  The  President,  who  is  constitutional!} 
responsible  for  foreign  policy,  has  set  a  notable 
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precedent  in  the  number  and  intimacy  of  foreign 
affairs  consultations  between  his  administration 
and  the  congressional  leaders  of  both  parties. 
Tomorrow,  another  such  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  White  House. 

Since  being  Secretary  of  State,  I  personally  have 
had  more  than  80  meetings  with  congressional 
leaders  or  congressional  committees,  participated 
in  by  both  political  parties.  This  is  about  twice  a 
week  when  I  have  been  in  Washington  and  Con- 
gress has  been  in  session.  I  have  asked  my  office 
to  make  available  a  list  of  these  meetings. 

I  have  had  many  more  private  consultations  on 
an  individual  basis  and,  of  course,  many  other  De- 
partment officers  have  met  with  bipartisan  con- 
gressional groups.  Meeting  with  bipartisan 
committees  which  the  Congress  itself  has  estab- 
lished is,  of  course,  the  normal  method  of  putting 
foreign  policy  matters  onto  a  bipartisan  basis. 

In  the  case  of  important  international  confer- 
ences, there  has  always  been  participation,  or 
prior  consultation,  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  We 
have  continued  the  good  practice  of  having 
bipartisan  delegations  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

The  last  Democratic  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  has  been  serving  as  consultant, 
and  advised  me  with  respect  to  the  great  problem 
of  European  unity.  He  attended  with  me  the 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  Conferences  of  1954. 
He  is  one  of  many  Democrats  on  whom  I  depend 
in  the  current  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

The  foregoing,  I  think,  clearly  demonstrates 
the  fidelity  of  this  administration  to  the  principle 
of  bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy.  I  speak  not 
only  for  myself  but  also  for  the  President  in  say- 
ing that  we  both  welcome  any  procedures  which 
will  facilitate  the  practice  of  that  principle,  so 
as  to  assure  a  foreign  policy  so  sound  and  so  solidly 
based  as  to  win  respect  at  home  and  abroad. 


U.S.  and  Korea  Announce 
Initialing  of  Agreed  Minute 

JOINT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  652  dated  November  17 

Following  is  the  unofficial  text  of  a  joint  state- 
ment issued  at  Seoul  on  November  17  by  the  United 
States  Embassy  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea: 


The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  American  Ambassador  to  Korea  an- 
nounced the  initialing  today  in  Seoul  of  the  agreed 
minute  marking  the  culmination  of  talks  which 
originated  in  Washington  between  President  Rhee 
and  President  Eisenhower1  and  were  continued 
by  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  in 
Washington  and  Seoul.  The  agreed  minute  was 
initialed  by  His  Excellency  Pyun  Yang-tai, 
Foreign  Minister,  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Briggs  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  minute  sets  forth  the  broad  area  of  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  on  matters  of 
a  political,  economic,  and  military  nature  and  re- 
iterates the  interest  of  the  two  Governments  in  the 
achievement  of  common  objectives  with  respect  to 
Korea.  It  strengthens  the  basis  for  mutually 
beneficial  relations  existing  between  the  Korean 
and  American  Governments  and  further  cements 
the  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

The  American  Government  has  agreed  to  an 
extensive  program  of  economic  aid  and  direct  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Korea  during  fiscal  year  1955. 
Detailed  provision  has  also  been  made  in  the 
minute  for  American  support  of  a  strengthened 
Republic  of  Korea  military  establishment  in  ac- 
cordance with  arrangements  to  be  worked  out  by 
appropriate  military  representatives  of  the  two 
Governments.  The  United  States  reaffirms  its  in- 
tention, in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  employ,  as  provided  in 
the  United  States-Republic  of  Korea  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty,  its  military  power  against  aggres- 
sors. The  American  Government  also  expresses 
its  intention,  subject  to  necessary  congressional 
authorization,  to  press  forward  with  an  economic 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Korea. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  Government,  for  its  part, 
agrees  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  its 
efforts  to  unify  Korea,  including  possible  efforts 
through  the  United  Nations.  It  also  accepts  pro- 
posed levels  and  principles  for  a  strengthened 
Republic  of  Korea  military  establishment,  con- 
sistent with  economic  stability  and  within  avail- 
able resources.  In  this  connection,  the  Republic 
of  Korea  agrees  to  retain  its  military  forces  under 
the  operational  control  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  while  that  Command  continues  to  have 
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responsibilities  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  unless  it  is  agreed  otherwise. 

In  connection  with  the  expanded  program  of 
American  economic  aid,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
agrees  to  take  measures  required  to  make  the  eco- 
nomic program  effective,  including  the  encourage- 
ment of  private  ownership  of  investment  projects, 
the  establishment  of  new  procedures  for  conversion 
of  dollars  at  a  realistic  exchange  rate  for  United 
States  forces,  and  for  pricing  of  aid  goods  into 
the  Korean  economy  at  a  similar  rate  in  order  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  Korean 
economy.  The  Republic  of  Korea  also  expresses 
its  intention  to  make  a  realistic  effort  to  balance 
its  budget  and  to  continue  to  resist  inflation.  Both 
Governments  agree  that  material  for  the  aid  pro- 
gram shall  be  procured  wherever  in  non-Commu- 
nist countries  goods  of  the  required  quality  can  be 
obtained  at  the  best  price,  it  being  an  agreed  ob- 
jective that  the  maximum  possible  procurement 
for  this  purpose  would  be  made  in  Korea. 

This  basic  agreement  between  the  Korean  and 
American  Governments,  and  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  which  will  become  effective  within  the  next 
few  days,  are  important  steps  toward  achieving 
the  common  objectives  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  They  will  strengthen  the 
framework  of  free-world  cooperation  and  con- 
tribute to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  free 
peoples  of  Asia. 

TEXT  OF  AGREED  MINUTE 

Press  release  660  dated  November  19 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Agreed  Minute  ini- 
tialed at  Seoul  on  November  17  by  Korean  Prime 
Minister  Pyun  Yang-tai  and  American  Ambassa- 
dor Ellis  O.  Briggs,  together  with  appendix  A 
covering  the  economic  program: 

Agreed  Minute  Between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  Based  on 
the  Conferences  Held  Between  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Rhee  and  Their  Advisers  in  Washing- 
ton, July  27-30,  1954,  and  Subsequent  Discussions 
Between  Representatives  of  the  Two  Governments 

It  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  continue  the  close  cooperation  which 
has  proved  mutually  beneficial  and  has  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  Free  World's  struggle  against  Com- 
munist aggression  and  its  determination  to  remain  free. 

Accordingly, 

It  is  the  intention  and  policy  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to : 


1.  Cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to 
unify  Korea,  including  possible  efforts  through  the  United 
Nations  to  secure  this  objective; 

2.  Retain  Republic  of  Korea  forces  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  United  Nations  Command  while  that  Com- 
mand has  responsibilities  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  unless  after  consultation  it  is  agreed  that  our 
mutual  and  individual  interests  would  best  be  served  by 
a  change ; 

3.  Accept  the  force  levels  and  principles  set  forth  in 
Appendix  B  2  which  will  permit  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  military  program  consistent  with  economic  sta- 
bility and  within  available  resources ; 

4.  Continue  to  encourage  private  ownership  of  invest- 
ment projects ; 

5.  Cooperate  in  procedures  for  administration  of  United 
States  aid  funds  consistent  with  United  States  legislation 
and  the  practices  applied  generally  in  such  programs; 

6.  Take  the  necessary  measures  to  make  the  economic 
program  effective,  including  those  set  forth  in  Appendix  A. 

Based  upon  the  conditions  which  the  Republic  of  Korea 
declares  it  will  create,  it  is  the  intention  and  policy  of  the 
United  States  to : 

1.  Continue  its  program  of  helping  to  strengthen  the 
Republic  of  Korea  politically,  economically  and  militarily, 
with  programmed  economic  aid  and  direct  military  as- 
sistance furnished  during  Fiscal  Year  1955  to  aggregate 
up  to  $700  million.  This  amount  would  exceed  by  more 
than  $100  million  the  amount  of  assistance  previously 
contemplated  by  the  United  States  for  Korea  in  Fiscal 
Year  1955.  Of  this  total,  programmed  economic  aid,  in- 
cluding the  CRIK  [Civil  Relief  in  Korea]  carryover  and 
the  United  States  contribution  to  UNKRA  [United  Na- 
tions Korean  Reconstruction  Agency],  available  for 
obligation  in  Fiscal  Year  1955  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $280  million  (actual  expenditures  in  Fiscal  Year 
1955  are  estimated  at  approximately  $250  million)  ; 

2.  Support  a  strengthened  Republic  of  Korea  military 
establishment  as  outlined  in  Appendix  B,  including  the 
development  of  a  reserve  system,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
rangements to  be  worked  out  by  appropriate  military 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments. 

3.  Consult  fully  with  appropriate  military  representa- 
tives of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the  implementation  of 
the  program  for  support  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  mili- 
tary establishment. 

4.  In  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  employ,  in  accordance  with  its  consti- 
tutional processes,  its  military  power  against  the  ag- 
gressor ; 

5.  Subject  to  the  necessary  Congressional  authoriza-' 
tions,  continue  to  press  forward  with  the  economic  pro- 
gram for  the  rehabilitation  of  Korea. 

Appendix  A:  Measures  for  an  Effective  Economic  Program 

The  Republic  of  Korea  will  undertake  the  necessary 
measures  to  make  the  economic  program  effective,  includ- 
ing: 
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1.  with  respect  to  exchange  rates,  the  official  rate  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  Government  and  the  counterpart 
rate  being  180  to  1,  agreement  to  procedures  as  proposed 
by  the  United  States  for  the  conversion  of  dollars  at  a 
different  and  realistic  exchange  rate  to  cover  hwan  draw- 
ings of  United  States  forces  by  sale  of  dollars  through 
the  Bank  of  Korea,  and  generally  to  price  aid  goods  into 
the  Korean  economy  at  a  similar  rate,  thereby  providing 
for  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  Korean  economy  and 
to  the  Korean  budget  from  the  use  of  these  resources. 
The  operation  of  existing  agreements  with  respect  to 
hwan  drawings  by  the  United  States  will  be  suspended 
so  long  as  the  foregoing  arrangements  work  out  in  prac- 
tice to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  Governments ; 

2.  agreement  that  material  for  the  aid  program — not 
furnished  from  the  United  States  in  kind — will  be  pro- 
cured wherever  in  non-Communist  countries  goods  of  the 
required  quality  can  be  obtained  at  the  best  price  (it  being 
the  objective  to  perform  the  maximum  possible  procure- 
ment in  Korea  at  competitive  world  prices)  ; 

3.  provision  of  adequate  information  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  representatives  concerning  Korean  plans 
for  the  use  of  their  own  foreign  exchange ;  and 

4.  a  realistic  effort  to  balance  its  budget  and  continue 
to  resist  inflation  (it  will  be  the  objective  of  both  Gov- 
ernments to  develop  the  budget  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
in  a  manner  that  will  resist  inflation). 


Attack  on  U.S.  Aircraft 
by  Soviet  Planes 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  7 


Press  release  631  dated  November  8 


Ambassador  Charles  E.  Boklen  on  November  8 
delivered  the  following  note  to  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry: 

November  7,  1954 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  in- 
formed that  a  United  States  B-29  type  aircraft 
was  shot  down  over  Japanese  territory  in  the  Hok- 
kaido area  on  November  7  by  two  Soviet  MIG-type 
aircraft. 

The  United  States  Government  strongly  pro- 
tests this  action.  It  will  expect  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  make  all  such  moral  and  material 
reparations  as  lies  within  its  power. 

The  United  States  Government  will  communi- 
cate further  with  the  Soviet  Government  when 
the  facts  regarding  human  and  material  losses  are 
more  fully  known. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  17 

Press  release  651  dated  November  17 

The  United  States  Embassy  at  Moscow  on 
November  17  delivered  the  following  note  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  : 

The  United  States  Government  refers  to  its  note 
of  November  7  to  the  Soviet  Government  concern- 
ing the  shooting  down  of  a  U.S.  B-29  type  aircraft 
in  the  Hokkaido  area  of  Japan  by  two  Soviet  MIG 
type  aircraft  on  November  7  (local  time)  and  to 
the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  the  same  date  on 
this  subject. 

The  United  States  Government  rejects  as  un- 
founded the  account  of  the  incident  contained  in 
the  Soviet  note  of  November  7.  The  attack  was 
initiated  by  Soviet  aircraft  without  warning  and 
without  any  attempt  to  signal  the  pilot  of  the 
American  aircraft.  The  United  States  aircraft 
did  not  at  any  time  fire  on  the  Soviet  aircraft.  As 
a  result  of  the  unwarranted  and  hostile  act  of  the 
Soviet  aircraft,  the  United  States  aircraft  was 
destroyed,  crashing  near  the  village  of  Nokkegun 
on  Hokkaido. 

The  United  States  Government  again  protests 
this  latest  incident  in  a  long  series  of  unprovoked 
Soviet  attacks  on  American  aircraft  on  peaceful 
missions.  In  this  connection,  the  United  States 
Government  would  observe  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  replied  to  the  United  States 
Government's  note  of  September  25,  1954,  regard- 
ing the  destruction  of  another  American  B-29  air- 
craft in  approximately  the  same  area  and  under 
the  same  circumstances.1  That  note  also  reiterated 
that  the  United  States  Government  supports 
the  Japanese  Government's  contention  that  the 
Habomai  group  is  an  integral  part  of  the  national 
territory  of  Japan.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment further  shares  the  deep  concern  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government  that  the  Soviet  Government  not 
only  continues  illegally  to  occupy  Japanese  terri- 
tory in  the  Habomai  Islands  but  also  carries  out 
unprovoked  attacks  on  U.S.  aircraft  lawfully  in 
this  region. 

The  United  States  Government  requests  that 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  be  taken  with 
regard  to  those  responsible  for  this  unprovoked 
attack  and  that  all  other  possible  steps  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  incidents  which 
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are  in  flagrant  contradiction  of  recent  statements 
by  high  Soviet  officials  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
to  abate  international  tensions.  Such  action  by 
the  Soviets  would  be  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  the  absence  of  appropriate 
action  by  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
United  States  Government  will  be  impelled  to 
provide  the  necessary  defensive  protection  for 
United  States  aircraft  engaging  in  these  legitimate 
and  peaceful  missions  and  full  responsibility  for 
any  consequences  which  ensue  will  devolve  upon 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  also  informed  that 
the  United  States  Government  reasserts  and  re- 
serves its  rights  with  reference  to  the  human  and 
material  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet 
action  of  November  7. 

SOVIET  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  7 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics considers  it  necessary  to  state  the  following  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

In  accordance  with  established  facts,  on  November  7 
of  this  year  at  1 :  20  p.  m.  local  time  (12 :  41  p.  m.  Vladi- 
vostok time)  a  four-motored  military  airplane  of  the  B-29 
type  with  identification  marks  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  U.S.  violated  the  state  boundary  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  region  of  Tanfilyev  Island  (Kurile  Islands)  and 
continued  to  penetrate  into  the  air  space  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  direction  of  this  island. 

At  the  time  of  its  flight  over  Tanfilyev  Island  the  Ameri- 
can airplane  was  met  by  two  Soviet  fighters  with  the 
purpose  of  indicating  to  it  that  it  was  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  proposing  that  it  immediately 
leave  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Soviet  fighters,  the  American  airplane 
mentioned  opened  fire  on  them.  In  view  of  this  unpro- 
voked action  by  the  American  intruder,  the  Soviet  air- 
planes were  forced  to  open  answering  fire,  after  which 
the  American  airplane  left  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

The  Soviet  Government  decisively  protests  to  the  U.S. 
Government  this  gross  violation  by  an  American  military 
airplane  of  the  Soviet  boundary. 

This  is  a  new  instance  of  a  violation  by  American  mili- 
tary airplanes  of  the  state  boundary  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Government  brought  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  similar  instances  of  violation,  in  particular 
in  its  notes  of  September  52  and  83  of  this  year. 

The  Soviet  Government  notes  with  regret  that  instances 
of  violation  of  the  Soviet  boundary  by  American  military 


'  Ibid.,  Sept.  13,  1954,  p.  365. 
3  Not  printed. 


airplanes  which  occurred  earlier  involved  losses  which 
were  in  no  way  justified,  as  was  indicated  in  relevant 
notes  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  the  taking  of 
measures  for  the  prevention  in  the  future  of  violations  by 
American  airplanes  of  the  Soviet  state  boundary  would 
be  in  the  interests  both  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
United  States  and  expects  that  to  this  end  appropriate 
instructions  will  be  given  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
command  of  the  American  military  air  forces. 


Purpose  of  Rio  Conference 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Hoover 1 

I  am  leaving  today  for  Brazil,  where  there  will 
be  a  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Econ- 
omy of  the  American  Republics  and  where  I  look 
forward  to  renewing  many  old  friendships.  This 
meeting,  like  the  other  regular  meetings  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  system,  is  an  example  of  how 
our  Republics  can  work  together  constructively  as 
partners  to  solve  our  common  problems. 

At  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  Americas  will  discuss  international 
trade  and  economic  development.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  complex,  yet  upon  their  solution  will 
depend  much  of  the  future  progress  for  human 
welfare  on  our  two  continents. 

If  I  may  say  a  personal  word,  it  is  with  special 
pleasure  that  I  go  to  Brazil  for  this  conference 
My  father  first  enunciated  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  when  he  visited  South  America  in  1928. 
I  feel  confident  that  this  conference  will  still  fur- 
ther cement  our  relations  as  good  neighbors  and 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  our  partnership  to  improve 
the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  all  of  our 
peoples. 

Latvian  Independence  Day 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  656  dated  November  18 

On  the  occasion  of  the  36th  anniversary  of  tha 
declaration  of  Latvian  independence,  I  would  like 
to  extend  to  the  people  of  Latvia  the  best  wishes 
and  warmest  sympathies  of  the  American  people 

During  two  decades  of  national  independence 
Latvia  gave  impressive  demonstration  of  the  good 

'Made  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on  Nov 
20  (press  release  661). 
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fruits  of  her  freedom.  She  won  worldwide  rec- 
ognition and  respect  as  an  exemplary  member  of 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

We  know  that  the  Latvian  people  retain  their 
unshakable  will  to  be  free  again.  We  are  con- 
vinced they  cannot  indefinitely  be  deprived  of  their 
right  to  a  government,  an  economic  system,  and 
cultural  institutions  of  their  own  choosing.  In 
withstanding  Soviet .  oppression,  the  people  of 
Latvia  may  rely  on  the  irresistible  force  of  moral 
principle  and  upon  the  united  determination  of 
many  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  achieve  a  decent  future  for  the  presently  en- 
slaved nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 


Distant  Early  Warning  Line 
Authorized  by  U.S.,  Canada 1 

On  September  27,  1954,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United  States  issued  a 
joint  announcement  on  the  progress  being  made 
in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  jointly 
operated  system  for  warning  of  the  approach  of 
hostile  aircraft  and  for  the  control  of  interceptor 
aircraft.2  Four  main  elements  of  a  warning  and 
control  system  now  appear  to  be  practicable, 
namely :  the  main  control  and  warning  radar  in- 
stallations in  the  populated  part  of  Canada  (the 
jointly  operated  Pinetree  network)  and  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  now  in  operation;  a 
warning  line  north  of  the  settled  areas  of  Canada 
(the  Mid-Canada  line),  being  built  by  Canada;  a 
warning  line  across  the  most  northerly  practicable 
part  of  North  America  (the  Distant  Early  Warn- 
ing line) ;  and  portions  of  the  complete  warning 
and  control  system  in  Canada  to  be  extended  to 
seaward  on  both  flanks  of  the  continent  by  the 
United  States. 

In  the  announcement  of  September  27,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Canadian  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernments had  agreed  in  principle  that  there  was  a 
need  for  a  distant  early  warning  line  across  the 
far  northern  part  of  North  America  and  had  di- 
rected that  detailed  planning  for  such  a  line  should 
be  initiated  at  once. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  progress  which  has  been 

1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
Nov.  19 ;  released  simultaneously  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

■  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  539. 
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made  since  the  announcement  last  September,  the 
two  Governments  have  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  distant  early  warning  line. 
Experience  has  shown  that  projects  of  this  na- 
ture can  be  carried  out  most  effectively  by  vesting 
responsibility  for  all  phases  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction and  installation  in  a  single  authority.  In 
the  joint  statement  of  September  27,  referred  to 
above,  it  was  announced  that  Canada  had  under- 
taken the  responsibility  for  the  construction  of 
the  Mid-Canada  line.  In  the  case  of  the  Distant 
Early  Warning  line  it  has  been  agreed  that,  al- 
though both  Canada  and  the  United  States  will 
participate  in  the  project,  responsibility  for  the 
work  of  construction  and  installation  should  be 
vested  in  the  United  States. 


U.S.  Participation  in  Proposed 
International  Finance  Corporation 


STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 
U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2018  dated  November  11 

The  announcement  made  today  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  speaking  for  the  Administration, 
favoring  U.S.  participation  in  a  proposed  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  opens  up  new  and 
constructive  possibilities  for  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  countries.  This  new 
approach  to  international  economic  development, 
if  it  is  approved  by  the  Congress,  should  make  pos- 
sible a  new  enterprise  which  would  contribute 
substantially  to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  Such  an  insti- 
tution would  fill  an  important  gap  in  the  existing 
machinery  devoted  to  this  end. 

Many  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
have  been  seeking  channels  for  securing  needed 
capital  for  the  expansion  of  their  economies.  The 
International  Finance  Corporation,  as  envisaged 
by  the  Administration's  proposal,  would  be  a  step 
forward  in  filling  this  need. 

The  purpose  of  an  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration would  be  to  supply  capital  to  new  indus- 
tries and  other  enterprises  without  government 
guaranties.  It  would  supplement  the  activities 
of  the  International  Bank  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank.     Such  an  agency  could  stimulate  private 
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investment  by  both  foreign  and  local  capital  in 
enterprises  locally  controlled  and  operated. 

The  precise  scope  and  function  of  such  a  new 
international  agency  must  of  course  be  determined 
by  the  participating  nations — and  at  least  30  coun- 
tries should  participate  if  the  idea  is  to  succeed. 
In  the  view  of  the  United  States  a  corporation 
with  authorized  capital  of  $100  million  would  be 
able  to  do  big  things.  With  success,  the  initial 
funds  would  grow  by  attracting  new  capital  from 
private  sources.  As  an  affiliate  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
it  would  benefit  by  the  experience  and  the  expert 
staff  of  the  bank. 

We  welcome  this  initial  step  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  We 
will  listen  with  interest  to  the  views  of  other  dele- 
gations on  this  project,  which  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  peoples  of  many  nations. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF  NOVEMBER  11 

The  Administration  will  ask  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  United  States  to  participate  in  a 
proposed  International  Finance  Corporation, 
which  would  be  organized  as  an  affiliate  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  corporation  would  be  to 
stimulate  private  investment  in  underdeveloped 
countries  by  making  loans  without  guaranty  of 
member  governments  as  is  now  required  in  loans 
by  the  International  Bank. 

This  announcement  was  made  today  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  George  M.  Humphrey  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems. 
The  time  for  submitting  the  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress will  depend  upon  discussions  with  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  its  members. 

The  corporation  would  be  an  intergovernmental 
body  created  by  agreement  open  to  signature  by 
any  member  of  the  International  Bank.  The  cor- 
poration's initial  capital  would  be  provided  by 
member  countries  through  subscriptions  to  its 
stock,  but  it  would  be  empowered  to  sell  its  obliga- 
tions and  its  portfolio  securities  in  private  capital 
markets  to  raise  additional  funds.  The  authorized 
capital  of  the  corporation  would  be  $100  million. 
The  subscription  of  each  member  country  would 


be  in  relation  to  the  member's  stock  in  the  Interna- 
tional Bank.  The  U.S.  subscription  would  be  ap- 
proximately $35  million.  The  charter  would  not 
come  into  effect  until  $75  million  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  a  minimum  of  30  countries. 

The  proposed  corporation  would  not  directly 
provide  equity  financing.  It  would,  however,  be 
empowered  to  hold  securities  bearing  interest  pay- 
able only  if  earned,  as  well  as  debentures  converti- 
ble into  stock  when  purchased  from  the  corpora- 
tion by  private  investors.  In  that  way  it  would 
operate  in  the  area  of  venture  capital  without  hold- 
ing equity  rights  of  control.  It  would  not  compete 
with  either  the  International  Bank  or  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Secretary  Humphrey  emphasized  that  the  oper- 
ations of  such  a  corporation  would  of  necessity 
have  to  be  experimental  and  subject  to  review  from 
time  to  time.  Its  success  would  depend  upon  its 
effectiveness  in  stimulating  an  increased  interna- 
tional movement  of  private  funds,  Secretary  Hum- 
phrey said. 


Agreement  With  Turkey  for 
Procurement  of  Grain 

Press  release  645  dated  November  16 

Assistant  Secretary  Henry  A.  Byroade,  repre- 
senting the  U.S.  Government,  and  Melih  Esenbel, 
Director  General  for  Turkish  Internal  Economic 
Affairs,  on  November  15  signed  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  procurement  of  about  500,000  tons 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  urgently  needed  in  Tur- 
key to  replenish  the  grain  shortages  caused  by 
recent  crop  failures. 

Starting  immediately,  the  U.S.  Government 
will,  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480 
(titles  I  and  III)  and  Public  Law  665,  furnish 
Turkey  with  approximately  100,000  tons  of  wheat 
in  exchange  for  chrome,  an  additional  100,000 
tons  purchased  with  Foa  defense  support  funds, 
and  300,000  tons  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  sold 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  Turk- 
ish lira. 

The  Turkish  lira  derived  from  the  purchase  of 
wheat  with  Foa  defense  support  funds  will  be 
used  for  the  Turkish  armed  forces,  and  those  re- 
sultant from  Ccc  sales  will  be  divided  equally  to 
meet  U.S.  obligations  and  to  be  loaned  for  the 
promotion  of  Turkish  economic  development. 
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U.S.-Cuban  Discussions 
on  Economic  Relations 

Press  release  654  dated  November  18 

The  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
on  November  17  concluded  conversations  concern- 
ing economic  and  commercial  relations  betioeen  the 
two  countries}  The  conversations,  which  began 
on  November  8,  were  initiated  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  Cuba.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  conversations,  both  Governments  summarized 
their  views  in  the  following  memorandum. 

In  the  course  of  the  meetings  held  from  the  8th 
to  the  17th  of  November  between  delegations  from 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  a 
preliminary  study  has  been  made  of  matters  con- 
cerning the  economic  and  commercial  relations 
between  both  countries. 

As  previously  agreed  upon  by  both  Govern- 
ments, the  purpose  of  these  discussions  was  to 
gather  all  the  necessary  facts  and  to  analyze  them 
so  that  the  United  States  and  Cuban  Governments 
might  continue  their  efforts  to  find  ways  and  means 
that  will  permit  the  economic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  to  develop  in  a  mutually  satis- 
factory manner.  It  was  not  the  intention  to  en- 
deavor to  reach  at  this  time  definite  agreements  or 
solutions  for  all  the  matters  which  were  to  be 
discussed. 

The  Cuban  delegation  expressed  the  view  in 
broad  terms  that  a  lack  of  balance  exists  in  the 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries,  point- 
ing out  that  the  advantages  granted  by  Cuba  give 


'The  delegates  of  Cuba  were: 

Amadeo  Lopez  Castro,  Minister  without  Portfolio  and 
President,  National  Development  Commission,  chairman 

Arturo  M.  Manas,  President,  Cuban  Institute  of  Sugar 
Stabilization 

Joaquin  Martinez  Saenz,  President,  National  Bank  of 
Cuba 

Joaquin  Meyer,  Ambassador  in  Charge  of  Economic 
Affairs,  Ministry  of  State 

Eduardo  I.  Montoulieu,  Former  Minister  of  Finance 

The  principal  United  States  delegates  were : 

Henry  F.  Holland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  chairman 

Samuel  W.  Anderson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  International  Affairs 

Earl  L.  Butz,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Marketing  and  Foreign  Agriculture 

Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs 

Harold  M.  Randall,  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs, 
American  Embassy,  Habana 


the  United  States  a  dominant  position  in  the 
Cuban  market  which  is  not  adequately  compen- 
sated by  the  share  allotted  to  Cuba  in  the  United 
States  market,  particularly  with  regard  to  sugar. 
The  Cuban  delegation  stressed  that  Cuba's  increase 
in  population  and  the  need  to  provide  employment 
for  its  people  require  the  development  of  new 
industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial  activities 
to  supplement  sugar  production,  which  by  itself  is 
not  sufficient  completely  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

Stating  that  Cuba's  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  the  main  justification  for  the  concessions 
granted  to  American  agricultural  and  industrial 
products  in  the  Cuban  market,  and  underscoring 
Cuba's  historical  role  in  supplying  sugar  to  the 
American  market,  the  Cuban  Delegation  requested 
that  Cuba  be  granted  the  right  to  supply  50%  of 
the  sugar  consumption  requirements  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  requested  that  22%  of  Cuba's 
sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  be  in  direct 
consumption  sugar,  as  originally  established  in 
the  sugar  legislation  of  1934.  It  further  requested 
that  the  Cuban  share  in  the  United  States  sugar 
market  be  regulated  by  an  agreement  which  would 
give  stability  to  the  industry  and  complement  the 
American  domestic  sugar  legislation. 

The  U.S.  Delegation  confirmed  the  recognition 
by  the  Cuban  Delegation  that  the  Executive 
Branch  has  no  authorization  to  commit  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  any  course  of  action.  It  pointed  out 
that  since  1934  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  enacted  comprehensive  legislation  controlling 
production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries.  The 
Cuban  Delegation  was  assured  that  its  views 
would  be  given  detailed  study  by  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  Executive  Branch  in  the  light  of  the 
importance  to  Cuba  of  its  participation  in  the 
American  sugar  market  and  the  difficult  situation 
that  Cuba  is  facing  regarding  its  overall  sugar 
exports.  The  Cuban  Delegation  was  also  assured 
that  Cuba's  vital  interest  in  the  American  market, 
as  well  as  the  substantial  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  its  export  trade  with  Cuba,  would  be 
taken  fully  into  account. 

The  supply  of  Cuban  minerals  to  the  United 
States,  particularly  manganese,  was  the  subject 
of  careful  study.  The  Cuban  Delegation  re- 
quested that,  in  view  of  the  full  cooperation  given 
by  Cuba  to  the  United  States  during  the  war  and 
also  Cuba's  strategic  geographical  position,  the 
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United  States  take  the  appropriate  measures  to 
make  possible  the  continued  operation  of  Cuba's 
mines,  thus  preventing  unemployment. 

The  U.S.  Delegation  recognized  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Cuban  mining  industry  in  World  War 
II  and  during  the  Korean  emergency.  It  likewise 
explained  to  the  Cuban  Delegation  the  operation 
of  the  mineral  stockpiling  program  of  the  United 
States  and  the  difficulties  presented  by  this  pro- 
gram to  procurement  for  stockpiling  of  certain 
minerals. 

Requests  were  also  made  by  Cuba  to  facilitate 
its  tobacco  exports  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  overcome,  at  least  in  part,  the  difficulties  which 
the  agricultural  and  the  industrial  sectors  of  the 
tobacco  industry  are  facing.  Measures  were  also 
proposed  by  the  Cuban  Delegation  to  seek  ways 
and  means  of  facilitating  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  Cuban  fruits  and  vegetables,  rum 
and  other  products,  as  well  as  to  increase  Ameri- 
can tourism  to  Cuba. 

In  connection  with  the  need  to  develop  and 
diversify  Cuba's  economy,  the  Cuban  Delegation 
informed  the  American  Delegation  that  Cuba  in- 
tends to  undertake  a  technical  revision  of  its  Cus- 
toms tariff.  Attention  was  also  paid  to  the  great 
importance  of  promoting  the  investment  of  Ameri- 
can capital  in  Cuba,  and  to  this  end  the  possibility 
was  discussed  of  negotiating  a  convention  to  solve 
the  problems  of  double  taxation.  The  different 
matters  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  employ- 
ment and  the  rendering  of  technical  services  by 
American  citizens  in  Cuba  in  order  to  promote 
American  investments  were  also  considered  within 
the  framework  of  Cuba's  legislation. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  Delegation 
brought  up,  among  other  things,  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  operation  of  the  rice  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  pending  with  the  Cuban  Government  and 
problems  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  Cuban 
Delegation  reiterated  that  Cuba  will  continue  to 
develop  its  production  of  rice  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  international  obligations  and  to  give 
preference  to  imports  of  rice  from  the  United 
States  at  low  rates  of  duty  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  satisfy  Cuba's  import  requirements.  On  the 
subject  of  claims  the  Cuban  Delegation  expressed 
the  intent  of  the  Cuban  Government  to  arrange 
for  prompt  settlement  of  those  claims  which  have 


been  adjudicated  by  the  Cuban  courts  and  ex- 
plained the  procedures  established  by  Cuban  laws 
leading  to  systematic  liquidation  of  other  cate- 
gories of  debts  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

A  general  understanding  was  reached  with  re- 
gard to  action  which  may  be  taken  on  a  number 
of  matters  which  have  affected  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  including  those  having  to  do 
with  the  problems  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Each  of  the  two  delegations  believes  that  these 
discussions,  undertaken  in  an  informal  and 
friendly  atmosphere,  afforded  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  an  opportunity  to 
acquaint  each  other  with  its  views  on  measures 
which  might  be  taken  to  improve  economic  and 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Both 
parties  have  recognized  throughout  the  discussions 
that  many  of  the  questions  considered  do  not  admit 
of  easy  or  prompt  solutions,  but  both  have  the 
feeling  that  a  high  degree  of  mutual  comprehen- 
sion has  been  achieved,  pointing  the  way  towards 
eventual  progress  in  correcting  the  conditions 
discussed. 


Mexican  Payment  Under 
Claims  Convention 

Press  release  659  dated  November  19 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Don  Manuel  Tello,  on  November  19  presented  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  Mexican  Government's 
check  for  $2,500,000  United  States  currency,  rep- 
resenting the  thirteenth  annual  installment  due 
the  United  States  under  the  Claims  Convention 
concluded  November  19,  1941.  The  Secretary  of 
State  requested  the  Ambassador  to  convey  to  his 
Government  an  expression  of  this  Government's 
appreciation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  Mexico 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  $40  million  U.  S. 
currency  as  the  balance  due  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  in  full  settlement  of  the  following 
claims : 

(a)  All  claims  filed  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  the  United  Mex- 
ican States  with  the  General  Claims  Commission, 
established  by  the  two  countries  pursuant  to  the 
convention  signed  September  8,  1923; 

(b)  All  agrarian  claims  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  which  arose 
subsequent  to  August  30,  1927,  and  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 7,  1940,  including  those  referred  to  in  the 
agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  on  November  9  and  12,  1938,  respectively ; 
and 

(c)  All  other  claims  of  nationals  of  either  coun- 
try, which  arose  subsequent  to  January  1,  1927, 
and  prior  to  October  7,  1940,  and  involving  inter- 
national responsibility  of  either  Government  to- 
ward the  other  Government  as  a  consequence  of 
damage  to,  or  loss  or  destruction  of,  or  wrongful 
interference  with  the  property  of  the  nationals 
of  either  country. 

Payments  heretofore  made  amount  to  $36  mil- 
lion. With  the  present  payment  the  balance  re- 
maining to  be  paid  amounts  to  $1,500,000. 

Not  included  in  the  convention  were  claims 
based  upon  expropriation  of  petroleum  proper- 
ties. Payment  on  those  claims  was  completed  in 
1947. 


No  Warships  To  Be  Sent 
to  Antarctica 

Press  release  642  dated  November  12 

The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Chile,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  informed  the  United  States 
that  they  do  not  plan  to  send  any  warships  south 
of  latitude  60  this  year. 

The  U.S.  Government  informed  the  other  Gov- 
ernments that  it  does  not  plan  to  send  any  vessels 
to  the  Antarctic  during  the  1954-55  season  other 
than  the  U.S.  Navy  ice  breaker  AtJca  which  was 
announced  by  the  White  House  on  October  2. 

The  practice  of  exchanging  information  on 
Antarctic  plans  has  grown  up  in  recent  years  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  any  misunderstanding  which 
might  affect  the  four  interested  Governments. 


Import  Quota  Imposed  on 
Barley  and  Barley  Malt 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  18 

WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  October  18  issued  a  proclama- 
tion limiting  imports  of  barley  into  the  United 
States  from  all  sources  to  27,500,000  bushels  dur- 


ing the  period  October  1,  1954,  to  September  30, 
1955,  inclusive. 

The  President's  action  modified  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  its  re- 
port x  the  Commission  recommended  an  8  cents  per 
bushel  fee  on  imports  in  excess  of  22,500,000 
bushels.  Other  modifications  are  the  1-year  pe- 
riod specified  in  the  proclamation  and  an  alloca- 
tion of  the  total  quota  between  Canada  and  all 
other  foreign  countries  based  upon  imports  during 
four  marketing  seasons,  1950-51  to  1953-54. 

Concurrent  with  the  President's  action  the 
Canadian  Government,  in  an  exchange  of  notes 
with  the  U.S.  Government,  indicated  that  it  will 
take  voluntary  action  during  the  period  of  the 
proclamation  to  limit  exports  to  this  country  of 
feed  barley  to  3,500,000  bushels.  Other  Canadian 
exports  within  the  Canadian  share  of  the  overall 
quota  would  consist  of  other  kinds  of  barley,  in- 
cluding malting  barley  and  barley  malt. 

The  President's  action  was  based  on  the  recent 
unanimous  report  on  barley  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  The  Commission's  investigation 
was  made  under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  which  authorizes 
limitations  on  imports  when  imports  are  interfer- 
ing with  or  threaten  to  interfere  with  domestic 
price-support  or  marketing  programs.  The  proc- 
lamation applies  to  barley,  hulled  and  unhulled, 
including  rolled  barley  and  ground  barley,  and 
barley  malt. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  resulted  from 
an  investigation  requested  by  the  President  on 
August  20, 1954.2 


NOTES  EXCHANGED   WITH   CANADA  ON 
OCTOBER  18 

Text  of  Canadian  Note 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  has  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  recommendation  which  has  been  made 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  the 
President  to  impose  an  additional  duty  of  8  cents 
per  bushel  on  imports  of  barley  and  barley  malt 
in  excess  of  22.5  million  bushels  in  each  year 
beginning  the  first  of  October,  1954  and  to  the 
representations  already  made  by  the  Canadian 

1  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  6,  1954,  p.  340. 
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Ambassador  to  the  Department  of  State  "with 
respect  to  that  recommendation. 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  understands  that 
the  President  intends  to  issue  a  Proclamation  limit- 
ing imports  of  barley  and  barley  malt  into  the 
United  States  to  27.5  million  bushels  for  the  year 
beginning  the  first  of  October,  1954.  On  that 
understanding  Canada  as  the  principal  supplier 
is  willing  to  undertake  to  limit  exports  of  barley 
for  feeding  purposes  to  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period  to  not  more  than  3.5  million 
bushels. 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  is  therefore  in- 
structed to  inform  the  Department  of  State  that 
the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  under  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  Act 
will  take  steps  to  insure  that  not  more  than  3.5 
million  bushels  of  barley  purchased  for  feeding 
purposes  will  be  exported  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  during  the  year  beginning  the  first 
of  October,  1954. 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  wishes  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  consideration  that  has  been 
given  by  the  United  States  authorities  to  the 
Canadian  representations  on  this  subject. 

Text  of  U.S.  Note 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  pleased  to  learn  from 
the  note  dated  October  18,  1954,  of  the  Canadian 
Ambassador  that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
decided  to  limit  the  export  of  barley  for  feeding 
purposes  to  the  United  States  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1954  to  September  30,  1955 
to  not  more  than  3.5  million  bushels. 

A  copy  of  the  Proclamation  limiting  imports 
of  barley  and  barley  malt  into  the  United  States 
is  attached  hereto. 

PROCLAMATION  3075  * 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  added  by  section  31  of  the  act  of 
August  24,  1935,  49  Stat.  773,  re-enacted  by  section  1 
of  the  act  of  June  3,  1937,  50  Stat.  246,  and  as  amended 
by  section  3  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1948,  62  Stat.  1248,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1950,  64  Stat.  261,  and  section 
8  (b)  of  the  act  of  June  16,  1951,  65  Stat.  72  (7  U.  S.  C. 
624),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  advised  me  that 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  barley,  hulled  or  unhulled, 
including  rolled  barley  and  ground  barley,  and  barley 
malt,  are  being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  imported 


1 19  Fed.  Reg.  6807. 


into  the  United  States  under  such  conditions  and  in  sucl 
quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  oi 
materially  interfere  with,  the  price-support  program  un 
dertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respec 
to  barley  pursuant  to  sections  301  and  401  of  the  Agri 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  to  reduce  sub 
stantially  the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the  Unitec 
States  from  domestic  barley  with  respect  to  which  sucl 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  being  under 
taken;  and 

Whereas,  on  August  20, 1954, 1  caused  the  United  Statei 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  under  tbt 
said  section  22  with  respect  to  this  matter;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  made  sucl 
investigation  and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  anc 
recommendations  in  connection  therewith ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  investigation  anc 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  barley,  hullet 
and  unhulled,  including  rolled  barley  and  ground  barley 
and  barley  malt,  in  the  aggregate,  are  practically  certair 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  perioc 
from  October  1,  1954,  to  September  30,  1955,  both  dates 
inclusive,  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  at 
to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  inter 
fere  with,  the  said  price-support  program  with  respect  t( 
barley ;  and 

Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of  the 
quantitative  limitations  hereinafter  proclaimed  is  showi 
by  such  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  neces 
sary  in  order  that  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  ware 
house,  for  consumption  of  barley,  hulled  and  unhulled 
including  rolled  barley  and  ground  barley,  and  barley  mal; 
will  not  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materiallj 
interfere  with,  the  said  price-support  program : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  bj 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  sectioi 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  d( 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  total  aggregate  quantity  of  bar 
ley,  hulled  and  unhulled,  including  rolled  barley  ant 
ground  barley,  and  barley  malt  entered,  or  withdrawi 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  period 
from  October  1,  1954,  to  September  30,  1955,  botl 
dates  inclusive,  shall  not  exceed  27,500,000  bushels 
which  permissible  total  quantity  I  find  and  declare  to  bt 
proportionately  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  tota! 
average  aggregate  annual  quantity  of  such  barley  anc 
barley  malt  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  foi 
consumption  during  the  representative  period  from  July  1. 
1948,  to  June  30,  1953,  both  dates  inclusive;  and  that 
of  the  said  permissible  total  quantity  not  more  thar 
27,225,000  bushels  shall  be  imported  from  Canada,  anq 
not  more  than  275,000  bushels  shall  be  imported  from 
other  foreign  countries. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  proclamation,  48  pounds  ol 
barley,  hulled  or  unhulled,  including  rolled  barley  oi 
ground  barley,  shall  be  considered  equal  to  one  bushel 
and  34  pounds  of  barley  malt  shall  be  considered  equa 
to  one  bushel. 

The  provisions  of  this  proclamation  shall  not  apply  t( 
certified  or  registered  seed  barley  for  use  for  seeding 
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and  crop-improvement  purposes,  in  bags  tagged  and 
sealed  by  an  officially  recognized  seed-certifying  agency 
of  the  country  of  production:  Provided,  (a)  that  the 
individual  shipment  amounts  to  100  bushels  (of  48  pounds 
each)  or  less,  or  (b)  that  the  individual  shipment  amounts 
to  more  than  100  bushels  (of  48  pounds  each)  and  the 
written  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his 
designated  representative  is  presented  at  the  time  of 
entry,  or  bond  is  furnished  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  as  set  forth  in  the  entry,  plus 
the  estimated  duty  as  determined  at  the  time  of  entry, 
conditioned  upon  the  production  of  such  written  approval 
within  6  months  from  the  date  of  entry. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 


caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eighteenth  day 

of  October   in   the  year  of  our   Lord  nineteen 
(seal)     hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-ninth. 

By  the  President 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  Protocol 
Transmitted  to  Senate1 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  White  House, 

November  10, 195^. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  and  the  protocol  thereto,  both  signed  at 
Manila  on  September  8,  1954.2 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  copy  of  a  declaration  known  as  the  Pacific 
Charter,  which  was  drawn  up  at  Manila  and 
signed  on  that  same  date.2  The  charter  proclaims 
the  dedication  of  the  signatory  governments  to 
the  ideals  of  self-determination,  self-government, 
and  independence.  It  is  a  declaration  of  princi- 
ples and  does  not  require  the  advice  and  consent 
}f  the  Senate. 

There  is  further  transmitted  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  the  report  made  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  regarding  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  and  the  protocol  thereto. 
[  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
-hat  the  "unanimous  agreement"  required  by  arti- 
cle IV,  paragraph  1,  for  the  designation  of  states 

1  Reprinted  from  S.  Exec.  K,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
'For  text  of  treaty  and  protocol  and  of  the  Pacific 
Charter,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 


or  territories,  by  article  VII  for  the  invitation  to 
states  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  and  by  article  VIII 
for  a  change  in  the  treaty  area  is  to  be  understood 
in  each  instance  as  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  is  designed  to  promote  security  and 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwestern 
Pacific  by  deterring  Communist  and  other  ag- 
gression in  that  area.  It  is  a  treaty  for  defense 
against  both  open  armed  attack  and  internal  sub- 
version. Included  in  the  treaty  is  an  understand- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  United  States  that  the  only 
armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  which  the  United 
States  would  regard  as  necessarily  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  security  would  be  a  Communist 
armed  attack.  The  treaty  calls  for  economic  co- 
operation to  enable  the  free  countries  of  this  area 
to  gain  strength  and  vigor  not  only  militarily  but 
also  socially  and  economically. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
complements  our  other  security  treaties  in  the 
Pacific  and  constitutes  an  important  link  in  the 
collective  security  of  the  free  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  treaty  and  protocol 
submitted  herewith,  and  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  thereof  subject  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States  contained  in  the  treaty. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


'•""CO-".    I 
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REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  #, 195^. 
The  President, 

The  White  House : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  a  view 
to  the  transmission  thereof  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  a  copy  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  the 
protocol  thereto,  both  signed  at  Manila  September 
8,  1954.  There  is  also  transmitted,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  Pacific  Char- 
ter signed  and  proclaimed  at  Manila  on  the  same 
date.  The  charter  is  a  declaration  of  principles 
and  does  not  require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

At  your  request  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 
and  Senator  Michael  J.  Mansfield  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  accompanied  me  to 
the  Manila  Conference  as  plenipotentiary  dele- 
gates and  signed,  with  me,  the  treaty,  the  protocol, 
and  the  Pacific  Charter.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
the  contributions  which  they  made  to  the  success- 
ful negotiation  of  these  instruments.  This  treaty 
is  one  in  which  the  Executive  and  the  Senate, 
through  both  political  parties,  cooperated  all 
along  the  way. 

The  purpose  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  is  the  creation  of  unity  for  security 
and  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwestern 
Pacific.  Eight  nations — Australia,  France,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States — participated  in  the  negotiation  as 
free  and  equal  partners.  It  is  a  treaty  for  col- 
lective defense  against  both  open  armed  at- 
tack and  internal  subversion.  Although  the 
United  States  has  no  direct  territorial  interest  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  have  much  in  common  with 
the  people  and  governments  of  this  area  and  are 
united  in  the  face  of  a  common  danger  that  stems 
from  international  communism. 

As  I  stated  in  my  address  to  the  Nation  on  Sep- 
tember 15,3  the  unity  envisaged  by  the  treaty  is 
something  that  the  United  States  has  long  sought. 
In  1951,  on  behalf  of  the  preceding  administration, 
I  negotiated  security  treaties  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  with  Japan.     Since  then  a  mutual  de- 

'IMd.,  Sept.  27,  1954,  p.  431. 


fense  treaty  with  Korea  has  also  been  conclud( 
subject  to  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratificatk 
Each  of  these  treaties  has  a  continuing  role  in  t 
development  of  a  Pacific  security  system,  and  ea 
contemplated  the  development  of  a  more  compi 
hensive  system  of  regional  security  in  the  Paci 
area. 

Like  the  earlier  treaties,  the  Manila  Pact  is 
full  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  princip 
set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  a 
is  based  on  article  51,  which  recognizes  the  inhere 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense, 
is  directed  against  no  government,  against  no  r 
tion,  and  against  no  peoples. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  11  articl 
The  preamble  sets  forth  the  spirit  and  purpos 
of  the  treaty.  It  recognizes  the  sovereign  equali 
of  all  the  parties  and  reiterates  their  faith  in  t 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire 
live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governmen 
Reaffirming  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  se' 
determination  of  peoples,  it  declares  the  intenti 
of  the  parties  to  strive  by  every  peaceful  mea 
to  promote  self-government  and  to  secure  the  i 
dependence  of  those  countries  whose  people  desi; 
it  and  are  able  to  undertake  its  responsibilitii. 
Declaring  publicly  and  formally  their  sense  I 
unity,  the  parties  give  warning  to  any  potentil 
aggressor  that  they  stand  together  in  the  art. 
The  preamble  expresses  also  the  fundamental  pi> 
pose  of  the  treaty,  i.  e.  the  further  coordinati<; 
of  efforts  for  collective  defense  for  the  preserv- 
tion  of  peace  and  security. 

Article  I  contains  undertakings  similar  to  thol 
in  comparable  articles  of  other  security  treatk 
By  its  terms  the  parties  reaffirm  their  solemn  oj- 
ligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Natio? 
to  settle  by  peaceful  means  any  international  di- 
putes  in  which  they  may  be  involved,  and  to  » 
frain  in  their  international  relations  from  tl 
threat  or  use  of  force  inconsistent  with  the  pu 
poses  of  the  United  Nations.    All  of  the  partii 
to  the  treaty  are  members  of  the  United  Natior. 
Article  II  incorporates  in  the  treaty  the  pri, 
ciple  of  the  Vandenberg  resolution  (S.  Res.  23 
80th  Cong.),  which  requires  that  regional  and  cc 
lective  security  arrangements  joined  in  by  tl 
United  States  be  based  on  continuous  self-he 
and  mutual  aid.    The  parties  pledge  themselv 
by  such  means  not  only  to  maintain  and  devek 
their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resi 
armed  attack  but  also  to  prevent  and  counter  su 
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rersive  activities  directed  from  without  against 
their  territorial  integrity  and  political  stability. 
Die  treaty  thus  recognizes  the  danger  of  subver- 
sion and  indirect  aggression,  which  as  we  are 
ieenly  aware  have  been  principal  tools  of  inter- 
national communism. 

Article  III  recognizes  the  importance  of  free 
institutions  and  sound  economies  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  peace  and  security.  It  is  based  on 
;he  realization  that  the  opportunities  of  commu- 
lism  will  diminish  if  through  economic  coopera- 
;ion  the  free  nations  are  able  to  develop  their  in- 
ternal stability.  The  parties  agree  to  cooperate 
n  promoting  economic  progress  and  social  well- 
oeing.  This  article  does  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  grant  program.  However,  as  I 
stated  in  my  address  of  September  15,  Congress 
had  the  vision  to  see  this  year  that  there  might  be 
special  needs  in  Southeast  Asia.  By  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  Congress  has  already  provided  cer- 
tain funds  which  may  be  used  to  assist  the  free 
governments  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  article  builds  no  economic  walls  against 
:ountries  or  territories  not  parties  to  the  treaty. 
While  a  special  relationship  ought  to  prevail  as 
jetween  those  countries  which  together  assume 
ierious  commitments,  the  treaty  countries  are  fully 
iware  of  the  importance  from  an  economic  stand- 
>oint  of  such  nations  as  Japan,  Indonesia,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  India,  Formosa,  and  other  areas  in  the 
Far  East  and  South  Asia  area.  Article  III  does 
lot  preclude  our  continued  economic  cooperation 
with  these  and  other  countries  whose  economic 
velfare  is  deemed  important  to  the  stability  of  the 
■reaty  area  as  well  as  to  our  own  well-being. 

Article  IV  contains  some  of  the  most  important 
>rovisions  of  the  treaty.  It  sets  forth  the  meas- 
ures by  which  the  parties  agree  to  take  action 
tgainst  armed  aggression  and  against  the  danger 
>f  subversion  and  indirect  aggression. 
•  Under  paragraph  1  of  that  article  each  of  the 
>arties  recognizes  that — 

'.ggression  by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
[gainst  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any  State  or  terri- 
ory  which  the  Parties  by  unanimous  agreement  may  here- 
fter  designate,  would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety, 
nd  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act  to  meet  the  com- 
'aon  danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
>rocesses. 

L'hat  language  is  based  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
>rinciple  and  follows  the  pattern  of  other  United 
states  security  treaties  in  the  Pacific.     Each  party 


recognizes  in  article  IV,  paragraph  1,  that  the 
armed  attack  referred  to  therein  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  its  own  peace  and  safety. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  only  a  Com- 
munist armed  attack  can  bring  that  treaty  pro- 
vision into  operation.  The  understanding  of  the 
United  States  in  this  respect  is  embodied  in  the 
treaty  itself.     It  reads  as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  in  executing  the  present 
Treaty  does  so  with  the  understanding  that  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  effect  of  aggression  and  armed  attack  and  its 
agreement  with  reference  thereto  in  Article  IV,  para- 
graph 1,  apply  only  to  communist  aggression  but  affirms 
that  in  the  event  of  other  aggression  or  armed  attack  it 
will  consult  under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  para- 
graph 2. 

This  understanding  reflects  the  special  position 
of  the  United  States  as  the  only  one  of  the  signa- 
tories which  does  not  have  any  territory  in  the 
treaty  area.  For  the  other  signatories  the  treaty 
deals  with  any  and  all  acts  of  aggression  which 
might  disturb  the  peace  of  the  area.  For  the 
United  States,  however,  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
that  the  only  armed  attack  which  the  United  States 
would  regard  as  necessarily  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  security  would  be  a  Communist  armed  at- 
tack. Recognition  that  Communist  armed  aggres- 
sion in  Southeast  Asia  would  in  fact  endanger 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
call  for  counteraction  by  the  United  States,  is 
based  on  the  realization  that  the  spread  of  inter- 
national communism  poses  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  as  it  does  to  the  entire  free  world. 

The  language  of  paragraph  1  also  provides  for 
designation,  by  unanimous  agreement,  of  other 
states  or  territories  an  armed  attack  against  which 
will  result  in  bringing  certain  of  the  treaty  pro- 
visions into  operation.  I  recommend  that  you  in- 
form the  Senate  that  this  provision  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  any  agreement  making 
such  a  designation. 

The  agreement  of  each  of  the  parties  to  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  "in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes"  leaves  to  the  judgment  of 
each  country  the  type  of  action  to  be  taken  in  the 
event  an  armed  attack  occurs.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  wide  range  of  defensive  measures  which  might 
be  appropriate  depending  upon  the  circumstances. 
Any  action  which  the  United  States  might  take 
would,  of  course,  be  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes. 
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Provision  is  made  in  the  final  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  for  reporting  the  measures  taken 
against  armed  aggression  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  parties  under  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

The  danger  from  subversion  and  indirect  ag- 
gression is  dealt  with  in  paragraph  2  of  article  IV, 
which  meets  this  difficult  problem  more  explicitly 
than  any  other  security  treaty  we  have  made.  It 
provides  for  immediate  consultation  by  the  parties 
whenever  any  party  believes  that  the  integrity  of 
the  treaty  area  is  threatened  by  other  than  armed 
attack.  The  threat  may  be  to  the  territorial  in- 
violability or  integrity,  or  to  the  sovereignty  or 
political  independence  of  any  party  in  the  treaty 
area  or  any  other  state  or  territory  to  which  para- 
graph 1  of  the  article  may  from  time  to  time  apply. 
The  paragraph  contains  no  obligation  beyond  con- 
sultation, but  the  purpose  of  consultation  is  to 
agree  on  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense. In  its  understanding  with  reference  to  ar- 
ticle IV,  paragraph  1,  the  United  States  affirms 
that  in  the  event  of  any  aggression  or  armed  attack 
other  than  Communist  aggression  it  will  observe 
the  consultation  provisions  of  article  IV,  para- 
graph 2. 

Paragraph  3  affirms  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples  proclaimed  by 
the  treaty  signatories  in  the  Pacific  Charter.  It 
states  the  understanding  of  the  parties  that,  except 
at  the  invitation  or  consent  of  the  government  con- 
cerned, no  action  shall  be  taken  on  the  territory  of 
any  state  designated  under  paragraph  1  or  on  any 
territory  so  designated. 

To  facilitate  implementation  of  the  treaty,  ar- 
ticle V  establishes  a  Council,  on  which  each  party 
is  to  be  represented.  The  Council  will  provide  for 
consultation  with  regard  to  military  and  other 
planning  as  the  changing  situation  in  the  treaty 
area  may  require. 

No  material  changes  in  the  military  planning 
of  the  United  States  will  be  required  by  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  Council.  At  present,  United 
States  plans  call  for  maintaining  at  all  times  pow- 
erful naval  and  air  forces  in  the  Western  Pacific 
capable  of  striking  at  any  aggressor  by  means  and 
at  places  of  our  choosing.  As  I  explained  at  the 
Manila  Conference,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  are  so  vast  and  f  arflung  that  we  be- 
lieve we  would  serve  best  not  by  earmarking  forces 


for  particular  areas  of  the  Far  East  but  by  devel- 
oping the  deterrent  of  mobile  striking  power  plus 
strategically  placed  reserves.4  The  Conference 
accepted  that  viewpoint,  recognizing  that  the  de- 
terrent power  we  thus  create  can  protect  many  as 
effectively  as  it  protects  one.  However,  othei 
treaty  members  may  deem  it  desirable  to  make 
their  contribution  toward  strengthening  the  de- 
fense of  the  area  by  specific  force  commitments 
for  that  purpose. 

Article  VI  makes  clear  that  the  obligations  of 
the  parties  under  the  treaty  do  not  affect  in  any 
way  their  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  recognizes  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  United  Nations  in  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Each  party  declares 
that  it  has  no  existing  international  obligations 
in  conflict  with  the  treaty  and  undertakes  not  to 
enter  into  any  international  engagements  in  con- 
flict with  it. 

Article  VII  takes  into  account  that  not  all  coun- 
tries whose  interests  now  or  in  the  future  may  be 
bound  up  with  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  are  in  a  position  to  become  parties 
at  this  time.  It  accordingly  provides  that  the 
parties,  by  unanimous  agreement,  may  invite  any 
other  state  in  a  position  to  further  the  objectives 
of  the  treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  area,  to  accede  to  the  treaty  at  a  later  date.  I 
recommend  that  this  article  be  interpreted  as  re- 
quiring the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
the  United  States  to  join  in  the  "unanimous  agree- 
ment" required  for  the  invitation  of  new  parties. 

Article  VIII  defines  the  "treaty  area"  as  the 
general  area  of  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  en- 
tire territories  of  the  Asian  parties,  and  the  general 
area  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  not  including  the 
Pacific  area  north  of  21  degrees  30  minutes  north 
latitude.  Provision  is  made  for  amendment  of 
the  treaty  area  by  unanimous  agreement.  On  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  I  recommend  that  Sen- 
ate advice  and  consent  be  required  for  such  agree- 
ment. 

Article  IX  assigns  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- ' 
pines  the  customary  duties  as  depositary  of  the 
treaty.  Paragraph  2  provides  that  the  treaty 
shall  be  ratified  and  its  provisions  carried  out  by 
the  parties  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes.    The  association  of  the 

4  Ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  391. 
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United  States  in  collective  arrangements  "by  con- 
stitutional process"  was  recommended  by  the  Van- 
denberg  resolution  and  has  been  the  basis  for  all 
of  our  security  treaties. 

Paragraph  3  of  article  IX  provides  that  deposit 
of  ratifications  by  a  majority  of  the  signatories 
shall  bring  the  treaty  into  force  between  the  states 
which  have  ratified  it.  With  respect  to  each  other 
state  it  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  of  de- 
posit of  its  ratification. 

According  to  article  X  the  treaty  has  indefinite 
duration,  but  any  party  may  cease  to  be  a  party  1 
year  after  its  notice  of  denunciation  has  been 
given.  It  is  hoped  that  the  cooperation  for  peace 
and  security  which  is  the  objective  of  this  treaty 
will  be  permanent.  However,  since  the  condi- 
tions in  the  treaty  area  are  subject  to  fluctuation, 
a  flexible  provision  in  respect  to  duration  seems 
desirable. 

Article  XI  is  a  formal  article  regarding  the  au- 
thentic language  texts  of  the  treaty. 

The  protocol  extends  the  benefits  of  articles  III 
and  IV  to  the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
the  free  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam.  The  Indochina  situation  was 
considered  by  some  of  the  treaty  signatories  as 
creating  obstacles  to  these  three  countries  becom- 
ing actual  parties  to  the  treaty  at  the  present 
time.  By  designating  them  as  states  or  terri- 
tories for  the  purposes  of  article  IV,  the  pro- 
tocol assures  that  armed  attack  or  indirect  ag- 
gression against  Cambodia,  Laos,  or  the  terri- 
tory under  Vietnamese  jurisdiction  will  bring 
into  operation  the  obligations  of  the  parties 
under  that  article.  It  thus  throws  over  those  new 
nations  a  certain  mantle  of  protection.  The 
protocol  also  extends  to  those  countries  eligibility 
in  respect  of  the  economic  measures,  including 
technical  assistance,  contemplated  by  article  III. 
It  thus  recognizes  that  economic  progress  and  so- 
cial well-being  in  these  areas  are  essential  to  the 


economic  welfare  of  the  whole  area  and  a  vital 
force  in  combating  the  opportunities  of  com- 
munism. 

In  addition  to  the  treaty  and  protocol,  there  was 
also  drawn  up  and  signed  at  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence a  declaration  known  as  the  Pacific  Charter. 
The  charter  was  the  idea  of  President  Magsaysay 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  who  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  making  clear  that  the 
treaty  signatories  were  seeking  the  welfare  of  the 
Asian  peoples  and  were  not  promoting  "colonial- 
ism." As  I  said  in  my  opening  address  to  the 
Conference,  one  of  communism's  most  effective 
weapons  is  to  pretend  that  the  Western  Powers 
are  seeking  to  impose  colonialism  on  the  Asian 
people.  I  said  then  that  we  must  make  abun- 
dantly clear  our  intention  to  invigorate  in- 
dependence. 

The  Pacific  Charter  proclaims  certain  basic 
principles  in  relation  to  the  right  of  peoples  to 
self-determination,  self-government,  and  inde- 
pendence. It  dedicates  all  the  signatories  to  up- 
hold these  principles  for  all  countries  whose  people 
desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertake  its  responsi- 
bilities. In  the  Pacific  Charter  the  West  and  the 
East  have  joined  in  a  pledge  of  fellowship  that 
supports  and  invigorates  the  basic  principles 
which  underlie  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  and  protocol. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  protocol  as  a  deter- 
rent to  Communist  and  other  aggression  and  as  a 
bulwark  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
in  the  Pacific  area,  it  is  hoped  that  the  treaty  in- 
cluding the  understanding  of  the  United  States 
contained  therein,  together  with  the  protocol,  will 
be  given  early  and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Foster  Dulles. 


■ 
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Weather  Service  for  International  Civil  Aviation 

SIMULTANEOUS  SESSION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  FOR  AERONAUTICAL  METEOROLOGY  AND 
THE  METEOROLOGY  DIVISION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION, 
MONTREAL,  JUNE-JULY  1954 

by  Delbert  M.  Little 


The  safe,  regular,  and  efficient  operation  of  a 
worldwide  network  of  international  air  routes  by 
air  carriers  of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions necessitates  international  standardization  of 
procedures  for  supplying  weather  information  for 
such  operations  and  periodical  consultation  be- 
tween states  in  regard  to  their  common  problems 
arising  from  the  needs  of  this  continually  devel- 
oping mode  of  transportation. 

Weather  information  is  just  as  essential  for 
modern  high-speed  aircraft  operating  at  high 
levels  as  it  was  for  the  earlier  types  of  aircraft. 
As  new  aircraft  are  developed  and  introduced  into 
civil  operation,  the  character  of  the  weather  serv- 
ice required  for  the  successful  commercial  opera- 
tion of  civil  air  transportation  changes,  but  the 
requirement  for  service  persists  and,  in  fact,  cre- 
ates more  difficult  problems  for  national  weather 
services.  Coupled  with  the  much  greater  fre- 
quency of  flights,  which  itself  creates  special  prob- 
lems of  meteorological  workload  at  the  various  in- 
ternational aerodromes,  there  is  naturally  a  con- 
stant demand  from  operators  for  more  accurate 
and  detailed  information  which  will  enable  their 
improved  equipment  to  be  utilized  with  maximum 
efficiency,  e.  g.  by  making  landings  as  a  routine 
under  weather  conditions  which  had  to  be  regarded 
as  marginal  or  worse  with  earlier  equipment.  The 
introduction  of  jet  aircraft,  operating  at  very  high 
speeds,  at  levels  for  which  meteorologists  have  very 
little  data  imposes  stringent  requirements  in  re- 
gard to  the  speed  at  which  information  is  to  be 
developed  and  supplied  and  thus  creates  further 
problems  for  the  aviation  meteorologist. 


An  aircraft  is  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
frontiers.  Its  operational  characteristics  remain 
the  same  whether  it  is  taking  off  from  a  U.S.  in- 
ternational aerodrome  or  from  an  aerodrome  in  an 
"underdeveloped"  country  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  it  requires  the  same  weather  data,  sup- 
plied in  the  same  form,  from  both  places.  The 
problems  associated  with  the  provision  of  weather 
service  to  civil  aircraft  are  therefore  truly  inter- 
national in  character  and  can  be  resolved  only 
through  the  machinery  of  international  confer- 
ences, where  the  various  administrations  can  pool 
their  experiences.  In  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  operators,  they  can  evolve  pro- 
cedures which  are  internationally  agreed  as  both 
practicable  and  adequate  to  meet  aeronautical 
requirements  and  can  formulate  agreed  programs 
for  the  solution  of  technical  problems  so  far  un- 
resolved. 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  international 
study  of  the  problems  of  weather  service  for  in- 
ternational civil  aviation  and  the  development  of 
internationally  agreed  procedures  for  supplying 
such  service  was  made  by  the  former  International 
Meteorological  Organization,  a  nongovernmental 
association  of  directors  of  national  weather  serv- 
ices. This  organization  established  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology, 
which  developed,  in  1939,  "General  Regulations 
for  the  Meteorological  Protection  of  International 
Air  Navigation."  During  World  War  II,  there 
was  considerable  development  of  aviation,  par- 
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ticularly  of  long  distance  and  transoceanic  flying, 
and,  when  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization was  provisionally  established  in  1944, 
it  undertook  the  revision  of  the  existing  regula- 
tions of  the  International  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation. 

When  the  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Mete- 
orology resumed  activity  in  1946  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  it  was  agreed  that  the  further 
development  of  the  international  regulations 
should  be  a  joint  undertaking  of  both  the  Icao 
and  Imo  and  that  the  Meteorological  Division  of 
Icao,  the  representative  body  of  that  organization 
primarily  concerned  with  aviation  meteorological 
problems,  should  meet  simultaneously  with  the 
CAeM  of  Imo  as  necessary  to  discuss  such  develop- 
ment and  associated  technical  problems.  Two  such 
simultaneous  sessions  were  held  in  1947  and  1950 
and  resulted  in  the  promulgation  by  Icao  and 
Imo  of  joint  "Specifications  for  Meteorological 
Services  for  International  Air  Navigation,"  to- 
gether with  a  large  number  of  recommendations 
addressed  to  the  respective  members  of  the  two 
organizations  designed  to  further  the  development 
of  improved  methods  for  supplying  weather  serv- 
ice for  international  civil  aviation. 

Formation  of  WMO 

In  1951  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion, a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations, 
replaced  the  former  Imo.  This  organization  es- 
tablished a  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Mete- 
orology (CAeM)  to  continue  work  on  the  lines  of 
the  former  Commission  of  the  Imo.  The  Icao  and 
Wmo  agreed  that  the  machinery  of  simultaneous 
sessions  of  the  two  constituent  bodies  should  be 
continued,  together  with  the  arrangements  for 
joint  promulgation  of  international  standards  and 
recommended  practices  in  regard  to  the  provision 
of  meteorological  service  and  joint  development 
of  recommendations  to  their  respective  members 
in  regard  to  aviation  meteorological  matters. 

The  first  such  simultaneous  session  of  the  two 
bodies,  constituting  the  First  Session  of  the  CAeM 
of  Wmo  and  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Meteor- 
ology Division  of  Icao,  was  held  in  the  Icao  head- 
quarters at  Montreal  from  June  15  to  July  14, 
1954,  by  invitation  of  the  Council  of  Icao.  The 
following  states  and  territories  were  represented 
at  the  conference,  in  their  capacities  as  members 
of  one  or  both  of  the  two  organizations : 


Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British  Caribbean  Terri- 
tories 

British  West  African 
Territories 

Burma 

Canada 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Egypt 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many 

France 

India 

Iran 


Ireland 
Italy 
Lebanon 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Thailand 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 


Observers  representing  the  following  three  non- 
governmental international  organizations  partici- 
pated in  the  conference: 

International  Airline  Navigators'  Council 
International  Air  Transport  Association 
International  Federation  of  Air  Line  Pilots' 
Association 

The  United  States  was  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing delegation : 

D.  M.  Little,  Chairman  and  delegate 
A.  H.  Nagle,  Vice  Chairman  and  delegate 
Capt.  J.  R.  Abbott,  Alternate  delegate 
W.  L.  Halnon,  Alternate  delegate 
Maj.  C.  D.  McCarty,  Alternate  delegate 
L.  Harmantas,  Alternate  delegate 
N.  E.  Johnson,  Alternate  delegate 
J.  M.  Bowman,  Alternate  adviser 

Although  the  major  portion  of  the  work  was 
done  in  simultaneous  meetings  of  the  two  bodies, 
the  CAeM,  with  the  agreement  of  Icao,  held  sev- 
eral separate  meetings  to  deal  with  matters  not  on 
the  agenda  for  the  simultaneous  meetings.  As  a 
result  of  the  discussions  in  these  separate  meetings, 
the  Commission  arranged  for  the  drafting,  or 
recommended  publication  by  Wmo,  of  manuals 
on  aerodrome  meteorological  office  practice,  mete- 
orological observing  and  reporting  duties  at  aero- 
dromes, and  meteorological  observing  in  aircraft 
and  also  arranged  for  the  preparation  of  guidance 
material  on  meteorological  aircraft  reconnaissance 
observing  techniques.  The  publication  of  such 
manuals  by  the  Wmo  is  regarded  as  an  important 
step  toward  the  raising  of  the  level  of  meteorolog- 
ical service  to  international  civil  aviation.  It  will 
make  available,  in  a  practical  form,  to  new  mete- 
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orological  services,  or  services  still  in  the  course 
of  development,  the  know-how  and  experience  of 
larger  and  more  developed  services  and  provide 
a  means  of  insuring  that  the  international  require- 
ments as  regards  weather  service  for  aviation, 
specified  by  the  Wmo  and  Icao,  are  met  in  the 
most  effective  manner. 

The  Commission  also  recommended,  for  pro- 
mulgation by  the  Wmo,  comprehensive  recom- 
mended standards  for  the  qualifications  and  train- 
ing of  meteorological  personnel  employed  in  the 
application  of  meteorology  to  aeronautics,  again 
with  the  object  of  insuring  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  level  of  aviation  information  to  air  car- 
riers of  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  It 
also  reviewed  the  meteorological  training  specified 
for  aeronautical  personnel  (pilots,  navigators, 
etc.)  and  recommended  certain  improvements  in 
the  prescribed  curriculum  for  consideration  by 
Icao. 

The  Commission  further  recommended  the  pro- 
visional international  adoption  of  the  code  for 
reporting  of  sea  ice  by  aircraft  provisionally 
used  by  U.S.  aircraft  on  sea-ice  reconnaissance. 
It  also  reviewed  the  organization  of  Wmo  and  its 
possible  future  work  program,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  advancement  of  aviation  meteorology, 
and  made  a  number  of  suggestions  for  considera- 
tion at  the  Second  Congress  of  Wmo  (1955) . 

Work  of  the  Simultaneous  Session 

The  agenda  for  the  simultaneous  session,  which 
was  the  predominant  activity,  covered  a  wide 
field.  The  major  item,  from  the  organizational 
aspect,  was  the  revision  of  the  Icao-Imo  "Speci- 
fications for  Meteorological  Services  for  Interna- 
tional Air  Navigation"  to  bring  them  up-to-date 
and  to  put  them  in  a  form  suitable  for  promulga- 
tion both  by  Icao,  as  an  annex  to  the  Convention 
for  International  Civil  Aviation  and  "Procedures 
for  Air  Navigation  Services — Meteorology,"  and 
by  Wmo,  as  the  Wmo  Technical  Regulations  for 
Aviation  Meteorology,  the  object  being  to  arrive 
at  joint  texts  which  would  serve  both  purposes. 

The  work  of  the  simultaneous  session  was  di- 
vided between  two  committees,  each  of  which  was 
broken  up  into  two  subcommittees,  as  follows : 

Subcommittee  A-l :  Dealt  with  the  development 
of  the  texts  referred  to  above. 

Subcommittee  A-2 :  Reviewed  the  figure  codes  and 
forms  of  plain-language  mes- 


Subcommittee  B-l 


sage  employed  in  aeronai 
tical  meteorology  for  commi 
nication  of  meteorologies 
information  by  radiotelej 
raphy  and  radiotelephon; 
and  developed  requirement 
for  certain  new  codes  an 
observing  practices. 
Dealt  with  special  technic; 
problems  such  as  the  deve 
opment  of  methods  of  pn 
viding  service  for  higl 
speed,  high-level  jet  open 
tions,  clear  air  turbulent 
ice-accretion  on  aircraf 
pressure-pattern  navigatioi 
and  the  use  of  airborne  rada 
equipment  for  giving  met< 
orological  warnings  to  ail 
craft.  It  also  examined  th 
problem  of  improving  ol 
serving  networks,  includin 
the  utilization  of  automati 
weather  stations,  observa 
tions  of  atmospheric  elec 
trical  discharges,  and  groun 
radar. 

Made  a  thorough  study  of  th 
aeronautical  requirement 
for  climatological  statistic 
and  climatological  studie 
and  developed  proposed  reg 
ulations  and  models  for  sue. 
summaries  and  studies,  dis 
cussed  the  difficult  problem  o 
improving  the  supply  of  me 
teorological  personnel  fo 
employment  at  internationa 
aerodromes,  revised  th 
training  material  used  h 
Icao  technical  assistance  mis 
sions,  and  dealt  with  othe 
matters  in  connection  witl 
Icao  publications. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  simultaneou 
session  are  contained  in  69  recommendations  madi 
by  the  CAeM  and  the  Meteorology  Division  eithe 
to  Icao,  to  Wmo,  or  to  both  organizations. 

Three  of  these  deal  with  the  review  of  the  Imo 
Icao  "Specifications  for  Meteorological  Service 
for  International  Air  Navigation"  and  their  re 
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asting,  in  part,  as  a  new  annex  3  to  the  Conven- 
ion  on  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
ion  and  as  Icao  "Procedures  for  Air  Navigation 
Services — Meteorology,"  this  material  to  be  pro- 
nulgated  also  by  Wsio,  as  part  of  its  Technical 
Regulations  and,  in  part,  as  supplementary  raa- 
erial  promulgated  by  Waio  alone.  A  complete 
Iraft  of  the  annex  material  was  prepared. 

Time  did  not  permit  of  more  than  the  prepara- 
ion  of  a  draft  revision  of  the  remainder  of  the 
•Specifications"  material;  the  completion  of  this 
lraft  (and  the  separation  of  it  into  Pans-Met 
naterial  and  material  to  be  promulgated  by  Wmo 
Mily)  was  delegated  to  the  Icao  Secretariat  and 
he  President  of  the  Commission  for  Aeronauti- 
al  Meteorology.  All  of  the  material  referred  to 
ibove  will  shortly  be  circulated  to  contracting 
;tates  of  Icao  and  members  of  the  Wmo  for  com- 
nent,  and  a  final  revision  will  be  made  early  in 
955  by  the  Icao  Air  Navigation  Commission,  in 
•onsultation  with  Wmo,  for  submission  to  top 
evels  in  Icao  and  Wmo  for  formal  approval. 

deeds  of  High-Level  Aircraft 

In  drafting  the  procedures  material  referred  to 
ibove,  account  was  taken  of  the  requirements  of 
he  high-speed,  high-level  aircraft  which  will  be 
>perating  on  international  civil  air  routes  in  the 
iear  future,  but  it  was  considered  that  additional 
neasures  were  necessary  to  insure  efficient  service 
o  such  aircraft.  Recommendations  were  adopted 
stressing  the  need  for  regular  upper-air  observat- 
ions up  to  at  least  the  100-mb.  level  and  for  even- 
ual  standardization  of  levels  for  which  high-level 
harts  should  be  prepared ;  outlining  the  require- 
nents  of  a  high-level  forecast  code;  and  calling 
'or  the  establishment  of  special  high-level  fore- 
■ast  centers  and  for  a  sufficiently  rapid  system  for 
ommunicating  essential  meteorological  informa- 
ion  to  such  aircraft  in  flight. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  need  for  further 
tudy  and  exchanges  of  view  concerning  jet 
treams  and  high-level  forecasting  problems  in 
general.  The  preparation  of  a  series  of  upper- 
vind  and  temperature  charts  covering  the  whole 


world  was  also  proposed.  The  issuance  by  the 
Wmo  of  manuals  or  monographs  on  the  jet  stream, 
automatic  weather  stations,  sf erics  (atmospheric 
discharges),  mountain  waves,  and  the  use  of 
ground- weather  radar  was  recommended.  Studies 
of  the  methods  of  determining  mean  winds  over 
a  route  and  of  calculating  flight  time  (Icao)  ,  of 
the  differences  between  winds  computed  by  dif- 
ferent meteorological  offices  (Wmo),  and  of  a 
variety  of  other  subjects  were  also  proposed. 

A  number  of  the  recommendations  deal  with  the 
question  of  atmospheric  turbulence.  The  neces- 
sity for  more  study  and  research  on  turbulence 
was  stressed,  and  intensification  of  the  cooperative 
investigation  of  clear-air,  high-level  turbulence, 
initiated  in  1951,  under  which  states  send  all  re- 
ports of  such  turbulence  encountered  by  aircraft 
to  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  for  study  and  investi- 
gation, was  called  for.  A  special  study  was  made 
of  gust  structure,  aimed  at  developing  a  specifica- 
tion of  gusts  which  will  adequately  reflect  the 
parameters  which  influence  the  controllability  of 
aircraft  during  landing.  The  need  for  improved 
ice-measuring  equipment  for  aircraft  and  for  fur- 
ther study  of  the  ice-accretion  problem  was  em- 
phasized in  other  recommendations. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  question 
of  improving  meteorological  observation  networks 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  and  guidance  was  given,  in 
a  number  of  recommendations,  to  Icao  and  Wmo 
regional  bodies  concerned  with  this  problem,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  result  in  improvement  of  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

The  variety  of  subjects  covered  in  these  69  rec- 
ommendations is  illustrative  of  the  continuing 
close  interlocking  of  meteorology  and  aviation 
and  of  the  important  role  of  weather  service  in 
facilitation  of  safety  and  efficiency  in  civil  air 
transportation. 

•  Mr.  Little,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  As- 
sistant Chief  (Administration)  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  simultaneous  session  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Aeronautical  Meteorology  of  the 
WMO  and  the  Meteorology  Division  of  ICAO. 
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Continuation  of  Debate  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 


Following  are  the  tenets  of  statements  made  on 
November  8, 12,  and  15  in  Committee  I  {Political 
and  Security)  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by 
U.S.  Representatives  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  and 
C.  D.  Jackson  during  the  debate  on  the  joint  draft 
resolution  relating  to  atomic  energy. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2012  dated  November  8 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  courtesy  and  for 
that  of  the  other  members  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed, and  I  shall  only  take  2  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  do  so  to  clear  up  the  points  which  were 
raised  by  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
this  morning.1    I'd  like  to  do  so  one  by  one. 

He  asked  why  the  present  United  States  pro- 
posal, to  use  his  words,  "narrows  down  the  volume 
and  scope  of  economic  assistance."  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  United  States  proposal  does  not  have  that 
effect.  The  United  States  has  no  policy  to  reduce 
technical  assistance  but,  as  the  President  has  made 
clear,  to  increase  it.  We  are  anxious  that  the 
abundant  electric  resources  which  can  be  developed 
as  a  result  of  atomic  energy  be  realized  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  We  must,  however,  sound  a  note  of 
caution  against  any  idea  that  we  shall  wake  up 
tomorrow  with  those  abundant  resources  actually 
in  existence. 

The  Soviet  Representative  then  spoke  about  the 
relationship  of  the  international  agency  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council. 
When  the  agency  is  set  up,  presumably  the  agree- 
ment between  it  and  the  United  Nations  will  work 
out  any  relationship  that  may  be  desirable  or  nec- 
essary to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 

1  Andrei  Vyshinsky  spoke  on  Nov.  8  in  reply  to  Ambas- 
sador Lodge's  opening  statement  of  Nov.  5  ;  for  text  of  the 
latter  and  of  the  joint  draft  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  742. 


Council.  We  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  hopin, 
and  for  expecting  that  it  will  not  be  a  relationshij 
in  which  the  Security  Council  veto  paralyzes  th 
agency. 

The  Soviet  Representative  referred  to  my  state 
ment  that  in  the  near  future  the  internationa 
agency  would  be  able  to  carry  out  only  part  of  th 
work  which  it  ultimately  will  carry  out,  the  par 
which  would  be  most  suitable.  My  statement  o: 
this  matter  was  entirely  clear,  and  in  all  candoi 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  was  entirely  honest.  Fo 
example,  I  outlined  the  training  courses  which  th 
United  States  is  developing.  It  will  be  impossibl 
for  the  United  Nations  agency  in  its  first  year  t 
work  out  as  elaborate  a  program  of  training  a 
that.  If  we  turned  over  the  full  matter  of  train 
ing  to  the  international  agency  in  its  first  year,  i 
would  turn  out  that  we  would  have  no  trainin 
either  by  the  agency  or  by  the  United  States.  Th 
same  holds  true  as  to  other  programs  which  th 
agency  will  ultimately  cany  out.  There  is  s 
much  to  be  done  that  it  will  be  a  number  of  year 
before  the  agency  is  able  to  carry  out  fully  th 
programs  which  we  visualize  for  it.  We  do  no 
expect  the  agency  to  develop  from  birth  to  adolej 
cence  and  full  maturity  in  1  month  or  even 
months. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Representativ 
asked  what  measures  we  propose  to  take  to  reduc 
the  potential  destructive  force  of  world  atomi 
energy.  This  is  basically  a  disarmament  prot 
lem,  and  we  have  just  unanimously  agreed  to 
procedure  for  dealing  with  this  problem  by  th 
Disarmament  Commission.2  President  Eiser, 
hower  made  it  clear  last  December  that  his  pre 
posal  was  not  a  disarmament  proposal.  He  hopec 
however,  that  this  experiment  in  internations 

cooperation  would  make  it  easier  to  make  genuin 



2  Ibid.,  Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  664,  and  Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  750. 
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progress  in  reaching  agreement  on  disarmament. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pleasing  to  hear 
he  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  say  that 
[  was  wrong  in  claiming  that  the  Soviet  attitude 
s  essentially  negative,  which  are  the  two  words 
hat  I  used.  He  can  prove  me  wrong  by  support- 
ng  the  pending  resolution,  and  I  hope  he  will  do 
;o.  He  can  also  prove  me  wrong  by  starting  to 
negotiate,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  that  too. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE 

7.S.  delegation  press  release  2021  dated  November  12 

I  just  wish  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  now, 
>ecause  on  Monday,  [November  15],  or  whenever 
he  next  meeting  is,  I  will,  of  course,  reply  in 
■xtenso  to  all  the  points  that  have  been  raised  by 
he  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  I 
im  about  to  say  now  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
lefinitive  reply  to  him.  Moreover,  at  the  next 
neeting,  I  will  ask  Mr.  C.  D.  Jackson  of  New  York, 
vho  is  a  delegate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
it  this  General  Assembly,  also  to  make  some  obser- 
•ations,  and  we  will  do  so  completely  and  I  think 
vith  clarity  and  candor. 

I  would  like  to  say  now  that  the  Soviet  Repre- 
entative  appears  to  be  concerned  about  support  of 
his  proposed  program  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  also  by  resistance  from  the  American 
msinessman.  He  should  really  set  his  mind  at 
est.  When  President  Eisenhower  made  his  pro- 
>osal  last  December,  we  may  be  sure  he  took  all 
hese  factors  into  account.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ar  from  opposition  or  delay  in  the  Congress,  this 
»ody  at  its  last  session,  at  the  request  of  President 
Eisenhower,  amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in 
rder  to  have  the  law  conform  to  the  proposal 
riiich  President  Eisenhower  made.  The  amend- 
aents  which  the  Congress  made  are  what  make 
•ossible  our  making  available  materials  and  in- 
ormation  outside  of  the  country.  There  is  also 
lo  evidence  of  any  resistance  from  the  business 
ommunity  in  this  country. 

I  am  constrained  to  observe  that  once  again  the 
Soviet  Representative  has  used  press  articles  as 
acred  evidence  of  our  official  policy.  It  is  a  thing 
hat  he  does  very  often.  He  did  it  again  today. 
Lnd  once  again  I  must  point  out  that  we  have  a 
ree  press  in  America  which  speaks  for  itself  and 
ot  for  the  Government. 

Let  me  add  also  what  is  obvious,  I  am  sure,  to 


all  of  you,  that  this  is  not  a  disarmament  pro- 
posal. There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  is 
more  eager  for  disarmament  than  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  proved  it  on  every  occasion. 
The  disarmament  issue  was  in  this  Committee  a 
little  while  ago,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Dis- 
armament Commission,  which  is  the  expert  body 
created  just  for  that  purpose.  And  no  one  can  say 
that  this  Assembly  has  been  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament.  But  to  complain  that  this 
proposal  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  is 
not  a  disarmament  proposal  is  just  like  complain- 
ing because  the  man  who  grows  your  food,  let  us 
say,  out  on  the  farm,  isn't  also  the  same  man  who 
builds  your  house.    They  are  two  different  things. 

Also,  we  have  not  said  that  we  refused  to  have 
any  connection  with  the  Security  Council.  I  re- 
member what  I  did  say.  I  said  that  I  might  be 
forgiven  the  hope  that  this  matter  would  not  get 
bogged  down  in  the  veto.  I  did  say  that.  And 
I  still  do  hope  that.  Frankly,  I  take  no  joy  in  the 
veto.  If  the  Soviet  Representative  gets  any  de- 
light out  of  the  veto,  he  is  entitled  to  it.  He  has 
it  heaped  up  and  overflowing.  He  has  used  it  60 
times.  We  have  never  used  it  at  all.  It  is  the 
veto  that  has  atrophied  and  paralyzed  the  legal 
power  of  this  organization.  It  hasn't  destroyed 
the  organization  because  the  organization  has  be- 
come an  extremely  powerful  engine  for  affecting 
world  public  opinion.  So  the  organization  is  very 
important.  It  is  certainly  the  Soviet  veto  that 
has  paralyzed  the  legal  power  of  it.  To  say  that 
the  veto  is  the  motor  of  the  Security  Council — I 
don't  understand  Russian,  but  that's  the  transla- 
tion I  got  over  these  earphones — that  the  veto  was 
the  motor,  if  you  please — if  that  is  the  motor,  then 
the  motor  is  stalled. 

Let  me  repeat  what  we  said  at  the  beginning. 
We  want  to  do  this  thing — do  it  and  not  get  bogged 
down  in  vetoes,  not  get  entangled  up  in  parlia- 
mentary devices.  A  great  deal  of  the  speech 
that  we  have  just  heard  was,  I  think,  what  the 
French  call  "la  poudre  aux  yeux" — a  magnificent 
display  of  forensic  fireworks  but  very  little  sub- 
stance to  them,  which  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
show  after  we  have  examined  the  speech  in  detail 
and  responded  to  it  throughout. 

The  Soviet  Representative's  remarks  about  al- 
leged changes  in  our  proposal  are  particularly  re- 
markable when  you  consider  that  his  Government 
has  had  10  long  months  in  which  to  accept  the 
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original  wording.  Today  he  is  criticizing  the  new 
wording  because  it  is  not  old.  When  it  is  old,  I 
suppose  he  would  be  criticizing  it  because  it  wasn't 
new.  Really,  this  would  be  amusing  if  it  were 
not  tragic  to  hear  this  very  evident  plan  to  delay 
and  delay  and  delay. 

What  does  the  Soviet  Union  want  ?  What  will 
the  Soviet  Union  accept?  What  will  your  Gov- 
ernment give  that  will  come  anywhere  near  match- 
ing what  we  have  offered  ?  I  think  those  are  fair 
questions. 

I  am  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Soviet  Rep- 
resentative said  that  he  was  warmly  supporting 
the  development  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. I  hope  this  means  that  he  isn't  merely  sup- 
porting their  development  inside  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  hope  this  means  that  he  will  vote  for 
the  pending  resolution  and  make  the  benefits  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  available  to  the 
whole  world. 


STATEMENT  BY  C.  D.  JACKSON 

D.S.  delegation  press  release  2022  dated  November  15 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  able  to 
address  this  important  Committee  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

I  also  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  Chief  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  Ambassador  Lodge, 
for  asking  me  to  participate  in  this  historic  debate. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  not  a  scientist;  I  am  not 
even  an  expert  in  atomic  matters.  I  am  just  an 
American  who  was  privileged  during  1953  and 
1954  to  work  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  United  States  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
"Atoms  for  Peace." 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  today 
to  the  particular  point  in  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  speech 
of  last  Friday  [November  12]  which  I  feel  is  with- 
in my  terms  of  reference.  That  is  the  point  in 
which  he  assumes  he  knows  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
minds  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
"Atoms  for  Peace." 

Last  Monday  [November  8]  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
asked — "Can  you  tell  us  why  it  is  that  the  present 
United  States  proposal  for  the  organization  of 
international  cooperation  in  developing  peaceful 


uses  of  atomic  energy  narrows  down  the  volumi 
scope,  and  form  of  such  cooperation  as  compare 
to  previous  proposals,  and  especially  in  relatio 
to  the  technical  and  economic  assistance  to  b 
offered  underdeveloped  countries?" 

On  the  basis  of  my  special  knowledge  of  thi 
area,  I  can  say  that  the  objectives  of  the  Unite* 
States  today,  November  15,  are  the  same  as  the; 
were  on  November  5,  1954,  when  Ambassadoj 
Lodge  spoke  before  this  Committee ;  are  the  sam 
as  on  September  23, 1954,  when  Secretary  of  Stat 
Dulles  spoke  before  the  General  Assembly;  ar 
the  same  as  on  March  19,  1954,  when  Secretar 
Dulles  delivered  a  memorandum  to  the  Soviet  Am 
bassador  in  Washington;  and  are  the  same  as  oi 
December  8,  1953,  when  President  Eisenhowe 
addressed  the  Eighth  General  Assembly. 

But  to  leave  the  argument  at  that  would  simph 
be  pitting  my  word  against  Mr.  Vyshinsky's,  an( 
that  is  not  the  basis  on  which  the  argument  shoul< 
be  left. 

So  let  us  take  it  out  of  the  area  of  say-so  anc 
put  it  in  the  area  of  simple  arithmetic. 

The  first  item,  the  first  figure,  in  the  column  if 
what  President  Eisenhower  said  last  Decembei 
8,  and  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  fairly  lon<« 
quotation,  because  I  know  that  it  is  important 
that  the  President's  carefully  thought-througl 


statement  should  be  presented  in  full  context, 
quote — 


] 


I  therefore  make  the  following  proposals : 

The  Governments  principally  involved,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  elementary  prudence,  to  begin  now  and  cod 
tinue  to  make  joint  contributions  from  their  stockpile* 
of  normal  uranium  and  fissionable  materials  to  an  Inter 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  We  would  expect  that 
such  an  agency  would  be  set  up  under  the  aegis  of  th( 
United  Nations.  .  .  . 

Undoubtedly  initial  and  early  contributions  to  this  plar 
would  be  small  in  quantity.  However,  the  proposal  ba^ 
the  great  virtue  that  it  can  be  undertaken  without  the 
irritations  and  mutual  suspicions  incident  to  any  attempt 
to  set  up  a  completely  acceptable  system  of  world-widf 
inspection  and  control. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Agency  could  be  made  responsible 
for  the  impounding,  storage,  and  protection  of  the  con- 
tributed fissionable  and  other  materials.  The  ingenuity* 
of  our  scientists  will  provide  special  safe  conditions  under 
which  such  a  bank  of  fissionable  material  can  be  made 
essentially  immune  to  surprise  seizure. 

The  more  important  responsibility  of  this  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  would  be  to  devise  methods  whereby  this  fission- 
able material  would  be  allocated  to  serve  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  mankind.  Experts  would  be  mobilized  to 
apply  atomic  energy  to  the  needs  of  agriculture,  medicine, 
and  other  peaceful  activities.     A  special  purpose  would 
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•e  to  provide  abundant  electrical  energy  in  the  power- 
tarved  areas  of  the  world.  Thus  the  contributing  powers 
,-ould  be  dedicating  some  of  their  strength  to  serve  the 
eeds  rather  than  the  fears  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  would  be  more  than  willing — it  would 
e  proud  to  take  up  with  others  "principally  involved" 
he  development  of  plans  whereby  such  peaceful  use  of 
tomic  energy  would  be  expedited. 

Of  those  "principally  involved"  the  Soviet  Union  must, 
f  course,  be  one. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Congress  of  the 
'nited  States,  and  with  every  expectation  of  approval, 
ny  such  plan  that  would : 

First — encourage  world-wide  investigation  into  the  most 
ffective  peacetime  uses  of  fissionable  material,  and  with 
le  certainty  that  they  had  all  the  material  needed  for 
le  conduct  of  all  experiments  that  were  appropriate; 

Second — begin  to  diminish  the  potential  destructive 
ower  of  the  world's  atomic  stockpiles  ; 

Third — allow  all  peoples  of  all  nations  to  see  that,  in 
lis  enlightened  age,  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  both 
!  the  East  and  of  the  West,  are  interested  in  human 
qrirations  first,  rather  than  in  building  up  the  armaments 
!  war; 

Fourth — open  up  a  new  channel  for  peaceful  discussion, 
ad  initiate  at  least  a  new  approach  to  the  many  difficult 
■oblems  that  must  be  solved  in  both  private  and  public 
•nversations,  if  the  world  is  to  shake  off  the  inertia 
iposed  by  fear,  and  is  to  make  positive  progress  toward 
>ace. 


tomic  Energy  Act  Amended 

The  second  figure  in  the  column  was  inscribed 
1  August  30,  1954,  when  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
mt  Eisenhower  the  Congress  of  the  United 
tates  amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in  order 
i  permit  the  United  States  to  share  this  priceless 
>on  in  accordance  with  the  President's  proposal. 

Then  I  would  like  to  add  the  next  figure  to  the 
ilumn — from  the  speech  by  Secretary  of  State 
ulles  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
ations  on  September  23,  1954.    And  I  quote — 

The  United  States  remains  ready  to  negotiate  with  the 
viet  Union.  But  we  shall  no  longer  suspend  our  efforts 
:  establish  an  international  atomic  agency. 
The  United  States  is  determined  that  President  Eisen- 
iwer's  proposal  shall  not  languish  until  it  dies.  It  will 
I  nurtured  and  developed.  We  shall  press  on  in  close 
irtnership  with  those  nations  which,  inspired  by  the 
bals  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  can  make  this  great 
>w  force  a  tool  of  the  humanitarian  and  of  the  states- 
hn,  and  not  merely  a  fearsome  addition  to  the  arsenal 
<  war. 

The  United  States  is  proposing  an  agenda  item  which 
Ml  enable  us  to  report  on  our  efforts  to  explore  and 
crelop  the  vast  possibilities  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
omie  energy.  These  efforts  have  been  and  will  be 
cected  primarily  toward  the  following  ends : 


(1)  The  creation  of  an  international  agency,  whose 
initial  membership  will  include  nations  from  all  regions 
of  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that  such  an  agency  will  start 
its  work  as  early  as  next  year. 

(2)  The  calling  of  an  international  scientific  confer- 
ence to  consider  this  whole  vast  subject,  to  meet  in  the 
spring  of  1955,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

(3)  The  opening  early  next  year,  in  the  United  States, 
of  a  reactor  training  school  where  students  from  abroad 
may  learn  the  working  principles  of  atomic  energy  with 
specific  regard  to  its  peacetime  uses. 

(4)  The  invitation  to  a  substantial  number  of  medical 
and  surgical  experts  from  abroad  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  our  cancer  hospitals — in  which  atomic  energy 
techniques  are  among  the  most  hopeful  approaches  to 
controlling  this  menace  to  mankind. 

I  would  like  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  our  planning 
excludes  no  nation  from  participation  in  this  great  ven- 
ture. As  our  proposals  take  shape,  all  nations  interested 
in  participating,  and  willing  to  take  on  the  responsibilities 
of  membership,  will  be  welcome  to  join  with  us  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  this  program. 

I  would  now  like  to  add  another  figure  to  the 
column — namely,  Ambassador  Lodge's  speech  be- 
fore this  Committee  on  November  5, 1954,  in  which 
Ambassador  Lodge  added  to  what  had  been  said 
i>y  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  following  very  specific  contributions  by  the 
United  States: 

1.  The  establishment,  early  in  1955,  of  a  reactor 
training  school,  to  instruct  between  30  and  50 
scientists  and  engineers  from  overseas  in  the 
theory  of  atomic  power  and  the  application 
of  that  theory  for  the  production  of  electrical 
power. 

2.  The  establishment,  in  1955,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  of  courses  in  industrial  medi- 
cine, industrial  hygiene,  radiological  physics, 
and  the  theory  and  use  of  radiation  instru- 
ments. 

3.  Opening  our  atomic  biology  and  medical 
centers  in  1955  to  foreign  students  for  courses 
in  these  subjects. 

4.  Inviting  cancer  specialists  from  all  over  the 
world  to  visit,  inspect,  study,  confer,  and  ad- 
vise on  the  application  of  atomic  energy  to 
the  cure  of  cancer. 

5.  The  establishment  in  1955  of  special  courses 
for  foreign  students,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, in  the  vast  field  of  radioisotope 
tracer  techniques  in  industry,  agriculture, 
and  medicine. 
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6.  Offering  complete  cumulative  atomic  librar- 
ies to  requesting  nations. 

7.  Endorsing  and  supporting  in  1955  an  inter- 
national scientific  conference  on  atomic  en- 
ergy, to  study  and  ascertain  the  fields,  areas, 
and  nations  where  this  boon  can  be  of  earliest 
value. 

8.  The  reiteration  of  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  for  the  creation  of  an  international 
atomic  energy  agency  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations. 

If  a  line  is  drawn  under  this  column  of  figures 
and  the  total  added,  how  can  any  United  Nations 
representative  of  good  will  state  that  the  present 
United  States  proposal  narrows  down  the  volume, 
scope,  and  form  of  the  United  States  proposal? 
Is  it  not  superabundantly  clear  that  each  one  of 
these  events,  far  from  narrowing  the  scope  of  the 
original  proposal,  added  to  and  elaborated  upon 
its  predecessor? 

Change  of  Method  Adopted 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  proposal — but 
a  change  of  method,  not  of  scope — a  change  de- 
liberately adopted  by  the  United  States  and  its 
associates  in  order  to  speed  up  the  implementation 
of  the  proposal  after  10  months  of  silence  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  change  is  very  simple. 

The  President's  plan,  presented  last  December, 
called  for  a  United  Nations  agency  which  would 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  physical  custody 
and  the  protection  of  an  international  pool  of  fis- 
sionable material.  And  in  this  connection  I  would 
recall  one  important  sentence  spoken  by  President 
Eisenhower — "Of  those  'principally  involved',  the 
Soviet  Union  must,  of  course,  be  one."  During 
the  past  10  months,  the  Soviet  Union — however 
"warm"  its  "approval"  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal— proved  itself  unwilling  to  be  the  very  im- 
portant "one." 

Therefore,  the  United  States,  consulting  with 
the  other  nations  willing  and  eager  to  participate, 
realized  that  the  bricks,  and  steel,  and  concrete, 
and  real  estate,  and  scientists,  and  technicians,  and 
instruments,  and  workers,  and  guards  required  to 
set  up  and  maintain  the  physical  custody  of  the 
fissionable  material  would  not  only  entail  a  great 
delay  in  getting  the  plan  into  operation  but  would 
also  be  needlessly  expensive  to  the  United  Nations. 
These  producing  and  processing  nations  do  not 


feel  they  need  this  complicated  and  expensive  m 
chinery,  and  they  can  move  faster  without  it. 

So  instead,  the  international  agency  is  now  pr 
posed  as  a  clearinghouse  to  receive,  study,  ai 
supervise  the  exchange  between  those  who  wa 
and  those  who  want  to  give. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  this  subtracts  anythii 
from  the  grand  total  enumerated  earlier.  Act 
ally  it  adds  to  the  column  in  terms  of  time  ai 
economy. 

I  was  greatly  interested  last  Friday  to  hear  M 
Vyshinsky  detail  for  us  the  contributions  of  Ik 
sian  scientists  to  the  discovery  and  developme 
of  atomic  power.  We  would  not  only  be  the  la 
to  deny  the  tremendous  international  scienti. 
contributions  in  this  field,  but  also  I  thought  th 
we  had  made  this  point  extremely  clear. 

However,  in  his  dissertation,  Mr.  Vyshinsl 
failed  to  mention  a  Russian  scientist  for  who 
the  United  States  not  only  has  a  profound  scie 
tific  respect,  but  also  a  scientist  whose  theories  ]M 
Vyshinsky  has  very  skillfully  proved  time  ai 
time  again.  I  refer  to  the  great  Dr.  Pavlov — t 
man  who  gave  us  the  conditioned  reflex,  ai 
proved  it  with  a  dog,  a  bell,  and  a  bowl  of  foe 
By  the  time  Dr.  Pavlov  had  perfected  his  expei 
ment,  the  bell  rang,  the  dog  drooled  saliva,  b 
there  was  no  food. 

In  a  very  interesting  way,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  i 
peats  that  famous  experiment.  He  rings  his  or 
torical  bell — he  raises  all  his  pre-arranged  doul 
about  the  United  States  having  "narrowed"  i 
proposal — but  there  is  no  Soviet  contribution 
"Atoms  for  Peace." 

As  for  my  Government,  I  would  ask  you  to  co 
sider  the  simple  arithmetic  of  what  the  Unit' 
States  is  prepared  to  offer  to  the  world. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2023  dated  November  15 

During  last  week's  valuable  debate,  some  qut 
tions  occurred.  The  first,  I  believe,  was  rai& 
both  by  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Unit 
and  the  Representative  of  China.  It  ask 
whether  the  pending  proposal  was  narrower  thu 
that  of  the  President's  of  last  December  8.  Tri 
has  been  dealt  with  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Jacksc 

Next,  the  Soviet  Representative  made  an  if 
teresting  statement  concerning  the  past  and  pr< 
ent  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  connection  wi 
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uclear  physics.  His  survey  of  the  developments 
f  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  the  Soviet 
Tnion  seemed  to  stress  Russian  accomplishments 
rior  to  "World  War  I.  But  it  did  point  to  the 
iccessful  development  of  an  electric  power  plant 
itli  a  capacity  of  5,000  kilowatts.  We  congratu- 
ite  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  achievement, 
I  though  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  building  of  a 
,000-kilowatt  pilot  plant  to  the  achievement  of 
bundant  electrical  power  through  the  use  of 
rcmic  fuel. 

'  The  status  of  Soviet  atomic-power  technology 
as  described  with  commendable  modesty  in  an 
rticle  in  the  Soviet  magazine  Communist  in  April 
f  this  year,  by  A.  Nesmeyanov,  who  said  that 
oviet  scientists  must  strive  "to  make  atomic 
lergy  available  for  extensive  utilization  in  in- 
ustry  and  in  transport."  Then  the  article  con- 
nues:  "The  advancement  of  atomic  energy  into 
ide  peaceful  practice  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of 
complete  epoch." 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  how  long 
"complete  epoch"  is,  it  can  be  set  down  that  one 
f  the  ways  to  speed  up  the  epoch  of  atomic  in- 
ustrial  power  is  to  broaden  the  exchange  of 
lformation.  We  therefore  express  the  hope  that 
le  Soviet  Union  will  make  public  as  soon  as  pos- 
ble  the  design  for  its  5,000-kilowatt  atomic  power 
lant.  We  in  the  United  States  have  published 
ur  designs  for  various  power  reactors,  copies  of 
hich  the  Soviet  Union  surely  already  possesses, 
f  the  Soviet  Union  will  put  out  similar  publica- 
ons,  as  I  think  General  Romulo  [of  the  Philip- 
ines]  suggested,  they  will  certainly  interest  us  all 
rid  will  facilitate  international  cooperation. 
The  Soviet  Representative  spoke  also  of  other 
inds  of  atomic  progress,  notably  in  the  produc- 
on  and  use  of  radioisotopes.  It  would  be  inter- 
sting  to  learn  what  the  Soviet  program  is  for 
sportation  of  these  isotopes  for  the  benefit  of 
ther  countries. 

As  to  membership  in  the  agency,  we  still  believe 
lat  the  door  should  be  left  open  so  that  all  states 
^n  assume  the  responsibilities  and  secure  the  bene- 
ts  of  participation.  Now  we  are  accused  by  the 
oviet  Representative  of  seeking  special  privilege 
nd  engaging  in  exploitation.  Let  me  say  that 
le  only  "special  privilege"  we  claim  is  the  "privi- 
;ge"  of  helping  as  many  countries  as  we  can  in 
lis  field,  and  the  only  "exploitation"  we  have  in 
lind  is  the  "exploitation"  of  atomic  energy  for 
eace. 
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Agency's  Relationship  to  U.N. 

As  to  the  agency's  relationship  to  the  United 
Nations,  Ave  have  not  changed  our  view  that  the 
agency  should  be  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations.  As  we  have  indicated  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, we  contemplate  that  an  appropriate  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Nations  will  be  worked  out 
once  the  agency  is  established.  As  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement,  it  would  not  be  practical  to 
spell  out  the  possible  relationships  at  this  time 
until  we  know  better  just  exactly  what  the  agency 
will  look  like  when  it  comes  into  being.  We  agree 
with  the  Soviet  Representative  that  the  resolution 
to  be  passed  by  this  Committee  should  not  pre- 
judge the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
agency  and  the  United  Nations.  We  have  not  done 
so  in  our  draft  resolution.  We  agree  with  him 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  must  be  negotiated  both 
among  the  states  which  will  be  forming  the  agency 
and  between  the  agency,  once  it  is  established,  and 
the  United  Nations.  I  shall  deal  later  with  the 
problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  agency  to  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 

Let  us  remember  that  here  are  eight  nations 
who  are  intending  to  give  up  fissionable  or  raw 
materials  which  are  exceedingly  valuable  both  for 
the  peacetime  development  of  these  nations  and 
for  their  security.  Every  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  these  countries,  whether  he  sit  in 
the  Belgian  Parliament  or  in  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment or  in  the  French  Assembly  or  in  the  Portu- 
guese Government  or  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  or  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  London  or  in  the  United  States  Congress 
in  Washington — every  member  of  these  bodies 
would  be  faithless  to  his  trust  if  he  did  not  scruti- 
nize closely  the  treaty  which  will  come  before  him. 
Many  of  you  in  this  room  have  been  members  of 
legislative  bodies.  These  are  concerns  which  we 
understand  and  respect. 

Also,  the  offer  which  we  are  making  today  is 
made  possible  by  the  amendments  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  which  was  enacted  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  This  law  broadens  what  we  can  do 
now  over  what  we  could  have  done  last  year.  It 
was  at  their  last  session,  for  example,  that  Con- 
gress authorized  us  to  share  information  and  ma- 
terials. Obviously,  as  a  practical  matter  we  must 
stay  within  the  law. 

I  said  on  November  5  that  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  would  act  as  a  clearing- 
house for  requests  for  allocations  of  fissionable 
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materials  to  projects  approved  by  the  agency.  The 
Soviet  Representative  interpreted  my  remarks  as 
follows :  "If  plans  or  projects  for  the  use  of  atomic 
materials  to  be  cleared  through  the  international 
agency  from  one  state  to  another  in  accordance 
with  agreement  are  made  contingent  on  approval 
by  the  international  agency,  then  that  means  that 
the  international  agency  will  have  the  right  to 
approve  or  not  approve  the  plans  of  states  con- 
cerned in  the  use  of  fissionable  materials  for  peace- 
ful ends."  That  is  not  a  correct  interpretation  of 
our  proposal.  The  agency  would  concern  itself 
only  with  fissionable  materials  specifically  ear- 
marked for  agency  projects  by  the  contributing 
states.  It  would  have  no  control  over  the  use  of 
any  other  fissionable  material.  Any  contributing 
state  would  remain  free  to  transfer  fissionable  ma- 
terials to  another  state  without  securing  the  con- 
sent of  the  agency. 

There  are  other  problems.  Many  states,  for 
example,  will  have  interests  in  this  organization 
and  sometimes  these  interests  will  need  to  be  har- 
monized. It  will  be  difficult  to  negotiate  and  se- 
cure agreement  upon  even  a  simple  organization. 
The  more  complicated  the  organization  and  the 
more  intricate  the  negotiations,  the  longer  will  be 
the  delay  in  spreading  the  benefits  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. The  more  we  attempt  here  to  fasten  a  fixed 
course  onto  these  negotiations,  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger that  we  shall  create  unnecessary  and  even 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  rapid  progress. 
We  think  that  the  best  way,  if  not  the  only  way, 
for  us  to  render  a  service  to  the  world  in  this 
field  is  to  begin  by  simplifying  the  organization, 
by  simplifying  the  negotiations,  by  concentrating 
on  what  is  feasible — what  is  doable — by  getting 
down  to  work  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  Soviet  Representative  renewed  his  attempt 
to  chain  any  progress  in  international  cooperation 
in  developing  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  to  concur- 
rent progress  in  connection  with  a  disarmament 
program,  although  he  no  longer  insisted  that  other 
states  must  first  agree  on  an  unsaf  eguarded  paper 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  before 
his  Government  would  join  the  negotiations  in  the 
field  of  peaceful  uses. 

President  Eisenhower,  last  December,  made  it 
clear  that,  while  his  proposal  was  not  a  disarma- 
ment proposal,  he  recognized  that  agreement  on  it 
might  bring  peace  nearer  and  thus  bring  disarma- 
ment nearer,  because,  of  course,  disarmament  and 


peace  were  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  Pri 
dent  hoped  that  his  proposal  would  "open  uL 
new  channel  for  peaceful  discussion,  and  initil 
at  least  a  new  approach  to  the  many  difficult  pil 
lems  that  must  be  solved  in  both  private  and  pull 
conversations,  if  the  world  is  to  shake  off  I 
inertia  imposed  by  fear,  and  is  to  make  positj 
progress  toward  peace." 

This  Committee  does  not  need  to  be  remin<| 
of  the  importance  of  disarmament  or  of  the  v 
physical  and  mental  burdens  it  would  lift.  S 
less  do  we  need  to  be  reminded,  after  8  years' 
bate,  how  difficult  it  is  to  disarm  when  mut 
trust  is  lacking. 

Disarmament  is  one  element  in  the  building 
peace.  At  least  one  other  element  is  a  new  wo 
outlook  which  may  get  us  into  the  habit  of  wo 
ing  together  and  thus,  eventually,  in  trusting  ei 
other.  We  think  that  this  Atoms  for  Peace  p 
posal  will  lead  the  world  away  from  war  beca 
it  is  a  new  prism  through  which  we  can  look 
the  problems  of  the  world.  It  is  a  new  place 
which  to  begin. 

We  must  therefore  not  bog  down  one  propo 
by  tying  it  onto  another.  There  already  exi 
a  separate  framework  for  disarmament.  We  h 
propose  a  framework  for  the  parallel  discussii 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  We  anticip 
that  genuine  progress  in  either  discussion  v 
eventually  facilitate  progress  in  the  other.  "* 
agree  with  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Un 
when  he  says  that  the  proposals  of  the  March 
memorandum  3  do  not,  in  themselves,  result  in  i 
reduction  of  the  potential  force  of  atomic  weapc 
We  agree  with  him  on  that.  Neither  do  tl 
increase  it.  But  they  would  certainly  result 
economic  and  social  benefits  to  many  areas  of 
world.  And  we,  in  our  partnership  with  the  otl 
negotiating  powers,  are  determined  that  progr 
in  making  the  atom  available  for  peace  shall  ] 
be  further  delayed. 

The  Soviet  Representative  contended  that 
exploitation  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  u 
inevitably  implies  an  increase  in  the  supply 
fissionable  weapon-grade  materials ;  that  the  n< 
dangerous  materials  diverted  to  peaceful  u 
could  become  dangerous;  and  that  industrial 
actors  would  produce  radioactive  effluents  or  1 
products  which  could  be  used  for  military  p 
poses.    He  thereby  implied  that  the  agreement 

3  Ibid.,  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  480. 
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''teaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  must  include  an 
greement  to  eliminate  atomic  weapons.  The  dis- 
inguished  Representative  of  Sweden 4  also  alluded 
o  this  problem.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
ot  necessary  to  solve  the  entire  problem  of  inter - 
ational  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  elimina- 
ion  of  atomic  weapons  before  we  can  have  peaceful 
rojects  utilizing  atomic  fission  consistent  with 

International  security. 

Let  me  reaffirm  the  belief  of  the  United  States, 
Is  stated  in  the  published  correspondence  with  the 
Soviet  Union  contained  in  Docmnent  A/2738,  that 
.ays  can  be  devised  consistent  with  international 
ecurity  for  developing  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 

<tom  and  for  safeguarding  against  the  diversion 
f  materials  to  warlike  purposes.  For  one  thing, 
here  are  forms  of  peaceful  utilization  in  which 
o  question  of  weapon-grade  material  arises  at 
11.  In  the  activities  proposed  for  the  immediate 
uture  as  described  in  my  speech  before  this  As- 
embly  on  November  5,  for  example,  weapon-grade 

Ifiaterials  would  not  be  involved  in  any  way. 

The  problem  of  radioactive  by-products  sug- 
gested by  the  Soviet  Representative  can  also  be 
•ealt  with. 

nterlocking  Safeguards 

As  for  insuring  against  diversion  of  materials 
irom  power-producing  reactors,  this  problem  is 
part  of  the  general  question  of  the  various  inter- 
ring safeguards  which  are  necessary  to  see  to 
:  that  fissionable  materials  provided  for  or  pro- 
ceed in  connection  with  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
nergy  are  utilized  only  for  such  purposes  and 
l(re  not  diverted  to  improper  uses.  This  is  one 
■roblem  which  must  be  considered  in  the  course 
f  negotiations  to  establish  the  International 
domic  Energy  Agency,  and  the  various  powers 
egotiating,  particularly  those  actually  producing 
.ssionable  materials,  will  obviously  make  clear 
heir  views  on  this  matter.  It  is  theoretically 
•ossible,  as  the  Soviet  Representative  suggested, 
i>  build  power  reactors  that  will  increase  the 
npply  of  fissionable  weapon-grade  materials,  but 
fc  is  not  inevitable.  We  believe  that,  as  power- 
producing  reactors  are  designed  and  built  in  the 
uture,  the  ingenuity  of  the  scientists  and  states- 
len  will  find  ways  of  assuring  that  materials  are 
ot  diverted  to  warlike  industries. 
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Remember  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  materials 
through  the  work  of  the  international  agency,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  atomic  power  plants, 
would  not  in  any  degree  complicate  the  problem 
of  insuring  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  only.  That  problem  already 
exists  as  a  part  of  the  disarmament  question,  and 
the  great  powers  have  been  discussing  it  for  years. 
The  international  control  organ,  when  established, 
could  function  perfectly  well  in  collaboration  with 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  we  want  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  helping  to  bring  atomic  energy  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  Nothing  we  do  to  this  end 
need  complicate  the  problem  of  disarmament 
control. 

The  Soviet  Representative  has  also  sought  to 
link  disarmament  and  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom  by  insisting  upon  the  paramount  role  of  the 
Security  Council  in  this  field.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil, under  the  charter,  has  primary  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  The  General  Assembly  likewise  has  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  field.  If  a  situation  arises 
in  connection  with  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom 
in  any  country  or  group  of  countries  which  en- 
dangers international  peace  and  security,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  concern  both  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Assembly  and  would  doubtless 
be  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations  as  are  other 
situations  of  this  nature.  Thus,  it  is  possible  and 
indeed  probable  that  in  the  interests  of  interna- 
tional security  there  will  be  some  relationship  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the  Security  Council,  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

But  the  Soviet  Representative  harked  back  to 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  February  14, 
194G,  creating  the  original  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  a  body  which  no  longer  ex- 
ists. This  was  the  commission  which  was  to  make 
specific  proposals  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  insure  its  use  only  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Since  the  primary  objective 
of  this  commission  was  to  deal  with  atomic  dis- 
armament, the  commission,  of  course,  was  to  report 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Soviet 
Representative  now  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  whose  func- 
tions will  be  wholly  different,  should  be  saddled 
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with  the  same  requirement — and  thus  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  veto. 

The  truth  is  that  the  purpose  which  this  defunct 
commission  was  designed  to  achieve  has,  by  a 
recent  resolution  (and  many  other  previous  ones), 
been  referred  to  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
which  is  the  body  to  which  the  United  Nations 
now  looks  for  action  on  disarmament. 

Questions  have  been  asked  by  certain  other  mem- 
bers as  to  the  nature  of  the  participation  of  under- 
developed countries  in  the  agency.  I  believe  this 
was  referred  to  in  the  speech  by  the  Representative 
of  Pakistan.5  The  memorandum  handed  to  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
March  19  contained  a  provision  that  the  highest 
executive  authority  in  the  agency  should  be 
exercised  by  a  board  of  governors  of  limited  mem- 
bership representing  governments.  The  memo- 
randum went  on  to  suggest  that  in  determining 
the  composition  of  the  board  of  governors  it  might 
be  desirable  "to  take  account  of  geographic  dis- 
tribution and  membership  by  prospective  bene- 
ficiaries." In  other  words — and  I  stress  this 
point — our  plans  contemplate  representation  on 
the  agency's  board  of  governors  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  which  will  also  be  participating 
in  the  agency. 

Another  question  relates  to  the  participation  in 
the  agency  of  states  other  than  those  which  are 
conducting  the  negotiations  for  its  organization. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  opening  address  to 
this  Assembly  on  September  23,  made  the  United 
States  position  on  this  entirely  clear.  For  exam- 
ple, he  said : 

I  would  like  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  our  planning 
excludes  no  nation  from  participation  in  this  great  ven- 
ture. As  our  proposals  take  shape,  all  nations  interested 
in  participating,  and  willing  to  take  on  the  responsibilities 
of  membership,  will  be  welcome  to  join  with  us  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  this  program. 

That  continues  to  be  the  United  States  position. 

We  have  never  contemplated  a  closed  organiza- 
tion of  contributing  states.  Nor  have  we  contem- 
plated confronting  other  governments  with  a  fait 
accompli  in  the  creation  of  this  agency.  As  we 
have  indicated  in  the  seven-power  resolution,  we 
have  undertaken  to  inform  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  as  progress  is  achieved  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  agency.  Moreover,  I  can  give 
a  further  assurance  in  this  regard.    The  govern- 
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ments  engaged  in  the  current  negotiations  intern 
to  consult  those  governments  which  indicate  ai 
interest  in  participating  in  the  agency  before  th« 
agreement  establishing  the  agency  is  submittec 
for  ratification.  Views  expressed  by  the  govern 
ments  so  consulted  will,  of  course,  be  seriously 
taken  into  account. 

This,  then,  is  our  program.    We  want  above  al 
to  find  the  quickest  way  to  create  this  agency 
That  is  what  the  seven-power  resolution  is  de 
signed  to  promote.    We  are  pressing  on  with  oui 
negotiations  on  an  urgent  basis  and  ask  nothing 
more  than  the  cooperation  and  good  will  of  otheil 
governments  so  that  by  the  next  session  of  tht| 
General  Assembly  we  shall  be  able  to  discuss  ac  j 
complishments  and  concrete  results  of  interna ; 
tional  cooperation  in  putting  the  discoveries  oj 
atomic  science  at  the  service  of  man. 

U.S.  Offer  of  Fissionable  Material 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  I  began  this  pre- 
pared statement  which  I  have  just  concluded,  l) 
received  a  message  from  Washington,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  I  now  lay  before  you.  I  hope  it 
will  once  and  for  all  remove  from  the  minds  oJ 
all  any  confusion  as  to  how  specific  the  United! 
States  Atoms  for  Peace  proposal  is,  whether  or  no1 
the  scope  of  our  proposal  has  been  narrowed. 
Here  is  the  message. 

I  have  just  been  authorized  by  the  President  oi 
the  United  States  to  state  to  you  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  allocated  100  kilograms 
of  fissionable  material  to  serve  as  fuel  in  the  ex- 
perimental atomic  reactors  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  I  have  previously  referred  and  which 
are  to  be  situated  in  various  places  abroad.  This 
amount  of  fissionable  material  is  enough  to  acti- 
vate a  considerable  number  of  these  reactors 
throughout  the  world. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Governing  Body  of  International  Labor  Office 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 10  (press  release  635)  that  the  United  States 
would  be  represented  at  the  127th  session  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor  Of- 
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fice,  opening  at  Rome,  Italy,  on  November  16,  by 
the  following  delegation : 

U.S.  Government  representative 

J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 

U.S.  Government  substitute  representative 
Arnold   Zempel,   Executive   Director,   Office   of   Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

U.S.  Government  adviser 

Otis  E.  Milliken,  OflBcer  in  Charge  of  Social  Affairs,  Office 
of  International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

The  Governing  Body,  which  meets  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  is  responsible  for  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(Ilo) .  It  also  selects  items  for  the  agenda  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference,  considers  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  Organization's  budget,  and 
determines  the  time,  place,  and  agenda  of  Ilo  com- 
mittee meetings  and  regional  conferences. 

At  its  127th  session,  the  Governing  Body  will 
review  the  reports  of  its  committees ;  receive  the 
report  of  the  Director  General;  determine  the 
date,  place,  and  agenda  of  the  39th  (1956)  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference ;  and  dis- 
cuss other  related  matters. 

General  Conference  of  UNESCO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 11  (press  release  639)  the  membership  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  eighth  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco)  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  from  Novem- 
ber 12  to  December  11.  Delegates  from  the  72 
member  states  of  this  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  will  attend  the  General  Confer- 
ence, where  decisions  will  be  made  on  Unesco's 
biennial  program  and  budget  for  1955-56. 

The  U.S.  delegation  consists  of  the  following: 

Acting  U.S.  representatives 

Albert  F.  Nufer,  Chairman,  American  Ambassador  to 
Argentina 

Samuel  M.  Brownell,  Vice  Chairman,  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Elizabeth  E.  Heffelfinger,  member,  U.S.  National  Com- 
mission for  Unesco,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  Dean,  Institute  of  Technology,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Congressional  adviser 

Hugh  Scott,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


Principal  adviser 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Director,   Office  of  International 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Robert  C.  Angell,  Chairman,  Department  of   Sociology, 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
John  D.   Connors,   Director,   Department  of  Education, 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ralph  W.  Hardy,  Vice  President,  National  Association  of 

Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Henry  R.  Hope,  Chairman,  Fine  Arts  Department,  Indiana 

University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
David  E.  Kaufman,  Attorney  at  Law,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Carol  C.  Laise,  Department  of  State 
Guy  A.  Lee,  Department  of  State 
Max   McCullough,    Executive    Secretary,    U.S.    National 

Commission  for  Unesco;  Director,  Unesco  Relations 

Staff,  Department  of  State 
Charles  R.  Norberg,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
David  Persinger,  Department  of  State 
James  Simsarian,  Department  of  State 
Francis  B.  Stevens,  Department  of  State 
Edward    G.    Trueblood,    Counselor,   American   Embassy, 

Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Hoyt  N.  Ware,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina 

One  of  the  major  questions  to  come  before  the 
General  Conference  will  be  a  proposal  to  remodel 
Unesco's  extensive  programs  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, natural  and  social  sciences,  the  arts,  human- 
ities, and  mass  communication  by  channeling  these 
activities  into  a  limited  number  of  special  proj- 
ects. The  draft  program  submitted  by  the  Direc- 
tor General  and  the  Executive  Board  of  Unesco 
contemplates  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  projects 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  next  2  years,  with  a  major- 
ity of  these  geared  to  specific  short-term  projects 
in  the  fields  of  fundamental  education,  compulsory 
education,  public  libraries,  reading  material  for 
new  literates,  and  research  on  the  arid  zones. 

Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy, 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 18  (press  release  657)  that  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  George  M.  Humphrey  had  been 
designated  U.S.  delegate  and  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance 
or  Economy,  convened  as  the  Fourth  Extraordi- 
nary Meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  opening  at  Quitandinha, 
Brazil,  on  November  22. 

International  trade,  economic  development, 
transportation,  and  organizational  problems  will 
be  among  the  matters  discussed  at  the  meeting. 
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Others  in  the  U.S.  delegation  are  as  follows : 
Alternate  delegates 
Herbert   Hoover,    Jr.,    Under    Secretary    of    State,    Vice 

Chairman 
Henry  F.  Holland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Coordinator 

Special  congressional  advisers 

Alexander  Wiley,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate 

Homer  E.  Capehart,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  U.S.  Senate 

George  A.  Smathers,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate 

Senior  advisers 

Samuel  W.  Anderson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 

International  Affairs 
Clarence  C.  Brooks,  Foreign  Service  Officer  (Retired) 
Glen  E.  Edgerton,  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
James  S.  Kemper,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil 
Andrew  N.  Overby,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Samuel  C.  Waugh,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

Advisers 

Hawthorne  Arey,  Assistant  Director  and  Vice  President, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Willis  Armstrong,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  International 
Materials  Policy,  Department  of  State 

Rollin  S.  Atwood,  Director,  Office  of  South  American  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State 

Henry  W.  Balgooyen,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Edward  G.  Cale,  Director,  Office  of  Regional  American 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Deputy  Coordinator 

David  L.  Cainpa,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

James  C.  Corliss,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

John  S.  deBeers,  Chief,  Latin  American  Division,  Office 
of  International  Finance,  Department  of  the 
Treasury 

Graves  B.  Erskine,  General,  USMC,  Retired,  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Dennis  A.  Fitzgerald,  Deputy  Director  for  Operations, 
Foreign  Operations  Administration 

Isaiah  Frank,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Economic  De- 
fense and  Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State 

Lloyd  A.  Haskins,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gabriel  Hauge,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 

Franklin  P.  Holcomb,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

William  Lodwick,  Administrator,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Gerald  C.  Mann,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Lewis  C.  Mattison,  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Amer- 
ican Republics,  U.S.  Information  Agency 


Teodoro  Moscoso,  Administrator,  Puerto  Rican  EconomH 

Development     Administration,     Commonwealth     o 

Puerto  Rico 
Richard  P.   Momsen,  American  Chamber  of  Commercep 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
Charles  P.  Nolan,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affaircli 

Department  of  State 
Walter  C.  Sauer,  Chief,  International  Tax  Staff,  Depart" 

ment  of  the  Treasury 
George  H.  Willis,  Director,  Office  of  International  Finance) 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
George   Wythe,  Director,   American  Republics  Division 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Com 

merce 


Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annes 
regulations  of  execution,  provisions  regarding  airmai 
and  final  protocol  thereto.    Siamed  at  Brussels  July  11 

1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.    TIAS  2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Bulgaria,  October  2,  1954;  Mex 

ico,  October  4,  1954. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  c 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.    Dated  a 
Geneva  November  7,  1952.1 
Accession  deposited :  Norway,  November  2, 1954. 

BILATERAL 

Egypt 

Agreement  relating  to  development  assistance.  Effectec 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  November  6,  1954.  En 
tered  into  force  November  6,  1954. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  productivity,  pi 
suant  to  general  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  o1 
April  4,  1952   (TIAS  2527).     Signed  at  San  Salvado 
August  31,  1954. 
Entered  into  force:  October  27,  1954  (the  date  notifica 
tion  was  given  the  United  States  of  publication  of  tt 
agreement  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  El  Salvador). 

Korea 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty.    Signed  at  Washington  October 

1953.  Senate  advice  and  consent,  with  understanding 
given  January  26,  1954.    Ratified  by  the  President  Fe 
ruary  5,  1954. 
Entered  into  force:  November  17, 1954  (date  of  exchang* 

of  ratifications). 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  in  his  report  of  October 
25,  1954,  described  the  situation  on  European  unity  as  of  the 
beginning  of  September  as  follows :  "At  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, things  looked  pretty  dark.  The  plan  for  the  European 
Defense  Community  had  collapsed,  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
whole  North  Atlantic  Treaty  structure,  its  whole  system,  might 
be  undermined  and  even  swept  away  by  political  indecisions  and 
uncertainties."  Then  came  the  Nine-Power  Conference  at  Lon- 
don, September  28  to  October  3,  1954,  and  the  Conferences  at 
Paris,  October  20  to  October  23, 1954. 

The  historic  achievement  of  these  Conferences  is  recorded  in 
this  128-page  publication,  which  includes  the  various  agreed 
documents,  together  with  the  transcript  of  the  report  made  by 
Secretary  Dulles  to  President  Eisenhower,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
American  people  on  October  25, 1954. 
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the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
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of  international  relations,  are  listed 
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Progress  Toward  European  Security 


by  Livingston  T.  Merchant 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs x 


It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  accepted 
;he  invitation  with  which  you  honored  me  to  meet 
redth  you  tonight  to  mark  this  104th  anniversary 
)f  the  Treaty  of  1850  between  Switzerland  and 
Jie  United  States.  I  feel  that  in  doing  so  we  are 
xwnmemorating  something  just  as  real,  far  older, 
ind  more  fundamental — something  of  which  this 
;reaty  of  friendship  is  a  symbol.  This  is  one  of 
jur  oldest  treaties,  which  is  a  reflection  of  the  his- 
toric and  traditionally  close  friendship  between 
3ur  two  countries,  a  friendship  which  springs  from 
3ur  common  dedication  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  peace.  And  then  there  is  a  particular, 
personal  pleasure  in  seeing  honored  at  this  dinner 
my  old  and  good  friend,  Charles  Bruggmann,  who 
has  represented  his  country  with  such  distinction 
for  so  many  years  in  Washington. 

On  this  occasion  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
opening  than  to  extend  to  you  President  Eisen- 
hower's personal  greetings  which  he  asked  me  to 
convey.  Addressed  to  the  American  Society  for 
Friendship  with  Switzerland,  the  President's  mes- 
sage reads: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  send  to  the  members  of 
the  American  Society  for  Friendship  with  Switzerland 
my  sincere  good  wishes.  You  are  to  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated for  your  work  to  strengthen  the  long-standing 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland. 
The  peoples  of  both  nations  will  never  cease  in  their  ar- 
dent devotion  to  democracy  or  their  tireless  service  to  the 
cause  of  just  peace.  Your  efforts  should  therefore  enjoy 
continuing  success  in  the  years  to  come. 

Peace — which  is  at  the  heart  of  this  message — is 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  in  these  troubled  times. 
The  peace  we  seek  is  not  peace  by  capitulation. 


1  Made  before  the  American  Society  for  Friendship  with 
Switzerland  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  23  (press  release 
665). 


Nor  is  it  the  kind  of  peace  to  be  bought  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  by  successive  acts  of  appeasement. 
The  peace  of  which  the  President  speaks,  and  for 
which  this  Government  has  worked  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work,  is  a  peace  founded  on  equity  and 
honor.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  peace  that  can 
endure. 

Now  why  is  it  that  we  of  the  free  world  are 
troubled  and  frustrated  in  our  quest  for  peace  ? 

We  and  our  friends  have  no  desire  other  than  to 
live  in  peace,  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  and  to 
devote  all  our  efforts  to  the  material  and  to  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  our  life  in  freedom. 

The  fact  is  that  the  threat  that  overhangs  us  all 
resides  in  the  character  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  particularly  in  its  actions  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  Where  we  all  too  quickly 
demobilized  our  military  strength,  the  Soviets  re- 
tained their  armies  on  a  war  footing  and  indeed 
have  steadily  built  up  their  strength  in  conven- 
tional and  in  atomic  preparations.  Moreover,  the 
Kremlin  has  never  ceased  to  reiterate  its  funda- 
mental conviction  that  in  the  long  run  communism 
will  triumph  over  capitalism  on  every  continent 
and  that  meanwhile  what  they  describe  as  this 
historic  movement  must  be  assisted  and  promoted 
by  sabotage,  by  subversion,  and  by  vicious  political 
warfare  directed  against  the  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

The  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia  in  Feb- 
ruary 1948  was  a  shocking  but  important  educa- 
tional event  for  the  West,  and  following  that  we 
on  our  side  began  to  draw  closer  together.  The 
Brussels  Treaty  among  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  was 
signed  in  March  of  1948,  and  then  in  April  1949 
the  United  States  and  11  other  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  signed  the  historic  North 
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Atlantic  Treaty.  These  developments  took  place 
against  the  menacing  backdrop  of  the  Soviet  block- 
ade of  Berlin  from  June  of  1948  to  May  of  1949. 


Soviet  Imperialism 

Our  aims  are  defensive  and  our  purposes  are 
peaceful.  It  is  the  record  and  not  just  the  theory 
of  the  imperialist — one  might  more  properly  say 
the  colonialist — policy  pursued  by  Moscow  which 
has  compelled  us  to  draw  together  in  collective 
security  arrangements. 

This  Soviet  policy  of  imperialism  has  brought 
under  the  Communist  yoke  hundreds  of  millions  of 
formerly  free  peoples  and  vast  areas  of  territory 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  It  has  made  available  to 
the  Communist  conspiracy  the  resources  and  the 
manpower  of  a  domain  that  reaches  from  Central 
Europe  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
40th  parallel  of  latitude.  This  increase  in  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  is  immense,  and  there  are 
no  indications  that  the  craving  of  the  Communist 
leaders  for  power  has  in  any  way  been  dulled. 

This  combination  of  the  power  potential  of  the 
Communist  bloc  and  its  aggressive  purpose  has  a 
grave  significance  for  the  United  States.  Al- 
though we  enjoy  a  substantial  technological  supe- 
riority, although  we  possess  an  industrial  plant  of 
great  power,  and  although  we  are  richly  endowed 
with  natural  resources,  the  United  States  alone 
cannot  hope  to  match  the  power  which  could  in 
time  be  marshaled  by  the  empire  now  subject  to 
Communist  control.  And  if  that  can  be  said  of 
the  United  States,  it  certainly  applies  to  any  other 
single  free  nation. 

We  are  dealing  then  with  a  direct  threat  to  the 
security  of  this  country.  It  is  and  has  been  obvious 
that  we  must  take  those  steps  needed  to  protect  our 
national  security.  We  have  built  up  our  own  de- 
fenses and  we  have  joined  with  other  free  nations 
who  are  similarly  threatened  and  who  are  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  remain  free,  so  that 
the  combined  strength  of  this  free  coalition  pos- 
sesses a  power  potential  that  outmatches  any  that 
can  be  mustered  by  the  Communist  sphere. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  negotiated  and  brought  into  effect  5 
years  ago. 

Now,  let  me  briefly  describe  the  recent  steps 
which  we  have  taken  to  strengthen  further  our 
collective  security  arrangements  in  Europe. 


Propositions  Regarding  Germany 

We  and  our  friends  in  Europe  have  long  ac 
cepted  three  propositions  with  respect  to  that  gres!. 
and  vital  nation,  Germany.     First,  no  one  can  ii| 
definitely  hold  in  the  status  of  an  occupied  couii 
try  a  proud  and  industrious  people.     To  attemjl 
to  do  so  inflames  all  the  resentments  on  whici 
militant  nationalism  feeds.     Secondly,  the  effe| 
tive  defense  of  Western  Europe,  as  has  been  agreel 
by  all  our  military  leaders,  requires  a  defense  coi 
tribution  from  Germany  itself.    Finally,  and 
believe  most  important,  if  Western  Europe  is  one 
and  for  all  to  rid  itself  of  the  threat  of  recurrer 
internecine  wars,  then  Germany  and  its  neighbor 
and  particularly  France,  must  be  bound  togethe 
in  a  new  relationship  which  so  weaves  togeth( 
their  economies,  their  defense  arrangements,  an 
their  institutions  as  to  make  another  war  withi 
the  Western  European  family  not  merely  unthinl 
able  but  actually  impossible. 

It  was  to  achieve  all  these  purposes  that  tr 
Treaty  of  Bonn  and  the  treaty  for  the  Europea 
Defense  Community  were  signed  in  May  of  195' 
A  great  enterprise  fell  to  the  ground  when  th 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty  was  rejecte 
last  August  30.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  rq 
suit  was  a  blow  of  most  serious  proportions  to  a 
those  who  had  labored  to  bring  about  the  unit 
of  Western  Europe  and  to  bulwark  its  defenses. 

But,  in  a  matter  of  days  and  to  the  surprie 
of  many,  the  West  showed  the  energy  and  the  resc 
lution  and  the  imagination  which  have  made 
great.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Ail 
thony  Eden,  in  quick  succession  visited  Brussel 
Bonn,  Rome,  and  Paris,  developing,  as  he  tra\ 
eled,  a  concept  of  enlarging  the  Brussels  Treat 
by  bringing  Germany  and  Italy  in  as  members  an 
greatly  modifying  its  structure.  This  also  woul 
pave  the  way  for  restoration  of  German  so\ 
ereignty  and  Germany's  admission  to  Nato.  Ou 
own  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  made  a  flyin 
visit  to  Bonn  and  to  London  to  consult  with  th 
German  and  British  leaders. 

On  September  28,  less  than  a  month  after  th 
failure  of  the  Edc,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Grea 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherland: 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Canada,  and  the  Unite 
States — nine  powers  in  all — met  in  London.  Wit! 
in  a  week  they  worked  out  agreements  in  principl 
to  achieve  this  developing  design.  At  that  Londo 
Conference  the  climax  was  reached  in  declaratior 
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»y  Secretary  Dulles  and  Foreign  Secretary  Eden — 
tatements  extraordinary  for  their  dramatic  values 
ind  for  their  significance.2 


decisive  Statements  by  U.S.  and  U.K. 

Because  the  United  States  role  in  Europe  is 
lecessarily  dependent  upon  agreement  among  the 
European  nations  themselves,  Secretary  Dulles 
iad  deliberately  refrained  from  taking  to  London 
,ny  "made  in  America"  proposals.  His  statement 
ras  nonetheless  a  vital  contribution.  It  was  a 
ucid  description  of  the  American  position  with 
egard  to  the  unity  and  defense  of  Europe.  He 
aid,  in  effect,  that  if  arrangements  were  agreed 
ipon  at  London  that  provided  for  the  continuing 
lope  of  unity  among  the  countries  of  Europe,  then 
he  United  States  would  be  disposed  to  renew  its 
•ledge  to  maintain  in  Europe  such  elements  of  its 
rmed  forces  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate — 
ecessary  or  appropriate,  that  is,  to  contribute  its 
air  share  to  the  common  defense  of  the  North  At- 
iintic  area  while  the  threat  to  that  area  exists. 

Sir  Anthony  Eden  then  announced  a  shift  in 
British  policy  of  historic  importance.  In  a  dra- 
aatic  statement  he  disclosed  the  readiness  of  Great 
Britain  to  make  a  permanent  commitment  of 
roops  to  the  Continent  in  an  integrated  European 
orce.  I  think  everyone  at  the  conference  table 
ras  moved,  as  I  was,  by  his  phrase :  "Ours  is  .  .  . 
n  island  story."  Then  Sir  Anthony  gave  this 
•ledge :  Britain  was  prepared  to  abandon  its  tra- 
itionally  insular  policy  and  to  align  itself  with 
he  other  Brussels  Treaty  powers  by  maintaining 
our  divisions  of  ground  forces  and  tactical  air 
trength  permanently  on  the  Continent. 

These  two  statements  were  decisive.  The  prin- 
iples  of  Western  European  Union,  which  were 
greed  upon  at  London,  provide  for  the  entrance  of 

sovereign  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  into 
Jato  and  for  a  German  defense  contribution. 
Safeguards  are  provided  against  a  resurgence  of 
lerman  militarism,  and  these  are  reinforced  by 
he  British  commitment  of  troops  and  air  contin- 
ents to  the  Continent.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
)rganization  is  being  tightened  administratively, 
nd  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe, 
Teneral  Alfred  Gruenther,  is  being  given  added 
uthority  and  responsibility. 

That  Conference  ended  on  Sunday,  October  3d, 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11, 1954,  p.  523  and  p.  525. 
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with  the  signature  of  the  Act  of  London.3  For  the 
next  3  weeks  experts  labored  literally  night  and 
day  to  translate  agreements  in  principle  into  pre- 
cise texts.  Then  on  October  21  the  same  Nine 
Powers  reassembled  in  Paris.  On  the  23d  the  full 
North  Atlantic  Council  met.  On  that  Saturday 
were  signed  the  protocols  and  agreements 4  which, 
when  ratified  and  in  force,  will  mark  the  comple- 
tion of  the  labors  of  the  past  years  to  achieve 
Western  unity  and  collective  defense. 

Although  the  revised  Brussels  Treaty  lacks  the 
broad  supranational  features  of  the  European  De- 
fense Community  Treaty,  it  does  provide  a  frame- 
work within  which  European  unity  can  develop. 
Moreover,  it  has  the  great  asset  of  British  mem- 
bership, which  the  Edc  had  not. 

Let  me  also  recall  one  other  feature  of  the 
revised  Brussels  Treaty  which,  I  think,  has  es- 
caped general  attention.  This  is  the  provision  for 
limitations  on  military  forces,  on  stocks  of  weap- 
ons, and  on  the  production  of  arms. 

Communist  propaganda  promptly  attacked  the 
agreements  as  aggressive  in  intent  and  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  But,  I  submit,  no  body  of 
men  who  have  aggression  in  mind  are  going  to  sit 
around  discussing  and  agreeing  on  the  manner  in 
which  forces  should  be  limited  or  stocks  of  arms 
controlled  and  their  manufacture  restricted.  That 
attitude  is  in  itself  incontrovertibly  defensive. 
The  motivating  purpose  is  to  arrive  at  a  defensive 
force  that  is  adequate  but  minimum.  And  this 
must  be  just  as  apparent  to  the  Communists  as 
to  anyone  else. 

The  agreements  reached  at  the  London  and 
Paris  Conferences  were,  beyond  doubt,  a  shock 
and  a  disappointment  to  the  Soviet  rulers.  One 
did  not  need  to  be  a  soothsayer  to  prophesy  that 
they  would  seek  to  delay  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
the  ratification  of  the  agreements  that  emerged 
from  those  conferences.  Soviet  propaganda  was 
stepped  up  and  became  more  shrill. 


Transparent  Soviet  Diplomacy 

Then,  10  days  ago,  the  Soviet  Government  ad- 
dressed to  23  European  countries  and  to  the  United 
States  a  note  proposing  that  a  conference  be  held 
in  Moscow,  or  Paris,  on  November  29,  little  more 
than  2  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  despatch  of  the 
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3  Ibid.,  p.  515. 

4  IMd.,  Nov.  15, 1954,  p.  719. 
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note — a  conference  to  consider  the  security  of 
Europe.  This  note  did  not  even  attempt  to  dis- 
guise its  purpose — to  delay  the  ratification  of  the 
agreements  concluded  among  the  14  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  Federal  Ke- 
public  of  Germany  in  Paris.  Indeed  it  was  almost 
frivolous  in  its  transparency.  To  anyone  who  has 
even  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  amount 
of  preparation  and  the  extent  of  the  physical 
arrangements  necessary  to  hold  a  conference  of 
this  size  and  importance,  the  date  suggested  was 
ludicrous.  Belatedly,  last  Saturday  [November 
20] ,  Mr.  Molotov  attempted  to  retrieve  this  clumsi- 
ness by  offering  to  postpone  the  date,  if  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Paris  agreements  was  similarly  post- 
poned. 

This  Soviet  proposal  is  no  novelty.  It  contains 
nothing  new  nor  any  surprises.  Last  February, 
at  the  Four  Power  Conference  in  Berlin,  I  listened 
to  Mr.  Molotov  propose  a  general  European  treaty 
on  collective  security,  to  which  all  European 
states,  "irrespective  of  their  social  systems,"  could 
become  parties.6  But  Mr.  Molotov's  proposal  of 
February  and  its  reiteration  last  week  completely 
miss  the  point.  Security  in  Europe — or  for  that 
matter  throughout  the  world — cannot  be  achieved 
by  the  exercise  Mr.  Molotov  suggests.  As  Mr. 
Dulles  was  quick  to  point  out  at  Berlin,  the  Soviets 
as  well  as  we — in  fact  60  nations — have  subscribed 
to  and  signed  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  by 
that  subscription  and  signature  renounced  the  use 
of  force  against  the  political  independence  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  other  states.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  or  lacking  in  the  wording  of  this 
great  charter.  We  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
improve  on  it  as  a  collective  nonaggression  treaty. 

The  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  world  springs  not 
from  any  lack  of  precision  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  but  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  parties 
to  it  have  not  lived  up  to  the  obligations  which, 
by  signing  it,  they  accepted.  It  is  a  lack  of  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  purposes  and  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  which  accounts 
for  the  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  world  today. 

It  is  that  record — testified  to  by  the  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  satellization  of  the  other  East- 


1  Ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  269,  and  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  401. 


ern  European  countries,  the  Berlin  blockade,  an 
culminating  in  the  cruel,  crude  aggression  agaim 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  June  1950 — which  ha 
forced  us  to  look  to  our  defenses,  rather  than  t 
place  our  trust  exclusively  in  solemn  agreement 
recorded  on  paper. 

In  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  we  have, 
think,  a  right  to  be  proud  of  what  we  have  bui 
within  the  Atlantic  Community.  Our  unity  i 
great,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow.  Our  defenst 
are  respectable,  and,  by  the  necessary  exertion: 
they  will  be  further  developed  to  the  point  whei 
a  lightning  aggression  in  Europe  need  no  longt 
be  feared  as  it  has  rightly  been  in  the  past. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  draw  together  and  assui 
our  defenses.  We  must  continue  in  our  unflaggin 
willingness  to  explore  by  peaceful  negotiation  an 
safe  and  reasonable  prospect  of  reducing  tension; 
In  Europe  the  sources  of  these  tensions  are  we 
known.  Principally  they  are  these :  first,  the  coi 
tinued  division  of  Germany;  second,  the  unjus 
retention  of  Austria  in  occupation  status  moi 
than  10  years  after  the  Soviets  agreed  that  wit 
the  war's  end  Austria  would  be  considered  a  lil 
erated  and  not  an  enemy  country;  and,  finall;, 
the  undiminished  military  establishment  of  th 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  European  sate 
lites — or  "colonies"  might  be  a  better  word. 

In  numerous  conferences — the  last  at  Berli 
early  this  year — we  have  sought  the  solution  q 
these  first  two  great  problems.  We  have  made  fa: 
and  reasonable  propositions.  We  have  demor 
strated  our  willingness  to  compromise  where  prii 
ciple  was  not  involved.  In  the  United  Nations  w 
have  patiently  searched  for  a  road  to  disarmamei 
on  which  the  Soviets  would  join  our  company. 

The  results  so  far  have  all  been  negative,  j 
may  be,  however,  that  once  the  Paris  accords  ai 
ratified  and  in  force  a  more  solid  basis  for  neg( 
tiation  will  exist.  It  would  be  folly  to  succum 
to  obvious  stratagems  designed  to  delay  tr. 
achievement  of  the  position  of  strength  which  rat 
fication  of  the  Paris  agreements  will  bring.  Bi 
thereafter  and  if  evidence  should  develop,  throug 
diplomatic  channels  which  are  always  open,  thi 
there  is  a  serious  intention  on  the  other  side  1 
reach  agreement  on  the  problems  which  lie  at  tr. 
root  of  tension  in  Europe,  then  a  new  and  moi 
hopeful  prospect  might  open  up  for  all  of  us. 
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Protocols  on  German  Occupation  and  Accession  to  NATO 
Transmitted  to  Senate1 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  White  House, 

November  15, 1951^. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  a  certified  copy  of  the  Protocol  on  the  Ter- 
mination of  the  Occupation  Eegime  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  signed  at  Paris  on  October 
23,  1954,  to  which  are  annexed  five  schedules,  and 
a  certified  copy  of  the  Protocol  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  on  the  Accession  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  also  signed  at  Paris  on 
October  23,  1954.2  I  request  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  these  two 
documents. 

In  addition,  I  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  a  number  of  related  documents.  These 
include  a  report  made  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  present  agreements ;  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Nine  Power  Conference  held  at  London,  Sep- 
tember 28-October  3, 1954,  with  annexes ; 3  3  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on 
October  22,  1954;  4  protocols  to  the  Brussels 
Treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  October  23,  1954,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  signed 
on  March  17,  1948;  a  declaration  dated  October 
23,  1954,  of  the  states  signatory  to  the  Brussels 
Treaty  inviting  Italy  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  accede  to  the  treaty ;  a  resolution  on 
the  production  and  standardization  of  armaments 
adopted  by  the  Nine  Power  Conference  at  Paris 
on  October  21,  1954 ;  the  Convention  on  the  Pres- 
ence of  Foreign  Forces  in  the  Federal  Republic 

1  Reprinted  from  S.  Exec.  L  and  M,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

*  For  texts  of  these  two  protocols  and  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal documents  signed  at  the  Paris  Conference,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  719. 

'Ibid.,  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  515. 


of  Germany,  signed  at  Paris  on  October  23, 1954; 
the  Tripartite  Agreement  on  the  Exercise  of  Re- 
tained Rights  in  Germany,  signed  at  Paris  on 
October  23,  1954;  certain  letters  relating  to  the 
termination  of  the  occupation  regime  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  dated  October  23, 1954, 
together  with  the  texts  of  letters  exchanged  in  1952 
referred  to  therein;  and  a  statement  on  Berlin 
made  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  Paris 
on  October  23,  1954. 

I  know  the  Senate  is  aware  of  the  very  great 
importance  of  these  agreements  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  agreements 
represent  the  culmination  of  a  joint  effort,  extend- 
ing over  several  years,  to  promote  closer  coopera- 
tion in  security  matters  among  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  to  find  a  way  of  associating 
the  great  potential  strength  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  with  that  of  the  free  world  in  a 
manner  which  will  ensure  freedom  and  equality 
for  the  people  of  Germany  and  at  the  same  time 
will  avoid  the  danger  of  a  revival  of  German  mili- 
tarism. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  on  several  occasions  that  the  effective- 
ness of  the  entire  Atlantic  relationship  depends 
to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives,  and  last  summer  the  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  295,  July  30, 1954)  4  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  restore  sovereignty  to  Germany  and  to  enable 
her  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  objectives  would  be  ac- 
complished through  the  treaty  constituting  the 
European  Defense  Community,  together  with  the 
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Bonn  conventions  of  May  26,  1952,5  which  were 
designed  to  terminate  the  occupation  regime  in  the 
Federal  Republic.  But  the  treaty  constituting  the 
European  Defense  Community  failed  of  ratifica- 
tion, and  the  conventions,  being  dependent  on  the 
treaty,  could  not  be  brought  into  effect.  Accord- 
ingly, it  became  necessary  to  devise  a  set  of  alter- 
native arrangements  by  which  the  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Community  might  pursue  their 
common  security  objectives,  and  these  new  ar- 
rangements are  embodied  in  the  present  agree- 
ments. 

In  accordance  with  these  arrangements,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  will  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and,  along  with  Italy,  to  the 
Brussels  Treaty.  Furthermore,  important  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  military  arrangements  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  in 
the  basic  nature  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  to  which 
Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are  already  parties. 
These  changes  will  have  the  effect,  not  only  of 
placing  certain  agreed  controls  on  European  ar- 
maments, but  also  of  strengthening  and  reinforc- 
ing both  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  the  new  Brussels  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Western  European  Union. 

In  NATO,  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe,  will  be  strengthened  in  the 
fields  of  assignment  and  deployment  of  forces, 
inspection,  and  logistical  organization.  In  addi- 
tion, the  principle  of  integration  of  units  may  be 
carried  to  lower  echelons  than  is  now  the  case. 
These  measures  are  desirable  in  their  own  right 
because  they  increase  the  general  effectiveness  of 
NATO  forces.  At  the  same  time,  they  create  a 
degree  of  mutual  interdependence  among  national 
forces  assigned  to  NATO  that  will  effectively  limit 
the  ability  of  any  one  nation  to  take  independent 
military  action  within  SACEUR's  area  of  com- 
mand. 

The  Brussels  Treaty  is  modified  so  as  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Council  for  Western  European  Union, 
and  promotion  of  European  integration  becomes  a 
new  purpose  of  the  treaty.  The  Council  is  given 
important  powers  in  the  fields  of  controlling 
forces  and  armaments.  The  continental  forces  of 
the  Brussels  Treaty  countries  are  set  at  specified 


limits,  conforming,  for  those  countries  whicl 
would  have  been  members  of  the  European  De 
fense  Community,  to  the  limits  set  by  the  EDC 
Treaty.  These  limits  cannot  be  changed  excep 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Council.  In  ad 
dition,  the  United  Kingdom  has  agreed  that  i 
will  continue  to  maintain  on  the  mainland  o 
Europe  forces  of  the  level  presently  committee 
there.  Further  safeguards  are  provided  in  th« 
armaments  field.  The  Federal  Republic  has  re 
nounced  the  right  to  manufacture  atomic  an( 
certain  other  weapons.  Major  types  of  conven 
tional  weapons  will  be  subject  to  control.  At 
Agency  for  Control  of  Armaments  is  to  be  set  u] 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  arms  limita 
tions. 

It  has  also  been  agreed  that  the  occupation  re 
gime  must  be  brought  to  an  end  and  the  Federa 
Republic  will  assume  the  full  authority  of  a  sov 
ereign  state  in  its  external  and  internal  affairs 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  the  Protocol  on  th 
Termination  of  the  Occupation  Regime  in  the  Fed 
eral  Republic  of  Germany,  which  amends  the  coni 
ventions  which  were  placed  before  the  Senate  ii 
1952  and  brings  them  into  effect  as  amended.  Th< 
amendments  are  designed  principally  to  bring  th< 
Bonn  conventions  into  harmony  with  the  new  ar 
rangements  for  a  German  defense  contribution  anc 
with  German  membership  in  the  North  Atlanta 
Treaty  Organization.6  The  greater  part  of  thi 
conventions  has  been  left  unchanged.  They  wil| 
provide,  as  before,  for  the  revocation  of  the  occu 
pation  statute,  the  abolition  of  the  Allied  Higl 
Commission,  and  the  settlement  of  numerous  prob 
lems  arising  out  of  the  war  and  the  occupation 
The  convention  regulating  the  status  of  Alliec 
forces  in  Germany  will  continue  until  it  is  re 
placed  by  new  arrangements  based  on  the  NATC 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  supplemented  by  sucl 
provisions  as  are  necessary  in  view  of  the  specia 
conditions  with  regard  to  forces  stationed  in  th< 
Federal  Republic.  New  arrangements  will  alsc 
eventually  have  to  be  concluded  on  the  support  oj 
foreign  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Of  th( 
special  rights  retained  by  the  United  States,  tht 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  in  the  original  con- 
ventions, those  relating  to  Berlin  and  to  Germany 


6  For  a  summary  of  the  Bonn  conventions,  see  ibid.,  June 
9, 1952,  p.  888 ;  for  texts  of  the  conventions  and  of  the  Edc 
treaty,  see  S.  Exec.  Q  and  R,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


6  For  the  complete  text  of  the  Protocol  on  the  Termina 
tion  of  the  Occupation,  including  the  five  amending  sched 
ules,  see  London  and  Paris  Agreements,  Department  ol 
State  publication  5659,  p.  63. 
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as  a  whole  will  be  kept  on  the  same  terms  as  be- 
fore, and  the  right  to  station  forces  in  Germany 
will,  after  German  admission  to  NATO,  be  exer- 
cised with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Government 
insofar  as  the  Federal  territory  is  concerned. 

Of  the  four  conventions  which  are  to  be 
amended  by  the  protocol  and  placed  in  effect  as 
amended,  only  one  (the  Convention  on  Relations 
between  the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany)  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  The  other 
conventions  were  in  the  nature  of  implementing 
administrative  agreements,  for  which  the  Senate 
recognized  that  formal  approval  was  unnecessary 
and,  furthermore,  was  undesirable,  inasmuch  as 
they  might  require  technical  revision  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  changing  conditions.  Approval  of 
the  Protocol  on  the  Termination  of  the  Occupa- 
tion Regime  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
will  not  change  the  nature  of  those  related  conven- 
tions. 

While  the  arrangements  embodied  in  these 
agreements  are  complex,  their  purposes  are  simple. 
The  Federal  Republic  is  placed  on  a  basis  of  full 
equality  with  other  states.  The  military  strength 
of  the  Federal  Republic  will  be  combined  with  that 
of  the  other  countries  in  the  Atlantic  community 
in  such  a  way  that  the  development  and  use  of 
the  German  military  contribution  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  need.  The  Federal 
Republic  will  be  fully  associated  with  the  Atlantic 
community  through  membership  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  and  with  the  Euro- 
pean community  through  membership  in  the  West- 
ern European  Union  established  under  the  Brus- 
sels Treaty.  Both  of  these  organizations  will  be 
strengthened  internally.  The  procedures  and  in- 
stitutions which  are  the  subject  of  these  agree- 
ments make  it  inevitable  that  the  states  involved 
will  act  closely  together  in  the  matters  most  im- 
portant to  their  security.  This  concert  of  action 
will,  I  am  convinced,  foster  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  desire  for  continuing  association  which 
have  been  evident  in  the  free  nations  and  which 
are  essential  for  their  future  safety  and  welfare. 

One  of  the  principal  specific  consequences  of  the 
new  arrangements  will  be  the  addition  of  a  sub- 
stantial increment  of  German  resources  to  the 
Atlantic  defense  system.  At  the  same  time,  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  agreements 
are  founded  upon  the  profound  yearning  for  peace 


which  is  shared  by  all  the  Atlantic  peoples.  The 
agreements  endanger  no  nation.  On  the  contrary, 
they  represent  one  of  history's  first  great  practical 
experiments  in  the  international  control  of  arma- 
ments. Moreover,  their  fundamental  significance 
goes  far  beyond  the  combining  of  strength  to  deter 
aggression.  Ultimately,  we  hope  that  they  will 
produce  a  new  understanding  among  the  free 
peoples  of  Europe  and  a  new  spirit  of  friendship 
which  will  inspire  greater  cooperation  in  many 
fields  of  human  activity. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  signify  its  approval  of  this 
great  endeavor  by  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  protocols  on  the  admission  of  the 
Federal  Republic  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  on  the  termination  of  the  occu- 
pation regime.  I  hope  these  instruments  may  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  Senate  to  act 
promptly  on  these  matters  when  it  meets  for  its 
new  session  in  January. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


SECRETARY  DULLES'  REPORT 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  12, 195b. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  a  view 
to  transmission  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  thereof,  (1)  a  Protocol 
on  the  Termination  of  the  Occupation  Regime  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  signed  at  Paris 
on  October  23,  1954,  to  which  are  annexed  five 
schedules;  and  (2)  a  Protocol  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  providing  for  the  Accession  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  signed  at  Paris  on 
October  23,  1954. 

II 

The  protocols  above  referred  to  are  a  part  of  a 
series  of  interconnecting  arrangements  designed 
to  solidify  the  security  structure  of  Western 
Europe.  Because  of  such  interdependence,  I  also 
submit  herewith  the  other  arrangements,  al- 
though they  do  not  themselves  require  Senate 
action.  I  recommend  that  these  documents,  which 
are  listed  in  the  annexed  schedule,  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  information. 
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Ill 

The  foregoing  arrangements,  when  they  become 
operative,  will,  in  combination,  establish  basically 
new  conditions  in  Western  Europe.  They  will 
realize  a  result  for  which  the  United  States  has 
long  hoped. 

The  two  world  wars  of  this  century  have  made 
it  evident  that  western  civilization,  with  its  dedi- 
cation to  human  liberty,  cannot  survive  if  the 
members  of  the  western  world  continue  to  make 
war  on  each  other.  Already  they  have  so  expended 
their  blood  and  treasure  in  fighting  that  they  have 
gravely  depleted  their  strength,  and  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves  the  moral  condemnation 
of  all  humanity  because  of  their  failure  to  estab- 
lish, even  as  between  themselves,  a  peaceful  order. 

Realization  of  the  foregoing  brought  the  West- 
ern European  nations  to  seek  such  a  measure  of 
unification,  particularly  in  terms  of  military 
establishments,  as  would  make  it  hereafter  both 
militarily  impractical  and  politically  unlikely  that 
their  military  forces  would  be  used  against  each 
other,  or  indeed  against  anyone  else  for  other  than 
clearly  defensive  purposes. 

The  need  for  this  coincides  with  new  dangers 
born  out  of  the  expansionist  policies  of  Soviet 
Russia,  inspired  by  the  worldwide  ambitions  of 
Soviet  communism  and  backed  by  a  vast  Red  mili- 
tary establishment.  This  creates  for  Western 
Europe  a  threat  which  can  only  be  effectively 
deterred  by  the  achievement  of  a  large  degree  of 
practical  unity  among  the  European  nations  them- 
selves, including  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and,  we  hope,  a  unified  Germany. 

It  was  originally  sought  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives by  the  establishment  of  a  European  Defense 
Community,  consisting  of  six  continental  coun- 
tries— Belgium,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. They  would  have  created  an  international 
organization  having  supranational  powers  in  de- 
fense matters.  This  would  have  constituted  a  hard 
and  dependable  core  at  the  critical  center  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

This  plan  had  been  proposed  on  October  24, 
1950,  by  Mr.  Pleven,  the  then  French  Minister  of 
Defense.  After  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  nego- 
tiation, it  was  embodied  in  two  interconnected 
treaties — the  Bonn  Convention  on  Relations  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  May  26, 1952, 


designed  to  restore  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public, and  the  Paris  Treaty  of  May  27,  1952, 
designed  to  establish  the  European  Defense 
Community. 

The  Bonn  convention  was  signed  by  the  United 
States,  and  on  July  1,  1952,  the  United  States 
Senate  advised  and  consented  to  its  ratification. 
The  Senate  at  the  same  time  consented  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area  to 
include  that  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity, the  significant  addition  being  Western 
Germany.  However,  the  Bonn  convention  and 
the  related  Paris  Treaty  never  became  effective 
because  they  were  not  ratified  by  all  the  signatories. 

This  failure  to  realize  the  European  Defense 
Community  and  to  restore  sovereignty  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  created  a  highly 
dangerous  situation.  It  seemed  that  Europe  might 
be  doomed  to  continue  divisions  which  would  be 
disastrous  both  because  such  divisions  would  per- 
petuate the  cycle  of  recurrent  war  as  between  the 
Western  European  countries  themselves,  and  be- 
cause a  divided  Europe  would  automatically  be 
dominated  by  Soviet  despotic  power. 

IV 

I  desire  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  action  which 
the  United  States  Senate  took  on  July  30,  1954. 
It  was  then  predictable  that  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  might  fail  to  ratify  the  Bonn  and 
Paris  Treaties,  above  referred  to,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  that  failure  could  measurably  be  fore- 
seen. In  anticipation  of  that  situation  there 
occurred  consultations  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Senate,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  0,  adopted  a  resolution  which  asked 
you  in  your  discretion  and  within  the  limits  of 
your  constitutional  powers  to  seek — 

to  restore  sovereignty  to  Germany  and  to  enable  her  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

This  act  of  cooperation  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate,  and  the  unanimous  bipartisan  ac-  . 
tion  of  the  Senate  itself,  had  a  steadying  and  sober- 
ing effect  at  a  time  when  there  was  much  confu- 
sion and  division  of  counsel.  The  Senate  action 
enabled  me,  as  your  representative,  to  speak  with 
authority  in  the  subsequent  negotiations  which  I 
conducted  on  your  behalf. 

The  forward-looking  "advice"  thus  given  by  the 
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Senate  in  pursuance  of  its  constitutional  preroga- 
tive has  in  fact  been  successfully  transmuted  into 
Executive  action.  The  first  protocol  referred  to 
in  I  above  will  "restore  sovereignty  to  Germany" 
and  the  second  protocol  referred  to  in  I  above  will 
"enable  her  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security." 


The  Protocol  on  the  Termination  of  the  Occu- 
pation Regime  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many is  not  linked  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
arrangements  for  a  German  defense  contribution, 
as  was  the  case  of  the  original  Convention  on  Re- 
lations with  the  Federal  Republic.  It  could  come 
into  force  before  it  becomes  possible  to  bring  the 
arrangements  for  the  German  defense  contribution 
into  force.  If  there  is  an  intervening  period, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  will  retain  their  existing  powers  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  and  demilitarization  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic.  These  powers  will  be  exercised 
through  a  Joint  Commission,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  powers  and  the  Federal 
Republic,  who  will  function  by  majority  vote. 
These  arrangements  will  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of 
1954  in  light  of  the  situation  then  existing  with 
regard  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the  protocol  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  four  Governments  will  review 
the  exercise  of  the  controls  with  a  view  to  permit- 
ting preparation  by  the  Federal  Republic  for  its 
future  defense  contribution. 

In  addition  to  the  differences  above  mentioned, 
several  changes  of  substance  have  been  made  in  the 
Convention  on  Relations  with  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic, as  concluded  in  1952.  However,  these  changes 
neither  increase  the  obligations  of  nor  diminish 
the  benefits  to  the  United  States  as  against  those 
reflected  in  the  Bonn  convention  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  July  1,  1952.  The 
changes,  which  are  significant  primarily  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  In  article  2  of  the  convention  as  originally 
concluded,  the  three  powers  retained  their  rights 
relating  to  the  stationing  of  armed  forces  in  Ger- 
many and  the  protection  of  their  security,  to  Ber- 
lin, and  to  Germany  as  a  whole,  including  the 
unification  of  Germany  and  a  peace  settlement. 
These  powers  were  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  special 
use,  related  to  the  Soviet  position  in  Eastern  Ger- 


many, and  were  not  intended  for  exercise  in  ordi- 
nary German  affairs,  either  domestic  or  foreign. 
It  seemed  preferable,  therefore,  that  insofar  as  the 
territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  was  concerned, 
the  arrangements  for  the  stationing  of  foreign 
forces  should  be  put  on  a  contractual  basis.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  after 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
German  defense  contribution  will  be  governed  by  a 
separate  convention  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
Federal  Republic  agrees  to  the  stationing  of  forces 
of  the  same  nationality  and  effective  strength  as 
may  be  stationed  in  the  Federal  Republic  at  that 
time.  Any  increase  in  the  effective  strength  of 
these  forces  may  be  made  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  German  representatives  recognized  that  the 
three  powers  should  preserve  their  rights  to  protect 
the  security  of  forces  stationed  in  the  Federal 
Republic  until  the  Federal  Government  itself  were 
able  to  take  the  necessary  measures.  This  depends 
on  the  Federal  Government  obtaining  new  legis- 
lative powers.  The  termination  of  the  general 
right  of  the  three  powers  in  this  field  will  not 
affect  the  right  of  a  military  commander,  if  his 
forces  are  imminently  menaced,  to  take  such  im- 
mediate action  (including  the  use  of  armed  force) 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  their  protection  and  as 
is  requisite  to  remove  the  danger. 

(2)  A  second  change  in  the  Convention  on  Rela- 
tions relates  to  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  to  be  es- 
tablished for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  be- 
tween any  one  of  the  three  powers  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  the  Charter  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal  as  originally  concluded,  the  Tri- 
bunal was  given  power  to  take  action  directly  on 
legislative  and  administrative  measures  or  ju- 
dicial decisions  applicable  within  the  Federal  Re- 
public. These  powers,  which  are  not  normal  to 
a  body  created  to  arbitrate  disputes  between 
sovereign  states,  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
charter. 

(3)  A  third  change  in  the  Convention  on  Re- 
lations relates  to  the  situation  which  will  arise  on 
the  reunification  of  Germany.  The  Convention  on 
Relations  as  concluded  in  1952  provided  for  its 
review  in  the  event  of  reunification  (art.  10). 
The  new  protocol  provides  for  review  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  related  conventions  not  only  in  the 
event  of  actual  reunification  of  Germany,  but  also 
in  case  an  international  understanding  is  reached 
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with  the  participation  and  consent  of  the  four 
Governments  parties  to  the  conventions  on  steps 
toward  bringing  about  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many. The  Convention  on  the  Presence  of  For- 
eign Forces  in  Germany  will  also  be  subject  to  re- 
view in  these  circumstances.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  agreement  by  all  the  signatory  governments  to 
any  changes  made  in  the  conventions. 

(4)  Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  related 
conventions.  These  changes  for  the  most  part  in- 
volve bringing  the  conventions  up  to  date  by  elim- 
inating clauses  referring  to  the  EDC  Treaty,  by 
taking  into  account  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  con- 
ventions were  concluded,  and  by  taking  into  ac- 
count progress  made  toward  the  completion  of 
certain  Allied  programs  in  Germany.  They  also 
alter  certain  clauses  in  the  conventions  which  were 
not  felt  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  status  of  equality 
being  accorded  the  Federal  Republic.  Finally,  the 
arrangements  for  the  financial  support  of  foreign 
forces  stationed  in  Germany  have  been  brought 
into  harmony  with  more  recent  agreements  with 
the  Federal  Republic  in  this  field. 

The  related  conventions  were  executive  agree- 
ments implementing  the  Convention  on  Relations. 
For  these,  Senate  action  was  unnecessary  and,  fur- 
thermore, recognized  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  be  undesirable,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
foreseen  that  they  might  require  technical  revi- 
sion from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions. The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  16,  82d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.),  stated: 

Some  of  the  technical  provisions  in  the  [related]  con- 
ventions are  temporary  in  nature  and  as  the  situation 
in  Germany  changes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  modi- 
fications in  them  from  time  to  time.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  seem  impractical  to  require  resubmis- 
sion of  the  conventions  to  the  Senate  before  each  such 
modification  could  go  into  effect. 

The  ratification  of  the  Protocol  on  the  Termina- 
tion of  the  Occupation  Regime  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  will  not  change  the  nature  of 
those  related  conventions. 

VI 

The  arrangements  for  the  termination  of  the 
occupation  regime  in  the  Federal  Republic  do  not 
affect  the  status  of  Berlin.  In  a  declaration  made 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  at  the  London  Nine 
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Power  Conference  of  September  28-October  3. 
1954,  they  reaffirmed  the  declaration  made  by  them 
in  Paris  on  May  27, 1952,  that  they  would  maintain 
armed  forces  in  Berlin  as  long  as  their  responsi- 
bilities required  and  that  they  would  treat  any 
attack  against  Berlin  from  any  quarter  as  an  at- 
tack upon  their  forces  and  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion, the  three  powers  issued  a  statement  in  Paris 
on  October  23,  1954,  in  which  they  affirmed  their 
determination  to  insure  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  self-government  in  Berlin  compatible) 
with  Berlin's  special  situation  and  stated  that  they) 
had  instructed  their  representatives  in  Berlin  tc 
consult  with  the  German  authorities  in  the  cityj 
with  a  view  to  implementing  these  principled 
jointly  and  to  the  fullest  degree  possible. 

VII 

The  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Pro- 
viding for  the  Accession  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  referred  to  in  I  above,  has  no  precise 
counterpart  in  the  documents  which  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  in  1952,  although,  as  mentioned; 
there  was  then  a  protocol,  approved  by  the  Senate! 
which  extended  the  treaty  area  to  include  that  of 
the  EDC.  It  was,  however,  not  then  contemplated 
that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  would  itself 
become  a  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Thej 
German  defense  contribution  would  have  beer 
made  solely  through  the  European  Defense  Com 
munity.  Under  the  arrangements  now  contem 
plated,  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Republic  o: 
Germany  should  become  a  party  to  the  North  At 
lantic  Treaty  and  participate  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  A  protocol  td 
that  effect  was  signed  in  Paris  on  October  23, 1954 
by  the  representatives  of  the  14  nations  now  parties 
to  that  treaty,  and  is  one  of  the  two  documents 
referred  to  in  section  I  hereof  which  it  is  recom 
mended  should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  foi 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  The  protoco 
is  framed  so  that  its  entry  into  force  is  tied  tc 
that  of  the  other  arrangements  relating  to  Ger 
man  participation  in  the  common  defense. 

VIII 

One  of  the  documents  above  referred  to  in  sec 
tion  II  hereof,  is  a  resolution  concerning  th 
powers  of  the  supreme  allied  commander,  Europi 
(SACEUR)  approved  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  on  October  22,  1954.    The  general  effec 
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of  this  resolution  is  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
SACEUR  over  the  forces  under  his  authority. 
One  result  of  these  changes  will  be  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  NATO  forces  in  Europe, 
with  consequent  benefits  to  the  entire  NATO  ef- 
fort. Increasing  the  authority  of  SACEUR  will 
also  mean  that  the  national  forces  assigned  to 
SACEUR  will  become  integrated  and  interde- 
pendent to  an  extent  that  will  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility of  individual  nations  exercising  an  inde- 
pendent military  initiative  in  Europe. 

IX 

Another  of  the  resolutions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  suggested  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  information  is  that  of  October  22,  1954, 
which  took  note  of  an  exchange  of  declarations 
between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  on  October  3, 1954,  in  Lon- 
don and  associated  all  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  with  the  tripartite  declaration  issued 
by  the  three  Governments  last  named. 

In  its  declaration,  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  declares  that  it  has  agreed  to  con- 
duct its  policy  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  accepts 
the  obligations  set  forth  in  article  2  of  the  charter. 
The  Federal  Republic  also  declares  that,  upon  its 
accession  to  the  North  Atlantic  and  Brussels 
Treaties,  it  will  refrain  from  any  action  incon- 
sistent with  the  strictly  defensive  character  of  the 
treaties.  In  particular  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public undertakes  never  to  have  recourse  to  force 
to  achieve  the  reunification  of  Germany  or  the 
modification  of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic. 

In  the  tripartite  declaration,  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
respond  appropriately  to  this  declaration,  reaffirm- 
ing in  relation  to  this  situation  the  principles  of 
article  2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
condemning  the  use  of  force  as  between  nations. 


A  major  element  in  the  new  arrangements  signed 
at  Paris  on  October  23, 1954,  are  the  four  pi'otocols 
designed  to  modify  the  Brussels  Treaty.  This 
treaty,  signed  on  March  17,  1948,  by  France,  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  the  first  major  step  toward 


the  military  integration  of  postwar  Europe,  ante- 
dating the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  by  more  than  a 
year.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  all 
countries  were  pledged  to  give  full  and  immediate 
military  assistance  to  any  party  against  which 
aggression  might  occur.  The  treaty  also  provided 
for  consultative  machinery  for  the  development 
of  common  defense  plans.  With  the  advent  and 
growth  of  NATO,  the  organizational  machinery 
under  the  Brussels  Treaty  became  relatively  in- 
active, but  the  treaty  remained  in  full  force  and 
has  now  afforded  a  basis  for  realizing  certain  major 
political  and  security  objectives. 

The  first  of  the  protocols  will  bring  about  several 
important  changes  in  the  Brussels  Treaty.  First, 
it  provides  for  the  accession  of  Germany  and  Italy 
to  the  Brussels  Treaty  so  that  the  membership  will 
correspond  to  that  of  the  proposed  European  De- 
fense Community,  plus  the  United  Kingdom. 
Second,  the  Consultative  Council  of  the  Brussels 
Treaty  will  be  transformed  into  a  new  "Council 
of  Western  European  Union"  for  the  purposes  of 
strengthening  peace  and  security  and  promoting 
unity  and  encouraging  the  progressive  integration 
of  Western  Europe  and  closer  cooperation  between 
them  and  with  other  European  organizations. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  votes  by  two-thirds 
majority  or  simple  majority  on  specific  questions. 
Provision  is  made  for  close  cooperation  between 
the  Brussels  Treaty  Organization  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  There  is  a  clause 
stating  the  undesirability  of  duplicating  the  work 
of  the  military  staffs  of  NATO  and  stipulating 
that  the  Council  and  its  Agency  for  the  Control 
of  Armaments  will  rely  on  the  military  authorities 
of  NATO  for  information  and  advice  on  military 
matters. 

The  second  protocol  is  concerned  with  the  size 
of  the  forces  of  Western  European  Union.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  total  strength  and  number  of  for- 
mations of  the  land  and  air  forces  of  Belgium, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands  placed  under  SACEUR  shall 
not  exceed  those  laid  down  in  the  special  agree- 
ment annexed  to  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity Treaty.  The  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom 
under  SACEUR  shall  not  exceed  those  presently 
under  SACEUR  command,  and  Luxembourg's 
forces  shall  be  set  at  one  regimental  combat  team. 
Naval  forces  are  to  be  set  by  the  NATO  annual 
review  process.    Any  increase  in  the  agreed  maxi- 
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mum  forces  will  be  subject  to  the  unanimous 
approval  of  all  parties  to  the  Brussels  Treaty. 

An  important  feature  of  this  protocol  is  the  com- 
mitment by  the  United  Kingdom  to  maintain  on 
the  mainland  of  Europe  the  effective  strength  of 
the  United  Kingdom  forces  now  assigned  to 
SACEUR,  i.  e.,  four  divisions  and  the  Second 
Tactical  Air  Force  or  such  other  forces  as 
SACEUR  regards  as  having  equivalent  fighting 
capacity.  The  United  Kingdom  undertakes  not 
to  withdraw  these  forces  against  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers.  The 
protocol  provides  that  this  undertaking  does  not 
bind  the  United  Kingdom  in  case  of  an  acute  over- 
seas emergency.  It  further  provides  that  if  main- 
tenance of  forces  on  the  Continent  at  any  time 
places  too  great  a  strain  on  the  external  finances 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  invite  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  to  review  the  financial  conditions  under 
which  the  United  Kingdom  forces  are  maintained. 

This  commitment  is  in  addition  to  the  commit- 
ment implicit  in  the  United  Kingdom's  member- 
ship in  the  new  Council  of  Western  European 
Union. 

The  third  protocol  relates  to  the  control  of  arma- 
ments. It  is  concerned  both  with  armaments 
which  are  not  to  be  manufactured  in  the  Federal 
Republic  and  those  which  are  to  be  controlled 
within  the  Brussels  Treaty  countries  on  the  main- 
land. The  prohibited  arms,  which  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  has  renounced  the  right  to 
produce,  are  atomic,  biological,  and  chemical  weap- 
ons and  guided  missiles,  larger  naval  vessels,  and 
strategic  bombing  aircraft.  Unanimous  vote  of 
the  Council  of  Western  European  Union  is  re- 
quired to  give  Germany  the  right  to  produce 
atomic,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Council  can  give  Germany 
the  right  to  produce  guided  missiles,  larger  naval 
vessels,  and  strategic  aircraft,  provided  that 
SACEUR  recommends  that  Germany  be  given 
this  right. 

The  armaments  subject  to  control  throughout 
the  territory  of  the  six  Continental  countries  in- 
clude both  the  weapons  which  are  prohibited  and 
a  number  of  other  major  weapons.  These  include 
mines,  tanks,  large  artillery  and  ammunition 
therefor,  aircraft  bombs  and  most  types  of  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

A  fourth  protocol  creates  an  Agency  for  the 


Control  of  Armaments.  With  respect  to  con- 
trolled items,  the  Agency  is  to  exercise  its  control 
over  stocks  of  armaments  rather  than  over  pro- 
duction. It  will  also  ensure  that  prohibited  items 
are  not  produced  in  Germany. 

The  United  States  will  give  the  Council  of 
Western  European  Union  information  with  re- 
spect to  military  aid  to  be  furnished  to  the  forces 
of  the  Brussels  Treaty  countries  on  the  mainland 
of  Europe.  This  information  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  Agency  for  Armaments  Control  by  the 
Council.  The  United  States  retains  full  authority 
to  determine  the  allocation  of  United  States  mili- 
tary assistance. 

The  Agency  does  not  have  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  production  and  procurement  of  ar- 
maments or  with  the  allocation  of  military  equip- 
ment. However,  the  Brussels  Treaty  countries  did 
agree  in  a  resolution  approved  at  Paris  October 
21,  1954,  that  they  would  convene  a  Working 
Group  in  Paris  January  17,  1955,  to  consider  pro- 
posals for  development  of  rationalized  production 
programs. 

XI 

The  arrangements  which  I  have  discussed  im- 
pose no  treaty  engagements  and  obligations  upon 
the  United  States  other  than  those  incident  to 
restoring  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
sovereign  powers  which  the  Allies  had  assumed 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Nazi  Government ;  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  Federal  Republic  as  a  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Nevertheless,  the 
prospective  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  whole  arrangement  is  a  matter  of  profound, 
even  decisive,  significance. 

In  this  connection,  I  made  a  statement  at  the 
London  Conference  at  its  meeting  of  September 
29,  1954,  the  full  text  of  which  is  reproduced  in 
an  annex  to  the  final  act  of  the  London  Conference, 
transmitted  herewith.  By  that  statement  I  sought 
to  make  clear  the  desire  of  our  Nation  to  encourage 
and  support  measures  which  unify  and  strengthen 
Western  Europe,  whereas  we  would  be  disposed, 
to  draw  away  from  a  Europe  which  persisted  in 
divisions  and  weakness.  In  this  connection  I  said 
that  if  new  arrangements  were  made  by  the  West- 
ern European  countries,  which,  in  replacement  of 
the  European  Defense  Community,  provided  unity 
and  strength,  so  that  the  hopes  which  we  had 
placed  in  EDC  could  reasonably  be  transferred 
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to  these  new  arrangements,  then  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  you  should  make 
a  declaration  of  policy  comparable  to  that  which 
you  offered,  after  consultation  with  congressional 
leaders,  in  connection  with  the  prospective  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community  Treaty,  including  an 
expression  of  intention  by  the  United  States — 

to  maintain  in  Europe  such  elements  of  its  armed  forces 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  contribute  our  fair 
share  of  what  is  needed  for  the  common  defense  of  this 
North  Atlantic  area  while  the  threat  to  that  area  exists. 

I  was  careful  to  point  out  that  such  a  declaration 
would  constitute  no  more  than  a  policy  declara- 
tion and  that  it  would  not  be  a  legally  binding 
commitment.     I  pointed  out: 

under  our  constitutional  system,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and,  as  such,  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine their  disposition.  One  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  constitutionally  able  to  bind  his  successor  in  this 
matter.  Each  President  of  the  United  States  comes  into 
office  enjoying  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  he  thinks  best  serves  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  advice  he  gets 
from  his  military  advisers. 

I  nevertheless  pointed  out  that  basic  and  funda- 
mental policies  were,  as  a  practical  matter,  not 
likely  to  be  altered  and  that  our  policy  to  cooperate 
with  a  "Western  Europe  which  was  itself  acting 
effectively  to  make  itself  united  and  strong  was, 
I  felt,  basic  and  fundamental  United  States  policy, 
as  both  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  had  clearly 
made  manifest. 

In  pursuance  of  the  statement  which  I  made  in 
London,  I  expect,  Mr.  President,  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  you  as  thus  indicated,  if  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  entered  into  at  Paris  have  been, 
or  appear  likely  to  be,  realized.  I  understand 
that  you  would  be  disposed  to  act  favorably  on 
such  a  recommendation. 

XII 

It  is  evident  that  the  foregoing  agreements,  if 
they  come  into  force  and  are  implemented,  will 
have  far  reaching  and  benign  consequences. 

They  will  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  a  position  of 
equality  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 

They  will  increase  substantially  the  defensive 
potential  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

At  the  same  time,  they  will  afford  protection 
against  excessive  militarism  as  a  tool  of  aggressive 


nationalism.     This  protection  will  go  not  only  to 
the  members  of  the  Atlantic  alliance,  but  to  all. 

They  will  offer  strong  assurances  against  a  re- 
newal of  fratricidal  strife  among  the  free  nations 
of  Europe  and  will  afford  a  framework  of  practi- 
cal cooperation  which  should  encourage  further 
advances  toward  political  and  economic  unity 
among  the  Western  European  states. 

Because  of  the  importance  to  this  Nation  of 
achieving  these  results,  I  recommend,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you  request  early  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  this  matter,  and,  in  particular,  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  the 
two  documents  of  treaty  status  which  the  United 
States  has  signed,  namely,  the  protocol  which  will 
restore  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  protocol  which  will  admit  the 
Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

SCHEDULE 

(1)  The  Final  Act  of  the  Nine  Power  Confer- 
ence held  at  London,  September  28-October  3, 
1954,  with  annexes;  (2)  three  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  October  22, 1954 ; 
(3)  four  protocols  to  the  Brussels  Treaty  of  March 
17,  1948,  signed  at  Paris  on  October  23,  1954,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  treaty  itself;  (4)  a  decla- 
ration dated  October  23,  1954,  of  the  states 
signatory  to  the  Brussels  Treaty  inviting  Italy  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  accede  to  the 
treaty;  (5)  a  resolution  on  the  production  and 
standardization  of  armaments  adopted  by  the  Nine 
Power  Conference  at  Paris  on  October  21,  1954; 
(6)  the  Convention  on  the  Presence  of  Foreign 
Forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  signed 
at  Paris  on  October  23,  1954;  (7)  the  Tripartite 
Agreement  on  the  Exercise  of  Retained  Rights  in 
Germany,  signed  at  Paris  on  October  23,  1954; 
(8)  certain  letters  relating  to  the  termination  of 
the  occupation  regime  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  dated  October  23,  1954,  together  with 
the  texts  of  letters  exchanged  in  1952  referred  to 
therein;  and  (9)  a  statement  on  Berlin  made  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  Paris  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1954. 

An  agreement  on  the  Saar  was  also  signed  at 
Paris  by  the  French  Republic  and  the  Federal 
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Kepublic  of  Germany  on  October  23, 1954.  When 
an  authentic  English  translation  of  this  agreement 
is  obtained,  it  will  be  made  available  to  the  Senate 
for  its  information. 


U.S.  Protests  Sentencing  of 
Americans  by  Chinese  Communists 

INSTRUCTION  TO  CONSUL  AT  GENEVA' 

Press  release  666  dated  November  23 

The  American  Consul  General  at  Geneva  is 
being  instructed  to  make  the  strongest  possible 
protest  to  the  Chinese  Communists  through  the 
channels  established  there  for  exchange  of  infor- 
mation on  Americans  in  China  regarding  the  sen- 
tencing of  11  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  and  2 
American  civilians  to  prison  sentences  ranging 
from  4  years  to  life  for  alleged  espionage. 

The  American  Consul  General  is  being  in- 
structed to  emphatically  protest  the  imposition  of 
jail  sentences  upon  the  11  Air  Force  personnel 
ranging  from  4  to  10  years  on  trumped-up  charges 
of  being  espionage  agents  The  American  Consul 
General  is  being  instructed  to  point  out  that  these 
men,  despite  the  terms  of  the  Korean  truce,  have 
already  been  held  in  Chinese  Communist  custody 
for  almost  2  years,  despite  our  repeated  represen- 
tations for  their  release. 

He  is  being  instructed  to  protest  the  sentencing 
of  the  two  civilians  to  life  and  20  years,  respec- 
tively, on  similar  trumped-up  charges  as  a  most 
flagrant  violation  of  justice.  These  men,  John 
Thomas  Downey  and  Richard  George  Fecteau, 
were  civilian  personnel  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  Japan.  They  were  believed  to 
have  been  lost  on  a  flight  from  Korea  to  Japan  in 
November  1952. 

How  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  is  unknown  to  the  United  States 
but  the  fact  of  their  detention  was  obviously  known 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  and  was  deliberately 


1  Consul  Franklin  C.  Gowen  on  Nov.  24  requested  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Acting  Chinese  Communist  Consul  General  at 
Geneva,  Shen  Ping.  The  latter  did  not  consent  until  after 
the  Peiping  regime  had  rejected  the  U.S.  note  of  protest  of 
Nov.  26.  The  meeting  took  place  on  Nov.  29,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Gowen  carried  out  this  instruction. 
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concealed  by  them  when  the  possible  repatriation 
of  Americans  was  discussed  at  Geneva  in  June  of 
this  year.  The  American  Consul  General  is  being 
instructed  to  point  out  in  the  most  vigorous  terms 
that  despite  these  previous  discussions  the  Peiping 
broadcast  of  today  is  the  first  word  we  have  had 
that  they  are  held  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  effect  the  release  of  these  men  who 
have  been  unjustly  "sentenced"  to  further  periods 
of  imprisonment. 

The  continued  wrongful  detention  of  these 
American  citizens  furnishes  further  proof  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime's  disregard  for  ac- 
cepted practices  of  international  conduct. 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  26 

Press  release  673  dated  November  26 

The  United  States  on  November  26  delivered 
through  the  Foreign  Office  at  London  the  follow- 
ing note  to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime's  charge 
d'affaires  there,  and  also  requested  that  the  note  be 
delivered  directly  to  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime through  the  British  charge  d'affaires  at 
Peiping. 

On  the  same  date  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  transmitted 
a  copy  of  the  note  to  the  Secretary-General  with 
the  request  that  it  be  circulated  to  U.N.  members. 

The  United  States  Government  vigorously  pro- 
tests the  wrongful  action  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist authorities  in  sentencing  on  November  23rd 
eleven  members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
and  two  American  civilians  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  terms  of  imprisonment  on 
political  charges  which  are  without  foundation. 
These  Americans  were  in  planes  which  were  at- 
tacked over  the  recognized  combat  zone  in  Korea, 
or  over  international  waters,  in  the  course  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  aggression  against  Korea. 
Their  detention  is  in  patent  violation  of  the 
Korean  Armistice  Agreement. 

The  sentencing  of  the  members  of  the  United' 
States  Armed  Forces  to  penitentiary  terms  in  these 
circumstances  is  grossly  contrary  to  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  all  recognized  international  stand- 
ards as  to  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war.  The 
maltreatment  of  the  two  civilian  American  citi- 
zens, whose  names  were  willfully  and  deceitfully 
withheld  by  the  Chinese  Communist  representa- 
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tives  at  Geneva  last  June  from  the  list  of  American 
civilians  held  in  Chinese  Communist  jails,  is 
equally  reprehensible. 

The  United  States  Government  calls  upon  the 
Chinese  Communist  authorities  to  release  these 
unjustly  detained  American  nationals  forthwith, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement  and  in  conformity  with  the 
elementary  precepts  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  Chinese  Communist  authorities  are  under 
an  obligation  to  redress  in  so  far  as  possible  the 
wrong  they  have  inflicted  on  these  American  na- 


tionals and  their  families.  The  United  States 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  claim  compen- 
sation as  may  be  determined  appropriate,  and  to 
demand  the  punishment  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist officials  responsible  for  the  denial  of  the  rights 
of  these  persons. 

The  Chinese  Communist  authorities  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  long  list  of  Chinese  Communist 
outrages  against  American  nationals,  which  the 
American  people  have  borne  with  restraint  thus 
far,  is  significantly  extended  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist announcement  of  November  23rd. 


Presentation  of  Claim  Against  U.S.S.R.  in  1953  Plane  Attack 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 9  (press  release  566)  that  Ambassador  Charles 
E.  Bohlen  on  that  date  delivered  to  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Office  at  Moscow  a  note  from  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Soviet  Government  pre- 
ferring a  formal  diplomatic  claim  against  the  So- 
viet Government  on  account  of  the  destruction  of 
a  B-50  aircraft  by  Soviet  aircraft  off  Cape  Povo- 
rotny  in  the  international  airspace  over  the  Sea  of 
Japan  on  July  29,  1953.  The  note  demands  that 
the  Soviet  Government  pay  damages  in  the  sum 
of  $2,785,492.94  and  invites  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, in  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Government  de- 
nies liability,  to  join  in  submitting  this  dispute  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  It  likewise 
demands  the  release  of  any  survivors  of  the  B-50. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  on  October  11  transmitted  the 
note  to  the  president  of  the  Security  Council  with 
the  request  that  it  be  circulated  to  members  of  the 
Council.1 

On  January  26,  1954,  following  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  attack  on  the  B-50  aircraft,  the 
United  States  Government  delivered  to  the  Soviet 
Government  a  note2  requesting  certain  detailed 
information  with  respect  to  the  attack  and  the  var- 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/3304  dated  Oct.  12. 
*  Bulletin  of  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  409. 
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ious  allegations  made  by  the  Soviet  Government 
in  prior  notes.  Among  other  things,  the  Soviet 
Government  had  alleged  that  it  had  evidence  to 
refute  the  United  States  Government's  conten- 
tion that  the  B-50  did  not  fly  over  Soviet  ter- 
ritory and  was  attacked  by  Soviet  fighters  in  in- 
ternational airspace  over  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The 
Soviet  Government  was  requested  to  produce  this 
evidence.  The  Soviet  Government  having  failed  to 
reply  to  the  United  States  Government's  note  of 
January  26,  1954,  the  United  States  Government 
delivered  to  the  Soviet  Government  another  note 
on  May  25,  1954,3  inquiring  when  a  reply  might 
be  expected  to  the  note  of  January  26,  1954.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  made  no  reply  or  acknowl- 
edgment whatever  to  either  note. 

The  October  9  note  charges  that  the  B-50  was 
shot  down  without  warning  in  international  air- 
space over  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  takes  note  of  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  Government  may  have 
information  of  the  fate  of  the  missing  crew  mem- 
bers and  again  demands  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment provide  such  information  as  it  has  and  make 
provision  for  the  prompt  return  of  any  survivors 
whom  it  may  still  be  holding  or  of  whose  where- 
abouts it  may  be  informed. 


'  Not  printed  here. 
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TEXT  OF  OCTOBER  9  NOTE 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  refers 
again  to  the  destruction  on  July  29, 1953  by  Soviet  military 
aircraft  of  a  United  States  Air  Force  B-50  type  aircraft 
off  Cape  Povorotny  in  the  international  air  space  over  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  On  January  26, 1954,  following  an  intensive 
investigation  and  study  of  the  incident,  the  United  States 
Government  delivered  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  a  note  requesting  certain  de- 
tailed information  with  respect  to  the  incident  and  with 
respect  to  the  various  allegations  made  by  the  Soviet 
Government  in  prior  notes  of  July  30,  1953,4  August  4, 
1953  *  and  August  26,  1953.5  The  Soviet  Government  hav- 
ing failed  to  reply  to  the  United  States  Government's  note 
of  January  26,  1954,  the  United  States  Government, 
through  its  Embassy  at  Moscow,  transmitted  another  note 
on  May  25,  1954  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
inquiring  when  a  reply  might  be  expected  to  the  note  of 
January  26,  1954.  The  Soviet  Government  has  made  no 
reply  or  acknowledgement  whatever  to  either  note,  al- 
though far  more  than  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  enable 
the  Soviet  Government  to  make  a  reply  or  to  state  its 
intentions  with  respect  to  such  reply.  The  United  States 
Government  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  fully  aware  that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to 
make  a  responsive  or  adequate  reply  to  the  United  States 
Government's  note  of  January  26,  1954. 

This  circumstance,  the  United  States  Government  con- 
cludes, reinforces  and  confirms  the  essential  accuracy  of 
the  findings  of  fact  resulting  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's own  investigation  and  study,  as  well  as  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  various  communications  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  Soviet  Government  on 
this  subject,  particularly  the  United  States  Government's 
note  of  August  4, 1953." 

The  United  States  Government  therefore  takes  this  op- 
portunity to  place  solemnly  upon  the  record  the  facts 
relevant  to  the  Soviet  Government's  liability  and  to  prefer 
against  the  Soviet  Government  a  formal  international  dip- 
lomatic claim  for  damages  as  set  forth  below. 


The  United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  prove  by 
evidence  in  an  appropriate  forum,  and  it  charges,  the 
following : 

1.  Early  in  the  morning  of  July  29,  1953  a  four-engine 
aircraft  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  of  the  B-50  type, 
was  duly  dispatched  from  its  base  in  Japan  by  United 
States  Air  Force  authorities  to  perform  a  routine  naviga- 
tional mission  in  the  air  space  over  the  international  wa- 
ters of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  returning  to  base  in  Japan  upon 
completion  of  the  mission.  The  officers  and  crew  were 
instructed  prior  to  departure  that  under  no  circumstances 
was  the  aircraft  to  fly  closer  to  the  Soviet-held  land  mass 
than  twelve  nautical  miles. 

Upon  its  departure  the  B-50  type  aircraft  had  on  board 
a  crew  of  seventeen  persons,  all  members  of  the  United 


4  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17, 1953,  p.  206. 

5  Not  printed  here. 

8  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  206. 


States  Air  Force  and  all  nationals  of  the  United  States. 
They  were,  as  the  Soviet  Government  was  informed  in 
the  United  States  Government's  note  of  August  4,  1953, 
the  following : 

Stanley    Keith    O'Kelley  -  Captain  -  Serial    No.    AO 

776002 
John  Ernst  Roche  -  Captain  -  Serial  No.  AO  2029268 
Edmund    Joseph    Czyz  -  1st    Lieutenant  -  Serial    No. 

AO  2072656 
Lloyd  Clayton  Wiggins  -  1st  Lieutenant  -  Serial  No. 

AO  695999 
James    Gordon    Keith  -  1st    Lieutenant  -  Serial    No. 

AO  2092926 
Warren  John  Sanderson  -  1st  Lieutenant  -  Serial  No. 

AO  2066184 
Robert  Elbon  Stalnaker  -  1st  Lieutenant  -  Serial  No. 

AO   761337 
John  Cyrus  Ward  -  Captain  -  Serial  No.  AO  865270 
Francisco    Joseph    Tejeda  -  Major  -  Serial    No.    AO 

726704 
Frank    Ernest    Beyer  -  1st    Lieutenant  -  Serial    No. 

AO  2093286 
Francis  Luther  Brown  -  Master  Sergeant  -  Serial  No. 

AF  19  053497 
Donald    Wayne    Gabree-S.     Sergeant  -  Serial    No. 

AF  19  333787 
Roland  Edgar  Goulet  -  A/1C  -  Serial  No.  AF  12  323933 
James  Edwin  Woods  -  A/2C  -  Serial  No.  AF  24413122 
Charles   Joseph   Russall  -  A/2C  -  Serial    No.    AF   13 

351658 
Donald  George  Hill-S.  Sergeant  -  Serial  No.  AF  19 

353976 
Earl    Wilbur    Radelin,    Jr.  -  A/2C  -  Serial    No.    AF 

14  370732 

The  B-50  aircraft  proceeded  on  a  course  of  approxi- 
mately 315  degrees  from  the  Japanese  Island  of  Honshu. 
When  it  arrived  in  the  air  space  over  the  international 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  at  a  point  approximately  50 
miles  from  the  coastline,  the  aircraft  turned  to  the  right 
and  proceeded  on  an  easterly  heading,  flying  at  an  altitude 
of  approximately  20,000  feet,  the  crew  carrying  out  the 
instructions  given  them  as  above  stated. 

The  aircraft  had  reached  a  point  in  the  air  space  over 
the  international  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  approxi- 
mately 40  miles  south  of  Cape  Povorotny,  flying  on  a 
heading  of  approximately  95  degrees  at  an  altitude  of 
20,000  feet  when  suddenly,  at  approximately  6 :  15  in  the 
morning  local  time  and  without  any  prior  warning  what- 
ever, Soviet  MIG-15  type  aircraft  intercepted  and  fired 
upon  the  United  States  aircraft.  One  MIG-15  type  air- 
craft commenced  the  interception  and  firing  by  coming 
up  from  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  B-50  and  shooting 
the  No.  1  engine,  rendering  it  inoperative.  One  or  more 
additional  MIG-15  type  aircraft  thereupon  appeared  be- 
hind the  B-50,  directed  fire  on  the  No.  4  engine  and  upon 
the  right  wing  and  other  portions  of  the  aircraft,  and  set 
the  No.  4  engine  on  fire.  When  the  Soviet  MIG-15  air- 
craft appeared  from  behind,  shooting  at  the  B-50,  one  or 
more  of  the  personnel  on  board  the  B-50  aircraft  opened 
fire  in  self-defense  against  the  oncoming  attacking  MIG-15 
aircraft,  but  to  no  avail. 

Immediately  upon  being  hit,  the  B-50  aircraft  dived 
sharply,  losing  altitude  rapidly.  The  shots  from  the  rear 
attack  tore  off  the  right  wing  and  the  tail  section  and 
caused  the  aircraft  to  disintegrate.  The  component  parts 
of  the  B-50  then  hit  the  water,  at  approximately  the  same 
position  at  which  the  interception  and  attack  took  place. 
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The  total  time  which  elapsed  between  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  until  the  component  parts  of  the  aircraft 
hit  the  water  was  approximately  two  minutes. 

Upon  the  B-50's  first  becoming  disabled,  in  consequence 
of  the  actions  of  the  MIG-15  aircraft  against  it,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  the  B-50  were  directed  by  the  aircraft 
commander,  Captain  Stanley  K.  O'Kelley,  to  abandon  the 
aircraft  and  to  seek  safety  by  bailing  out  of  the  aircraft. 
The  United  States  Government  is  informed  and  believes 
that,  apart  from  First  Lieutenant  James  Gordon  Keith, 
all  members  of  the  crew  above  named  bailed  out  of  the 
aircraft,  or  parachuted,  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  all  coming 
down  at  points  within  the  area  of  the  Sea  of  Japan 
approximately  40  miles  south  of  Cape  Povorotny. 

The  United  States  Government  finds,  and  charges,  that 
all  the  actions  of  the  MIG-15  type  aircraft  above  described 
were  taken  upon  the  deliberate  and  willful  orders  of  com- 
petent Soviet  authorities. 

When  the  B-50  failed  to  return  to  its  base  at  the  time 
required  for  its  return,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for,  the  competent  United  States  authorities  com- 
menced and  conducted  a  meticulous  and  thorough  search 
of  the  area  by  aircraft  and  by  surface  vessels  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  naval  ves- 
sel of  the  Australian  Government  in  the  area.  The  search 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan  off  Cape  Povorotny  succeeded  in  the 
sighting  in  the  international  waters  of  several  survivors 
and  disclosed  the  active  presence  in  the  same  area  of 
Soviet  PT-type  boats,  trawlers  and  aircraft.  One  of  the 
search  aircraft  dropped  a  lifeboat  to  a  group  of  survivors 
but  only  Captain  John  E.  Roche,  the  co-pilot,  was  able 
to  reach  the  lifeboat  and  get  into  it.  Intermittent  fog 
hampered  the  rescue  efforts  and  no  other  personnel  could 
be  rescued  by  the  United  States  and  Australian  surface 
vessels.  When  the  weather  in  the  area  cleared  up,  by 
dawn  of  July  30, 1953,  no  evidence  of  survivors,  other  than 
Captain  Roche,  could  be  seen  in  the  international  waters 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan  by  the  air  or  surface  rescue  craft. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  finds,  and  charges, 
that  in  direct  consequence  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
actions  above  described,  the  following  took  place: 

a.  The  B-50  aircraft  was  totally  destroyed. 

b.  First  Lieutenant  James  Gordon  Keith,  navigator  situ- 
ated in  the  nose  of  the  aircraft,  was  thrown  from  his 
position  and  mortally  wounded,  so  that  he  was  unable 
to  bail  out  from  the  aircraft,  and  died. 

c.  Captain  Stanley  K.  O'Kelley,  the  aircraft  commander, 
although  he  succeeded  in  bailing  out  from  the  aircraft  to 
the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  was  badly  injured  and 
shocked  as  a  direct  result  of  the  shooting  by  the  MIG-15 
aircraft,  and  died  as  a  result  of  these  physical  injuries 
and  shock  and  of  his  exposure  for  approximately  twenty 
hours  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

d.  Master  Sergeant  Francis  Luther  Brown,  flight  engi- 
neer, although  he  succeeded  in  bailing  out  from  the  air- 
craft to  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  was  badly  injured 
and  shocked  as  a  direct  result  of  the  shooting  by  the 
MIG-15  aircraft,  and  died  as  a  result  of  these  physical 
injuries  and  of  shock  and  of  long  exposure  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

e.  Captain  John  Ernst  Roche,  the  co-pilot,  was  thrown 
headlong  into  the  body  of  the  aircraft,  suffering  numerous 
bodily  injuries  and  shock  as  a  direct  result  of  the  shooting 
by  the  MIG-15  aircraft  but  he  succeeded  in  bailing  out 
from  the  aircraft.     He  suffered  further  shock  and  expo- 


sure in  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  approximately  6 :  17  in 
the  morning  local  time,  July  29,  1953,  to  approximately 
4 :  20  in  the  morning  local  time  July  30,  1953.  He  was 
rescued  from  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  by  a  search 
vessel  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

f.  The  remaining  thirteen  members  of  the  crew  have  not 
so  far  been  accounted  for.  The  United  States  Government 
finds,  however,  that  all  of  them  suffered  bodily  injury  and 
shock  as  a  direct  result  of  the  shooting  by  the  MIG-15 
aircraft.  It  finds  further  that  a  number,  if  not  all,  of 
them  successfully  parachuted  to  the  surface  of  the  Sea 
of  Japan  in  the  area  above  described  in  which  the  attack 
and  destruction  of  the  B-50  took  place.  It  must  conclude 
that  these  persons  were  either  picked  up  alive  by  surface 
vessels  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  area  in  which 
they  hit  the  water,  or  that  in  due  course,  dead  or  alive,  they 
were  carried  by  the  prevailing  currents  to  Soviet-held 
territory  and  into  the  Soviet  Government's  custody.  Those 
dead,  the  United  States  Government  finds  and  charges, 
were  brought  to  their  death  by  the  injuries  caused  in  the 
course  of  the  attack  on  the  B-50  aircraft,  by  shock  and 
by  exposure  in  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Those 
that  were  alive  when  they  came  into  the  custody  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  the  United  States  Government  finds 
and  charges,  suffered  in  addition  injuries  and  anguish 
caused  by  their  long  detention  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
by  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  inform  the 
United  States  Government  with  respect  to  their  where- 
abouts and  their  condition  or  to  permit  them  to  communi- 
cate with  United  States  Government  authorities. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  following  considera- 
tions : 

(i)  As  the  United  States  Government  has  previously 
indicated,  personnel  on  board  search  craft  of  the  United 
States  Government  observed  at  least  twelve  Soviet  PT-type 
boats,  at  least  one  armed  trawler-type  Soviet  naval  vessel, 
and  Soviet  aircraft,  proceeding  at  high  speed  to  and  from 
the  area  of  the  scene  of  the  incident.  Other  surface  vessels 
of  Soviet  nationality  were  in  the  vicinity.  These  observa- 
tions were  made  as  late  as  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  local 
time  July  29,  1953.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  make  responsive  reply  to  questions  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  note  of  January  26,  1954 
on  this  subject,  the  United  States  Government  is  confirmed 
in  its  conclusion,  and  it  charges,  that  these  Soviet  craft 
picked  up  survivors  and  portions  of  the  disabled  B-50 
aircraft. 

(ii)  The  prevailing  currents  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  at  the 
positions  above  mentioned  and  at  the  date  of  the  incident, 
which  are  well  known  to  the  Soviet  Government,  move 
toward  the  coast,  in  a  northerly  and  northwesterly  direc- 
tion at  a  rate  of  approximately  0.7  to  1.1  knots.  Even 
if  the  Soviet  Government  did  not  have  these  crew  members 
in  custody,  dead  or  alive,  earlier,  it  must  have  become 
aware  of  their  arrival  in  Soviet  territorial  waters  or  on 
Soviet  soil  by  August  1,  1953. 

3.  The  B-50  aircraft  at  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  it 
and  its  destruction,  and  the  navigational  and  flying  equip- 
ment thereon,  were  in  efficient  and  good  working  order. 
Each  member  of  the  crew  was  efficient  and  experienced  in 
the  performance  of  his  task.  In  particular,  Captain 
O'Kelley,  the  aircraft  commander,  was  an  efficient  and  ex- 
perienced pilot ;  Captain  Roche  was  an  efficient  and  experi- 
enced co-pilot;  First  Lieutenant  Czyz,  First  Lieutenant 
Wiggins  and  First  Lieutenant  Keith  were  efficient  and 
experienced  navigators. 

II 

The  United  States  Government  finds  as  a  result  of  its 
investigation  that  in  its  notes  above  mentioned  the  Soviet 
Government  willfully  and  knowingly  made  material  mis- 
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statements  of  fact  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  untrue 
record  and  of  misleading  the  United  States  Government. 
These  misstatements  of  fact  are  most  explicitly  made  in 
the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  August  26,  1953  on  this 
subject,  which  substantially  reiterates  the  misstatements 
contained  in  the  Soviet  Government's  earlier  notes  on  the 
same  subject: 

1.  The  Soviet  Government  states  that  the  B-50  aircraft 
at  about  6  a.  m.  local  time  "violated  the  state  boundary 
of  the  USSR,  at  first  in  the  region  of  Cape  Gamov,  and 
continued  the  flight  over  the  territory  of  the  USSR  at 
Askold  Island  not  far  from  Vladivostok".  But  the  Soviet 
Government  has  refused,  although  duly  requested,  to  state 
where  the  boundary,  which  it  claims,  runs  in  this  region. 
The  United  States  Government  must  therefore  conclude, 
as  it  has  found,  that  the  B-50  aircraft  at  no  time  crossed 
into  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  area  but,  on  the 
contrary,  flew  entirely  in  the  air  space  over  the  interna- 
tional waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

2.  The  Soviet  Government  states  that  two  Soviet  fighter 
aircraft  approached  the  B-50  with  the  intention  of  show- 
ing the  B-50  that  it  was  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  with  the  intention 
of  suggesting  that  the  B-50  leave  the  air  space  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  statement  must  be  characterized  as 
false,  as  well  as  misleading,  since  the  first  intimation 
which  the  crew  of  the  B-50  had  of  the  approach  of  any 
aircraft  was  the  destruction  of  the  No.  1  engine  on  the 
B-50  by  fire  directed  from  one  of  the  Soviet  MIG-15  type 
aircraft,  which  had  appeared  without  any  warning  what- 
ever to  the  left  and  from  below  the  B-50  aircraft.  This 
fact  and  the  shooting  which  immediately  followed  directed 
by  MIG-15  type  aircraft  coming  up  without  warning  from 
behind  the  B-50  aircraft  conclusively  demonstrates  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  MIG-15  interceptors,  and  of 
the  competent  Soviet  authorities  who  dispatched  them  and 
controlled  their  actions,  to  give  the  crew  of  the  B-50  air- 
craft no  warning  whatever  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  effect 
the  B-50's  destruction  without  any  warning  or  opportunity 
to  the  crew  to  disengage  or  to  defend  themselves. 

3.  The  Soviet  Government's  statement  permits  the  im- 
plication that  the  interception  of  the  B-50  by  Soviet 
aircraft  took  place  within  the  air  space  over  Soviet  ter- 
ritory. This  statement  is  false  also.  As  has  been  stated 
above,  the  interception  as  well  as  the  attack  took  place 
approximately  forty  miles  south  of  Cape  Povorotny  and 
in  the  air  space  over  the  international  waters  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan. 

4.  The  Soviet  Government  states  that  fire  was  first 
opened  by  the  B-50,  being  directed  against  the  intercept- 
ing Soviet  aircraft.  This  statement  is  false.  As  the 
United  States  Government  has  stated  above,  the  B-50 
aircraft  did  not  open  fire  until  after  two  firing  passes  had 
been  made  by  the  Soviet  intercepting  aircraft.  The  first 
MIG-15  type  aircraft,  which  as  stated  above  without 
warning  destroyed  the  No.  1  engine,  flew  away  unscathed. 
When  immediately  thereafter  one  or  more  MIG-15  type 
aircraft  appeared  from  behind,  the  MIG  aircraft  were 
firing  and  the  gunners  on  board  the  B-50  were  compelled 
in  self-defense  to  open  fire  against  the  MIG  aircraft  so 
firing  upon  the  B-50. 


5.  The  Soviet  Government  states  that  the  attack  took 
place  at  6 :  12  in  the  morning  local  time.  The  United 
States  Government  charges  that  this  statement  is  untrue 
and  is  known  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  be  untrue.  | 
The  United  States  Government  has  found  that  the  inter- 
ception and  attack  took  place  not  earlier  than  6 :  15  in 
the  morning  local  time,  if  not  later.  By  this  time  the 
B-50  aircraft,  as  the  Soviet  authorities  well  knew,  had 
reached  a  point  approximately  forty  miles  off  the  Soviet 
land  mass  at  its  closest  proximity. 

6.  The  Soviet  Government  states  that  one  of  the  Soviet 
aircraft  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  from  the  B-50  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Soviet  aircraft  was  compelled  to 
fire  upon  the  B-50.  This  statement  is  misleading  as  well 
as  false.  Even  if,  contrary  to  fact,  the  B-50  gunners  had 
opened  fire  on  the  MIG  aircraft  appearing  from  the  rear, 
the  destruction  of  the  No.  1  engine  by  the  MIG  aircraft 
which  appeared  first  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  MIG 
aircraft  appearing  in  the  rear  would  have  justified  the 
B-50  gunners  in  opening  fire  on  the  MIG  aircraft. 

7.  The  Soviet  Government  states  that  after  the  Soviet 
aircraft  fired  on  the  B-50  the  B-50  "departed  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea"  and  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  no  further  information  regarding  the  American  mili- 
tary aircraft.  This  statement  must  be  characterized  as 
false  as  well  as  misleading.  As  stated  above,  within 
seconds  after  the  Soviet  aircraft  hit  the  right  wing  and 
fuselage  the  B-50  disintegrated  and  fell  into  the  sea. 
The  pilots  of  the  Soviet  aircraft  could  not  but  have  seen 
the  consequence  of  their  actions  and  reported  it  to  the 
competent  Soviet  authorities.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment notes  that  the  Soviet  Government  admits  that  the 
pilots  upon  returning  to  base,  if  not  earlier,  reported  what 
they  had  done  and  what  had  happened. 

8.  The  Soviet  Government  indicates  that  it  has  "veri- 
fied data",  presumably  including  reports  of  ground  observ- 
ers as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  pilots  of  the  Soviet 
aircraft  involved,  and  that  these  data  "refute  the  state- 
ment that  the  American  airplane  B-50  did  not  violate 
the  boundary  of  the  USSR  and  was  attacked  by  Soviet 
fighters  over  the  Sea  of  Japan".  The  Soviet  Government, 
although  duly  requested  in  the  United  States  Government's 
note  of  January  26, 1954,  has  failed  and  refused  to  produce 
these  supporting  data.  The  United  States  Government  is 
compelled  to  conclude  that  such  data  as  exist  do  not  sup- 
port the  Soviet  Government's  conclusion  and  that  these 
statements  are  therefore  false. 

9.  The  Soviet  Government  states  that,  contrary  to  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  United  States  Government's 
notes,  there  were  no  Soviet  surface  ships  on  July  29,  1953 
in  the  area  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  which  the  shooting  in- 
cident took  place,  and  it  further  implies  that  the  weather 
conditions  of  fog  and  darkness  were  such  that  the  observa- ' 
tions  of  the  crews  of  search  craft  reported  in  the  United 
States  Government's  notes  were  not  in  fact  made.  These 
statements,  as  above  indicated,  are  false  and  misleading. 
The  weather,  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  was  in  fact 
foggy  but  at  the  low  altitudes  at  which  the  search  air- 
craft flew,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  which  the 
naval  craft  proceeded,  there  was  as  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment well  knows  intermittent  visibility  permitting  the  ob- 
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servations  which  were  made  and  which  were  reported  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

10.  The  Soviet  Government  states  that  "as  a  result  of 
investigation,  it  has  been  confirmed  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  no  information  concerning  the  crew  of  the 
American  bomber  B-50".  For  the  reasons  above  stated 
this  statement  must  be  characterized  as  false  and  mis- 
leading. 

Ill 

The  United  States  Government  finds  and  it  charges  that 
the  foregoing  actions  of  the  pilots  of  the  Soviet  aircraft 
and  of  the  competent  Soviet  authorities  made  the  Soviet 
Government  guilty  of  deliberate  and  willful  violations  of 
international  law,  on  account  of  which  it  has  become  liable 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  damages  and  other 
amends : 

1.  Since  the  Soviet  Government  has  evaded  the  ques- 
tions in  the  United  States  Government's  note  of  January 
26,  1954  on  this  subject,  the  United  States  Government 
declares  that  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  the  area  of  the  incident  extends  no  further 
than  three  nautical  miles  from  the  mean  low  water  mark 
of  the  shore  line  of  the  Soviet-held  land  mass  in  this  area, 
following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  and  the  sinuosities 
of  each  of  the  Soviet-held  islands.  While  the  United  States 
Government  in  instructions  to  its  personnel  has  prohibited 
any  overflying  aircraft  or  seagoing  craft  from  coming 
closer  than  twelve  miles  to  Soviet-held  territory  in  travers- 
ing the  international  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  or  the 
air  space  above,  the  United  States  Government  takes  this 
opportunity  again  to  inform  the  Soviet  Government  that 
it  does  not  recognize  the  claim  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  territorial  waters  in  excess  of  three  miles  from  its 
coast.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Government 
there  is  no  obligation  under  international  law  to  recognize 
claims  to  territorial  waters  in  excess  of  three  miles  from 
the  coast. 

2.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  make  every  effort,  following 
the  wrongful  destruction  of  the  B-50  aircraft,  to  search 
for  and  pick  up  members  of  the  crew,  dead  or  alive,  to 
cooperate  with  all  other  searching  aircraft  and  surface 
craft  in  such  search  and  rescue  operations  and  promptly 
to  turn  over  to  authorities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment rescued  personnel,  the  bodies  of  any  dead  personnel 
picked  up  and  any  portions  of  the  aircraft  salvaged,  or 
to  make  arrangements  for  their  prompt  delivery  to  the 
United  States  Government.  The  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  do  so  constitutes  violation  of  international 
obligations. 

3.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  make 
truthful  statements  to  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  notes  above  mentioned  which  the  Soviet  Government 
delivered  to  the  United  States  Government  in  connection 
with  this  incident.  The  willful  making  of  false  or  mis- 
leading statements  in  these  circumstances  constitutes  a 
violation  of  international  obligation. 

4.  The  continued  detention  of  survivors  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Government 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  information  at  any  time  from 
its  own  sources  of  the  observation  of  bodies  of  any  of  the 


crew  members,  constitute  violations  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  international  obligation. 

5.  Any  shooting  by  the  crew  of  the  B-50  at  the  MIG 
aircraft,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  lawful 
as  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense.  The  B-50  hav- 
ing been  fired  upon  and  hit  without  prior  warning,  the 
crew  of  the  B-50  were  justified  in  the  exercise  of  self- 
defense  in  shooting  at  the  approaching  MIG  aircraft. 

IV 

The  United  States  has  suffered  the  following  items  of 
damage  in  direct  consequence  of  the  foregoing  illegal  acts 
and  violations  of  duty  and  international  legal  obligations, 
for  which  the  Soviet  Government  is  liable,  and  the  United 
States  Government  demands  that  the  Soviet  Government 
pay  the  following  sums  on  account  thereof: 

1.  United  States  Air  Force  airplane  B-50  type  No. 
47-145A  and  equipment  thereon,  amounting  in  total  to 
$1,468,908.56. 

2.  Damages  to  the  United  States  by  the  willful  and 
unlawful  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Government  $491,584.38. 

3.  Damages  to  Captain  John  Ernst  Roche,  a  national 
of  the  United  States,  for  injuries  to  him,  $25,000.00. 

4.  Damages  to  the  next-of-kin,  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  deaths  of  Captain  Stanley  Keith  O'Kelley, 
Master  Sergeant  Francis  Luther  Brown,  First  Lieuten- 
ant James  Gordon  Keith,  $150,000.00. 

5.  Damages  to  the  next-of-kin,  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  remaining  thirteen  crew  members  for  all 
injuries  resulting  from  the  willful  and  unlawful  conduct 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  including  the  wrongful  deaths 
of  such  crew  members  or  the  wrongful  and  unlawful 
detention  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  such  members 
of  the  crew  as  survived,  $650,000.00. 

The  United  States  Government  declares  that  its  demand 
for  compensation  on  account  of  the  members  of  the  crew 
who  survived  does  not  imply  the  acquiescence  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  withholding  of  those 
crew  members  from  return  to  the  United  States,  or  the 
suppression  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  information  re- 
garding their  whereabouts  or  welfare,  or  the  making  of 
false  statements  by  the  Soviet  Government  with  respect 
thereto.  The  United  States  takes  this  opportunity  again 
to  demand  that  the  Soviet  Government  forthwith  provide 
the  information  in  this  regard  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  already  requested,  and  make  provision 
for  the  prompt  return  of  any  crew  members  whom  it  may 
still  be  holding  or  of  whose  whereabouts  it  is  informed, 
and  in  the  interim  to  provide  such  crew  members  with  the 
maximum  degree  of  care  and  comfort  and  facilitate  access 
to  them  by  appropriate  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  United  States  Government  fur- 
ther declares  that  such  demand  for  compensation  with 
respect  to  members  of  the  crew  whose  bodies  came  into 
the  custody  of  Soviet  authorities  but  who  were  no  longer 
alive  does  not  imply  the  acquiescence  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
inform  the  United  States  Government  of  such  facts  or  to 
turn  over  such  bodies  to  the  United  States  Government. 
The  United  States  Government  further  reserves  the  right 
to  make  additional  demand  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
for  amends  or  other  actions  on  account  of  its  conduct  on 
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or  since  July  29,  1953  with  respect  to  such  survivors  or 
such  dead  crew  members. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  Government  has  not  in- 
cluded in  its  demand  for  damages,  specified  above,  any 
sum  on  account  of  items  of  intangible  injury  deliberately 
and  intentionally  caused  to  the  United  States  Governmeit 
and  to  the  American  people  by  the  wrongful  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  In  this  regard  the  United  States 
Government  had  determined  to  defer  to  a  future  date  the 
formulation  of  the  kind  and  measure  of  redress  or  other 
action  which  the  Soviet  Government  should  take  which 
would  be  appropriate  in  international  law  and  practice 
to  confirm  the  illegality  of  the  actions  directed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  against  the  United  States  Government 
and  against  the  American  people. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  calls  upon  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  promptly  to  make  its 
detailed  answer  to  the  allegations  and  demands  made  in 
this  communication. 

Should  the  Soviet  Government  in  its  answer  acknowl- 
edge its  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  on  account  of 
the  foregoing  and  agree  to  pay  the  damages  suffered  and 
to  comply  with  the  demands  as  above  set  forth,  the  United 
States  Government  is  prepared,  if  requested,  to  present 
detailed  evidence  in  support  of  its  calculations  of  damages 
suffered  and  alleged.  If,  however,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment contests  liability,  it  is  requested  so  to  state  in  its 
answer.  In  the  latter  event,  the  Soviet  Government  is 
hereby  notified  that  the  United  States  Government  deems 
an  international  dispute  to  exist  falling  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  that  the 
United  States  Government  proposes  that  that  dispute  be 
presented  for  hearing  and  decision  in  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  Since  it  appears  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  thus  far  not  filed  with  that  Court  any  declaration 
of  acceptance  of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
the  United  States  Government  invites  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  file  an  appropriate  declaration  with  the  Court,  or 
to  enter  into  a  Special  Agreement,  by  which  the  Court 
may  be  empowered  in  accordance  with  its  Statute  and 
Rules  to  determine  the  issues  of  fact  and  law  which  have 
been  set  forth  herein. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  inform  the  United 
States  Government  in  its  reply  to  the  present  note  of  its 
intentions  with  respect  to  such  a  declaration  or  Special 
Agreement. 


Albanian  Independence  Day 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  671  dated  November  27 

November  28  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  two 
historic  events  most  cherished  by  the  Albanian 
people:  the  first  proclamation  of  Albanian  inde- 
pendence in  1443  and  the  reemergence  of  Albania 
as  an  independent  nation  in  1912. 

The  traditional  friendship  of  the  United  States 
for  the  people  of  Albania  has  sprung  from  a  nat- 
ural American  sympathy  with  Albanian  aspira- 
tions for  liberty.  Since  World  War  I,  this 
sympathy  has  expressed  itself  in  important  actions 
of  support  by  the  United  States  for  the  sovereign 
independence  of  the  Albanian  nation  and  for  the 
welfare  of  its  people.  Whenever  contacts  between 
Americans  and  Albanians  occur,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  Albanian  people  retain  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  past  evidences  of  U.S.  interest  and  that, 
in  consequence,  a  special  bond  of  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  has  been 
firmly  established. 

The  present  sufferings  of  the  Albanian  people 
under  Communist  oppression  and  their  strong  de- 
sire to  be  rid  of  this  alien  yoke  are  matters  of  deep 
concern  to  the  United  States.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment and  people  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Albanian  people  to  a  sovereign  national  status,  to 
genuinely  democratic  institutions,  and  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  free  choice.  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  United  States  has  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion declarations  by  official  spokesmen  of  the 
neighboring  countries  in  support  of  a  free  and 
independent  Albania.  Americans  look  forward 
to  the  ultimate  resumption  by  Albania  of  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  community  of  nations,  and  the 
U.S.  Government  will  not  cease  its  advocacy  of 
this  goal. 
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Economic  Cooperation  in  the  Americas 


Statement  by  George  At.  Humphrey 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury x 


I  am  happy  to  participate  in  this  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  Economy.  Many  of  us 
have  met  on  other  occasions,  most  recently  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  International  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  2  months  ago. 2  I 
am  delighted  to  extend  my  acquaintance  with  you 
and  to  meet  with  you  here. 

Just  before  leaving  Washington  we  discussed 
with  President  Eisenhower  the  views  of  the 
United  States  delegation  on  the  problems  we  shall 
discuss  here.  He  emphasized  to  us  his  deep  in- 
terest in  this  historic  meeting  and  asked  that  we 
convey  a  personal  message  to  our  colleagues  here. 
With  your  kind  permission  I  shall  read  it : 

I  am  very  pleased  to  send  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Economy  of  the 
American  family  of  nations,  convened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  capital  of  our  great  sister  nation,  Brazil.  I  am  happy 
to  send  this  message  through  our  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Humphrey,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Delegation,  speaks  for  our  nation  and  will  authori- 
tatively present  our  policies. 

I  am  confident  that  this  conference  will  advance  still 
further  the  unique  relationships  which  have  developed 
among  the  peoples  and  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  As 
those  relationships  evolved  and  grew,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  learned  to  call  their  own  attitude  toward 
their  sister  nations  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor.  Today, 
the  bonds  which  unite  us  as  sovereign  equals  who  are 
working  side  by  side  for  the  betterment  of  all  of  us — 
nations  and  citizens — have  elevated  this  neighborly  rela- 
tionship to  one  of  genuine  partnership. 

No  longer  is  it  sufficient  to  maintain  the  mutual  respect 
and  cordiality  of  neighbors,  useful  and  pleasant  as  that 


'Made  before  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or 
Economy  at  Quitandinha,  Brazil,  on  Nov.  23  (Treasury 
Department  press  release). 

*  For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Humphrey  at  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  and  Fund, 
see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  548. 


is.  In  the  world  of  today,  the  well-being  and  the  economic 
development — as  well  as  the  security — of  all  peace-loving 
nations  are  so  closely  interrelated  that  we  must  be  part- 
ners. If  this  is  true  in  the  larger  context,  it  is  especially 
true  among  the  American  republics  where  we  share  the 
same  traditions  and  many  of  the  same  favorable  circum- 
stances for  progress. 

As  the  conference  discusses  a  wide  variety  of  measures 
for  economic  and  financial  cooperation  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  endorses  those  that  are  sound  and  durable,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  meeting  as  a  whole  may  join  with  the  dele- 
gation of  the  United  States  in  common  dedication  to  the 
policy  of  the  good  partner. 

To  this  may  I  add  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  conference  and  warm  personal  greetings  to  each  of 
its  members. 

Let  me  say  that  every  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  shares  those  convictions. 

While  this  gathering  was  called  in  response  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Tenth  Inter- American  Confer- 
ence held  in  Caracas  earlier  this  year,  this  Con- 
ference is  in  reality  the  realization  of  a  desire 
expressed  repeatedly  throughout  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  the  inter- American  system.  It  is 
the  desire  to  strengthen  the  continental  economy 
so  as  to  benefit  all  the  nations  that  share  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

That  desire  was  first  manifested  in  the  act  of 
the  United  States  Congress  that  convened  the  first 
Pan  American  Conference  in  Washington  65  years 
ago.  The  same  desire  created  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  has  now  become  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Today  it  finds  expression 
in  the  statutes  of  the  Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  which  provide  that  it  shall 
"promote  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
American  nations  through  effective  cooperation 
among  them  for  the  best  utilization  of  their  natu- 
ral resources." 

We  are  not  gathered  here,  then,  because  of  an 
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emergency  situation,  nor  is  this  meeting  an  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  It  is  not  an  isolated  or  dis- 
connected event  in  inter- American  relations;  but 
it  is  a  new  endeavor,  one  more  step  in  the  search 
for  economic  cooperation  and  solidarity  toward 
which  your  countries  and  mine  will  continually 
strive. 

We  have  come  here  with  the  same  spirit  of  cor- 
dial solidarity  with  which  the  delegates  of  our 
nations  arrived  in  this  city  of  proverbial  hospi- 
tality for  the  Third  Pan  American  Conference. 
To  describe  it  I  shall  borrow  the  eloquence  of  a 
great  fellow  countryman,  Elihu  Root,  at  that  time 
Secretary  of  State,  who  said : 

I  bring  from  my  country  a  special  greeting  to  her  elder 
sisters  in  the  civilization  of  America.  .  .  .  There  is  not 
one  of  all  our  countries  that  cannot  benefit  the  others; 
there  is  not  one  that  cannot  receive  benefit  from  the 
others ;  there  is  not  one  that  will  not  gain  by  the  pros- 
perity, the  peace  and  happiness  of  all. 

And  so  it  is  today.  Our  country  is  part  of  the 
inter- American  system;  our  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  recently  affirmed  that  this  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  take  our  places  with  pride  in  this  association 
of  states  which  has  established  the  complete  equal- 
ity of  all  members,  has  consecrated  the  principle 
of  nonintervention,  and  has  built  a  juridical  sys- 
tem that  has  put  an  end  to  war  among  American 
nations. 

We  have  bound  ourselves,  moreover,  by  pacts 
that  stipulate  that  an  attack  on  one  American  na- 
tion is  an  attack  on  all  of  them,  and  that  any  threat 
to  the  political  integrity  of  one  is  a  threat  to  all. 

Our  presence  here  at  this  Conference  is  a  decla- 
ration that  we  also  consider  economic  solidarity 
as  part  of  the  common  defense. 

None  of  us  expects  that  we  can  at  this  meeting 
solve  all  of  the  economic  problems  of  a  hemisphere. 
But  we  can  confidently  expect  that  21  nations, 
each  motivated  by  a  deep  and  brotherly  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  every  other,  can  accomplish  enough 
here  to  convince  us  all  that  our  efforts  were  richly 
rewarded,  that  our  accomplishments  justify  our 
looking  forward  to  future  meetings. 

We  all  have  our  own  ideas  as  to  how  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  entire  continent  could  be 
promoted.  We  in  the  United  States  naturally 
subscribe  to  those  principles  that  in  our  own  coun- 
try have  proved  effective  in  raising  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  and  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation.    We  shall  present  them  here 


with  the  same  friendly  frankness  with  which  we- 
are  ready  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  otheij< 
delegations. 

No  one  of  us  alone  has  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence necessary  to  solve  all  our  problems.  That  is 
what  this  Conference  is  for :  to  exchange  ideas,  tc 
draw  closer  together,  to  arrive  at  a  promising  and 
practical  basis  for  cooperation,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  constructive  steps  toward  our  goals. 

It  is  with  that  spirit  that  my  country's  delega- 
tion has  come  to  this  Conference.  We  look  for- 
ward with  great  interest  to  hearing  your  views, 
and  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  lay  before  you 
our  ideas  on  the  problems  that  now  engage  our 
mutual  attention. 

But  we  shall  never  lose  from  sight  the  hemi- 
spheric interest,  the  welfare  of  the  American  fam- 
ily of  nations,  the  need  to  fortify  the  inter- Amer- 
ican system  that  past  generations  have  bequeathed 
to  us  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pass  on,  intact  andl 
improved,  to  future  generations.  When  we  shall 
have  finished  our  work  here,  it  should  be  possible 
to  speak  of  this  meeting  in  the  same  words  as  those 
used  by  a  great  American,  the  Baron  of  Rio 
Branco,  in  commenting  on  the  Third  Pan  Ameri-, 
can  Conference,  when  he  said : 

Here  concessions  represent  conquests  of  reason,  amica- 
ble compromises  or  compensations  counselled  by  reciprocal 
interests. 

We  would  first  hope  for  a  clear  definition  of  the 
economic  goals  toward  which  we  shall  press.  Wej 
are  profoundly  aware  that  we  are  here  not  so 
much  as  representatives  of  political  entities;  in-j 
stead  we  are  here  as  the  spokesmen  for  330  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children  whose  problems, 
whose  sufferings,  and  whose  aspirations  must  con- 
stantly be  present  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our 
deliberations.  When  we  speak  of  economic  devel- 
opment, international  trade,  and  the  other  subjects 
of  our  agenda,  we  must  be  mindful  that  each  is 
significant  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  direct  relation! 
to  our  peoples,  to  their  families,  to  their  homes, 
and  to  their  work. 

I  believe  that  we  are  capable  of  putting  into* 
words  here  at  this  meeting  just  what  it  is  that  our 
people  would  have  us  accomplish,  and  I  believe 
that  we  can  adopt  that  definition  as  our  goal.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Amer- 
icas, living  as  they  do  among  our  mountains,  on 
our  plains,  and  along  our  seacoasts,  are  united  and 
clear  in  their  aspirations.    They  do  not  ask  the 
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impossible,  but  they  do  demand  of  us,  who  as 
government  officials  are  their  servants,  that  we 
promote  those  conditions  which  will  give  maxi- 
mum assurance  that  everywhere  in  our  Americas 
man  has  an  opportunity  to  better  himself,  give 
his  children  even  greater  opportunities,  and  enjoy 
meanwhile  those  freedoms  which  we  have  achieved 
in  the  Americas  and  which  are  denied  to  so  many 
millions  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  believe  that  we  must  face  another  problem  in 
which  our  people  are  vitally  interested.  All  of  us 
are  exposed  to  an  insidious  disease  that  stealthily 
robs  us  of  our  strength.  It  is  the  evil  of  inflation 
which  makes  the  prices  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  all 
the  necessities  of  life  climb  upward  in  a  grim 
spiral  which  again  and  again  snatches  away  the 
benefits  of  progress. 

Our  goal  must  be  twofold — to  unite  our  efforts 
to  achieve  the  kind  of  economic  development  that 
means  higher  living  standards  for  our  people,  and 
to  take  those  wise  and  prudent  measures  which 
will  avoid  the  evil  of  inflation.  If  here  we  make 
progress  toward  these  goals,  we  shall  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  our  people. 

This  is  a  goal  that  is  achievable  in  the  Americas. 
God  has  endowed  this  hemisphere  with  abundant 
and  varied  natural  resources,  with  vast  and  fertile 
lands  that  are  capable  of  affording  an  ever  better 
life  to  our  rapidly  multiplying  peoples.  There  is 
peace  throughout  our  hemisphere.  In  a  troubled 
1  world  ours  is  a  situation  so  privileged,  so  favor- 
able, that  it  becomes  our  duty  to  examine  critically 
the  responsibilities  that  must  accompany  such  ad- 
vantages. Each  of  us  singly  and  all  of  us  jointly 
must  strive  to  accomplish  those  things  which  will 
best  and  most  effectively  employ  these  lands  and 
those  resources  to  benefit  our  peoples. 

Our  agenda  is  admirably  fashioned  to  help  us 
appraise  not  only  our  place  today  on  the  road 
which  has  already  brought  us  so  far  toward  our 
goal,  but  also  the  measures  which  we  can  take 
jointly  and  severally  to  hasten  our  progress  on 
that  road.  It  is  our  conviction  that  to  accomplish 
'  this  purpose  two  basic  principles  should  underlie 
all  our  thinking.  The  first  is  our  belief  that  the 
road  which  will  lead  most  surely  and  most  directly 
to  the  goals  which  we  seek  is  that  of  the  vigorous 
free  enterprise  system.  This  system  in  its  modern 
form  builds  new  industries,  new  enterprises,  and 
opens  new  areas  to  development.  And  it  does  all 
these  things  without  endangering  those  free  insti- 


tutions which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  social 
and  human  progress  which  we  have  achieved  in 
this  hemisphere. 

The  other  is  our  belief  that  we  as  governments 
should  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  scope  and  the  du- 
ration of  our  own  intervention  in  the  fields  of 
commerce  and  industry.  We  best  serve  our  people 
when  we  encourage  them  to  produce  the  goods 
and  services  required  for  our  progress,  when  we 
stimulate  them  to  bring  new  regions  and  new 
resources  into  productive  use,  rather  than  when 
we  compete  with  them  or  otherwise  take  over  the 
functions  of  private  enterprise.  Government  in- 
tervention deprives  the  people  of  the  full  bene- 
fits of  their  earnings.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  almost  without  exception,  in  my  own 
country  and  elsewhere,  such  intervention  lowers 
production  and  raises  costs. 

We  shall  support  and  defend  the  right  of  every 
state  to  define  its  own  economic  course.  Our  own 
belief  in  the  principles  I  have  stated  derives  from 
the  fact  that  wherever  they  have  been  applied  in 
the  Americas  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  they  have 
brought  improvement  in  the  lives  of  our  peoples, 
improvement  that  can  be  measured  in  terms  of 
lower  costs;  greater  per  capita  income;  higher 
production;  improvement  that  is  visible  in  new 
factories,  industries,  and  increased  agricultural 
production;  and  intensified  conversion  of  idle 
and  undeveloped  natural  resources  into  jobs  and 
usable  wealth.  These  are  the  marks  of  vigorous, 
expanding,  and  self-reliant  economies.  These  are 
the  economic  ends  that  we  pursue. 

The  detailed  discussion  of  each  agenda  item  is 
the  function  of  our  committees.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  say  a  word  or  two  regarding  our  views  on 
some  of  the  more  vital  ones. 

U.  S.  Views  on  International  Trade 

The  first  is  international  trade.  We  intend  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability  to  maintain  a  strong, 
healthy  economy  in  the  United  States.  This  will 
insure  a  growing  volume  of  trade  with  your  coun- 
tries at  a  steadily  increasing  level  of  demand.  This 
will  help  sustain  a  high  level  of  demand  for  the 
world's  goods  and  so  foster  trade  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  basis.  My  Government  is  convinced  that 
a  strong,  stable,  and  expanding  international  trade 
is  the  best  single  guaranty  of  economic  strength  in 
our  hemisphere. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  our  trade  with  each 
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other  is  a  most  important  and  growing  factor  in 
the  international  commerce  of  every  American 
State.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  each  of  us  that  this 
wholesome  interchange  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded. For  your  economic  development  you 
count  heavily  upon  markets  in  the  United  States 
for  your  products.  We  value  just  as  highly  the 
strong  markets  which  you  afford  for  our  own  ag- 
ricultural and  manufactured  exports.  We  hope  to 
see  our  inter- American  trade,  which  has  increased 
so  greatly  in  recent  years,  further  expanded  and 
the  markets  available  to  producers  in  all  our  coun- 
tries strengthened  by  the  gradual  elimination  of 
those  artificial  barriers  that  hinder  access  to  them. 
Such  a  trade  policy  will  increase  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade.  This  emphasis  on  expanding  trade 
opportunities  continues  to  be  a  fundamental  part 
of  President  Eisenhower's  foreign  economic  pro- 
gram, which  it  is  his  announced  intention  to  press 
in  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Our  tariffs  on  imports  from  Latin  America  are 
low.  Two-thirds  of  all  our  imports  from  this  area 
are  on  the  free  list,  and  tariffs  on  the  remaining 
third  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

We  have  also  made  marked  progress  in  freeing 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  unnecessary 
and  cumbersome  customs  requirements.  Our 
Congress  passed  customs  simplification  acts  in 
1953  and  again  in  1954.  The  first  authorized  the 
Treasury  to  eliminate  many  technical  require- 
ments which  were  a  burden  on  imports.  The  act 
passed  this  year  continued  this  program  and  also 
directed  the  Tariff  Commission  to  undertake  a 
study  of  our  complicated  tariff  classification  struc- 
ture with  a  view  to  its  clarification. 

These  congressional  steps  have  been  accom- 
panied by  an  intensive  management-improvement 
program  and  by  administrative  simplification 
within  the  framework  of  existing  law,  both  con- 
tributing to  speedier  customs  action.  We  are  con- 
tinuing our  efforts  along  these  lines  and  plan  to 
submit  to  the  next  Congress  further  legislative 
proposals  consistent  with  the  President's  program 
of  last  March.  As  an  example  of  the  progress  we 
are  making,  just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  announced  a 
further  relaxation  of  requirements  for  consular 
invoices 3 — an  action  made  possible  by  the  1953 
simplification  act. 
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The  problem  of  international  trade  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  prices.  We  are  aware  of  your 
intense  and  very  understandable  interest  in  this 
problem  as  it  relates  to  the  prices  for  your  prod- 
ucts sold  in  world  markets.  We  share  that  inter- 
est, not  only  because  of  the  importance  to  you 
of  adequate  and  stable  prices  but  also  because  our 
own  producers  suffer  when  the  prices  of  their 
exports  fluctuate  widely. 

Our  experience  convinces  us  that  if  we  as  gov- 
ernments follow  policies  which  will  give  our  pro- 
ducers everywhere  maximum  assurance  that  con- 
sumption of  their  products  will  enjoy  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth  and  that  their  access  to  interna- 
tional markets  will  be  facilitated,  then  we  will  have 
gone  far  toward  solving  this  basic  problem  of 
prices  which  so  concerns  us  all. 


Financing  Economic  Development 

The  subject  of  financing  for  economic  develop- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  important  which  we  shall 
consider.  My  Government  has  devoted  much 
study  to  its  policies  in  this  field  and,  within  the 
framework  of  the  general  principles  to  which  I 
have  referred,  has  reached  certain  decisions  of 
whose  nature  you  are  already  aware  and  whose 
effect  we  believe  will  prove  to  be  far  reaching. 

When  we  speak  of  the  great  need  for  economic- 
development  financing  in  this  hemisphere,  what 
we  are  really  saying  is  that  throughout  our  coun- 
tries there  are  profitable  and  attractive  oppor- 
tunities for  the  establishment  of  productive  enter- 
prises that  will  provide  steady  employment  to  our 
people,  that  will  provide  more  of  the  goods  and 
services  which  we  need  for  higher  standards  of 
living,  and  that  will  diversify  our  economies. 
These  opportunities  cannot  be  converted  into  real- 
ities without  capital,  technical  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience. As  governments,  we  owe  it  to  our  people 
to  promote  those  conditions  which  will  help  make 
available  the  capital  and  technical  knowledge 
required. 

I  think  that  every  one  of  us  here  can  agree  that 
in  this  field  our  greatest  opportunity  and  our  great- 
est responsibility  lies  in  creating  in  our  several 
countries  those  conditions  which  will  give  maxi- 
mum access  to  the  great  reserves  of  private-invest- 
ment capital  that  are  available  throughout  the 
world.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  private  capital  that  is  available  today  in 
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your  countries,  in  mine,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  many  times  greater  than  any  that  we  as  govern- 
ments could  possibly  provide.  Economic  develop- 
ment in  those  countries  which  have  successfully 
established  access  to  the  world's  supplies  of  private 
capital  is  going  ahead  with  a  rapidity  that  is 
astonishing. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  movement  of  private 
capital  cannot  be  forced ;  that  private  investors  of 
all  nationalities  enter  only  where  the  circumstances 
are  attractive.  So  numerous  are  the  investment 
opportunities  throughout  the  free  world  today  that 
he  who  seeks  investment  capital  must  compete  for 
it.  But  here  again  the  position  of  Latin  America 
is  privileged  and  fortunate.  Throughout  your 
countries  there  are  challenging  and  attractive  op- 
portunities for  new  investments  such  as  are  found 
only  in  young  and  rapidly  developing  economies. 
These  factors  give  you  very  real  advantages  in 
competing  for  investment  capital. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  the 
American  States  whose  governments  have  estab- 
lished those  conditions  which  have  always  proved 
attractive  to  private  investors  everywhere  in  the 
world  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in  finding 
ample  supplies  of  capital,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign. This  has  been  demonstrated  so  dramatically 
that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  in 
this  favored  area  of  the  world,  where  nature  has 
done  its  part  so  well,  each  government  can,  if  it 
will,  attract  a  volume  of  private  investment  that 
will  compare  most  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
area  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  things  which  our  governments  must 
do  to  encourage  free  enterprise  is  to  insure  that 
those  projects  necessary  for  economic  development, 
but  for  which  private  capital  is  not  reasonably 
available,  are  adequately  supported  by  public 
investment.  We  view  this  as  a  necessary  support 
to  an  economy  which  relies  principally  upon  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  supplementing  and  encouraging, 
rather  than  as  displacing,  free  enterprise.  I  am 
sure  that  each  government  will  shoulder  as  much 
of  its  burden  as  it  reasonably  can,  but  we  agree 
with  you  that  substantial  foreign  lending  will 
be  necessary  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goals  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  shall  do  our  part  generously  and 
loyally  in  meeting  that  need. 

To  that  end  we  have  reviewed  the  whole  scope 
of  our  public-lending  policies  and  have  arrived  at 
certain  changes  which  we  consider  significant. 


Changes  in  U.S.  Lending  Policies 

The  first  relates  to  the  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank,  whose  activities  are  to  be  intensified 
and  expanded. 

This  past  siunmer,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  specific  legislation  increased  the  lending 
authority  of  the  bank  from  $-iy2  billion  to  $5  bil- 
lion, in  anticipation  of  its  increased  lending  activ- 
ity. In  his  report  to  the  Senate  on  this  legislation, 
Senator  Capehart,  Chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  stated : 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  played  an  important  role 
in  our  foreign  economic  policy  and  must  continue  to  do 
so  on  an  activated  scale.  Promotion  of  trade  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  and  in  particular,  with  the 
nations  of  the  western  hemisphere,  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  common  welfare,  the  common  defense,  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  free  world. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  authorized  loans  of  $130  million  to  na- 
tions in  this  hemisphere,  and  other  important  loans 
are  under  consideration.  The  loans  which  have 
been  authorized  will  help  two  important  Latin 
American  cities  develop  municipal  waterworks 
systems  and  will  make  possible  the  development  of 
one  of  the  world's  largest  copper  deposits.  The 
bank  has  made  loans  to  finance  the  sale  in  Latin 
America  of  machine  tools,  of  aircraft,  of  electric 
equipment,  of  textile  equipment,  and  of  wheat.  It 
has  facilitated  the  development  of  sulphur  pro- 
duction. The  range  of  its  activities  has  been  as 
wide  and  varied  as  the  production  process  itself, 
from  the  extraction  of  basic  materials  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  complex  industrial  products.  Since  its 
organization  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  author- 
ized loans  in  excess  of  $2^4  billion  to  Latin 
America. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  opened  up  new  sources  of  credit  for  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  that  wish  to  import 
equipment  from  the  United  States.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  lines  of  credit  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  United  States  exporters  will  be  able  to  offer 
medium-term  credit  on  equipment  of  a  productive 
nature.  This  program  will  be  in  addition  to  long- 
term  capital  and  should  help  to  accelerate  the  flow 
of  trade  and  ease  temporary  credit  problems. 

In  addition,  a  large  New  York  bank  announced 
last  week  that  it  proposes  to  form  a  multimillion 
dollar  export  financing  company.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  also  participate  in  this  new 
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venture.  This  enterprise  will  add  further  to  the 
supplies  of  medium-term  credit  available  to  Latin 
American  importers  of  capital  goods. 

In  the  field  of  economic  development,  of  course, 
the  International  Bank  has  a  primary  role  to  play 
in  helping  to  promote  the  economic  growth  of  the 
American  Republics.  Most  of  the  countries  rep- 
resented here  were  founding  fathers  of  the 
International  Bank.  Your  countries  and  my  own 
participated  in  its  establishment,  and  we  have  con- 
tributed importantly  to  its  personnel  and  capital. 
The  International  Bank  is  our  common  institu- 
tion. It  was  established  to  carry  the  major  bur- 
den of  financing  reconstruction  and  development 
loans  at  a  governmental  level.  While  the  Inter- 
national Bank  in  the  early  postwar  years  was 
primarily  concerned  with  reconstruction,  it  has 
accelerated  the  tempo  of  its  operations  and  has, 
more  recently,  concentrated  its  major  efforts  on 
economic  development.  The  International  Bank 
has  financed  a  steady  succession  of  high-priority 
development  projects  in  Latin  America.  The  to- 
tal now  exceeds  $500  million  for  the  last  5  years. 
Its  first  development  loan  was  in  Latin  America, 
and  today  its  investment  in  this  hemisphere  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  developing  area.  Its 
loans  have  been  made  primarily  for  basic  facili- 
ties and  public  works  on  which  further  fruitful  in- 
vestment depends:  for  electric  power,  for  trans- 
portation, and  for  communication  facilities.  The 
loans  of  the  International  Bank  are  important  not 
only  in  themselves  but  in  their  secondary  effects. 
Electric-power  installations,  new  road  and  com- 
munication systems,  new  port  facilities,  all  have 
encouraged  new  industries  and  lowered  costs. 
Development  is  a  cumulative  process,  setting  in 
motion  innumerable  individual  efforts  with  mul- 
tiplying effect. 

In  his  report  to  the  Conference,  Eugene  Black, 
President  of  the  bank,  states : 

It  is  my  personal  judgment  that,  given  a  continuance  of 
present  trends  in  Latin  America,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  expanded  lending  activity  by  the  bank  in  that  area 
during  the  period  which  lies  ahead.  The  bank  has  the 
resources  to  do  so  and  it  has  the  will  to  do  so.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  be  able  to  translate  its  will  into 
action  depends  largely  on  conditions  within  the  control 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  themselves. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Bank  last  September,  representa- 
tives  from   many   of   the   American   Republics 


strongly  urged  support  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  finance  corporation  to  encourage 
private  investment.  The  subject  has  been  under 
study  for  several  years. 


Proposed  International  Finance  Corporation 

The  matter  has  been  given  most  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  United  States  Government,  and  we 
are  going  to  ask  the  Congress  to  support  United 
States  participation  in  such  a  corporation.4  We 
have  in  mind  an  institution  organized  as  an  affili- 
ate of  the  International  Bank,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $100  million  to  be  contributed  by  those 
members  of  the  International  Bank  who  wish  to 
subscribe. 

The  corporation  would  be  able  to  make  loans 
without  the  guaranty  of  member  governments. 
It  would  not  directly  provide  equity  financing. 
It  would,  however,  be  empowered  to  hold  securities 
bearing  interest  payable  only  if  earned,  as  well  as 
debentures  convertible  into  stock  when  purchased 
from  the  corporation  by  private  investors.  In  that 
way  it  would  operate  in  the  area  of  venture  capital 
without  holding  equity  right  of  control.  It  would 
not  compete  with  the  International  Bank  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  indeed  it  would  facili- 
tate private  investment. 

If  the  international  finance  corporation  is  estab- 
lished, we  shall  then  have  three  major  financial 
institutions  to  help  promote  economic  develop- 
ment. We  shall  have  the  Export-Import  Bank 
that  has  had  a  long  history  of  useful  work  in  Latin 
America  and  whose  activities  are  to  be  intensified. 
We  shall  have  the  International  Bank,  in  which 
we  are  partners,  to  help  finance  basic  resource  de- 
velopment. We  shall  have  an  international  finance 
corporation  in  which  we  would  work  together  to 
assist  and  encourage  private  enterprise. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  on  private  invest- 
ment and  taxation  adopted  at  the  Caracas  Confer- 
ence, the  United  States  continues  to  explore  feasi- 
ble measures  to  remove  tax  impediments  to  in- 
creased foreign  investments.  The  administration 
and  the  Congress,  as  well  as  numerous  private 
groups  in  the  United  States,  have  given  the  mat- 
ter intensive  study.  This  has  disclosed  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  involved.  In  the  light  of 
this  experience,  the  administration  will  again  sub- 


4  For  the  Treasury  Department's  announcement  of  Nov 
11,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  29, 1954,  p.  814. 
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mit  to  the  Congress  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  of  taxation  of  foreign  income  along  the 
general  lines  recommended  by  the  President  last 
year.  We  trust  these  proposals  will  find  accept- 
ance by  the  Congress. 

We  desire  to  complement  these  unilateral  legis- 
lative steps  with  bilateral  tax  treaties.  To  that 
end,  we  are  prepared  to  explore  with  individual 
countries  the  possibilities  of  the  tax  treaty  as  a 
medium  for  creating  a  more  favorable  tax  climate 
for  international  trade  and  investment.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  matters  which  might  be  con- 
sidered in  treaty  discussions  is  how  the  United 
States  might  give  recognition  to  tax  concessions 
made  to  foreign  capital  by  the  country  where  the 
investment  is  to  be  made.  Under  proper  safe- 
guards, we  would  be  prepared  to  recommend 
giving  credit  for  general  foreign  income  taxes 
which  are  waived  for  an  initial  limited  period  as 
we  now  grant  credit  for  taxes  which  are  imposed. 
Such  a  measure  as  this  will  give  maximum  effec- 
tiveness to  your  own  laws  designed  to  encourage 
new  enterprises. 

Our  agenda  includes  the  subject  of  programing. 
Individual  nations  will  no  doubt  continue  to  de- 
velop their  overall  approaches  to  their  own 
economic-development  problems.  If  any  such 
nations  wish  to  exchange  views  on  their  plans  with 
other  nations  undertaking  similar  development 
plans,  it  may  well  be  that  this  organization  can 
provide  such  a  meeting  place. 

We  recommend  that  each  of  us  expand  and  fur- 
ther diversify  our  joint  activities  in  the  vital  field 
of  technical  cooperation.  The  interchange  of 
people  under  this  program  draws  us  closer  to- 
gether and  provides  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems.  Through  technical  co- 
operation we  pool  our  accumulated  experience  and 
knowledge  to  utilize  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources available  to  us  as  we  seek  to  match  resources 
against  our  needs.  The  enormous  mutual  benefits 
already  produced  by  our  efforts  in  this  field  justify 
our  confidence  in  its  future  expansion. 

We  approach  our  talks  here  together  with  a 
sense  of  mission,  which  I  am  sure  is  common  to  us 
all.  The  challenge  of  the  years  ahead  is  a  tremen- 
dous one.  How  we  meet  it  may  determine  our 
place  in  history.  We  have  great  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  the  peoples  and  the  lands  that  share  this 
hemisphere.  The  human  and  physical  resources 
are  here  out  of  which  to  build  a  glorious  future. 


The  President  of  my  country  has  very  rightly 
called  us  partners  in  this  great  enterprise.  He 
has  declared  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  be 
that  of  the  good  partner. 

I  know  that  the  American  States  can  be  good 
partners,  determined  to  work  for  the  betterment 
of  all  our  people.  If  we  are  energetic  and  prac- 
tical, I  am  confident  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  tomorrow.  As  good  partners  we  can 
make  this  coming  together  at  Rio  a  momentous 
one  in  the  bright  and  lengthening  record  of  inter- 
American  relations. 


U.S.-Yugoslav  Economic  Talks 

Text  of  Joint  Communique 

Press  release  663  dated  November  22 

Mutually  beneficial  informal  discussions  on  eco- 
nomic matters  which  have  been  under  way  since 
November  12  between  representatives  of  the  Yugo- 
slav and  United  States  Governments,  were  con- 
cluded today. 

The  Yugoslav  delegation  was  under  the  leader- 
ship of  General  Svetozar  Vukmanovic,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Executive  Council  of  the 
Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Stanislav  Kopcok,  Counsellor  in  the  Yugo- 
slav State  Secretariat  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr. 
Kiro  Gligorov,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Yugoslav 
Federal  Planning  Institute.  The  Yugoslav  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Leo  Mates,  also 
was  present. 

For  the  American  side,  the  talks  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration;  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.;  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Robert  Murphy ;  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thorsten  Kalijarvi;  and  Dr. 
D.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration Deputy  Director. 

During  the  talks,  a  broad  informal  exchange  of 
views  took  place  on  many  aspects  of  Yugoslavia's 
economic  situation.  Particular  attention  was  di- 
rected to  Yugoslavia's  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion, its  supply  of  wheat  and  raw  materials,  and 
its  foreign  debt  burden.  The  talks  have  led  to  an 
increased  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  countries  of  their  mutual 
problems,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  further  con- 
sideration of  these  matters  will  be  carried  forward 
in  Belgrade. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  November  1954 

Ilo  Metal  Trades  Committee:  5th  Session 

Bogota  International  Exposition 

Unesco  Executive  Board 

Unesco  Budget  Committee 

U.  N.  Ecape  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the 

Preparation  of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far 

East. 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Afforestation  and  Reforestation 

1st  World  Conference  of  Printing  Enterprises 

14th  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  .    . 

International  Philatelic  Exposition 

Fao  European  Forestry  Commission:  7th  Session 

Meeting  on  Fur-Seal  Investigation 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Mineral  Resources 

Fao  Meeting  on  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Rice  Situation     .... 

Customs  Cooperation  Council 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  127th  Session 

Icem  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Draft  Rules  and  Regulations.    .    . 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  3d  Session 

Icem  Subcommittee  on  Finance:  6th  SessioD 


Geneva Oct.  25-Nov.  6 

Bogota Oct.  29-Nov.  21 

Montevideo Nov.  1-15 

Montevideo Nov.  1-10 

Bangkok Nov.  1-6 


Geneva Nov.  5-6 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  6-13 

Luxembourg Nov.  7-12 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  7-17 

Geneva Nov.  8-13 

Tokyo Nov.  8-24 

Bangkok Nov.  8-13 

Rangoon Nov.  11-20 

Brussels Nov.  15-18 

Rome Nov.  16-19 

Geneva Nov.  22-24 

London Nov.  22-29 

London Nov.  23-29 

London Nov.  24-25 

Geneva Nov.  25-26 


In  Session  as  of  November  30,  1954 

U.  N.  General  Assembly:  9th  Regular  Session 

Icao  Air  Navigation  Commission:  17th  Session 

Icao  Air  Transport  Committee:  23d  Session 

Icao  Council:  23d  Session 

Gatt  Contracting  Parties:  9th  Session 

U.  N.  Ecosoc:  Resumed  18th  Session 

Unesco  General  Conference:  8th  Session 

Icao  Airworthiness  Panel  Meeting 

International  Trade  Fair 

Icao  Special  European-Mediterranean  Communications  Meeting  . 
Ia-Ecosoc:  4th  Extraordinary  Meeting  (Ministers  of  Finance  or 
Economy). 

Ilo  8th  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians 

Caribbean  Commission:  19th  Meeting 

Icem  Intergovernmental  Committee:  8th  Session 


New  York Sept.  21- 

Montreal Sept,  21- 

Montreal Sept.  27- 

Montreal Sept.  28- 

Geneva Oct.  28- 

New  York Nov.  5- 

Montevideo      Nov.  12- 

Montreal Nov.  15- 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  15- 

Paris Nov.  16- 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)      .    .    .  Nov.  22- 

Geneva Nov.  23- 

Port-of-Spain  (Trinidad)    .    .  Nov.  29- 

Geneva Nov.  30- 


Scheduled  December  1,  1954-February  28,  1955 

U.  N.  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees:  5th     Geneva Dec.  6- 

Session. 
Fao  4th  World  Forestry  Congress Dehra  Dun  (India)     ....      Dec. 


Nac  Ministerial  Meeting 

Inter-American  Seminar  on  Secondary  Education 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities. 

Who  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance  .... 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Trade:  1st  Session 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Permanent  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


Paris Dec 

Santiago Dec, 

New  York Jan. 

Geneva Jan. 

Hong  Kong Jan. 

Mexico  City Jan. 


11- 

16*- 
29- 

4- 

10- 
10- 
13- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Nov.  24,  1954.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Ilo,  International  Labor  Organization;  Unesco,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization;  U.  N.,  United  Nations;  Ecafe,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Fao,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization;  Icem,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  Icao,  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization;  Gatt,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Ecosoc,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  Ia-Ecosoc, 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  Nac,  North  Atlantic  Council;  Who,  World  Health  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  December  1,  1954-February  28,  1955 — Continued 

U.   N.   Ecosoc  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade:  New  York Jan.  17- 

lst  Session. 

Who  Executive  Board:  15th  Meeting Geneva Jan.  18- 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session Bangkok Jan.  24- 

International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission Seattle January 

International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission Vancouver January 

D.  N.  Ecosoc  Fiscal  Commission:  5th  Session New  York January* 

U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  15th  Session New  York January* 

Gatt  Tariff  Negotiations  With  Japan Geneva Feb.  1- 

Ilo  Chemical  Industries  Committee:  4th  Session Geneva Feb.  7- 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Transport  and  Communications  Commission:   7th  New  York Feb.  7- 

Session. 


The  Problem  of  Defining  Aggression 


Statements  by  Charles  H.  Mahoney 

U.S.  Representatve  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  1979  dated  October  15 

The  problem  of  whether  to  define  "aggression," 
and,  if  so,  how,  is  as  old  as  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization and  older.  The  word  "aggression"  ap- 
pears more  than  once  in  the  charter  and  is  a  key 
word  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  United  Nations  political  organs  for  preserving 
world  peace. 

At  the  charter  conference  of  San  Francisco  in 
1945,  the  question  of  whether  to  define  the  term 
"aggression"  in  the  constitutional  instrument  of 
this  Organization  was  directly  debated.  The  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  conference  was  that  this 
should  not  be  done,  and  it  was  not. 

Since  1945  the  General  Assembly  has  several 
times  come  back  to  survey  the  problem  of  defi- 
nition. The  present  series  of  debates  began  4 
i  years  ago  this  autumn.  At  that  time  the  General 
Assembly  inferred  to  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission a  draft  definition  of  aggression  proposed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  asked  the  Commission  to 
"formulate  its  conclusions  as  soon  as  possible." 
In  the  succeeding  year  the  Commission  met,  and 

'Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Oct.  15,  Nov.  4,  and 
Nov.  8. 


accepted  its  assignment  as  a  request  to  make  an 
attempt  to  define  aggression  and  report  back. 
When  it  came  to  the  point  of  substantive  discus- 
sion, the  Commission  had  before  it  a  report  by 
Mr.  Spiropoulos,2  in  which  it  was  concluded  that : 
"A  'legal'  definition  of  aggression  would  be  an 
artificial  construction,"  which  could  never  be  com- 
prehensive enough  to  comprise  all  imaginable 
cases  of  aggression,  since  the  methods  of  aggres- 
sion are  in  constant  process  of  evolution. 

After  consideration  of  various  proposals,  the 
Commission  took  as  the  basis  of  definition  a  draft 
by  Mr.  Alfaro,3  but  this  formula,  as  submitted  to 
final  vote,  was  rejected  7  to  3  with  one  abstention. 
A  proposal  to  make  further  attempts  was  defeated 
6  to  4  with  one  abstention.  At  a  later  point  the 
Commission  inserted  into  the  Draft  Code  of  Of- 
fenses Against  the  Peace  and  Security  of  Mankind 
a  statement  including  acts  of  aggression  and 
threats  thereof  as  such  offenses.  After  debate  of 
the  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission, 
the  Sixth  Assembly  Session,  by  a  small  majority, 
recorded  the  view  that  it  was  "possible  and  desir- 
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2  Jean   Spiropoulos,   Greek  representative  on   Commit- 
tee VI. 
8  Ricardo  Alfaro  of  Panama. 
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able  ...  to  define  aggression  by  reference  to  the 
elements  which  constitute  it." 

A  new  debate  on  the  question  of  definition  was 
held  at  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly 2  years  ago.  As  requested  by  the  Assembly, 
the  Secretary-General  presented  a  most  thorough 
report  discussing  the  whole  question.4  Various 
formulas  were  put  forward  by  the  delegations  to 
the  Assembly.  No  general  agreement  on  any  for- 
mula was  reached,  and  the  whole  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Special  Committee.  That  Committee, 
which  met  in  1953  and  whose  report  is  contained 
in  document  A/2638,  likewise  reached  no  agree- 
ment. The  report  is  a  most  interesting  synthesis 
of  the  very  conscientious  work  done  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  15  member  states  selected  to  serve 
on  the  Committee. 

In  listening  to  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Pan- 
ama, and  Cuba,  and  to  the  introductory  statements 
by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,5  and  by  the  distinguished 
rapporteur  of  the  Special  Committee,6  we  were 
vividly  reminded  of  the  difficulties  and  pitfalls 
that  lie  across  the  path  of  efforts  to  define  aggres- 
sion. The  experience  of  the  United  Nations  in 
coping  with  this  matter  shows  that,  in  repeated  at- 
tempts, it  has  not  been  possible  to  reach  general 
agreement  on  any  word  formula  to  define  the  term. 
When  the  charter  was  drafted,  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  international  community  was  that 
it  would  be  wiser  not  to  attempt  an  a  priori  paper 
definition.  The  United  States  has  not  been  per- 
suaded of  the  wisdom  of  any  other  course. 


Dangers  in  Paper  Definitions 

There  are  obvious  dangers  in  a  priori  paper 
definitions.  A  formula  may  be  intended  as  a  com- 
plete statement  of  what  constitutes  aggression,  and 
yet  the  formula  may  fail  to  include  mention  of  one 
or  more  types  of  conduct  which  would  in  fact  be 
aggressive.  In  this  way  a  potential  aggressor 
would  be  effectively  invited  to  pursue  paths  which 
seemed  unwittingly  to  have  been  licensed  by  the 
community  of  nations. 

A  definition  of  aggression  may  expressly  dis- 
claim to  be  all-inclusive  and  complete.     Yet  it  may 


4  U.N.  doc.  A/2211  dated  Oct.  2,  1952. 
B  F.  Garcia  Amador  of  Cuba. 
6  Salah  A.  Tarazi  of  Syria. 
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nevertheless  give  an  emphasis  to  the  specified  types 
of  conduct  which  would  be  unbalanced  and  per- 
haps harmful  to  the  general  cause  of  keeping 
world  peace.  New  events  are  constantly  changing 
the  world  we  live  in ;  emphasis  on  one  set  of  ele- 
ments given  properly  and  truly  today  may  be  false 
in  another  year. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  already  made  in  this 
Committee  for  a  general  definition  accompanied  by 
a  list  of  examples  of  acts  constituting  aggression 
would  necessarily  entail  emphasis  on  the  acts  listed. 
Who  can  say  with  certainty  now  what  acts  should 
be  selected  for  the  listing?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  effort  is  made  to  be  complete,  we  have  again 
the  problem  of  inadvertent  omissions.  The  gen- 
eral definition  itself  would  leave  still  unelaborated 
such  concepts  as  self-defense  and  action  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  actually  to  be  feared  that  the  mixed  type  of  defi- 
nition would  carry  the  disadvantages  of  both  the 
general  type  and  the  enumerative. 

The  United  States  has  also  a  certain  distrust  of 
setting  up  a  priori  categories  into  which  future  ac- 
tions and  situations  are  to  be  classified  as  they 
arise.  This  seems  particularly  true  where  the 
United  Nations  Organization  is  still  relatively 
young  and  where  the  law  of  the  United  Nations 
is  still  in  a  relatively  early  stage  of  development. 
We  have  a  much  larger  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  empirical  development  of  law,  with  the  rules 
growing  out  of  the  actual  cases  and  with  any  re- 
statements or  codifications  of  law  held  in  abeyance 
pending  an  adequate  practical  experience. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  escape  the  realization 
that  aggression  is  not  simply  the  admixture  of  cer- 
tain predefined  elements  in  given  proportions.  To 
determine  the  occurrence  of  aggression  is  to  make 
a  total  value  judgment  on  the  whole  complex  of 
facts  and  circumstances  in  an  actual  situation. 

A  realization  of  this  led  the  founders  of  the 
United  Nations  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  aggres- 
sion not  by  word  formulas  but  through  the  living 
processes  of  the  United  Nations  political  organs. 
The  Security  Council  was  created  for  the  purpose  , 
of  applying  international  law  standards,  including 
those  of  the  charter,  to  events  in  the  real  world. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  article  39,  which  lays  down 
that  "the  Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations, or  decide  what  measures  shall  be  taken 
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in  accordance  with  Articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain 
or  restore  international  peace  and  security." 


Position  at  San  Francisco 

Joseph  Paul-Boncour,  rapporteur  of  Committee 
III/3  at  San  Francisco,  had  the  following  to  say 
on  this  problem : 

A  more  protracted  discussion  developed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  possible  insertion  in  paragraph  2,  Section 
B,  Chapter  VIII,  of  the  determination  of  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. 

Various  amendments  proposed  on  this  subject  recalled 
the  definitions  written  into  a  number  of  treaties  con- 
cluded before  this  war  but  did  not  claim  to  specify  all 
cases  of  aggression.  They  proposed  a  list  of  eventualities 
in  which  intervention  by  the  Council  would  be  automatic. 
At  the  same  time  they  would  have  left  to  the  Council 
the  power  to  determine  the  other  cases  in  which  it  should 
likewise  intervene. 

Although  this  proposition  evoked  considerable  support, 
it  nevertheless  became  clear  to  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  preliminary  definition  of  aggression  went 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  this  Conference  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Charter.  The  progress  of  the  technique  of 
modern  warfare  renders  very  difficult  the  definition  of  all 
cases  of  aggression.  It  may  be  noted  that,  the  list  of  such 
cases  being  necessarily  incomplete,  the  Council  would 
have  a  tendency  to  consider  of  less  importance  the  acts 
not  mentioned  therein;  these  omissions  would  encourage 
the  aggressor  to  distort  the  definition  or  might  delay 
action  by  the  Council.  Furthermore,  in  the  other  cases 
listed,  automatic  action  by  the  Council  might  bring  about 
a  premature  application  of  enforcement  measures. 

The  Committee  therefore  decided  to  adhere  to  the  text 
drawn  up  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  to  leave  to  the  Council 
the  entire  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  a  threat  to  peace, 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  an  act  of  aggression. 

In  today's  world  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  General  Assembly  also  may  have  responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  acts  of  aggression.  This  was 
made  clear  by  the  resolution  "Uniting  for  Peace" 
(377 (V))  adopted  at  the  Fifth  Session  of  the 
Assembly. 

Thus,  both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council  are  in  a  position  where  their  success 
in  safeguarding  international  peace  and  security 
can  be  jeopardized  by  adoption  of  a  definition  of 
aggression.  As  matters  stand  under  the  charter 
in  the  absence  of  a  paper  definition,  there  can 
be  no  question  that,  as  the  Sixth  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  observed  in  its  resolution  pre- 
viously quoted,  "the  existence  of  the  crime  of  ag- 
gression may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances 
peculiar  to  each  particular  case." 

There  is  this  year  an  additional  factor  which  my 


delegation  believes  should  influence  us  not  to  pro- 
ceed now  with  the  effort  to  crystallize  and  harden 
an  abstract  definition  of  aggression.  That  is  the 
appearance  of  the  term  "aggression"  in  a  memo- 
randum submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission  on  June  11,  1954.7  The  memoran- 
dum dealt  in  part  with  a  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  suggested  a  declaration 
prohibiting  their  use  "except  in  defense  against 
aggression."  We  have  noted  a  Soviet  proposal  in 
the  First  Committee  of  the  present  General  As- 
sembly to  refer  this  suggestion  back  to  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  for  further  study  and  clar- 
ification.8 The  Commission  will  doubtless  resume 
its  work  and  take  up  again  the  consideration  of 
matters  ranging  across  the  whole  field  of  dis- 
armament, including  the  joint  United  Kingdom- 
France  suggestion  of  June  11  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. In  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  my  dele- 
gation the  part  of  wisdom  to  refrain  here  from  any 
action  on  abstract  definitions  of  aggression  which 
could  conceivably  prejudice  the  possible  success 
of  negotiations  on  disarmament. 

I  have  taken  some  time  to  review  the  history 
of  this  problem  of  defining  aggression  and  some  of 
the  considerations  which  seem  relevant  to  the 
United  States  delegation  because  this  history  and 
these  considerations  all  point  to  a  conclusion:  no 
constructive  purpose  would  be  served  at  this  time 
by  the  preparation  of  a  formula  to  define  aggres- 
sion. The  General  Assembly  should  now  consider 
that  it  has  explored  to  the  limits  of  usefulness  the 
possibilities  of  defining  aggression  by  a  word 
formula  prepared  today  for  possible  applications 
in  the  future. 


PROPOSALS  BY  IRAN  AND  PANAMA,  CHENA 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2006  dated  November  4 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  listened  with  interest  to 
the  extended  and  thorough  general  debate  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  committee  on  the  question 
of  defining  aggression.  That  general  debate  now 
being  ended,  it  is  time  for  the  committee  to  address 
itself  to  the  resolutions  before  the  committee.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of 
the  proposals  which  are  before  us. 
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8  Ibid.,  Oct.  25,  1954,  p.  625. 
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The  draft  resolution  of  the  U.S.S.R.,9  intro- 
duced at  the  outset  of  this  discussion,  has  been 
before  the  members  of  the  committee  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  that  a  number  of  speakers 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  refer  to  it  in  their 
statements  during  the  general  debate.  Indeed,  we 
think  the  Soviet  draft  has  been  adequately  dis- 
cussed, and  I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  further 
comments  on  it  at  this  time. 

There  have  been  circulated  at  the  last  stage  of 
the  general  debate  two  new  draft  resolutions,  one 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  discussed  with  cer- 
tain delegations  outside  the  committee  room  for  a 
number  of  days  and  has  been  referred  to  in  our 
committee  debate;  the  other  is  a  draft  resolution 
introduced  by  the  delegate  of  China.  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  these  two  drafts. 

The  first,  introduced  by  Iran  and  Panama,10 
commences  with  a  paragraph  of  preamble  which 
quotes  a  paragraph  of  preamble  from  General 
Assembly  Resolution  599  (VI)  of  3  years  ago.  It 
might  conceivably  have  been  appropriate  at  that 
time  for  the  General  Assembly  to  express  itself  in 
favor  of  defining  aggression  in  order  both  to  pro- 
mote international  peace  and  security  and  to  de- 
velop international  criminal  law.  These  are  some- 
what separate  undertakings  and  would,  of  course, 
require  different  treatment  and  procedures.  Now, 
however,  we  find  in  the  draft  resolution  of  Iran 
and  Panama  that  the  two  purposes  are  kept  joined 
together  as  the  result  of  what  seems  to  be  an  auto- 
matic and  insufficiently  considered  quoting  from 
the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Assembly.  This  para- 
graph of  preamble  in  the  draft  resolution  now 
before  us  introduces  an  element  of  confusion  as  to 
whether  the  definition  proposed  by  Iran  and 
Panama  is  a  definition  of  aggression  relating  to 
the  international  obligations  of  states,  relating  to 
criminal  responsibilities  of  individuals,  or  both. 
The  matter  seems  not  to  have  been  thought 
through. 

The  next  paragraph  of  preamble  in  the  draft  res- 
olution introduced  by  Iran  and  Panama  speaks 
of  "directives"  to  "such  international  bodies  as 
may  be  called  upon  to  determine  the  aggressor," 
and  the  operative  portion  of  the  draft  resolution 
begins  with  the  dogmatic  expression  "declares." 
Under  the  charter,  it  is  clear  that  the  General  As- 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.  332  and  Rev.  1. 
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sembly  cannot  give  directives  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil ;  it  cannot  even  bind  future  sessions  of  the  As- 
sembly itself.  If  the  "international  bodies"  in 
question  include  criminal  tribunals,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  no  jurisdiction  or  directives  can  be  given 
to  them  other  than  by  a  treaty  duly  ratified. 

It  would  appear  that  paragraph  1  in  the  opera- 
tive part  of  this  draft  resolution  states  a  general 
definition  of  aggression  which  purports  to  be  exclu- 
sive. This  feature  is  misleading  and  unfortunate. 
It  has  the  effect,  among  other  things,  of  putting 
aside  the  elements  of  subversion  and  indirect  ag- 
gression and  the  economic  aspects  of  aggression. 

The  same  operative  paragraph  in  the  draft  res- 
olution introduces  the  possibility  of  conflict  with 
article  2,  paragraph  4  of  the  charter.  The  draft 
resolution  bars  "any  use  of  armed  force  by  a  State 
against  another  State  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  or  in  pursuance  of  a  decision 
or  recommendation  of  a  competent  organ  of  the 
United  Nations."  Article  2,  paragraph  4  sets  up 
a  different  standard.    It  reads : 

All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  second  operative  paragraph  of  the  draft 
resolution  introduced  by  Iran  and  Panama  states 
an  enumeration  of  acts  to  be  considered  as  "aggres- 
sion in  all  cases."  This  provision  embodies  the 
cardinal  disadvantages  of  an  enumeration  by  stat- 
ing that  certain  acts  shall  constitute  aggression 
regardless  of  the  whole  picture  in  a  given  situa- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  the  introductory  phrase  in 
the  second  operative  paragraph — "In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  definition" — could  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  listed  acts  were  only  exam- 
ples of  the  general  definition,  although  this  is  by 
no  means  clear  from  the  drafting.  If  that  were 
true,  the  resolution  proposed  by  Iran  and  Panama 
would  be  of  the  mixed  type  of  definition.  The  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,' 
we  think,  disposed  definitively  of  this  type  of  defi- 
nition in  his  statement  of  November  1.  The  listing 
in  the  draft  resolution  of  Iran  and  Panama  also 
does  not  provide  for  the  contingency  foreseen  in 
the  Paraguayan  proposal,  which  took  account  of 
the  possibility  that  a  state  might  be  unable  to  sup- 
press the  activities  of  armed  bands. 
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The  resolution  introduced  by  China  as  revised :1 
contains  a  first  operative  paragraph  that  purports 
to  state  a  general  definition.  The  statement  ap- 
pears as  an  exclusive  definition,  although  it  is  quite 
obviously  incomplete  in  representing  the  different 
forms  which  aggression  might  take.  This  first 
statement  also  begs  the  question  by  stating  "that 
aggression  is  the  unlawful  use  of  force  by  a  State 
against  another  State,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly." The  rest  of  the  first  operative  paragraph 
in  the  Chinese  draft  carries  the  usual  disadvan- 
tages of  a  mixed  type  of  definition.  It  also  includes 
some  rather  vague  terminology  such  as  "fomenting 
civil  strife." 

It  may  be  intended  that  paragraph  2  in  the  op- 
erative part  of  the  Chinese  draft  modifies  both 
parts  of  paragraph  1,  although  the  relationship 
between  these  paragraphs  is  not  clear.  In  any 
event,  the  enumeration  contained  in  paragraph  1  in 
its  present  form  lends  itself  particularly  to  the 
uses  of  distortion  and  propaganda.  My  delegation 
is  unclear  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  para- 
graph 3. 

During  the  course  of  the  general  debate,  some 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
special  committee,  subcommittee,  or  working 
group  to  harmonize  the  different  views  and  pro- 
duce a  single  text.  My  delegation  does  not  believe 
this  would  be  a  fruitful  procedure.  It  would  add 
even  greater  length  to  the  time  the  United  Nations 
has  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  aggression 
problem.  Indeed,  we  think  it  would  waste  time. 
There  has  in  fact  occurred  a  great  deal  of  group 
discussion  among  delegations  to  see  if  agreement 
could  be  reached  on  a  common  text.  We  do  not 
see  how  a  prolongation  of  that  process,  formalized 
by  a  vote  of  the  committee  or  the  Assembly,  could 
be  productive.  It  is  evident  that  we  do  not  face 
a  problem  simply  of  expressing  agreed  ideas  in 
language  that  will  be  generally  acceptable.  The 
differences  are  of  substance  and  are  fundamental, 
as  indicated  by  the  distinguished  delegates  of 
Ecuador  and  Costa  Rica. 

We  believe  this  committee  should  now  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  resolutions  which  are  before  the 
committee.  We  would  urge  again  that  no  paper 
formula  be  adopted.  As  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  New  Zealand  stated,  any  formula  to 
jmerge  from  this  debate  could  only  be  the  lowest 
lommon  denominator  of  possible  definitions  and 


could  be  really  satisfactory  to  very  few  if  any 
countries.  The  United  States  will  vote  against 
all  of  the  proposed  definitions  and  hopes  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  now  conclude  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  defining  aggression  has  been  ex- 
plored to  the  limits  of  usefulness. 


PROPOSAL  BY  LEBANON,  SYRIA,  AND  YEMEN 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2013  dated  November  8 

Since  my  delegation  last  spoke,  a  formal  joint 
proposal  has  been  tabled  by  Lebanon,  Syria,  and 
Yemen.12  It  is  proposed  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly create  another  Special  Committee  to  draft  a 
definition  of  aggression  and  report  back  next  year. 
We  have  considered  this  course  of  action  in  all  of 
its  aspects  and  wish  simply  to  reaffirm  our  convic- 
tion that  it  is  not  likely  to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

There  has  been  no  lessening  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  our  subject  as  the  result  of  the  work 
of  the  previous  Special  Committee  or  of  this  com- 
mittee. This  point  has  been  very  clearly  and 
forcefully  made  by  a  number  of  speakers.  In 
matters  of  this  kind  attitudes  strongly  supported 
become  the  more  strongly  entrenched  by  unremit- 
ting reiteration.  For  one  who  looks  to  some  solu- 
tion in  the  future,  whether  near  or  distant,  it  is 
submitted  that  a  breathing  spell  and  a  chance  for 
calm  reconsideration,  not  the  prolongation  of 
wornout  exchanges,  should  offer  the  best  hope. 

An  additional  reason  argues  very  strongly 
against  the  joint  proposal.  Next  year  the  Assem- 
bly will  have  before  it  the  question  of  charter  re- 
view— the  problem  of  reassessment  of  10  years' 
experience  in  world  organization.  If,  as  my  Gov- 
ernment hopes,  a  review  conference  is  held,  that 
review  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  surveying 
in  perspective  the  whole  field  of  international 
peace  and  security.  It  may  furnish  fresh  in- 
sights into  particular  areas,  such  as  aggression  and 
the  questions  of  whether  or  how  it  might  be  appre- 
hended in  definition  form.  At  a  later  time,  gov- 
ernments will  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  what 
developments  may  have  taken  place  respecting 
charter  review  and  disarmament  and  would  un- 
doubtedly wish  to  take  these  developments  into 
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account  in  approaching  again  the  question  of  de- 
fining aggression. 

With  the  future  holding  possibilities  of  develop- 
ments within  the  United  Nations  affecting  the 
question  of  defining  aggression,  and  with  the  past 
a  vivid  reminder  of  the  probable  sterility  of  an- 
other Special  Committee  at  this  stage,  we  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  question  now  be  let  alone 
for  a  time.  To  repeat  the  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments of  the  past  is  not  in  anyone's  interest.  To 
create  a  Special  Committee  because  a  majority 
does  not  want  to  stop  considering  the  problem  of 


defining  is  completely  unnecessary.  It  could  be 
counterproductive  and  might  be  understood  as  a 
face-saving  rather  than  a  hopeful  step.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  what  will  promote  sound  develop- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  we  believe  that  con- 
structive thinking  and  cooperation  by  govern- 
ments in  closely  related  fields  will  be  the  besl 
preparation  for  any  further  consideration  of  the 
aggression  problem.  The  United  Nations  has  no! 
made  headway  in  repeated  efforts  concentrated 
directly  on  the  problem.  We  think  it  is  time  tc 
take  another  tack. 


Principles  Involved  in  Human  Rights  Covenants 


Statements  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


U.S.  VIEWS  ON  DRAFT  COVENANTS 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2001  dated  November  2 

I  have  delayed  participating  in  this  debate  until 
today  because  of  the  desire  of  the  committee — a 
very  understandable  desire — to  hear  the  views  of 
governments  which  have  not  been  represented  in 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  because 
the  position  which  my  Government  has  taken 
toward  the  draft  covenants 2  is  already  well 
known. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
place  in  the  record  the  views  of  my  Government  on 
several  of  the  major  issues  that  involve  important 
matters  of  principle.  I  shall  not  deal  with  the 
many  details  in  the  draft  covenants  which  my 
Government  believes  are  not  satisfactory  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

My  Government  is  of  the  view  that  a  deficiency 
of  the  draft  covenant  on  civil  and  political  rights 
lies  in  what  we  consider  to  be  the  serious  imper- 


1  Made  in  Committee  III  ( Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural)  on  Nov.  2  and  Nov.  8. 

1  For  texts  of  the  drafts,  completed  at  the  tenth  session 
of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  Feb.-Apr. 
1954,  see  U.N.  doc.  E/2573,  annex  I. 
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fections  in  the  guaranties  of  the  rights  included 
In  too  many  instances  in  this  draft  covenant  the 
affirmative  statement  of  the  right  is  underminec 
by  additional  provisions  which  permit  the  na- 
tional legislatures  to  ignore  the  guaranties  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  which  are  broadly  anc 
loosely  defined.  For  example,  the  right  to  libertj 
of  person  in  article  9  is  made  subject  to  exceptions 
on  such  grounds  as  are  established  by  law.  The 
right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  religion  in  article 
18  is  made  subject  to  broad  limitations  prescribec 
by  law.  Similar  exceptions  are  provided  for  ir 
article  19  with  respect  to  freedom  of  expressior 
and  in  article  21  with  respect  to  freedom  oi 
association. 

Danger  to  Freedom  of  Expression 

At  least  two  articles  in  the  covenants  as  pres 
ently  drafted  constitute  a  real  danger  to  the  vita 
principle  of  freedom  of  expression.  Article  1^ 
of  the  draft  covenant  on  economic,  social,  anc 
cultural  rights  states  that  "education  shall  en 
courage  .  .  .  the  suppression  of  all  incitement  t< 
racial  and  other  hatred.  .  .  ."  Article  26  of  th< 
draft  covenant  on  civil  and  political  rights  reads 
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"Any  advocacy  of  national,  racial  or  religious 
hostility  that  constitutes  an  incitement  to  hatred 
and  violence  shall  be  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
the  state."  Most  of  us  in  this  room  would  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  advocacy  of  national,  racial, 
or  religious  hostility  of  any  kind.  Yet  all  of  us 
ought  to  hesitate  before  accepting  the  concept  of 
totalitarian  control  of  all  forms  of  expression  that 
is  implied  in  these  two  articles.  Who  can  define 
the  words  "hostility"  or  "incitement"  or  "hatred" 
precisely  enough  for  a  treaty  ? 

Another  article  which  raises  an  important  ques- 
tion of  principle  is  article  1  in  both  covenants  on 
self-determination.  I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  larger  issues  of  self-determination,  ex- 
cept to  reaffirm  the  devotion  of  my  Government  to 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  all  nations  and  peoples.  It  is  the  third 
paragraph  of  article  1  on  self-determination  to 
which  my  delegation  takes  strong  exception. 
This  paragraph  states  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion in  economic  affairs  far  too  rigidly.  The 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph  completely  ig- 
nores the  rights  that  foreign  nations  may  have  in 
a  state  by  virtue  of  treaties,  commercial  agree- 
ments, and  general  international  law.  It  may 
even  be  interpreted  to  sanction  the  right  of  govern- 
ment to  expropriate  private  property  without  any 
compensation  whatsoever.  This  third  paragraph, 
if  included  in  the  covenants,  could  undermine  what 
individual  investors,  governments,  and  the  United 
Nations  have  been  doing  in  recent  years  to  en- 
courage the  flow  of  private  capital  into  the  under- 
developed countries.  The  danger  of  this  third 
paragraph  is  not  merely  that  it  would  probably 
prevent  many  governments  from  ratifying  the 
covenants  but  rather  that  it  would  discredit  the 
United  Nations  and  weaken  support  for  the  or- 
ganization in  many  countries. 

Serious  Omissions 

As  other  speakers  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, several  important  articles  have  not  been  in- 
1  eluded  in  the  draft  covenants.  One  right  that  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  is  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty. In  the  Commission  on  Human  Eights  last 
winter,  we  discussed  the  incorporation  of  article 
17  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
in  the  draft  covenant  on  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural rights.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  Com- 
mission did  not  decide  to  include  the  language  of 


article  17  in  the  draft  covenant.  The  right  to  own 
property  is  an  important  human  right,  essential  to 
the  complete  development  of  human  liberty,  and 
it  was  so  recognized  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Eights.  Failure  to  include  this  essen- 
tial right  in  the  covenant  might  well  be  regarded 
as  a  retrogressive  step,  a  weakening  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration. 

Another  important  omission  relates  to  part  IV 
of  the  covenant  on  civil  and  political  rights,  con- 
cerning implementation.  This  series  of  articles 
fails  to  provide  that  the  proposed  Human  Eights 
Committee  should  not  duplicate  the  work  of  other 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  and  of  the  special- 
ized agencies.  In  fact,  such  an  article  was  deleted 
by  the  Commission  on  Human  Eights  at  its  ninth 
session.  As  a  result,  without  such  a  provision,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Human  Eights  Com- 
mittee might  seriously  overlap  that  of  other  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  system. 

A  number  of  other  representatives  have  referred 
to  the  difficult  question  of  reservations.  As  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  know,  my  Government  does 
not  believe  that  in  the  present  political  atmosphere 
in  international  affairs  the  use  of  treaties  can  be 
a  productive  method  for  promoting  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  it  has  decided  not  to  sign  or 
ratify  the  covenants.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
reservations  article  is  therefore  not  as  significant 
for  us  as  it  otherwise  might  be,  but,  because  widely 
divergent  points  of  view  have  been  expressed,  it 
might  be  useful  to  state  briefly  the  position  of  my 
Government  on  this  important  article  and  the 
reasons  for  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  competent  legal  drafts- 
manship it  would  be  our  view  that  the  two  cove- 
nants should  contain  an  article  which  would  clearly 
provide  for  the  effect  to  be  given  to  reservations. 
In  view  of  the  broad  humanitarian  objectives  of 
the  covenants,  we  would  suppose  that  the  article 
on  reservations  should  be  a  liberal  one,  permitting 
reservations  to  the  substantive  articles  of  the  cove- 
nants. At  the  same  time,  we  would  think  that 
reservations  should  not  be  permitted  to  the  imple- 
mentation provisions  of  either  of  the  covenants. 
The  implementation  provisions  of  each  covenant 
constitute  a  carefully  worked  out  system,  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  which  would  be  seriously 
jeopardized  if  it  were  made  possible  for  states 
desiring  to  become  parties  to  the  covenants  to  make 
reservations  to  them. 
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Different  Uses  of  Terms 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  as  I 
have  listened  to  this  general  debate,  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  different  interpretations  which  dif- 
ferent speakers  have  placed  upon  the  same  words 
in  one  article  or  another  of  the  draft  covenants. 
A  number  of  representatives,  for  example,  have 
expressed  differing  views  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  right  of  self-determination.  The  spokesmen 
for  the  Moslem  faith  do  not  seem  to  be  in  complete 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  article  on  freedom  of 
religion.  Most  important  of  all,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  a  meaning  to 
some  of  the  words  of  the  draft  covenants  that  is 
entirely  different  from  the  meaning  that  most  of 
us  in  the  free  world  would  give  them.  Anyone 
who  listened  carefully  to  the  statement  of  the  So- 
viet representative,  anyone  who  has  participated 
in  the  debates  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  structure  of  So- 
viet society  knows  that  in  Soviet  terminology  the 
word  "democracy"  means  "communism" ;  the  word 
"freedom"  means  "freedom  to  act  only  in  the  in- 
terests of  communism";  the  word  "right"  means 
"not  individual  rights  but  the  right  of  the  col- 
lectivity as  determined  by  the  Communist  Party" ; 
and  that  "self-determination"  as  Stalin  has  made 
clear  is  subordinate  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat. 

These  are  the  general  observations,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  the  United  States  delegation  wishes 
to  make  in  this  first  reading  of  the  draft  covenants. 
I  have  made  these  observations  because  I  believe 
that  the  committee  is  entitled  to  hear  the  views  of 
every  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  because 
I  desire  to  express  again  the  continuing  determin- 
ation of  the  United  States  Government  to  promote 
human  rights  and  to  oppose  restrictions  upon  those 
rights.  We  in  the  United  States  have  been  mov- 
ing forward  over  the  years,  through  legislation, 
through  decisions  of  our  courts,  and — most  im- 
portant of  all — through  the  development  of  public 
opinion.  We  in  the  United  States  earnestly  desire 
to  see  human  liberty  made  secure  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  everywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  be- 
lieve that  much  can  be  done  in  the  United  Nations 
to  accomplish  these  ends.  We  will  continue  to  do 
everything  we  can — here  at  home,  in  our  relations 
with  other  countries,  and  in  the  United  Nations — 
to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom. 


COMMENT  ON  SOVIET  POSITION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2014  dated  November  8 

I  tried,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  earlier  statement 
to  suggest  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  agreement 
on  an  interpretation  of  the  various  articles  of  the 
two  draft  covenants,  and  I  illustrated  this  by  sev- 
eral different  examples.  The  reply  of  the  delegate 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  [A.  A.  Fomin]  has  proved  my 
contention,  because  it  would  appear  that  the  prob- 
lem of  defining  these  terms  is  obviously  difficult. 

Before  going  over  the  specific  examples  I  gave 
and  the  sources  from  which  I  based  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  disagreement  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Soviet  Union  with  my  remarks 
about  the  two  articles  in  the  draft  covenants  which 
refer  to  incitement  to  hatred  and  violence.  The 
Soviet  representative  did  not  convince  me  that 
these  two  articles  are  not  a  threat  to  freedom  of 
expression.  I  do  hope  that  the  committee  will 
give  very  careful  thought  to  this  problem. 

In  illustrating  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  reach- 
ing agreement  over  the  interpretation  of  different 
articles,  I  said  in  my  first  statement  that  when  the 
Russians  use  the  word  "democracy"  they  mean 
"communism."    I  will  give  you  two  authorities: 

(1)  Lenin  in  Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution:  "The  Soviet  system  represents 
the  maximum  of  democracy  for  the  workers  and 
peasants  and  the  rise  of  a  new  type  of  democracy 
of  world  historic  importance,  viz.,  proletarian 
democracy  or  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

(2)  Stalin  "On  the  Draft  Constitution  of  1936" 
in  Problems  of  Leninism  (two  separate  quota- 
tions) :  "The  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the 
only  thoroughly  democratic  constitution  in  the 
world,"  and  "I  must  admit  that  the  draft  of  the 
new  Constitution  does  preserve  the  regime  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  working  class,  just  as  it  also 
preserves  unchanged  the  present  leading  position 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.S.R.  If  the 
esteemed  critics  regard  this  as  a  flaw  in  the  Draft 
Constitution,  it  is  only  to  be  regretted.  We  Bol- 
sheviks regard  it  as  a  merit  ..."  Conclusion: 
Real  democracy  equals  Soviet  communism  equals 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

I  said  that  the  word  freedom  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
means  "freedom  to  act  only  in  the  interest  of 
communism."  This  is  the  clear  connotation  of 
article  125  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
which  grants  certain  freedoms  "in  conformity 
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with  the  interests  of  the  working  people,  and  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  socialist  system.  .  .  ."  To 
give  a  recent  example  to  show  that  these  limita- 
tions are  real,  I  quote  from  the  Resolution  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Board  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Writers,  cited  in  Literaturnaya  Gazeta,  August 
17,  1954,  which  after  severe  criticism  concludes: 

.  .  .  The  magazine  Novy  mir  had  laid  down  a  policy 
which  contradicts  Party  instructions  in  the  sphere  of 
belles-lettres  ....  The  errors  committed  .  .  .  recall 
particularly  clearly  the  Party's  instructions  concerning 
the  duty  of  workers  in  the  art  of  socialist  realism — 
namely,  to  be  guided  in  all  artistic  work  by  the  policy 
of  the  Party  and  the  Soviet  state.  .  .  . 

I  said  that  the  word  "right"  means  not  individ- 
ual rights  but  the  right  of  the  collectivity  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Communist  Party.  This  statement 
contains  two  ideas,  that  the  Soviet  concept  of 
rights  is  collective  and  that  the  Communist  Party 
is  what  determines  these  rights. 

The  whole  tradition  of  Soviet  development  sup- 
ports this  statement.  You  will  look  in  vain  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  limitations  on 
the  power  of  the  state  in  favor  of  the  individual. 
Even  more  indicative  is  the  terminology  of  the 
collective  rights  that  are  included.  In  the  articles 
on  duties,  the  wording  is  "It  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen.  .  .  ."  In  the  articles  on  rights,  the  word- 
ing is  "Citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  ."  There  is 
more  than  a  technical  difference  in  this  wording, 
for  the  official  Soviet  theory  is  that  the  interests  of 
the  states  and  the  individual  never  diverge.  How 
the  U.S.S.R.  claims  to  have  achieved  this  Utopian 
state  was  made  clear  in  an  article  on  "Soviet  Ideol- 
ogy and  its  Superiority  Over  Bourgeois  Ideology" 
in  Partiinaya  Zhina  in  September  1947:  "This 
correlation  [of  the  individual  and  social  inter- 
ests] is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  the  subordi- 
nation of  personal  interest  to  the  social."  Who 
determines  what  the  social  interest  is  ?  The  Com- 
munist Party,  a  small,  disciplined,  doctrinaire 
group  which  rules  the  U.S.S.R.  with  an  iron  grip. 
Its  hold  on  Soviet  society  was  described  by  Stalin 
in  "Three  Basic  Slogans  of  Party  on  Peasant 
Question"  as  follows: 

The  Government  passed  completely  and  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  one  Party,  into  the  hands  of  our  Party, 
which  does  not  share  and  must  not  share  the  guidance  of 
the  state  with  any  other  party.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

It  is  all  very  logical.  By  definition  there  is  no 
conflict  between  the  individual  and  society.     But 


if  there  should  be,  individual  rights  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  collectivity.  The  society,  of  course,  is 
subject  to  the  Party,  which  is,  in  turn,  subject  to 
the  dictates  of  a  few  individuals  at  the  top  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  centralism. 

The  last  point  I  made  was  that  the  principle  of 
self-determination  was  subordinated  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  principle  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  The  quotation  from  Stalin  to 
which  I  referred  comes  from  Stalin's  speech  to  the 
XHth  Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party. 
It  speaks  for  itself : 

There  are  instances  when  the  right  to  self-determination 
comes  into  conflict  with  another,  higher  right — the  right 
of  the  working  class  which  attained  power  to  fortify  its 
power.  In  such  cases,  it  must  be  stated  frankly,  the  right 
of  self-determination  cannot  be  and  must  not  serve  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  right  of  the  working  class 
to  its  own  dictatorship.  The  first  must  recede  before  the 
second. 

I  think  that  this  disagreement  on  self-determi- 
nation is  very  relevant  to  our  debate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  we  will  be  glad  to  take  up  the  Soviet 
position  on  self-determination  in  detail  at  a  later 
date. 

In  my  intervention  all  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to 
point  out  constructively  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  exist  on  interpreting  what  is  meant  by  differ- 
ent words.  We  have  tried  to  be  helpful  and  have 
found  it  useful  to  hear  the  views  of  other  delega- 
tions and  to  hear  constructive  criticism. 


U.S.  Position  on  U.N.'s 
Technical  Assistance  Program 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  1998  dated  November  1 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  to  V.  A.  Hamdani, 
chairman  of  the  Negotiating  Committee,  Extra- 
Budgetary  Funds. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  United  Nations  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  the 
United  States  has  given  it  strong  support.  For 
the  first  three  years  of  the  program  the  United 
States  contributed  a  total  of  $36,000,000,  or  ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent  of  all  funds  pledged,  to 
the  central  fund.  For  1954  the  dollar  amount  of 
our  pledge  increased  to  $13,861,809,  although  our 
percentage  share  of  the  central  fund  was  reduced 
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to  approximately  57  per  cent.  The  full  amount  of 
the  U.S.  pledge  for  calendar  year  1954  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  is  available 
for  contribution  to  the  program. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  importance 
of  technical  assistance  in  promoting  the  economic 
development  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
has  been  providing  technical  assistance  bilaterally 
as  well  as  supporting  the  UN  technical  assistance 
program.  It  has  also  contributed  generously  to 
the  other  special  UN  programs  which  are  aimed 
directly  or  indirectly  at  economic  development  or 
at  alleviation  of  economic  distress. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  made 
clear  that  it  does  not  wish  the  Executive  to  make 
pledges  to  the  UN  technical  assistance  program 
until  funds  have  been  appropriated.  The  United 
States  is  not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  make  a 
pledge  for  calendar  year  1955.  The  President  has 
authorized  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  state  that  he  is 
prepared  to  request  from  the  Congress  funds  for 
a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  calendar  year  1955  pro- 
gram. He  hopes  that  the  UN  technical  assistance 
program  will  continue  to  operate  at  least  at  its 
present  level  and  in  the  future  will  obtain  in- 
creasing support  from  all  governments. 

The  fact  that  the  President  is  prepared  to  make 
a  request  for  funds  does  not  constitute  a  pledge 
and  is  not  to  be  so  considered.  I  am  authorized 
to  make  this  statement,  however,  to  indicate  the 
President's  continuing  interest  in  this  vital 
UN  program. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 


Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 24  (press  release  667)  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  be  represented  at  the  Eighth  Session 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration,  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  from  No- 
vember 30  to  December  4,  by  the  following 
delegation : 

United  States  representative 

Scott    McLeod,    Administrator,    Bureau    of    Inspection, 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


Alternate  United  States  representatives 

Chauncey  W.  Reed,  House  of  Representatives 

Ben  F.  Jensen,  House  of  Representatives 

Dorothy  D.  Houghton,  Assistant  Director,  Office  for  Refu- 
gees, Migration  and  Voluntary  Assistance,  Foreign 
Operations  Administration 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

Principal  adviser 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Richard  R.  Brown,  Director,  Office  of  Field  Coordination, 
Escapee  Program,  Foreign  Operations  Administration, 
Frankfort,  Germany 

Frank  W.  Fletcher,  President,  Fletcher-Wilson  Coffee  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

William  R.  Foley,  Committee  Counsel,  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary, House  of  Representatives 

Dayton  H.  Frost,  Chief,  Intergovernmental  Refugee  Pro- 
gram Division,  Foreign  Operations  Administration 

Walter  H.  Jones,  New  Jersey  State  Senator,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Abba  P.  Schwartz,  former  legal  adviser  to  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nick  Stepanovich,  former  adviser  to  War  Department  on 
visa  matters,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

During  the  week  immediately  preceding  the 
convening  of  the  Eighth  Session,  two  subcom- 
mittees will  hold  meetings.  The  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Draft  Rules  and  Regulations  meets 
November  22-24,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nance will  hold  its  Sixth  Session  on  November  25 
and  26. 

The  purpose  of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee is  to  facilitate  the  movement  out  of  Europe  of 
migrants  and  refugees  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  moved.  The  majority  of  the  persons  moved  by 
the  Committee  are  going  from  Greece,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  to  Australia, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Latin  America. 
As  of  October  31,  1954,  a  total  of  265,752  persons 
had  been  moved  in  resettlement  overseas  by  the 
Committee.  The  24  member  govermnents  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration are:  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Denmark,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Sweden,  Switz- 
erland, Uruguay,  the  United  States,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 
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The  draft  provisional  agenda  includes  (1)  gen- 
eral report  of  the  Director,  (2)  revised  report  on 
budget  and  plan  of  expenditure  for  1954,  (3)  pro- 
posed budget  and  plan  of  expenditure  for  1955 
and  1956,  and  (4)  action  to  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  existence  of  the  Committee  be- 
yond December  31,  1954,  if  the  constitution  has 
not  entered  into  force.  In  this  last  connection, 
it  may  be  noted  that  13  of  the  24  governments, 
including  the  United  States,  have  accepted  the 
constitution. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  was  held  at 
Geneva,  April  26-May  1, 1954. 


since  the  eighteenth  meeting  of  the  Commission 
(Belize,  British  Honduras,  May  19-24,  1954) ; 
progress  reports  on  technical  assistance  projects, 
such  as  a  Caribbean  training  program  in  Puerto 
Rico,  a  Caribbean  cooperatives  training  center  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  survey  of  the  potentialities 
of  bagasse,  tropical  timbers,  and  rice  straw  in  the 
manufacture  of  fiberboard,  pulp,  and  paper;  and 
the  status  of  preparations  for  the  sixth  session  of 
the  West  Indian  Conference  to  be  held  at  San  Juan, 
May  1955. 


Caribbean  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 26  (press  release  672)  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  be  represented  at  the  nineteenth 
meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  at  Port-of- 
Spain,  Trinidad,  from  November  29  through  De- 
cember 4  by  the  following  delegation : 

United  States  Commissioners 

Robinson  Mcllvaine,  Co-Chair  mam,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

Arturo  Morales  Carrion,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Coni- 
monwealtb  of  Puerto  Rico 

Jose  Trias  Monge,  Secretary  of  Justice,  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico 

David  Victor  Bornn,  Vice  President,  Virgin  Islands  Na- 
tional Bank,  St.  Thomas 

Advisers 

Frances  McReynolds  Smith,  Office  of  Dependent  Affairs, 

Department  of  State 
William  P.  Maddox,  American  Consul  General,  Port-of 

Spain 

The  Caribbean  Commission  is  an  international 
advisory  body  resulting  from  expansion  of  the 
original  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission. 
It  serves  to  coordinate  activities  of  the  four  mem- 
ber governments,  France,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  Caribbean  inhabitants. 

Among  the  principal  agenda  items  for  discus- 
sion at  the  nineteenth  meeting  are  a  proposed  work 
program  and  budget  for  1955 ;  a  proposed  schedule 
of  technical  conferences  for  1956 ;  a  study  on  cus- 
toms barriers  and  trade  liberalization  in  the  Carib- 
bean; reports  on  conferences  and  meetings  held 
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Agreement  With  West  Germany 
Relating  to  Patents 

Press  release  638  dated  November  10 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 10  that  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  German  Federal  Republic  have  agreed 
to  apply  and  consider  operative  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ger- 
many relating  to  patents  signed  at  Washington, 
February  23,  1909.  This  was  done  on  the  under- 
standing that  this  action  will  not  affect  any  rights 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  which 
U.S.  nationals  may  otherwise  be  entitled,  and  will 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  previous  status  of  any 
provision  of  the  agreement  which  may  have  re- 
mained operative  or  may  have  again  become  opera- 
tive since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
agreement  is  also  applicable  in  the  Western  sectors 
of  Berlin.  This  action  was  taken  to  clarify  the 
status  of  the  agreement  in  the  light  of  the  effects 
of  World  War  II. 

The  agreement  provides  that  national  treatment 
shall  be  accorded  to  citizens  of  one  country  where 
the  provisions  of  law  of  the  other  country  impose 
disabilities  or  restrictions  for  the  nonworking  of 
a  patent.  The  agreement  further  provides  that 
the  working  of  a  patent  in  one  country  shall  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  its  working  in  the 
other  country. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  amending  Article  45  of  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation    (TIAS  1581)   which  provides 
for  the  permanent  seat  of  Icao.     Done  at  Montreal  June 
14,  1954.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ethiopia,  October  25,  1954. 

Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  Convention 
on  International  Civil  Aviation  (TIAS  1581),  providing 
that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  shall  be  held  not  less  than  once 
in  three  years  instead  of  annually.  Done  at  Montreal 
June  14,  1954.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ethiopia,  October  25,  1954. 

Germany 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.  Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1953.     TIAS  2792. 

Accession  deposited:  Australia,  September  29,  1954. 
Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  extension  to:  North- 
ern Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  October  1,  1954. 

Japan 

Agreement  regarding  the  status  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  Japan.     Signed  at  Tokyo  February  19,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  June  11,  1954.     TIAS  2995. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Union  of  South  Africa,  October 
27,  1954. 

Postal  Matters 

Convention,  Final  Protocol,  and  Regulations  of  Execution 

of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain.    Signed 

at  Rio  de  Janeiro  September  25,  1946.     Entered  into 

force  January  1,  1947.     TIAS  1680. 
Agreement  relative  to  money  orders,  and  Final  Protocol. 

Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  September  25,  1946.     Entered 

into  force  January  1,  1947.     TIAS  1682. 
Agreement  relative  to  parcel  post,  and  Final  Protocol. 

Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  September  25,  1946.     Entered 

into  force  January  1,  1947.     TIAS  1681. 

Ratification  deposited:  Panama,  September  8,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

China 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  5  and 
18,  1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  2749)  relating  to  relief 
supplies  for  China.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Taipei  July  12  and  October  26, 1954.  Entered  into  force 
October  26,  1954. 

Germany 

Agreement  concerning  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce 
and  consular  rights  of  December  8,  1923,  as  amended 
(44  Stat.  2132  and  49  Stat.  3258) .    Signed  at  Bonn  June 
3,  1953.    Entered  into  force  October  22,  1954. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  November  5,  1954. 

Libya 

Agreement  relating  to  the  granting  of  wheat  to  alleviate 
famine  conditions  in  Libya.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Benghazi  October  30  and  November  3,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  November  3, 1954. 

Philippines 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  7, 1949  (TIAS 
1949)  relating  to  construction  and  equipping  of  hospi- 


tals for  veterans  and  the  provision  of  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  by  the  Philippines,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  grants-in-aid  thereof  by  the  United  States. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  October  6, 1954. 
Entered  into  force  October  6, 1954. 

Turkey 

Agreement  relating  to  the  exchange  of  commodities  and 
the  sale  of  grain,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Washington 
November  15,  1954.  Entered  into  force  November  15, 
1954. 
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1  Not  in  force. 
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Appointment 

Morehead  Patterson  as  United  States  Representative, 
with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador,  for  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  Negotiations,  effective  November  4. 


Designations 

Charles  F.  Baldwin  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Affairs,  effective  November  1. 

John  F.  Rieger  as  General  Manager  of  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Program,  effective  November  10. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Cultural  Relations.    TIAS  2798.     Pub.  5313.    4  pp.    51 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Washington  Apr.  9, 1953.     Entered  into  force  Apr.  9, 1953. 

Relief  From  Double  Taxation  on  Profits  From  Operation 
of  Aircraft.    TIAS  2858.     Pub.  5303.     5  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  July  18,  1953. 
Entered  into  force  July  18,  1953. 

Economic  Cooperation.    TIAS  2859.     Pub.  5304.    3  pp. 

5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  France,  amend- 
ing agreement  of  June  28, 1948,  as  amended.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  Paris  Sept.  11,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  11, 1953. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  2870.     Pub.  5322.    2  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  amending  agreement  of  May  23,  1947.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  July  21  and 
Nov.  2, 1953.    Entered  into  force  Nov.  2,  1953. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  22-28 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  November  22  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  566  of 
October  9  and  638  of  November  10. 

Subject 

U.S.-Yugoslav  economic  talks. 

Arrival  of  Austrian  Chancellor  Eaab. 

Merchant:  Progress  toward  Euro- 
pean Security. 

Instruction  to  Consul  at  Geneva. 

Delegation  to  Migration  Committee 
meeting. 

Communique  on  Raab  visit. 

Byroade  to  be  Ambassador  to  Egypt. 

Allen  to  be  Assistant  Secretary. 

Dulles :  Albanian  Independence  Day. 

Delegation  to  Caribbean  Commission 
meeting. 

Protest  note  to  Communist  China. 


No. 

Date 

663 

11/22 

t664 

11/21 

665 

11/23 

666 

11/23 

667 

11/24 

f668 

11/26 

*669 

11/26 

*670 

11/26 

671 

11/27 

672 

11/26 

673     11/26 


*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made 

Publication  5585  15  cents 


Who  makes  our  foreign  policy  and  how  is  it  made?  Who 
decides  what  the  Nation  shall  do  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  how  are  decisions  reached? 

For  the  answers  to  these  questions,  read  How  Foreign  Policy 
Is  Made.  This  short,  illustrated  pamphlet  describes  briefly  and 
directly 

.  .  .  the  role  of  the  President 

...  of  Congress 

...  of  the  official  household 

.  .  .  the  composition  and  task  of  the   National   Security 

Council 
.  .  .  the  functions  and  organization  of  the  Department  of 

State 
.  .  .  the  effect  other  nations  may  have  on  our  policymaking 
.  .  .  the  basic  part  played  by  our  citizenry  in  determining 

foreign  policy  decisions 

Copies  of  How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Please  send  me copies  of  How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made. 
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rhe  Courage  To  Be  Patient 


iTATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


I  want  to  talk  for  just  a  moment,  with  your 
indulgence,  about  13  American  prisoners.2 
4nd  you  cannot  possibly  talk  about  them  in 
any  isolated  sense. 

The  world  is  in  an  ideological  struggle,  and 
sve  are  on  one  side  and  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries are  on  the  other. 

This  struggle  we  now  are  in  we  call  the  "cold 
w&r."  The  great  hope  of  mankind  is  that  we 
3an  find  methods  and  means  of  progressing  a 
ittle  bit,  even  if  by  little  steps,  toward  a  true 
)r  real  peace  and  that  we  do  not  go  progressively 
:oward  war. 

Now,  on  our  side  we  must  make  certain  that 
)ur  efforts  to  promote  peace  are  not  inter- 
preted as  appeasement  or  any  purchase  of  im- 
mediate favor  at  the  cost  of  principle.     We 


1  Made  at  a  White  House  news  conference  on  Dec  2. 

'  For  texts  of  U.S.  protests  in  the  case  of  the  Americans 
imprisoned  by  Communist  China,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec. 
5,  1954,  p.  856. 


must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  steady  and  refuse 
to  be  goaded  into  actions  that  would  be  unwise. 

To  fit  this  incident  into  the  global  picture, 
let  me  remind  you,  these  prisoners  have  been 
held  by  the  Chinese  for  2  years,  so  their  selec- 
tion of  a  time  of  announcement  was,  of  course, 
a  deliberate  act.  In  fact,  we  find  little  evidence 
in  all  of  the  actions  of  the  Communist  states 
that  indicates  any  haphazard  actions  on  their 
part.  Everything  they  do  is  deliberate  and  well 
thought  out. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  everything 
in  Russia  is  completely  coordinated  with  every- 
thing that  is  happening  in  China.  I  do  say 
that,  when  one  of  these  governments  permits 
anything  to  happen  or  makes  any  announce- 
ment, it  does  it  deliberately  and  with  a 
deliberate  purpose. 

If  this  is  a  deliberate  attempt  out  there, 
as  it  appears  to  be,  to  goad  us  into  some  im- 
pulsive action  in  the  hope  of  dividing  us  from 
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our  allies,  breaking  down  and  destroying  all 
the  work  that  has  been  going  on  over  the  past 
years  to  build  up  a  true  coalition  of  free  govern- 
ments, then  it  certainly  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
softer  tone  that  has  been  used  in  Russia  toward 
Western  Europe  at  times  lately,  even  approach- 
ing the  tone  of  blandishment. 

We  must  not  forget  what  the  aims  of  com- 
munism have  always  been,  announced  by 
themselves:  to  divide  the  free  world,  to  divide 
us  among  ourselves  as  the  strongest  nation  of 
the  free  world,  and,  by  dividing,  to  confuse 
and  eventually  to  conquer,  to  attain  through 
those  means  their  announced  aim  of  world 
domination. 

Now,  for  us  there  are  two  courses,  and  here  I 
should  like,  in  a  way,  to  talk  a  little  bit  per- 
sonally: in  many  ways  the  easy  course  for  a 
President,  for  the  administration,  is  to  adopt 
a  truculent,  publicly  bold,  almost  insulting 
attitude. 

A  President  experiences  exactly  the  same  re- 
sentments, the  same  anger,  the  same  kind  of 
sense  of  frustration,  almost,  when  things  like 
this  occur  to  other  Americans,  and  his  impulse 
is  to  lash  out. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  quite  clear  that,  when 
one  accepts  the  responsibilities  of  public  office, 
he  can  no  longer  give  expression  freely  to  such 
things;  he  has  got  to  think  of  the  results. 
That  would  be  the  easy  way  for  this  reason: 
those  actions  lead  toward  war. 

Now,  let  us  think  of  war  for  a  second.  When 
this  nation  goes  to  war,  there  occurs  auto- 
matically a  unification  of  our  people. 

Traditionally,  if  we  get  into  trouble  that  in- 
volves war,  the  nation  closes  ranks  behind  the 
leader,  the  job  to  do  becomes  simply  under- 
stood— it  is  to  win  the  war.  There  is  a  real 
fervor  developed  throughout  the  nation  that 
you  can  feel  everywhere  you  go.  There  is  prac- 
tically an  exhilaration  about  the  affair. 

The  great  Lee  said,  "It  is  well  that  war  is  so 
horrible;  if  it  were  not  so,  we  would  grow  too 
fond  of  it,"  because  in  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual contest  of  matching  wits  and  getting  along 
to  see  if  you  can  win,  there  comes  about  some- 
thing, an  atmosphere  is  created,  and  an  attitude 


Possible  Blockade  of  Red  China 

Press  release  684  dated  December  1 

At  his  news  conference  on  December  1  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  under  what  changed  conditions 
the  United  States  might  consider  a  blockade  of  Red 
China.    Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

I  said  in  my  speech  in  Chicago  *  that  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  exhaust  all  methods  short  of  warlike 
action  in  an  effort  to  sustain  the  rights  of  our  nation 
and  of  our  citizens.  Now,  if  those  methods  fail, 
then  we  would  have  to  reconsider  the  situation. 
Personally,  I  have  a  good  deal  of  confidence  that 
those  methods  will  not  fail,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  with  any  certainty. 

Asked  whether  such  a  blockade  would  be  taken 
up  through  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

The  United  Nations  Charter  contains  provisions 
that  under  certain  circumstances  the  Security 
Council  can  ask  for  a  blockade  of  a  recalcitrant  na- 
tion. That  is  a  possibility.  Of  course,  that  possi- 
bility is  considerably  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  sits  on  the  Security  Council,  and  it 
would  be  my  guess,  at  least,  that  it  would  veto 
such  a  proposal. 

Asked  how  serious  the  possibility  of  a  naval 
blockade  is  after  peaceful  methods  have  been  ex- 
hausted, Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

I  don't  think  I  could  say  how  serious  the  possi- 
bility is.  I  merely  wanted  to  make  clear  in  the 
speech  that  I  made  at  Chicago  night  before  last 
that,  while  we  were  loyally  going  to  try,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  charter  obligations,  to  settle  this 
dispute  by  peaceful  and  nonviolent  means,  if  those 
efforts  fail  and  we  don't  get  adequate  cooperation 
from  other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  then  we 
would  feel  disposed  to  re-examine  the  whole  situa- 
tion without  commitment  as  to  what  we  might  do. 
I  wanted  to  negative  the  idea  that  we  were  precipi- 
tately going  to  rush  into  warlike  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  did  not  want  to  close  any  doors 
against  possible  future  developments.  I  don't  an- 
ticipate that  matters  will  reach  a  point  where  that 
would  be  deemed  appropriate  national  conduct. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  can  never  tell,  and  I 
did  not  want  to  slam  any  doors  unnecessarily. 


1  See  p.  890. 


is  created  to  which  I  am  not  totally  unfamilia: 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  also  ha 
the  job  of  writing  letters  of  condolence  by  th 
hundreds,  by  the  thousands,  to  bereaved  moth 
ers  and  to  bereaved  wives  and  others  who  hav 
lost  dear  ones  on  the  battlefield. 
Now,  that  is  a  very  sobering  experience,  an 
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it  means  that,  if  we  are  going  ever  to  take  such 
a  fateful  decision  as  leads  us  one  step  toward 
war,  let  us  by  no  means  do  it  in  response  to  our 
human  emotions  of  anger  and  resentment.  But 
let  us  do  it  after  we  have  prayerfully  considered 
it  and  found,  as  Wilson  expressed  it,  "no  other 
means  of  protecting  our  rights." 

Let  us  recognize  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  to  explore  every  possible  peace- 
able means  of  settling  differences  before  we  even 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  war. 

And  the  hard  way  is  to  have  the  courage  to 
be  patient,  tirelessly  to  seek  out  every  single 
avenue  open  to  us  in  the  hope  even  finally  of 
leading  the  other  side  to  a  little  better  under- 
standing of  the  honesty  of  our  intentions.  And 
there  is  no  question,  they  honestly,  in  certain 
instances,  do  question  our  intentions.  They  do 
not  believe  always,  or  at  least  universally,  that 
we  are  peaceably  inclined. 

We  have  got  a  job  of  our  own  yet  to  do.  As 
well  as  demanding  action  from  others,  we  must 
have  the  courage  and  the  patience  to  keep  after 
this  kind  of  thing. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  say  one  word  about  the 
idea  of  blockade.  It  is  possible  that  a  blockade 
is  conceivable  without  war.  I  have  never  read 
of  it  historically. 

A  blockade  is  an  act  in  war  intended  to  bring 
your  adversary  to  your  way  of  thinking  or  to 
his  knees.  In  fact,  in  the  rules  of  war  that  were 
studied  in  my  former  life,  there  was  clearly 
established  the  conditions  that  must  prevail 
before  you  could  legally  proclaim  a  blockade. 
You  couldn't,  even  if  you  were  a  belligerent, 
merely  say,  "We  blockade  Antarctica,"  or  any 
other  country.  You  had  to  make  the  blockade 
effective,  and  you  were  not  justified  in  stopping 


anyone's  ship  unless  you  had  the  means  present 
at  the  spot  to  make  that  blockade  effective,  in- 
dicating that  the  word  "blockade"  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  an  act  of  war,  a  part  of  war. 

I  have  not  checked  this  idea  with  the  consti- 
tutional lawyers,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  ever  we  come  to  a  place 
that  I  feel  that  a  step  of  war  is  necessary,  it  is 
going  to  be  brought  about  not  by  any  impulsive 
individualistic  act  of  my  own,  but  I  am  going 
before  the  Congress  in  the  constitutional  method 
set  up  in  this  country  and  lay  the  problem  be- 
fore them,  with  my  recommendation  as  to  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  got  one  thought  that 
I  must  express:  At  least  11  of  these  soldiers, 
by  the  Communists'  own  propaganda  and  testi- 
mony made  public,  were  in  uniform.  They 
were  soldiers  captured  in  the  Korean  war. 

Consequently,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  pris- 
oners of  war  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

Moreover,  those  men  were  there  in  conformity 
with  obligations  incurred  under  the  United  Na- 
tions and  were  there,  in  fact,  in  accordance  with 
the  specific  request  and  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations. 

How  the  United  Nations  can  possibly  dis- 
abuse itself  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  and  retain  its  self-respect,  I  wouldn't 
know ;  and  so  I  think  that  the  United  States  does 
not  stand  alone,  merely  indicating  that  we  are 
yet  far  from  exhausting  all  of  our  resources.  I 
mention  only  one  of  those  that  is  available  to  us. 

So  far  as  the  honor  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  I  merely  hope  that  I  shall  not  live 
long  enough  to  find  myself  accused  of  being  in- 
sensible to  the  honor  of  the  United  States  and 
the  safety  of  her  men  and  soldiers,  no  matter 
where  we  send  them. 
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The  Goal  of  Our  Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles  '■ 


Ten  days  ago  at  the  White  House  I  discussed  our 
foreign  policy  with  the  congressional  leaders  of 
both  parties,  Republicans  and  Democrats.  After- 
ward the  President  told  me  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  me  to  report  also  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  is  not  easy  to  compress  the  whole  story  into  a 
short  talk.     But  I  shall  do  my  best. 

Let  me  begin  by  emphasizing  the  goal  of  our 
foreign  policy — it  is  to  enable  you  and  me  and  our 
children  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
That  purpose  is  back  of  everything  we  do. 

The  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  for  international 
communism  threatens  both  peace  and  liberty,  by 
many  means,  at  many  places. 

Coexistence 

One  ever-present  danger  is  the  danger  of  being 
fooled  into  dropping  our  guard  before  the  peril  is 
really  past. 

The  international  Communists  are  masters  at  the 
trick  of  using  words  which  mean  one  thing  to  them 
and  another  thing  to  us. 

It  took  us  time  to  learn  that  the  word  "democ- 
racy" means,  to  Communists,  a  dictatorship — what 
they  call  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

It  took  us  time  to  learn  that  the  word  "peace" 
means,  to  international  Communists,  a  world  of 
conformity — conformity  with  a  pattern  of  con- 
duct prescribed  by  Moscow. 

Now  the  tricky  word  is  "coexistence."  To  us 
it  means  tolerance  of  differences.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  it  means  to  international  Communists. 


1  Made  before  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  on  Nov.  29  (press  release  674). 
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It  is  true  that  the  Russian  Communists  have  re 
cently  talked  more  softly.  But  it  is  equally  tru 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  talked  an< 
acted  with  increasing  violence.  They  break  thei 
armistice  agreements  and  they  outrage  the  ele 
mental  decencies  of  international  conduct. 

Perhaps  international  communism  is  trying  b; 
a  "new  way  to  divide  the  free  nations.  They  seel 
to  be  soothing  in  Europe.  They  are  provocative  ii 
Asia. 

Our  Nation  will  react,  and  react  vigorously,  t 
the  outrages  against  our  citizens  but  without  allow 
ing  ourselves  to  be  intemperately  provoked  int 
action  which  would  be  a  violation  of  our  interna 
tional  obligations  and  which  would  impair  th 
alliance  of  the  free  nations.  What  has  happene* 
is  a  challenge  to  us,  and  indeed  to  all  who  wan 
peace,  to  find  ways,  consistent  with  peace,  to  sus 
tain  international  rights. 

We  have  agreed,  by  the  United  Nations  Chartei 
to  try  to  settle  international  disputes  by  peacefu 
means  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peac 
is  not  endangered.  Therefore,  our  first  duty  is  t 
exhaust  peaceful  means  of  sustaining  our  interna 
tional  rights  and  those  of  our  citizens,  rather  tha 
now  resorting  to  war  action  such  as  a  naval  an< 
air  blockade  of  Red  China. 

Of  course,  we  look  anxiously  for  signs  of  re<r! 
change  in  the  attitude  of  international  Commu 
nists.  We  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
will  renounce  the  effort  to  rule  the  world  b 
methods  of  force,  intimidation,  and  fraud.  Whe 
that  new  day  dawns,  we  shall  greet  it  eagerh 
But  we  want  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  mistak 
a  false  dawn  for  the  real  dawn. 

There  is  still  a  vast  Russian  military  establisl 
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pent,  far  in  excess  of  any  defensive  needs.  The 
Chinese  Communists  are  still  aggressive.  There 
is  still,  in  every  free  country,  a  Communist  ap- 
paratus seeking  to  overthrow  the  established  order. 
Therefore,  we  must  remain  vigilant.  We  must 
have  policies  to  meet  both  the  military  risk  and 
the  subversive  risk,  and  we  do  have  such  policies. 


Defense  of  U.S.  Against  Armed  Attack 

There  are  some  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  more  in  other  lands,  who  contend 
that  it  is  wrong  to  be  ready  and  able  to  fight.  They 
say  that  the  true  peace-lovers  should  be  unarmed 
and  neutral. 

We  have  tried  that,  and  it  did  not  work. 

We  were  unarmed  and  neutral  in  1914  when  the 
First  World  War  came.  The  aggressors  felt  that 
they  could  count  us  out. 

We  were  unarmed  and  neutral  in  1939  when  the 
Second  World  War  came.  Again  the  aggressors 
thought  they  could  count  us  out. 

The  Korean  war  came  after  we  had  largely  dis- 
armed and  withdrawn  our  troops  from  Korea,  and 
the  aggressors  thought  that  they  would  be  unop- 
posed. 

Today  we  take  a  different  view.  We  believe 
that  the  greatest  contribution  we  can  make  to  peace 
is  to  be  ready  to  fight,  if  need  be,  and  to  have  the 
resources  and  the  allies  to  assure  that  an  aggressor 
would  surely  be  defeated.  That  does  not  mean 
being  truculent  or  provocative  or  militaristic.  It 
does  mean  seeking  peace  not  only  with  the  heart 
but  also  with  the  mind. 

In  that  mood,  we  make  military  preparations 
which,  we  believe,  will  deter  war.  That  requires, 
basically,  that  a  potential  aggressor  shall  not  think 
that  aggression  is  a  paying  proposition.  He  must 
know  that  he  cannot  destroy  the  United  States  by 
sudden  attack  and  that  we  have  the  capacity  to 
counterattack. 

So  we  are  developing  continental  defense  in  a 
major  way.  It  will  consist  of  an  elaborate  series 
of  early  warning  systems  and  interceptors  which 
apply  the  latest  scientific  knowledge.  These 
should  enable  us  to  knock  down  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  any  Red  bombers  engaged  in  hostile 
missions  against  the  United  States. 

Then  we  have  our  Strategic  Air  Command  which 
is  capable  of  delivering  retaliatory  blows  against 
vital  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  blows,  we 
calculate,  would  do  damage  far  in  excess  of  that 


which  Red  planes  could  infiict  upon  the  United 
States. 

You  may  ask  what  foreign  policy  has  to  do  with 
this.  My  answer  is :  everything.  Our  continental 
defense  system  depends  on  Canada.  And  the  free 
nations  cannot  have  effective  retaliatory  power  to 
deter  aggression  without  airfields  in  widely  scat- 
tered places. 

Therefore,  a  vital  part  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to 
have  friendly  relations  with  many  other  countries 
so  that  we  can  work  together  for  our  common  de- 
fense. 

I  can  report  that  we  do  have  such  friendly  re- 
lations and  that,  as  a  result,  we  can  make  it  un- 
profitable for  any  nation  to  attack  the  United 
States. 


Defense  of  Others  Against  Armed  Attack 

Of  course,  we  could  not  have  that  relationship  if 
we  thought  only  of  ourselves.  The  relationship 
must  be  for  the  common  good.  So  the  common  de- 
fense includes  many  areas  outside  the  United 
States. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  great  oceans 
should  be  dominated  by  free  and  friendly  nations. 
We  have  made  this  clear  by  a  series  of  security 
treaties.  The  Atlantic  area  is  covered  by  the 
North  Atlantic  security  treaty.  The  Pacific  area 
is  covered  by  a  series  of  treaties,  some  still  in 
process  of  consummation,  which  cover  Japan,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  the  Ryukyus  (Okinawa), 
Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  parts  of  Southeast  Asia. 

To  back  up  these  treaty  words,  there  are  local 
forces.  In  some  cases  the  local  forces  which  seem 
necessary  are  larger  than  the  local  governments 
can  support.  If  so,  we  help  out.  That,  however, 
is  not  a  "handout."  It  is  something  called  "for- 
eign aid,"  although  I  dislike  that  phrase.  The 
correct  and  better  phrase  is  "mutual  security." 

Western  Europe,  with  its  vast  industrial  power, 
is  a  prize  of  first  order  to  any  who  seek  world  domi- 
nation. So  it  requires  special  protection.  It  gets 
it  by  Nato.  But  Nato  needs,  at  its  core  on  the 
Continent,  a  greater  meastire  of  unity,  with  Ger- 
man participation.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
historic  agreements  made  last  month  at  London 
and  Paris.  These  agreements  should  end  the  con- 
stant warring  of  European  nations  against  them- 
selves and  at  the  same  time  provide  Western  Eu- 
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rope  with  effective  defense.  The  prospect  of 
European  unity  is  reinforced  by  the  recent  Trieste 
settlement  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  and  the 
prospective  Saar  settlement  between  France  and 
Germany. 

In  addition  to  local  defense  within  treaty  areas, 
there  is  striking  power  by  air  or  sea.  Such  mobile 
forces  are  needed  to  deter  attack  because  an  ag- 
gressor would  have  a  great  advantage  if  he  could 
attack  a  single  locality  with  assurance  of  safety 
against  retaliation.  We  must  have  the  capacity 
to  respond  at  places  and  by  means  of  our  choosing. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  any  local  war 
would  automatically  be  turned  into  a  general  war 
with  atomic  bombs  being  dropped  all  over  the  map. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  we  and  our  allies  should 
have  the  means  and  the  will  to  assure  that  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  would  lose  from  his  aggression  more 
than  he  could  win.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
aggressor  has  to  be  totally  destroyed.  It  does 
mean  a  capacity  to  inflict  punishing  damage.  We 
believe  that  we  and  our  allies  have  the  power  to  do 
that.  We  also  believe  that  so  long  as  we  do  have 
that  power  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  armed 
attack  upon  the  areas  covered  by  our  security 
arrangements. 

There  are  some  areas  in  the  world  which  are  not 
covered  by  special  collective  security  arrange- 
ments. That  is  notably  the  case  with  reference 
to  portions  of  Asia. 

However,  there  are  trends  toward  collective  se- 
curity in  this  area.  For  example,  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  have  started  to  create  a  northern  tier  of 
defense,  which  would  block  off  the  rich  oil  fields 
of  the  Middle  East  from  easy  seizure  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  recent  liberation  of  Iran  from  the 
grip  of  the  Communist  Tudeh  Party,  the  subse- 
quent oil  settlement,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Suez 
base  controversy  all  open  up  new  possibilities  of 
strength  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

In  all  cases  the  United  Nations  provides  an  over- 
riding shield  against  open  aggression.  This  is 
not  negligible — as  Korea  showed.  And  it  is  our 
policy  to  support  vigorously  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  various  ways  I  have  outlined,  the  free 
nations  are  largely  protected  against  the  danger  of 
armed  attack. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  seem  to  sense  this 
fact.  That  is  why  it  is  now  generally  felt  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  world  war  than  seemed  to 
be  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
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Meeting  Subversion 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  danger  which  come; 
from  subversion.  This  danger  is  great.  Interna 
tional  communism  has  had  great  experience  h 
fomenting  political  disorder.  These  successes  ar< 
not  merely  measured  by  governments  actualb 
taken  over — nearly  a  score — but  by  divisions  am 
obstructions  which  Communists  promote  withi] 
the  free  world. 

A  first  concern  to  us  in  this  connection  is  th 
situation  in  the  American  Republics.  The  Latii 
American  countries  are  in  no  great  danger  fror 
open  armed  attack,  but  they  are  vulnerable  ty 
Communist  subversion.  We  dealt  with  this  matte 
at  the  conference  which  the  American  nation 
held  at  Caracas  last  March.  They  there  adopted 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  dangerou 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  all  of  the  America! 
nations  if  international  communism  should  gau 
control  of  the  political  institutions  of  any  one  o 
them.2 

That  was  a  momentous  declaration.  It  ma; 
serve  the  needs  of  our  time  as  effectively  as  th 
Monroe  Doctrine  served  the  needs  of  our  natioi 
during  the  last  century.  It  made  clear  that  col 
lective  action  to  eradicate  international  commu 
nism  is  not  an  act  of  intervention  but  an  act  U 
uproot  intervention. 

The  principle  of  this  Caracas  Declaration  ha< 
a  special  bearing  on  the  situation  in  Guatemala 
There  international  communism  had  in  fact  go 
control  of  the  Government.  The  American  State: 
were  about  to  meet  with  reference  to  this  dange: 
when  the  Guatemalan  people  themselves  backec 
loyal  elements  who  cut  out  the  cancer  of  com 
munism.  The  Communist-directed  President  o: 
Guatemala  ignominiously  fled,  and  the  leader  o: 
the  liberation  movement  is  now  the  President  o: 
Guatemala. 

This  Caracas  Declaration,  and  the  demonstra 
tion  that  the  American  States  take  it  seriously 
greatly  protect  this  hemisphere  against  Commu 
nist  subversion.  The  Communists  know  that  i 
they  should  get  control  of  the  political  institution! 
of  an  American  State  they  can  expect  the  othe: 
American  States  to  be  against  them.  Therefore 
there  is  less  incentive  to  seek  control  than  ha: 
been  the  case  heretofore. 

The  American  nations  are  also  trying  to  achiev* 
sounder  economies.    There  is  now  taking  place  a 


2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  638. 
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Rio  an  economic  conference.  We  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  this  conference  will  stimulate  sound 
measures  to  develop  the  economies  and  lift  up  liv- 
ing conditions.  It  will  give  practical  meaning  to 
President  Eisenhower's  "good  partner"  policy. 

In  Asia  and  Africa  the  dangers  of  subversion 
are  great.  In  these  continents  there  are  countries 
without  self-government,  many  of  their  political 
institutions  are  not  yet  firmly  rooted,  the  econo- 
mies are  weak,  and  the  governments  often  are 
insecure.  The  situation  in  Viet-Nam  is  particu- 
larly precarious  today,  and  in  North  Africa  the 
situation  is  troubled. 

Some  of  the  Asian  nations  which  have  recently 
won  independence  need  help.  But  they  are  afraid 
to  take  it  from  the  West  because  they  fear  that 
means  a  rebirth  of  Western  colonialism.  So  they 
remain  exposed  to  a  brand  of  communism  which 
breeds  the  most  ruthless  colonialists  in  history. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  Asian  and  West- 
ern nations  can  work  together  as  equals.  We  took 
a  big  step  in  that  direction  at  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence of  last  September.  There  both  Western  and 
Asian  participants  joined  in  a  "Pacific  Charter," 
which  proclaimed  their  dedication  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  self-government  of  all  peoples 
everywhere,  able  to  discharge  those  responsibili- 
ties.3 

That  was  an  important  step  toward  laying  the 
ghost  of  Western  colonialism,  which  still  so 
frightens  some  free  Asian  countries  that  they  hes- 
itate to  accept  helpful  association  with  the  West. 


Economic  Policies 

There  is  also  need  for  economic  policies  which 
will  help  to  develop  all  underdeveloped  countries. 
In  the  Communist  countries  developments  are 
achieved  through  a  system  of  forced  labor  akin 
to  slavery.  Living  standards  are  kept  very  low, 
and  the  people  are  forced  to  work  very  hard.  In 
this  way,  heavy  industry  is  developed.  It  is  a 
cruel  system  and  is  primarily  for  war  purposes. 
It  does,  however,  have  a  certain  fascination  for  the 
peoples  of  undeveloped  countries  who  feel  that 
their  own  economies  are  standing  still. 

In  a  free  society  it  is  normal  that  the  developed 
countries  lend  money  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Our  United  States,  in  its  early  days,  was 
partially  developed  by  European  capital.     Today 
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it  is  the  United  States  which  has  the  most  capital 
available  to  help  to  develop  other  countries.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  put  it  to  work.  This  is  good 
business,  for  provident  loans  are  usually  repaid 
and  experience  shows  that  we  all  profit  from  an 
environment  of  prosperity. 

I  should  mention  in  this  connection  President 
Eisenhower's  plan  for  putting  atomic  energy  to 
peacetime  purposes.  This  plan,  when  announced 
at  the  United  Nations  last  December,  stirred  a  tre- 
mendous response.  For  nearly  a  year  we  tried  to 
get  the  Russians  to  contribute  to  the  plan.  I  per- 
sonally discussed  it  several  times  with  Mr.  Molo- 
tov.  However,  they  refused.  Then  this  fall  we 
said  we  would  go  ahead  with  others,  leaving  the 
Russians  out.  Now  it  seems  that,  after  all,  they 
want  to  come  along. 

By  this  Eisenhower  plan  our  Nation  reappears 
in  its  historic  role.  We  have  discovered  new  pos- 
sibilities for  human  welfare  and  are  putting  our 
knowledge  at  the  peaceful  service  of  all  mankind. 

The  Captive  Peoples 

There  is  one  final  aspect  of  our  policies  to  which 
I  would  allude.  We  believe,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
said,  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence  prom- 
ises "liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  hope  for  the  world  for  all  future  time." 

Today  a  third  of  the  human  race  is  in  fearful 
bondage  to  Communist  dictatorships.  But  we  do 
not  regard  that  as  immutable. 

There  is,  we  know,  vast  human  discontent  among 
the  800  million  people  whom  international  com- 
munism rules.  That  comes  from  the  enslavement 
of  labor,  the  suppression  of  religion  and  of  indi- 
vidual initiative,  and  the  national  humiliation  of 
the  satellite  countries. 

Liberation  normally  comes  from  within.  But 
it  is  more  apt  to  come  from  within  if  hope  is  con- 
stantly sustained  from  without.  That  we  are 
doing  in  many  ways. 

A  significant  recent  development  has  been  the 
Soviet  change  of  policy  toward  Yugoslavia.  In 
1948  Yugoslavia  broke  free  from  the  grip  of  inter- 
national communism  and  reasserted  its  own 
nationalism. 

Until  recently  the  Yugoslav  Government  and 
nation  were  threatened  and  reviled  by  the  inter- 
national Communists  of  neighboring  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  Now,  however,  the  So- 
viet Union  treats  Yugoslavia  with  deference  while 
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it  continues  to  treat  with  contempt  the  puppet 
governments  of  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 
That  may  embolden  the  satellites  to  demand  a 
measure  of  independence. 

Developments  clearly  portend  the  change,  at 
some  time,  of  the  absolute  rule  which  international 
communism  asserts  over  the  once  free  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Conferences 

Our  policies  do  not  exclude  international  con- 
ferences, even  with  those  who  are  hostile  to  us. 
In  that  way  we  ended  the  Korean  war.  The  scope 
of  conferences  with  the  Soviet  Government  is 
necessarily  limited  by  our  attitude  toward  the 
captive  peoples,  for  the  Soviets  know  that  we  will 
not  make  any  deal  which  would  condone  and  per- 
petuate the  captivity  of  men  and  nations. 

Also,  we  do  not  want  to  talk  with  the  Soviet 
representatives  when  their  only  purpose  is  to  di- 
vide the  free  nations  and  prevent  their  taking 
necessary  measures  for  their  own  security. 

We  had  one  such  meeting  at  Berlin  last  January 
and  February.  The  ostensible  purpose  was  to 
unify  Germany  and  to  liberate  Austria.  In  fact, 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  only  sought  to  block 
the  plans  for  Western  European  security. 

We  do  want  to  find  out  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
will  sign  the  Austrian  treaty  and  whether,  after 
the  London  and  Paris  accords  are  ratified,  it  will 
talk  seriously  about  uniting  Germany.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  a  note  we  delivered  to  the  Soviet 
Government  today.4 

We  are  also,  of  course,  deeply  interested  in  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  A  principal  purpose 
of  the  London-Paris  accords  is  not  merely  to  create 
defensive  strength  in  Western  Europe  but  to  limit 
and  control  that  strength  so  that  it  can  never  be 
an  aggressive  force.  There  opened  today  at  Mos- 
cow a  so-called  "security  conference"  where  the 
Soviet  leaders  will  talk  to  their  puppets  and  they 
in  turn  will  respond  as  ordered.  We  shall  see 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  takes  this  occasion  to 
match  the  West  by  imposing  reasonable  limits  on 
military  establishments  in  that  part  of  Europe 
which  it  controls. 

There  is  often  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  free 
peoples  to  see  their  own  faults  and  weaknesses 
and  to  exaggerate  the  strength  and  successes  of 
others.    Of  course,  we  should  subject  ourselves  to 

4  See  p.  901. 


constant  self-criticism.  That  is  the  way  to  better 
ment. 

We  need  not,  however,  feel  that  we  are  now  fail 
ing  in  the  great  struggle  which  has  been  force* 
upon  us.  We  are  entitled  to  be  confident  becaus 
we  are  strong  in  ourselves  and  strong  in  the  goo( 
partnership  we  have  with  our  allies. 

The  reality  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Unite<i 
States,  by  every  standard  of  measurement,  is  th 
world's  greatest  power  not  only  materially  bu 
spiritually.  We  have  national  policies  which  ar 
clear  and  sound.  They  fit  a  civilization  based  oj 
religious  faith.  They  are  strongly  implements 
but  at  a  cost  we  can  afford  to  live  with.  The? 
have  evolved  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and,  in  broa< 
outline,  they  are  overwhelmingly  backed  by  ou 
people.  Such  policies,  I  am  supremely  confident 
will  peacefully  prevail. 


Mutual  Defense  Treaty  With  Korea 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  650  dated  November  17 

The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  Unite< 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  entered  int« 
force  upon  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifi 
cation  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and  Koreai 
Ambassador  You  Chan  Yang  in  Washington  or 
November  17.1 

The  treaty  was  signed  in  Washington  on  Oc 
tober  1  of  last  year.  It  was  approved  by  tin 
United  States  Senate  on  January  26, 1954,  and  b} 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Koret 
on  January  15, 1954.  It  was  ratified  by  Presides 
Eisenhower  on  February  5, 1954,  and  by  Presides 
Rhee  on  January  29,  1954. 

The  treaty  is  a  defense  treaty  dedicated  to  peace 
It  is  intended  to  deter  aggression  and  thus  to  helj 
maintain  peace  and  security  in  the  Pacific  area 
It  constitutes  another  step  in  the  development  o1 
a  Pacific  security  system,  complementing  earliei 
treaties  which  have  entered  into  force  with  Aus 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  anc 
Japan.  It  is  in  full  conformity  with  the  objec 
tives  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  Unitec 
Nations. 

The  text  of  the  protocol  of  exchange  of  instru 
ments  of  ratification  is  as  follows : 


1  For  text  of  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17, 1953,  p.  204 
and  Jan.  25, 1954,  p.  131,  footnote  2. 
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The  undersigned,  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State 
f  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Dr.  You  Chan  Yang, 
jnbassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
tepublic  of  Korea  to  the  United  States  of  America,  being 
uly  authorized  thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
nd  having  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
he  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
'reaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
tepublic  of  Korea,  signed  at  Washington  on  October  1, 
953,  and  the  respective  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
reaty  aforesaid  having  been  compared  and  found  to  be 
a  due  form,  the  exchange  thereof  took  place  this  day. 

The  ratification  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
f  America  of  the  Treaty  recites  and  is  subject  to  the 
nderstanding  contained  in  the  resolution  of  January  26, 
954  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  ad- 
ising  and  consenting  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  the 
ext  of  which  understanding  was  communicated  by  the 
toverninent  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Gov- 


ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United  States  that 
neither  party  is  obligated,  under  Article  III  of  the  above 
Treaty,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  other  except  in  case  of 
an  external  armed  attack  against  such  party ;  nor  shall 
anything  in  the  present  Treaty  be  construed  as  requiring 
the  United  States  to  give  assistance  to  Korea  except  in 
the  event  of  an  armed  attack  against  territory  which  has 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  lawfully  brought 
under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Republic  of  Korea." 

In  witness  whereof,  they  have  signed  the  present 
Protocol  of  Exchange. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington,  in  the  English  and 
Korean  languages,  this  seventeenth  day  of  November,  1954. 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 
John  Foster  Dulles 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea : 
You  Chan  Yang 


J.S.  and  Republic  of  China  Sign  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 


OINT  STATEMENT 

ress  release  681  dated  December  1 

At  his  news  conference  on  December  1,  Secre- 
iry  Dulles  read  the  following  joint  TJ .8 -Chinese 
tatement,  which  was  released  simultaneously  at 
'aipei. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
f  China  have  concluded  negotiations  for  a  mu- 
nal  security  pact.  The  treaty  will  follow  the 
eneral  pattern  of  other  security  pacts  which  the 
Inited  States  of  America  has  concluded  in  the 
Western  Pacific. 

The  treaty  will  recognize  the  common  interest 
f  the  parties  in  the  security  of  Taiwan  and  the 
'escadores  and  of  the  Western  Pacific  islands 
nder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  It 
rill  provide  for  inclusion  by  agreement  of  other 
srritories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parties. 
t  is  directed  against  threats  to  the  security  of 
ae  treaty  area  from  armed  attack  and  provides 
or  continuing  consultation  regarding  any  such 
tireat  or  attack. 

This  treaty  will  forge  another  link  in  the  sys- 
9m  of  collective  security  established  by  the 
arious  collective  defense  treaties  already  con- 


cluded between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Pacific  area.  Together,  these  arrange- 
ments provide  the  essential  framework  for  the 
defense  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific against  Communist  aggression. 

Like  the  other  treaties,  this  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China  will  be 
defensive  in  character.  It  will  reaffirm  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  parties  to  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  CHIANG 

The  following  message  from  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  of  the  Republic  of  China  was  transmitted 
to  Secretary  Dulles  on  December  1  by  Ambassador 
V.  K.  Wellington  Koo. 

Press  release  683  dated  December  1 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  for 
the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Security  marks  another  for- 
ward step  in  our  joint  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
common  cause  of  our  two  countries  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  A  necessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  Far  Eastern  defense  has  now  been  forged. 
Please  accept  my  felicitations  for  your  new  con- 
tribution to  world  security. 


'ecember    13,    1954 
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NEWS  CONFERENCE  STATEMENTS 

Purpose  of  Treaty  With  Republic  of  China 

Press  release  686  dated  December  1 

At  his  news  conference  on  December  1,  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  a  series  of  questions  relating  to 
the  purpose  of  the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
China.  Asked  to  clarify  the  provision  for  the  in- 
clusion of  other  territories,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

The  provision  [article  VI]  is  comparable  to  the 
provision  in  the  Korean  treaty.  Where  there  is 
a  country  which  we  recognize  and  which  claims 
rightful  sovereignty  over  more  territory  than  it 
actually  controls,  there  we  adopted  the  practice 
of  providing  by  the  treaty  that  it  can  be  extended 
to  other  territory,  and  in  the  Korean  treaty  we 
provide  that  initially  it  only  covers  the  area  which 
is  south  of  the  armistice  line  but  that  it  can  be 
extended  to  other  territory  at  a  later  date.  The 
provision  is  comparable  in  this  respect  with  re- 
gard to  the  Republic  of  China.  That  has  ref- 
erence not  only  to  these  offshore  islands  but  pos- 
sibly to  other  territory  which  might  come  under 
the  effective  control  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Asked  whether  the  legal  position  of  the  coastal 
islands  is  different  from,  that  of  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

The  legal  position  is  different,  as  I  think  I 
pointed  out  in  my  last  press  conference,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  technical  sovereignty  over  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  has  never  been  settled. 
That  is  because  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  merely 
involves  a  renunciation  by  Japan  of  its  right  and 
title  to  these  islands.  But  the  future  title  is  not 
determined  by  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  nor  is 
it  determined  by  the  peace  treaty  which  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Republic  of  China  and  Japan. 
Therefore,  the  juridical  status  of  these  islands, 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  is  different  from  the 
juridical  status  of  the  offshore  islands  which  have 
always  been  Chinese  territory. 

Asked  whether  the  treaty  recognized  on  our  be- 
half the  claim  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  sov- 
ereignty over  the  mainland  of  China,  Mr.  Dulles 
replied: 

It  does  not  deal  specifically  with  that  matter 
one  way  or  another. 


Asked  whether  we  currently  recognize  the 
claim,  the  Secretary  replied: 

We  recognize  the  Republic  of  China  as  the  onl 
lawful  Government  of  China,  just  as  we  recogniz* 
and  the  United  Nations  recognizes,  the  Goven 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  the  only  lawfi 
government  in  Korea.  We  recognize  the  Goverr 
ment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  th 
only  lawful  government  of  Germany.  Our  pos 
tion  is  similar  in  these  respects. 

Asked  whether,  under  this  extension  provision 
if  the  Republic  of  China  did  make  a  success fx 
landing  and  controlled  some  territory  on  th 
Chinese  mainland,  this  treaty  would  be  extende 
to  cover  that,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

Not  automatically.    It  could  be  extended  by 
fresh  agreement. 

Asked  about  the  position  of  the  United  State 
with  respect  to  the  offshore  islands,  Mr.  Dulle 
replied: 

The  position  on  the  offshore  islands  is  unaffec 
by  this  treaty.  Their  status  is  neither  promote 
by  the  treaty  nor  is  it  demoted  by  the  treaty.  A 
I  have  said  several  times,  the  injunction  to  ou 
armed  forces  is  to  defend  Formosa  and  the  Pesca 
dores.  Now,  whether  or  not  in  any  particular  cas 
the  defense  of  these  offshore  islands  by  reason  o 
the  nature  of  those  islands  or  the  nature  of  th 
attack  against  them  is  such  that  it  is  deemed  par 
of  the  defense  of  Formosa,  that  would  be  a  matte 
which  on  the  first  instance  at  least  the  militar 
people  would  advise,  and  the  President  wouL 
probably  make  the  final  decision. 

Asked  whether  the  treaty  changes  the  status  que 
the  Secretary  replied: 

Yes.  Because  it  puts  Formosa  and  the  Pesca 
dores  in  precisely  the  same  category,  as  far  as  thei 
treaty  relationship  to  the  United  States  is  con 
cerned,  as  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Japan,  the  Phil 
ippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It  make 
it  clear  beyond  a  peradventure  of  a  doubt  as  fa 
as  we  are  concerned  that  Formosa  and  the  Pesca 
dores  are  not  on  the  bargain  counter  for  inter 
national  trading. 

If  any  people  have  felt,  because  Formosa  was  th' 
only  portion  of  the  so-called  offshore  island  chaii 
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rhich  was  not  covered  by  treaty,  that  that  omis- 
ion  indicated  that  perhaps  we  were  willing  to 
oake  some  deal  which  might  return  Formosa  to 
Communist  China,  or  something  of  that  sort,  this 
oakes  it  perfectly  clear  that  those  islands  are  not 
;or  trade  or  bargain  or  anything  else.  This  makes 
t  clear  that  they  are  tied  by  treaty  to  the  United 
States  in  the  same  way,  as  I  say,  as  these  other 
ireas,  such  as  Korea  and  Japan,  that  we  have  our 
iecurity  treaties  with. 

We  will  have  a  series  of  security  treaties  which 
»ver  the  entire  arc  that  runs  beginning  with 
lorthern  Japan  down  through  Korea,  and  our 
>osition  in  the  Ryukyus  under  the  Japanese  peace 
leaty,  and  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  In 
iddition,  we  have  the  treaty  with  the  Philippines, 
^e  have  a  treaty  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
ind  we  have  the  negotiated  treaty,  subject  to  rati- 
ication,  with  portions  of  Southeast  Asia.  They 
ire  all  now  in  a  similar  status  as  far  as  their 
iecurity  relationship  to  the  United  States  is  con- 
•erned. 

Asked  whether  the  -purpose  of  the  treaty  is  more 
liplomatic  than  military,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

It  has  a  diplomatic  purpose,  which  I  have  out- 
inecl,  and  which  is  very  considerable.  From  a 
surely  military  standpoint,  it  changes  the  situa- 
ion  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  that  the  authority  of 
he  President  to  use  there  the  armed  services  of 
he  United  States,  which  originally  derive  from 
he  Korean  war,  may  be  tending  to  become  obso- 
ete  from  the  lapse  and  passage  of  time,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice  in  Korea. 

This  gives  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
hrough  the  Senate,  an  opportunity  to  indicate 
hat  it  shares  the  view  that  this  area  is  important 
Tom  the  standpoint  of  the  peace  and  security  of 
he  United  States.  In  that  respect  it  clarifies  the 
position  from  the  standpoint  of  defense,  from  the 
;tandpoint  of  internal  constitutional  considera- 
ions. 

Asked  whether  this  treaty  also  is  designed  to 
iring  further  stability  to  this  area,  Mr.  Dulles  re- 
plied: 

I  hope  that  that  will  be  the  result.  I  think  that 
nany  people  have  had  a  question,  including  the 
Chinese  Communists,  as  to  whether  we  were  really 
«rious  about  the  defense  of  Formosa.     I  think  it 


now  takes  it  out  of  the  realm  of  speculation  and  I 
hope  out  of  the  area  of  probing,  and  will  tend,  I 
think,  to  stabilize  conditions  there.  Certainly 
that  is  our  hope. 

Asked  whether  there  is  any  understanding  in 
connection  with  this  treaty  that  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists before  attacking  the  mainland  must  con- 
sult with  us  and  act  only  by  agreement  with  us, 
Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

We  expect  that  there  will  be  worked  out  practi- 
cal arrangements  so  that  neither  will  take  action 
in  this  area  which  would  jeopardize  the  other  and 
that  we  would  in  general  act  in  an  agreed  pattern 
of  conduct.  Having  undertaken  to  defend  the 
islands,  we  would  not  expect,  nor  would  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalists  expect,  to  act  rashly  in  a  way  to 
jeopardize  the  islands.  We  anticipate  that  under 
the  operative  clause  of  the  treaty  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  consultation  and  agreement  as  to 
just  how  the  situation  is  handled. 

Asked  the  difference  betioeen  having  this  treaty 
with  Formosa  and  having  Formosa  included  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  treaty,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States 
there  is  no  particular  difference.  It  was  not  prac- 
tical to  bring  about  actually  the  inclusion  of  this 
area  in  the  Southeast  Asian  treaty  area  because  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  parties  to  that  treaty  were 
not  prepared  to  take  that  step.  But  the  legal  situa- 
tion created  is  substantially  the  same,  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned. 

Asked  whether  the  treaty  provides  or  envisages 
any  change  in  our  military  relationship,  any  ex- 
pansion of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  there,  or  any  military  base  rights  on  For- 
mosa, Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

It  will  provide  that  we  can  by  mutual  agreement 
have  base  rights  on  Formosa.  The  provision  in 
that  respect  will  be  similar  to  that  in  the  Korean 
treaty. 

Asked  whether  an  attack  on  Nationalist  Chinese 
ships  would  be  considered  an  attack  on  China,  Mr. 
Dulles  replied: 

That  is  not  provided  in  the  treaty.  The  treaty 
in  that  respect  is,  as  I  say,  quite  similar  to  the 
treaties  that  have  already  been  made  in  that  area. 
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It  is  quite  like  the  Korean  treaty.  There  is  no 
specific  reference,  as  far  as  I  now  recall,  to  an  at- 
tack upon  ships  or  upon  aircraft. 

Asked  whether  the  treaty  provided  that,  if  Com- 
munist China  attacks  Formosa,  the  United  States 
will  counterattack  on  the  mainland,  Mr.  Dulles 
replied: 

That  would  be  a  probable  result.  I  have  made 
clear  a  good  many  times,  including  my  talk  night 
before  last,  that  we  believe  that,  if  there  is  an  at- 
tack, there  must  be  a  certain  liberty,  by  mobile 
forces,  to  retaliate  at  the  places  and  means  of  our 
choosing.  That  principle  we  have  enunciated 
with  reference  to  our  various  treaties.  We  did  in 
connection  with  the  Southeast  Asia  treaty.  That 
is  a  general  principle  which  is  applicable  to  our 
policy  and  tactics  at  the  present  time. 

We  would  take  retaliatory  action.  Now  the 
scope  of  that  I  would  not  want  to  foresee.  As  I 
said  in  my  talk  the  other  night,  that  retaliatory 
action  is  not  necessarily  general  war.  It  does  not 
mean  every  local  attack  becomes  a  general  war 
with  atomic  bombs  being  dropped  all  over  the 
map.  It  is  a  retaliation  of  sufficient  severity  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  aggressor  cannot  gain  by 
his  attack  more  than  he  loses.  I  think  that  is  the 
important  principle  to  establish.  It  is  the  same 
principle  that  we  have  in  our  own  community 
life.  We  don't  have  a  death  sentence  for  every 
crime.  We  try  to  fit  the  penalty  to  the  crime,  and 
that  would  mean  that  a  retaliatory  action  would 
presumably  be  limited  in  scope  with  regard  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offense. 

Asian  Pact 

Press  release  685  dated  December  1 

At  his  news  conference  on  December  1  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  whether  consideration  was 
being  given,  now  that  negotiations  for  a  security 
pact  ivith  the  Republic  of  China  had  been  con- 
cluded, to  tying  all  the  Pacific  pacts  into  one 
overall  Asian  pact.    Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

I  have  often  expressed  the  hope  that  these  trea- 
ties could  develop  in  a  more  comprehensive  man- 
ner. There  are  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accomplishing  that.  The  biggest  step  forward 
was  taken  at  Manila  by  the  Southeast  Asian 
treaty,  where  a  group  of  eight  countries  came 
together.  Otherwise  it  has  seemed  impractical  to 
operate  except  on  a  bilateral  basis,  except  in  the 
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case  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  is  i 
a  trilateral  basis.  But  the  differences  betwei 
the  different  areas  are  so  considerable  and  t 
lack  of  homogeneity  is  such  that  it  is  not  easy 
bring  them  together.  We  can  bring  them  togeth 
with  us,  but  it  is  much  harder  to  bring  them  t 
gether  as  between  themselves.  There  are  ve 
considerable  differences,  as  you  know,  which  ex: 
as  between  Korea  and  Japan  and  between  certa 
other  countries  that  we  have  treaty  relations  wi 
and  the  Republic  of  China,  so  that  it  is  hard 
tie  it  all  together  at  the  present  time.  All  I  el 
say  is  that  we  have  that  as  a  goal  and  I  think  th 
we  are  going  steadily  in  that  direction. 

STATEMENTS  AT  SIGNING 

Press  release  689  dated  December  2 

Secretary  Dulles 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  Foreign  Mi 
ister  Yeh,  Ambassador  Koo,  and  the  members 
his  staff  here  this  afternoon  for  the  signing  of  tr. 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United  Stat 
and  the  Republic  of  China.  I  wholly  concur 
what  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  said  in  his  nw 
sage  to  me  yesterday,  that  "a  necessary  link  in  t| 
chain  of  Far  Eastern  defense  has  now  be>i 
forged."  It  is  my  hope  that  the  signing  of  tr 
defense  treaty  will  put  to  rest  once  and  for  :! 
rumors  and  reports  that  the  United  States  w] 
in  any  manner  agree  to  the  abandonment  of  Fc 
mosa  and  the  Pescadores  to  Communist  contr< 
The  signing  of  this  treaty  is  not  only  an  exprt 
sion  of  the  good  will  and  friendship  existin 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  ail 
of  Free  China  but  also  of  the  abiding  friendsh: 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Chine; 
people. 

Foreign  Minister  George  K.  C.  Yeh 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to  be  ass- 
ciated  with  Mr.  Dulles  in  the  making  and  signii; 
of  this  Treaty  of  Mutual  Defense  between  w 
country  and  the  United  States  of  America.  I  ai 
happy  to  recall  that  throughout  the  negotiatio; 
for  this  treaty,  conducted  at  Taipei  and  Washin  - 
ton,  we  have  been  guided  by  the  principle  of  m- 
tuality  and  the  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation. 

It  is  the  hope  of  my  Government  that  this  trea' 
will  serve  to  promote  the  common  cause  of  fr<- 
dom,  particularly  at  this  juncture  of  the  wori 
situation. 
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TEXT  OF  TREATY 

Press  release  691  dated  December  2 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  China 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Reaffirming  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire 
to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  Governments, 
and  desiring  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  in  the  West 
Pacific  Area, 

Recalling  with  mutual  pride  the  relationship  which 
brought  their  two  peoples  together  in  a  common  bond 
of  sympathy  and  mutual  ideals  to  fight  side  by  side 
against  imperialist  aggression  during  the  last  war, 

Desiring  to  declare  publicly  and  formally  their  sense 
of  unity  and  their  common  determination  to  defend  them- 
selves against  external  armed  attack,  so  that  no  poten- 
tial aggressor  could  be  under  the  illusion  that  either  of 
them  stands  alone  in  the  West  Pacific  Area,  and 

Desiring  further  to  strengthen  their  present  efforts  for 
collective  defense  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  se- 
curity pending  the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  regional  security  in  the  West  Pacific  Area, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any  international  dispute  in 
which  they  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace,  security  and  justice  are 
not  endangered  and  to  refrain  in  their  international  re- 
lations from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  II 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objective  of  this 
Treaty,  the  Parties  separately  and  jointly  by  self-help 
and  mutual  aid  will  maintain  and  develop  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and 
communist  subversive  activities  directed  from  without 
against  their  territorial  integrity  and  political  stability. 

Article  III 

The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their  free  insti- 
tutions and  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  progress  and  social  well-being  and 
to  further  their  individual  and  collective  efforts  toward 
these  ends. 

Article  IV 

The  Parties,  through  their  Foreign  Ministers  or  their 
deputies,  will  consult  together  from  time  to  time  regard- 
ing the  implementation  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  V 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the 
West  Pacific  Area  directed  against  the  territories  of  either 


of  the  Parties  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and 
safety  and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes. 
Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken  as 
a  result  thereof  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  measures 
shall  be  terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Article  VI 

For  the  purposes  of  Articles  II  and  V,  the  terms  "terri- 
torial" and  "territories"  shall  mean  in  respect  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores ;  and  in 
respect  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  island  terri- 
tories in  the  West  Pacific  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
provisions  of  Articles  II  and  V  will  be  applicable  to  such 
other  territories  as  may  be  determined  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

Article  VII 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  grants,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  accepts, 
the  right  to  dispose  such  United  States  land,  air  and  sea 
forces  in  and  about  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  as  may 
be  required  for  their  defense,  as  determined  by  mutual 
agreement. 

Article  VIII 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not  be  interpreted 
as  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Parties  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security. 


Article  IX 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  China  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes  and  will  come 
into  force  when  instruments  of  ratification  thereof  have 
been  exchanged  by  them  at  Taipei. 

Article  X 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely.  Either 
Party  may  terminate  it  one  year  after  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  other  Party. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Chinese  lan- 
guages, at  Washington  on  this  second  day  of  December 
of  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-four, 
corresponding  to  the  second  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of 
the  Forty-third  Tear  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

John    Foster    Dulles 

FOR  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA: 

George  K.  C.  Yeh 


SSSKi 
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Rejection  of  Charges  of  Interference 
With  Soviet  Commercial  Vessels 

Press  release  676  dated  November  29 
U.S.  Note  of  November  29 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  U.S.  reply  to  the 
Soviet  note  of  August  4,  1954,  delivered  by  the 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  on  November  29. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  charges  contained 
in  the  referenced  note  has  been  made  by  the  United 
States  military  authorities.  This  investigation 
has  shown  that  no  American  military  aircraft  op- 
erating over  the  high  seas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
area  designated  in  the  note,  has  engaged  in  hostile 
or  provocative  acts  towards  Soviet  commercial 
vessels. 

The  incidents  mentioned  in  the  note  apparently 
refer  to  the  identification  by  United  States  naval 
aircraft  of  commercial  vessels  operating  on  the 
high  seas  around  the  Island  of  Formosa.  The 
United  States  denies  that  the  identification  of 
shipping  by  United  States  naval  aircraft  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  freedom  of  commercial  navigation  on 
the  high  seas,  as  asserted  in  the  Soviet  note,  or 
otherwise  is  illegal  or  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Identification  of  all  vessels  in  this  area  is  made 
in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  ships  whose  mis- 
sion might  be  hostile  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  Seventh  Fleet  was  or- 
dered by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
June  27, 1950  and  again  on  February  3, 1953  to  pa- 
trol the  waters  around  Formosa  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  attack  on  that  island.  The  mission  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  to 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  Far  East.  The 
United  States  reaffirms  its  intention  to  devote  its 
efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability 
in  that  area  and  hopes  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  direct  its  own  efforts  and  influence  to  the  same 
end. 


Soviet  Note  of  August  4 

[Unofficial  translation] 

In  connection  with  the  illegal  detention  of  the  Soviet 
tanker  Tuapse  by  a  warship  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Island 
of  Taiwan,  in  waters  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  it  is 


impossible  not  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  American  military  aircraft  have 
systematically  made  flights  over  Soviet  commercial  vessels 
sailing  the  open  sea  around  Taiwan.1  Appearing  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  Soviet  vessels,  these  airplanes  flyj 
over  vessels  at  low  altitude  and  sometimes  circle  abovel 
them  for  an  hour. 

Such  provocative  acts  by  American  military  aircraft 
constitute  a  clear  violation  of  the  freedom  of  commer- 
cial navigation  in  the  open  sea  and  bear  witness  to  U.S.! 
military  authorities'  complete  disregard  for  the  generally 
accepted  norms  of  international  law. 

Moreover,  it  is  completely  evident  that  actions  of  thisi 
nature  by  American  military  aircraft  are  also  intended 
for  signalling  so  that  warships  may  attack  Soviet  mer- 
chant vessels.  In  particular,  evidence  of  this  is  furnished! 
by  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  seizure  of  the 
Soviet  tanker  Tuapse  on  June  23  in  the  vicinity  of  Taiwan. 

1.  On  June  11  at  1303  hours,  in  the  South  China  Sea 
at  a  point  with  coordinates  14  degrees  27  minutes  north 
latitude  and  115  degrees  27  minutes  east  longitude,  and 
again  at  1505  hours  at  a  point  with  coordinates  14  de- 
grees 40  minutes  north  latitude  and  115  degrees  38  minutes 
east  longitude,  an  American  military  airplane  twice  circled 
at  low  altitude  the  Soviet  vessel  Mikhail  Kutozov.  On 
June  12  an  American  airplane  circled  the  same  vessel 
several  times  at  a  point  with  coordinates  16  degrees  29 
minutes  north  latitude  and  117  degrees  29  minutes  east 
longitude. 

2.  On  June  14,  southeast  of  Taiwan  at  a  point  with 
coordinates  21  degrees  16  minutes  north  latitude  and  121 
degrees  44  minutes  east  longitude,  two  American  military 
aircraft  for  a  period  of  an  hour  circled  the  Soviet  vessel 
Mikhail  Kutozov  at  altitudes  of  from  60  to  400  meters. 

3.  On  June  16  at  1857  hours,  east  of  Taiwan  at  a  point 
with  coordinates  25  degrees  00  minutes  north  latitude  and 
123  degrees  49  minutes  east  longitude,  an  American  air- 
plane circled  the  Soviet  vessel  Kemerovo  at  an  altitude  of 
30  meters. 

4.  On  June  23  at  1000  hours,  in  the  South  China  Sea 
at  a  point  with  coordinates  8  degrees  00  minutes  north 
latitude  and  109  degrees  14  minutes  east  longitude,  an 
American  airplane  several  times  circled  the  Soviet  tanker 
Leningrade  at  low  altitude.  On  June  24  at  1130  hours 
an  American  airplane  seven  times  circled  the  same  vessel 
at  an  altitude  of  60  meters  at  a  point  with  coordinates 
11  degrees  53  minutes  north  latitude  and  112  degrees  58 
minutes  east  longitude. 

5.  On  June  24  at  0530  hours,  in  the  vicinity  of  Taiwar 
at  a  point  with  coordinates  24  degrees  30  minutes  north 
latitude  and  127  degrees  05  minutes  east  longitude,  at 
American  airplane  made  several  circles  over  the  Soviel 
tanker  Apsheron  at  low  altitude. 

Similar  flights  over  Soviet  merchant  vessels  by  Amer- 
ican military  aircraft  are  also  being  made  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  Far  Eastern  seas  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Drawing  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  impermissibility  of  such  illegal  acts  by  Amer- 
ican aircraft  with  regard  to  Soviet  merchant  vessels  sail< 
ing  the  open  sea,  in  particular  in  the  vicinity  of  tht 
Island  of  Taiwan,  the  Soviet  Government  expects  that 
necessary  measures  will  be  taken  by  the  Government  oi 
the  United  States  to  terminate  violations  by  Americar 
military  aircraft  of  the  freedom  of  commercial  naviga 
tion  on  the  open  seas. 


1  For  texts  of  U.S.  notes  rejecting  the  charges  of  th€ 
Soviet  Government  in  connection  with  the  Tuapse,  set 
Bulletin  of  July  12,  1954,  p.  51,  and  July  26,  1954,  p.  131 
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U.S.  Reply  to  Soviet  Proposals  on  European  Security 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  29 

Press  release  675  dated  November  29 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  United  States  reply 
to  the  /Soviet  notes  of  October  23  a?vd  November  13, 
delivered  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow 
to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  No- 
vember 29.  Parallel  notes  were  delivered  by  the 
British  and  French  Governments. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  consultation 
with  the  French  and  British  Governments,  with 
the  other  Nato  Governments  and  with  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Government,  has  considered  the  note 
of  October  23  in  which  the  Soviet  Government 
proposed  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  four  powers  in  November.  They  have  at  the 
same  time,  in  consultation  with  the  interested 
governments,  considered  the  Soviet  Government's 
note  of  November  13  proposing  a  conference  "on 
the  question  of  creating  a  system  of  collective 
security  in  Europe." 

The  United  States  Government  is  disappointed 
to  find  that,  except  for  a  suggestion  for  the  hurried 
convocation  of  a  European  conference  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  neither  of  the  Soviet  notes  contains  any 
new  proposal,  whether  on  Germany,  Austria  or 
European  security,  which  has  not  already  been 
considered  by  the  Western  powers  at  the  Berlin 
Conference. 

The  Soviet  note  of  November  13  is  openly  and 
explicitly  aimed  at  delaying  or  preventing  the 
ratification  of  the  Paris  agreements.  The  United 
States  Government  for  its  part  is  resolved  to  bring 
the  Paris  agreements  into  force  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble and  they  do  not  intend  to  be  deflected  from 
this  course.  The  United  States  Government  does 
not  believe  that  the  cause  of  European  security 
can  be  served  by  the  destruction  of  defensive  asso- 
ciations between  states  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  a 
common  civilization.    It  would  in  no  sense  further 
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security  to  replace  such  associations  by  new  or- 
ganizations which  would  leave  fundamental  di- 
vergencies unresolved  and  would  thus  constitute 
no  more  than  a  deceptive  facade.  The  United 
States  is  convinced  that  the  Paris  agreements  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  confronting  Europe  and  that  far 
from  making  the  question  of  European  security 
more  difficult  to  solve  they  will  serve  its  promo- 
tion and  contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  unity  which  is  being  built  up  in  the  west  is 
far  broader  in  its  scope  and  significance  than  a 
purely  military  alliance.  The  association  of  the 
western  nations  is  based  on  their  common  civiliza- 
tion and  traditions.  The  achievement  of  a  close 
union  in  all  fields  is  a  deeply  rooted  aspiration  of 
their  peoples.  It  is  a  development  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  Europe  and  is  gaining 
in  strength  and  purpose.  By  settling  old  rival- 
ries and  forming  new  ties  it  will  promote  the 
cause  of  peace  in  a  region  which  in  the  past  has 
given  birth  to  so  many  wars. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  rearmament  in  the 
countries  of  the  Soviet  Bloc,  including  the  Soviet 
zone  of  Germany,  has  been  centrally  imposed, 
massive  and  unrestricted,  thus  compelling  the 
western  powers  to  strengthen  their  common  de- 
fense. Under  the  Paris  agreements,  however, 
they  have  of  their  own  free  will  accepted  a  system 
of  controls,  limitations  and  prohibitions  to  be  ap- 
plied to  their  forces  and  armaments.  This  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  prevent  any  member  nation 
from  having  independent  recourse  to  the  threat 
or  use  of  force. 

As  regards  Germany,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  noted  that  the  Soviet  Government  states 
that  a  settlement  of  the  German  problem  is  of  de- 
cisive importance  for  ensuring  security  in  Europe. 
In  previous  notes,  the  United  States  Government 
has  emphasized  that  free  all-German  elections 
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are  the  essential  first  step  in  the  process  of  Ger- 
man reunification  in  freedom.  In  its  note  of  Oc- 
tober 23  the  Soviet  Government  has  given  no  indi- 
cation of  its  view  on  this  point  nor  of  its  attitude 
towards  the  practical  plan  for  the  holding  of  early 
elections,  which  was  put  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  Berlin  Conference.  Nor  has  the 
Soviet  Government  advanced  specific  alternative 
proposals.  The  United  States  Government 
awaits  a  precise  indication  of  any  concrete  pro- 
posal which  the  Soviet  Government  may  now  have 
to  make  concerning  both  the  timing  and  nature 
of  the  free  all-German  elections  which  are  the 
essential  first  step  for  the  re-establishment  of  a 
united  Germany. 

As  regards  Austria,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment can  see  no  justification  for  the  continued  de- 
nial to  that  country  of  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence promised  her  by  the  four  powers  in  the  Mos- 
cow Declaration  of  1943.  The  governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  France 
expressed  themselves  ready  at  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence to  sign  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  text  of  the  previously  unagreed  articles. 
The  Austrian  Government  for  its  part  made  it 
plain  that  it  concurred  in  this  view,  and  this  re- 
mains its  position.  There  should  therefore  be  no 
further  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  and  the  termination  of  the  occupation  and 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  as  prescribed 
therein.  The  United  States  Government  notes 
with  disappointment  that  the  Soviet  Government 
nonetheless  propose  a  meeting  at  Vienna  to  "con- 
sider the  remaining  unsettled  questions  relating 
to  the  draft  state  treaty  and  other  questions  con- 
nected with  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty."  The 
United  States  Government  is  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  questions  referred  to  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  If  the  Soviet  Government  wishes 
to  furnish  the  necessary  clarifications,  the  United 
States  Government  suggests  that  this  could  appro- 
priately be  done  in  exchanges  between  the  Am- 
bassadors in  Vienna.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  Government  for  its  part  reaffirms  its  desire 
as  expressed  in  the  note  of  September  10 2  to  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  possible  to  the  signature  of  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty. 

The  United  States  Government  has  on  many 


occasions  given  proof  of  their  desire  to  settle  ques- 
tions in  dispute  by  negotiations  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  respect  for  the  essential  interests 
of  all  the  participants.  They  remain  convinced 
that  this  is  the  best  way  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
peace.  This  cause  would  be  ill-served  by  a  con- 
ference ending  in  failure.  In  order  that  negoti- 
ations may  be  undertaken  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  they  consider  that  a  basis  of 
agreement  should  have  been  carefully  prepared 
and  established  in  advance.  The  essential  basis 
for  a  useful  conference  whether  on  Germany, 
Austria  or  the  remaining  aspects  of  European  se- 
curity does  not,  in  their  view,  at  present  exist. 

In  order  to  establish  such  a  basis  and  to  deal 
with  the  foregoing  questions  in  due  order,  the 
United  States  Government  proposes  the  following : 

(1)  Agreement  to  sign  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty ; 

(2)  Clarification  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
its  position  on  the  question  of  free  elections  in 
Germany  which  are  the  essential  first  steps  to 
German  reunification; 

(3)  Exchanges  through  diplomatic  channels  on 
any  other  European  questions  of  common  in- 
terest which  might  suitably  be  examined  at  a 
later  four-power  meeting,  in  particular,  ques- 
tions relating  to  European  security ; 

(4)  A  meeting  of  the  four-power  Ministers  as 
soon  as  it  should  appear  that  there  is  a  real 
prospect  of  finding  solutions  and  after  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Paris  agreements  by  the  countries 
concerned ; 

(5)  Should  it  thereafter  appear  useful,  a  wider 
conference  of  European  and  other  interested 
powers  to  consider  the  remaining  aspects  of 
European  security. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  OCTOBER  23 

[Unofficial  translation] 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  U.S.  Government  of 
September  10,  1954,  the  Soviet  Government  considers  it 
necessary  to  state  the  following: 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  its  note  of  July  24  . 
proposed  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  also  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  England  to  convene  an  all-European 
conference  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  creat- 
ing a  system  of  collective  security  in  Europe.2  On  August 
4  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  proposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  France,  and  England  to 
discuss  this  question  in  preliminary  fashion  at  a  confer- 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  397. 
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ence  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  four  pow- 
ers and  also  to  continue  at  this  conference  the  considera- 
tion of  the  German  question.' 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
security  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Government  introduced  a 
draft  "all-European  treaty  concerning  collective  security 
in  Europe,"  *  expressing  at  the  same  time  readiness  to 
consider  also  other  proposals  on  this  question. 

In  this  draft  it  is  proposed  to  create  in  Europe  a  system 
of  collective  security  which  would  insure  safeguarding 
of  the  peace  by  uniting  the  efforts  of  all  interested  Euro- 
pean States  regardless  of  their  social  and  governmental 
systems.  The  basis  of  the  Soviet  draft  all-European 
treaty  was  the  principle  of  collective  action  by  its  partici- 
pants against  threats  and  armed  attack  on  any  state 
participating  in  the  treaty  and  also  the  principle  of  co- 
operation in  the  economic  field.  This  means  that  any  at- 
tempt at  aggression  on  the  part  of  any  state  would 
immediately  entail  the  application  of  collective  sanctions 
against  the  aggressor. 

By  the  same  token  the  Soviet  draft  all-European  treaty 
contains  real  guarantees  of  the  security  of  France  and 
Poland,  England  and  the  Soviet  Union,  of  all  the  large 
and  small  states  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  it  creates 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  reestablishment  of 
the  national  unity  of  Germany  and  for  the  free  and  peace- 
ful development  of  the  German  state. 

No  state  which  is  actually  striving  for  the  strengthening 
of  peace  in  Europe  can  have  an  unfavorable  attitude  to- 
ward cooperation  with  other  European  States  in  the  crea- 
tion of  an  effective  system  of  all-European  security.  As 
regards  the  Soviet  Government,  it  proceeds,  as  before, 
from  the  fact  that  only  joint  efforts  of  the  European 
States  are  capable  of  insuring  security  in  Europe. 

While  expressing  its  objection  to  this  Soviet  draft,  the 
U.S.  Government  did  not,  however,  make  any  proposal  of 
its  own  concerning  the  insuring  of  collective  security  in 
Europe  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  facts 
of  the  recent  period,  continues  to  go  along  the  path  of 
forming  military  groupings  in  Europe. 

At  the  same  time  the  U.S.  Government  again  came  to 
the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  military  bloc,  which 
is  alleged  to  have  defense  purposes,  although  numerous 
facts  bear  witness  to  the  aggressive  character  of  this 
grouping  in  its  present  form.  That  this  military  group- 
ing is  directed  above  all  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  people's  democracies  is  not  hidden  by  the  military 
leaders  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc.  Attempts  contained 
in  the  note  of  September  10  to  justify  the  creation  of 
this  bloc  by  references  to  the  presence  in  Eastern  Europe 
of  a  "heavily  armed  Soviet  grouping"  are  completely 
groundless  since  such  a  grouping  does  not  exist.  The  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  plans  for  the  remilitarization  of 
Western  Germany  and  its  inclusion  in  the  North  Atlantic 
grouping  are  being  prepared  only  confirms  the  fact  that 
the  case  is  one  of  further  reinforcement  of  the  aggressive 
character  of  this  grouping. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Soviet  Government  considers 


8  Ibid.,  p.  402. 
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it  necessary  again  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  military  group- 
ings cannot  assist  in  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  se- 
curity in  Europe.  The  creation  of  such  groupings  of 
European  States  directed  against  other  European  States 
leads  to  the  further  increasing  of  international  tension 
and  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  interests  of  strength- 
ening the  peace  in  Europe.  Taking  this  course  and  re- 
fusing to  participate  in  the  organization  of  a  system  of 
collective  security  in  Europe,  the  U.S.  Government  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  security  in  Europe. 

For  insuring  security  in  Europe  the  settlement  of  the 
German  problem  has  decisive  importance.  This  means 
that  the  most  important  and  urgent  problem  is  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  unified  Germany  as  a  peace-loving 
and  democratic  state  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty. 

One  must  not  defer  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
the  unification  of  Germany,  which  still  remains  divided 
into  two  parts  set  off  one  against  the  other.  The  interests 
of  national  security  of  the  European  States,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  German  people  itself,  require  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  unification  of  Germany  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  will  be  assured  that 
a  unified  Germany  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  mortal 
enemies  of  peace — the  German  militarists  and  re- 
vanchists — but  will  firmly  enter  upon  a  course  of  peaceful 
development  and  reestablishment  of  good  neighborly  re- 
lations with  other  countries. 

As  before,  the  Soviet  Government  considers  that  the 
holding  of  free  all-German  elections  is  essential  for  the 
reestablishment  of  a  unified  Germany.  At  these  elections 
the  German  people  must  be  able  to  express  their  free  will 
in  order  that  a  unified  Germany  will  be  reborn  as  a  peace- 
loving  and  democratic  state. 

At  the  Berlin  Four-Power  Conference,  agreement  was 
not  reached  on  the  holding  of  all-German  elections  for  the 
reestablishment  of  a  unified  Germany.  This  was  pre- 
vented chiefly  by  plans  for  creating  a  European  Defense 
Community  which  provided  for  the  remilitarization  of 
Western  Germany  and  its  inclusion  in  this  military  group- 
ing. The  rejection  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France 
of  the  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  a  European  De- 
fense Community  opened  up  possibilities  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  positions  of  the  four  powers  on  the  question 
of  unification  of  Germany  and  the  holding  for  these  pur- 
poses of  all-German  elections. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  its  readiness  again 
to  consider,  taking  into  account  the  new  circumstances 
noted  above,  the  proposals  for  holding  all-German  elec- 
tions which  were  introduced  at  the  Berlin  Conference 
by  England  and  were  supported  by  the  United  States  and 
France.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  assumes 
that  the  pertinent  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  also 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  reaching  agreement  among  the  powers  on  this 
question  if  one  proceeds  from  the  indisputable  fact  that 
the  chief  problem  is  the  unification  of  Germany  on  peace- 
loving  and  democratic  foundations. 

In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Government  considers  it 
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necessary  especially  to  draw  attention  to  those  new  plans 
for  the  remilitarization  of  Western  Germany  and  its  in- 
clusion in  a  military  grouping  of  certain  Western  States 
which  became  known  after  the  conference  of  the  nine 
countries  in  London  which  ended  on  October  3  and  also 
in  connection  with  separate  conferences  which  are  taking 
place  at  the  present  time  in  Paris. 

In  spite  of  obligations  which  were  assumed  by  the 
United  States,  Trance,  and  England,  together  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  concerning  preventing  the  restoration  of 
German  militarism,  according  to  separate  agreements  in 
London  and  Paris  there  must  be  created  in  the  very 
near  future  a  West  German  army  of  500,000  men  with 
its  own  sizable  air  force,  tank  formations,  and  military 
staffs.  The  heavy  industry  of  West  Germany,  and  above 
all  of  the  Ruhr,  is  again  being  reorganized  for  the  mass 
production  of  armaments.  Those  same  generals  who  cre- 
ated the  Hitlerite  army,  and  together  with  Hitler  carried 
out  aggression  against  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  France, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  England,  will  lead  the  armed  forces 
of  the  West  German  States.  Under  such  conditions  the 
present  formal  pledges  of  the  Bonn  Government  regard- 
ing the  limitation  of  numbers  of  the  West  German  army 
and  its  armaments  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  As  recent 
experience  shows,  the  German  militarists  and  revanchists, 
having  proceeded  with  the  creation  of  their  own  corps 
and  divisions,  will  stop  at  nothing  to  achieve  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  and  armaments  of  their  army. 

The  London  decisions  open  the  way  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  German  militarism.  After  that  the  hands  of 
West  German  militarists  and  revanchists  will  be  freed  to 
carry  out  their  aggressive  policy  in  Europe.  West  Ger- 
many is  thus  turned  into  a  dangerous  hotbed  of  new  war 
in  Europe. 

The  London  decisions  foresee  the  inclusion  of  a  remili- 
tarized West  Germany  in  the  military  grouping  of  the 
West  European  States,  set  off  against  other  European 
States.  This  time,  in  place  of  the  earlier  projected  mili- 
tary grouping  of  six  Western  European  States — France, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxem- 
bourg—there is  foreseen  a  military  grouping  of  these 
same  states  with  the  participation  of  England.  It  would 
be  a  deception  of  public  opinion  to  allege  that  the  London 
plan  of  creating  new  military  forces  would  better  serve 
the  interests  of  the  security  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  than 
the  plan  which  miscarried  of  creating  the  European  De- 
fense Community. 

The  London  plan  also  envisages  the  inclusion  of  West 
Germany  in  the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  which  opens  the  way 
for  German  militarists  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
further  strengthening  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  North 
Atlantic  forces.  Only  very  recently  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France  recognized  West  German  participation 
in  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  as  inadvisable,  considering  it 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  security  of  France.  All 
the  more  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  security  in 
Europe  is  the  inclusion  of  a  remilitarized  West  Germany 
in  the  North  Atlantic  grouping  as  is  envisioned  by  the 
London  agreement. 

These  decisions,  which  free  the  hands  of  German  mili- 
tarists, are  dictated  by  aggressive  circles  of  the  powers 


which  aim  at  a  world  domination  on  the  basis  of  carry- 
ing out  the  notorious  "policy  of  strength." 

The  London  agreements  are  also  inconsistent  with  the 
restoration  of  sovereign  rights  of  the  German  people.     In 
fact,  these  agreements  lead  not  to  termination  of  the 
occupation  regime,  as  they  like  to  contend,  but  to  leaving  i 
occupation  troops  in  West  Germany  until  the  year  1998, 1 
that  is,  until  the  end  of  the  present  century.     West  Ger-  i 
many  would  remain  bound  to  conditions  of  the  enslaving 
"Bonn  Treaty." 

All  this  shows  that  the  London  decisions,  leading  to  the  i 
reestablishment  of  German  militarism  and  the  involve- 
ment of  West  Germany  in  aggressive  military  groupings, 
radically  contradict  the  interests  of  maintaining  peace  j 
and  intensify  the  threat  of  a  new  war  in  Europe.  If  these 
decisions  are  implemented,  Western-  Germany  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  peace-loving  state,  which  would 
make  impossible  for  a  long  period  the  reestablishment  of 
German  unity.  The  measures  mapped  out  in  London  and 
Paris  in  regard  to  Western  Germany  are  in  direct  con- 
tradiction also  to  the  proposals  of  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France,  submitted  at  the  United  Nations 
this  June  and  supported  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  on  the 
question  of  a  general  reduction  of  armaments  and  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons." 

At  the  present  time  in  the  United  Nations  there  are 
being  considered  not  only  the  French-English  proposals 
but  also  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons,  and  the  Soviet  Government  has  proposed 
accepting  as  the  basis  for  an  appropriate  international 
convention  the  above-mentioned  proposals  of  France  and 
England.  Thus  there  is  observed  a  rapprochement  of  the 
positions  of  the  parties  on  this  important  question.  The 
U.  S.  Government  in  its  note  of  September  10  states  its 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  decision  of  the  question  of 
disarmament.  It  is  impossible,  however,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  propose  a  general  reduction  of  armaments 
and  to  carry  out  the  remilitarization  of  West  Germany. 
Such  actions  are  incompatible.  Recently,  as  is  known, 
it  has  been  possible  to  achieve  a  certain  relaxation  of 
tension  in  international  relations.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment proceeds  from  the  fact  that  all  peace-loving  peoples 
are  interested  in  a  further  relaxation  of  international 
tension.  Meanwhile,  the  London  decisions  not  only  do 
not  contribute  to  this  but  on  the  contrary  will  lead  to  a 
sharpening  of  the  international  situation.  At  present 
time  the  situation  is  as  follows : 

Either  the  four  powers  who  bear  special  responsibility 
for  the  solution  of  the  German  problem  will  do  everything 
in  order  to  begin  examination  of  and  decide  the  most 
urgent  question — the  question  of  the  reestablishment  of 
the  unity  of  Germany  in  which  the  German  people  are  so 
interested  and  along  with  them  all  peace-loving  peoples 
of  Europe;  or  if  matters  reach  the  point  of  reestablish- 
ment of  German  militarism  and  the  involvement  of  West 
Germany  in  aggressive  military  groupings,  then  the  Ger- 
man nation  for  a  long  time  will  remain  torn  in  two,  and 
from  a  remilitarized  West  Germany  there  will  be  created 
a  direct  threat  to  peace  in  Europe. 


Ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  182. 
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With  a  yiew  to  assisting  the  settlement  of  the  German 
question,  the  Soviet  Government  submitted  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  a  proposal  concerning  the  withdrawal  of  oc- 
cupation troops,  with  the  exception  of  certain  strictly 
limited  contingents,  from  the  territories  of  East  and  West 
Germany.*  This  proposal  was  connected  with  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  treaty  and  with  the  proposal  concern- 
ing all-German  elections.  Agreement  was  not  reached 
there  on  this  question.  Desiring  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  a  rapprochement  of  both  parts  of  Germany  and 
in  solving  the  problem  of  its  reunification,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  France,  and  England  to  consider  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  occupation  troops  from  the  territories  of 
East  and  West  Germany.  Such  a  decision  would  con- 
tribute to  further  reduction  of  international  tension  and 
strengthening  of  peace  in  Europe. 

Together  with  a  decision  on  this  question  there  arises 
the  necessity  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  United  States,  France, 
and  England,  with  the  participation  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  the  German  Federal  Republic,  to 
reach  agreement  concerning  the  size,  disposition,  and 
armament  of  all  types  of  German  police  in  East  and  West 
Germany.  This  would  put  an  end  to  all  anxiety  in  regard 
to  rearmament,  in  East  as  well  as  West  Germany.  It  is 
known  that  on  the  part  of  East  Germany  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  this  proposal  and  no  objection  to  the  verifica- 
tion on  the  spot  of  the  actual  situation  at  the  present 
time.  Refusal  on  the  part  of  West  Germany  to  accept  this 
proposal  could  mean  only  a  desire  to  accelerate  the  carry- 
ing out  of  plans  for  rearmament. 

Proceeding  from  the  foregoing,  the  Soviet  Government 
submits  for  the  consideration  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  as 
well  as  the  Governments  of  France  and  England,  a  pro- 
posal for  the  convocation  this  November  of  a  conference 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States, 
France,  England,  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  following  questions: 

1.  The  reestablishment  of  the  unity  of  Germany  on 
peace-loving  and  democratic  bases  and  the  carrying  out 
of  free  all-German  elections. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  occupation  troops  of  the  four 
powers  from  the  territory  of  East  and  West  Germany. 

3.  The  convocation  of  an  all-European  conference  to 
examine  the  question  of  the  creation  of  a  system  of  col- 
lective security  in  Europe. 

As  for  the  conclusion  of  a  state  treaty  with  Austria,  as 
is  known,  the  Soviet  Government  on  August  12  in  a  note 
to  the  Austrian  Government  proposed  that  a  conference 
of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  United  States,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Vienna  should,  together 
with  representatives  of  the  Austrian  Government,  under- 
take consideration  of  the  remaining  unsettled  questions 
connected  with  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  with  Austria. 

In  its  reply,  the  Austrian  Government  on  October  12 
communicated  its  willingness  to  take  part  in  the  above- 
mentioned  conference.  However,  the  Soviet  Government 
is  unaware  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Governments  of  France  and  England  on  this 
question.     The  Soviet  Government  would  like  to  know  if 


'Ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1954,  p.  228. 
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the  Governments  of  the  three  powers  agree  that  their 
Ambassadors  could  take  part  in  the  conference  in  Vienna 
for  the  examination  of  questions  connected  with  the  con- 
clusion of  a  state  treaty  with  Austria. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  13 

[Unofficial  translation] 

On  October  23  agreements  were  signed  in  Paris  concern- 
ing West  Germany.  The  signing  of  these  agreements 
was  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  the  nine  countries  in  Lon- 
don, participants  in  which  agreed  on  separate  measures 
regarding  the  German  question. 

The  Paris  agreements,  in  contravention  of  existing  in- 
ternational agreements  on  Germany,  make  provision  for 
the  reestablishment  of  militarism  in  West  Germany,  the 
creation  of  West  German  armed  forces,  and  the  inclusion 
of  West  Germany  in  military  groupings  of  certain  states 
set  off  against  other  states  of  Europe. 

In  West  Germany  an  army  is  being  created  which  in  the 
near  future  is  to  number  500-520  thousand  men  and 
which  will  have  at  its  disposal  large  air  and  tank  units 
and  also  its  own  military  staffs.  Already  German  mili- 
tarists do  not  hide  the  fact  that  they  regard  the  strength 
of  the  West  German  army  established  in  accordance  with 
the  London  and  Paris  agreements  only  as  a  base  for  de- 
velopment of  still  more  numerous  armed  forces. 

The  West  German  army  is  being  created  under  the  lead- 
ership of  those  German  generals  who  led  the  Hitlerite 
army  during  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War  and  who 
were  accomplices  of  Fascist  aggression  and  of  the  propa- 
gation of  the  bloody  Hitlerite  "New  Order"  in  European 
countries. 

The  London  and  Paris  agreements  untie  the  hands  of 
West  German  militarists  and  revanchists  also  for  unlim- 
ited production  of  armaments.  The  armed  forces  of 
West  Germany  also  will  be  permitted  to  have  atomic 
weapons  among  their  armaments,  which  greatly  increases 
the  threat  of  destructive  atomic  war  in  Europe. 

The  agreements  make  provision  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
remilitarized  West  Germany  in  a  new  military  grouping 
now  being  formed  as  the  so-called  Western  European 
Union  and  also  in  the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  the  aggressive 
character  of  which  the  Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out. 

All  this  is  evidence  that  in  regard  to  West  Germany  a 
course  is  being  followed  which  is  compatible  neither  with 
the  task  of  strengthening  the  peace  in  Europe  nor  with 
the  task  of  restoring  German  unity.  The  realization  of 
the  London  and  Paris  agreements  would  mean  that  the 
unification  of  Germany  by  carrying  out  free,  all-German 
elections  would  be  sacrificed  to  present  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  German  militarism — that  fatal  enemy  of 
the  peoples  of  Europe  including  the  German  people  itself. 

With  the  aim  of  facilitating  the  solution  of  the  question 
concerning  the  restoration  of  German  unity,  the  Soviet 
Government  put  forth  a  proposal  to  examine  the  question 
of  immediate  withdrawal  of  occupation  troops  from  the 
territory  of  East  and  West  Germany.  At  the  same  time 
the  proposal  was  also  put  forward  that  the  number  and 
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armament  of  all  forms  of  German  police  both  of  West 
and  of  East  Germany  should  be  determined.  As  before, 
the  Soviet  Government  considers  that  carrying  out  these 
measures  would  contribute  to  a  lessening  of  tension  in 
Europe. 

The  London  and  Paris  agreements  are  incompatible 
with  the  French-Soviet  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Mutual  Aid 
of  1944  and  with  the  Anglo-Soviet  Treaty  of  1942  concern- 
ing cooperation  and  mutual  aid  after  the  war,  which 
envisage  taking  collective  measures  with  the  objective  of 
preventing  new  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  already  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  states  which  bear  the  responsibility  for  settling 
the  German  problem  to  the  serious  danger  connected  with 
the  rebirth  of  militarism  in  West  Germany  and  with 
drawing  the  latter  into  military  groupings.  The  forma- 
tion of  such  military  groupings  of  various  states,  set  off 
against  other  European  States,  inescapably  leads,  as  his- 
torical experience  has  shown,  to  aggravation  of  relations 
between  them  and,  in  the  final  reckoning,  to  war.  Thus 
it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  First  World  War  when  two 
mutually  antagonistic  military  coalitions  of  powers  were 
set  up.  Thus  it  was  also  on  the  eve  of  the  Second  World 
War,  when  under  the  aegis  of  Hitlerite  Germany  an 
aggressive  military  grouping  was  formed,  setting  itself 
off  against  other  states,  which  in  the  course  of  the  war 
were  forced  to  unite  their  strength  to  turn  back  Hitlerite 
aggression. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  a  situation,  whereby  Europe 
periodically  becomes  an  arena  of  bloody  and  devastating 
wars,  bringing  to  peoples  of  European  States  many  mil- 
lions of  human  losses  and  colossal  material  destruction, 
the  necessity  arises  for  creating  a  system  of  security  in 
Europe  in  which  all  European  States  would  be  partici- 
pants regardless  of  their  social  and  state  structure.  Crea- 
tion of  such  a  system  of  all-European  collective  security 
would  give  a  lasting  foundation  for  peaceful  cooperation 
of  all  European  States  and  would  guarantee  their  national 
security  by  their  assuming  obligations  to  settle  differences 
arising  among  them  by  peaceful  means  and,  in  case  of 
the  development  of  a  threat  to  the  peace  or  a  breach  of 
peace,  to  take  united  action,  including  military  action, 
against  the  aggressor. 

The  creation  in  Europe  of  an  effective  system  of  collec- 
tive security  based  on  the  united  efforts  of  all  European 
States  would  facilitate  settling  the  German  problem.  In 
this  event  there  would  be  eliminated  the  now  existing 
basic  obstacle  to  the  reestablishment  of  German  unity 
which  is  expressed  in  plans  for  transforming  West  Ger- 
many into  a  militaristic  state  and  including  it  in  aggres- 
sive military  groupings. 

With  the  aim  of  facilitating  the  achievement  of  an  ap- 
propriate agreement  between  the  interested  states,  the 
Soviet  Union  early  this  year  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  England,  and  France  intro- 
duced proposals  regarding  basic  principles  of  an  "all- 
European  treaty  of  collective  security  in  Europe."  Pro- 
posals for  creating  in  Europe  a  system  of  collective  se- 
curity met  with  favorable  reaction  on  the  part  of  a  num- 


ber of  European  States.  They  also  met  with  support  in 
wide  public  circles  both  of  those  European  States  whose 
governments  have  not  yet  expressed  their  attitude  toward 
the  idea  of  collective  security  in  Europe  and  of  those 
states  whose  governments  had  refused  to  support  proposals 
which  have  been  advanced  up  to  now.  As  is  known,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  reach  necessary  agreement  on 
this  important  problem  between  the  interested  countries. 
Moreover,  the  interests  of  insuring  the  security  of  Euro- 
pean peoples  require  that  the  course  of  affairs  in  Europe 
not  proceed  along  the  ruinous  path  of  restoring  Ger- 
man militarism  and  of  forming  in  Europe  military  blocs 
of  states  set  one  against  the  other  but  along  the  path 
of  creating  a  system  of  all-European  security  based  on 
the  consideration  of  the  lawful  interests  of  all  states 
of  Europe,  large  and  small. 

Plans  of  reestablishing  German  militarism  and  of  in- 
cluding remilitarized  West  Germany  in  military  groupings 
which  were  prepared  by  the  London  and  Paris  conference* 
cannot  help  but  complicate  the  situation  in  Europe.  The 
realization  of  these  plans  will  inescapably  cause  a  sharp- 
ening of  relations  between  European  States,  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  armaments  race,  and  a  significant  increase  of 
the  burden  of  military  expenditures  for  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  absolutely  natural 
if  peace-loving  European  peoples  are  forced  to  take 
new  measures  for  insuring  their  security. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  indicated  complication  of  the 
situation  in  Europe,  which  would  increase  the  danger  of 
war,  all  measures  must  be  taken  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  system  of  collective  security  in  Europe  and  thus  in 
lessening  tension  in  international  relations. 

Proceeding  from  the  foregoing,  the  Soviet  Government 
considers  that  the  necessity  has  arisen  for  calling  with- 
out further  delay  a  conference  of  all  European  States 
which  wish  to  participate,  and  also  the  United  States, 
on  the  question  of  creating  a  system  of  collective  security 
in  Europe. 

Recognizing  the  special  responsibility  for  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  borne  by  states  which 
are  permanent  members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  the 
Soviet  Government  considers  it  desirable  for  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  to  send  its  observer  to  this  conference. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  each  state  participating  in 
the  above-mentioned  conference  should  be  able  to  intro- 
duce proposals  which  it  considers  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  question  being  discussed. 

The  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  such  a  conference 
be  convened  on  November  29  of  this  year  at  either  Moscow 
or  Paris. 

Postponement  in  convening  this  conference  would  be 
inexpedient  inasmuch  as  consideration  of  ratification  of , 
the  Paris  agreements  is  beginning  in  December  in  cer- 
tain European  countries.  Such  ratification  would  compli- 
cate the  whole  European  situation  in  a  major  degree  and 
would  undermine  the  possibilities  of  settling  the  un- 
resolved European  problems  and  first  of  all  the  German 
problem. 

The  proposal  for  calling  at  Moscow  or  Paris  on  Novem- 
ber 29  an  all-European  conference  on  the  question  of 
creating  a  system  of  collective  security  is  shared  also 
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by  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  and 
the  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  with  which 
the  Soviet  Government  has  had  appropriate  consultations. 
Similar  notes  have  been  sent  by  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  all  European  States  with  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  diplomatic  relations.  The  Soviet  Union  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  invitation  could  be  sent  to  the 


European  States  with  which  the  U.S.S.R.  does  not  have 
diplomatic  relations  by  the  Governments  of  France,  Eng- 
land, or  the  United  States  which  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  such  countries. 

The  Soviet  Government  will  be  grateful  to  the  U.S. 
Government  for  a  communication  regarding  its  partic- 
ipation in  the  all-European  conference  mentioned  above. 


Report  to  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Austria 


On  November  19  the  U.  S.,  French,  and  British 
representatives  to  the  United  Nations  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary-General  the  following  report 
from  their  Governments  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  results  of  efforts  made  since  1952  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  terms  of  an  Austrian  State 
Treaty. 

U.N.  doc.  A/2798  dated  November  22 

On  20  December  1952,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  at  its  409th  plenary  meet- 
ing, recalling  the  terms  of  the  Moscow  Declara- 
tion of  1  November  1943,  whereby  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
of  America  (joined  later  by  France)  recognized 
that  Austria  should  be  re-established  as  a  free  and 
independent  State,  expressed  its  concern  that  ne- 
gotiations towards  the  conclusion  of  an  Austrian 
Treaty  which  had  been  under  way  since  1947  had 
failed  to  bring  about  the  proposed  objective.  The 
Assembly,  therefore,  addressed  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  Governments  concerned  to  make  a  renewed 
and  urgent  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  the  terms 
of  an  Austrian  Treaty  with  a  view  to  an  early 
termination  of  the  occupation  of  Austria  and  the 
full  exercise  by  Austria  of  the  powers  inherent  in 
its  sovereignty.  The  General  Assembly  also  ex- 
pressed its  hope  that  the  solution  of  this  problem 
would  "constitute  an  important  step  towards  the 
elimination  of  other  areas  of  disagreement  and 
therefore  towards  the  creation  of  conditions  fa- 
vourable to  the  accomplishment  of  world  peace." 1 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  have  been  working 
constantly  since  1946  to  obtain  an  acceptable  Aus- 
trian State  Treaty.  They  consider  that  the  time 
has  now  come  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  results  of  the  efforts  made  since  1952  to 
implement  the  Assembly's  resolution. 

In  January  1953  the  three  Governments,  in  notes 
addressed  to  the  Soviet  Government,2  welcomed 
the  Assembly's  resolution  and  proposed  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  Deputies  be  held 
at  an  early  date,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
an  Austrian  Treaty.  The  reply  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  dated  27  January  1953, 3  stated  that 
the  "Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  the  raising  of 
the  Austrian  question  in  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  the  resolution  adopted  on  this  question  are 
illegal."  They  added  that  they  were  prepared  to 
take  part  in  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
four  Powers  on  the  Austrian  question,  provided 
that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  were  prepared  to 
withdraw  their  proposal  for  an  "abbreviated 
Treaty"  4  and  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  draft 


1  For  text  of  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  12,  1953, 
p.  68. 


2  Ibid.,  Jan.  26,  1953,  p.  135. 

3  Ibid.,  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  260. 

*  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1952  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  find- 
ing the  Soviet  Government  unwilling  to  complete  the  work 
carried  out  on  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  since  1947,  sub- 
mitted a  very  brief  draft  treaty  which  eliminated  the 
unsettled  questions  of  the  longer  version,  and  yet  included 
all  the  essential  elements  needed  to  restore  Austria's  in- 
dependence.    [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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State  Treaty  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the 
earlier  abortive  discussions.  The  three  Govern- 
ments felt  it  inappropriate  to  impose  prior  con- 
ditions, as  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  new  discussions.  Never- 
theless the  three  Governments  reiterated  their 
readiness  to  discuss  any  proposition  which  would 
lead  to  the  end  of  the  occupation.5  The  Soviet 
Government  continued  at  meetings  of  the  Deputies 
on  6  and  9  February  1953,  to  insist  on  the  pre- 
conditions previously  stipulated  and  declined  to 
negotiate  on  substance.  They  declined  an  invita- 
tion to  a  meeting  of  the  Treaty  Deputies  on  27 
May  1953  on  the  pretext  that  such  a  meeting  (of 
which  over  260  had  already  been  held)  could  be 
called  only  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
The  three  Western  Deputies  denied  this  and  re- 
iterated that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  any 
treaty  in  terms  which  would  ensure  Austria's  po- 
litical and  economic  independence.6  On  11  June 
1953,  the  three  Governments  then  asked  the 
USSR  to  state  what  kind  of  an  Austrian  settle- 
ment it  was  prepared  to  conclude.7  The  Soviet 
Government  ignored  this  request  and  again  limited 
itself  to  a  demand  for  withdrawal  of  the  "ab- 
breviated Treaty".  The  Soviet  Government  also, 
in  notes  addressed  to  the  three  Governments  on 
4  August,8  stated  that  "a  possible  successful  solu- 
tion of  the  German  problem  could  also  facilitate 
the  solution  of  the  Austrian  question,"  thus  ap- 
parently suggesting  that  hope  of  an  Austrian 
Treaty  must  be  deferred  until  other  unrelated  con- 
ditions had  been  met,  a  proposition  which  the 
three  Governments  were  bound  to  oppose.  On 
17  August  they  invited  the  USSR  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Treaty  Deputies,  scheduled  for 
31  August,  and  declared  their  preparedness  not 
to  introduce  the  abbreviated  Treaty  for  considera- 
tion on  the  understanding  that  no  extraneous 
issues  would  be  raised.9  The  Soviet  Government 
chose  not  to  attend  this  meeting.  In  late  Novem- 
ber 1953  the  three  Powers  made  yet  another  at- 
tempt to  persuade  the  Soviet  Government  to  join 
a  discussion  of  the  Austrian  problem,  offering  to 
do  so  in  a  Foreign  Ministers  conference,  or  in  a 
Deputies  meeting,  or,  if  the  Soviet  Government 

5  Bulletin  of  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  260. 
'  Ibid.,  June  8,  1953,  p.  815. 
'  Ibid.,  June  22,  1953,  p.  873. 
8  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  352. 
*  Ibid.,  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  282. 


should  prefer,  to  give  prompt  and  careful  con-j 
sideration  to  any  Soviet  proposals  made  through; 
diplomatic  channels.10  This  invitation  remained! 
unanswered. 

It  was  not  until  the  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign; 
Ministers  in  Berlin,  between  25  January  and  18| 
February  1954,  that  negotiations  were  resumed  on 
the  Austrian  Treaty.11  The  Austrian  Foreign; 
Minister  participated  in  these  discussions.  He 
declared  Austria's  readiness  to  pay,  if  necessary  tc 
achieve  freedom,  the  price  imposed  by  the  Treaty, 
including  surrender  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  most) 
of  Austria's  petroleum  resources  in  addition  to 
other  assets.  He  appealed,  however,  for  allevia- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  the  Treaty,  especially  of 
article  35,  and  particularly  asked  that  Austria 
should  be  allowed  to  pay  the  Soviet  Union  $150 
million  in  goods  instead  of  cash. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  granted  this  latter 
request  but  at  once  made  fresh  stipulations.  The 
main  ones  were : 

(I)  That  the  withdrawal  of  occupation  troops 
stationed  on  the  territory  of  the  respective  Zones 
of  Austria  should  be  postponed  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany.  (At  the 
same  time,  it  was  proposed  that  all  Allied  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Vienna). 

(II)  That  Austria  should  undertake  not  to 
enter  into  any  coalition  or  military  alliance  di- 
rected against  any  Power  which  participated  with 
its  armed  forces  in  the  war  against  Germany  and 
in  the  liberation  of  Austria. 

The  Austrian  Government  and  the  three  Gov- 
ernments objected  to  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  which  would  make  the  conclusion  of 
an  Austrian  Treaty  dependent  on  the  unconnected 
problem  of  a  settlement  in  Germany  and  impose 
the  burden  of  continued  foreign  occupation  on 
the  Austrian  people  for  an  indefinite  future.  They 
also  pointed  out  that  the  second  proposal  contained 
conditions  which  had  both  military  and  non-mili- 
tary implications  and  should  not  be  imposed  on 
any  sovereign  State.  They  considered  that  Aus- 
tria should  be  free  to  decide  her  own  international 
relations  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  Austrian  Government  gave  assur- 
ances during  the  Conference  that  Austria  would 
not  enter  into  any  military  alliance  but  also  em- 


10  Ibid.,  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  745. 

11  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting,  Berlin  Discussions,  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  5399,  pp.  175-208. 
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phasized  that  they  could  not  accept,  as  a  condition 
of  reaching  agreement  upon  the  State  Treaty,  that 
occupation  troops  should  remain  in  Austria  until 
the  signing  of  a  German  Peace  Treaty. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  agreement,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  expressed  their  willingness 
to  conclude  the  Treaty  by  accepting  the  versions 
of  the  unagreed  articles  supported  by  the  USSR 
up  to  that  time. 

The  Austrian  Government,  as  a  final  concession, 
offered,  if  it  were  agreed  by  the  four  Governments, 
to  accept  an  extension  of  the  period  for  the  with- 
drawal of  occupation  forces  from  Austria  pro- 
vided that  that  extension  was  for  a  definite  period 
and  that  such  a  concession  would  enable  the  Treaty 
to  be  concluded.  They  suggested  that  the  date  of 
withdrawal  should  be  fixed  at  the  latest  at  30 
June  1955. 

The  Soviet  Government  proved  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept any  of  these  proposals.  Accordingly,  no 
Treaty  could  be  concluded  during  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference. The  three  Governments,  however,  made 
clear  their  willingness  to  resume  negotiations  as 
i  soon  as  the  Soviet  Government  were  prepared  to 
agree  to  the  restoration  of  Austrian  sovereignty 
and  independence,  which  would  of  necessity  in- 
clude the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops. 

Exchanges  of  correspondence  since  the  Berlin 
Conference  have  failed  to  indicate  any  change  thus 
far  in  the  Soviet  attitude  which  would  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  all  occupation  forces  and  conclusion 
of  a  Treaty.  In  a  note  of  7  May  1954,  to  the  Soviet 
Government12  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  again 
urged  conclusion  of  an  Austrian  Treaty  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  sources  of  international  ten- 
sions. The  Soviet  Government,  in  a  note  of  12 
August  addressed  to  the  Austrian  Government, 
rejected  the  latter's  proposal  for  a  five-Power  com- 
mittee to  consider  alleviating  Austria's  occupation 
burdens.  The  Soviet  Government  instead  sug- 
gested convocation  of  a  committee  to  examine  the 
unresolved  questions  pertaining  to  the  Austrian 
Treaty  and  other  related  questions,  but  again  re- 
ferred to  the  Soviet  proposals  made  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  and  failed  to  indicate  a  willingness  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Austria,  a  fundamental 
requirement  for  the  restoration  of  Austria's  free- 

°  Bulletin  of  May  17,  1954,  p.  756. 


dom  and  independence.  On  10  September  the 
three  Western  Powers  sent  a  further  note  to  the 
USSR 13  in  which  they  renewed  their  offer  made 
at  Berlin  in  February  to  conclude  the  Treaty  by 
accepting  the  versions  of  the  unagreed  articles 
supported  by  the  USSR  up  to  that  time.  The 
Austrian  Government,  in  replying  on  12  October 
to  the  Soviet  note  of  12  August,  said  that  it  was 
prepared  to  participate  in  new  treaty  discussion 
but  pointed  out  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  occu- 
pation forces  would  be  requisite  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  Treaty. 

The  Soviet  Government,  in  notes  addressed  to 
the  Western  Powers  on  23  October,14  ignored  the 
offer  contained  in  the  Western  notes  of  10  Septem- 
ber to  sign  the  Austrian  Treaty  but  instead  re- 
ferred to  the  same  proposal  made  in  its  note  of  12 
August  to  the  Austrian  Government  for  a  con- 
ference of  Ambassadors  in  Vienna  for  "examina- 
tion of  questions  connected  with  the  conclusion  of 
a  State  Treaty".  These  new  notes  also  contained 
no  indication  of  the  Soviet  Government's  willing- 
ness to  withdraw  its  occupation  troops  from  Aus- 
tria which,  as  previously  stressed  by  the  Austrian 
Government  and  the  three  Western  Powers,  is 
requisite  to  conclusion  of  an  Austrian  Treaty. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  deeply  regret  that 
their  efforts  to  conclude  a  Treaty  and  to  grant 
Austria  its  freedom  and  independence  in  com- 
pliance with  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly resolution  have  been  unavailing.  The 
three  Governments  will  continue  to  seek  means 
whereby  Austrian  independence  may  be  re-estab- 
lished and  will  continue  to  press  for  the  earliest 
possible  conclusion  of  a  just  and  acceptable  State 
Treaty.  Further  progress  depends  upon  the  at- 
titude of  the  Soviet  Government. 


U.S.,  Austria  Review  Prospects 
for  Austrian  State  Treaty 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  communique  issued 
on  November  26  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  to 
Washington  of  Chancellor  Julius  Baab  of  Austria, 
November  21-25,  together  with  a  statement  re- 
leased by  the  White  House  on  November  22  and 


a  Ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  397. 
14  See  p.  902. 
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statements  made  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  Chan- 
cellor Raab  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  arrival. 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE  OF  NOVEMBER  26 

Press  release  668  dated  November  26 

The  visit  of  the  Federal  Chancellor  of  Austria, 
Julius  Raab,  to  Washington  has  provided  a  most 
welcome  opportunity  for  high  officials  of  the 
United  States  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Chancellor  and  to  review  with  him  the 
international  situation  as  a  whole.  Matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  governments  of  Austria  and 
the  United  States  were  discussed.  These  discus- 
sions which  began  with  the  Chancellor's  talk  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  on  November  22 
have  been  cordial,  informative,  and  constructive. 

The  prospects  for  a  Treaty  for  Austria  were 
reviewed  and  it  was  agreed  that  both  governments 
would  continue  with  determination  to  work  to- 
gether for  a  State  Treaty  which  would  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  occupation  troops  from 
Austria  at  an  early  and  fixed  date.  It  was  noted 
that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
had  on  November  18  [19]  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  a  report  of 
their  efforts  to  achieve  an  Austrian  Treaty. 

The  Chancellor  reviewed  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  existing  in  Austria  today.  The 
stability  and  progress  achieved  by  Austria,  in  spite 
of  the  devastations  of  war  and  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  the  continued  occupation  of  the  country, 
were  recognized  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  as  being  a  remarkable  and  concrete 
proof  of  the  courage,  resourcefulness  and  fortitude 
of  the  Austrian  coalition  government  and  its  peo- 
ple. The  Chancellor  outlined  his  plans  and  hopes 
for  the  furthur  development  of  Austria's  hydro- 
electric potential  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  Austria 
and  neighboring  states.  Further  development  of 
these  plans  will  be  followed  with  great  interest  by 
United  States  authorities. 

The  Chancellor  held  useful  conversations  with 
the  Departments  of  State  and  of  Defense  on  the 
question  of  further  alleviating  the  burden  of  occu- 
pation by  the  release  of  requisitioned  housing 
presently  held  by  the  United  States  authorities  in 
Austria.  Plans  to  this  end  now  under  consider- 
ation in  the  Department  of  Defense  were  reviewed. 

(The  question  of  claims  by  American  citizens 
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against  the  Austrian  government  stemming  from 
the  Nazi  occupation  of  Austria  was  discussed.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  prompt  and  just  settlement  of 
these  claims  should  be  soughtj 

The  discussions  held  during  the  Chancellor's 
visit  re-emphasized  the  friendly  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  governments  of  Austria 
and  the  United  States.  By  this  visit  the  ties  which 
link  the  people  of  Austria  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  further  strengthened. 

WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  22 

The  President  had  a  very  friendly  and  cordial 
meeting  at  noon  today  with  the  Federal  Chancel- 
lor of  Austria,  Julius  Raab.  The  discussions 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  broad  review  of  the  inter- 
national situation  with  particular  attention  to 
the  prospects  for  a  State  Treaty  for  Austria.  This 
meeting  followed  a  meeting  between  the  Chancel- 
lor and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Present  at  the  meeting  between  the  President 
and  the  Chancellor  were  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  European  Affairs,  Livingston  T.  Mer- 
chant; the  Director  of  the  Political  Department 
of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office,  Dr.  Josef  Schoe- 
ner;  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Karl  Gruber;  and  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Austria,  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson, 
Jr.  The  meeting  was  followed  by  an  official  lunch- 
eon at  the  White  House  given  by  the  President 
in  honor  of  Chancellor  Raab. 

Further  conversations  regarding  matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  Governments  of  Austria 
and  the  United  States  will  be  held  by  Chancellor 
Raab  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Director  of  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  as  well  as  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

ARRIVAL  OF  CHANCELLOR  RAAB 

Press  release  664  dated  November  21 
Secretary  Dulles'  Statement 

On  behalf  of  President  Eisenhower  and  indeed' 
all  of  the  American  people,  I  welcome  you  here 
to  the  Nation's  Capital.  As  I  know  that  you  have 
already  learned,  the  American  people  have  the 
greatest  sympathy  and  admiration  for  your  coun- 
try. We  have  sympathy  because,  a  small  country, 
the  first  victim  of  Hitlerite  aggression,  you  were 
early  promised  an  independence  which  unhappily 
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has  not  yet  been  realized.  And  we  have  admira- 
tion because  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
would  have  discouraged  a  lesser  people,  your  na- 
tion has  struggled  valiantly  and  has  achieved 
for  itself  a  position  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  in  the  world  which  we  all  greatly  respect 
and  admire.  Theref  ore,  the  American  people,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  greatly  welcome  your  presence  here 
and  the  opportunity  to  express  to  you  personally 
those  sentiments  which  I  have  so  inadequately  put 
today.  We  are  happy  that  you  will  be  not  only 
in  Washington  but  will  visit  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  you  will  see  something  of 
us  and  we  in  turn  will  have  a  greater  opportunity 
to  see  something  of  you.  We  look  forward,  there- 
fore, with  much  anticipation  to  your  visit  here  in 
Washington  and  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chancellor's  Response 

May  I  take  the  liberty  first  to  thank  you  person- 
ally for  the  very  kind  welcome  which  I  have  found 
here  in  Washington.  I  have  with  great  pleasure 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  President,  namely, 
in  order  to  convey  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  Aus- 
trian people,  for  without  the  help  of  the  United 
States,  Austria  would  not  today  enjoy  the  stand- 
ard and  the  position  which  is  hers  in  the  economic 
'and  the  political  field.  We  Austrians  are  living 
in  the  center  of  Europe,  and  we  have  to  fulfill  a 
Very  important  task  there.  The  Austrian  people 
with  great  diligence  and  great  labor  have  started 
to  rebuild  their  homeland.  In  the  United  States 
we  recognize  a  power  which  provides  the  fore- 
most guaranty  of  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and 
we,  a  small  country  over  there  in  Europe,  also  have 
to  do  our  duty. 


Monroe  Doctrine  Expresses 
inter- American  Attitude 

Remarks  by  Edward  J.  Sparks 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American 

Affairs a 

One  hundred  thirty-one  years  ago,  what  has 
:ome  to  be  known  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  was 
contained  in  a  message  to  Congress  from  Presi- 

1  Made  at  the  opening  of  Monroe  House  at  Washing- 
ion,  D.  C,  on  Dec.  2  (press  release  688) . 


dent  James  Monroe.  In  a  few  words  it  set  forth 
what  has  been  the  consistent  United  States  policy 
in  a  highly  important  aspect  of  this  country's 
foreign  relations. 

In  the  period  since  1823  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous transformation  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  areas  of  the  world  with 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  concerned.  The 
United  States  is  no  longer  a  small,  inexperienced 
nation  seeking  to  maintain  its  ability  to  continue 
democratic  development  in  a  largely  hostile  world. 
The  United  States  is  today,  rather,  a  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

The  threat  to  the  security  and  independence  of 
the  Americas  now  comes  from  only  one  source — 
Communist  imperialism.  Latin  America  is  no 
longer  an  area  newly  freed  from  colonial  domina- 
tion by  Europe  but,  rather,  a  group  of  20  sov- 
ereign republics  bound  together,  along  with  the 
United  States,  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  their  mutual  protection  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  doctrine  which  President  Monroe  enunci- 
ated in  1823  may  be  said  to  set  forth  two  major 
aspects  of  United  States  policy.  The  first  was  that 
we  would  consider  any  attempt  by  any  European 
power  to  impose  on  the  independent  countries  of 
Latin  America  the  colonial  domination  from 
which  they  had  freed  themselves,  as  the  mani- 
festation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
United  States.  This  declaration  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  European  domination  in  this  hemi- 
sphere has  long  come  to  express  a  truly  inter- 
American  attitude.  Collective  security  against 
aggressive  attack  on  the  territory,  sovereignty,  or 
political  independence  of  any  American  State  is 
formalized  in  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  1947, 
as  well  as  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  was  adopted  at  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  at 
Bogota  in  1948. 

The  second  part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
directed  against  the  designs  of  Czarist  Russia  and 
the  so-called  Holy  Alliance,  which  were  then 
plotting  to  impose  despotic  political  systems  on 
parts  of  the  hemisphere  which  had  just  won  their 
independence  from  Spain.  President  Monroe  said 
that  such  attempts  were  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety. 

In  commenting  on  the  Tenth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Caracas  earlier 
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this  year,  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the 
threat  which  stems  from  international  commu- 
nism is  a  repetition  in  this  century  of  precisely 
the  kind  of  danger  against  which  President  Mon- 
roe made  his  declaration  131  years  ago. 

At  the  conference  in  Caracas,  in  March  of  this 
year,  the  essence  of  this  second  part  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  also  was  set  down  in  a  multilateral  dec- 
laration of  the  American  States. 

In  the  "Declaration  of  Solidarity  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Political  Integrity  of  the  American 
States  Against  International  Communist  Inter- 
vention" adopted  at  Caracas,  the  American  Re- 
publics stated  that : 

the  domination  or  control  of  the  political  institutions  of 
any  American  State  by  the  international  communist 
movement,  extending  to  this  hemisphere  the  political  sys- 
tem of  an  extracontinental  power,  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  political  independence  of 
the  American  States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America, 
and  would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  appropriate  action  in  accordance  with 
existing  treaties. 

Thus,  a  statement  in  1823  by  President  Monroe 
concerning  foreign  intervention  into  the  political 
affairs  of  other  nations  of  the  New  World  has 
come,  in  essence,  to  be  incorporated  into  the  hem- 
isphere-wide doctrines  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics. 

That  we  should  be  addressed  today  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Dr.  Jose  Mora,  Ambassador  of 
Uruguay  and  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  is  fitting  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  principles  enunciated  by 
President  Monroe  have  come  to  be  accepted  as 
the  policy  of  all  of  the  American  Republics. 


Dr.  Holleran  Appointed  to 
Cultural  Council  of  OAS 

On  November  30  the  President  appointed  Dr. 
Mary  P.  Holleran,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Hampton 
Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  to  be  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  Inter- American  Cultural  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (press 
release  687  dated  December  2) .  The  Inter- Ameri- 
can Cultural  Council  was  established  under  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
"to  promote  friendly  relations  and  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  American  peoples,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  peaceful  sentiments  that  have 


characterized  the  evolution  of  America,  throug] 
the  promotion  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cul 
tural  exchange." 

Argentina  and  Paraguay  To  Restrict 
Tung  Oil  Exports  to  U.S. 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  22 

The  President  announced  on  November  22  tha 
he  has  been  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  tha 
the  Governments  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay  hav 
undertaken  to  restrict  their  exports  to  the  Unite< 
States  of  tung  oil  and  the  equivalent  in  tung  nut 
to  a  total  of  21.8  million  pounds  in  the  case  o 
Argentina  and  2.6  million  pounds  in  the  case  o 
Paraguay,  during  the  marketing  year  endinj 
October  31, 1955.  Imports  from  other  sources,  th 
President  said,  are  not  expected  to  be  significant 
bringing  anticipated  total  imports  to  approxi 
mately  25  million  pounds,  in  contrast  to  43.: 
million  pounds  of  imports  during  the  last  market 
ing  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  U.S.  consumption  of  tunj 
oil  during  the  current  crop  year  will  be  about  5( 
million  pounds.  Domestic  production  for  the  sam< 
period  is  estimated  at  about  17  million  pounds 
On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  consumption  o: 
tung  oil  in  the  United  States  during  the  preseni 
marketing  year  would  exceed  supplies  by  about  i 
million  pounds  and  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  8  million  pounds  in  the  tung  oil  stocks 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  making  this  announcement  the  Presidenl 
stated  that  in  the  light  of  these  developments  h( 
would  not  now  act  on  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  its 
September  30, 1954,  report  on  tung  nuts  and  tung 
oil.1 

The  President  stated  that  he  was  pleased  thai 
the  joint  effort  and  cooperation  with  the  Argentine 
and  Paraguayan  Governments  has  produced  sucl 
a  hopeful  approach  for  dealing  with  the  problen 
of  excessive  supplies  of  tung  oil,  which  has  beer 
causing  increasing  concern  in  this  country.  This 
spirit  of  cooperation  is  essential,  the  President 
said,  if  we  and  our  friendly  neighbors  and  allies 
are  to  meet  our  individual  and  common  needs  as 
we  proceed  toward  our  mutual  goal  of  expanding 
levels  of  world  trade  and  investment. 


'Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission  report  may  be  ob 
tained  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25 
D.C. 
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President  Assigns  Functions 
Under  Foreign  Aid  Programs 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  6 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  November  6  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  providing  for  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  aid  programs  authorized  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954. 

The  order  assigns  Presidential  functions  under 
the  act  to  other  officers  of  the  Government  in  a 
manner  generally  similar  to  that  heretofore  ob- 
taining under  earlier  law.  Principally,  the  Presi- 
dent, by  this  order : 

1.  Delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
military  assistance  functions  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954. 

2.  Delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  the  administration  of 
assistance  programs  under  the  act,  other  than  mili- 
tary assistance. 

3.  Made  the  Secretary  of  State  responsible  for 
international  agreements  and  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance in  respect  of  the  various  assistance  programs 
and  for  making  contributions  to  international 
organizations. 

4.  Assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  duties 
under  the  act  respecting  the  facilitation  and  en- 
couragement of  travel  abroad  and  the  drawing  of 
the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities 
for  investment  and  development  in  other  free 
nations. 

5.  Allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  func- 
tions under  the  act  administered  by  them,  respec- 
tively. 

6.  Prescribed  procedures  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities carried  on  abroad  by  various  agencies 
under  the  act. 

7.  Delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  authority 
to  control  the  import  and  export,  other  than  by 
government  agencies,  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 

[  implements  of  war. 

The  President  also  directed  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  heads  of  agencies  directly  affected  by 
the  Executive  order. 


MEMORANDUM  TO  AGENCY  HEADS1 

I  have  today  signed  an  Executive  order  which 
is  designed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954. 

My  letter  of  June  1, 1953,  regarding  the  organi- 
zation of  the  executive  branch  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  continues  to  represent  my  instruc- 
tions on  the  subjects  discussed  in  that  letter.  This 
letter  supplements  my  previous  letter  and  the 
Executive  order  signed  today. 

The  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration is  responsible  for  coordinating  all  opera- 
tions of  the  foreign  assistance  programs.  He 
should  establish  appropriate  machinery  to  achieve 
this  coordination  and  to  assure  that  all  aspects  of 
the  mutual  security  program  are  consistent  with 
and  further  the  attainment  of  foreign  policy,  mili- 
tary policy,  and  financial  and  monetary  policy 
objectives.  This  should  include  provisions  for  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Defense,  and  Treasury  to 
receive  adequate  reports  on  the  operations  and 
projected  plans  with  respect  to  each  program 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  delegation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  re- 
sponsibility for  negotiations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments is  intended  to  give  recognition  to  the  central 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  State  in  this 
area.  Other  agencies  directly  concerned  with  the 
substance  of  the  negotiation  must  continue  to  carry 
substantial  responsibility  in  such  negotiations, 
however.  Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  these  other 
agencies  will  conduct  day-to-day  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  foreign  governments  in  im- 
plementing basic  agreements  reached  with  such 
governments.  Such  discussions,  of  course,  must 
be  in  conformance  with  the  foreign  policy  respon- 
sibilities of  the  State  Department  and  of  the  chiefs 
of  our  diplomatic  missions. 

The  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 


'Addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  De- 
fense, Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the  Directors  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington. 


December  73,   1954 
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istration  will  coordinate  the  implementation  of  the 
statutory  requirement  that  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  the  Mutual  Security  funds  be  used  to 
finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  He  shall 
coordinate  this  surplus  disposal  program  with 
that  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  He  shall  consult  with 
the  interagency  committee  established  by  the 
President  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  that 
Act,  but  I  am  looking  to  the  Director  for  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  this  important  part  of 
our  mutual  security  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  designated  as 
the  officer  to  carry  out  the  program  to  encourage 
travel.  This  assignment  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  to  operate 
exchange  and  technical  assistance  programs,  nor 
does  it  affect  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  carry  on  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
other  countries  regarding  the  removal  of  legal  bar- 
riers to  international  travel  and  similar  matters. 

The  responsibility  of  finding  opportunities  for 
investment  and  development  abroad  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  is  delegated  to  the  Director 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce  are  to  continue 
their  regular  work  through  the  Foreign  Service 
relating  to  finding  opportunities  abroad.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
regularized  publishing  and  circularization  to 
American  business  of  opportunities  abroad,  but 
the  Director  may  continue  his  normal,  direct  con- 
tacts with  individual  business  firms  that  arise  as  a 
result  of  his  other  functions  under  the  Act,  such 
as  making  investment  guarantees  and  promoting 
economic  development.  The  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce  and  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  should  make  arrangements  for 
appropriate  consultation  and  cooperation  in  re- 
spect of  their  programs  relating  to  encouraging 
American  private  investment  abroad. 

The  arrangements  described  above  and  in  the 
Executive  order  issued  today  are  to  continue  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1955  or  until  other  ar- 
rangements for  the  administration  of  foreign  aid 
functions  are  prescribed  by  the  President  after 
further  study  has  been  given  to  this  problem  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10575 2 

Administration  of  Foreign-Aid  Functions 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  832),  by  section  301  of  title 
3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Pakt  I.  Assignment  of  Functions  and  Funds 

Section  101.  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  (a) 
Exclusive  of  the  functions  otherwise  delegated,  or  ex- 
cluded from  delegation,  by  this  order,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  order,  there  are  hereby  delegated  to  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  all  func- 
tions conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act) 
and  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951   (65  Stat.  644;  22  U.  S.  C.  1611-1613c). 

(b)  Subject  to  sections  103  and  107  (b)  of  this  order, 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
shall  administer  sections  402,  505,  and  201  of  the  Act. 
In  determining  upon  the  furnishing  of  assistance  on  terms 
of  repayment  pursuant  to  sections  201  (a)  and  505  of 
the  Act,  and  upon  the  amounts  and  terms  of  such  as- 
sistance, the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration shall  consult  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  in 
respect  of  policies  relating  to  such  assistance  and  terms. 
Whenever  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment,  under  the 
said  section  505,  involves  funds  available  under  chapter  1 
of  Title  I  of  the  Act,  the  said  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to  the  amounts 
and  terms  of  such  assistance.  The  Director  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  shall  a)  so  consult  the 
said  Council  with  respect  to  policies  concerning  the  utiliza- 
tion of  funds  in  the  Special  Account  provided  for  in  section 
142  (11)  of  the  Act  and  concerning  such  other  matters  as 
are  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Council  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 

(c)  Pursuant  to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of  the  Act,  it  is 
directed  that  the  authority  made  available  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  with  re- 
spect to  his  functions  by  section  2  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10477  of  August  1,  1953  (18  F.  R.  4540),  and  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10522  of  March  26,  1954  (19  F.  R.  1689),  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  in  connection  with 
such  authority,  may  be  utilized  by  the  Director  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  with  respect  to  his  func- 
tions. 

(d)  It  is  hereby  directed  that  the  Office  of  Small  Busi- 
ness provided  for  in  section  504  (b)  of  the  Act  shall  be  in 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

Section  102.  Department  of  Defense,  (a)  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  order,  there  are  hereby  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense : 

(1)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
chapter  1  of  Title  I  of  the  Act,  exclusive  of  (i)  those  so 


2 19  Fed.  Reg.  7249. 
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conferred  by  section  105  (b)  (3)  of  the  Act,  (ii)  so  much 
of  those  so  conferred  by  section  106  (b)  of  the  Act  as  con- 
sists of  determining  that  a  nation  or  international  organ- 
ization may  make  available  the  fair  value  of  equipment, 
materials,  or  services,  sold  thereto  or  rendered  therefor,  at 
a  time  or  at  times  other  than  in  advance  of  delivery  of  the 
equipment,  materials,  or  services,  and  (iii)  the  functions 
reserved  to  the  President  by  section  107  of  this  order. 

(2)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
sections  142  (7)  and  511  (c)  of  the  Act. 

(3)  So  much  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  the  Pres- 
ident by  sections  142  (10),  511  (b),  527  (a),  528,  and 
529  (a)  of  the  Act  as  relates  to  other  functions  under  the 
Act  administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  hereby  designated  to 
make,  with  respect  to  equipment  or  materials  procured 
for  military  assistance,  the  determinations  provided  for 
in  section  107  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act, 
1955    (68  Stat.  1224). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (1)  shall  exercise  the 
responsibility  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  and 
the  responsibility  and  authority  delegated  to  him  by  this 
order  subject  to  coordination  by  the  Director  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration,  and  (2)  shall  keep  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  all  matters,  including  prospec- 
tive action,  relating  to  the  utilization  of  funds  under  the 
Act,  the  establishment  of  priorities  under  section  524  (b) 
of  the  Act,  and  the  furnishing  of  military  items  under 
chapter  1  of  Title  I  of  the  Act. 

Section  103.  Department  of  State,  (a)  There  are  here- 
by delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

(1)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
laws  referred  to  in  section  101  (a)  of  this  order  with 
respect  to  negotiating  and  entering  into  international 
agreements. 

(2)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
sections  105  (b)  (3),  405  (a),  413  (b)  (2)  and  (3),  and 
529  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act. 

(3)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
section  504  (a)  (2)  of  the  Act  so  far  as  they  may  relate  to 
countries  in  which  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
does  not  have  missions  or  employees. 

(4)  So  much  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  the  Pres- 
ident by  section  535  (a)  of  the  Act  as  consists  of  request- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations,  its  organs,  and 
specialized  agencies  or  other  international  organizations 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
section  414  of  the  Act  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
said  functions  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult  with 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Government.  The  designation 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  articles  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
including  technical  data  relating  thereto,  under  the  said 
section  414  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible  (1)  for 
making  the  United  States  contributions  under  the  Act  to, 


and  formulating  and  presenting  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  assistance 
programs  of,  the  international  organizations  referred  to  in 
sections  132  (c),  306,  405  (a)  and  (c),  406,  and  407  of  the 
Act,  and  (2)  for  making  the  United  States  contribution 
under  section  408  of  the  Act  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  for  the  United  States'  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Organization. 

(d)  All  functions  under  the  Act  and  the  other  statutes 
referred  to  in  sections  101  (a),  102  (b),  and  105  (a)  of 
this  order,  however  vested,  delegated,  or  assigned,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  maintenance  of  special  missions  or  staffs 
abroad,  the  fixing  of  the  ranks  of  the  chiefs  thereof  after 
the  chiefs  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  missions,  and 
the  authorization  of  the  same  compensation  and  allow- 
ances as  the  chief  of  mission,  Class  3  or  Class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.  S.  C. 
801  ct  seq. ) ,  all  under  section  526  of  the  Act,  shall  require 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Section  104.  Department  of  Commerce,  (a)  There  is 
hereby  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  so  much  of 
the  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  section 
413  (b)  (1)  of  the  Act  as  consists  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and 
development  in  other  free  nations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  designated  as 
the  officer  through  whom  shall  be  carried  out  the  functions 
provided  for  in  section  416  of  the  Act. 

Section  105.  United  States  Information  Agency,  (a) 
The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  section 
1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6),  as  amended,  are  hereby 
delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  shall  be  carried  out  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

(b)  The  United  States  Information  Agency  shall  per- 
form the  functions  provided  for  by  law  with  respect  to 
publicizing  abroad  the  activities  carried  out  under  the  Act. 

Section  106.  Allocation  of  funds,  (a)  Funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  President  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  allocated  without  any  further  action  of  the 
President  as  follows : 

(1)  Funds  for  carrying  out  chapter  1  of  Title  I  of  the 
Act  are  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  second  sentence  of  section  110  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1955  (68  Stat.  1224), 
such  funds  shall  be  available  only  when  and  in  such 
amounts  as  they  have  been  apportioned,  for  use,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(2)  All  funds  for  carrying  out  the  Act  except  those  for 
carrying  out  chapter  1  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  are  allocated 
to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

(b)  The  said  funds  may  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  respectively,  to  any  agency,  department, 
establishment,  or  wholly-owned  corporation  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  obligation  or  expenditure  thereby  consistent  with 
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applicable  law,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of 
section  107  (a)  (2)  hereof.  The  utilization  of  funds  with- 
out regard  to  the  existing  laws  governing  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  Government  funds  as  authorized  by 
section  411  (b)  of  the  Act  shall  be  limited  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable and  shall  in  any  event  be  confined  to  instances  in 
which  such  utilization  is  deemed  (1)  to  further  the  more 
economical,  efficient,  or  expeditious  carrying  out  of  func- 
tions under  the  Act,  and  (2)  to  obviate  or  mitigate  hard- 
ship occurring  with  respect  to  personnel  administering 
functions  under  the  Act  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  functions  or  with  respect  to  the  families  of 
personnel  by  reason  of  the  duties  of  the  respective  heads 
of  families  under  the  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration shall  allocate  funds  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  contributions  referred  to  in  section  103  (c)  of  this 
order. 

Section  107.  Reservation  of  functions  to  the  President. 
(a)  There  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  functions  dele- 
gated by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  order : 

(1)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
Act  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  officers  required  to 
be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  transmittal  of  periodic  or  special  reports  to 
the  Congress,  and  the  termination  or  withdrawal  of 
assistance. 

(2)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  with 
respect  to  findings,  determinations,  certification,  agree- 
ments, directives,  or  transfers  of  funds,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  sections  104  (b),  105,  132  (a),  141,  401,  403,  404, 
410,  501,  503,  521,  and  522  (b)  of  the  Act,  and  by  sections 
103  (b) ,  104,  203,  and  301  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951. 

(3)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  sec- 
tions 101, 107  (a)  (2),  415,  525,  533,  and  545  (d)  of  the  Act 
and,  subject  to  Part  II  hereof,  the  functions  so  conferred 
by  section  523  (b)  of  the  Act. 

(4)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
section  121  of  the  Act,  including  all  of  the  functions  so 
conferred  with  respect  to  waiving  specific  provisions  of 
section  142  of  the  Act,  but  otherwise  excluding  so  much 
of  the  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  said 
section  121  as  may  relate  to  assistance  for  the  support  of 
forces  and  other  expenditures  within  Indo-China  and 
either  is  financed  from  the  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations made  pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  or  is  within  an 
obligational  limitation  of  $150,000,000  additional  to  the 
said  unexpended  balances. 

(5)  So  much  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  section  409  ( d )  of  the  Act  as  may  relate  to  funds 
allocated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  by  this  order. 

(b)  The  President  shall  hereafter  determine  the  por- 
tions of  the  sum  of  $350,000,000  provided  for  in  section 
402  of  the  Act  and  the  portions  of  the  sum  of  $200,000,000 
provided  for  in  section  505  (b)  of  the  Act  which  shall  be 
applicable  to  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  the  Act  to  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  respectively. 


Pakt  II.  Procedures  for  Coordination  Abroad 

Section  201.  Functions  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission,  (a)  The  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission  in  each  country,  as  the  representative 
of  the  President,  shall  serve  as  the  channel  of  authority 
on  foreign  policy  and  shall  provide  foreign  policy  direction 
to  all  representatives  of  United  States  agencies  in  such 
country. 

(b)  The  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission 
in  each  country,  as  the  representative  of  the  President 
and  acting  on  his  behalf,  shall  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  representatives  of  United  States  agencies  (including 
the  chiefs  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  missions, 
military  assistance  advisory  groups,  foreign  information 
staffs,  and  other  representatives  of  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government)  in  sucli  country  engaged  in  carrying 
out  programs  under  the  Act,  programs  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  and  the  programs 
transferred  by  section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of 
1953  (67  Stat.  642)  ;  and  he  shall  assume  responsibility 
for  assuring  the  unified  development  and  execution  of  the 
said  programs  in  such  country.  More  particularly,  the 
functions  of  each  Chief  of  United  States  Diplomatic  Mis- 
sion shall  include,  with  respect  to  the  programs  and  the 
country  concerned,  the  functions  of: 

(1)  Exercising  general  direction  and  leadership  of  the 
entire  effort. 

(2)  Assuring  that  recommendations  and  prospective 
plans  and  actions  of  representatives  of  United  States  agen- 
cies are  effectively  coordinated  and  are  consistent  with, 
and  in  furtherance  of,  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Assuring  that  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
instructions  received  by  representatives  of  United  States 
agencies  from  higher  authority  are  in  accord  with  the 
established  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Guiding  the  representatives  of  United  States  agen- 
cies in  working  out  measures  to  prevent  duplication  in 
their  efforts  and  to  promote  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient use  of  all  United  States  officers  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  work  on  the  said  programs. 

(5)  Keeping  the  representatives  of  United  States  agen- 
cies fully  informed  as  to  current  and  prospective  United 
States  policies. 

(6)  Prescribing  procedures  governing  the  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  representatives  of  United  States  agen- 
cies, and  assuring  that  such  representatives  shall  have 
access  to  all  available  information  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  prescribed  duties. 

(7)  Preparing  and  submitting  such  reports  on  the  op- 
eration and  status  of  the  programs  referred  to  in  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  this  subsection  as  may  be  requested 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  or  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  with 
respect  to  their  respective  responsibilities. 

(8)  Recommending  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
personnel  from  the  country  whenever  in  his  opinion  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  warrant  such  action. 

(c)  Each  Chief  of  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission 
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shall  perform  his  functions  under  this  part  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  higher  authority  and  subject  to 
established  policies  and  programs  of  the  United  States. 
Only  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  com- 
municate instructions  directly  to  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

(d)  No  Chief  of  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission 
shall  delegate  any  function  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Part  which  directly  involves  the  exer- 
cise of  direction,  coordination,  or  authority. 

Section  202.  Referral  of  unresolved  matters.  The  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  in  each  country 
shall  initiate  steps  to  reconcile  any  divergent  views  arising 
between  representatives  of  United  States  agencies  in  the 
country  concerned  with  respect  to  programs  referred  to 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  section  201  (b)  of  this 
order.  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  shall  recommend  a 
course  of  action,  and  such  course  of  action  shall  be  fol- 
lowed unless  a  representative  of  a  United  States  agency 
requests  that  the  issue  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  United  States  agencies  concerned  for  deci- 
sion. If  such  a  request  is  made,  the  parties  concerned 
shall  promptly  refer  the  issue  for  resolution  prior  to  taking 
action  at  the  country  level. 

Section  203.  Further  coordination  procedures  and  rela- 
tionships, (a)  All  representatives  of  United  States  agen- 
cies in  each  country  shall  be  subject  to  the  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic 
Mission  in  such  country  by  section  523  (b)  of  the  Act 
and  by  this  part. 

(b)  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  and  with  the  prescribed  procedures  of  their  respec- 
tive agencies,  all  representatives  of  United  States  agencies 
affected  by  this  part  (1)  shall  have  direct  communication 
with  their  respective  agencies  and  with  such  other  parties 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  authorized  by  their  respec- 
tive agencies,  (2)  shall  keep  the  respective  Chiefs  of 
United  States  Diplomatic  Missions  and  each  other  fully 
and  currently  informed  on  all  matters,  including  pro- 
spective plans,  recommendations,  and  actions,  relating  to 
the  programs  referred  to  in  the  introductory  portion  of 
section  201  (b)  of  this  order,  and  (3)  shall  furnish  to 
the  respective  Chiefs  of  United  States  Diplomatic  Mis- 
sions, upon  their  request,  documents  and  information 
concerning  the  said  programs. 

Part  III.     General  Provisions 

Section  301.  Definition.  As  used  in  this  order,  the 
word  "functions"  embraces  duties,  powers,  responsibilities, 
authority,  and  discretion. 

Section  302.  Prior 
Executive  Order  No. 
4537). 

(b)  The  reference  in  section  3  (c)  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10560  of  September  9,  1954  (19  F.  R.  5927),  to  Part 
III  of  Executive  Order  No.  10476  shall  after  the  date  of 
this  order  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  Part  II  of  this 
order. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with  law  or  with 


orders,   (a)  This  order  supersedes 
10476  of  August  1,  1953   (18  F.  R. 


this  order,  and  except  as  revoked,  superseded,  or  other- 
wise made  inapplicable  before  the  time  of  issuance  of  this 
order,  (1)  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regulations, 
rulings,  certificates,  orders,  directives,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken  or  entered 
into  with  respect  to  any  function  affected  by  this  order 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  amended, 
modified,  or  revoked  by  appropriate  authority,  (2)  each 
reference  in  any  Executive  order  to  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  shall  be 
deemed  also  to  refer  to  the  corresponding  provision,  if 
any,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

Section  303.  Effective  date.  Without  prejudice  to  any- 
thing done  under  proper  authority  with  respect  to  any 
function  under  the  Act  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
approval  of  the  Act  and  prior  to  the  approval  of  this 
order,  the  effective  date  of  this  order  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  Act. 

The  White  House, 
November  6,  1954- 


Licensing  of  Munitions  Shipments 

A  schedule  of  fees  effective  January  1, 1955,  for 
the  licensing  of  munitions  imports  and  exports 
was  announced  by  Secretary  Dulles  on  November 
30  (press  release  679) .  The  schedule  provides  for 
a  variable  charge  based  on  the  licensed  shipment 
ranging  from  $1  for  a  licensed  shipment  of  $100 
to  $80  for  a  licensed  shipment  of  $100,000  and 
over.  No  charge  is  made  for  licenses  covering 
shipments  amounting  to  less  than  $100  in  value. 

This  is  in  compliance  with  Executive  Order 
10575 1  by  President  Eisenhower  as  a  part  of  legis- 
lation governing  the  control  of  munitions  to  and 
from  the  United  States  as  provided  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954. 

Fees  may  be  submitted  with  each  separate  appli- 
cation for  a  license  in  the  form  of  a  check  or  money 
order  made  payable  to  the  Department  of  State. 
When  several  applications  are  submitted  at  the 
same  time,  one  check  or  money  order  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  cover  all  the  required  fees.  By  special 
arrangement,  regular  exporters  of  munitions  items 
may  make  advance  payments  to  cover  expected 
charges  over  a  period  of  6  months  or  less.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  writing  to  the  Office  of 
Munitions  Control,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 


1 19  Fed.  Reg.  7249. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Final  Assembly  Action  on  Resolution 
on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 


Statements  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  x 


REVISED  DRAFT  INTRODUCED 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2029  dated  November  18 

Let  me  briefly  explain  on  behalf  of  the  sponsors 
the  revised  text  of  Resolution  L.  105,  which  is  now 
before  this  committee.2 

Our  all-important  objective  has  been  all  along 
to  stress  that  which  is  feasible  and  doable.  We 
are  in  the  first  instance  looking  to  real  accomplish- 
ments in  1955  and  then  to  the  more  distant  future. 
We  believe  that  this  resolution  will  best  promote 
United  Nations  participation  in  the  development 
and  expansion  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
peace,  that  as  a  result  of  the  resolution  new  activity 
will  start  all  over  the  world  which  will  hasten 
that  development. 

During  this  debate  we  have  heard  many  inter- 
esting ideas  and  have  received  a  number  of  useful 
suggestions.  All  of  us  want  this  resolution  to 
represent  as  much  as  possible  the  collective  opin- 
ions of  this  committee.  We  have  therefore  made 
changes  in  our  resolution  in  response  to  sugges- 
tions made  during  the  debate.  We  believe — and 
it  happens  very  often  in  the  United  Nations — that 
the  changes  are  an  improvement  over  the  original 
draft. 

Last  Friday,  November  12,  at  the  close  of  our 
afternoon  meeting,  the  sponsors  received  from  the 

'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Nov. 
18,  19,  and  23. 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/L.  105/Rev.  1.  For  a  text  of  the 
draft  resolution  as  introduced  on  Nov.  6,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  745. 
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Soviet  delegation  a  number  of  suggested  amend- 
ments to  our  draft  resolution.  Immediately  there- 
after we  met  to  discuss  these  suggestions.  We 
met  again  on  Monday,  November  15,  to  study  them 
in  greater  detail  and  other  suggestions  by  other 
members.  At  that  meeting,  we  arrived  at  a  con- 
sensus of  views  and  I  was  authorized  to  convey 
them  to  the  Soviet  representative,  which  I  did  that 
very  same  night.  Yesterday,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative informed  me  that  he  was  still  awaiting 
instructions. 

In  an  effort  to  expedite  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  sponsors  met  again  yesterday  afternoon 
to  review  the  draft  resolution  in  the  light  of  all 
the  suggestions  made  during  this  debate.  We 
reached  agreement  on  a  revised  text.  This  text 
was  transmitted  to  the  Soviet  representative  early 
yesterday  evening,  and  we  agreed  to  meet  this 
morning. 

At  our  meeting  this  morning,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  in- 
dicated that  he  accepted  most  of  the  provisions 
of  our  latest  revision  of  the  draft  resolution  but 
asked  for  certain  changes  which  I  will  discuss 
when  I  come  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
resolution. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  this  last  week, 
the  representative  of  India 3  was  good  enough  to 
communicate  to  the  sponsors  the  ideas  which  he 
dealt  with  in  his  speech  to  this  committee.  His 
views,  too,  received  the  same  careful  consideration. 


'  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Resolution  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 


U.N.  doc.  A/Resolution/230 

The  General  Assembly, 

Believing  that  the  benefits  arising  from  the  mo- 
mentous discovery  of  atomic  energy  should  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  mankind, 

Desiring  to  promote  energetically  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  to  the  end  that  it  will  serve  only  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  mankind  and  ameliorate  their 
living  conditions, 

Recognizing  the  importance  and  the  urgency  of 
international  co-operation  in  developing  and  ex- 
panding the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  to  assist 
in  lifting  the  burdens  of  hunger,  poverty  and  dis- 
ease, 

Believing  also  that  all  nations  should  co-operate 
in  promoting  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the 
realm  of  nuclear  technology  for  peaceful  ends, 


Concerning  an  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Recalling  the  initiative  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  embodied  in  his  address  of  8  Decem- 
ber 1953, 

Noting  that  negotiations  are  in  progress,  and  the 
intention  that  they  should  continue,  for  the  estab- 
lishment as  quickly  as  possible  of  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  facilitate  the  use  by  the 
entire  world  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 
and  to  encourage  international  co-operation  in  the 
further  development  and  practical  application  of 
atomic  energy  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 

1.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  be  established  without 
delay ; 

2.  Suggests  that,  once  the  Agency  is  established, 
it  negotiate  an  appropriate  form  of  agreement  with 
the  United  Nations ; 

3.  Transmits  to  the  States  participating  in  the 
creation  of  the  Agency,  for  their  careful  considera- 
tion, the  record  of  the  discussion  of  this  item  at  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly ; 

4.  Suggests  that  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
be  informed  as  progress  is  achieved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agency  and  that  the  views  of  Mem- 
bers which  have  manifested  their  interest  be  fully 
considered ; 


1  Approved  unanimously  by  Committee  I  on 
Nov.  23  A/C.  1/759)  and  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  Dec.  4. 


Concerning   the  International   Conference   on   the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

1.  Declares  the  interest  and  concern  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  helping  in  every  feasible  way  to 
promote  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy ; 

2.  Decides  that  an  international  technical  con- 
ference of  Governments  should  be  held,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  to  explore  means  of 
developing  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
through  international  co-operation  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  study  the  development  of  atomic  power 
and  to  consider  other  technical  areas — such  as  biol- 
ogy, medicine,  radiation  protection ;  and  fundamen- 
tal science — in  which  international  co-operation 
might  most  effectively  be  accomplished ; 

3.  Invites  all  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  the  specialized  agencies  to  participate 
in  the  conference  and  to  include  among  their  repre- 
sentatives individual  experts  competent  in  the 
atomic  energy  field ; 

4.  Suggests  that  the  international  conference 
should  be  held  no  later  than  August  1955  at  a  place 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary-General  and  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 5  below ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  a  small  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  issue  invitations  to  this 
conference,  to  prepare  and  circulate  to  all  invitees 
a  detailed  agenda,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  staff 
and  services ; 

6.  Suggests  to  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  that,  in  making  plans  for  the 
international  conference,  they  consult  with  compe- 
tent specialized  agencies,  in  particular  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization, and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization; 

7.  Invites  the  interested  specialized  agencies  to 
designate  persons  to  represent  them  at  the  confer- 
ence; 

8.  Requests  that  the  Secretary-General  circulate 
for  information  a  report  on  the  conference  to  all 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  other  Gov- 
ernments and  specialized  agencies  participating  in 
the  conference. 
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I  think  that  we  have  gone  a  good  distance  in 
meeting  all  viewpoints  expressed  here,  and  I  hope 
that  there  may  be  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolution. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  turn  to  the  changes 
which  we  have  made  in  our  draft  resolution. 

We  have  added  as  the  second  paragraph  to  the 
preamble  a  provision  reading,  "Desiring  to  pro- 
mote energetically  the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
end  that  it  will  serve  only  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  mankind  and  ameliorate  their  living  condi- 
tions." The  purpose  of  this  addition  is  obvious. 
The  first  and  second  preambular  paragraphs  taken 
together  not  only  recognize  the  benefits  which  can 
be  derived  from  atomic  energy  but  also  express 
the  intention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  promote 
energetically  the  realization  of  these  benefits.  This 
change,  let  me  say,  reflects  one  of  the  points 
brought  up  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  respect  to  the  second  preambular  para- 
graph, let  me  point  out  that  the  cosponsors  are  in 
complete  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  promot- 
ing atomic  energy  to  the  end  that  it  will  serve  only 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  mankind.  Obviously  that 
is  the  great  goal  of  this  program.  It  is  the  end 
that  we  are  working  for.  This  provision  should 
not,  however,  and  cannot,  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  we  have  in  any  way  accepted  the  idea 
that  there  should  be  a  paper  pledge  on  the  banning 
of  atomic  weapons  without  proper  safeguards  and 
without  corresponding  measures  concerning  con- 
ventional weapons.  That  is  a  matter  which  we 
have  dealt  with  in  another  context  and  it  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  program  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. 

The  next  change — What  was  formerly  the  sec- 
ond preambular  paragraph  and  has  now  become 
the  third  paragraph  has  become  modified  to  read 
as  follows :  "Recognizing  the  importance  and  the 
urgency  of  international  cooperation  in  develop- 
ing and  expanding  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy to  assist  in  lifting  the  burdens  of  hunger, 
poverty  and  disease."  The  effect  of  this  change 
is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  mobilizing  the 
resources  of  all  nations  in  the  effort  to  put  the 
atom  at  the  service  of  mankind.  This  change  is 
made  in  response  to  a  constructive  suggestion  from 
the  representative  of  India. 

The  next  change — We  now  come  to  section  A, 
Concerning  an  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  In  the  second  preambular  paragraph  in 
this  section  we  have  added  seven  words.   The  para- 
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graph  now  commences,  "Noting  that  negotiations 
are  in  progress,  and  the  intention  that  they  should 
continue,  for  the  establishment  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible," etc.    This  change  of  those  words,  "and  the ji 
intention  that  they  should  continue,"  is  made  in; 
an  effort  to  meet  a  suggestion  of  the  representative! 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  pointed  out  that  nowherefi 
in  the  resolution  was  there  any  specific  suggestion! 
that  the  negotiations  to  create  the  agency  should; 
continue.    To  be  sure,  this  could  be  implied  fromii 
the  fact  that  we  had  noted  that  the  negotiations!" 
were  proceeding,  but  we  agree  with  the  Soviet! 
representative  that  the  resolution  is  improved  byi! 
stating  that  the  negotiations  should  continue. 

The  next  change — I  now  come  to  the  operative 
paragraphs  in  section  A  relating  to  the  agency .1 

We  have  added  a  new  first  operative  paragraph' 
reading  as  follows:  "Expresses  the  hope  that  the:' 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  be  es-fi 
tablished  without  delay."  We  believe  that  thisn 
fully  meets  one  of  the  useful  suggestions  made  by; 
the  representative  of  India.  It  stresses  our  concern: 
that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  the  progress  of; 
the  negotiations. 

What  is  now  the  second  operative  paragraph  of 
section  A  is  amended  to  read,  "Suggests  that,  once; 
the  Agency  is  established,  it  negotiate  an  appropri-1 
ate  form  of  agreement  with  the  United  Nations.". 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  paragraph  brings  us  to 
one  of  the  problems  that  has  received  greatest  at-i 
tention  during  these  debates — the  exact  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  the  agency  and  the 
United  Nations.  We  had  originally  indicated  that 
an  appropriate  form  of  agreement  between  the 
agency  and  the  United  Nations  might  be  described 
as  "similar  to  those  of  the  specialized  agencies."; 
As  you  recall,  that  was  in  the  original  draft.  We  i 
had  thought  that  these  words  were  sufficiently  flex- 
ible and  that  they  would  not  prejudge  the  results' 
of  the  negotiations  to  form  the  agency.  But  it  be-, 
came  apparent  during  our  discussions  in  this  com-! 
mittee  that  several  delegations,  including  the  So-: 
viet  Union,  objected  to  this  language.  The  change 
we  have  now  made  eliminates  from  the  original, 
draft  the  words  "similar  to  those  of  the  specialized 
agencies."  Our  reason  for  eliminating  these  words 
is  to  make  it  completely  clear  that  the  resolution 
will  not  prejudge  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations 
to  establish  the  agency.  This  change  is  acceptable 
to  the  interested  delegations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  next  change — A  number  of  representatives 
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suggested,  that  the  resolution  make  specific  men- 
tion of  the  desirability  of  the  negotiating  states' 
consulting  with  other  states  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  agency.  As  I  stated  previ- 
ously, the  United  States  is  anxious  to  learn  the 
views  of  all  states  interested  in  participating  in  the 
agency.  The  other  sponsors  have  expressed  simi- 
lar intentions  during  these  debates.  It  would  not, 
of  course,  be  feasible  to  have  a  conference  of  all 
60  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  engage  in 
negotiations  for  an  agency  of  this  nature.  The 
thing  we  are  most  anxious  to  achieve  is  to  see  the 
agency  established  and  operating  as  a  going  con- 
cern in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Therefore,  the 
negotiators  must  not  be  fettered  with  elaborate 
procedures  and  channels  for  the  conduct  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. Although  the  intentions  of  the  states 
now  negotiating  the  agreement  are  clear,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  would  improve  the  resolution  if  it 
made  specific  mention  of  their  intention  fully  to 
consider  the  views  of  all  member  states.  We  have, 
accordingly,  amended  the  fourth  operative  para- 
graph under  section  A  so  that  it  now  reads:  "4. 
Suggests  that  Members  of  the  United  Nations  be 
informed  as  progress  is  achieved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agency  and  that  the  views  of  Members 
who  have  manifested  their  interest  be  fully  con- 
sidered." 

The  next  change — The  only  change  we  have 
made  in  section  B  is  the  addition  of  the  words  "of 
Governments"  in  the  first  line  of  paragraph  2. 
The  paragraph  now  begins,  '■'■Decides  that  an 
international  technical  conference  of  Govern- 
ments should  be  held,"  etc.  This  is  a  clarification 
and  is  made  in  response  to  a  suggestion  from  the 
representative  of  India. 

The  next  change  we  were  unable  to  accept — or, 
rather,  this  is  a  change  we  did  not  make.  We  were 
unable  to  accept  a  Soviet  suggestion  for  a  change 
in  operative  paragraph  3,  which  relates  to  the 
governments  which  are  to  be  invited  to  the  inter- 
national technical  conference.  All  states  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the  specialized 
agencies  are  invited  under  this  provision  of  our 
resolution.  The  Soviet  representative  suggested 
that  we  add  a  clause  the  effect  of  which  was  to  in- 
vite all  other  states  which  expressed  a  desire  to 
participate  in  the  conference.  The  sponsors  could 
not  accept  this  change,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  believe 
that,  since  this  conference  is  convened  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  all  states  who  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations  system  should  be  invited.    That  is 


what  our  paragraph  3  does.  But  we  believe  that 
this  present  debate  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  is  not  the  place  to  settle  the  sharp  differ- 
ences of  opinion  over  the  status  of  states  which 
are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  its 
specialized  agencies.  This  is  a  United  Nations 
conference  and  we  believe  it  should  therefore  be 
limited  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem. 

Now,  I  conclude  this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  hope  that  this  seven-power  resolution  as 
amended  will  commend  itself  to  this  committee. 
We  have  tried  to  take  into  consideration  the  views 
expressed  in  this  extremely  helpful  debate.  We 
believe  that  this  resolution  creates  the  framework 
under  which,  with  cooperation  and  good  will,  we 
can  make  the  most  rapid  progress.  We  hope  and 
we  believe  that  by  the  next  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  we  shall  be  discussing  results  in- 
stead of  procedures,  we  shall  be  reporting  the  fruits 
of  international  cooperation  instead  of  discussing 
how  best  to  achieve  such  cooperation.  We  think 
that  this  resolution  will — if  I  may  use  the 
phrase — turn  the  crank  and  thus  start  the  benefi- 
cent chain  reaction  of  helpful  human  actions 
throughout  the  world  which  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  We  sincerely  believe  that  this 
resolution  merits  the  unanimous  support  of  this 
committee. 


VIEWS  OF  OTHER  STATES  REQUESTED 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2032  dated  November  10 

On  behalf  of  the  sponsors,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  feel  that  this  resolution  has  been  very 
thoroughly  considered  indeed,  and  that  we  have 
reached  the  stage,  which  was  reached  also  with 
the  disarmament  resolution  at  previous  meetings, 
at  which  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  make  any  fur- 
ther revisions  in  the  text.  We  have  tried  very  hard 
to  consider  all  viewpoints.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Ambassador 
of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Trujillo,  when  he  said  that  he 
would  not  press  his  amendments.  I  would  like  also 
to  give  him  my  assurance  that  the  views  which  he 
expressed  will  receive  our  most  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration,  as  will  the  ideas  which  moti- 
vate the  amendments  that  he  proposed. 

Let  me  say,  too,  in  connection  with  what  he 
said  and  what  I  think  was  also  said  by  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  Burma  4  that  there  is  the  most  com- 
plete intention  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
proposal  that  on  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
agency  there  be  representatives  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries.  That  is  an  assurance  that  I 
have  made  before  and  which  I  make  again.  I  feel 
sure  that  that  will  happen  and  that  the  various 
regions  of  the  world  will  be  adequately  represented. 

This  afternoon,  the  representative  of  India  in- 
troduced amendments,5  the  first  of  which  provides 
that  the  negotiations  for  the  agency  shall  be 
broadened  so  as  to  include  all  states  able  and 
willing  to  participate.  Now  this  could  mean  nego- 
tiations of  more  than  60  nations — all  of  the  nations 
members  of  the  United  Nations  plus  those  who 
belong  to  the  specialized  agencies.  As  we  have 
made  plain  several  times,  we  are  opposed  to  this 
type  of  proposal,  which  we  believe  would  delay 
matters  for  such  a  long  time  as  very  seriously  to 
jeopardize  this  whole  project,  if  not  indeed  to 
destroy  it.  But  this  emphatically  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  not  eager  actively  to  consult  all  gov- 
ernments and  to  get  their  views.  As  I  said  on 
November  15,  the  governments  engaged  in  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  intend  to  consult  before  the 
agreement  establishing  the  agency  is  submitted  for 
ratification.  In  other  words,  it  isn't  a  question  of 
fait  accompli,  it  isn't  a  question  of  a  paper  that  is 
absolutely  finished  at  all. 

We  intend  to  consult  those  governments  which 
indicate  an  interest  in  participating  in  the  agency, 
and  the  views  expressed  by  the  governments  so 
consulted  will,  of  course,  be  very  seriously  taken 
into  account.  I"  think  it  is  clear  to  every  member 
of  this  committee  that  the  statement  which  I  made 
then  in  behalf  of  the  sponsors  represents  a  serious 
engagement;  it  is  an  undertaking  on  our  part  to 
consult  with  every  state  which  expresses  an  interest 
in  participating  in  the  agency.  Furthermore,  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  such  consultations  will  take 
place  before  the  agreement  is  drawn  up  in  the 
final  form  and  before  it  is  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

Now,  of  course,  we  cannot  say  at  this  time  just 
when  the  agreement  will  be  drafted  in  the  com- 
pleted form,  and  that  is  why  we  cannot  say  now 
when  it  exactly  will  be  practicable  to  consult  with 
other  states.     But  I  am  certain  that  if  any  state 


wishes  to  submit  its  views  before  we  have  com- 
pleted this  agreement,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive 
them.  We  have  already  received  a  number  of 
suggestions  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate 
which  we  shall  want  to  take  into  account  in  draft- 
ing the  agreement.  All  views  wherever  and 
whenever  submitted  will  be  given  the  fullest 
consideration.  No  one  is  left  out  of  this  contem- 
plation. All  views  will  be  taken  into  account.  I 
am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  repeat  that 
again  in  the  most  sincere  and  solemn  manner  of 
which  I  am  capable. 


INDIAN  REPRESENTATIVE'S  QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2033  dated  November  19 

I  realize  that  the  hour  is  getting  very  late  and 
normally  I  would  not  ask  to  speak  at  this  time,  but 
I  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  to  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  if  our  answers  to  Mr.  Menon's 
questions  could  be  in  the  record  tonight,  so  that 
they  would  be  available  for  study  by  members 
during  the  weekend  recess.  It  is  only  for  that 
reason  that  I  ask  to  detain  the  committee  for 
another  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Menon's  first  question  was : 

To  what  negotiations  does  the  word  "negotiations"  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  preamble  of  section  A  refer? 

The  answer  of  the  sponsors  is  as  follows :  The 
negotiations  referred  to  in  the  second  preambular 
paragraph  of  section  A  are  the  negotiations  among 
the  eight  states  which  have  been  consulting  for 
some  months  now  on  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  this  agency.  These  are  the  states  listed  as 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.l/L.105/Rev.l,6  plus  Portugal,  which  is  not 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  but  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  system  of  specialized  agen- 
cies. I  should  have  thought  there  was  no  question 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  seven  sponsors  of  this 
resolution,  plus  Portugal,  have  been  engaged  in 
very  active  negotiations  for  creating  the  agency. 
We  have  stated  this  explicitly  in  the  course  of 
debate.  This  paragraph  also  refers  to  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


*  James  Barrington. 

B  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  107. 
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Question  number  2: 

In  operative  paragraph  1  of  section  A,  the  sponsors, 
while  accepting  generally  the  suggestion  made  by  us  to 
insert  a  new  paragraph,  '"Declares  that  an  international 
atomic  agency  should  be  established  without  delay,"  have 
rephrased  it  as  follows :  ''Expresses  the  hope  that  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  be  established 
without  delay."  This  would  appear  to  point  to  a  definite 
agency.  We  had  used  the  word  "an"  deliberately.  We 
should  be  grateful  for  clarification  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  word  "the." 

To  this  question,  our  answer  is  as  follows :  Oper- 
ative paragraph  1  speaks  of  "the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency''  rather  than  "an"  agency 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
one  such  agency  is  in  prospect,  and  that  is  the 
agency  which  we  have  been  discussing  in  this  com- 
mittee. If,  in  the  future,  another  agency  comes 
into  existence,  nomenclature  can  be  devised  then 
to  reflect  that  fact. 

Question  number  3 : 

Operative  paragraph  2  of  section  A  says  "once  the 
Agency  is  established."  Who  will  be  the  parties  who  will 
establish  the  agency?  How  will  the  articles  of  the  agency 
be  formulated  and  how  will  the  co-operation  of  the  states 
other  than  the  sponsors  be  obtained?  Who  would  be  the 
parties  to  the  final  act  of  establishment? 

Our  answer  to  this  question  is  as  follows :  As  we 
have  indicated  in  our  previous  statements,  it  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  indicate  exactly  how  the 
agreement  for  this  agency  will  be  formulated  or 
precisely  what  its  provisions  will  be.  I  can  state, 
however,  that  the  agreement,  when  it  is  formu- 
lated, will,  of  course,  indicate  who  will  be  the 
parties  to  it  and  how  the  cooperation  of  other 
states  must  be  obtained.  But  first  it  must  be 
formulated,  and  these  questions  cannot  be  an- 
swered at  this  stage  of  the  evolution  of  this  idea. 

Question  number  4 : 

Operative  paragraph  3  of  section  A  limits  the  communi- 
cation of  the  records  of  the  Assembly  to  "States  partici- 
pating in  the  creation  of  the  Agency."  Since  all  the 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  will  receive  the 
records  in  the  normal  way,  is  it  the  intention  to  address 
the  states  participating  in  the  creation  of  the  agency? 
Clarification  is  sought  in  this  connection  on  the  following 
points : 

(a)  Who  are  the  states  "participating  in  the  creation 
of  the  agency"? 

(b)  Who  will  direct  the  Secretary-General  as  to  who 
these  states  are? 

(c)  Under  what  authority  will  the  Secretary -General 
limit  the  circulation  of  these  records  to  certain  member 
states? 


Our  answer  to  this  question  is  as  follows:  The 
purpose  of  operative  paragraph  3  of  section  A  is 
to  bring  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  states 
which  are  engaged  in  the  current  negotiations  for 
the  establishment  of  this  agency  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  members  of  this  General  Assembly. 
Of  course,  the  records  are  available  to  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  point  is  that  this  par- 
ticular group  of  states  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  which  are  currently  negotiating  for  the 
establishment  of  this  agency,  are  being  asked  to 
give  particular  attention  to  the  views  of  the  states 
represented  in  this  committee.  That  is  why  the 
General  Assembly  would,  under  this  paragraph, 
transmit  these  records  to  this  particular  group  of 
states.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  there  is  any 
question  of  limiting  the  circulation  of  these  rec- 
ords to  certain  member  states,  since  they  are 
obviously  available  in  the  normal  way  to  every 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Question  number  5 : 

Operative  paragraph  4  of  section  A  provides  that  "the 
views  of  Members  who  have  manifested  their  interest  be 
fully  considered."  We  would  seek  clarification  on  the 
following : 

(a)  To  be  fully  considered  by  whom? 

(b)  What  would  the  consideration  amount  to? 

(c)  Who  would  be  the  "Members  who  have  manifested 
their  interest"? 

(d)  Does  "Members  who  have  manifested  their  in- 
terest" mean  all  those  who  have  spoken  in  the  general 
debate,  or  states  which  hereafter  express  their  interest, 
or  those  which  hereafter  identify  themselves  by  some  pro- 
cedure?   And  what  would  that  procedure  be? 

Our  answer  to  that  question  is  as  follows :  We 
assure  the  members  of  this  committee  that  the 
states  now  engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  agency  will  give  the  most  careful 
and  serious  consideration  to  the  views  of  any  mem- 
ber of  this  organization.  As  far  as  the  negotiating 
states  are  concerned,  they  will  consider  the  views 
not  only  of  those  states  whose  representatives  have 
expressed  themselves  during  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate but  of  any  others  that  choose  to  state  their 
views  hereafter.  There  is  no  question  of  having 
any  formal  procedure  for  receiving  such  views 
since,  of  course,  ordinary  diplomatic  channels  will 
serve  very  well  for  this  purpose. 

Question  number  6 : 

The  wording  of  paragraph  2  of  section  B,  as  it  stands, 
appears  to  suggest  that  this  conference  should  consider 
not  only  atomic  power  but  other  technical  areas,  such  as 
biology,   medicine,   radiation   protection,    not   necessarily 
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related  to  atomic  energy.  Hence  the  suggestion  we  have 
made  to  include  the  words  "in  the  atomic  field."  Is  there 
any  significance  in  the  inability  of  the  sponsors  to  agree 
to  our  suggestion? 

Our  answer  to  this  question  is  as  follows :  The 
sponsors  were  unable  to  add  the  words  "in  the 
atomic  field"  to  paragraph  2  of  section  B  for  the 
reason  that  those  words  seem  out  of  place  in  the 
context  of  the  paragraph  as  it  now  stands.  Every 
one  of  the  suggestions  which  are  now  listed  for 
discussion  at  this  conference  is,  of  course,  in  the 
atomic  field.  We  have  sought  to  set  forth  a  sort 
of  outline  for  the  agenda  of  the  conference,  and  it 
did  not  seem  helpful  to  have  so  general  a  phrase 
as  the  one  which  the  representative  of  India  has 
suggested. 

That  concludes  our  answers  to  the  questions  that 
the  representative  of  India  presented  this  after- 
noon. I  appreciate  the  patience  of  the  committee 
in  bearing  with  me  at  this  late  hour. 

NEW  AGENCY'S  RELATION  TO  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  AND  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2038  dated  November  23 

Let  me  begin  my  very  brief  remarks  today  by 
expressing  appreciation  for  the  very  real  under- 
standing shown  yesterday  and  again  today  by  the 
representative  of  India  in  saying  that  he  would 
not  press  his  amendment.  lie  asked,  as  did  the 
representative  of  Ecuador  before  him,  that  his 
suggestions  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  course  of  the 
future  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  agency. 

In  the  same  spirit,  let  me  repeat  that  the  spon- 
sors will  have  in  the  forefront  of  their  minds  the 
various  suggestions  made  during  this  debate.  Let 
me  in  particular  give  to  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  Lebanon  7  the  assurance  of  the  spon- 
sors that  the  agency,  once  it  is  established,  will 
very  definitely  take  into  consideration  the  result 
of  the  technical  conference.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  representative  of 
Lebanon  is  useful,  but  the  result  which  they  seek 
is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  agency  by  a  given  date ;  and  as  has  been  made 
clear  many  times,  we,  the  sponsors  of  this  reso- 
lution, do  not  feel  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
further  changes  in  the  text.  A  very  honest  and 
comprehensive  effort  has  been  made  to  embody 
all  points  of  view,  and,  having  taken  this  posi- 


tion with  other  members,  we  feel  constrained  to 
take  it  with  all.  But  the  states  participating  in 
the  establishment  of  the  agency  are  glad  to  assure 
the  representative  of  Lebanon  that  they  will  carry 
out  his  suggestion  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  prac- 
ticable to  do  so. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  beginning  discus- 
sion of  the  textual  proposals,  let  me  also  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  United  States  delegation 
for  the  endorsement  given  to  this  atoms-f or-peace 
proposal  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  M.[ 
Mendes-France,  yesterday.     When  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  resolution  could  be  passed  by  a, 
unanimous  vote,  he  said  something  which  the  spon- 11 
sors  certainly  heartily  endorse. 

Now,  I  explained  last  Thursday  [November  18]  I 
that  we  had  deleted  from  paragraph  2  of  part  A : 
of  the  pending  resolution  the  phrase  "similar  toll 
those  of  the  specialized  agencies."    We  had  con- 
sidered these  words  sufficiently  flexible  as  not  to 
prejudge  in  any  way  the  results  of  the  negotiations 
to  form  the  agency.     But,  since  several  delega- 
tions, including  the  Soviet  Union,  objected  to  this 
language,  the  sponsors  agreed  to  its  deletion  so 
as  to  make  it  completely  clear  that  the  resolution 
should  not  prejudge  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions to  establish  the  agency.     I  said  then  that 
this  change  was  acceptable  to  the  interested  delega- 
tions, including  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  delegation  now  deems  it  necessary 
to  introduce  an  amendment 8  to  this  paragraph, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  sponsors  I  must  reiterate  our 
strong  opposition  to  the  concept  embodied  in  this 
amendment. 

The  Soviet  amendment  would  make  this  agency 
responsible  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the 
Security  Council.  This  is  unacceptable  for  this 
reason:  Having  agreed  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
prejudge  the  negotiations  by  attempting  to  specify 
what  the  relationship  of  this  agency  will  be  to  the 
United  Nations,  we  obviously  cannot  accept  any 
language  which  would  make  it  responsible  either 
to  the  General  Assembly  or  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.  This  relationship  can  only  be  worked  out' 
later. 

This  amendment,  if  accepted,  would  not  only 
prejudge  the  negotiations  but  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, doom  them  to  failure  because  of  the  strong 
aversion  in  many  quarters  to  tying  the  agency  to 
the  Security  Council  in  this  manner. 


'  Karini  Azkoul.     The  Lebanese  amendments  are  con- 
tained in  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.108. 
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We  must  avoid  a  prior  determination  that  this 
agency  must  be  subordinated  to,  or  operate  under 
the  instructions  of,  the  Security  Council.  Such  a 
relationship  would  shackle  this  organization  with 
the  abuses  of  the  veto  which  have  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  Security  Council  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  charter. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  taking  this  stand,  we  are 
not  in  any  way  running  counter  to  the  very  obvious 
truth  that  the  Security  Council,  under  the  charter, 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  and  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  also  has  responsibilities  in  this  field. 
But  this  truth  does  not  mean  adopting  language 
such  as  that  contained  in  the  pending  amendment. 

And,  of  course,  if  the  situation  should  arise  in 
connection  with  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
which  endangers  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity— and  this  is  a  point  I  would  like  to  stress — 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  concern  both  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  and  any 
state  would  have  the  right  to  raise  it  in  both  bodies 
at  any  time  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations, 
as  are  other  situations  of  this  nature. 

This,  I  think,  makes  it  clear  that  the  sponsors 
have  no  intention  of  seeking  to  evade  the  proce- 
dures laid  down  by  the  charter.  Any  country 
can  always  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Council 
any  situation  which  in  its  view  appears  to  endan- 
ger international  peace  and  security.  And,  of 
course,  this  would  be  just  as  applicable  in  the  field 
of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  as  it  would  in 
any  other  situation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  mention  one  other  point  which  is  somewhat 
minor.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  our 
notice  of  it.  It  involves  the  question  of  translation 
which  is  involved  in  the  Russian  text  of  Resolution 
L.105/Rev.l.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Rus- 
sian text  of  the  second  preambular  paragraph 
would  translate  into  English  as  "seeking  to  pro- 
mote by  all  means  the  use  of  atomic  energy."  I 
understand  in  Russian  that  is  stremyas  vsyacheski 
sodyeistvovat. 

Now,  this  is  virtually  the  language  which  the 
Soviet  Union  originally  offered  for  this  paragraph 
and  which  the  sponsors  did  not  accept.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  point  was  met  when  we  agreed 
to  insert  the  word  "energetically"  in  our  text.  We 
could  not,  of  course,  agree  to  the  phrase  "by  all 
means"  as  meaning  "by  all  methods."  We  under- 
stand, accordingly,  that  the  Soviet  Union  uses  the 


words  "by  all  means"  in  the  sense  of  "vigorously" 
or,  as  we  have  now  indicated  in  our  resolution, 
"energetically." 

The  English  and  French  texts  are  the  official 
versions  of  this  resolution,  but  the  record  should 
be  clear  that  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  cor- 
rectly conveyed  by  the  English  and  French  texts, 
whether  or  not  the  Russian  translation  is  an  exact 
equivalent. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  COMMITTEE'S  UNANIMOUS 
VOTEe 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2039  dated  November  23 

Let  me  at  this  historic  moment  express  to  all 
the  delegates  here  my  thanks  for  the  courtesy 
which  you  have  shown  me  during  the  past  weeks 
when  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  do  the  work  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  atoms-for- 
peace  proposal.  I  appreciate  this  courtesy  very 
much  and  shall  always  remember  it. 

Let  me  also  express  my  admiration  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  matter  has  been  considered  by 
the  members  of  this  committee.  The  high  plane 
on  which  it  has  been  treated  has  been  a  credit  to 
the  governments  whose  representatives  sit  here, 
and  it  has  also  contributed  I  believe  significantly 
to  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  we  all  know,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  is,  in  the  words  of  the  charter, 
"to  serve  as  a  center  for  harmonizing."  Whenever 
we  can  pass  anything  by  unanimous  vote,  we  can 
feel  that  the  United  Nations  has  to  that  extent 
been  successful,  because  it  has  actually  been  a 
center  for  harmonizing. 

Of  course,  in  this  case  we  have  been  unanimous 
about  something  which  is  very  big  and  which  will 
bring  enormous  good  to  mankind. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  had  a  part  in 
this  great  venture  and  to  have  worked  in  partner- 
ship with  you  to  put  it  into  effect.  May  the  deci- 
sions we  have  just  taken  mark  the  start  of  what 
President  Eisenhower  referred  to  as  "a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  many  difficult  problems  that  must 
be  solved  in  both  private  and  public  conversations 
if  the  world  is  to  shake  off  the  inertia  imposed  by 
fear  and  is  to  make  positive  progress  toward 
peace." 


11111111 


9  The  revised  seven-power  draft  was  adopted  without 
change.  The  Soviet  amendments  were  rejected ;  the 
amendments  of  India  and  of  Lebanon  were  not  put  to 
the  vote. 
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Continuing  U.S.  Interest  in 

U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Program 

Statement  by  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly x 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  represent  by  Govern- 
ment at  this  important  conference.  This  annual 
conference  has  become  a  symbol  of  practical  in- 
ternationalism to  many  people  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  an  old  saying:  "Out  of  man's 
need  evolves  a  solution — that  is  the  law  of  the 
universe."  The  United  Nations  technical  assist- 
ance program,  on  a  small  scale,  shows  how  valid 
this  saying  is. 

To  many  millions  throughout  the  world  the 
United  Nations  has  become  real  and  of  personal 
value  because  of  the  work  of  the  4,200  specialists 
who  have  carried  the  expanded  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  program  forward  in  the  last 
4  years.  Many  have  been  freed  from  the  scourge 
of  malaria — the  farmer  has  had  his  labor  made 
doubly  productive  through  the  use  of  hybrid 
corn — children  have  been  restored  to  health 
through  the  use  of  penicillin — these  and  millions 
of  others  like  them  now  know  the  true  meaning  of 
international  cooperation. 

In  pooling  our  knowledge  through  the  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  program,  we  are  not 
only  helping  people  but  we  are  helping  them  to 
help  themselves.  This  is  doubly  rewarding.  Not 
only  are  immediate  problems  solved,  but  the 
groundwork  is  also  laid  for  greater  progress  in 
the  future.  The  program  grows  on  its  own  suc- 
cesses. 

The  idea  of  technical  assistance  has  met  with 
almost  universal  support  from  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  and  in  all  nations.  I  can  best  give  you  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  on  this  program  by 
quoting  from  the  report  of  a  special  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  to  study  the  entire 
field  of  United  States  foreign  policy,  known  as 
the  Randall  Commission  after  its  chairman,  Clar- 
ence B.  Randall  of  Chicago.  The  Commission 
recommended — 

that  within  the  limits  imposed  by  congressional  appro- 
priations, the  need  for  selecting  only  sound  projects,  the 


xMade  at  the  fifth  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Confer- 
ence at  U.N.  Headquarters  on  Nov.  26  (U.S./U.N.  press 
release  2041).  At  the  conference  56  countries  pledged 
the  equivalent  of  about  $12,264,000  to  the  technical  as- 
sistance program. 


availability  of  trained  technicians,  and  good  administra- 
tion, the  technical  cooperation  program  be  pressed  for- 
ward vigorously.  .  .  .  The  Commission  also  recommends 
that  the  United  States  continue  its  support  of  the  United 
Nations    Expanded   Technical    Assistance   Program.  .  .  . 

The  opinion  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  body  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  was  stated  last  July  as  follows : 

The  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Program  is 
now  in  its  fifth  year  of  operations  and  has  proved  a  worth- 
while undertaking.  The  Committee  feels  that  this  program 
deserves  continued  United  States  support.  It  is  more 
economic  for  the  United  States  to  share  the  burden  of 
supplying  know-how  with  other  nations.  Moreover,  the 
United  Nations  program  permits  the  worldwide  recruit- 
ment of  technicians. 

I  mention  these  authoritative  opinions  because 
they  indicate  the  continuing  interest  at  the  highest 
levels  of  my  Government  in  the  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  through  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  present  time  my  delegation  is  not  in  aj 
position  to  make  and  have  recorded  a  pledge  to. 
the  1955  program.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  its  last  session  requested  the  Executive' 
to  refrain  from  making  pledges  to  the  United1 
Nations  teclrnical  assistance  program  until  funds 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  President  has  authorized  the  United 
States  delegation  to  state  that  he  is  prepared  to 
request  from  the  Congress  funds  for  a  United 
States  contribution  to  the  calendar  year  1955  pro- 
gram. He  has  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  program  will  continue 
to  operate  at  least  on  its  present  level  and  that 
in  the  future  it  will  obtain  increasing  support  from 
all  governments.  I  have  been  authorized  to  make 
this  statement  to  indicate  the  President's  continu- 
ing interest  in  this  vital  United  Nations  program. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


BILATERAL 

China 

Mutual  defense  treaty.  Signed  at  Washington  Decembei 
2, 1954.  Enters  into  force  upon  exchange  of  instrument? 
of  ratification. 

Viet-Nam 

Declaration  respecting  the  rights  of  nationals  concerning 
trademark  protection,  with  related  note.  Effected  bj 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  November  3,  1953 
and  October  25,  1954,  with  related  note  of  November  22 
1954.    Entered  into  force  October  25, 1954. 
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McLeod :  refugee  relief  program. 

European  Migration  Committee  :  joint 
statement. 


No. 

Date 

674 

11/29 

675 

11/29 

676 

11/29 

*677 

11/30 

*678 

11/30 

679 

11/30 

*680 

11/30 

681 

12/1 

t682 

12/1 

683 

12/1 

684 

12/1 

685 

12/1 

686 

12/1 

687 

12/2 

688 

12/2 

689 

12/2 

*690 

12/2 

691 

12/2 

t692 

12/2 

*693     12/3 


"694 
"695 


12/4 
12/4 


*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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United  Nations  Condemns  Action  of  Communist  China 
in  Imprisoning  American  Fliers 


On  December  4-  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  proposed  that  the  ninth  General  Assembly  add  to  its  agenda  the 
problem  of  11  American  -fliers,  members  of  the  U .  N.  Command,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Communist  China.  Three  days  later  he 
addressed  a  second  request  to  the  Secretary-General,  asking  that  the  General 
Assembly  consider  four  additional  cases  of  imprisoned  aviators.  Following 
are  the  texts  of  Ambassador  Lodgers  requests,  his  statements  in  the  General 
Committee  and  plenary  session,  and  the  resolution,  sponsored  by  the  16  mem- 
ber governments  whose  forces  had  fought  in  Korea,  which  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  on  December  10. 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
DECEMBER  4 

U.N.  doc.  A/2830 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  the  Unified  Command  of  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea,  proposes  herewith  the 
inclusion  of  the  following  additional  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  ninth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly : 

"Complaint  of  detention  and  imprisonment  of 
United  Nations  military  personnel  in  violation  of 
the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement". 

Pursuant  to  rule  20  of  the  rules  of  procedure,  an 
explanatory  memorandum  is  attached. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  this 
item,  I  request  that  a  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee  be  convened  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Explanatory  Memorandum 

Complaint  of  Detention  and  Imprisonment  of 
United  Nations  Military  Personnel  in  Violation 
of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement 

A  United  States  Air  Force  B-29  type  aircraft, 
on  a  mission  of  the  United  Nations  Command  in 

December  20,   1954 


Korea,  was  attacked  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
Yalu  River  near  the  North  Korean  town  of  Son- 
chon  and  shot  down  on  12  January  1953.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  on 
the  plane  were  captured.  More  than  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  and  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Korean  Armistice  Agreement  providing  for  the 
release  of  all  captured  personnel  desiring  repatria- 
tion, eleven  officers  and  men  from  the  above- 
mentioned  aircraft  were  brought  before  a  Chinese 
Communist  military  tribunal  and  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

This  is  a  clear-cut  violation  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement. 

The  United  States  Government  first  learned  of 
this  action  by  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities 
through  a  broadcast  of  the  Peking  radio  on  24 
November  1954.  Immediately  thereafter,  the 
United  States  Government  sought  to  communicate 
with  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities,  both  di- 
rectly in  Geneva  and  through  the  United  Kingdom 
Government,  to  protest  this  serious  violation  of  the 
Korean  Armistice  Agreement.1  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist authorities  rejected  these  representations. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
are  shocked  and  outraged  by  the  treatment  thus 
accorded  to  its  airmen  who  were  serving  the  cause 
of  peace  under  the  Charter,  and  hold  these  same 
feelings  for  the  men  of  other  nations  who  are  held 
prisoner.    The  Governments  of  other  nations  hav- 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  6,  1954,  p.  856. 
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Text  of  Resolution  1 

U.N.  doc.  A/L.  182  dated  December  7 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  item  proposed  by  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  Unified  Command 
regarding  eleven  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  under  the  United  Nations  Command 
captured  by  Chinese  forces  when  undertaking  a 
mission  on  12  January  1953,  at  the  direction  of  the 
United  Nations  Command, 

Recalling  the  provisions  of  article  III  of  the 
Korean  Armistice  Agreement  regarding  the  repa- 
triation of  prisoners  of  war, 

1.  Declares  that  the  detention  and  imprisonment 
of  the  eleven  American  airmen,  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Command,  referred  to  in  document 
A/2830,  and  the  detention  of  all  other  captured 
personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Command  desiring 
repatriation  is  a  violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement ; 

2.  Condemns,  as  contrary  to  the  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement,  the  trial  and  conviction  of  prisoners  of 
war  illegally  detained  after  25  September  1953 ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  seek  the  release,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement,  of  these 
eleven  United  Nations  Command  personnel,  and  all 
other  captured  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  still  detained ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make,  by 
the  means  most  appropriate  in  his  judgment,  con- 
tinuing and  unremitting  efforts  to  this  end  and  to 
report  progress  to  all  Members  on  or  before  31 
December  1954. 


1  Sponsored  by  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Co- 
lombia, Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States ;  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  Dec.  10  by  a  vote  of  47-5  ( Soviet  bloc ) . 
Afghanistan,  Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  Syria, 
Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia  abstained  from  voting,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  was  absent. 


ing  troops  in  Korea  share  this  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion at  this  violation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 
The  United  States  believes  this  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  authorities  has  created  a  seri- 
ous situation  for  the  United  Nations,  which  called 
for  the  action  in  Korea  to  repel  Communist  aggres- 
sion, and  which  requested  the  United  States  to 
provide  a  Unified  Command  of  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea.  The  United  States  believes  the 
United  Nations  must  now  act  promptly  and  de- 
cisively to  bring  about  the  release  of  these  eleven 
officers  and  men  and  all  other  captured  personnel 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  still  detained. 


STATEMENTS  IN  GENERAL  COMMITTEE, 
DECEMBER  6 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2063 

The  United  States,  in  its  capacity  as  the  Unifiec 
Command  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea 
has  requested  the  inclusion  in  our  agenda  of  ai 
item  entitled  "Complaint  of  detention  and  im 
prisonment  of  United  Nations  military  person 
nel  in  violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agree 
ment."  2 

The  decision  to  bring  this  matter  before  th»t 
Assembly  results  from  exhaustive  consultation: 
with  all  the  other  United  Nations  members  whosi 
forces  fought  in  Korea  and  who  agree  whole 
heartedly  on  the  urgent  need  for  this  step. 

The  facts  underlying  our  complaint  are  given  ii 
the  explanatory  memorandum  distributed  as  docu 
ment  A/2830,  which  is  before  us.  Here  is  th< 
story  stated  very  briefly : 

A  United  States  Air  Force  B-29  type  aircraft 
was  dispatched  on  January  12,  1953,  to  conduct 
leaflet  operations  in  North  Korea.  This  flighi 
was  subject  to  the  standing  orders  of  the  Unitec 
Nations  Command  restricting  all  air  operation^ 
to  the  territory  of  Korea  south  of  the  Yalu  River 
The  aircraft  bore  the  standard  markings  of  tht 
United  States  Air  Force.  All  personnel  aboarc 
were  members  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
They  were  in  uniform  and  they  carried  the  re- 
quired identification  documents,  including  docu 
ments  identifying  them  as  members  of  the  Unitec 
Nations  Command. 

The  last  contact  with  the  aircraft  was  a  spotting 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  radar  at  ap- 
proximately 2310  hours  at  a  point  about  15  miles 
south  of  the  Yalu  River  near  the  North  Korear 
town  of  Sonchon.  The  radar  operator  reported 
that  his  spotting  showed  that  the  B-29  had  beer: 
attacked  by  12  enemy  fighters.  The  aircraft! 
commander  radioed  a  distress  signal.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  aircraft  disappeared  from  thci 
radar  scope,  and  this  was  the  last  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  heard  of  the  plane  at  any  timd 
close  to  the  time  of  its  last  flight. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement,  the  United  Nations  Command  com-j 


2  The  General  Committee  on  Dec.  6  decided,  by  a  vote 
of  10-2    (Czechoslovakia,   U.S.S.R.)-2    (Burma,    Syria) 
to  recommend  that  the  Assembly  include  the  U.S.  itenj 
and  deal  with  it  directly,  without  reference  to  committee 
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ponent  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission 
made  repeated  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain 
an  accounting  of  all  the  unrepatriated  United 
Nations  Command  personnel,  including  the  crew 
of  this  aircraft.  Further  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  by  the  United  States  Government  through 
the  British  representative  in  Peiping.  At  Geneva 
in  June  1954,  the  Chinese  Communists  admitted 
holding  the  surviving  11  members  of  this  crew. 
Then,  on  November  24,  1954,  the  United  States 
Government  learned  from  a  radio  broadcast  of 
the  Peiping  radio  that  these  11  airmen  were 
brought  before  a  Chinese  Communist  military 
tribunal  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment as  common  criminals. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  United  States 
sought  to  communicate  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist authorities  both  directly  in  Geneva  and 
through  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to 
protest  this  most  serious  violation  of  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement.  The  Chinese  Communist 
authorities  rejected  these  representations. 

These  are  the  principal  facts,  Mr.  President, 
and  we  will  add  further  details  in  the  discussion 
of  substance  in  the  debate. 

Let  me  say  this :  The  Korean  Armistice  Agree- 
ment has  imposed  an  obligation  upon  the  parties 
to  release  all  captured  personnel  desiring  repatri- 
ation. The  11  American  airmen,  as  uniformed 
and  documented  personnel  of  a  component  part 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  shot  down  while 
on  a  combat  mission,  were  entitled  to  be  repatri- 
ated. The  detention  of  these  men  more  than  a 
year  after  the  deadline  set  by  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment for  the  release  of  captured  personnel  and  the 
imprisonment  of  these  men  is  a  glaring  violation 
bf  an  essential  provision  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  immemorial  principle  of 
mman  decency  that  a  family  looks  after  its  own 
nembers.  A  nation  must  also  look  after  its  own, 
i  it  is  to  continue  to  be  a  nation.  And  the  United 
Nations  must  show  an  equal  interest  in  these  men 
vho  by  their  personal  efforts  sought  to  repel  an 
iggression  which  the  United  Nations  itself  was 
>pposing.  The  thing  that  sustains  the  man  in 
miform  when  he  is  far  from  home  is  the  thought 
hat  he  is  being  supported  by  those  for  whom  he  is 
ighting.  We  in  the  United  Nations  cannot  let 
hese  men  down.    They  are  United  Nations  men. 


They  were  sent  to  Korea  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  United  Nations. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  believes  that  the  proposed  item  should  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  and  that  the  United  Nations 
should  act  promptly  and  with  determination  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  the  11  airmen  and  all 
other  captured  military  personnel  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  who  are  still  detained. 


It  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  some  reply  to 
the  statement  which  you  have  just  heard. 

The  Soviet  representative  [Jacob  A.  Malik] 
makes  a  charge  of  espionage,  and  the  charge  he 
makes  is  totally  unsupported.  The  only  basis  that 
he  furnishes  for  it  is,  of  all  things,  the  Chinese 
Communist  News  Service,  if  you  please.  There 
is  no  factual  basis  whatever  for  such  an  assertion. 
The  only  thing  on  which  these  men  could  possibly 
spy  would  be  the  prison  walls  in  which  they  have 
been  incarcerated.  Later  on  we  will  show  you  a 
map  which  contains  the  radar  tracing  showing 
exactly  where  that  plane  went  and  where  it 
dropped.  It  is  incontrovertible  scientific  evidence 
of  just  when  that  plane  was  shot  down  and  where. 

The  Soviet  representative  talks  about  confes- 
sions which  have  been  obtained  from  American 
personnel,  and  that,  let  me  say,  is  no  new  story 
here.  Last  year  we  demonstrated  the  way  in 
which  false  confessions  were  extracted  from 
United  Nations  military  personnel  by  what  can 
only  be  described  as  torture — by  subjecting  them 
to  physical  deprivations,  physical  discomfort, 
every  kind  of  hardship  until  the  man  would  crack 
and  then  would  confess  to  whatever  it  was  that 
the  Communist  propaganda  machine  wanted  him 
to  confess  to.3  We  produced  last  year  films  show- 
ing some  of  these  young  Americans  making  these 
confessions  from  the  Communist  film,  and  then 
showing  the  same  man  getting  off  the  boat  in  San 
Francisco  and  saying  he  had  been  coerced  into 
making  those  so-called  confessions.  So,  if  the 
Soviet  representative  wants  to  tell  us  that  we  are 
going  to  be  treated  to  some  more  brain-washing, 
we  are  not  surprised  and  we  expect  it. 

Then  he  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  Chinese  Communist  "volunteers"  and  not  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  that  signed  the 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9, 1953,  p.  641. 
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Korean  Armistice  Agreement.  Well,  of  course, 
Mr.  Chairman,  everyone,  including  the  individual 
who  just  uttered  that  statement,  knows  very  well 
that  the  "volunteers"  were  a  fiction.  And  to  hide 
behind  this  fiction  shows  how  weak  the  case  actu- 
ally is.  When  Chou  En-lai  went  to  Geneva  he 
went  as  the  Chinese  Communist  Foreign  Minister 
and  not  as  a  "volunteer." 

Finally,  we — the  United  States  in  particular — 
are  accused  of  seeking  to  intensify  the  cold  war. 
Well,  many  of  you  in  this  room  read  the  statement 
of  President  Eisenhower  last  week  in  which  he 
counseled  moderation  and  self-control  and  pa- 
tience.4 Most  of  you  in  this  room  know  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  you  know  that,  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  is  closest  of  all  to  his  heart,  it  is  peace 
in  this  world.  And  it  simply  is  not  believable 
that  Dwight  Eisenhower,  whose  instructions  I  am 
carrying  out  here,  would  seek  to  intensify  the  cold 
war.  No  one  here  believes  that  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  Soviet  representative  does  not  either. 


In  connection  with  the  statements  made  by  the 
representatives  of  Burma  and  Syria  [James  Bar- 
rington  and  Rafik  Asha],  let  me  say  that  after  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  the  United 
Nations  Command  component  of  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  demanded  an  accounting  of 
all  unrepatriated  United  Nations  Command  per- 
sonnel, including  the  personnel  of  this  aircraft 
believed  to  be  held  by  the  Communists.  Five  sep- 
arate demands  were  made  between  September  9, 
1953,  and  August  17,  1954,  and  no  information 
concerning  the  members  of  this  crew  was  given  in 
reply.  So  we  feel  therefore  that  that  particular 
remedy  has  been  exhausted. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  course  went  into  the  substance  of 
this  whole  question  and  would  have  been  subject  to 
the  point  of  order — [Interrupted  by  the  Presi- 
dent] . 

Well,  I  had  thought  that  it  would  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  for  me  to  attempt  an 
answer  this  afternoon  to  all  the  points  of  sub- 
stance which  were  made  by  the  delegate  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  will  reply  to  all  the  many  points 
of  substance  which  were  made  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  plenary  meeting. 


4  Ibid,  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  887. 
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But  1  will  simply  make  this  last  statement  at  thi 
time,  which  is  to  point  out  that  the  Soviet  repre 
sentative  in  his  first  statement  said  that  thes 
11  men,  when  they  were  captured,  were  in  uni 
form — which  is  true.  But  this  single  admissioi 
by  the  Soviet  representative  reveals  the  whol 
falsity  of  the  Communist  case,  for  when  did  a  sp; 
ever  go  about  his  task  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  hi 
country  ?  It  is  typical  of  the  contempt  in  whicl 
communism  holds  human  intelligence  to  seek  t< 
make  world  opinion  believe  that  a  man  in  the  ful 
uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  United  States  Ai; 
Force,  complete  with  his  wings  and  decoration 
and  everything  else,  is  going  to  try  to  spy  ii 
China ! 

Mr.  President,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  f  oolisl 
talk  about  espionage.  As  I  said,  I  will  deal  late 
with  the  other  points  which  the  Soviet  representa 
tive  made. 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
DECEMBER  7 

U.N.  doc.  A/2843 

With  further  reference  to  my  communicatio 
of  4  December  1954,  I  have  the  honour  to  requef 
that  you  circulate  this  letter  to  all  Members  c 
the  General  Assembly  in  connexion  with  the  pr( 
posed  agenda  item :  "Complaint  of  detention  an 
imprisonment  of  United  Nations  military  persoi 
nel  in  violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agrei 
ment". 

In  addition  to  those  referred  to  in  my  commun 
cation  of  4  December,  there  are  four  America 
airmen  who  were  captured  while  engaged  c 
missions  of  the  United  Nations  Command  in  tl 
Korean  conflict,  and  whose  detention  is  admittt 
by  the  Chinese  Communists.  This  detention  is  i 
violation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  The  fac 
concerning  their  cases  are  as  follows : 

First  Lt.  Lyle  W.  Cameron,  of  Lincoln,  N 
braska,  was  the  pilot  of  an  F-84  type  aircra^ 
which  departed  from  Taegu  Air  Base,  Korea,  (. 
26  October  1952,  to  participate  in  an  armed  reco 
naissance  mission  between  Kanggye  and  Huich< 
in  North  Korea.  After  reaching  the  target  are, 
and  while  bombing  locomotives,  his  plane  w< 
damaged  and  he  had  to  bail  out.  He  landed  safe 
at  a  point  several  miles  south  of  Kanggye,  ai*. 
reported  by  his  emergency  radio  that  he  was  u- 
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hurt  and  would  hide  along  a  ridge.  The  other 
flight  members  soon  left  the  area  due  to  fuel 
shortage;  upon  returning  later  in  the  day,  they 
found  no  trace  of  Lt.  Cameron.  The  Peking 
radio  on  30  October  1952,  announced  that  Lt. 
Cameron  had  been  captured  after  his  plane  was 
lost  over  China.  In  December  of  1952,  so-called 
news  releases  with  pictures  of  Lt.  Cameron  were 
widely  distributed  by  the  Communists,  who  pub- 
licized his  mission  and  the  shooting  down  of  his 
plane  as  an  example  of  American  aggression 
against  China. 

Captain  Harold  E.  Fischer,  of  Swea  City,  Iowa, 
was  the  leader  of  a  flight  of  F-86  type  aircraft  on 
a  mission,  7  April  1953,  in  North  Korea  along  the 
Yalu  River.  Hostile  fighters  were  encountered 
and  engaged  in  battle.  Following  this  engage- 
ment, Captain  Fischer  radioed  the  other  members 
of  the  flight  to  get  out  of  the  area.  No  further 
contact  was  made  with  Captain  Fischer,  and  the 
Air  Force  failed  to  locate  him  or  his  aircraft. 
Propaganda  broadcasts  from  Peking,  on  10  April 
1953,  reported  that  Captain  Fischer's  aircraft  had 
been  shot  down  and  that  he  was  captured. 

First  Lt.  Roland  W.  Parks,  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, was  a  member  of  a  flight  of  F-86  type 
aircraft  which  departed  from  Suwon  Air  Base, 
Korea,  to  participate  in  a  combat  mission  over 
North  Korea  on  4  September  1952.  During  a 
sweep  in  North  Korea  along  the  Yalu  River,  hos- 
tile fighters  were  encountered  and  engaged  in 
battle  at  an  altitude  of  28,000  feet.  In  the  ensu- 
ing action,  Lt.  Parks  became  separated  from  the 
flight,  and  subsequently  radioed  that  his  gyro  and 
radio  compasses  were  inoperative  and  that  he  did 
not  know  his  position.  Repeated  attempts  to 
direct  him  toward  friendly  territory  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  when  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  low 
on  fuel,  he  was  requested  to  describe  the  terrain 
over  which  he  was  flying.  His  reply  revealed  that 
he  was  apparently  over  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  in 
Manchuria.  Five  minutes  later,  Lt.  Parks  ra- 
dioed that  his  engine  had  failed,  and  that  he  was 
.  bailing  out.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dairen,  Manchuria. 

Lt.  Col.  Edwin  L.  Heller,  of  Wynnewood, 
Pennsylvania,  was  leader  of  a  flight  of  F-86  type 
aircraft  on  a  combat  mission  in  North  Korea  along 
the  Yalu  River  on  23  January  1953.  Hostile 
fighters  were  encountered  and  engaged  in  battle. 
During  the  ensuing  action,  Col.  Heller's  aircraft 


was  damaged  by  hostile  fire  and  when  last  seen 
was  at  an  altitude  of  40,000  feet.  Propaganda 
broadcasts  from  Peking  on  28  January  1953  al- 
leged that  Col.  Heller  had  invaded  Manchuria  and 
was  captured  when  he  bailed  out  of  his  damaged 
plane. 

Chinese  Communist  representatives  at  Geneva 
admitted  earlier  this  year  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists held  these  four  jet  pilots.  Each  of  them 
continues  to  be  detained  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  in  violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice 


Agreement. 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 


DECEMBER  8  PLENARY  STATEMENT  SUPPORT- 
ING GENERAL  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2068    (Excerpts) 

The  General  Assembly  now  has  before  it  the  re- 
port of  the  General  Committee  5  recommending  in- 
clusion in  our  agenda  of  the  proposed  item  entitled 
"Complaint  of  detention  and  imprisonment  of 
United  Nations  military  personnel  in  violation  of 
the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement."  It  was  also  the 
General  Committee's  recommendation  that  this 
item  be  considered  directly  in  plenary,  not  later 
than  today.  The  United  States  urges  the  approval 
of  these  recommendations.6 

The  decision  to  bring  the  present  complaint  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  came  after  thorough  con- 
sideration by  all  of  the  member  states  whose  forces 
fought  in  Korea.  All  16  agreed  on  the  necessity  of 
urgent  steps. 

I  expect  to  set  forth  later  the  known  facts  con- 
cerning military  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  who  were  taken  prisoner  while  engaged 
on  missions  of  the  United  Nations  Command  in  the 
Korean  conflict.  It  is  enough  now  to  state  that  11 
of  these  airmen  have  been  sentenced,  on  trumped- 
up  charges,  by  a  Chinese  Communist  military  tri- 
bunal to  long  prison  terms.  Four  others  are 
admittedly  detained  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
although  they  too  have  long  been  entitled  to  re- 


6  U.  N.  doc.  A/2838. 

6  The  General  Assembly  decided  in  favor  of  including 
the  item  by  a  vote  of  48-5  (Soviet  bloc) -4  (Burma,  India, 
Indonesia,  and  Syria).  The  vote  on  the  General  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  debate  begin  immediately 
and  without  reference  to  committee  was  44-5-8  (Afghan- 
istan, Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Syria,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Yugoslavia). 
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patriation.  Large  numbers  of  other  missing 
United  Nations  military  personnel — Americans 
and  nationals  of  other  countries — have  also  not 
been  repatriated  and  have  not  been  accounted  for 
by  the  Communists. 

On  Monday  [December  6],  in  the  General  Com- 
mittee, we  heard  from  the  Communist  representa- 
tives some  elaborate  legal  or,  more  accurately, 
pseudo-legal  arguments  against  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Nations  to  consider  the  present  item. 
I  wish  to  deal  shortly  with  these  now. 

Pseudo-Legal  Arguments  of  Communists 

First,  there  was  mentioned  the  perennial  argu- 
ment based  on  article  2,  paragraph  7  of  the  char- 
ter, which  provides  that  the  United  Nations  may 
not  intervene  in  matters  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  state.  The  Communist 
governments  have  their  own  dialectic  interpreta- 
tion of  this  provision.  When  it  comes  to  problems 
in  non-Communist  countries,  such  as  the  questions 
before  this  Assembly  relating  to  North  or  South 
Africa,  the  Communist  delegations  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  arguing  that  these  are  matters 
quite  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  when  charges  were  ad- 
vanced that  the  satellite  ex-enemy  countries  had 
violated  their  peace-treaty  obligations,  or  that  a 
democratic  regime  in  Czechoslovakia  was  sub- 
verted with  interference  from  abroad,  there,  of 
course,  the  Soviet  delegation  and  its  friends  tried 
to  raise  the  bar  of  domestic  jurisdiction.  The  case 
before  us  involves  mistreatment  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist authorities  of  American  and  other  United 
Nations  military  personnel  engaged  on  a  United 
Nations  mission,  where  the  mistreatment  was  in 
violation  of  an  international  agreement.  There 
surely  cannot  exist  a  clearer  case  of  international 
controversy  to  which  article  2,  paragraph  7  does 
not  apply. 

Secondly,  it  was  argued  in  the  General  Com- 
mittee that  the  United  Nations  is  not  competent 
to  deal  with  the  present  item  because  the  Armistice 
Agreement  established  special  organs  and  pro- 
vided special  procedures  for  supervision  of  the 
armistice  and  for  dealing  with  complaints  of  viola- 
tions of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armistice  Agreement  estab- 
lished three  principal  bodies.    In  the  first  place,  it 


set  up  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commi 
sion,  which  has  completed  its  tasks,  has  been  di 
solved,  and  is  not  available  as  a  forum. 

Second,  there  is  the  Neutral  Nations  Superv 
sory  Commission.  This  Commission  is  compose 
of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Poland,  and  CzechosL 
vakia.  According  to  paragraph  41  of  the  Armi 
tice  Agreement,  it  was  to  conduct  inspections  ar 
maintain  supervision  of  provisions  of  the  Armi 
tice  Agreement  relating  to  the  introduction  in 
Korea  of  reinforcements  in  troops  and  arm 
ments.  The  Commission  was  given  no  function  < 
interpreting  the  agreement.  Although  it  w. 
given  certain  powers  of  investigation,  its  compos 
tion  with  the  built-in  veto  has  made  it  a  total 
ineffective  body  for  any  supervision  or  investig 
tion  in  Communist-held  territory.  Everybocj 
knows  what  the  veto  means  in  the  hands  of  tlj 
Communists.  To  bring  our  present  complaint  b 
fore  that  Commission  would  be  an  exercise 
patent  futility. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Military  Armistice  CorJ 
mission,  which  in  paragraph  24  was  given  ge. 
erally  the  duty  to  supervise  the  implementatia 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  to  settle  throu|i 
negotiations  any  violation.  Mr.  President,  let  d 
give  now  an  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  tli 
United  Nations  Command  component  in  the  Mi  ■ 
tary  Armistice  Commission  to  follow  this  pr> 
cedure  and  to  induce  the  Chinese  and  Nori 
Korean  Communist  component  to  account  for  d 
United  Nations  military  personnel  still  not  it 
patriated  or  released,  including  the  11  America 
airmen  from  the  B-29  and  the  4  jet  pilots. 

Efforts  Made  in  Military  Armistice  Commission 

From  Communist  radio  broadcasts,  from  letter 
received  from  Communist  prison  camps,  from  i- 
ports  by  returned  prisoners,  the  United  Nation 
Command  painstakingly  built  up  a  list  of  3,44 
names.  These  were  men  who  we  had  reason  to  9 
lieve  had  at  one  time  been  in  Communist  hanj 
but  for  whom  the  Communists  had  never  givt 
an  accounting.  They  were  from  all  nations  pa- 
ticipating  in  the  United  Nations  Command,  (i 
September  5  advance  notice  was  given  to  the  Coi- 
munist  component  in  the  Military  Armistice  Coj- 
mission  and  on  September  9,  1953,  the  list  w? 
presented  in  the  Commission  with  a  request  f' 
an  accounting  for  each  person  listed.     The  nams 
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of  the  11  airmen  and  the  4  jet  pilots  were  on  that 
list. 

This  was  the  Communist  answer:  "All  those 
prisoners  of  war  in  our  custody  who  insisted  on 
repatriation  were  repatriated  by  September  6  and 
all  those  prisoners  of  war  in  our  custody  who  re- 
quested not  to  be  directly  repatriated  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement,  be  turned  over  to  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission  for  custody."  On  Octo- 
ber 3  the  Communists  added — without  providing 
names — that  519  of  those  we  had  listed  had  al- 
ready been  repatriated  and  380  had  previously 
been  reported  as  released  at  the  front,  escaped,  or 
dead.  But  the  men  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand about  whom  we  complain  were  neither  re- 
patriated nor  turned  over  to  the  Repatriation 
Commission.  The  Communists  in  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  acted  as  if  they  did  not 
exist. 

As  new  information  trickled  in,  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  modified  the  list  on  November  2, 
1953,  and  February  19,  1954 — adding  some  names 
and  deleting  others.  The  list  stood  at  3,405  names 
on  May  13,  1954,  when  a  renewed  request  was 
made  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  for 
an  accounting.  Remember,  again,  that  the  names 
of  the  11  airmen  and  the  4  jet  pilots  were  on  the 
list, 

This  was  the  Communist  answer :  "Prisoners  of 
war  of  your  side  once  held  by  our  side  were  al- 
ready completely  repatriated  in  accordance  with 
the  Armistice  Agreement."  And  the  Communist 
spokesman,  General  Lee  Sang  Cho,  did  not  accept 
the  lists  submitted  to  him,  although  a  member  of 
his  staff  picked  them  up  from  the  conference 
table. 

The  same  performance  was  repeated  on  May  22. 
Again  there  was  the  flat  denial :  "As  early  as  .  .  . 
September  21,  1953,  our  side  had  concretely  re- 
jected this  whole  roster  of  your  side  as  being 
crudely  manufactured." 

Finally,  on  August  17,  1954,  a  revised  list  of 
2,840  names  was  presented  to  the  Communist  com- 
ponent of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission.7 
This  list  took  into  account  the  latest  information 
available  to  the  United  Nations  Command.  The 
United  Nations  Command  representative  ex- 
plicitly requested  a  name-by-name  accounting  of 
what  had  happened  to  each  listed  prisoner.    Re- 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  13, 1954,  p.  379. 


member,  once  again,  that  the  names  of  the  11  air- 
men and  the  4  jet  pilots  were  on  the  list. 

This  was  the  Communist  answer:  "As  to  such 
an  openly  fabricated  roster  which  your  side  sub- 
mitted today  in  an  attempt  to  slander  our  side,  our 
side  categorically  rejects  it.  .  .  .  There  are  no 
captured  personnel  of  your  side  for  whom  our  side 
has  to  give  additional  accounting."  When  re- 
minded that  at  Geneva  a  few  weeks  earlier  the 
Chinese  Communists  had  admitted  holding  these 
airmen,  the  Communist  representative  brushed  the 
question  aside,  saying :  "The  matter  of  these  mili- 
tary personnel  of  your  side  allegedly  retained  by 
the  authorities  outside  Korea,  as  a  result  of  your 
personnel's  activities,  is  beyond  the  authorities 
(sic)  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission.  Our 
side  considers  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  take  up 
this  irrelevant  matter  for  discussion  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission." 

This  time,  the  Communists  left  the  lists  lying  on 
the  table  when  they  left. 

This  last  chapter  in  the  long  efforts  is  revealing. 
The  Soviet  representative,  as  a  rule,  purports  to 
speak  with  considerable  authority  when  it  comes 
to  voicing  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  of  the  North  Koreans. 
There  is,  however,  the  interesting  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  advice  he  has  given  to  us  in  the  General 
Committee  last  Monday  and  the  position  on  this 
matter  taken  by  the  Communist  representatives 
in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission.  The 
Soviet  and  Czech  delegates  have  claimed  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  competent  to  deal  with  this 
problem  because  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Armistice  Agreement.  The 
Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  spokesmen 
claimed  that  the  Military  Armistice  Commission 
was  not  competent  to  deal  with  the  airmen 
detained  outside  Korea. 

Every  Remedy  Exhausted 

There  is,  Mr.  President,  no  doubt  that  the 
United  Nations  Command  has  exhausted  every 
remedy  which  it  was  able  fruitfully  to  pursue 
under  the  armistice.  In  the  light  of  the  sorry 
record  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission,  it 
should  be  understandable  why,  faced  with  the 
emergency  created  by  the  sentencing  of  our  air- 
men, the  United  States  has  decided,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  15  nations  with  troops  in 
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Korea,  to  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  rather 
than  the  Military  Armistice  Commission. 

Another  pseudo-legal  argument  made  in  the 
General  Committee  by  the  Czechoslovakian  rep- 
resentative is  based  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War.  The  Czech  representative 
[Jiri  Nosek]  argued,  and  I  quote  from  a  recorded 
transcription : 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  if  prisoners  of  war  were  actually  involved — and  I 
would  like  to  say  if  prisoners  of  war  were  actually  in- 
volved— the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
detention  and  on  the  completion  of  punishment  would 
apply. 

This  argument  is  transparently  false  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ar- 
mistice Agreement  provided  for  the  repatriation 
of  all  prisoners  of  war  desiring  repatriation.  A 
special  agreement  prevails  over  a  general  con- 
vention. The  Armistice  Agreement,  which  is  a 
special  agreement,  is  controlling  here  and  clearly 
prevails  over  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  if 
it  were  applicable.  The  Communists  themselves, 
in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission,  not  only 
acknowledged  but  urged  this  result  in  regard  to 
the  repatriation  of  captured  personnel.  It  was 
agreed  in  the  Commission  to  return  all  prisoners 
of  war — including  those  who  were  alleged  to  have 
committed  crimes  before  or  after  their  capture. 
This  is  what  they  said  at  the  16th  meeting  of  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  on  August  31, 
1953: 

Our  side  has  repeatedly  stated  that  our  side  will  repa- 
triate, before  the  conclusion  of  the  repatriation  operation, 
all  captured  personnel  of  your  side  who  insist  upon  repa- 
triation, including  those  prisoners  of  war  who  committed 
crimes  before  or  after  their  capture. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  Communist  delegates 
seeking  to  invoke  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949. 
At  the  outset  of  the  conflict  in  Korea,  the  United 
Nations  Command  announced  that  it  would  be 
governed  by  the  humanitarian  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  and  it  observed  them  scrupu- 
lously. A  statement  of  undertaking  to  comply 
was  elicited  from  the  Communist  side.  But  the 
Communists'  gross  repudiation  of  their  promise 
was  made  known  to  the  world  by  their  obstinate 
refusal  to  permit  the  Red  Cross  representatives  to 
visit  the  prisoner-of-war  camps — as  we  did — and 
their  refusal  to  provide  the  International  Com- 


mittee of  the  Red  Cross  with  lists  of  prisoners 
captured  by  them — as  we  did.  Even  more  terri- 
ble evidence  is  provided  by  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated upon  United  Nations  personnel  who  were 
captured. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable, 
argument  of  a  legal  nature  was  advanced  in  the 
General  Committee.  It  was  an  argument  pertain- 
ing not  so  much  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations  as  to  the  substance  of  our  complaint. 
This  argument  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Armistice 
Agreement  binds  the  commander  of  the  so-called 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  but  does  not  bind  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  in  Peiping.  This 
argument  is  used  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  cannot  be 
charged  with  the  violation  of  an  agreement  to 
which  it  is  not  a  party. 

Mr.  President,  this  modern  myth  about  volun- 
teers has  been  exploded  so  frequently  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  this  body  for  another 
reference  to  be  made  to  it  at  this  late  date.  More 
than  800,000  Chinese  soldiers  participated  in  the 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  They  came  to 
Korea  not  with  crude,  homemade  weapons  but 
with  modern  arms  of  all  types.  The  commander 
of  these  so-called  "volunteers"  was  at  the  same 
time  the  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Army  and  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  People's  Revolutionary  Military  Council,  the 
highest  military  organ  of  the  Peiping  regime. 

In  February  1951,  the  General  Assembly  found 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  regime — not  the 
"volunteers" — had  engaged  in  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea. Article  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  pro- 
vided that  the  military  commanders  of  both  sides 
should  recommend  to  their  governments  that  they 
hold  a  political  conference  "of  a  higher  level  of 
both  sides."  What  was  the  "higher  level"  ?  Who 
presumed  to  speak  for  the  Chinese  People's  Vol- 
unteers in  Geneva  ?  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  himself,  the 
Prime  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime. 

Incidentally,  by  1953  even  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  had 
tired  of  the  pretense  about  the  "volunteers."  I 
refer  jou  to  his  cablegram  of  September  13,  1953, 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  was  circulated  as  document  A/2469.  All 
through  that  cablegram  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  refers  to 
the  "two  belligerent  sides,"  clearly  including  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  on  one  of  the  two 
sides.    There  was  no  mention  of  "volunteers." 
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Armistice  Agreement  Binding 

The  Communist  delegates  who  have  sought  to 
construct  a  legal  argument  that  the  Peiping  re- 
gime is  not  bound  by  the  Armistice  Agreement 
cannot  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  familiar  rule  of 
international  law  that  a  general  armistice  agree- 
ment may  be  concluded  only  on  the  authority  of  a 
government.  If  such  an  armistice  is  concluded  in 
this  manner,  it  binds  the  government  which  gave 
the  authorization  to  the  military  commander  sign- 
ing the  agreement. 

The  entire  legal  argumentation  advanced  on 
Monday  by  the  Czech  and  Soviet  representatives 
is  nothing  but  a  fraudulent  quibble.  This  is  how 
the  argument  goes :  (1)  The  United  States  should 
have  raised  its  complaint  of  the  detention  of  the 
airmen  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission; 
(2)  the  Armistice  Commission  (according  to  the 
Chinese  and  Korean  Communists  in  that  Commis- 
sion) is  not  competent  to  deal  with  the  question 
because  the  airmen  are  held  outside  Korea;  (3) 
the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  are  bound  by  the 
armistice,  but  they  do  not  detain  the  airmen,  so 
they  could  not  violate  the  armistice;  (4)  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Peiping  admits  holding  our  air- 
men, but  it  is  not  bound  by  the  armistice  and 
therefore  could  not  have  violated  it  by  detaining 
these  men;  (5)  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention allow  this  regime  to  detain,  try,  and  sen- 
tence prisoners  of  war  for  alleged  offenses,  al- 
though the  Communist  component  in  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  stipulated  that  under  the 
armistice  even  prisoners  who  had  committed 
crimes  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  repatria- 
tion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  the  barrenness  of  the 
arguments  against  inscribing  the  item  before  us  is 
quite  apparent,  and  I  urge  the  Assembly  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  inscription  so  that  we  may 
begin  this  very  important  debate  on  the  merits. 


DECEMBER  8  PLENARY  STATEMENT 
ON  U.  S.  COMPLAINT 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2069   (Excerpts) 

The  16  nations  whose  troops  fought  to  uphold 
the  United  Nations  Charter  in  Korea  have  de- 
cided to  ask  the  Assembly  to  consider  urgently  the 
plight  of  the  United  Nations  military  personnel 


detained  and  imprisoned  contrary  to  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement.  The  United  States  in  the 
exercise  of  its  special  responsibility  as  the  Unified 
Command  of  all  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea 
has  made  the  formal  proposal  instituting  the 
present  proceeding. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Peiping  radio  announced 
the  sentencing  and  imprisonment  of  11  American 
airmen  who  had  fought  in  Korea.  They  could 
have  been  men  of  any  of  the  many  nations  whose 
fliers  fought  in  the  skies  over  Korea  on  United 
Nations  missions.  They  happened  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  have  the  grave  responsibility  to  try 
to  convey  to  you  the  depth  of  the  emotion  and 
anguish  with  which  the  American  people  received 
the  news  of  the  Peiping  so-called  trial. 

Any  self-respecting  government,  Mr.  President, 
has  the  elementary  and  historic  duty  to  protect 
its  men  whom  it  sends  to  war. 

In  bygone  days  each  government  was  the  sole 
judge  of  the  means  for  such  protection  and  of  the 
use  of  power  to  that  end. 

The  United  States  has  come  before  the  United 
Nations  because  the  United  Nations  was  set  up  as 
a  collective  instrument  for  justice  and  because  the 
United  Nations  has  a  very  special  responsibility 
for  the  men  who  went  to  fight  in  Korea  in  response 
to  a  call  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  story  of  the  11  airmen  is  a  chapter  in  the 
long  book  about  men  who  fought  in  Korea  and 
fell  into  Communist  hands. 

The  Communist  military  authorities  in  Korea 
failed  to  provide  information  and  to  account  for 
large  numbers  of  United  Nations  military  person- 
nel who  were  missing  in  action  and  we  had  reason 
to  believe  had  been  captured. 

When  finally  the  Armistice  Agreement  was 
signed,  the  Communists  undertook  to  return  all 
United  Nations  personnel  desiring  repatriation. 
The  United  Nations  Command  component  of  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  demanded  an  ac- 
counting of  all  unrepatriated  United  Nations  Com- 
mand personnel  who  were  believed  held  by  the 
Communists.  Five  separate  demands  were  made 
between  September  9,  1953,  and  August  17,  1954, 
and  these  demands  included  the  11  airmen.  No 
satisfactory  information  was  obtained  in  reply. 
A  further  request  for  information  concerning  these 
personnel  was  made  through  the  United  Kingdom 
representative  at  Peiping  in  May  1954.  No  answer 
was  received  to  this  inquiry. 
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Negotiations  at  Geneva 

Then  came  the  Geneva  Conference.  At  Geneva 
on  June  10,  1954,  United  States  Ambassador  U. 
Alexis  Johnson  submitted  to  Wang  P'ing-nan, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Chinese  Communist  dele- 
gation to  the  Geneva  Conference,  lists  of  various 
categories  of  civilian  and  military  personnel  who, 
according  to  our  best  belief,  had  been  prisoners 
of  war  in  Communist  custody.  Ambassador  John- 
son stressed  that  these  lists  were  based  on  our  best 
information,  and  he  requested  that  all  persons 
named  on  the  lists  be  released  or  accounted  for. 
These  lists  included  the  names  of  the  11  B-29  crew 
members  and  the  4  Air  Force  jet  pilots.  Finally, 
at  a  meeting  on  June  15,  the  Chinese  Communist 
representative  admitted  that  there  were  United 
States  military  personnel  imprisoned  in  Commu- 
nist China  for  "violation  of  Chinese  territorial 
air."  On  June  21,  he  acknowledged  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  had  imprisoned  15  United 
States  Air  Force  personnel,  namely,  the  11  sur- 
viving American  crew  members  of  the  B-29  shot 
down  on  January  12,  1953,  and  4  Air  Force  jet 
pilots.  Wang  stated  that  the  remaining  3  members 
of  the  14-man  B-29  crew  had  died  from  injuries 
received  in  parachuting  from  the  plane  when  it  was 
shot  down. 

After  these  meetings  in  Geneva  5  months  went 
by,  and  no  further  information  was  elicited  from 
the  Chinese  Communists.  They  made  no  move  to 
release  any  of  the  captured  personnel  admitted  or 
believed  to  be  detained  by  them. 

In  addition  to  the  15  United  States  airmen  whom 
the  Chinese  Communists  admitted  holding  on  June 
21, 1954,  there  remain  470  Americans  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  who  are  believed  to  have  been 
captured  by  the  Communists  and  who  have  in  no 
way  been  accounted  for.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of 
the  numbers  of  United  Nations  military  personnel 
from  other  countries,  and  of  Republic  of  Korea 
military  personnel,  who  have  not  been  accounted 
for  by  the  Communists. 

We  had  hoped,  through  painstaking  and  per- 
sistent negotiation,  to  secure  information  on  all  of 
the  missing  men,  and  to  bring  about  the  release  of 
all  captured  personnel  still  detained.  In  Pan- 
munjom,  in  Peiping,  and  in  Geneva  these  efforts 
brought  no  concrete  response. 

Then,  on  November  24,  1954,  the  Peiping  radio 
announced  suddenly  that  a  Chinese  Communist 
military  tribunal  had  imposed  long  prison  sen- 


tences on  11  of  the  American  fliers  still  held  ir 
China.  The  United  States  Government  immedi- 
ately made  representations  to  the  Chinese  Com 
munist  authorities,  through  the  United  Kingdon 
Government  and  directly  in  Geneva.  The  repre 
sentations  were  summarily  rejected. 

Story  of  the  B-29 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  plane  manned  by  the  1] 
members  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  im 
prisoned  on  the  order  of  a  Chinese  Communis 
military  tribunal.  The  plane  was  a  B-29  type  air 
craft  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Ki 
Arnold,  who  was  Commander  of  the  581st  Air  Re| 
supply  and  Communications  Wing.  The  crew  al| 
belonged  to  this  wing,  which  was  a  componenj 
element  of  the  13th  Air  Force  with  headquarter 
at  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  Philippine  Islands.  Th 
wing  was  engaged  in  operational  flights  supporter 
by  the  91st  Strategic  Reconnaissance  Squadron  o| 
Yokota  Air  Base,  Japan,  under  the  command  oj 
the  Far  East  Air  Forces,  all  of  which  were  com! 
ponents  of  the  United  Nations  Command. 

On  January  12, 1953,  this  B-29  type  aircraft  wa 
dispatched  at  1720  hours,  local  time,  from  Yokot: 
Air  Base,  Japan,  to  conduct  leaflet  operations  i]| 
North  Korea.  The  aircraft  was  operating  as  ;| 
part  of  and  directly  in  support  of  United  Nation 
Command  combat  operations.  Assigned  target 
for  the  dropping  of  the  leaflets  were  the  Nortl 
Korean  cities  of  Pakchon,  Pukchin,  Kusong,  Son: 
chon,  Charyongwan,  and  Cholsan.  This  type  o| 
mission  is  a  standard  operation  practiced  general! 
in  modern  warfare.  It  was  used  extensively  i:i 
Korea. 

The  flight  on  January  12,  1953,  was  subject  t> 
the  standing  orders  of  the  United  Nations  Com 
mand  restricting  all  air  operations  to  the  territor; 
of  Korea  south  of  the  Yalu  River.  The  plane  bor 
the  standard  markings  of  the  United  States  Ai 
Force.  All  personnel  aboard  were  members  of  th 
United  States  Air  Force,  were  in  uniform,  an 
carried  the  required  identification  documents,  iv. 
eluding  documents  identifying  them  as  member 
of  the  United  Nations  Command.  The  plane  wa 
scheduled  to  return  to  Yokota  Air  Base  at  013 
hours,  local  time,  on  January  13. 

The  last  contact  with  the  aircraft  during  its  mis 
sion  was  a  spotting  by  United  Nations  Comman 
radar  at  approximately  2310  hours  at  a  poir 
about  15  miles  south  of  the  Yalu  River  near  th 
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North  Korean  town  of  Sonchon.  The  radar  oper- 
ators reported  spotting  the  B-29  attacked  by  12 
enemy  fighters.  The  aircraft  commander  radioed 
the  code  word  "May  Day*'  at  2316  hours.  This  is 
an  international  distress  signal,  indicating  in  this 
case  that  the  aircraft  was  damaged  beyond  control 
and  was  being  abandoned.  The  aircraft  disap- 
peared from  the  radar  scope  shortly  thereafter. 
A  map  has  been  prepared  showing  the  flight  plan 
of  this  aircraft  and  the  place  where  it  was  last 
sighted  on  radar.  I  am  having  this  map  made 
available  to  all  delegations. 

No  further  reports  or  indications  of  the  fate  of 
this  aircraft  were  obtained  at  the  time  by  the 
United  Nations  Command,  and  its  crew  was  there- 
after listed  as  missing  in  action. 

Between  the  date  when  the  plane  was  shot  down 
and  June  1954,  the  only  bit  of  information  gleaned 
concerning  the  fate  of  these  men  was  an  item  on 
the  Peiping  radio,  January  21,  1953,  announcing 
the  capture  of  three  of  the  crew  members :  Colonel 
Arnold,  Major  Baumer,  and  Captain  Vaadi. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  names  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  crew  into  the  record.  As  I  have 
said,  Col.  John  K.  Arnold,  now  41  years  old,  was 
Commander  of  the  581st  Air  Resupply  and  Com- 
munications Wing.  His  wife  lives  in  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Maj.  William  H.  Baumer,  32  years  old,  was  the 
instructor  pilot.  His  mother  lives  in  Lewisburg, 
Pa. 

Capt.  Elmer  F.  Llewellyn,  29  years  old,  was  nav- 
igator of  the  aircraft.  His  wife  lives  in  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Capt.  Eugene  J.  Vaadi,  33  years  old,  was  air- 
craft commander.  His  wife  lives  in  Clayton, 
N.  Y. 

1st  Lt.  John  W.  Buck,  35  years  old,  was  aircraft 
observer.     His  parents  live  in  Armathwaite,  Tenn. 

1st  Lt.  Wallace  L.  Brown,  28  years  old,  was  the 
pilot.     His  wife  lives  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

T.  Sgt.  Howard  W.  Brown,  32  years  old,  was 
flight  engineer.  His  parents  live  in  St.  Paul, 
fMinn. 

Airman  lc  Steve  E.  Kiba,  22  years  old,  was  radio 
operator  on  the  plane.  His  parents  live  in  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Airman  2c  Harry  M.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  22  years  old, 
was  a  scanner  on  the  aircraft.  His  wife  lives  in 
Worthington,  Minn. 

Airman  2c  Daniel  C.  Schmidt,  also  22  years 


old,  was  central  fire-control  gunner  on  the  plane. 
His  wife  is  now  in  Redding,  Calif. 

Airman  2c  John  W.  Thompson,  III,  23  years 
old,  was  also  a  scanner.  His  parents  live  in 
Orange,  Va. 

These  men,  after  capture  on  a  mission  of  the 
United  Nations  to  restore  peace  in  Korea,  have 
been  sentenced  by  a  Chinese  Communist  military 
tribunal  to  prison  terms  ranging  from  4  to  10 
years. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  representative,  Wang 
P'ing-nan,  acknowledged  at  Geneva  last  June  that 
his  regime  held  4  other  United  States  Air  Force 
personnel  besides  the  11  just  named.  I  want  to 
give  the  Assembly  the  facts  in  these  cases  as  well. 

[See  Ambassador  Lodge's  letter  of  December  7.] 

Mr.  President,  these  15  Americans  have  now 
been  held  in  captivity  for  many  long  months, 
some  of  them  for  more  than  2  years.  Most  of 
their  fellow  soldiers  returned  from  Korea  with 
their  units.  The  families  of  these  15  are  still  wait- 
ing. We  here  have  a  grave  responsibility  to  these 
men,  to  their  families,  to  their  fellow  citizens  in 
Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  Montana,  New  York, 
Tennessee,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Nebraska, 
and  Iowa  and  in  all  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  detention  of  any 
prisoners  of  war  desiring  repatriation  is  a  clear- 
cut  violation  of  the  armistice  in  Korea  concluded 
on  July  27,  1953.  The  imprisonment  of  11  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Air  Force  after  a  so- 
called  trial  before  a  Chinese  Communist  military 
tribunal  is  a  severe  aggravation  of  this  breach  of 
a  solemnly  undertaken  international  agreement. 

Let  me  review  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Korean  Armistice.  These  are  contained  in  article 
III  of  the  main  agreement  and  in  the  annex  con- 
taining the  Terms  of  Reference  for  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission.  Paragraphs 
51  and  54,  in  article  III,  contain  provisions  now 
pertinent  that  read : 

51.  The  release  and  repatriation  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  held  in  the  custody  of  each  side  at  the  time  this 
armistice  agreement  becomes  effective  shall  be  effected 
in  conformity  with  the  following  provisions  agreed  upon 
by  both  sides  prior  to  the  signing  of  this  armistice  agree- 
ment. 

(a)  Within  sixty  (60)  days  after  this  armistice  agree- 
ment becomes  effective  each  side  shall,  without  offering 
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any  hindrance,  directly  repatriate  and  hand  over  in  groups 
all  those  prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody  who  insist  on 
repatriation  to  the  side  to  which  they  belonged  at  the 
time  of  capture.  Repatriation  shall  be  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  the  related  provisions  of  this  article. 
In  order  to  expedite  the  repatriation  process  of  such  per- 
sonnel, each  side  shall,  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
stice agreement,  exchange  the  total  numbers,  by  nationali- 
ties, of  personnel  to  be  directly  repatriated.  Each  group 
of  prisoners  of  war  delivered  to  the  other  side  shall  be 
accompanied  by  rosters,  prepared  by  nationality,  to  in- 
clude name,  rank  (if  any)  and  internment  or  military 
serial  number. 

(b)  Each  side  shall  release  all  those  remaining  prison- 
ers of  war,  who  are  not  directly  repatriated,  from  its 
military  control  and  from  its  custody  and  hand  them 
over  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  for 
disposition  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the  annex 
hereto:  "Terms  of  Reference  for  Neutral  Nations  Re- 
patriation Commission." 


54.  The  repatriation  of  all  of  the  prisoners  of  war  re- 
quired by  sub-paragraph  51  (a)  hereof  shall  be  completed 
within  a  time  limit  of  sixty  (60)  days  after  this  armistice 
agreement  becomes  effective.  Within  this  time  limit  each 
side  undertakes  to  complete  the  repatriation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 

It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Communist 
authorities  under  the  Armistice  Agreement  to 
deliver  all  prisoners  of  war  either  to  the  United 
Nations  Command  or  to  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission. 

The  four  jet  pilots  I  have  named  earlier  were 
neither  repatriated  nor  turned  over  to  the  Re- 
patriation Commission.  They  continue  to  be  held 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities. 

The  11  surviving  members  of  the  B-29  shot 
down  on  January  12,  1953,  have  not  only  been 
detained  by  the  Chinese  Communists  but,  accord- 
ing to  a  Peiping  radio  announcement,  have  been 
sentenced  to  prison  for  long  terms  by  a  Chinese 
Communist  military  tribunal  for  offenses  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  prior  to  their  capture. 

In  addition  to  these  15  American  airmen,  there 
are  substantial  numbers  of  United  Nations  Com- 
mand military  personnel  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  who  have  not  been  repatriated 
or  otherwise  accounted  for  by  the  Communists  in 
accordance  with  their  international  obligations. 

These  serious  violations  of  the  Korean  Armi- 
stice Agreement  are,  unfortunately,  not  isolated 
instances  occurring  against  a  background  of  gen- 
eral Communist  compliance  with  the  armistice 
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terms.  The  fact  is  that  these  violations  are  paral 
leled  by  serious  Communist  breaches  of  the  arm! 
stice  in  a  number  of  areas  besides  that  of  the  treat 
ment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Chinese  Communist  radio  broadcasts  hav< 
made  much  of  the  assertion  that  the  crew  of  th< 
B-29  came  down  in  Chinese  territory  rather  thar 
in  Korea.  The  most  reliable  information  avail 
able  to  the  United  Nations  Command  indicatec 
that  Colonel  Arnold's  B-29  aircraft  was  attackec 
and  abandoned  by  its  crew  over  Korean  territory 
This  is  what  the  radar  sightings  show. 

However,  the  place  where  the  plane  or  cre^ 
members  came  down  is  irrelevant.  The  repatria 
tion  provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  mala 
no  distinction  on  the  basis  of  the  place  of  capture 
Those  provisions  cover  all  prisoners  of  war,  re 
gardless  of  the  precise  locality  where  they  maj 
happen  to  have  been  captured. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  these  15  indi 
viduals,  when  captured,  were  members  of  th< 
United  Nations  Command  engaged  in  a  missioi 
of  that  Command.    That  is  all  that  matters. 

Trumped-up  Espionage  Charge 

The  Chinese  Communist  allegations  of  espio 
nage  made  against  the  B-29  crew  are,  of  course 
false.  The  crew  and  the  aircraft  were  on  a  regula 
leaflet  mission  of  the  United  Nations  Comman* 
in  support  of  the  general  United  Nations  militar 
operations  being  carried  on  in  Korea  under  th 
United  Nations.  The  crew  were  in  uniform  an< 
carried  all  the  appropriate  documents  of  identity 

These  considerations  apart,  the  Chinese  Com 
munist  position  will  not  hold  water.  Even  if  th 
trumped-up  charges  against  our  airmen  wer 
true  (which  they  are  not),  even  if  our  men  wer 
guilty  of  crimes  (which  they  are  not),  they  woul 
still  be  covered  by  the  Armistice  Agreement  pre 
vision  calling  for  the  release  of  prisoners  of  wa: 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  the  Commi 
nists  themselves  in  the  16th  meeting  of  the  Mil 
tary  Armistice  Commission  held  at  Panmunjoi 
on  August  31,  1953.  In  that  meeting  the  repr< 
sentative  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  Ch 
nese  People's  Volunteers  said : 

Our  side  has  repeatedly  stated  that  our  side  will  r 
patriate  before  the  conclusion  of  the  repatriation  oper 
tion  all  captured  personnel  of  your  side  who  insist  up< 
repatriation,  including  those  prisoners  of  war  who  ba' 
committed  crimes  before  or  after  their  capture. 
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The  United  Nations  Command  representative 
answered : 

We  will  repatriate  all  prisoners  of  war  exactly  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement 
and  according  to  the  present  schedule.  .  .  . 

This  construction  placed  upon  the  Armistice 
Agreement  by  the  two  sides  so  soon  after  the  agree- 
ment was  concluded  establishes  beyond  doubt  the 
import  of  the  obligation  undertaken  by  the  parties. 

In  full  compliance  with  this  interpretation  of 
its  obligation,  the  United  Nations  Command  has 
repatriated  418  captured  Communist  personnel 
accused  of  war  crimes  (314  Korean  and  104  Chi- 
nese) together  with  36  material  witnesses ;  and  in 
addition  166  accused  of  postcapture  offenses  (165 
Koreans  and  1  Chinese)  together  with  118  mate- 
rial witnesses.  The  charges  in  these  cases  com- 
prised all  kinds  of  offenses,  including  murder. 
All  these  men  desired  repatriation  and  were  in 
fact  repatriated  by  September  9,  1953.  This  is 
how  the  United  Nations  side  complied  with  its 
obligation. 

The  Assembly  should  now  be  the  judge  of  the 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  with 
their  undertaking.  By  their  own  interpretation 
the  Communists  considered  that  the  Armistice 
Agreement  imposed  an  obligation  to  treat  as 
prisoners  of  war  eligible  for  repatriation  all  cap- 
tured personnel  regardless  of  alleged  crimes  com- 
mitted either  before  or  after  capture.  The  Chi- 
nese Communist  authorities,  in  continuing  to  de- 
tain some  United  Nations  military  personnel  and 
in  sentencing  11  of  them  for  alleged  crimes,  have 
breached  the  armistice  and  ignored  their  contem- 
porary understanding  of  it. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  trumped-up  charge  of 
espionage :  The  Soviet  representative  on  Monday 
offered,  as  a  sample  of  the  evidence  of  espionage, 
Colonel  Arnold's  alleged  statement  that  his  plane 
was  disarmed  and  had  only  two  guns  in  the  tail. 
The  fact  is  that  Colonel  Arnold's  aircraft  was  a 
routine  line  B-29  modified  for  night  operations. 
The  modifications  include  painting  the  aircraft 
black,  flame  suppressors  on  the  engines,  removal 
of  some  of  its  armament,  and  flash  dampeners  on 
the  remaining  guns.  In  night  operations,  at- 
tacks can  only  be  carried  out  from  the  rear,  using 
radar  sights,  hence  the  complete  armament  is 
neither  necessary  nor  useful. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  sample  of  the  evidence 


on  which  the  men  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  in 
prison. 

Let  me  also  recall  in  this  connection  that  the 
Soviet  representative  made  the  specific  statement 
last  Monday  that  the  11  men  we  are  talking  about 
were  in  military  uniform. 

Let  us  see  exactly  what  he  said.  I  therefore 
quote  a  translation  made  from  the  official  United 
Nations  recording  of  Mr.  Malik  speaking  in  the 
Russian  language.  Eleven  of  these  fliers,  said 
Mr.  Malik,  and  I  use  the  precise  words,  were :  "in 
the  uniform  of  military  personnel."  The  precise 
Russian  words  were:  "vuh  formyo  voyennosluz- 
haschikh.'n  You  can  play  the  record  and  hear  it 
yourself. 

When  I  called  attention  on  Monday  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  insult  to  human  intelligence  to  say 
that  men  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  vmi- 
forni  were  engaged  in  spying  in  China,  the  Soviet 
representative  pleaded  a  mistake  in  translation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  translating  service.  I  have 
in  the  past  praised  the  translators  for  the  extraor- 
dinary speed  and  accuracy  with  which  they  do 
their  work.  In  fact,  accuracy  is  not  a  sufficiently 
strong  word  for  the  way  in  which  these  talented 
interpreters  convey  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of 
a  speaker's  thought. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  note  that  in 
this  case  there  was  no  error  in  translation,  that  the 
Soviet  representative  did  say  that  the  11  aviators 
were  "in  the  uniform  of  military  personnel,"  and 
the  phonographic  record  shows  it. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  sporting  debating 
tactic  to  resort  to  an  impugnment  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  interpreters,  when  what  really  happened 
was  that  the  speaker  himself  made  a  statement, 
however  inadvertently,  which  knocks  his  case  into 
a  cocked  hat.  As  the  French  phrase  has  it:  Ce 
n'est  pas  tres  chic< 

Obviously  the  Soviet  representative  did  say 
these  men  wore  uniforms.  Equally  obviously  it 
is  inconceivable  that  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  men  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
United  States  military  personnel,  would  be  en- 
gaged in  espionage  in  China.  This  marks  the 
collapse  of  the  Communist  case,  and  trying  to  shift 
the  blame  onto  the  interpreters  is  not  going  to  put 
it  together  again. 

We  have  now  a  situation,  Mr.  President,  where 
almost  18  months  have  elapsed  since  the  dead- 
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line  set  by  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  for 
the  release  of  captured  personnel.  In  glaring 
violation  of  an  essential  provision  of  that  agree- 
ment, the  Chinese  Communists  continue  to  detain 
a  number  of  military  personnel  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  and  have  sentenced  11  of  them 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  Action  must  be 
taken  to  bring  about  their  release,  and  the  release 
of  all  United  Nations  personnel  entitled  to 
repatriation. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  its  capacity 
as  the  Unified  Command  of  United  Nations  forces 
in  Korea,  has  taken  the  steps  I  have  described 
earlier  to  secure  Chinese  Communist  compliance 
with  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  armistice. 
The  efforts  so  far  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  have  been  summarily  rebuffed. 
After  intensive  and  extensive  consultations  with 
all  the  other  United  Nations  members  whose  forces 
fought  in  Korea,  we  have  brought  this  matter  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  urgent  consideration. 

United  Nations  Responsibility 

The  United  Nations  has  a  clear  responsibility 
here.  It  stems  from  its  own  action  to  mobilize 
collective  strength  in  the  defense  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  when  that  country  was  attacked  41^ 
years  ago.  The  United  Nations  determined  the 
facts.  It  called  upon  the  North  Korean  attackers 
to  withdraw;  it  recommended  to  members  of  the 
United  Nations  that  they  give  every  assistance, 
including  that  of  armed  forces,  in  the  defense  of 
Korea.  It  has  found  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists also  engaged  in  aggression.  All  this  was 
done  in  the  faith  that  the  world  organization  could 
act  effectively  to  counter  aggression  and  help  put 
the  maintenance  of  peace  on  a  lasting  basis,  where 
always  before  peace  had  been  broken  by  some 
aggressor  who  thought  he  could  succeed. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  has  come 
to  the  United  Nations  with  an  urgent  appeal  for 
United  Nations  efforts  to  secure  justice. 

President  Eisenhower  last  week  expressed  the 
thought  that  the  Chinese  Communists'  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  in  impris- 
oning United  Nations  military  personnel  might 
be  a  deliberate  attempt  to  goad  the  United  States 


into  some  impulsive  action  in  the  hope  of  dividing 
us  from  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world.  If 
so,  then  it  certainly  makes  a  mockery  of  Com- 
munist protestations  about  peaceful  coexistence. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  President  said : 

.  .  .  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  to  explore 
every  possible  peaceable  means  of  settling  differences 
before  we  even  think  of  such  a  thing  as  war. 

And  the  hard  way  is  to  have  the  courage  to  be  patient, 
tirelessly  to  seek  out  every  single  avenue  open  to  us  in 
the  hope  even  finally  of  leading  the  other  side  to  a  little 
better  understanding  of  the  honesty  of  our  intentions. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  United  States  has 
joined  with  the  other  15  member  nations  who  sent 
armed  forces  to  fight  in  Korea  in  submitting  to 
the  General  Assembly  the  draft  resolution  con- 
tained in  document  A/L.182.  I  will  read  its  text. 
It  is  short  and  clear.     [See  p.  932] 

We  urge  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  this 
resolution  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  This  willj 
make  clear  the  Assembly's  view  that  the  continu- 
ing detention  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  is  contrary  to  the  Korean  Armistice: 
Agreement.  It  will  engage  the  moral  force  of  the 
Assembly  to  bring  about  the  release  of  prisoners 
unlawfully  held.  Finally,  it  will  provide  means 
for  seeking  the  release  of  captured  personnel  and 
for  reporting  on  the  progress  of  efforts  at  release. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  fighting  men  from 
16  members  of  the  United  Nations  were  thus  sent 
to  Korea  at  the  behest  of  the  United  Nations  to 
throw  back  the  Communist  aggression.  At  the 
end  of  the  fighting,  clear  arrangements  were 
agreed  to  for  the  release  of  captured  prisoners. 
The  Armistice  Agreement  containing  these  ar- 
rangements was  noted  with  approval  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  August  28,  1953.  Now,  the 
Communist  side  is  openly  violating  these  arrange- 
ments and  compounding  that  violation  by  sentenc- 
ing 11  of  the  men  it  holds  unlawfully  in  order  to 
exploit  them  in  a  shameless  propaganda  show 
based  on  trumped-up  charges  and  fabricated 
evidence. 

In  these  grave  circumstances  it  is  proper  and 
necessary  for  the  United  Nations  to  insure  that 
the  rights  of  its  fighting  men  shall  be  upheld  and 
that  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  United 
Nations  itself  shall  be  preserved. 
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U.  K.  Statement  on  Imprisoned  American  Personnel 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
Anthony  Nutting,  United  Kingdom  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  December  8 
plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Mr. 
Nutting  spoke  during  debate  on  inscription  of  the 
U.S.  complaint,  following  statements  by  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  {see  p.  935)  and 
Jacob  A.  Malik,  the  Soviet  Representative. 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  Monday,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir 
Anthony  Eden,  used  these  words  to  describe  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  the  11  American  airmen  by 
the  People's  Government  of  China : 

On  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  all  civilized 
nations  I  deeply  deplore  this  conduct. 

After  endorsing  words  which  I,  Sir,  had  used  pub- 
licly to  condemn  this  action  when  the  news  first 
broke  upon  us,  Sir  Anthony  Eden  went  on  to  say 
that: 

These  men  were  airmen  in  uniform  shot  down  on  mili- 
tary operations  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  during 
the  Korean  hostilities.  As  such,  they  should  have  been 
repatriated  on  conclusion  of  the  Korean  armistice.  The 
Chinese  action  in  holding  these  men  back  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement. 

It  is  not  allowable  to  any  nation  which  wishes  to  act 
by  civilized  standards  to  treat  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  or  men  in  uniform  as  spies  and  treat  them  in  the 
sort  of  way  they  have  been  treated  by  the  Chinese 
Government. 

I  therefore  rise  to  support  the  inscription  of  this 
item  and  to  add  the  voice  of  the  British  public  to 
that  of  all  civilized  communities  in  an  effort  to  set 
aright  this  great  and  grievous  wrong. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  my 
Soviet  colleague  about  whom  I  represent  here  at 
this  tribune,  let  me  make  it  quite  clear  to  him  that 
in  saying  this  I  represent  both  the  Government  and 
the  mass  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain. 

We  have  heard  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Seldom  can  this  organization  have  heard 
so  weak  a  case.    Small  wonder  that  he  seeks  to 
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prevent  this  question's  being  brought  to  the  bar  of 
world  opinion. 

The  Soviet  representative  based  his  case  on  two 
grounds  in  the  General  Committee,  and  he  has  re- 
verted to  and  repeated  one  of  these  grounds  in  this 
discussion  upon  inscription.  The  first  of  the  two 
grounds  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  charge  of 
espionage,  and  the  second,  which  he  used  in  the 
General  Committee,  consisted  of  a  plea  that  the 
Chinese  People's  Government  is  not  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement.  Both 
these  attacks  misfired,  and  our  case  for  inscription 
remains  both  unassailed  and  unassailable. 

Let  me  examine  for  one  moment  the  Soviet 
charge  that  these  11  men  were  guilty  of  espionage. 
By  what  fact  has  this  charge  been  supported? 
The  Soviet  representative  has  communicated  to  us 
extracts  from  the  proces-verbal  of  the  trial  of  these 
men.  He  lias  alleged  that  they  confessed.  As  Mr. 
Malik  well  knows,  that  is  the  remarkable  and 
sinister  feature  of  Communist  trials :  the  prisoner 
always  confesses;  the  verdict  is  always  "Guilty." 
No  doubt  this  is  more  efficient ;  no  doubt  it  is  easier 
to  invent  the  facts  than  to  ascertain  them ;  no  doubt 
it  is  less  embarrassing  to  have  a  prisoner  confess 
his  guilt  than  to  have  him  plead  and  prove  his 
innocence.  But  is  it  justice?  Is  it  justice  as  we, 
the  United  Nations,  mean  justice — as  we  have 
subscribed  to  it  in  our  charter  ? 

It  is  clear  from  what  Mr.  Malik  has  told  us 
that  no  attempt  was  made  whatever  to  ascertain 
the  facts  about  the  mission  upon  which  these  men 
were  engaged  when  captured.  Still  less  was  any 
attempt  made  to  weigh  these  facts  in  the  balance. 
Instead,  the  Chinese  authorities  appear  to  have 
relied  exclusively  upon  their  own  version  of  the 
case. 

The  facts  about  the  mission  on  which  these  men 
were  engaged  and  on  which  they  were  shot  down 
over  North  Korea — not  over  China — have  been  set 
out  by  the  U.S.  representative,  Mr.  Lodge.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  admitted  fact  that  these  men 
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were  in  uniform.  Are  we  asked  to  believe  that  11 
American  airmen,  packed  into  one  single  airplane 
and  wearing  their  national  uniform,  were  about  to 
descend  upon  Chinese  territory  to  conduct 
espionage  ?  The  idea  is  so  fantastic  that  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how  grown  men  can  advance  it  as 
a  serious  charge.  Do  the  Chinese  authorities,  does 
the  Soviet  representative,  really  believe  that  an 
American  or  a  Britisher  or  any  other  serviceman 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  would  elect  to 
go  spying  in  China  in  the  uniform  of  his  country  ? 
Is  this  the  garb  in  which  he  would  choose  to  mix 
with  the  local  population  ?  Is  this  the  sort  of  suit- 
ing in  which  he  would  best  hope  to  slip  unob- 
trusively into  a  Chinese  military  headquarters  and 
there  steal  the  latest  military  movement  orders? 
Is  this  the  sort  of  clothing  in  which  he  could  most 
easily  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  artisan 
engaged  upon  the  production  of  military  equip- 
ment? 

Such  thoughts  could  only  issue  from  a  mind 
confused  and  haunted  by  spy  mania.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that,  if  anything  were  needed  to  prove  to  the 
civilized  world  the  innocence  of  these  11  airmen, 
it  is  the  tortuous  confusion  and  the  glib  and  hol- 
low absurdity  of  the  case  brought  forward  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  against  this,  what  is  the  case  for  our  con- 
sidering this  item  ?  The  facts  are  not  in  dispute. 
Article  III  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement 
laid  it  down  that  by  25  September  1953  all  pris- 
oners of  war  insisting  on  repatriation  should  be 
handed  over  for  repatriation.  I  repeat — by  25 
September  1953.  It  is  now  December  1954.  Yet, 
on  24  November  1954  the  Chinese  People's  Govern- 
ment announced  that  11  airmen  who  had  been  kept 
in  captivity  since  January  1953  had  been  tried 
and  sentenced  for  espionage. 

The  terms  of  the  armistice  are  clear  and  un- 
equivocal: all  prisoners  insisting  upon  repatria- 
tion should  be  handed  over.  So,  equally,  are  the 
terms  of  the  Chinese  announcement  that  11  pris- 
oners of  war  have  been  detained  and  sentenced  to 
terms  of  imprisonment.  There  can  therefore  be 
no  particle  of  doubt  that  this  action  is  a  violation 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

The  Communists  have  argued  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Armistice  Agreement  relating  to  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners  do  not  extend,  and  can- 
not be  held  to  extend,  to  prisoners  who  have, 
according  to  the  Communists'  lights,  committed 
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such  crimes  as  espionage.  Well,  how  then  do  they 
explain  the  statement  to  which  Mr.  Lodge  re- 
ferred ?  How  then  do  they  explain  the  statements 
made  at  the  16th  meeting  of  the  Military  Armi- 
stice Commission  at  Panmunjom  on  31  August 
1953,  when  the  representatives  of  the  Korean 
People's  Army  and  the  Chinese  People's  Volun- 
teers said — and  I  would  repeat  it  once  again  to  the 
Soviet  Union  representative,  for  he  failed  to  deal 
with  this  point : 

Our  side  has  repeatedly  stated  that  our  side  will  re- 
patriate, before  the  conclusion  of  the  repatriation  opera- 
tion, all  captured  personnel  of  your  side  who  insist  upon 
repatriation,  including  those  prisoners  of  war  who  com- 
mitted crimes  before  or  after  their  capture. 

I  repeat: 

.  .  .  including  those  prisoners  of  war  who  committed 
crimes  before  or  after  their  capture. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  accept  that  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice  Agreement  could  be  interpreted  in 
any  way  to  exclude  the  right  of  repatriation  for 
any  category  of  prisoner  who  desired  to  be  repatri- 
ated.   Nor  do  I  accept  for  one  moment  that  any 
criminal  charge  lies  against  these  airmen.    But  j 
even  if  the  Communists  could  substantiate  their 
charges,  and  even  if  they  could  so  twist  the  mean- 1 
ing  of  plain  words,  how  can  they  twist  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission, 
which  specifically  and  in  terms  included  those  j 
prisoners  of  war  against  whom  charges  might  lie  j 
of  having  committed  crimes  before  or  after  their 
capture  ? 

It  was  no  doubt  because  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
alized how  unanswerable  was  the  case  against  them 
that  they  have  made  out,  and  not  so  far  with-j 
drawn,  the  additional  argument  that  the  Chinese 
People's  Government  was  not  party  to  the  armi- 
stice and  therefore  could  not  be  accused  of  violat- 
ing it. 

I  had  really  thought  that  the  fiction  that  the} 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  were  entirely  inde-  i 
pendent  of  the  Chinese  People's  Government  had 
been  finally  abandoned  after  the  signature  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement.    Throughout  the  Korean,; 
war  the  Chinese  People's  Government  sought  to 
maintain  this  fiction.    But,  when  over  75  percent 
of  the  so-called  Chinese  volunteers  who  were  cap-8 
tured  by  the  United  Nations  Command  refused 
under  any  set  of  circumstances  whatever  to  returnr 
to  China,  I  thought  the  Communist  world  hadji 
decided  to  drop  this  unconvincing  fable. 
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But  I  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  my  opinion  to 
find  the  answer  to  this  prevarication  about  who 
signed  the  armistice  and  in  whose  name.  I  rely 
on  a  far  greater  authority  than  I  could  ever  hope 
to  be  in  regard  to  the  policy  and  point  of  view  of 
the  Communist  world.  I  rely  upon  no  less  an 
authority  than  that  distinguished  spokesman  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  late  Mr.  Vyshinsky.  At  the 
430th  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  28 
August  1953,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  used  these  words : 

It  is  clear  from  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Chou  En-lai, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's  Government  of 
China,  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  and  published  on  25 
August  1953,  that  the  representative  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  who  signed  the  Armistice  Agreement  also 
regards  their  interpretation  as  erroneous.1 

I  repeat: 

.  .  .  the  representative  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
who  signed  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

Thus,  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  I  think  or  what 
Mr.  Lodge  thinks  or  what  any  other  representative 
of  the  16  powers  may  think.  Mr.  Malik's  case  in 
the  General  Committee  the  other  day  has  been 
shattered,  and  shattered  by  his  own  predecessor's 
admission  that  the  Armistice  Agreement  was 
signed  by  the  representative  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Thus,  nothing  remains  of  the 
case  the  Soviet  Union  has  brought  against  inscrip- 
tion save  the  ruins  of  meaningless  and  irrelevant 
verbiage.  It  must  be  obvious  that  all  fairminded 
men  can  see  this  case  for  what  it  is :  a  miserable 
product  of  absurdity  and  hypocrisy. 

I  should  now  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  that,  before  this  matter  was 
brought  to  the  United  Nations,  the  machinery  of 
the  Military  Armistice  Commission  should  have 
been  more  thoroughly  employed.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  facts  bear  out  the  suggestion  that  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  has  been  bypassed 
in  any  way.  After  the  Armistice  Agreement  was 
signed,  the  United  Nations  Command  asked  in  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  for  details  of  all 
unrepatriated  United  Nations  Command  personnel 
who  it  was  believed  were  being  held  by  the  Com- 
munists. Included  in  this  demand  were  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  aircraft  in  which  the  11  airmen  in 
question  were  flying.  No  less  than  five  separate 
demands  for  information  were  made  between  9 
December   1953   and  17  August   1954.    But  no 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  430,  paragraph  114. 
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information  whatsoever  was  given  to  the  Armistice 
Commission  about  the  members  of  that  air  crew. 

It  is  also,  of  course,  a  known  fact  that  ap- 
proaches have  been  made  through  the  British 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Peking  and  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  delegation  of  the  People's  Govern- 
ment of  China  at  the  Geneva  Conference.  Numer- 
ous other  approaches  have  been  made  by  the 
United  Nations  Command,  but  these  have  all  met 
with  a  rebuff.  The  British  Charge  d'Affaires  at 
Peking  presented,  on  14  June  last,  lists  of  Com- 
monwealth and  United  Nations  Command  service- 
men missing  after  operations  during  the  Korean 
hostilities.  These  lists  included  the  names  of  the 
11  American  airmen.  This  approach  also  re- 
quested information  about  any  men  found  at  any 
time  in  territory  under  Chinese  or  North  Korean 
control,  whether  or  not  they  were  included  in  the 
lists.  In  October  the  Chinese  replied  in  the  same 
negative  vein  in  which  they  had  earlier  replied  to 
the  United  Nations  Command. 

In  the  face  of  the  history  I  have  given  of  these 
efforts  to  get  information  about  these  men,  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  can  say  that  we  have  rushed 
hastily  to  the  United  Nations  without  seeking 
every  other  means  open  to  us  of  ascertaining  the 
fate  of  these  missing  men  and  securing  their  early 
release. 

I  would  put  this  question  to  the  Assembly — and 
it  is  relevant  indeed  to  the  inscription  of  this  item : 
If  the  Armistice  Commission  failed  to  obtain  satis- 
faction about  men  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  as 
it  did,  how  could  it  do  any  better  about  men  now 
imprisoned  as  common  criminals  ? 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  here — as  we  have 
every  right  to  seek  it,  to  come  before  this  Assembly 
and  seek  it — is  to  collect  the  voices  and  to  secure 
the  endeavors  of  this  Assembly  of  world  opinion 
in  support  of  justice  and  fair  treatment  for  inno- 
cent men. 

I  would  only  add  the  following  remarks :  What 
are  we  trying  to  do  in  this,  the  United  Nations? 
The  world  today  is  deeply  divided.  But  over  the 
past  few  months  we  have  seen — and  this  has  been 
reflected  in  some  of  the  debates  here — a  perceptible 
reduction  in  international  tension.  We,  for  our 
part,  have  striven  and  will  go  on  striving  to  re- 
store and  rebuild  a  relationship  of  confidence  be- 
tween East  and  West.  My  country  has  made  its 
contribution  in  the  past  years,  and  it  will  continue 
to  contribute  to  this  endeavor.    But  confidence  is- 
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a  two-sided  matter.  It  requires  an  effort  by  both 
parties.  It  is  essentially  a  fragile  thing.  It  can 
easily  be  shaken.  And,  if  we  are  to  have  the  confi- 
dence to  make  new  agreements,  new  settlements 
of  issues  which  are  still  outstanding  today,  we 
must  proceed  at  least  from  the  assurance  that 
agreements  previously  arrived  at  will  not  be  vio- 
lated and  cast  aside. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  confronted  with  a  matter 
which  affects  and  touches  every  nation  represented 
in  this  Assembly.    This  is  a  United  Nations  issue. 


These  airmen  are  not  just  members  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force:  they  are  the  soldiers  of  the 
world  organization,  sent  to  fight  by  the  will  and 
at  the  call  of  the  United  Nations.  Although  they 
cannot  hear  us,  we  can  and  must  speak  for  them. 
Their  lives,  their  freedom,  their  future,  their 
safety  are  our  responsibility,  the  responsibility  of 
each  and  every  one  of  us  present  here  today.  They 
went  forth  to  uphold  our  cause.  We  must  uphold 
theirs. 


United  Nations  Approves  Fifteen-Power  Report  on  Korea 


On  December  11  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
a  15-power  draft  resolution  approving  the  report 
on  the  Korean  Political  Conference  {Geneva, 
April  26-June  15,  1954)  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General on  November  11  { U.N.  doc.  A/2786) 
by  "the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea 
and  attended  the  Geneva  Conference.''''  The  re- 
port affirmed  the  right  of  the  United  Nations  to 
take  collective  action  to  repel  aggression  and  ex- 
pressed the  intent  of  the  15  powers  "to  continue 
to  support  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Korea,  in  particular  that  of  achieving  a  unified, 
independent,  and  democratic  Korea  by  peaceful 
means.''''  Following  are  four  statements  made  in 
Committee  I  {Political  and  Security)  by  James  J. 
Wadsworth  and  Sen.  H.  Alexander  Smith,  U.S. 
Representatives  to  the  General  Assembly. 

STATEMENTS   BY  AMBASSADOR   WADSWORTH  > 

Question  of  South  Korean  and  Communist 
Representation 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2051  dated  December  1 

Taking  these  two  proposals  in  reverse,  I  wish 
to  support  most  strongly  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  Thailand  to  invite 
a  representative  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  to  par- 


1  Made  in  Committee  I  on  Dec.  1. 
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ticipate  without  the  right  of  vote  in  the  debate  of 
this  committee  on  the  Korean  question.2  The  Re- 
public of  Korea  is  the  innocent  victim  of  the  ag- 
gression which  called  forth  the  collective  action 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  it  is  the  party  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  question  which  we  are 
now  discussing.  We  must  not  forget  that  what 
is  ultimately  at  issue  here  is  the  fate  of  the  Korean 
people,  who  fought  so  bravely  with  the  United 
Nations  forces.  It  is  in  our  view  just  and  proper 
that  a  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  Korean 
people  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  state 
their  views  before  this  body.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  has  participated  in  our  discussion  in  the 
past,  and  it  would  be  unthinkable  not  to  give  it  a 
voice  in  the  present  debate. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  at  this  time  also 
express  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  proposal  of  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  invite  to 
this  table  representatives  of  the  Communist  re- 
gimes which  have  been  found  to  be  guilty  of  ag- 
gression in  Korea.3  These  regimes  have  no  right 
to  participate  in  this  discussion.  They  have  done 
nothing  to  purge  themselves  of  the  aggression. 
They  have,  in  fact,  continued  to  demonstrate  their 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.113,  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Dec.  1  by  a  vote  of  43-5-10. 

8  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.112,  rejected  on  Dec.  1  by  a  vote-  i 
of  9-39-10. 
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aggressive  intent  since  they  continue  to  defy  the 
accepted  norms  of  international  behavior  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  Nations.  There 
is  a  vast  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  between  sitting 
across  the  table  in  a  conference  between  belliger- 
ents and  attempting  to  work  out  something  and 
inviting  certain  of  these  belligerents  to  this  table 
in  order  to  participate  in  our  deliberations. 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  remind  the  members  of 
this  committee  at  any  great  length  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  China  continues  to  hold  hun- 
dreds of  United  Nations  captured  personnel  in 
violation  of  the  armistice  agreement.  All  of  these 
individuals  were  captured  while  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  and  in  the  course  of 
military  operations  conducted  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  to  repel  the  Communist 
aggressors  in  Korea.  I  will  also  not  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  the  news  recently  in  the  papers  as  to 
the  13  Americans  who  have  received  prison  sen- 
tences under  the  trumped-up  charge  of  espionage. 

But  I  do  wish  to  say  and  emphasize  most 
strongly  the  view  of  my  Government  that  these 
Communist  regimes  have  no  right  to  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  committee  on  this  item. 


Korean  Political  Conference 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2050  dated  December  1 

The  United  Nations  today  faces  a  new  threat. 
It  is  more  subtle  than  overt  aggression,  but  it  is 
just  as  dangerous.  It  must  be  met  with  equal  firm- 
ness. It  goes  to  the  heart  of  all  of  our  work  here. 
Because  the  United  Nations  had  acted  resolutely 
to  hurl  back  their  aggression,  the  Communist  dele- 
gations at  Geneva  challenged  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  collective  action  against 
aggression.  The  fate  of  the  United  Nations  and 
ultimately  the  security  of  all  of  us  depends  upon 
whether  we  meet  this  challenge  successfully. 

More  than  4  years  ago — on  June  27,  1950 — the 
■  Security  Council  determined  that  the  armed  attack 
upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  forces  from  North 
Korea  constituted  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions furnish  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
in  order  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore 
international  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

In  taking  this  action  the  Security  Council  re- 
called the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  October 
21,  1949,  which  declared  that  the  Government  of 


Resolution  on  Korean  Question ' 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.119 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  noted  the  report  of  the  Uncxtrk  (A/2711) 
signed  at  Seoul,  Korea  on  17  August  1954, 

Having  received  the  report  (A/2786)  on  the 
Korean  Political  Conference  held  in  Geneva  from 
26  April  to  15  June  1954,  in  pursuance  of  General 
Assembly  resolution  711  (VII)  of  28  August  1953, 

Noting  that  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  have  not 
resulted  in  agreement  on  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question  in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  objective  in  Korea, 

Recognizing  that  this  objective  should  be  achieved 
by  peaceful  methods  and  constructive  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  governments  concerned, 

Noting  that  article  62  of  the  Armistice  Agreement 
of  27  July  1953  provides  that  the  Agreement  "shall 
remain  in  effect  until  expressly  superseded  either  by 
mutually  acceptable  amendments  and  additions  or 
by  provision  in  an  appropriate  agreement  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  at  a  political  level  between  both 
sides", 

1.  Approves  the  report  on  the  Korean  Political 
Conference  (A/2786)  ; 

2.  Reaffirms  that  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  remain  the  achievement  by  peaceful  means 
of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  Korea 
under  a  representative  form  of  government  and  the 
full  restoration  of  international  peace  and  security 
in  the  area ; 

3.  Expresses  the  hope  that  it  will  soon  prove  pos- 
sible to  make  progress  toward  these  objectives; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  pla^e  this 
item  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  its  tenth  regular 
session. 


1  Adopted  by  Committee  I  on  Dec.  8  by  a  vote  of 
50-5  (Soviet  bloc) -4  (Burma,  India,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria)  and  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  11, 
50-5-4  (Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  Syria). 


the  Republic  of  Korea  is  the  lawfully  established 
government  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Korea  and  that  it  is  the  only  government  in  Korea 
based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of 
the  free  will  of  the  electorate. 

On  February  1,  1951,  the  General  Assembly 
found  that  the  Communist  Chinese  regime,  by  giv- 
ing direct  aid  and  assistance  to  those  who  were 
already  committing  aggression  in  Korea  and  by 
engaging  in  hostilities  against  United  Nations 
forces  there,  had  itself  engaged  in  aggression  in 
Korea. 

Thus  began  the  implementation  of  the  principle 
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of  collective  security  which  is  set  forth  in  the  first 
article  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  history  that  an  international 
organization  had  marshaled  force  to  repel  an  act  of 
aggression. 

The  collective  action  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
aggression,  and  1%  years  ago  the  armistice  agree- 
ment was  signed.*  Not  only  had  the  Republic  of 
Korea  been  saved,  but  all  nations,  large  and  small, 
had  been  made  more  secure,  because  the  collective 
action  had  strengthened  the  United  Nations  by 
demonstrating  its  determination  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  entrusted  to  it  by  the  charter. 

Although  the  armistice  agreement  represented 
a  victory  for  the  principle  of  collective  security, 
Korea  continued  to  be  a  nation  divided,  its  north- 
ern half  still  held  in  the  ruthless  grasp  of  the  very 
forces  which  perpetrated  the  aggression.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  United  Nations  has  a  continuing 
responsibility  in  Korea — a  responsibility  which  it 
cannot  ignore  or  pass  on  to  others — a  responsibility 
to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
area  and  to  achieve  its  objective  of  a  united,  inde- 
pendent, and  democratic  Korea. 

The  effort  to  achieve  the  unification  of  Korea  on 
a  just  and  honorable  basis  and  by  peaceful  means 
has  been  pursued  with  energy  and  determination 
by  those  nations  which  took  part  in  the  collective 
action  at  the  call  of  the  United  Nations.  These 
nations  have  had  the  repeated  support  and  encour- 
agement of  the  United  Nations.  That  effort  has 
been  frustrated  by  the  intransigent  position  of 
the  Communist  powers  who  exercise  control  over 
North  Korea.  These  Communist  powers,  who 
now  speak  of  relaxing  tensions  and  achieving 
peaceful  solutions  of  international  questions,  have 
belied  their  pretensions  by  obstructing  the  unifi- 
cation of  Korea. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  KOREAN  POLITICAL  CONFERENCE 

Paragraph  60  of  the  armistice  agreement  con- 
tains a  recommendation  by  the  military  command- 
ers to  the  governments  of  the  countries  concerned 
on  both  sides  that  a  political  conference  be  held 
within  3  months  to  negotiate  on  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Korea  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Korean  question.  On  August  28, 
1953,  this  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  welcom- 


ing the  holding  of  such  a  conference  and  initiating 
certain  steps  to  convene  it.5 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  this  committee  to  re- 1: 
call  the  delaying  tactics  adopted  by  the  Communisl  j 
side  before  they  would  even  agree  to  discuss  thtl 
preparations  for  the  conference.  Nor  do  I  intend  I 
to  review  the  rigid  position  taken  by  the  Com-i 
munist  negotiators  at  Panmunjom  when  Ambassa- 
dor [Arthur  H.]  Dean  sought  with  utmost  patienc<j; 
to  find  a  reasonable  basis  for  convening  the  politi- 1 
cal  conference. 

The  impasse  over  the  convening  of  the  political 
conference  on  Korea  finally  ended  at  Berlin  orl 
February  18  of  this  year,  when  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  agreed  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  ancl 
Secretary  Dulles  to  sponsor  a  Korean  Political 
Conference  to  meet  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  orl 
April  26. 

THE  KOREAN  POLITICAL  CONFERENCE 

Thus  the  Korean  Political  Conference  recom- 
mended in  the  armistice  agreement  was  finally 
convened. 

The  Communist  attitude  afforded  little  ground 
for  optimism.  However,  the  Republic  of  Korea! 
and  15  of  the  Allied  participants  who  had  con-l 
tributed  troops  at  the  call  of  the  United  Nations, 
attempted  patiently  and  sincerely  to  secure  agree- 
ment on  the  unification  of  Korea  on  the  basis  oi 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  These  16  nations  made  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  and  suggestions  consistent  with; 
these  principles,  which  were  reaffirmed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  Declaration  by  the  Sixteen 
on  the  final  day  of  the  Conference : 6 

1.  The  United  Nations,  under  its  Charter,  is  fully  and 
rightfully  empowered  to  take  collective  action  to  repel 
aggression,  to  restore  peace  and  security,  and  to  extend  its 
good  offices  to  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea. 

2.  In  order  to  establish  a  unified,  independent  and: 
democratic  Korea,  genuinely  free  elections  should  be  held 
under  United  Nations  supervision,  for  representatives  i^ 
the  national  assembly,  in  which  representation  shall  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  indigenous  population  in  Korea. 

These  principles,  Mr.  Chairman,  state  precisely 
and  without  exaggeration  the  rights  and  powers  of 
the  United  Nations  in  this  case.    We  therefore  be- 


*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3, 1953,  p.  132. 
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6 Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  366. 
6  Ibid.,  June  28, 1954,  p.  973. 
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lieve  that  they  constitute  the  basis  for  seeking  a 
settlement  of  the  Korean  question. 

The  failure  of  the  Korean  Political  Conference 
to  find  an  agreed  solution  to  the  Korean  question 
resulted  directly  from  the  refusal  of  the  Commu- 
nist side  to  accept  these  principles  as  a  basis  for  a 
settlement.  The  Communist  side  not  only  re- 
jected these  principles  outright,  but  they  also 
attacked  the  very  foundations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Mr.  Molotov,  Mr.  Nam  II,  and  Mr.  Chou 
En-lai  (who  was  there  as  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  and  presumably  not 
speaking  merely  for  the  so-called  Chinese  People's 
Volunteers)  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  United 
Nations  was  itself  a  belligerent  in  the  Korean  war 
and  had  lost  its  competence  and  moral  authority 
to  play  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question.  Thus  at  Geneva  they  used  political 
means  to  press  their  war  against  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  believes  that  Mr. 
Molotov,  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  and  Mr.  Nam  II  were 
wrong — completely  and  utterly  wrong.  We  hold 
that  the  United  Nations  has  both  the  competence 
and  the  moral  authority  to  deal  with  this  question. 
The  United  States  therefore  believes  that  it  is 
essential  to  continue  to  adhere  firmly  to  both  of  the 
principles  which  I  have  quoted  above  from  the 
Declaration  by  the  Sixteen.  The  first  of  these, 
which  asserts  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations, 
is  necessary  in  order  to  uphold  the  validity  of  the 
charter  and  the  legality  of  the  collective  action 
undertaken  to  repel  the  Communist  aggression. 
This  principle  was  reaffirmed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  its  resolution  of  August  28,  1953.  The 
principle  of  collective  security  embodied  in  article 
1  of  the  charter  would  have  been  undermined  had 
the  Allied  participants  accepted  the  repudiation 
of  the  authority  and  competence  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea. 

The  United  States  is  equally  convinced  of  the 
necessity  and  the  validity  of  the  second  principle. 
Genuinely  free  elections  are  essential  to  the  uni- 
fication of  Korea.  They  are  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Korean  people  can  be  given  a  voice  in 
deciding  their  own  future  without  fear  or  coercion. 
To  insure  that  such  elections  would  be  impartial 
and  effective,  and  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly,  we  take  the  posi- 
tion that  they  should  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 


I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  these 
issues  we  have  been  discussing.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  a  unique  interest  in  Korea.  The  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  was  recognized  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  aggression  in  June  1950  was  condemned  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  called 
for  forces  to  go  to  Korea  to  repel  the  aggression. 
The  Communist  Chinese  were  found  by  the  United 
Nations  to  be  aggressors.  Soldiers  from  16  na- 
tions fought  and  died  in  Korea  because  the  United 
Nations  engaged  in  collective  action  against  ag- 
gression. Their  sacrifices  will  have  been  in  vain 
if  we  now  permit  the  authority  and  competence  of 
the  United  Nations  to  be  called  in  question. 

PROPOSALS  OF  THE  ALLIED  DELEGATIONS  AT  THE 
CONFERENCE 

At  Geneva  the  Allied  delegations  put  forward 
several  proposals  in  conformity  with  these  prin- 
ciples. On  April  27,  Dr.  Pyun,  then  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  presented  a 
proposal  based  on  the  October  7,  1950,  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly.7  That  resolution  called 
for  the  taking  of  all  constituent  acts,  including 
the  holding  of  elections  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  establishment  of  a  unified, 
independent,  and  democratic  government  in  the 
sovereign  State  of  Korea.  Dr.  Pyun  proposed 
that  elections  under  United  Nations  supervision 
should  be  held  in  North  Korea,  pointing  out  that 
elections  had  taken  place  recently  in  South  Korea 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  (Unctjrk).  He  asked  that  the  Republic 
of  Korea  not  be  put  on  the  same  plane  as  the  North 
Korean  regime,  which  has  no  legal  basis  and  has 
demonstrated  its  aggressive  character. 

Speaking  of  this  proposal,  Secretary  Dulles 
pointed  out  on  April  28  that  a  workable  plan  for 
unifying  Korea  was  already  at  hand  in  the  form 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion of  October  7, 1950.  He  urged  that  the  inter- 
rupted work  of  Uncurk  be  resumed  and  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  withdraw  their  forces  from 
North  Korea  so  that  the  United  Nations  could 
"complete  its  task  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  men- 
ace." This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Com- 
munist delegations. 

In  a  further  effort  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settle- 
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merit  of  the  Korean  problem,  Dr.  Pyun  on  May  22 
presented  a  complete  proposal  which  provided  for 
elections  both  in  North  Korea  and  in  the  Kepublic 
of  Korea.    In  summary  this  proposal  called  for : 

1.  The  holding  of  free  elections  in  North  Korea, 
where  such  elections  have  not  hitherto  been  possi- 
ble, and  in  South  Korea,  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  processes  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
these  elections  to  be  held  under  United  Nations 
supervision  within  6  months,  on  the  basis  of  a 
secret  ballot  and  universal  adult  suffrage; 

2.  A  census  under  United  Nations  supervision, 
with  a  view  to  apportioning  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  national  legislature  in  proportion 
to  the  population  in  the  electoral  districts  in  all 
parts  of  Korea ; 

3.  Complete  freedom  of  movement  for  United 
Nations  supervisory  personnel  and  freedom  of 
movement  and  of  speech  for  candidates  for 
election ; 

4.  Maintenance  of  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  subject  to  amendment  by  the 
all-Korean  legislature  to  be  convened  in  Seoul 
immediately  after  the  elections; 

5.  Completion  of  the  withdrawal  of  Chinese 
Communist  troops  1  month  in  advance  of  the 
election  date ; 

6.  Commencement  of  the  withdrawal  of  United 
Nations  forces  prior  to  the  elections,  the  with- 
drawal to  be  completed  when  the  unified  govern- 
ment had  achieved  control  throughout  Korea  as 
certified  by  the  United  Nations;  and 

7.  A  guaranty  of  the  territorial  integrity  and 
independence  of  a  unified  Korea  by  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  States  believed  then,  as  it  does  now, 
that  this  proposal  would  have  permitted  the  uni- 
fication of  Korea  on  a  just  and  honorable  basis  and 
in  complete  conformity  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  this  Assembly.  Under  this  proposal, 
the  Korean  people  would  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  will  in  conditions  of  freedom, 
with  adequate  and  impartial  safeguards  against 
undemocratic  electoral  practices. 

PROPOSALS  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  DELEGATIONS 

By  their  flat  rejection  of  this  proposal,  the 
Communist  rulers  of  North  Korea  revealed  once 
more  their  fear  of  honest  elections.  They  also 
revealed  their  intention  of  maintaining  an  illegal 


grip  on  part  of  the  Korean  nation  in  preparation 
for  a  new  attempt  to  bring  all  of  Korea  unde]| 
Communist  control. 

This  is  the  unmistakable  objective  of  the  counU 
terproposals  submitted  by  the  Communist  side] 
In  essence,  the  Communist  proposals  provided 
that: 

1.  Elections  throughout  Korea  must  be  prepared 
and  conducted  by  an  "all -Korean  Commission"  irl 
which  North  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Korerl 
would  have  equal  representation  and  which  coulc 
function  only  by  agreement  between  the  two ; 

2.  International  supervision  of  the  election! 
must  be  limited  to  a  new  "Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission"  composed  of  an  equa 
number  of  Communist  and  non-Communist  na- 
tions, which  would  function  only  by  agreemenl 
between  the  two  components ;  and 

3.  All  non-Korean  forces  must  be  withdraw! 
from  Korea  prior  to  the  holding  of  elections,  nc 
distinction  being  made  between  the  aggressors 
forces  and  those  of  the  United  Nations,  thus  allow- 
ing the  Chinese  Communist  armies  to  remair 
within  easy  striking  distance  whereas  United  Na- 
tions forces  would  be  dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Communist  proposals  failed  to  provide  anj 
guaranty  that  the  elections  would  be  carried  out 
in  freedom.  In  fact,  they  gave  no  assurance  that 
the  elections  would  ever  take  place,  since  the  North 
Koreans  were  given  a  built-in  veto  with  which 
to  prevent  agreement  except  on  their  terms.  The 
so-called  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commis-i 
sion  would  have  come  into  operation  only  if  the 
"all-Korean  Commission"  had  first  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  conduct  of  the  elections.  Even  then 
the  provision  for  unanimous  agreement  would 
have  enabled  the  Communist  members  to  frus- 
trate the  Commission's  operations  and  prevent  any 
effective  supervision  of  the  elections. 

To  the  very  end,  the  Communist  delegations 
persisted  in  their  repudiation  of  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  and  their  insistence  on  a  veto 
over  the  elections.  The  basis  for  their  position 
on  the  elections  is  clear.  They  knew  then,  as  they 
know  now,  that  genuinely  free  elections  in  Korea 
would  free  North  Korea  from  Communist  domi- 
nation. There  was  never  any  indication  that  they 
were  prepared  to  alter  the  status  quo  in  Korea, 
except  on  a  basis  which  would  have  assured  them 
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jy  political  means  the  conquest  of  Korea  which 
;ney  had  failed  to  gain  by  military  aggression. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Conference,  the  Com- 
nunist  delegations  sought  to  turn  the  failure  to 
•each  agreement  into  a  victory  for  Communist 
propaganda.  Hastily  prepared  "proposals"  were 
)ffered  in  an  effort  to  blur  the  vital  issues  at  stake. 
Mr.  Nam  II  blandly  proposed,  in  effect,  that  the 
dea  of  impartially  supervised  elections  be  dis- 
:arded ;  that  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  work  out  meas- 
lres  for  economic  and  cultural  relations  with  the 
Sorth  Korean  regime — this  only  after  the  with- 
Irawal  of  foreign  forces  and  the  reduction  of  the 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  a  level  equal 
;o  that  of  North  Korea.  With  the  obvious  intent 
)f  confusing  the  debate  at  this  Assembly,  the 
!^orth  Korean  regime  recently  made  a  similar  pro- 
josal  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Naturally,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  refused  to  accept  this 
jroffered  Trojan  horse. 

Mr.  Molotov's  proposal  on  the  final  day  at 
jeneva  was  different,  but  equally  deceptive  in 
ntent.  He  suggested  that  both  sides  agree  on  a 
et  of  general  objectives.  But  he  left  to  what  he 
:alled  "further  examination"  all  of  the  basic  issues 
o  which  the  Conference  had  failed  to  find  solu- 
ions.  He  did  not  abandon  in  the  slightest  degree 
he  Communist  position  which  had  made  it  im- 
wssible  to  solve  these  issues  at  the  Conference. 

As  the  Allied  delegations  have  indicated  in  their 
•eport,  these  proposals  could  only  have  served  to 
:onceal  the  serious  issues  of  principle  which  re- 
named unresolved  and  mislead  the  peoples  of  the 
vorld  into  believing  that  there  was  agreement 
vhen,  in  truth,  there  was  none.  Accordingly,  in 
he  Declaration  by  the  Sixteen,  issued  on  the  final 
lay  of  the  Conference,  the  Allied  delegations  re- 
gretfully recorded  their  conclusion  that,  so  long 
is  the  Communist  side  rejects  the  two  fundamental 
>rinciples  which  we  consider  essential,  further 
onsideration  of  the  Korean  question  by  the  Con- 
'erence  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

ROSPECTS  FOR  KOREAN  UNIFICATION 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  rejected  a  final  propaganda  gesture 
>y  the  Chinese  Communist  delegate,  who  called 
:or  a  resumption  of  the  Korean  Political  Confer- 
ence at  some  future  date.    Mr.  Smith  said, 

This  is  not  a  permanent  body — set  up  outside  of  or 
«yond  the  control  of  the  United  Nations.     It  was  given 


a  specific  mission  which  it  has  not  been  able  to  achieve 
as  yet.  ...  It  was  my  impression  that  our  Declaration 
had  made  it  very  clear  that  the  Communist  side  could 
resume  negotiations  at  any  time  under  favorable  condi- 
tions by  simply  accepting  the  two  fundamental  principles 
which  we  have  declared  .  .  .  and  without  which  negotia- 
tions would  be  fruitless. 

After  further  careful  study  of  the  situation,  the 
United  States  continues  to  maintain  this  position. 
The  Korean  Political  Conference  came  to  an  end 
on  June  15, 1954.  It  ended  in  failure  for  the  rea- 
sons which  I  have  summarized.  The  United 
States  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  new  negotia- 
tions so  long  as  the  Communists  reject  the  two 
fundamental  principles  which  we  consider  in- 
dispensable. 

To  undertake  further  negotiations  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  change  in  the  Communist  position  is  to 
court  a  new  failure.  The  result  of  a  new  failure 
would  be  a  damaging  blow  to  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  morale 
of  the  Korean  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  long  debate  of  the 
past  6  years  in  this  body,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  forget 
that  we  are  discussing  the  fate  of  nearly  30  million 
Koreans  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  Communist 
tyranny  and  who  claim  only  the  right  to  shape 
their  own  destiny  in  freedom.  Those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  a  free  choice  chose  to  defend 
their  freedom  with  great  bravery  and  immense 
sacrifice.  If  their  future  is  to  be  cast  repeatedly 
on  the  conference  table  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  our  willingness  to  negotiate,  even 
when  no  constructive  result  is  in  prospect,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  people  of  Korea  should 
lose  faith  in  us  and  in  the  very  process  of  negotia- 
tion. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Korean  people  will  agree 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  partici- 
pate with  us  in  negotiations  for  a  just  and  honor- 
able settlement.  But  they  deserve  some  assurance 
that  constructive  results  may  be  anticipated  and 
that  they  will  not  merely  be  subjected  to  unending 
pressure  to  yield  on  matters  affecting  their  very 
existence.  There  cannot  be  a  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question  which  is  not  responsive  to  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  the  Korean  people. 

Nor  should  there  be  a  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question  which  is  unworthy  of  those  who  fought 
and  died  to  defend  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
United  Nations.  I  can  speak  only  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  who  went  from 
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the  United  States  to  fight  in  Korea.  Of  these, 
more  than  130,000  were  casualties,  34,000  of  them 
dead  or  missing  in  action.  Fifteen  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  above  all  the  Republic 
of  Korea  can  speak  of  similar  losses.  We  must 
not  repudiate  these  sacrifices  by  abandoning  the 
principles  which  inspired  them. 

Until  the  Communists  cease  their  attacks  upon 
these  principles,  no  constructive  results  can  be  ex- 
pected from  negotiations  on  the  Korean  question. 
If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our  numerous 
and  protracted  negotiations  with  them,  it  is  the 
importance  of  careful  preparation  and  careful 
timing  to  assure  that  negotiations  are  conducted 
under  favorable  conditions.  At  this  time,  when 
Communist  China  has  just  furnished  fresh  evi- 
dence of  its  brutal  and  illegal  treatment  of  cap- 
tured personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
in  violation  of  the  armistice  agreement,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  surely  agree  that 
conditions  for  negotiation  are  not  favorable. 

But  we  should  not  despair.  We  should  not  lose 
faith  that  our  objectives  will  be  achieved.  We 
must  be  firm  and  constant  in  the  principles  we 
know  to  be  right.  We  must  hold  fast  to  the  only 
course  which  will  bring  us  to  the  United  Nations 
goal  of  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic 
Korea.  We  must  not  fail  the  people  of  Korea — 
or  ourselves. 


STATEMENTS  BY  SENATOR  SMITH  « 
Fifteen-Power  Draft  Resolution 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2058  dated  December  3 

I  wish  to  express  my  regret  at  being  absent  in 
the  opening  of  the  discussions  because  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  during  this  last  week 
we  were  in  our  closing  session  and  I  have  been 
compelled  to  be  there  until  late  last  night.  How- 
ever, I  was  here  this  morning  and  early  enjoyed 
the  fine  presentation  of  the  issues  involved  in  this 
matter  that  is  before  us. 

I  have  a  brief  statement  to  make  at  this  time. 
The  United  States  delegation  was  interested  to 
hear  the  suggestion  made  this  morning  by  the 
representative  of  Sweden  [Kolf  Sohlman]  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  merge  the  Indian  draft  resolu- 

8  Made  in  Committee  I  on  Dee.  3  and  8. 
6  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.118. 
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tion 9  with  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  th 
15  powers.10  This  suggestion  was  later  endorse 
by  the  representative  of  Peru  [Victor  Andre 
Belaunde] .  We  sincerely  appreciate  the  keen  ir 
terest  which  these  and  other  delegations  hav 
demonstrated  in  trying  to  facilitate  a  just  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  Korean  question.  I 
view  of  the  suggestion  put  forward  by  the  repre 
sentatives  of  Sweden  and  Peru,  I  should  like  t 
make  a  brief  observation  of  the  resolution  pre 
sented  by  the  group  of  15  nations  and  the  draf 
presented  by  the  representative  of  India. 

When  the  committee  began  its  consideration  o 
this  item,  the  group  of  15  nations  agreed  unani 
mously  to  sponsor  the  resolution  which  is  no? 
before  the  committee.  The  United  States  delega 
tion  believed,  in  common  with  others  of  the  grou] 
of  15,  that  they  owed  it  to  this  body  and  to  them 
selves  to  put  forward  a  resolution  which  embodie* 
their  views  on  the  Korean  question  in  the  cleares 
possible  manner,  although  of  course  open  to  sugi 
gestions  that  may  be  made  by  this  whole  com 
mittee.  Having,  together  with  the  Republic  o 
Korea  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  taken  par 
together  in  the  resistance  against  aggression  a 
the  call  of  the  United  Nations,  and  having  par 
ticipated  in  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  group  o: 
15  believed  that  the  General  Assembly  should  havi 
the  views  which  they  have  developed  as  the  resul 
of  their  common  experience. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  resolutions  in  question 
are  similar  in  many  respects.  However,  I  shoulc 
like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  mosi| 
significant  difference  between  the  resolution  spon 
sored  by  the  15  nations  and  the  Indian  draft  reso 
lution.  The  Indian  draft  resolution  merely  states 
that  the  General  Assembly  has  "received"  the  re- 
port on  the  Korean  Political  Conference.  Tht 
resolution  presented  by  the  15  nations  calls  upor 
the  General  Assembly  to  "approve"  this  report 
There  are  lesser  points  of  difference  which  I  will 
not  discuss  at  this  time. 

The  15  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Geneva  Conference  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly 
have  formally  reported  upon  their  participation 
in  that  Conference.  I  hope  sincerely  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  agree  that  it  can  do  no  less 
than  to  approve  the  report  which  the  15  members 
have  submitted. 
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In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  am  sure  that 
the  Indian  representative  [V.  K.  Krishna  Menon] 
and  I,  and  indeed  all  of  us,  have  the  same  objec- 
tive in  mind.  We  want  to  see  a  unified,  independ- 
ent, and  democratic  Korea.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  one  rather  fundamental  difference  between  us, 
as  I  have  explained,  but  I  am  certain  that  this  will 
not  in  any  way  change  the  fact  that  the  15  nations 
and  India  all  want  to  achieve  a  just  and  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  Korean  question. 

Summary  of  U.  S.  Position 

CT.S.  delegation  press  release  2070  dated  December  8 

At  this  stage  in  our  discussion  of  the  Korean 
mestion  it  may  be  useful  to  look  back  at  the  ground 
we  have  covered.  Then  we  may  have  a  better  basis 
for  voting  on  the  resolutions  before  us. 

A  great  many  things  have  been  said  here  by  the 
Soviet  representative  and  those  who  support  him 
which  are  nothing  more  than  echoes  of  the  false- 
hoods and  distortions  of  the  past.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  up  the  time  of  this  committee  to  reply 
to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  has 
beard  a  number  of  excellent  and  penetrating  state- 
ments which  have  revealed  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread understanding  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
iistortions  have  become  part  of  the  Communist 
iogma  on  Korea.  But  we  believe  that  the  essen- 
tials of  what  has  been  said  can  be  summarized  in 
i  few  general  conclusions : 

1.  The  Geneva  Conference  did  not  solve  the 
Korean  question.   We  can  all  agree  on  that. 

2.  The  Geneva  Conference  failed  because  the 
Communists  refused  to  accept  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions in  Korea  and  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  The  Communist  position  has  not  changed. 
We  mean  by  that,  the  Communists  have  still  given 
ao  evidence  that  they  would  be  willing  to  accept 
iither  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  or 
genuinely  free  elections  in  Korea. 

4.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  proposes  another  conference 
m  Korea  at  an  early  date  and  on  precisely  the  same 
jasis  as  the  recent  Conference  which  failed. 

5.  Because  the  Communist  position  is  un- 
changed, such  a  conference  would  be  futile. 

We  believe  that  these  conclusions  give  us  clear 
guidance  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  committee 
should  dispose  of  the  resolutions  before  it.    The 


resolution  introduced  by  the  Soviet  Union  suggests 
further  negotiations  before  the  Communists  give 
any  indication  of  any  kind  that  they  are  willing 
to  negotiate  on  a  reasonable  basis.  Clearly  this  is  a 
device.  The  Soviet  delegate  is  trying  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  Soviets  have  an  interest  in  a  rea- 
sonable settlement.  Actually,  we  feel  that  they  do 
not.  They  are  still  insisting  upon  a  settlement 
which  would  make  Korea  a  Communist  satellite. 
Therefore  we  believe  that  this  device  should  be 
rejected. 

All  of  these  efforts  to  offer  the  shadow  of  false 
hope  instead  of  the  substance  of  reality  should  be 
put  firmly  aside.  The  U.S.S.R.  proposal  for  a 
new  conference  on  Korea  is  one  of  these  efforts, 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  rejected.11 

The  second  resolution  introduced  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  the  aboli- 
tion of  Unctjrk.12  This  resolution  is  a  part  of  the 
determined  Communist  rejection  of  the  authority 
and  competence  of  the  United  Nations.  They 
claim  that  it  is  a  biased  committee,  that  it  can  do 
no  useful  work,  that  it  is  too  favorable  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Yet  they  quote  from  the 
Unctjrk  report,13  quoting  only  those  positions  un- 
favorable to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  We  should 
all  read  the  entire  report  of  Unctjrk?  It  stands 
as  a  vivid  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  Communist 
contentions.  Unctjrk  has  done  effective  work. 
It  is  both  the  symbol  and  the  instrument  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea.  It  should  not  be  abol- 
ished. Quite  the  contrary.  Unless  the  Com- 
munists fear  a  clear-eyed  and  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  real  conditions  in  North  Korea,  let 
them  give  Unctjrk  the  same  access  to  North  Korea 
that  it  has  to  South  Korea.  Then  and  only  then 
will  this  committee  really  have  an  adequate  basis 
for  judging  what  is  going  on  in  North  Korea. 

We  have  discussed  the  two  resolutions  proposed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  two  other  resolu- 
tions before  this  committee — the  one  introduced 
by  the  15  nations  who  participated  for  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Geneva  Conference — and  in  that 
resolution  the  U.S.  is  a  party — and  the  one  intro- 
duced by  India. 

We  all  appreciate  the  efforts  which  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  India  is  making  to  pro- 


u  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  116,  not  brought  to  a  vote. 
"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  117,  rejected  on  Dec.  8  by  a  vote 
of  5-50-1  (Syria). 
13  U.N.  doc.  A/2711. 
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mote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question. 
I  have  talked  with  him  personally  and  am  ab- 
solutely convinced  of  his  sincerity  in  trying  to 
bring  about  a  solution  of  the  problem.  His  state- 
ment to  this  committee  yesterday  morning  made  it 
clear  that  he  has  in  view  the  same  basic  objectives 
as  do  those  of  us  who  participated  in  the  Korean 
action  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  United 
Nations. 

However,  there  are  differences  of  approach 
which  are  reflected  in  these  two  resolutions.  On 
Friday,  we  pointed  out  the  most  important  differ- 
ence. This  is  the  fact  that  the  Indian  resolution 
only  notes  that  the  report  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  Geneva  Conference  has  been  received, 
whereas  the  resolution  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  cosponsor  proposes  that  the  report  be  ap- 
proved. Close  examination  shows  that  the  15- 
power  resolution  also  emphasizes  more  clearly 
than  the  Indian  resolution  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea.  These  differences  are  sub- 
stantive and  not  merely  differences  in  language. 

The  15-power  resolution  was  drafted  and  sub- 
mitted to  this  committee  because  its  sponsors 
believe  it  is  essential  to  reassert  in  a  clear-cut 
manner  the  overall  responsibility  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  in  this  matter.  This 
has  been  the  issue  throughout  the  long  discussion 
on  Korea  in  this  Assembly.  It  was  the  issue  at 
Geneva.  It  remains  the  issue  upon  which  the 
unification  of  Korea  will  turn. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Indian  resolution  in  my 
judgment  subordinates  this  basic  issue.  Its  adop- 
tion would  be  taken  as  a  signal  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  unification  of  Korea  on  some 
other  basis.  That  is,  we  are  sure,  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  representative  of  India,  but  that  is  the 
effect  of  his  resolution.  Had  the  distinguished 
representative  of  India  found  it  possible  to  agree 
with  the  sponsors  on  the  need  to  reassert  these 
principles  in  a  clear-cut  manner,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  the  15  powers  to  submit  any 
resolution  at  all. 

Since  the  issue  has  emerged  in  this  way,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  cannot  vote  for  the  Indian 
draft  resolution.  That  is  why  we  support  the 
motion  of  the  representative  of  Turkey  to  give 
priority  to  the  15-power  proposal,  and  that  is  why 


we  hope  that  the  15-power  resolution  will  receive 
the  overwhelming  support  of  this  committee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman — lest  there  be  any  ; 
misunderstanding — we  should  like  to  reemphasize 
a  point  which  Ambassador  Wadsworth  said  in! 
opening  the  discussion  of  this  question.    Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  stressed  the  same  point  in1 
more  general  terms  in  some  of  his  recent  public 
statements. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  is  not  closing 
the  door  to  further  discussions  with  the  Commu- 
nists for  the  peaceful  unification  of  Korea.  Dr. . 
Pyun  in  his  statement  to  this  committee  gave  clear 
indication  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  feels  the 
same  way.  The  door  is  not  being  closed.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  believes  that  there  is  no 
point  in  further  discussions  until  the  Communists 
have  given  evidence  that  they  mean  to  negotiate 
on  the  sound  basis  of  moral  principles  and  United 
Nations  responsibility.  Nothing  can  be  gained  if 
they  intend  to  repeat  the  same  things  they  said  at 
Geneva  and  have  said  here.  We  mean  business. 
When  they  show  that  they  do,  there  will  be  some 
point  in  further  negotiations. 


Letters  of  Credence 


Rumania 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  the  Rumanian 
People's  Republic,  Anton  Moisescu,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  President  on  December  7.  For 
the  text  of  the  Minister's  remarks  and  the  text  of 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  699. 

Greece 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Greece, 
George  V.  Melas,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  December  9.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
710  of  December  9. 
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Soviet  Propaganda  Charges  Against  U.  S.  Efforts 
To  Deter  Aggression  in  Asia 


Statement  by  C.  D.  Jackson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 


Just  last  week  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 
was  given  a  clear  picture  of  how  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
using  the  United  Nations  as  a  propaganda  sound- 
ing-board to  increase  world  tensions.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  this  Committee  was  not  fooled  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  maneuver.2 

Today  we  have  just  been  treated  to  another 
superb  example  of  propaganda  tactics,  really  skill- 
ful propaganda  tactics.  I  am  referring  to  Mr. 
Sobolev's  bland  statement,  just  a  clause  and  a 
sentence  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  started  the  war  in  Korea,  had 
attacked  North  Korea.  Now  if  anyone  here  be- 
lieves that  statement,  then  they  can  believe  Mr.  So- 
bolev's other  statements  which  are  inevitably  built 
upon  that  premise,  that  is,  the  propaganda  struc- 
ture.   But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  accept  the  fact 


1Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Dec.  9 
(U.  S.  delegation  press  release  2072). 

2  Debate  on  a  Czechoslovak  proposal  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.76/ 
L.16)  opened  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Nov. 
30.  The  draft  resolution  recommended  that  all  states 
"take  effective  measures  against  all  forms  of  propaganda 
tending  to  create  hostility  and  hatred  among  nations  and 
increasing  the  danger  of  a  new  world  war."  On  the  same 
date  the  United  States,  Australia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  France, 
Honduras,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  jointly  offered  amendments  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.76/ 
L.17)  which  had  the  effect  of  deleting  four  of  the  draft's 
five  paragraphs  and  placing  emphasis  on  the  removal  of 
barriers  to  free  exchange  of  information  and  ideas. 

The  original  Czechoslovak  draft  was  not  put  to  a  vote. 
The  amended  version  was  adopted  on  Dec.  2  by  a  vote  of 
35-5-10  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.76/L.19 )  ;  Czechoslovakia  joined 
the  other  Soviet-bloc  delegations  in  voting  against  it.  The 
vote  in  the  Dec.  11  plenary  was  45-5-9. 

For  texts  of  statements  made  during  the  committee 
debate  by  C.  D.  Jackson,  see  U.S.  delegation  press  releases 
2049  of  Nov.  30,  2052  of  Dec.  1,  and  2054  of  Dec.  2. 


of  unprovoked  North  Korean  aggressive  attack 
against  South  Korea  in  which  there  were  no 
United  States  troops — and  that  has  been  the  find- 
ing of  the  United  Nations — then  curiously  enough, 
the  truth  of  practically  everything  else  that  Mr. 
Sobolev  said,  the  truth  of  practically  every  statis- 
tic which  he  reeled  out  for  us  at  considerable 
length,  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  serious  doubt.  That 
is  why  I  say  that  the  Soviet  charge  against  alleged 
United  States  aggression  is  nothing  but  propa- 
ganda based  on  a  propaganda  premise. 

This  Committee  saw  through  the  baseless 
charges  submitted  under  the  Czech  item.  In  fact, 
the  crude  propaganda  attempt  of  our  Soviet  col- 
leagues blew  up  in  their  faces  and  was  turned 
against  them.  This  Committee  pronounced  itself 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  It  placed  the  responsibility 
for  fostering  so-called  war  propaganda  right 
where  it  belongs.  It  again  went  on  record  de- 
cisively that  it  is  the  unwarranted  and  continued 
maintenance  of  the  Iron  Curtain  by  the  Kremlin 
rulers  that  today  constitutes  the  overriding  reason 
for  false  and  hostile  propaganda  against  peace. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  facing  the  Bamboo 
Curtain. 

This  item  is  not  new.  A  similar  item  and  simi- 
lar resolutions  were  brought  into  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  in  1950.  The 
Security  Council  rejected  the  Soviet  proposal  by 
9  votes  to  1.  The  General  Assembly  never  voted 
on  the  Soviet  proposal.  In  fact,  the  debate  on  it 
was  interrupted  in  November  1950  when  the  As- 
sembly turned  its  attention  to  a  fact  of  war  and 
disregarded  their  propaganda  falsehood.  That 
fact  of  war  was  the  Chinese  Communist  military 
intervention  in  Korea. 
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Let  us  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  general  subject  at  the  United 
Nations  in  1950  was  a  prelude  to  Communist 
China's  engaging  in  aggression  in  Korea,  of  which 
Communist  China  still  stands  convicted.  I  ask 
my  Soviet  colleague :  Why  have  you  taken  this  old 
item  off  the  shelf  and  revived  it?  Is  it  intended 
to  hide  your  own  intentions  to  commit  or  push- 
button further  aggressions  in  the  Far  East? 
This  is  something  we  should  all  ponder  during 
the  course  of  this  debate.  Certainly  the  recent 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Chinese  Communist 
partners  do  not  reassure  us  on  this  score. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  Geneva  Conference  the 
Chinese  Communists  began  to  develop  a  full-scale 
propaganda  campaign,  both  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign consumption,  promising  the  "liberation"  of 
Formosa,  even  though  the  world  knows  that  the 
people  of  Free  China  are  desperately  opposed  to 
the  tyrannical  form  of  government  which  has  been 
imposed  on  their  mainland  brethren.  This  propa- 
ganda campaign  has  already  achieved  the  magni- 
tude of  the  "Resist  America — Aid  Korea"  cam- 
paign by  means  of  which  the  Chinese  Communists 
sought  to  stir  up  support  for  their  aggression  in 
Korea  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  the  Chinese  Communists  have  not  relied 
upon  words  of  hate  and  threats  of  belligerent  ac- 
tion alone  to  create  tensions  in  the  Formosa  area. 
They  have  resorted  to  bombs  and  shells  to  heighten 
the  effect.  On  September  3  Chinese  Communist 
artillery  pumped  nearly  5,000  shells  onto  the 
Islands  of  Big  and  Little  Quemoy,  thus  deliber- 
ately inflaming  a  situation  which  had  been  quies- 
cent for  nearly  5  years.  Since  then  the 
Communists  have  continued  to  bomb  and  shell 
these  and  other  small  islands  which  have  always 
been  held  by  the  Government  of  China.  It  could 
not  have  been  mere  coincidence  that  this  well- 
developed  and  systematic  campaign  for  the  "liber- 
ation" of  Formosa  was  launched  when  a  new  cam- 
paign was  needed  for  the  internal  purpose  of  reviv- 
ing the  faltering  enthusiasm  for  the  actions  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime.  Externally,  of  course, 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  their  Soviet  partners 
hoped  to  split  the  United  States  from  its  allies. 
Let  me  advise  the  Soviet  representative,  however, 
that  the  mutual  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  in  freedom  and  justice  is  so  basic  that  no 
amount  of  cheap  political  warfare  can  break  them 
apart. 


On  August  11  Chou  En-lai  told  the  33d  session 
of  the  "Central  People's  Government  Council": 

The  liberation  of  Taiwan  is  a  glorious,  historic  mission 
of  the  Chinese  people.  Only  by  liberating  Taiwan  from 
the  rule  of  the  traitorous  Chiang  Kai-shek  group,  only  by 
fulfilling  this  glorious  task,  can  we  win  complete  victory 
in  the  great  cause  of  liberating  the  Chinese  people  and  thus 
further  safeguard  the  peace  and  security  of  Asia  and  the 
world. 

Again  on  September  23,  1954,  Mr.  Chou 
addressed  the  "National  People's  Conference"  as 
follows : 

The  Chinese  people  must  liberate  Taiwan.  As  long  as 
Taiwan  is  not  liberated,  China's  territory  is  not  intact, 
China  cannot  have  a  tranquil  environment  for  peaceful 
construction  and  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  throughout 
the  world  is  not  secure.  On  August  11,  1954  the  Central 
People's  Government  Council  passed  a  resolution  urging 
all  Chinese  people  and  the  Chinese  People's  Liberation 
Army  to  redouble  their  efforts  in  all  fields  of  work  and 
strive  to  liberate  Taiwan  and  eliminate  the  traitorous 
Chiang  Kai-shek  group,  so  as  to  complete  our  people's 
sacred  task  of  liberation.  On  August  22,  all  the  demo- 
cratic parties  and  groups  and  people's  organizations  of 
China  issued  a  joint  declaration  on  the  liberation  of 
Taiwan  in  response  to  this  call  of  the  Central  People's 
Government. 

If  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  not  seeking 
to  provoke  new  armed  conflict,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  language  contained  in  "an  order  of  the  day 
to  all  commanders  and  fighters  of  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army"  issued  by  General  Peng 
Te-huai,  Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime,  on  October  1, 1954  (the  same  Gen- 
eral Peng,  incidentally,  who  signed  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement  as  commander  of  the  so- 
called  People's  Volunteers)  ? 

The  struggle  to  liberate  Taiwan,  therefore,  is  still  an  un- 
finished task  in  the  Chinese  People's  war  of  liberation. 
It  is  the  glorious  duty  of  the  Chinese  People's  Liberation 
Army  to  liberate  Taiwan.  .  .  . 

Only  yesterday  Chou  En-lai  said : 

To  liberate  Taiwan  and  liquidate  the  traitorous  Chiang 
Kai-shek  clique  is  a  matter  which  falls  entirely  within 
the  scope  of  China's  sovereignty  and  internal  affairs  and 
no  interference  by  any  other  country  will  be  tolerated. 

I  ask  the  Soviet  delegate,  can  the  effect  of  such 
statements  be  other  than  to  increase  tensions  ?  Can 
it  be  that  they  are  not  deliberately  designed  to  in- 
crease tensions?  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
ominous  meaning  of  the  word  "liberation"  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Communists.  History  has  taught 
us  that  it  spells  conquest,  aggression,  and  the  f  orce- 
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ful  imposition  of  Communist  rule  upon  unwilling 
peoples.  This  is  the  course  to  which  Chou  En-lai 
has  publicly  committed  his  regime,  and  he  stands 
the  more  exposed  against  the  background  of  the 
continuous  stream  of  similar  statements  which 
have  poured  from  the  mouths  of  other  Chinese 
Communist  officials,  punctuated  at  frequent  inter- 
vals by  the  roar  of  Communist  gunfire. 

And  the  Soviets,  apparently  feeling  the  need  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Chinese  Communists, 
have  pitched  in  with  a  similar  orchestration.  In 
his  address  of  September  30  in  Peiping,  Mr.  N.  S. 
Krushchev  said : 

The  Soviet  people  deeply  sympathize  with  the  noble 
cause  of  the  great  Chinese  people,  support  the  Chinese 
people  in  their  determination  to  liberate  their  suffering 
brothers  from  the  oppression  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
brigands  on  Taiwan,  and  to  eliminate  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
brigands  on  the  Island. 

How  does  this  kind  of  Soviet  support  for 
Chinese  Communist  plans  to  attack  Formosa 
square  with  Communist  protestations  of  devotion 
to  peace  and  early  disarmament?  How  do  these 
bellicose  Communist  statements  on  Formosa  con- 
tribute to  a  reduction  of  international  tensions? 
If  the  Soviet  Government's  support  of  peace  and 
disarmament  is  sincere,  then  why  does  it  not 
undertake  to  moderate  its  bellicose  ally  ?  Appar- 
ently the  Soviet  Government  prefers  to  overlook 
these  provocative  words  and  deeds  of  its  Chinese 
partner  and  tries  to  confuse  the  world  with  charges 
of  aggression  by  the  United  States. 

False  Accusations  Against  U.  S. 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  accusa- 
tions that  are  being  hurled  at  us.  The  Soviets 
allege  the  forcible  seizure  and  occupation  of  For- 
mosa by  United  States  armed  forces.  Certainly 
it  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  United  States 
has  neither  seized  nor  occupied  Formosa.  There 
are  some  8  or  9  hundred  United  States  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Naval  officers  and  men  stationed  on 
Formosa  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  military 
forces  of  the  Chinese  Government.  They  are 
there  at  the  request  of  that  government.  It  is  a 
patent  absurdity  to  claim  that  the  United  States 
with  a  few  hundred  men  engaged  in  a  training 
mission  has  seized  or  occupied  Formosa,  garri- 
soned by  half  a  million  Chinese. 

Let  me  stress  again  that  the  small  group  of 
United  States  military  officers  are  in  Formosa  at 


the  invitation  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
military  and  economic  assistance  extended  to  the 
Chinese  Government  is  nothing  new.  It  is  a  man- 
ifestation of  the  traditional  concern  of  the  United 
States  for  the  well-being  of  China.  The  United 
States  is  proud  of  its  long  record  of  friendship  and 
assistance  to  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
United  States  has  traditionally  stood  and  still 
stands  for  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  China.  Historically  the  United  States 
has  maintained  this  stand  in  opposition  to  im- 
perialist pressures. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the  continuity 
of  the  American  policy  in  this  respect,  but  I  will 
cite  only  a  few  this  morning.  Defense  of  China's 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  was  the 
purpose  of  the  "Open  Door  Notes"  of  Secretary 
of  State  John  Hay  in  1899,  of  the  United  States 
Circular  Note  to  the  Powers  in  1902,  of  the  United 
States  appeals  to  both  belligerents  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  in  the  years  1904—05,  and  of  the 
Root-Takahira  Agreement  of  1908.  The  United 
States  took  a  firm  stand  against  aggression  in 
Manchuria  in  1932  and  refused  to  recognize  any 
arrangements  which  impaired  the  open-door  pol- 
icy. From  1937  down  to  the  present,  the  United 
States  has  provided  both  economic  and  military 
aid  to  the  Government  of  China.  Through  pri- 
vate institutions  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  also  made  contributions  to  the  welfare  and 
education  of  the  Chinese  people.  I  recall  these 
facts  simply  to  make  clear  the  continuity  of  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  China.  The  United  States 
has  consistently  stood  for  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  China.  It  has  for  many 
years  extended  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
China  when  that  Government  has  sought  such  aid. 

The  record  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  gives 
the  lie  to  the  Soviet  accusation  that  the  United 
States  has  violated  Chinese  territorial  rights  and 
international  agreements  respecting  China.  It 
exposes  the  falsity  of  the  Communist  contention 
that  its  economic  and  military  assistance  programs 
conceal  imperialistic  or  aggressive  designs. 

As  to  the  accusations  that  the  United  States  is 
perpetrating  and  abetting  aggressive  acts  in  the 
Formosa  area,  let  us  examine  the  actual  situation. 
I  have  already  described  for  you  the  deliberate  and 
systematic  campaign  initiated  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  at  the  close  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  to  stir  up  tensions  as  to  the  Formosa 
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situation.  A  part  of  this  campaign  has  been  the 
launching  of  attacks  against  islands  held  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  It  was  only  natural  and 
right  that  the  Chinese  Government  should  have 
defended  itself  against  such  attacks  and  should 
have  sought  to  destroy  the  war  vessels  and  the 
artillery  emplacements  used  by  the  Communists 
in  making  such  attacks.  As  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  publicly  stated,  its  actions  have  been 
designed  purely  as  a  defense  against  these  attacks 
launched  by  the  Communists  as  a  part  of  their 
burgeoning  campaign  to  seize  territories  of  Free 
China.  Communist  propaganda  has  deliberately 
distorted  these  defensive  actions. 

Shelling  of  Quemoy 

For  example,  for  domestic  purposes  it  played 
up  the  heavy  shelling  of  Quemoy  as  "victory." 
The  military  responses  which  it  has  provoked  by 
these  attacks  have  been  heavily  played  in  its  propa- 
ganda as  "acts  of  aggression"  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States.  When,  several 
weeks  after  the  initial  heavy  Communist  shelling 
of  Quemoy,  military  activities  in  the  area  slack- 
ened, the  Communists  found  it  necessary  to  bomb 
the  Tachen  Islands,  presumably  in  the  hope  of 
provoking  retaliation  which  could  be  ballyhooed 
as  further  "aggressive  action." 

A  part  and  parcel  of  this  Communist  campaign 
of  word  and  deed  to  increase  tensions  over  the 
Formosa  area  has  been  the  marked  increase  in 
publicity  given  to  trials  of  so-called  counter-revo- 
lutionaries and  spies  in  Communist  China.  These 
spy  trials  have  suddenly  been  multiplied  rapidly 
and  given  unusual  prominence  in  Peiping  propa- 
ganda output.  The  victims  of  these  trials  are 
invariably  portrayed  as  agents  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and/or  the  United  States,  and  their 
alleged  plots  are  linked  with  the  so-called  aggres- 
sive designs  of  their  alleged  principals.  The 
climax  of  this  exercise  in  stirring  up  war  hysteria 
in  China  and  heightening  international  tensions 
was  the  sentencing  of  11  United  States  Air  Force 
personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Command. 
These  trumped-up  charges  are  said  by  the  Com- 
munists to  "prove"  United  States  aggression 
against  China.  It  is  by  such  false  accusations  as 
this,  as  well  as  by  provocative  armed  attacks  and 
a  constant  barrage  of  propaganda,  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  seeks  to  create  the  illusion 
of  United  States  aggression. 
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But  the  military  activities  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Formosa  are  a  matter  of  record. 
They  are  the  antithesis  of  aggression.  They  are 
designed  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  promote 
stability.  In  June  1950  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States  ordered  the  United  States  Sev- 
enth Fleet  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Formosa  be- 
cause in  the  circumstances  of  the  Communist 
aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  "the 
occupation  of  Formosa  by  Communist  forces 
would  be  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
Pacific  area  and  to  United  States  forces  perform- 
ing their  lawful  and  necessary  functions  in  that 
area."  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  was 
clearly  to  prevent  the  spread  of  war  and  to  main- 
tain stability  in  the  area  of  Formosa.  This  pur- 
pose was  achieved. 

Following  the  Korean  Armistice,  tensions  in 
the  area  were  focused  in  Indochina,  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  continuance  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
mission  was  important  to  the  maintenance  of  sta- 
bility in  the  general  area.  Although  a  settlement 
was  arrived  at  during  the  Geneva  Conference  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  tensions 
in  Indochina,  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  lost 
no  time  in  launching  a  campaign  aimed  at  the 
forcible  seizure  of  Formosa,  which  had  the  effect 
of  maintaining  and  increasing  tension  in  that  area. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  continuing  mission  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet,  these  Communist  threats  might 
already  have  been  turned  into  the  hideous  spec- 
tacle of  a  fresh  armed  assault  upon  freedom-loving 
people.  In  brief,  the  Seventh  Fleet  has  carried 
out  its  mission  successfully  and  has  accomplished 
its  objective  of  preventing  the  spread  of  war  to 
Formosa.  It  is  not  engaged  in  nor  has  it  abetted 
any  provocative  or  offensive  actions,  but  it  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  stability,  a 
stability  which  the  Communists  are  now  doing 
their  best  to  upset. 

Last  week  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  China  took  an  important 
step  to  contribute  further  to  the  stability  of  the 
Formosa  area.  On  December  2  they  signed  a 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty.3  The  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  this  treaty  was  clearly  set  out  in  a  joint 
statement  by  the  United  States  and  Chinese  Gov- 
ernments issued  on  December  1  on  the  conclusion 
of  negotiations  of  this  treaty.     In  this  joint  state- 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  895. 
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merit  the  United  States  and  Chinese  Governments 
pointed  out  ".  .  .  this  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  will  be  defensive 
in  character.  It  will  reaffirm  the  dedication  of 
the  parties  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations."  The  purpose  of 
the  treaty  was  clearly  stated  in  these  words:  "It 
is  directed  against  threats  to  the  security  of  the 
treaty  area  from  armed  attack  and  provides  for 
continuing  consultation  regarding  any  such  threat 
or  attack."  This  treaty  follows  the  general  pat- 
tern of  other  security  pacts  which  the  United 
States  has  concluded  with  countries  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  It  forms  another  link  in  the  system  of 
collective  security  which  provides  the  essential 
framework  for  the  defense  by  the  free  people  of 
the  Western  Pacific  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. This  treaty  can  be  construed  as  a  threat 
only  by  a  would-be  aggressor. 

This  mutual  security  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  China  solemnizes  and  gives  permanency  to  the 
previous  steps  of  the  United  States  to  stabilize 
the  situation  in  the  area  of  Formosa.  It  is  de- 
signed to  deter  aggression — to  prevent  the  kind  of 
Communist  miscalculation  which  could  lead  to  an 
effort  to  invade  Formosa.  I  maintain  that  this  is 
a  contribution  to  peace,  not  to  war. 

Let  any  impartial  observer  review  these  facts 
and  decide  for  himself  who  it  is  that  is  promoting 
and  encouraging  war  and  the  increase  of  inter- 
national tensions  as  between  the  mainland  of 
China  and  Formosa. 

Communist  Definition  of  Aggression 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  that  in  Communist 
jargon  any  effort  to  create  a  defense  against  ex- 
panding communism  is  called  aggression.  I  could 
cite  examples  to  prove  this  point  from  all  over  the 
world,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  Asia. 

As  early  as  1946,  when  the  Second  World  War 
was  over  and  the  United  States  made  clear  its 
policy  of  continued  support  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  the  propaganda  of  Chinese  communism 
proceeded  to  paint  the  United  States  as  the  ag- 
gressive successor  to  imperial  Japan. 

In  1950  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  was 
painted  by  Moscow  and  Peking  as  a  defense 
against  a  mythical  attack  from  the  south,  and  the 
United  Nations  response  to  that  aggression  had 
no  sooner  taken  place  than  it  was  portrayed  as  a 


cover  for  aggression  by  the  United  States.  The 
world  is  long  weary  of  this  lie. 

In  1950  the  United  States  joined  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  a  defensive  treaty  and  with 
the  Philippines  in  another  defensive  treaty,  and, 
sure  enough,  Soviet  communism  condemned  both 
these  treaties  as  acts  of  aggression. 

In  1952  the  United  States  concluded  a  Security 
Treaty  with  Japan  and  in  1953  it  signed  a  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
These  steps  were  taken  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing further  the  defenses  of  the  free  world  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  But  the  Soviet  and  Peking  Com- 
munists have  from  the  beginning  labeled  them  as 
aggressive. 

Then  in  September  of  this  year  an  eight-power 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  was 
signed  at  Manila.4  The  parties  are  Australia, 
France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  The  treaty  provides  that  in  case  of  ag- 
gression by  armed  attack  each  of  the  parties  will 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  and  that  in  case  of 
aggression  by  other  means,  such  as  subversion,  the 
parties  will  consult  immediately  to  agree  on  meas- 
ures for  the  common  defense.  This  last  provision 
is  important  because,  as  Secretary  Dulles  said  on 
September  15,  "subversion  and  indirect  aggression 
have  been  principal  tools  of  international  com- 
munism." 

These  are  the  provisions  of  the  Manila  pact,  and 
the  only  provisions,  concerning  aggression.  And 
what  is  the  reaction  from  the  centers  of  world 
communism?  The  same  as  before :  that  the  treaty 
is  an  act  of  aggression. 

And  now  comes  the  mutual  security  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  China.  Can  anyone  be  surprised 
that  this  too,  in  Communist  language,  is  labeled  as 
an  act  of  aggression?  As  recently  as  yesterday 
Chou  En-lai  said:  "The  mutual  security  treaty 
concluded  by  the  United  States  Government  with 
the  traitorous  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique  is  in  every 
sense  a  treaty  of  war  and  aggression.  United 
States  imperialism  is  hostile  to  the  Chinese 
people."  How  long  do  Moscow  and  Peking  think 
they  can  fool  the  intelligent  peoples  of  Asia 
with  this  outworn  inversion  of  the  truth?  How 
many  people  in  Europe  are  likely  to  believe  it — 
people  who  so  well  remember  how  Hitler  launched 
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World  War  II  by  accusing  Poland  of  committing 
aggression  against  him  ? 

The  Facts  of  History 

In  our  search  for  the  truth,  we  do  not  need  to 
depend  on  such  misuse  of  words.  We  have  the 
facts  of  recent  history  in  Asia,  and  from  those 
facts  we  can  easily  answer  the  question  I  raised  a 
few  moments  ago :  Who  is  the  real  aggressor  in 
Asia?  Permit  me  to  divide  this  question  into 
some  concrete  questions  of  fact. 

First,  who  was  it  that  signed  a  treaty  in  1945  to 
support  the  Republic  of  China  and  in  the  same 
year  turned  over  vast  stocks  of  captured  Japanese 
arms  to  the  internal  Communist  enemies  of  that 
Republic  ?  Who  in  the  meanwhile  closed  the  port 
of  Dairen  to  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  so  that 
they  could  not  interfere  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist conquest  of  Manchuria?  To  both  ques- 
tions the  answer  is  written  in  history :  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Second,  who  was  it  that  established  a  Korean 
Communist  army  in  North  Korea  from  1945  to 
1950,  supplied  and  trained  that  army,  provided 
Soviet  citizens  of  Korean  ancestry  to  be  its  leaders, 
and  posted  its  own  military  officers  to  give  the 
signal  for  the  southward  aggression  on  June  25, 
1950  ?  The  answer  is :  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
complicity  of  Communist  China. 

Third,  who  sent  armies  of  so-called  "volunteers," 
a  million  strong,  into  Korea  in  late  1950  to  con- 
tinue the  aggression  after  the  original  aggressor 
army  had  nearly  been  crushed  by  United  Nations 
forces  ?  And  who,  for  this  act,  was  found  guilty 
of  aggression  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly?  We  all  know  the  answer :  Communist 
China. 

Fourth,  who  in  1952  subjected  helpless  prisoners 
of  war  in  Korea  to  weeks  and  months  of  depriva- 
tion and  torture  in  order  to  extract  false  confes- 
sions from  them  about  a  totally  fictitious  germ 
warfare  campaign,  and  bolstered  this  propaganda 
barrage  with  fraudulent  so-called  scientific  com- 
missions in  Peking,  all  the  while  resisting  any 
impartial  investigations — thus  mounting  one  of 
the  most  colossal  and  fraudulent  hate  campaigns 
in  modern  history  ?  The  answer  is  known :  Com- 
munist China. 

Fifth,  who  in  1953  signed  a  solemn  armistice 


agreement  in  Korea,  forbidding  the  reinforcement 
of  armed  forces  and  requiring  that  every  prisoner 
of  war  be  sent  home  if  he  wished  to  go — and  then 
shamelessly  violated  both  these  provisions,  intro- 
ducing reinforcements  into  North  Korea  and 
denying  to  hundreds  of  United  Nations  prisoners 
of  war,  citizens  not  only  of  the  United  States  but 
of  several  other  countries  as  well,  the  right  to 
return  home?  The  answer  is  plain:  Communist 
China. 

Sixth,  who  in  1954  selected  11  American  airmen 
from  among  these  illegally  detained  prisoners,  put 
them  through  a  mock  trial  and  conviction,  and 
sentenced  them  to  jail  terms  ranging  from  4  to  10 
years,  all  on  fabricated  charges  of  espionage? 
Again,  Communist  China. 

Seventh,  who  in  all  this  propaganda,  and  not 
alone  in  the  infamous  germ  warfare  campaign, 
has  sought  to  instill  a  frenzied  hatred  of  America 
into  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  people,  our  tradi- 
tional friends  ?  Who  developed  as  a  basic  propa- 
ganda the  three  slogans  that  begin:  "We  Must 
Hate  America;  We  Must  Despise  America;  We 
Must  Look  Down  Upon  America"?  Who  has 
fomented  all  this  primitive  hatred,  which  is  the 
spiritual  father  of  aggression  and  war?  The 
answer  is  the  same:  Communist  China. 

And  in  the  face  of  all  these  overt  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  violence,  those  who  support  Red  China 
in  this  body  are  now  asking  us  to  condemn  as 
"aggression"  the  adoption  of  a  posture  of  resist- 
ance to  their  imperial  ambitions.  To  bow  to  this 
demand  would  be  to  adopt  the  principle  that  self- 
defense  against  Communist  attack  is  an  inter- 
national crime. 

The  United  States  continues  to  act  in  the  belief 
that  international  peace  and  security  can  be 
attained,  even  against  great  obstacles,  by  patience 
and  firmness  in  the  right.  But  it  cannot  be 
attained  by  bowing  to  the  will  of  a  convicted 
aggressor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fervently  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  promptly  dispose  of  the  unsubstanti- 
ated charges  made  in  this  Committee  by  voting 
down  decisively  the  resolution  tabled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.5 


5 The  draft  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.76/L.23)  was 
rejected  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Dec.  10 
by  a  vote  of  5-39-7  and  by  the  plenary  on  Dec.  17  by  a 
vote  of  5-44-8. 
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U.  N.  Human  Rights  Day,  1954 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  December  10,  1934,  marks  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  proclaiming  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all 
nations  and  all  peoples,  and  is  observed  by  the  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  as  Human  Rights  Day ;  and 

Whereas  December  15,  1954,  marks  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights  as  the  first  ten  Amendments  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ;  and 

Whereas  these  same  rights  are  secured  to  us  in  the 
Constitutions  and  basic  laws  of  our  States  and  Terri- 
tories ;  and 

Whereas  an  attachment  to  the  noble  principles  of 
individual  liberty  and  equal  opportunity  for  all,  as  enun- 
ciated in  these  great  documents,  is  the  foundation  of 
our  democracy  and  a  safeguard  against  dictatorship  and 
tyranny : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  D  WIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  join  with 
peoples  throughout  the  world  in  observing  December  10, 
1954,  as  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day,  and  on  this 
day  and  on  December  15,  the  anniversary  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  as  well  as  throughout  the  year,  to  give  profound 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  rights  the  people  of  our 
Nation  have  so  long  enjoyed — freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press;  freedom  to  worship  in  accord  with  the  dictates 
Df  conscience;  fair  trial  and  freedom  from  arbitrary 
arrest;  the  right  to  own  property  and  to  profit  by  the 
fruits  of  our  labors.  For  these  rights  and  freedoms  men 
and  women  in  many  countries  have  striven  and  died,  as 
3ur  forefathers  strove  and  died,  and  as  today  still  others 
strive  and  die  in  defense  of  human  dignity  against  the 
ilaims  of  totalitarian  governments.  Let  us  as  free  men 
stand  firm  in  our  faith  in  liberty  for  all  nations  and  all 
peoples.  Let  us  by  example  and  cooperation  strengthen 
the  world-wide  recognition  of  human  rights  as  the  basis 
for  a  lasting  and  prosperous  peace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
iffixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington   this   third   day  of 

December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 

[seal]     dred  and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  seventy-ninth. 

/^J  L**-y  /L£~Z^ 'C/-<-£~.  A»*o^ 

3y  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State. 


Opening  of  Washington  Studios 
of  Voice  of  America 

REMARKS  BY  THEODORE  STREIBERT  ' 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  you  here  this  after- 
noon at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  the  Voice  of  America.  From 
these  new  studios  we  broadcast  round  the  clock  7 
days  a  week  and  reach  practically  every  corner  of 
the  world  with  75  programs  each  week  in  38  dif- 
ferent languages.  This  is  a  fitting  occasion  on 
which  to  reaffirm  the  principles  which  have  guided 
the  operations  of  the  Voice  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Information  Agency  on  August  1  a  year  ago 
and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  purposes  the 
Voice  is  attempting  to  accomplish  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Voice  and  the  other  elements  of  the  Infor- 
mation Agency  play  an  important  supporting  role 
in  American  foreign  policy.  It  is  our  job  to  com- 
municate U.S.  policies  and  actions  to  peoples 
overseas.  The  President  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  have  made  this  our  basic  mission — to 
communicate  and  interpret  U.S.  policies,  to  keep 
U.S.  aims  clear  in  the  minds  of  people  throughout 
the  world,  and  counteract  Communist  distortions 
and  misrepresentations. 

Obviously  we  could  not  carry  out  this  mission 
without  the  closest  possible  relationship  within 
and  guidance  from  the  Department  of  State. 

From  the  first  day  of  our  existence  as  a  separate 
agency  we  have  had  the  best  help  and  sympathy 
and  cooperation  from  Secretary  Dulles,  Assistant 
Secretary  Carl  McCardle  and  the  members  of  his 
Public  Affairs  staff,  and  from  the  other  officers  of 
the  Department.  On  behalf  of  the  staff,  I  wish  to 
express  how  much  we  appreciate  this  friendly  day- 
to-day  working  relationship. 

Our  program  structure  here  at  the  Voice  consists 
primarily  of  news.  It  is  hard,  factual  news, 
avoiding  any  propagandists  overtones  and  in- 
tended to  give  credible,  reliable  accounts  of  news 
events.  We  aim  to  build  up  a  reputation  among 
listeners  for  credibility  and  reliability. 

In  addition  to  straight  news,  the  content  con- 
sists of  news  commentaries,  political  commen- 
taries, special  events,  roundups  of  editorial  com- 
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ment  from  the  U.S.  press,  and  religious  programs. 
For  some  areas  of  the  world  we  include  specialized 
material  of  interest  to  those  particular  areas. 

These  programs  go  out  over  a  network  of  30 
shortwave  transmitters  in  the  United  States  and 
45  additional  transmitters,  both  shortwave  and 
mediumwave,  located  at  strategic  positions 
throughout  the  world. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  Voice  is  to 
bring  the  truth  about  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  to  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  orbit  by  pene- 
trating through  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 
The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  itself  have  very  little 
means  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
except  what  their  Government  wishes  them  to 
know.  We  can  constantly  bring  them  the  truth, 
both  by  revealing  it  when  it  is  withheld  by  their 
own  authorities  and  by  setting  the  record  straight 
when  distorted  versions  are  imposed  on  them. 
Gradually  there  may  develop  a  skepticism,  or  de- 
posit of  doubt,  about  the  intentions  of  the  Krem- 
lin rulers  and  their  policies. 

To  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  satellites,  our 
news  and  commentaries  from  the  outside  world 
can  also  continue  to  bring  evidence  of  our  interest 
in  their  freedom  and  hope  for  their  ultimate 
liberation. 

For  these  purposes — reaching  behind  the  Cur- 
tains— the  Voice  is  devoting  three-quarters  of  its 
total  programs  and  two-thirds  of  its  budget,  about 
$10  million  of  the  total  $16  million  budget.  There 
are  Qy2  hours  daily  of  these  programs  designed 
to  penetrate  the  Curtains,  and  many  are  repeated 
at  different  times  and  on  different  frequencies  to 
provide  added  reception. 

The  Communists  have  become  increasingly  bit- 
ter about  the  Voice.  In  1953  the  press  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  It.  and  Communist  China  attacked  us 
more  than  500  times.  From  these  sources  every 
knock  is  a  boost,  as  we  see  it.  And,  -of  course, 
they  go  to  great  expense  and  effort  in  jamming 
to  prevent  their  people  from  listening  to  Voice 
broadcasts.  But  we  know  our  signals  do  get 
through. 

The  second  function  of  the  Voice  is  to  serve  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  in  their  languages  with 
news  and  interpretation  of  U.S.  policies. 

Third,  the  Voice  brings  news  in  English  every 
day  to  the  far  quarters  of  the  globe — so  that  U.S. 
citizens  and  all  English-speaking  people  can  keep 
in  touch  with  us. 


The  wisdom  of  Congress  in  directing  that  the 
Voice  of  America  be  moved  from  New  York  to 
Washington  is  already  becoming  apparent  in  prac- 
tice. All  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Agency  are 
now  located  here.  Organizationally,  we  are  now 
much  more  closely  knit.  Also,  the  Voice  operators 
are  closer  to  their  source  of  daily  foreign  policy 
guidance — the  State  Department. 

Another  benefit  is  the  considerable  psychologi- 
cal value  of  being  able  to  open  our  programs  with 
the  words  "This  is  Washington."  By  originating 
its  programs  here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol 
dome,  the  Voice  takes  on  added  authority  and 
strength. 

The  new  location  will  also  make  it  easier  for 
members  of  Congress  to  speak  over  the  Voice, 
which  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  them  do  as 
often  as  possible,  because  it  is  effective  program 
material — particularly  when  they  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  listening  audience.  No  less  than 
158  members  of  Congress  have  contributed  their 
time  and  persuasiveness  to  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  over  the  past  2  years. 

As  I  have  said,  a  very  large  portion  of  our  out- 
put is  concerned  with  making  known  to  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries  the  foreign  policy  of  the; 
United  States. 

It  is  my  privilege  now  to  introduce  to  you  the: 
chief  of  the  senior  department  of  our  Govern-p 
ment — the  man  who  bears  the  heavy  responsibil- 
ity of  determining  our  foreign  policies  andj 
actions.  Even  prior  to  his  coming  to  this  highi, 
office  he  spent  many  months  assisting  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  forward  our  foreign  policy. 
Ten  years  ago  this  summer  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  worked  as  a  good  partner  in  the  creation.) 
of  a  nonpartisan  policy  toward  the  United 
Nations,  which  was  then  just  coming  into  being.. i 

Beginning  nearly  2  years  ago  he  has  demons 
strated  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic  Secre- 
taries of  State  in  our  history.  The  record  of  his 
foreign  travels,  as  he  worked  mightily  and  cou-J 
rageously  to  unite  our  allies  and  turn  back  the  tide 
of  Communist  expansion,  puts  to  shame  the  com- 
bined achievements  of  Odysseus,  Magellan,  and 
Marco  Polo.  Again  and  again  President  Eisen- 
hower has  expressed  his  profound  gratitude  to- 
ward him  and  his  great  confidence  in  his  work. 

I  introduce  to  you  a  fine  gentleman  who  has  on 
many  occasions  confirmed  his  interest  in  the  work 
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of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  including  the 
Voice  of  America — the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
John  Foster  Dulles. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  682  dated  December  1 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  at  the  opening  of  the 
Washington  studios  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
The  handsome  invitation  said  "formal  opening." 
But  I  do  not  feel  that  the  accent  is  on  formality 
as  old  friends  gather  here  in  a  common  cause. 

The  cause  is  to  tell  others  the  truth  about  Amer- 
ica— our  United  States  of  America.  The  Usia 
does  this  through  many  ways,  of  which  the  Voice 
is  the  best  known,  the  most  direct,  and  the  most  in- 
timate. 

Much  of  what  others  want  to  know  relates  to 
policies  made  in  Washington.  So,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  studios  of  the  Voice  should  be  relocated 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  am  bound  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  hope  that  this  will  not  mean  that 
Washington  news  will  monopolize  the  Voice. 
Our  country  speaks  with  many  voices,  and  some- 
times it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  authentic 
voices  are  to  be  found  outside  of  our  political  Cap- 
ital. Perhaps  the  term  "Voices  of  America'' 
would  better  define  what  it  is  we  seek  to  project, 
which  is  the  truth  about  this  great  and  many- 
sided  Nation  of  ours. 

And  yet  there  are  times  when  our  Nation  speaks 
as  one  voice.  That  is  when,  as  now,  the  basic 
values  of  our  civilization  are  challenged.  At 
these  times  we  speak  as  one  in  our  determination 
to  resist  and  overcome  the  challenge.  There  are 
naturally  and  properly  differences  as  to  how  best 
to  proceed.  But  on  basic  matters  there  is  impres- 
sive unity. 

It  is  symbolic  of  that  unity  that  I,  who  am  the 
head  of  one  of  the  departments  of  Government, 
speak  here  at  this  meeting  of  another  independent 
agency.  It  shows  that  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Usia  are  one  in  purpose. 

At  the  time  when  this  Agency  was  created, 
President  Eisenhower  said: 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  have  sound  policies  dedi- 
cated to  goals  of  universal  peace,  freedom,  and  progress. 
These  policies  must  be  made  known  to  and  understood 
by  all  peoples  throughout  the  world.  That  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  new  United  States  Information  Agency. 

It  is  the  Department  of  State  which,  under  the 


President,  makes  our  foreign  policies.  It  is  you 
who  help  to  make  them  known  to  and  understood 
by  all  peoples  throughout  the  world.  In  this 
joint  task  we  cooperate  and  your  Director,  Mr. 
Streibert,  and  I  meet  frequently,  and  appropriate 
members  of  his  staff  meet  with  members  of  the 
State  Department,  so  as  to  assure  close  and  har- 
monious working  relations. 

You  of  the  Usia  are  dedicated  to  spreading  the 
truth,  not  fiction.  In  particular  you  want  to  get 
that  truth  to  those  in  captivity  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  There  the  people  are  fed  an  incessant 
diet  of  falsehoods.  Only  through  such  agencies 
as  yours  does  the  truth  penetrate.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  that  this  should  happen.  Otherwise, 
there  would  be  brainwashing  on  a  vast  national 
scale.  A  third  of  the  world's  population — 800 
million  people — live  in  a  nightmare  world  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  world  of  reality. 

You  deal  with  fact — the  great  story  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  your  high  mission  to  tell  that  story 
day  after  day  as  it  unfolds  so  that  all  may  find 
in  it  hope  and  take  from  it  courage. 


Possibility  of  Holding 
Big  Four  Conference 

Press  release  704 

At  his  news  conference  on  December  7,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  for  comment  on  press  re- 
ports of  French  initiative  in  sounding  out  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  about  the  possibility  of  a  Four  Power 
Conference  in  May.  The  Secretary  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

Those  reports  imply  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  which  goes  beyond  any- 
thing of  which  we  have  been  informed.  There  has 
been,  as  you  all  know,  a  pretty  general  expression 
which  has  been  shared  by  the  representatives  of 
the  three  Western  Powers  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  and  also,  indeed,  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  through  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  when  he  was  here,  to  the  effect 
that  once  the  plans  for  the  consolidation  of  the  de- 
fenses of  Western  Europe  are  completed,  so  that 
a  conference  would  not  degenerate  into  a  maneuver 
to  prevent  that,  then  we  would  hope  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  talks  which  might  really  be  con- 
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structive  and  deal  seriously  with  some  of  the  grave 
issues :  the  issue  of  the  Austrian  Treaty,  which  in- 
deed could  be  dealt  with  without  a  conference  by 
a  mere  act  of  signing;  the  question  of  the  unifi- 
cation of  Germany.  There  is  also  the  point  which 
I  alluded  to  in  my  Chicago  speech,1  which  I  believe 
was  quoted  by  Mr.  Mendes-France  in  a  recent 
statement  of  his,  to  the  effect  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  encourage  by  talks,  if  that  would  help,  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  armament  of  the  Eastern  Soviet  bloc 
comparable  to  the  limitations  which  will  be  im- 
posed as  a  self-denying  ordinance  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  European  group. 

Ashed  whether  there  are  any  arrangements  by 
which  the  three  Western  Powers  will  consult  or 
coordinate  in  advance  steps  they  may  be  taking 
individually  through  diplomatic  channels  with  the 
Soviets  in  the  coming  months,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

As  I  said,  there  was  a  pretty  general  consensus 
which  has  been  expressed  by  the  President  and  my- 
self for  the  United  States  and  by  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  Governments  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  also  of  Germany  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  having  a  useful  consul- 
tation sometime  next  spring  when,  presumably, 
the  London-Paris  accords  will  have  been  ratified 
so  that  that  step  will  not  any  longer  be  a  matter 
for  debate  and  discussion.  Now  we  have  not  got- 
ten down  to  the  point  of  thinking  concretely  as  to 
when  such  a  meeting  might  be  held,  although  I 
think  Mr.  Mendes-France  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  May  being  a  date  when  presumably  the 
ratifications  would  have  been  behind  us.  But 
there  has  been  no  concerted  action  by  the  three 
Western  Powers  to  fix  a  date  or  agenda  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  as  yet. 


Return  of  Ambassador  Bohlen 
to  Moscow 

Press  release  702 

At  his  news  conference  on  December  7,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  whether  he  had  concluded 
his  talks  icith  Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  and 
whether  Mr.  Bohlen  expected  to  return  shortly  to 
Moscow.     Mr.  Dulles  made  the  following  reply : 

Yes,  we  have  concluded  our  talks  and  he  is 
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going  back  in  the  normal  course.     He  is  leaving 
tomorrow. 

Asked  whether  Mr.  Bohlen's  return  would  pro- 
mote an  exploration  of  the  idea  of  normal  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Dulles 
replied : 

There  has  been  an  iron  curtain  almost,  you 
might  say,  within  Moscow  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Western  countries,  in  particular,  and 
the  high  officials  of  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
talk  which  Mr.  Bohlen  had  with  the  Soviet  Prime 
Minister  at  the  reception  shortly  before  he  left 
Moscow  was  a  step  in  the  way  of  doing  away  with 
that  complete  barrier,  and  it  would,  I  think,  be 
helpful  and  desirable  if  there  could  be  opportu- 
nities for  informal  talks  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  foreign  diplomats  and  the  high  officials 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  comes  about  only  gradually,  naturally.  The 
talks  are  informal,  the  kind  which  often  take  place 
in  Washington  with  foreign  diplomats,  and  I  think 
we  would  all  welcome  it  if  that  atmosphere  could 
be  brought  into  the  Moscow  situation. 

Asked  whether  Soviet  officials  had  given  any 
indications  of  reducing  tensions  or  dropping  some 
of  the  police  surveillance  of  diplomats  in  Moscow, 
Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

There  has  been  nothing  of  a  formal  nature  at 
all  that  I  am  aware  of  in  that  respect. 

Asked  whether  Mr.  Bohlen  had  been  instructed 
to  make  any  specific  proposals  about  reducing  ten- 
sions when  he  returns,  the  Secretary  replied: 

No,  other  than  that  Mr.  Bohlen  is  aware  of  our 
general  sentiments,  as  I  have  just  now  expressed 
them,  and  certainly  he  would  feel  authorized  to 
encourage  any  development  along  that  line. 


Economic  Assistance  to 
Underdeveloped  Areas 

Press  release  701 

At  his  news  conference  on  December  7,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  a  series  of  questions  relating 
to  the  possibility  of  U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  areas.  He  first  was  asked  whether 
he  would  discuss  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cey- 
lon an  Asian  aid  program.   The  Secretary  replied : 
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I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so,  but  if  he  brings 
it  up  I  will,  of  course,  tell  him  the  state  of  our 
thinking  on  that  subject.  You  will  recall  that  in 
my  Chicago  speech  of  last  week 1  I  did  not  refer 
to  an  Asian  aid  program.  I  did  refer  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  normal  in  a  free  society  that  highly  de- 
veloped countries  should  assist  in  the  capital  de- 
velopment of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  I 
didn't  specify  underdeveloped  countries  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  world.  There  are  such  un- 
derdeveloped countries  not  only  in  Asia  but  in 
the  Near  East  and  in  South  America,  and  that 
broad  problem  is  under  active  consideration  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

Asked  how  advanced  this  consideration  is  and 
how  close  it  is  to  a  policy  decision,  Mr.  Dulles  re- 
plied: 

It  is  advanced,  I  would  say,  to  the  point  where 
the  principle  is  accepted — the  general  principle 
which  I  laid  down  in  my  speech  in  Chicago  a  week 
ago  Monday,  a  speech  which  the  President  indi- 
cated he  had  read  and  approved.  So  I  would  say 
that  that  is  clear  policy  of  the  administration. 

Now  the  question  of  how  to  implement  that  pol- 
icy is  a  very  complicated  one.  It  involves  many 
agencies  of  our  Government.  It  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  stimulate  that  development 
through  private  capital,  which  is  the  normal  way 
by  which  it  is  done.  It  involves  the  proper  role  of 
government  aid  versus  private  aid.  It  involves 
the  question  of  the  creation  of  the  investment  cli- 
mate in  the  recipient  country. 

All  of  these  problems  are  extremely  difficult 
problems.  I  think  it  is  generally  known  that  Mr. 
[Joseph  M.]  Dodge  is  making  a  study  with  a  view 
to  making  recommendations  as  to  how  we  shall 
organize  ourselves  in  the  administration  to  deal 
with  that  type  of  problem.  As  I  say,  it  involves 
many  different  agencies  of  the  Government,  and 
the  first  important  thing  is  to  be  able  to  coordinate 
our  own  thinking  and  planning  in  this  field.  That 
is  being  studied  by  Mr.  Dodge,  who  will  shortly 
make  a  report.  Until  that  is  worked  out,  we  do 
not  have  any  concrete  plans  except  those  that  are 
already  reflected  in  the  Msa  legislation  and  in  the 
policies  and  actions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Asked  whether  the  principle  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted also  involves  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  mili- 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  890. 


tary    to    economic    development,    the    Secretary 
replied: 

I  would  not  say  that  it  is  a  shift  of  emphasis 
from  the  military  because  I  believe  that  until 
there  is  some  effective  method  of  controlling  and 
limiting  armaments,  or  until  there  is  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  very 
high  emphasis  upon  the  military.  It  does,  I  think, 
reflect  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  present  phase 
of  the  struggle  between  the  world  of  Communist 
despotism  and  the  free  nations  is  shifted  to  some 
extent,  for  the  time  being  perhaps,  more  to  eco- 
nomic competition,  and  that  there  is  less  fear  than 
there  was,  I'm  glad  to  say,  of  open  military  activi- 
ties. So  perhaps  we  need  to  give  more  thought  to 
this  phase  of  the  problem  than  has  been  the  case 
during  recent  years  when  primary  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  military. 

Asked  ivhether  Mr.  Dodge  will  make  specific 
recommendations  as  to  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
policy,  or  whether  he  will  merely  study  it  and 
organize  the  mechanics  of  formulating  such  a  for- 
eign economic  policy,  Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

I  think  that  the  latter  is  the  more  likely  scope 
of  his  report.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  he  will 
deal  primarily  with  the  question  of  how  to  get 
organized,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  come  up 
quickly  with  agreed  policies  which  will  take  into 
account  the  legitimate  views  of  all  of  the  govern- 
ment agencies  involved. 

Asked  whether  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  admin- 
istration to  submit  a  program  to  the  next  Congress 
for  economic  development  in  Asia  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  Secretary's  Chicago  speech,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  replied: 

I  would  think  it  likely,  yes. 

Asked  whether  he  thought  there  is  any  relation 
between  this  cautious  attitude  now  on  aid  to  Asia 
and  the  resignation  of  Prime  Minister  Shigeru 
Yoshida  of  Japan,  the  Secretary  replied: 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  relationship 
there. 

Asked  whether  our  European  allies  are  helping 
with  this  development  of  underprivileged  areas  in 
Asia,  Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  better  developed  and  industrial- 
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ized  European  nations  to  bring  about  capital  devel- 
opments in  a  number  of  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
Now  that's  being  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
through  private  activity,  but  oftentimes  with  gov- 
ernment guaranties  of  credit  and  the  like,  which 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  effective  way  of  doing 
this  business.  The  Germans,  I  would  say,  are 
perhaps  doing  more  today  in  activities  designed  to 
promote  development  in  underdeveloped  areas 
than  any  other  European  country.  They  are 
doing  it,  obviously,  because  they  think  it  is  good 
business  to  do  it,  but  that  in  itself  is  no  reason 
for  not  doing  it. 

Ashed  whether  the  German  contribution  is 
higher  than  Great  Britain's  under  the  Colombo 
Plan,  the  /Secretary  replied: 

I  am  talking  in  general  here  about  the  under- 
developed countries.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  if  you 
try  to  divide  it  up  in  terms  of  particular  areas. 
In  the  main,  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  activity  going  on  for  the  development  of  under- 
developed countries,  and  much  of  that  is  being 
done  privately,  although  to  some  extent  with  the 
help  of  government  guaranties.  I  can't  give  you 
the  precise  figures  because  when  it  is  done  privately 
the  figures  are  not  as  easy  to  get  as  when  they  are 
done  by  governmental  grants. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  we  make  is  to 
assume  that  nothing  is  done  unless  the  govern- 
ment does  it.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  that 
is  one  of  our  greatest  errors — when  we  go  for 
statistics  and  figures  we  only  go  to  governmental 
figures.  We  believe  in  free  enterprise,  free  econ- 
omy, and  that  the  greater  part  of  this  task  should 
normally  be  done  by  private  people  who  do  it  be- 
cause they  think  it  is  the  advantageous  thing  to 
do.  It  is  mutually  advantageous  because,  as  I 
said  in  my  speech  at  Chicago,  provident  loans  are 
usually  repaid,  and  repaid  with  interest,  so  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  do. 

This  country  was  largely  developed  by  capital 
in  Europe,  private  capital,  and  preferably  it 
should  be  done  by  private  capital.  The  business 
of  government  is  primarily  to  help  create  an  in- 
vestment climate  such  that  private  capital  does 
the  job.    Therefore,  I  don't  like  to  think  of  this 


task  in  terms  only  of  its  solution  by  governmental! 
activities. 

Asked  whether  he  was  suggesting  that  the  mag-l 
nitude  of  the  problem  in  Asia  can  be  dealt  with} 
by  private  capital  rather  than  by  a  considerable 
government  program,  Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

No.  I  believe  that  there  will  have  to  be  in  some 
Asian  countries  perhaps  more  of  a  governmental 
assist  than  in  some  other  countries  because  the 
political  hazards  in  some  of  these  countries  are 
greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  considerable  opportunity 
for  private  capital  to  function  in  India,  for  ex- 
ample, and  it  is  already  doing  so  to  some  extent. 
Private  capital  is  functioning  in  Ceylon.  To  some 
extent,  there  is  a  field  which  can  be  developed  by  I 
private  capital  in  the  Far  East. 

There  are  some  countries  where  the  political 
risks  are  so  great  that  you  can  hardly  expect  pri- 
vate capital  to  take  the  risk,  and  the  political  risk 
is  perhaps  greater  in  parts  of  Asia  than  it  is  inj 
some  others.    Therefore,  I  think  there  may  have1, 
to  be  a  larger  measure  of  governmental  assistance  I 
there  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  political  risks  i 
were  less. 

Asked  the  extent  to  which  Latin  American  coun- 
tries figure  in  the  administration's  thinking  on 
economic  aid  programs  to  underdeveloped  areas, 
Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

They  are  very  much  in  our  minds.  Of  course, 
that  matter  was  very  fully  and  fairly  discussed,  I 
think,  at  the  Rio  Conference,  which  has  just  ended, 
and  statements  were  made  there  as  to  the  prospec- 
tive activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  That 
is  an  area  where,  while  a  certain  amount  of  govern- 
mental aid  to  financing  is  doubtless  necessary  for 
the  time  being,  there  is  also  a  considerable  scope 
for  private  capital  going  in.  Some  of  the  coun- 
tries, such  as  Venezuela,  just  to  pick  one  as  anj 
example,  have  been  very  largely  developed  by 
private  capital  going  in.  Somewhere  between  $1 
billion  and  $2  billion  has  recently  gone  into! 
Venezuela  from  private  sources,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  So  that  illustrates  the  very 
considerable  possibilities  of  development  through 
private  capital.    But  they  will  have  to  be  both. 
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J.S.  Grants  Additional 
Economic  Assistance  to  Berlin 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  mis- 
don  at  Bonn,  Germany,  announced  on  November 
24  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  make  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  economic  assistance  for  Berlin  in 
:he  amount  of  $23,695,000. 

The  purpose  of  this  U.S.  assistance  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  continuation  of  Berlin's  economic 
growth  and  the  development  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Berlin  population  and,  in  particular, 
;o  augment  the  availability  of  long-term  capital 
for  risk  investment  designed  to  expand  Berlin's 
industrial  capacity  and  create  additional  perma- 
nent working  places.  This  assistance  supplements 
funds  already  made  available  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, including  current  investment,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  refugee  housing  programs. 

Discussions  are  at  present  being  conducted  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner, Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  programing  of  the 
economic  assistance. 


Food  Shipments  to  Flood  Victims 
)f  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  3 

The  President  is  pleased  to  learn  that  the  SS. 
Vormacport,  carrying  flood  relief  cargo  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, is  due  to  arrive  today  at  the  East  Ger- 
nan  port  of  Wismar.  She  is  the  first  of  a  number 
)f  ships  carrying  relief  aid  to  the  flood  victims  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  under  the  program 
he  President  announced  last  July  29.1  That  pro- 
gram was  an  expression  of  the  American  people  to 
lelp  others  meet  the  aftermath  of  disaster  no 
natter  where  they  may  live. 

Because  no  American  ship  has  called  at  ports 

1  *  Bulletin  of  Aug.  9,  1954,  p.  197. 
The  cargo  of  the  SS.  Mormacport  included  1,714  tons  of 
arley  for  East  German  consumption  and  2,000  tons  of 
orn  for  Czechoslovakian  relief.  On  December  9  the 
Vhite  House  announced  that  on  December  11  the  SS.  Mor- 
lacsurf  would  arrive  at  Wismar  with  a  cargo  of  2,000 
ons  of  corn  for  East  Germany  and  1,000  tons  of  corn 
|  or  Czechoslovakia  and  on  the  same  date  the  SS.  Mormac- 
twon  would  reach  the  port  of  Stettin,  Poland,  with  4,000 
ons  of  corn  for  Czechoslovakia. 


behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  recent  years  and  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  assuring  that  this  relief 
will  be  appropriately  administered  under  Red 
Cross  principles,  these  shipments  have  been  de- 
layed beyond  the  immediate  emergency  period. 
The  grains  will  arrive  there  just  in  time  for  the 
winter  season  and,  the  President  trusts,  will  alle- 
viate the  hardships  caused  by  this  summer's 
floods. 

The  President  knows  that  this  relief  will  be 
received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given :  a  gift 
from  the  American  people  to  help  relieve  the 
famine  and  needs  caused  by  floods  and  nature's 
forces.  The  best  wishes  of  the  American  people 
go  with  every  parcel  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  now  held  in 
cruel  bondage. 


Work  of  Foreign  Bondholders 
Protective  Council 

Press  release  705  dated  December  7 

Secretary  Dulles  and  Ralph  Demmler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
met  on  December  7  with  representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Bondholders  Protective  Council  to  re- 
view the  work  of  the  Council  and  its  relations 
with  the  Government.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  James  Grafton  Rogers, 
formerly  President  of  the  Council  and  now 
Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee,  were  the 
principal  spokesmen  for  the  Foreign  Bondholders 
Protective  Council.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
Council  has  been  active  since  the  war  in  negotiat- 
ing adjustments  on  the  dollar  bonds  of  a  number 
of  countries,  including  Italy,  Japan,  Germany, 
Austria,  Peru,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and 
others. 

Secretary  Dulles  complimented  the  Council 
on  the  success  of  its  efforts  and  noted  that  the 
elimination  of  default  situations  is  an  important 
step  in  reestablishing  the  confidence  of  private 
investors  and  in  encouraging  the  international 
movement  of  private  capital.  The  Secretary 
acknowledged  the  important  public  service  being 
performed  by  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
expressed  his  gratification  that  the  Council  expects 
to  continue  its  operations. 
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Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

International  plant  protection  convention.    Done  at  Rome 
December  6,  1951.    Entered  into  force  April  3,  1952.1 
Adherences  deposited:  Argentina,  September  23,  1954; 

Pakistan,  November  10,  1954. 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands   (applicable  to  the 

Kingdom  in  Europe,  Surinam,  and  Netherlands  New 

Guinea),  October  29,  1954. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention  and  three  related  proto- 
cols.   Done  at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.2 
Ratified  by  the  President:  November  5,  1954. 
Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  December  6, 1954. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the  crime 
of  genocide.    Done  at  Paris  December  9,  1948.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R.,  November  15, 
1954. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol    amending    the    slavery    convention    signed    at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7, 1953.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Monaco,  November  12, 1954. 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  paragraphs  6,  7(a),  7(b),  9(b),  and 
10(d)  of  the  schedule  to  the  international  whaling 
convention  signed  at  Washington  December  2,  1946 
(TIAS  1849).  Adopted  at  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  at  Tokyo  July 
19-23,  1954. 
Operative:  November  8,  1954. 


BILATERAL 
Belgium 

Agreement  concerning  a  special  program  of  facilities  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2010),  with 
agreed  minute.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brus- 
sels November  23,  1954.  Entered  into  force  November 
23,  1954. 

Italy 

Agreement  for  a  technical  cooperation  program  for  the 
trust  territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administra- 
tion. Signed  at  Rome  June  28, 1954.  Entered  into  force 
June  28,  1954. 


Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  military  equipment 
and  supplies  to  Japan.  Effected  by  exchange  of  three 
notes  at  Tokyo  November  19,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
November  19,  1954. 

Korea 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty.    Signed  at  Washington  October  1, 
1953.     Entered  into  force  November  17,  1954. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  1,  1954. 

Norway 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  25,  1949 
(TIAS  2000)  relating  to  the  use  of  funds  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  U.  S.  surplus  property  in  Norway  and  made 
available  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fulbright  Act. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo  August  12  and 
October  30, 1954.    Entered  into  force  October  30,  1954. 

Peru 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  of 
inland  transportation  charges  for  relief  supplies  and 
packages  for  Peru.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Lima  October  21  and  25,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
October  29,  1954  (date  of  receipt  by  the  United  States 
of  Peruvian  note  of  October  25, 1954) . 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  cooperative  technical  assistance 
activities  in  British  Guiana  pursuant  to  article  II,  para- 
graph 1  (b)  of  the  agreement  for  technical  cooperation 
of  July  13,  1951  (TIAS  2281).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  June  29  and  July  12, 1954.  Entered 
into  force  July  12,  1954. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  Not  in  force. 


Designations 

Julius  C.  Holmes  as  senior  European  political  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  ninth  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  effective  November  30  (press 
release  692  dated  December  2). 

Bernard  G.  Bechhoefer  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  U.  S. 
Representative  for  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Negotiations,  effective  December  1. 

Tyler  Thompson  as  Deputy  Administrator  for  the  Refu- 
gee Relief  Program,  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  effective  December  1. 

Edward  J.  Sparks  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter- American    Affairs,    effective    December    5     (press 


release  697  dated  December  6) . 
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Hoover :  return  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Sparks :  appointed  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (rewrite). 
Phillips:  appointed  to  Committee  on 
Refugees. 

Rumania  credentials  (rewrite). 
Note  on  Polish  ships. 
Dulles :  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas. 
Dulles :  return  of  Ambassador  Bohlen. 
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Dulles :  possibility  of  Big  Four  Con- 
ference. 

Foreign  Bondholders  Council. 
Agreement  on  Iranian  oil. 
Educational  exchange. 
Program  for  Shah's  visit. 
Dulles :    anniversary   of   "Atoms   for 
Peace." 

Greece  credentials   (rewrite). 
Graduates  of  FSI  course. 
Foreign  Relations  volume. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Anniversary  of  "Atoms  for  Peace"  Proposal 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  709  dated  December  8 

A  year  ago  today  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  his  momentous  "Atoms  for  Peace" 
proposal  for  international  cooperation.  I  think 
there  is  much  reason  for  sober  satisfaction  if  we 
survey  today  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
toward  fulfilling  the  promise  of  this  unprece- 
dented proposal. 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  General  Assembly 
on  December  4,  1954,  unanimously  endorsed  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  implement  the 
President's  proposal,  while  expressing  the  hope 
that  an  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as 
urged  by  the  President,  "be  established  without 
delay." 1 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  joined  in  this  vote  al- 
though expressing  certain  qualifications  in  its 
(support  for  the  present  plan  and  without  proffer- 
ling  any  material  support  for  the  Agency  at  this 
time.  The  acceptance  by  the  United  Nations  of 
'the  President's  "Atoms  for  Peace"  plan  constitutes 
tthe  most  hopeful  development  in  this  field  since 
the  inception  of  the  atomic  age. 

During  the  past  year  steady  progress  has  been 
made  in  pursuit  of  the  goal  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident December  8,  1953. 

"We  have  conducted  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
jUnion  looking  to  its  contribution  of  fissionable 
((material  to  an  international  agency  to  be  created 
i  and  used  to  bring  the  peaceful  benefits  of  atomic 
;  energy  to  the  whole  world. 

I  conferred  several  times  with  Foreign  Minister 

Molotov  on  this  matter  at  Berlin  and  Geneva,  and 

several  notes  were  exchanged.2    Despite  initial 

:  lack  of  interest  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United 

States  proposal,  our  perseverance  in  this  negotia- 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  919. 

2  For  texts  of  notes,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  4, 1954,  p.  478. 


tion  finally  has  resulted  in  an  apparent  change 
in  the  Soviet  position. 

Late  in  September  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  indicated  a 
willingness  to  resume  the  discussions.  Since  then 
further  notes  have  been  exchanged  on  a  confiden- 
tial basis. 

We  do  not  relinquish  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
President  December  8, 1953,  that  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  can  in  this  way  "open  up  a  new 
channel  for  peaceful  discussion,  and  initiate  at 
least  a  new  approach  to  the  many  difficult  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  in  both  private  and  pub- 
lic conversations,  if  the  world  is  to  shake  off  the 
inertia  imposed  by  fear,  and  is  to  make  positive 
progress  toward  peace." 

However,  as  I  said  in  my  address  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  September  23, 1954, 

The  United  States  remains  ready  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  shall  no  longer  suspend  our 
efforts  to  establish  an  international  atomic  agency. 

The  United  States  is  determined  that  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposal  shall  not  languish  until  it  dies.  It  will 
be  nurtured  and  developed.  We  shall  press  on  in  close 
partnership  with  those  nations  which,  inspired  by  the 
ideals  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  can  make  this  great 
new  force  a  tool  of  the  humanitarian  and  of  the  states- 
man, and  not  merely  a  fearsome  addition  to  the  arsenal 
of  war. 

The  United  States  has  in  the  meantime  gone 
ahead  with  concrete  steps  proving  our  intense  in- 
terest in  developing  the  peacetime  aspects  of 
atomic  energy  and  making  these  benefits  available 
to  the  world. 

For  example,  at  Shippingport,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Labor  Day  ground  was  broken  for  the  world's 
first  commercial-size  atomic  power  plant.  In  a 
nationwide  broadcast  on  this  occasion  the  Presi- 
dent proclaimed  this  nation's  willingness  to  share 
atomic  technology  for  similar  purposes  with  other 
countries  of  good  will.3 

8  Ibid.,  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  396. 
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Following  upon  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations  is  sponsoring  a  con- 
ference on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
This  will  be  held  next  year  and  should  develop 
clearly  the  current  state  of  peaceful  atomic  energy 
technology. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  allocate  100  kilograms  of 
enriched  uranium  of  nonweapons  grade  for  use 
in  research  reactors  which  foreign  countries  may 
construct.  The  British  have  also  generously  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  allocate  20  kilograms  of 
such  material.  Such  reactors  would  greatly  aug- 
ment the  world's  peaceful  research  capabilities. 
The  allocation  of  this  material  probably  consti- 
tutes the  single  most  important  step  which  the 
United  States  has  taken  to  implement  its  firm  sup- 
port for  international  cooperation  to  develop 
quickly  the  peacetime  benefits  of  atomic  energy. 

An  essential  part  of  this  program  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  is  the  authorization  given  by 
the  83d  Congress  in  amending  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  to  permit  the  United  States  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  fissionable  material,  under  appropriate 
safeguards,  to  other  countries  for  nonmilitary 
uses. 

This  assistance  in  the  construction  of  research 
reactors  is  but  one  of  the  interim  programs  which 
the  United  States  is  undertaking  during  the  period 
while  the  Agency  is  being  formed. 

In  order  that  nationals  of  other  countries  may 
develop  nuclear  skills,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  setting  up  a  reactor  training  school 
which  will  be  open  to  qualified  engineers  and  scien- 
tists. The  Department  of  State  will  shortly  trans- 
mit to  our  diplomatic  missions  abroad  instructions 
as  to  applications  for  such  training. 

A  special  course  in  radioisotope  techniques  for 
scientists  from  overseas  will  be  offered  next  May 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies. 

In  addition,  training  programs  and  courses  in 
the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  in  biology,  medi- 
cine, and  agriculture  will  be  offered  next  year  at 
various  institutions  throughout  the  United  States 
to  qualified  foreign  students.  Through  technical 
cooperation  programs,  special  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  supply  this  type  of  assistance  to 
individuals  from  underdeveloped  areas. 

Collections  of  all  unclassified  and  declassified 
information  on  atomic  energy  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  are  being 
made  available  to  other  countries. 
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I  might  add  that  not  only  the  Government  but 
American  private  and  philanthropic  groups  are 
interested  in  furthering  international  develop- 
ment of  the  atom  for  peace. 

One  example  of  such  cooperation  is  given  by! 
the  group  of  citizens  who  set  up  the  Eisenhower  j 
Exchange  Fellowship  Program  a  year  ago.  I  un-J 
derstand  that,  in  the  allocation  of  its  resources 
in  the  coming  year,  this  program  will  begin  to 
coordinate  with  some  of  the  foregoing  activities.; 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see  how  the 
President's  proposal  has  called  forth  many  offers 
of  materials  and  other  support  from  other  nations. 
We  value,  as  well,  the  backing  pledged  by  many 
nations  in  their  statements  wishing  us  well  in  this 
venture  which  may  in  due  course  increase  produc- 
tion and  bring  increasing  well-being  to  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.  This  is  in  keeping! 
with  the  great  American  tradition  of  finding  new 
ways  whereby  a  free  society  can  enrich  human 
life  materially,  intellectually,  and  spiritually  and 
can  share  those  fruits  of  liberty  with  men  every- 
where. 

This,  then,  is  an  accounting  of  our  efforts  dur-, 
ing  the  past  year  to  implement  President  Eisen- 
hower's historic  "Atoms  for  Peace"  proposal.  Wet 
will  continue  to  strive  "to  help  solve  the  fearful; 
atomic  dilemma — to  devote  [our]  entire  heart  and 
mind  to  find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  in-| 
ventiveness  of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his. 
death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life." 


REMARKS  BY  LEWIS  L.  STRAUSS 
CHAIRMAN,  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  * 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate under  ordinary  circumstances  to  begin  with 
a  quip  or  anecdote,  but  I  am  ill  suited  for  it  today. 
It  is  a  sad  week  for  me — for  all  of  us  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  At  this  very  hour  in  the) 
Rockefeller  Chapel  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
I  understand  that  memorial  services  for  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  age  are  being  solemnized.  In 
the  early  hours  of  Sunday  morning  [November  28]: 
the  telephone  beside  my  bed  in  Virginia  rang  to4- 
bring  me  the  tragic  news  of  the  death  of  Enrico: 
Fermi. 

This  great  man,  who  had  lived  in  your  midst 
with  the  utmost  modesty  for  the  past  15  years,  was 


4  Made  before  the  Executives'  Club  of  Chicago,  111.,  on 
Dec.  3  (Atomic  Energy  Commission  press  release). 
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the  true  architect  of  the  Atomic  Age.  We  shall 
no  longer  be  able  to  show  him  any  recognition  for 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
march  of  human  knowledge  for  more  than  30  years, 
or  for  the  fact  that  his  contributions  to  theoretical 
and  experimental  physics  enabled  free  men  to  hold 
Communist  tyranny  at  bay  for  the  last  9  of  those 
years. 

Just  a  dozen  years  ago  yesterday  a  pile  of  graph- 
ite blocks  and  uranium  billets  which  he  had  put 
together  under  the  stands  at  Stagg  Field  became 
the  first  atomic  reactor.  Today  there  are  more 
than  two  score  of  them,  of  one  design  or  another, 
in  our  country.  One,  installed  in  the  submarine 
Nautilus,  will  soon  be  driving  her  through  the  deep 
at  hitherto  undreamed-of  standards  of  perform- 
ance. Another,  now  building  at  Shippingport, 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  delivering  at  least  60,000 
kilowatts  of  electrical  energy  to  light  the  homes 
and  turn  the  wheels  in  that  industrial  area.  These 
are  only  prototypes  of  many,  many  more  to  come. 

I  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  know  Fermi  for 
16  years.  In  the  late  thirties  he  helped  me  in  an 
attempt  to  make  radioisotopes  cheaply  so  that  they 
would  be  available  for  cancer  therapy  to  replace 
scarce,  expensive  radium.  Thanks  to  the  discov- 
eries which  he  made,  such  isotopes  are  now  not  only 
very  cheap  but  plentiful,  and  medical  researchers 
have  them  in  abundance  and  great  variety  to  aid 
their  attack  on  cancer  and  other  dread  diseases. 
It  is  tragic  to  think  that,  had  Enrico  Fermi  been 
spared  but  a  few  more  years,  his  life  might  have 
been  saved  by  medical  advances  stemming  directly 
from  his  own  great  achievements. 

I  had  the  sad  privilege  on  yesterday  of  deliver- 
ing to  his  widow  the  award  voted  to  him  some  days 
ago  as  a  tribute  from  his  grateful  fellow  citizens 
represented  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
with  the  approval  of  President  Eisenhower.  In 
future  years  these  awards  will  be  known  as  the 
;'Fermi  Prize."  Besides  perpetuating  his  name, 
which  of  course  needs  no  action  of  government  as  a 
memorial,  it  is  our  hope  that  they  may  stimulate 
ind  encourage  others  to  go  forward  into  the  un- 
known reaches  of  knowledge,  to  explore,  to  chart, 
to  call  up  their  followers,  to  instruct  them,  and 
'hen  to  press  ahead  again.  Like  the  Italian  navi- 
gator to  whom  he  was  compared  12  years  ago,5 
Fermi,  as  did  Columbus,  found  a  new  continent — 


5  For  an  account  of  Mr.  Fermi's  role  in  the  1942  experi- 
nent,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  25, 1954,  p.  607. 


more  than  continent,  a  new  world.  Those  of  us  he 
leaves  upon  its  beachheads  cannot  do  otherwise  in 
the  presence  of  his  example  but  penetrate  the 
interior  and  develop  the  riches  he  opened  up  for 
the  good  of  all  men  everywhere. 

Time  for  Inventory 

This  being  the  last  month  of  the  year,  it  is  an 
appropriate  time  for  stocktaking  and  inventory. 
We  might  profitably  pause  long  enough  for  a  trial 
balance  of  the  ledger  on  the  12  years  of  experience 
since  Fermi's  first  atomic  pile  made  the  instru- 
ments chatter  as  they  recorded  the  generations  of 
neutrons  born  of  the  first  chain  reaction. 

In  the  12  years,  we  have  on  one  side  of  the  ledger 
appropriations  of  public  funds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  14  billion  dollars  for  the  whole  atomic 
energy  project  in  war  and  peace.  To  balance  this 
we  have  vast  plants,  great  discoveries,  and  vital 
stockpiles  of  weapons  and  fissionable  material. 
These  weapons  have  indeed  been  the  first  and  para- 
mount concern  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  many  people  think  that  the  production  of 
bombs  is  all  that  there  is  to  show  for  the  gigantic 
expenditure  of  treasure  and  effort.  A  good  case 
could  be  made  for  the  fact  that  this  would  be  well 
enough  were  it  indeed  the  whole  story,  but  it  is  not. 
I  would  like  to  give  you  a  quick  preview  of  some 
of  the  other  items  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 
They  are  growing  so  rapidly  in  number  that  the 
ink  is  scarcely  dry  in  recording  one  before  another 
is  ready  for  entry.  From  among  those  I  shall  list, 
we  will  arbitrarily  omit  specific  reference  to  med- 
ical progress — itself  worth  perhaps  all  that  has 
been  spent — in  order  to  concentrate  on  fields  that 
might  conceivably  be  of  specific  interest  in  this 
great  capital  of  agriculture  and  industry. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  electrical 
energy  from  the  atom,  but  a  strong  economy  de- 
pends on  many  factors  other  than  plentiful  power. 
For  example,  a  recent  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  states  that  crop  production 
losses,  due  to  all  causes,  average  "about  $13  billion 
worth  of  goods  per  year,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
potential  production.  Some  120  million  fewer 
acres  of  cropland  .  .  .  would  have  produced  the 
1942  to  1951  volume  of  food,  feed,  and  fiber  pro- 
duction if  all  these  causes  of  loss  had  been 
eliminated." 

We  all  know  of  the  splendid  job  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  done  and  is  doing 
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through  education  and  research  to  reduce  these 
losses.  One  of  the  causes  of  agricultural  loss  most 
difficult  to  combat  is  disease — plant  disease.  One 
of  the  methods  which  shows  great  possibilities 
in  this  line  is  the  production  of  mutants  of  crops 
which  are  resistant  to  disease.  These  mutants  can 
be  produced  by  radiation. 

Experiments  with  radiation  designed  to  pro- 
duce such  beneficial  mutations  in  plants  have  been 
carried  on  successfully  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Commission  at  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  and 
elsewhere.  There  has  been  notable  success  in  the 
development  of  a  strain  of  oats  which  is  resistant 
to  the  disease  known  as  rust.  Rust-resistant  oats, 
if  they  can  be  perfected  for  more  species,  will  be 
a  potential  saving  for  the  American  economy  in 
excess  of  $50  million  per  annum.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  our  imaginary  balance  sheet,  we  might 
capitalize  this  at  3  percent  and  set  up  a  sound  asset 
of  $iy2  billion. 

Other  researchers  are  working  on  other  cereal 
and  leguminous  crops.  Some  who  are  familiar 
with  what  is  going  on  foresee  our  entire  invest- 
ment in  atomic  energy  returned  many  times  over 
in  its  effect  on  agriculture  alone.  As  instances, 
we  might  note  two  of  many — I  am  told  that  our 
tomato  crops  suffer  a  great  annual  loss  in  yield 
due  to  the  disease  known  as  wilt.  It  has  been 
found  that  by  using  a  proper  localized  dosage  of 
irradiation  at  least  one  generation  of  wilt-resist- 
ant tomato  seedlings  can  be  produced.  And  here 
in  Chicago,  the  meat-packing  center  of  the  world, 
some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  already  know  that  pre- 
packaged meat  products,  if  exposed  to  mild 
gamma-ray  pasteurization,  can  remain  in  the 
grocer's  stock  for  nearly  21  days  instead  of  3. 
Studies  show  that  a  complete  facility  for  this  pur- 
pose could  be  built  for  considerably  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  If  financed 
with  6  percent  money,  a  charge  of  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  per  pound  of  the  irradiated  product 
would  suffice  to  amortize  it  in  5  years. 

The  item  next  on  the  credit  side  is  a  very  large 
one.  This  is  the  "Atoms  for  Peace"  plan  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  the  proposal  which  he  made  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  just 
a  year  ago  next  week.  Ever  since  we  first  sug- 
gested atomic  energy  cooperation  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  nations  as  an  alternative  to  war,  and 
ever  since  we  offered  to  give  some  of  our  technical 
know-how  and  to  make  available  some  of  our  ma- 
terial atomic  wealth  to  other  countries,  the  Com- 


munist world  has  belittled  and  distorted  our 
suggestions  and  our  proposals.  The  Soviet! 
charged  that  our  proposition  was  not  and  would; 
never  be  specific ;  and,  while  they  filibustered  th<j 
discussions  concerning  atomic  cooperation,  thej 
denounced  us  by  saying  that  we  were  trying  tx> 
narrow  the  scope  of  our  offer  and  that  it  had  beeil 
insincere  in  the  first  place. 


U.S.  Offer  off  Fissionable  Material 

Then  about  2  weeks  ago  we  offered  to  earmark 
100  kilograms  of  fissionable  material  for  use  bV 
other  countries.6  You  may  perhaps  be  interested 
to  know  what  can  be  done  with  100  kilograms  o:j 
such  material.  There  has  been  considerable  specu 
lation  as  to  what  it  could  do  for  the  countries  tha 
may  eventually  receive  it.  Having  heard  somti 
mistaken  statements,  this  may  be  a  good  place  t< 
put  the  figures  into  proper  perspective.  In  th< 
first  place,  the  fissionable  material  which  we  wil 
provide  will  not  be  of  weapons  grade.  It  will  bi1 
in  a  form  particularly  suitable  for  peacefu 
application. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  peaceful  use  of  thii 
100  kilograms  of  fissionable  material  would  be  a 
fuel  for  research  reactors.  There  is  a  particular 
research  reactor  which  might  be  of  special  interest 
to  you  because  it  is  located  not  very  far  from 
here,  and  it  is  in  the  public  eye  today. 

I  speak  of  the  research  reactor  known  as  CP-5J 
We  perhaps  overindulge  in  code  names.  CP-S 
means  Chicago  Pile  No.  5  at  the  Argonne  Laboraj 
tory.  The  distinguished  director  of  the  Laboraj 
tory,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Zinn,  under  whose  wise  and 
devoted  supervision  this  reactor  has  been  designed! 
constructed,  and  operated,  is  here  with  us  today^ 
This  is  a  significant  occasion  for  the  CP-5  because 
the  Commission  is  making  the  first  announcemen 
that  we  have  removed  the  security  restrictions  as 
to  access  which  have  surrounded  it.  The  CP-f 
reactor  has  been,  in  the  main,  declassified;  and 
pertinent  information  concerning  its  constructior 
and  operation  will  be  available.  This  is  anothe) 
example  of  the  efforts  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com 
mission  to  make  atomic  energy  facilities  mom 
accessible  to  American  industry.  During  the  pas 
6  months,  while  still  under  security  requirements 
many  irradiation  services  have  been  carried  on  ii 
the  CP-5  for  both  universities  and  industry ;  bu 
now  we  expect  that  much  more  use  can  be  made  o: 
this  modern  research  instrument. 


, 
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Other  countries  could  use  allocations  from  the 
100  kilograms  of  fissionable  material  in  research 
reactors  like  the  CP-5,  which  is  fueled  with  alumi- 
num-clad uranium,  enriched  in  the  isotope  235, 
and  cooled  and  moderated  with  heavy  water.  This 
combination  of  materials  permits  the  realization 
of  a  high  neutron  flux,  which  is  an  important 
feature  of  a  research  reactor.  Fortunately  this 
high  flux  is  obtained  at  a  modest  rate  of  fuel  con- 
sumption.  Even  with  such  economy  the  Argonne 
reactor  is  surpassed  only  by  our  Materials  Testing 
Reactor  in  Idaho ;  and  we  believe  that  it  exceeds, 
in  effectiveness,  any  research  reactor  overseas. 

Our  people  estimate  that  100  kilograms  of 
uranium  235  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  critical 
inventory  for  15  such  reactors  and  to  keep  them  in 
operation  approximately  5  years  and  still  have 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  inventory  un- 
consumed. 

These  15  reactors  would  multiply  many  times 
the  research  reactor  capabilities  of  the  free  world, 
excluding  the  United  States.  Each  of  them  could 
produce  more  radioisotopes  of  varied  types  than 
are  presently  needed  by  Holland  or  Switzerland 
or  Belgium  or,  for  that  matter,  any  country  in 
the  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  assets  of  this  tool  is 
its  versatility.  The  high  neutron  flux  created 
inside  the  octagon-shaped  reactor  is  employed  by 
placing  objects  to  be  irradiated  into  one  of  the 
more  than  50  apertures  which  penetrate  its  eight 
sides  and  top.  By  using  just  one  of  these  more 
than  50  access  holes,  a  radioactive  cobalt  source  of, 
say,  a  thousand  curies  could  be  made  each  year. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  1,000  grams  of  radium, 
which  used  to  sell  for  $30,000  per  gram.  All  of 
you  must  have  heard  of  the  use  of  radiocobalt  as 
a  gamma-ray  source  in  combating  cancer. 

Irradiation  of  one  ounce  of  gold,  which  would 
occupy  a  very  small  part  of  the  available  space 
in  another  of  the  pile  apertures,  would  provide 
enough  radioactive  gold,  when  placed  in  colloidal 
suspension,  to  treat  many  scores  of  patients  for 
malignancies.  And  even  the  spent  fuel  elements 
from  this  type  reactor  have  valuable  service  to  per- 
form. They  can  be  placed  into  a  facility  so  that 
the  gamma  radiation  which  they  emit  can  be  used 
for  the  pasteurization  and  sterilization  of  foods. 
For  instance,  such  a  facility  would  kill  the  trichi- 
nae in  pork  and,  it  is  believed,  will  preserve  other 
food  products  for  extended  periods. 

Carbon  14,  a  radioactive  form  of  carbon,  can 


be  produced  in  such  a  nuclear  reactor.  This  iso- 
tope has  proved  to  be  extremely  useful  in  biologi- 
cal research  because  all  living  organisms,  plant 
and  animal,  are  composed  of  30  to  40  percent  car- 
bon. Plants  are  being  grown  in  specially  designed 
greenhouses  in  which  the  air  is  arranged  to  contain 
enriched  amounts  of  carbon  14  in  the  form  of  car- 
bon dioxide.  All  of  the  carbon  compounds — sugar, 
amino  acids,  proteins,  and  fats — formed  by  the 
plants  grown  under  such  conditions  are  radio- 
active. This  technique  is  being  used  in  connection 
with  a  currently  much-debated  subject.  Tobacco 
plants  have  been  used  to  produce  radioactive  ciga- 
rette tobacco  and  tobacco  compounds.  These  are 
employed  as  tracer  tools  in  medical  studies  to  fur- 
ther our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the 
organism.  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  as  yet  no 
final  results  with  which  to  enlighten  those  who, 
like  myself,  enjoy  smoking. 

The  CP-5  type  reactor  can  also  be  used  for 
radiation  physics  measurements;  studies  of  the 
nuclear  properties  of  matter ;  reactor  engineering 
experiments  to  develop  better  materials  and  in- 
struments for  future  reactors;  and  for  medical 
therapy,  both  by  direct  use  of  external  beams  and 
by  producing  sources  for  such  use  elsewhere.  Such 
reactors  can  also  be  training  centers  for  the  educa- 
tion of  new  operators  and  scientists  to  advance 
nuclear  technology.  We  have  already  noted  that 
they  can  be  producers  of  radioisotopes  for  uses  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

But  the  most  remarkable  point  to  remember  is 
that  just  one  of  these  reactors  will  put  a  country 
into  business  in  all  of  these  fields.  And  lest  you 
think  that  such  a  versatile  piece  of  equipment  as 
the  CP-5  reactor  is  fabulously  expensive,  the  total 
cost  (exclusive  of  fuel  and  moderator)  for  the 
reactor,  the  reactor  building,  and  the  associated 
laboratories  is  only  about  $214  million.  It  might 
be  considerably  less  expensive  in  countries  where 
construction  costs  are  lower.  Some  types  of  re- 
search reactors  may  indeed  be  built  for  sums 
measured  in  hundreds  of  thousands  rather  than 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  have  consumed  so  much  of  your  time  with  this 
major  item  on  the  credit  side  of  our  balance  sheet 
that  we  can  only  glance  momentarily  at  other 
industrial  uses.  One  of  my  colleagues  a  few  weeks 
ago  calculated  that  these  uses  were  already  saving 
American  industry  a  $100  million  annually.  This 
results  from  applications  in  thickness,  quality,  and 
wear  gauging  and  control  devices,  in  pipeline  and 
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cracking  plant  applications,  in  gamma-ray  radiog- 
raphy of  castings  to  locate  flaws,  in  fertilizer  and 
insect  controls,  in  catalytic  functions.  The  list  is 
long  and  is  growing  almost  daily  as  new  applica- 
tions are  discovered.  Under  the  new  Cole-Hick- 
enlooper  Act,  native  American  inventiveness  will 
in  5  years  be  free  to  develop  in  the  atomic  energy 
field  almost  as  easily  as  in  other  areas,  and  we  can 
look  for  even  more  momentum  to  develop  as  that 
day  approaches. 

When  the  Commission  began  8  years  ago,  atomic 
energy  was  not  only  a  Government  monopoly  but 
a  military  province  with  no  early  promise  of  large- 
scale  peaceful  application.  Eight  short  years 
have  seen  a  phenomenal  change.  American  in- 
dustry has  moved  into  the  field  with  boldness  and 
resolution  and  with  confidence  based  upon  the 
sound  technology  of  many  resourceful  research 
organizations.  I  believe  that  the  next  8  years  will 
bring  an  accelerating  increase  in  both  discovery 
and  application.  We  are  just  at  the  early  dawn 
of  the  new  age  and,  if  we  can  find  the  means  of 
avoiding  war,  we  will  go  forward  into  a  period  of 
prosperity  and  good  works  such  as  men  have  never 
witnessed  nor  scarcely  even  imagined. 


Strengthening  Man's  Hope 
for  Peace  on  Earth 

Remarks  by  the  President 1 

Christmastide  is  a  season  of  hope — of  hearten- 
ing hope — for  peace  on  earth,  good  will  among 
men.  This  year,  even  as  two  thousand  years  ago, 
when  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  born  into  the  world, 
the  drums  of  war  are  stilled.  In  their  silence, 
after  a  whole  generation  of  almost  ceaseless  beat- 
ing, many  people — already  become  fathers  and 
mothers — enjoy  the  first  peaceful  Christmas  they 
have  known.  So  mankind's  unquenchable  hope 
for  peace  burns  brighter  than  for  many  years. 

Our  hope,  true  enough,  is  blemished  by  some 
brutal  facts. 

Oppression,  privation,  cruel  suffering  of  body 
and  mind  imposed  on  helpless  victims — these 
scourges  still  wound  in  too  many  places  the  daily 
living  of  mankind. 

Even  at  this  happy  season,  we  dare  not  forget 
crimes  against  justice,  denial  of  mercy,  violation 

1  Made  at  the  lighting  of  the  National  Community  Christ- 
mas Tree,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Dec.  17. 


of  human  dignity.    To  forget  is  to  condone  andj 
to  provoke  new  outrage. 

Neither  dare  we  forget  our  blessings.    To  counl 
1  hem  is  to  gain  new  courage  and  new  strength,  a ' 
firmer  patience  under  test  and  a  stouter  faith  ir 
the  decency  of  man  and  in  the  providence  of  God, 

Among  the  greatest  of  man's  blessings  this 
Christmas  is  his  strengthened  hope  of  lasting  \ 
peace.  But  hope  without  works  is  the  prelude  tc 
disillusionment.  They  whose  cause  is  just  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  harsh  challenge  of  inertia, 
privation,  despair,  statism,  materialism.  This 
bright  Christmas  must  not  be  followed — ever— 
by  a  Christmas  of  universal  tragedy. 

We  Americans  know  that  a  mighty  part  of  pro- 
moting and  serving  peace  is  ours  to  do. 

With  our  friends,  we  must  enlarge  the  design 
of  our  partnership  so  that  we  who  marched  to- 
gether in  evil  days  when  war  and  fear  of  war 
darkened  the  earth  shall  enjoy  together  in  days 
of  light  the  rich  rewards  of  a  secure  and  stable  era. 

There  are  some  who  have  believed  it  possible  to 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  today's  worldwide 
struggle  between  those  who  uphold  government 
based  upon  human  freedom  and  dignity  and  those 
who  consider  man  merely  a  pawn  of  the  state. 
The  times  are  so  critical  and  the  difference  between 
these  world  systems  so  vital  and  vast  that  grave 
doubt  is  cast  upon  the  validity  of  neutralistic 
argument.  Yet  we  shall  continue  faithfully  tc 
demonstrate  our  complete  respect  for  the  right  oi 
self-decision  by  these  neutrals.  Moreover,  because 
they  hate  aggression  and  condemn  war  for  con- 
quest, even  as  we,  there  is  provided  a  strong  foun- 
dation upon  which  we  can  proceed  with  them  to 
build  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy. 

Now,  with  those  who  stand  against  us,  in  fear 
or  in  ignorance  of  our  intentions,  we  have  chosen 
the  hard  way  of  patient,  tireless  search  in  every 
avenue  that  may  lead  to  their  better  understanding 
of  our  peaceful  purposes.  They  know,  as  well  as 
we,  that  the  world  is  large  enough,  the  skills  of 
man  great  enough,  to  feed  and  to  clothe  and  to 
house  mankind  in  plenty  and  in  peace.  This  uni- 
versal knowledge  could  be  the  fruitful  beginning 
of  a  prosperous  life  together. 

America  speaks  from  strength — strength  in  good 
allies,  in  arms,  in  readiness,  in  ever-increasing 
productivity,  in  the  broader  sharing  of  the  abun- 
dant fruits  of  our  economy,  in  our  unchanging 
devotion  to  liberty  and  to  human  justice.  Her 
voice  is  for  peace  based  upon  decency  and  right. 
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But  let  no  man  think  that  we  want  peace  at  any 
price,  that  we  shall  forsake  principle  in  resigned 
tolerance  of  evident  evil,  or  that  we  may  pawn  our 
honor  for  transitory  concession. 

At  this  Christmas  season,  America  speaks  too 
in  humble  gratitude  for  the  friendship  of  peaceful 
peoples  across  the  world.  Without  their  warm 
confidence  and  faithful  partnership,  this  earth 
would  be  a  bleak  ground  of  aimless  and  endless 
clash  and  conflict. 

And  America  joins  with  all  believers  of  every 
faith  in  a  prayer  of  thanks  and  a  plea  that,  what- 
ever lies  ahead,  we  may  be  strong  and  courageous 
and  wise  in  the  doing  of  our  own  task  in  accord 
witli  the  Divine  will. 

To  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth,  I  speak  for  this 
Republic — and  directly  from  the  heart  of  every 
one  of  its  citizens — when  I  say  that  this  nation 
prays  for  you,  all  of  you,  the  fullness  of  the 
Christmas  spirit,  peace  and  good  will. 


NATO  Council  Meeting 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  718  dated  December  14 

I  am  leaving  for  Paris  to  attend  one  of  the  reg- 
ular semiannual  meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council.  Also  present  there  will  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Humphrey ;  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mr.  Anderson ;  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Foreign  Operations,  Mr.  Stassen. 

At  this  meeting  we,  with  our  friends  and  allies, 
will  check  on  the  progress  made  and  look  to  the 
future.  We  will  do  so  in  the  light  of  the  "long 
haul"  concept  which  was  adopted  20  months  ago 
and  whfch  was  designed  to  assure  strength  at  a 
cost  which  we  could  afford  to  live  with  for  the 
considerable  time  that  may  be  necessary. 

This  meeting,  like  preceding  meetings,  will 
emphasize  the  defensive  character  of  Nato. 
What  we  do  at  Nato  need  cause  no  alarm  for  any 
peace-loving  country.  We  would  indeed  be  glad 
if  the  attitude  of  others  was  such  that  we  did  not 
have  to  be  steadily  thinking  about  developing  the 
strength  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. However,  until  we  see  dependable  signs  of 
change  in  the  aggressive  and  expansionist  mood 
of  the  international  Communists,  we  must  not  re- 
lax our  efforts.    We  shall  neither  be  intimidated 


nor  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  We  shall 
patiently  and  steadily  persist  in  measures  of  col- 
lective security. 


Accord  Reached  on  U.S.-Philippine 
Trade  Negotiations 

JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  15 

Press  release  717  dated  December  14 

The  United  States  Delegation  and  the  Philip- 
pine Economic  Mission,  after  less  than  three 
months  of  continuous  negotiation,  have  reached 
agreement  on  a  revision  of  the  1946  Trade  Agree- 
ment to  be  recommended  to  the  Congresses  of  their 
two  countries.1  Notwithstanding  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  Delegations  on  sev- 
eral of  the  issues  involved,  and  despite  their  vigor- 
ous presentation  by  each  side,  agreement  was 
reached  in  a  relatively  short  period  because  of  the 
spirit  of  friendship  and  goodwill  which  persisted 
throughout  the  negotiations. 

The  agreement  reached  underscores  the  desire 
of  both  nations  to  put  their  trade  relationship  on 
a  more  normal  and  stable  basis.    This  Agreement : 

1.  Yields  to  the  Philippines  control  over  its  own 
currency  by  eliminating  Article  V  thereof; 

2.  Eliminates  most  absolute  quotas  on  Philip- 
pine articles  entering  the  United  States; 

3.  Eliminates  quota  allocation  limitations  on 
Philippine  articles  subject  to  quotas  in  the  United 
States ; 

4.  Makes  the  enjoyment  of  parity  rights  by  citi- 
zens of  either  country  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
reciprocal ; 

5.  Makes  imposition  of  quantitative  restrictions 
on  the  products  of  both  countries  reciprocal ; 

6.  Gives  to  citizens  of  either  country  the  right 
to  engage  in  business  activities  in  the  territory  of 
the  other  on  a  reciprocal  basis ; 

7.  Provides  security  exceptions  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  countries; 

8.  Increases  tariff  preferences  for  Philippine 
articles  entering  the  United  States; 


1  Copies  of  the  final  act  of  the  negotiations  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  News  Division,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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9.  Decreases  tariff  preferences  for  United 
States  articles  entering  the  Philippines ; 

10.  Eliminates  the  prohibition  against  the  im- 
position of  Philippine  export  taxes ; 

11.  Provides  for  elimination  of  the  Philippine 
exchange  tax  and  the  dual  rate  of  exchange  it  cre- 
ates by  substitution  of  an  import  levy  to  be  pro- 
gressively reduced  and  eliminated; 

12.  Permits  the  Philippines  to  ask  the  United 
States  Congress  for  possible  increases  in  the  sugar 
quota  when  other  nations  are  permitted  to  do  so ; 
and 

13.  Increases  duty-free  quotas  on  Philippine 
articles  which  are  subject  to  declining  duty-free 
quotas  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  these  changes  the  Philip- 
pines will  sooner  succeed  in  attaining  a  better  bal- 
anced economic  status  as  a  free  nation.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  these  changes  will  further  strengthen 
the  friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  political  and 
economic  relations  between  the  two  peoples. 

Jose  P.  Latjrel,  Chairman 

Philippine  Economic  Mission  to  the  United 

States 

James  M.  Langlet,  Chairman 

United  States  Delegation  for  Philippine 

Trade  Negotiations 


REMARKS  BY  WALTER  S.  ROBERTSON 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  FAR  EASTERN 
AFFAIRS2 


States  delegations,  of  the  agreement  which  the! 
delegations  have  reached  after  nearly  3  months! 
of  discussions.  I  heartily  congratulate  the  chair- 
men and  members  of  both  delegations  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  difficult  and  important  task,  thtj 
development  of  a  plan  for  the  revision  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Trade  Act  which  will  now  be  referred  tx 
the  United  States  and  Philippine  Governments 
for  further  action.  It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  chairmen  to  comment  about  the  nature  o\ 
the  agreement.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  onlj 
one  aspect  of  the  discussions  but  an  aspect  whicr 
is  of  great  importance  to  both  of  our  countries 
namely  the  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  sympa 
thetic  understanding  in  which  the  discussions  wer( 
carried  on.  Differences  of  opinion  have  been  re- 
solved in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
Entirely  apart  from  the  important  substantiv( 
points  about  which  agreement  has  been  reached 
the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished 
cannot  fail,  I  believe,  to  make  even  stronger  tht 
ties  of  friendship  which  unite  our  countries. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure,  Senator  Laurelh 
to  have  you  and  your  distinguished  associates  a.' 
guests  in  our  country.  As  you  return  to  youij 
country,  I  bid  you  Godspeed.  Both  personally 
and  on  behalf  of  my  Government,  I  assure  you  oil 
a  warm  welcome  when  you  visit  us  again — whicb 
I  hope  will  be  very  soon.  And  to  Mr.  James  M 
Langley,  the  distinguished  and  able  chairman  o\\ 
the  American  delegation,  I  wish  to  express  or 
behalf  of  Secretary  Dulles  our  deep  appreciation 
for  his  tireless,  selfless,  and  dedicated  services. 


Press  release  719  dated  December  15 

Nearly  3  months  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
welcome  you,  Senator  Laurel,  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Philippine  delegation 
and  to  extend  to  you  the  warm  greetings  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles.3  At  that 
time,  I  said  that  my  Government  was  ready  to 
give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  proposals 
which  the  Philippine  Government  might  wish  to 
advance  and  I  expressed  confidence  that  the  dis- 
cussions would  be  frank  and  cordial  and  that  the 
outcome  would  represent  the  best  interests  of  our 
two  countries. 

We  have  met  today  to  witness  the  signing,  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  Philippine  and  the  United 


!  Made  at  the  signing  of  the  agreement  on  Dec.  15. 
'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  542. 


U.S.  Policy  of  Granting  Asylum 
to  Victims  of  Oppression 

TEXT  OF  DECEMBER  8  NOTE  TO  POLAND 

Press  release  700  dated  December  7 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  m 
December  8  by  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
Warsaw  to  the  Polish  Foreign  Office  regarding 
the  Polish  ships  Praca  and  Gottwald. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  present 
compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  refers  to  its  note  of  November  20, 1954.  Th( 
United  States  Government  again  rejects  as  with 
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out  basis  in  fact  the  version  contained  in  that  note 
of  the  interception  of  the  Polish-flag  vessels  Praca 
and  Gottwald.  The  United  States  had  no  con- 
nection with  this  action  or  with  the  decision  of  so 
many  crew  members  from  these  ships  to  seek 
asylum. 

These  vessels  were  intercepted  by  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  China.  If  the  Polish 
Government  is  genuinely  interested  in  pursuing 
this  matter  in  a  practical  way  rather  than  in  dis- 
patching a  series  of  notes  purely  for  propaganda 
purposes,  it  could  seek  a  solution  of  this  issue  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  through 
diplomatic  channels. 

The  note  of  the  Polish  Government  refers  to 
the  presence  in  the  area  of  the  Island  of  Formosa 
of  aircraft  of  the  United  States  Navy.  These 
United  States  aircraft  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  Seventh  Fleet  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
which  has  been  ordered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  patrol  the  waters  around  For- 
mosa in  order  to  prevent  an  attack  on  that  island. 
The  mission  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  to  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  Far  East.  The  United  States  reaffirms  its 
intention  to  devote  its  efforts  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area  and  hopes  that 
other  governments  will  contribute  their  efforts  to 
the  same  end. 

In  discussing  the  decision  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  two  vessels  to  seek  asylum  in  the  free 
world,  the  Polish  Government's  note  reveals  its 
concern  that  large  numbers  of  Poles  have  fled 
from  their  homeland.  Many  of  these  people  who 
have  escaped  from  political  and  religious  perse- 
cution in  Poland,  or  have  refused  to  return  there, 
have  sought  asylum  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  Government,  true  to  its  traditional 
policies  of  granting  asylum  to  those  suffering  from 
oppression,  has  welcomed  and  will  continue  to 
welcome  persons  such  as  the  Polish  officers  and 
seamen  from  the  Praca  and  Gottwald  who  sought 
refuge  in  this  country. 


POLISH  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  20 

In  its  notes  of  October  12  *  and  26,  1953,  concerning  the 
seizure  of  the  Polish  merchant  vessel  Praca  by  warships 
on  the  waters  of  the  Far  East,  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  and  its  detention  together  with  the 


entire  crew  on  the  island  of  Taiwan,  and  in  its  note  of 
May  15,  1954,2  concerning  a  similar  illegal  act  involving 
another  Polish  merchant  ship,  the  President  Gottwald, 
the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  made 
reference  to  a  number  of  facts  proving  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  for  those  acts  of  attack  and  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Polish  flag. 

The  Polish  Government  emphasized,  in  particular,  that 
the  mentioned  ocean  area  was  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  that  units  of  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  clique,  entirely  subordinate  to  the  United  States, 
were  committing  piratical  assaults  in  that  area,  aimed 
against  peaceful  navigation,  directed  against  peaceful  and 
international  communication,  and  intended  to  evoke  ten- 
sion in  international  relations. 

Unable  to  deny  these  irrefutable  facts,  the  United  States 
Government  preferred  to  limit  itself,  in  its  notes  of  Oc- 
tober 20 1  and  November  3,  1953,  to  a  proofless  refusal  to 
accept  any  responsibility  for  the  above-mentioned  acts  of 
violence.  This  does  not  by  any  means  change  the  fact 
that  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique,  which  executed  the  acts 
of  violence  and  which  has  been  denounced  by  the  entire 
Chinese  nation,  could  commit  these  deeds  only  under  the 
patronage  and  support  of  the  United  States. 

In  its  above-mentioned  notes  the  Government  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  protested  against  the  illegal 
acts,  the  victims  of  which  were  Polish  seamen  and  Polish 
ships,  and  demanded  that  the  United  States  Government 
undertake  appropriate  steps  in  order  for  the  seized  crews, 
vessels,  and  cargoes  to  be  released  immediately  and 
returned  to  Poland. 

However,  despite  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Polish 
Government  and  protests  by  the  Polish  people,  families 
of  the  imprisoned  seamen,  and  numerous  international 
organizations,  the  crew  of  the  President  Gottwald  has 
been  kept  in  custody  for  6  months  and  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  returning  to  their  fatherland  and  their 
families.  Like  the  crew  of  the  vessel  Praca,  the  crew  of 
the  President  Gottwald  has  also  been  subject  to  brutal 
pressure  and  attempts  at  corruption ;  like  criminals,  they 
are  being  held  under  guard  of  police  equipped  with  auto- 
matic weapons.  An  atmosphere  has  been  created  which 
leads  the  sailors  to  acts  of  desperation,  the  suicide  of  one 
of  them  being  a  glaring  confirmation  of  this. 

The  aim  of  all  these  brutal  thugs  is  to  destroy  the 
morale  of  the  seamen  and  to  force  from  them  a  decision 
to  break  faith  with  their  fatherland.  The  copy  attached 
to  the  note — the  original  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Polish  Government — of  a  statement3  by  the  seamen  of 
the  Praca,  who  as  a  result  of  the  prolonged  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  and  the  aid 
of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  have  returned  to  Poland,  is 
convincing  proof  of  the  pressure  put  on  the  Polish  seamen 
and  the  leading  role  in  this  action  of  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  Taiwan. 

Recently  the  seamen  of  the  President  Gottwald,  physi- 
cally and  morally  maltreated,  turned  to  the  International 


aBmxETiN  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  640. 
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"  For  the  U.  S.  rejection  of  the  May  15  allegations,  see 
ibid.,  May  31,  1954,  p.  824. 
*  Not  printed  here. 
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Ited  Cross  with  a  request  for  aid  in  obtaining;  freedom  and 
in  repatriation  to  Poland. 

The  behavior  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  its  subordinates  is  a  glaring  violation  of  the  uni- 
versally obligatory  principles  of  international  law  and  the 
elementary  rights  of  personal  freedom,  whose  slogans  the 
United  States  politicians  fence  with  so  willingly. 

An  additional  and  striking  confirmation  of  the  role  of 
the  United  States  authorities  in  the  action  against  the 
Polish  seamen  is  the  latest  net  of  recruiting,  by  means  of 
moral  pressure  and  terror,  and  transporting  to  the  United 
States  a  group  of  Polish  seamen  only  for  the  purpose  of 
using  them  as  compliant  tools  in  the  anti-Polish  propa- 
ganda, which  is  not  very  fastidious  in  its  methods. 

Protesting  categorically  against  these  methods,  which 
are  contrary  to  international  law,  the  Government  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  repeats  its  demands  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  seamen  held  on  Taiwan,  the  return  of  the 
Praca,  and  President  Oottwald  and  their  cargoes,  and  the 
punishment  of  those  guilty  of  the  illegal  acts. 


Results  of  Inter- American 
Economic  Conference 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
Under  Secretary  Hoover,  vice  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Finance  or  Economy  (November  22-December  2) , 
on  his  return  from  Brazil,  together  with  the  final 
declaration  approved  unanimously  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Conference. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HOOVER 

Press  release  696  dated  December  5 

We  have  just  returned  from  the  Rio  Conference 
of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy  in  Brazil. 

The  United  States  delegation  and  I  believe  that 
this  Conference  represents  a  notable  milestone  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  traditional  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  neighboring  Republics  of  Latin  America. 

Underlying  the  economic  and  financial  work  of 
our  delegation  was  the  firm  determination  of  the 
21  countries  to  work  together,  in  the  words  of 
President  Eisenhower,  as  "good  partners." 

Many  resolutions  were  passed  at  this  Confer- 
ence. Among  them  were  decisions  to  study  trans- 
portation, to  work  together  to  improve  harbor  fa- 
cilities, to  cooperate  in  lessening  the  barriers  to 
maximum  flow  of  trade  and  commerce,  to  improve 
the  development  of  resources,  and  to  expand  travel 


between  our  countries.  These  were  practical  de, 
cisions  which  will  produce  tangible,  constructivi 
benefits  to  all. 

These  decisions  depended  upon  certain  basii 
principles  that  were  uppermost  in  all  of  our  minds 
It  was  recognized  that,  first,  by  working  mon 
closely  together,  we  could  strengthen  the  ties  be 
tween  our  countries  and,  second,  that  private  en 
terprise  and  sound  economic  practices  would  bene 
fit  all  our  peoples. 

The  one  message  I  would  like  to  bring  from  tin 
people  of  Latin  America  is  to  express  the  spirit  o 
friendship  and  cooperation  which  is  felt  towar(] 
our  country.  I  have  been  in  every  country  o 
Latin  America  and  have  spent  much  of  my  lif 
working  there.  Never  have  I  seen  this  spirit  o 
good  partnership  more  in  evidence  than  at  th 
Conference  from  which  we  have  just  returned. 


TEXT  OF  FINAL  DECLARATION 

[Unofficial  translation] 

We  leave  this  Conference  with  the  satisfactioi 
of  having  proved  that  the  American  nations  her 
represented  are  in  complete  agreement  as  regard 
their  great  objectives  in  the  economic  field.  Thes 
may  be  summarized  as  a  determination  to  spee< 
up  the  progress  of  each  and  every  one  of  then 
within  the  framework  of  freedom  and  justict 
through  substantial  intensification  of  our  inter 
American  economic,  financial,  and  technical  co 
operation. 

Naturally,  in  analyzing  the  means  for  obtaininj 
the  goal  which  we  are  unanimously  seeking,  ther 
were  differing  points  of  view  as  to  the  most  ade 
quate  measures  for  reaching  the  common  objectivf 
We  were  glad  to  see  the  energy  and  franknes 
which  characterized  the  discussions.  Not  one  dele 
gation  failed  to  present  carefully  thought-ou 
projects.  The  energy  with  which  the  representa 
tives  of  the  several  governments  upheld  their  re 
spective  points  of  view  demonstrated  the  absc 
lute  independence  of  thought  prevailing  in  thil 
hemisphere  and  the  interest  felt  by  the  goverrj 
ments  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  peoples 

The  discussions  showed  also  that  all  the  Ameri 
can  nations  are  resolved  to  grapple  with  economi 
problems  with  the  same  fervor  and  resolution  wit 
which  on  different  occasions  they  have  attacke 
common  political  problems.  Further,  the  Ameri 
can  family  of  nations  demonstrated  a  clear  real: 
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zation  of  the  imperative  necessity  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  economic  cooperation  set  forth  in  article 
26  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  become  a  more  palpable  reality  in  order  that 
by  close  fraternal  cooperation,  always  with  scrup- 
ulous respect  for  institutional  differences,  each  can 
assure  that  the  common  effort  to  conquer  the  want 
now  afflicting  great  masses  of  people  in  this  hemi- 
sphere may  produce  maximum  results. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  results  of  this  eco- 
nomic conference  justify  holding  others  of  the 
same  kind ;  and,  furthermore,  the  progress  which 
we  have  hei'e  jointly  achieved  augurs  that  this 
meeting  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  at 
regular  intervals  the  American  Republics  meet 
together  to  weigh  the  progress  which  they  have 
achieved  separately  and  collectively  in  strengthen- 
ing this  great  agricultural,  industrial,  and  finan- 
cial structure  which  we  are  raising  in  the  hemi- 
sphere and  under  whose  protection  we  shall  pro- 
gress toward  that  life  to  which  our  natural  and 
human  resources  give  us  the  right  to  aspire. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  given  us  during  the  meeting  by 
the  Technical  Secretary  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have 
agreed  to  recommend  to  our  governments  that  the 
next  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy 
be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1956. 


Development  Assistance  Agreement 
Signed  by  U.S.  and  Guatemala 

Press  release  715  dated  December  13 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 13  the  signing  of  a  Development  Assistance 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Guate- 
mala. The  agreement  sets  forth  certain  under- 
standings governing  the  furnishing  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Guatemala.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  assistance  provided  under  the  technical 
cooperation  program,  which  is  being  carried  out 
pursuant  to  the  General  Agreement  for  Technical 
Cooperation,  signed  in  Guatemala  City  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1954. 

Henry  F.  Holland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 


for  Inter-American  Affairs,  signed  for  the  United 
States  and  Lt.  Col.  Jose  Luis  Cruz-Salazar,  the 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala,  signed  for  Guatemala. 

Under  the  agreement  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  furnish  certain  extraordinary  assistance  to 
Guatemala  in  accordance  with  specific  project  ar- 
rangements to  be  signed  by  the  two  Governments. 
Included  among  the  specific  projects'  now  ready  for 
signature  by  both  Governments  is  the  allocation  of 
approximately  $3  million  to  assist  the  Guatemalan 
Government  to  complete  the  important  Pacific 
Slope  Highway. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  State  jointly  announced  on 
October  30  that  $6,425,000  was  being  made  avail- 
able to  Guatemala.  Of  this,  $1,300,000  was  to  be 
for  technical  assistance,  $1,425,000  for  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  $500,000  for  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  and  $3,200,000  for  unspecified  develop- 
ment projects. 


Normal  Diplomatic  Relations 
Resumed  With  Honduras 

Press  release  720  dated  December  16 

The  U.S.  Government  on  December  16  reestab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  Honduras.  This 
was  done  by  a  note  from  the  American  Embassy 
at  Tegucigalpa,  which  was  in  reply  to  a  cable  sent 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Honduran  Foreign 
Minister  on  December  6  stating  that  all  public 
powers  had  been  assumed  on  that  date  by  Julio 
Lozano  Diaz  in  the  capacity  of  Supreme  Chief  of 
Honduras. 

The  note  transmitted  today  to  the  Honduran 
Government  expressed  confidence  in  the  contin- 
uance of  the  traditionally  friendly  relations  which 
have  so  long  existed  between  the  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Honduras. 


Arrangements  for  Participation  in 
Iranian  Oil  Consortium 

Press  release  706  dated  December  7 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 7  that  the  five  American  oil  company  members 
of  the  Consortium,  which  recently  concluded  an 
agreement  with  Iran  for  the  production  and  sale 
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of  Iranian  oil,1  are  prepared  to  transfer,  at  cost, 
a  portion  of  their  participation  to  other  American 
oil  companies  which  meet  certain  requirements. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  understanding  reached  last 
year,  when  the  possibilities  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween Iran  and  the  Consortium  were  first  con- 
sidered, that  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  additional  American  oil  com- 
panies to  participate  in  the  Consortium  in  the 
event  negotiations  between  Iran  and  the  Con- 
sortium reached  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
agreements  which  have  been  executed  make  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  that  understanding. 

The  agreement  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  and  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Com- 
pany, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Consortium  of 
eight  oil  companies,  on  the  other,  became  effective 
October  29,  1954.  The  Consortium  members  also 
entered  into  agreements  among  themselves,  ef- 
fective the  same  day,  relating  to  their  respective 
share  percentages  in  the  Consortium,  including 
the  minimum  amount  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  each  will  take  or  pay  penalties  for  failure 
to  take,  capital  outlays,  the  conduct  of  operations, 
and  the  like.  Under  these  agreements,  five  Ameri- 
can oil  companies,  namely,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation, 
Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc.,  Standard  Oil 
Company  (New  Jersey),  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California,  and  the  Texas  Company,  each  ac- 
quired an  8  percent  interest  in  the  Consortium. 

The  agreements  provide,  among  other  things, 
that  within  6  months  from  October  29,  1954,  the 
five  American  members  of  the  Consortium  may 
each  transfer  up  to  one-eighth  of  its  participation 
in  the  Consortium  to  one  or  more  other  established 
American  oil  companies  (or  to  an  American  com- 
pany formed  by  such  other  companies)  which 
satisfy  the  requirements  specified  in  the  agree- 
ments (paragraph  21,  Participants  Agreement). 
Important  requirements  are  that  each  additional 
participant  possess  sufficient  responsibility  to,  and 
does,  assume  its  proportion  of  the  obligations 
arising  under  the  agreements  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  give  its  consent  in  writing  to  the 
transfer  of  an  interest  to  such  company.  If  trans- 
fer is  made  to  more  than  one  eligible  company, 
such  companies  will  be  treated  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  agreements  as  a  single  participant 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16, 1954,  p.  230. 


and  will  be  required  to  appoint  a  common  agent 
to  act  for  all  of  them  in  all  matters  relating 
thereto,  provided  that  each  such  eligible  company 
will  have  the  right  to  dispose  freely  and  indi- 
vidually of  its  share  of  Iranian  oil.     If  applica- 
tions by  eligible  companies  exceed  the  total  which  | 
is  available  for  subscription,  such  companies  also  j 
will  be  expected  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  i 
the  portion  which  each  is  to  subscribe. 

The  right  of  the  five  American  members  of  the 
Consortium  to  make  transfers  under  this  provision 
of  the  agreements  will  expire  April  29,  1955.    In  i 
view  of  the  desirability  of  securing  the  judgment , 
of  a  qualified  and  disinterested  party  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  applicants  and  in  view  of  the  time 
element  involved,  any  established  American  oil  i 
company  interested  in  acquiring  a  participation' 
in  the  Consortium  should  file  certain  information 
with  Price  Waterhouse  &  Company  on  or  before 
January  22,  1955.    General  information  as  to  the 
cost  and  other  obligations  incident  to  participa- 
tion, together  with  an  outline  of  the  information 
which  should  be  filed  with  Price  "Waterhouse  & 
Company,  can  be  obtained  from  that  firm  at  56 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Price  Waterhouse 
&  Company  will  not  publish  the  name  of  any  | 
company  supplying  information  or  divulge  the 
information  supplied.     The  firm  will,  however, 
determine  whether  any  interested  company  pos- 
sesses the  responsibility  to  undertake  the  obliga- 
tions required  to  be  assumed  in  connection  with 
the  participation  it  seeks. 

For  any  company  found  by  Price  Waterhouse 
&  Company  to  possess  the  required  responsibility,! 
the  Department  of  State  will  lend  its  facilities  in 
obtaining  a  determination  as  to  whether  the  Ira- 
nian Government  would  be  willing  to  approve  such 
company  as  a  participant  in  the  Consortium. 

Each  such  company  that  meets  the  necessary  re- 
quirements will  then  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  agreements  involved  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  it  desires  to  acquire  an  interest. 
The  companies  which  decide  to  acquire  an  interest 
will  be  expected  not  later  than  April  1,  1955,  to 
agree  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be 
organized  and  be  represented  in  the  Consortium. 
Thereafter,  the  five  American  members  of  the 
Consortium  will  arrange,  in  conjunction  with  sue! 
companies,  the  transfer  of  interest. 
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Transfer  of  U.  S.  Submarine 
to  Italian  Navy 

Remarks  by  G.  Burke  Elbrick 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs x 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  represent  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  this  important  occasion.  His 
Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Italy,  is  with  us 
here  to  receive  on  behalf  of  his  Government  the 
U.  S.  S.  Barb,  the  first  of  two  submarines  being 
delivered  to  the  Italian  Navy  to  provide  training 
for  Italian  units  in  antisubmarine  warfare.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  specifically  au- 
thorized the  President  to  lend  these  vessels  to 
Italy  for  this  purpose. 

The  presence  here  of  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
Signor  [Alberto]  Tarchiani,  and  of  Admiral 
Robert  B.  Carney,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
formerly  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Nato 
Forces  Southern  Europe,  exemplifies,  as  it  were, 
the  foreign  policy  objective  of  both  Italy  and  the 
United  States  to  join  together  with  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  in  measures  for  common 
defense  against  totalitarian  aggression.  The  bul- 
wark of  this  defense  is  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  transfer  of  this  ship  today  is 
but  one  of  many  acts  our  two  Governments  have 
been  taking  to  develop  and  to  strengthen  further 
this  defense  system,  which  is  already  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  aggression. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Italian 
Risorgimento  can  be  surprised  to  find  present-day 
Italy  in  the  forefront  of  the  common  defense  of 
the  civilized  community  of  nations.  By  their  own 
historical  experience,  Italians  know  that  divided 
states  cannot  withstand  the  aggressive  force  of 
organized  power.  The  Italian  people  have  devel- 
oped a  great  consciousness  of  the  true  necessity  of 
political  unity  and  of  the  fact  that  no  member  of 
the  free  world  community  can  stand  alone  today. 
Based  on  the  recognition  of  this  national  feeling, 
the  Italian  Government  is  playing  a  leading  role 
in  promoting  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
integration  of  Western  Europe.  Moreover,  the 
Italian  people  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers which  external  aggression  poses  to  their  great 


1  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the  submarine 
U.  S.  S.  Barb  to  the  Government  of  Italy  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Submarine  Base  at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  Dec.  13 
(press  release  713). 


spiritual  heritage.  This  realization  further 
strengthens  their  determination  to  resist  Soviet 
propaganda  blandishments  and  to  join  with  the 
Nato  countries  in  collective  security  arrange- 
ments. 

Italy  and  the  United  States  are  partners  in 
these  security  arrangements,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Barb  today  is  new  evidence  of  this 
close  partnership  as  well  as  of  the  many  tradi- 
tional ties  which  bind  our  countries  together.  In 
this  common  endeavor  lies  our  mutual  self-preser- 
vation. 

I  note  that  the  Italian  officers  and  crew  which 
will  take  this  ship  to  Italy  are  here  with  us  today. 
I  hope  their  stay  in  the  United  States  has  been  a 
pleasant  one.  I  know  they  will  take  back  to  Italy 
more  than  the  technical  knowledge  acquired  here. 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  take  back  with  them  the 
strong  friendship,  esteem,  and  good  will  which 
this  country  feels  for  Italy. 

I  wish  them  a  pleasant  voyage  and  success  in 
future  missions. 


Joseph  Dodge  Named  Chairman  of 
Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  11 

On  December  11  the  White  House  made  public 
the  following  letter  from  President  Eisenhower 
to  Joseph  M.  Dodge. 

My  dear  Mr.  Dodge:  It  is  my  desire  that  we 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  bring  about  im- 
provements in  the  organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  for  the  development  and  coordination  of 
foreign  economic  policy,  including  its  relation  to 
domestic  economic  policy  where  it  is  involved.  I 
have  discussed  the  objectives  of  this  program  with 
the  Cabinet,  my  Advisory  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Organization,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  with  you. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  you  have  agreed  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  Government  and  to  organize  on 
my  behalf  this  very  important  undertaking.  Ef- 
fective immediately  I  am  designating  you  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  to  assist  and  advise 
me  in  accomplishing  an  orderly  development  of 
foreign  economic  policies  and  programs  and  to 
assure  the  effective  coordination  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic matters  of  concern  to  the  several  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
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More  particularly,  in  respect  to  foreign  eco- 
nomic matters,  I  shall  look  to  you  to  provide  for 
the  anticipation  of  problems  and  issues,  ensure  ad- 
vance preparation,  analyze  information  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  and  denning  issues,  and  de- 
termine the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  for  the  preparation  of  original  doc- 
uments and  for  any  other  steps  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  coordinated  and  agreed  upon  governmental 
position. 

There  now  are  numerous  standing  and  ad  hoc 
interdepartmental  coordinating  mechanisms,  as 
well  as  a  complex  of  overseas  departmental  op- 
erations, each  dealing  with  a  limited  aspect  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy.  I  expect  that  the  ar- 
rangements established  by  this  letter,  with  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  his  staff  and  with  the  bene- 
fit of  other  studies  in  this  field  of  activity  now 
underway,  will  lead  to  a  substantial  simplification 
of  the  present  structure. 

You  are  authorized  to  establish  and  to  serve  as 
the  chairman  of  a  Council  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  through  which  executive  agencies  can  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  this  undertaking.  The  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  or  their  principal  deputies, 
should  comprise  the  initial  basic  membership  of 
the  Council.  All  of  them  are  regular  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  three  of  them  are  regular  members 
of  the  National  Security  Council. 

In  addition,  ex  officio  members  will  be  my 
Administrative  Assistant  for  Economic  Affairs, 
my  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, and  a  member  of  my  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  heads  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  should  be  invited  by  the  chairman  to  par- 
ticipate in  meetings  of  the  Council  when  matters  of 
direct  concern  to  them  are  under  consideration. 

You  may  provide  yourself  with  such  staff  as 
is  necessary  to  assist  you  in  connection  with  these 
duties.  In  addition,  I  anticipate  that  from  time 
to  time  provision  will  need  to  be  made  for  a 
limited  number  of  special  task  forces  for  the 
review  of  specific  foreign  economic  matters  that 
are  so  extensive  or  complicated  as  to  make  it 
advisable  to  organize  them  as  special  projects. 

Because  the  formulation  of  foreign  economic 
policy  in  many  instances  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  formulation  of  national  security  policy  or  of 
international   financial   policy,   I   want  you,   as 
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quickly  as  possible,  to  establish  appropriate  work- 
ing relations  with  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  respec- 
tively, to  the  end  that  in  those  instances  referred 
to  the  desired  integration  will  be  effected.    The 
achievement  of  such  integration  will  be  furthered } 
by  your  attendance  at  such  meetings  of  those  j 
organizations  as  you  consider  necessary,  as  well 
as  attendance  by  a  representative  of  those  or- 
ganizations at  meetings  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  \ 
Economic  Policy  when  appropriate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Committee  on  Mineral  Policy 
Reports  to  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  1 

On  December  1  the  President  received  the  final 
report   of   the   Cabinet   Committee   on  Mineral! 
Policy,  a  report  designed  to  provide  the  basis  for ! 
national  policies  affecting  the  production  and  use 
of  metals  and  minerals.     The  report  was  approved 
by  the  President  after  discussion  by  members  oiJ 
the  Cabinet  at  several  recent  Cabinet  meetings. 

The  report  contains  11  recommendations 
Three  are  designed  primarily  to  enhance  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation ;  one  is  intended  to  bring  about 
closer  Government-industry  relations  in  th( 
mining  field;  and  seven  are  directed  toward  tin 
encouragement  of  an  orderly  and  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  domestic  mineral  resources. 

Security  Recommendations 

The  three  recommendations  dealing  with  se 
curity  which  the  Committee  termed  "overriding 
in  importance"  are : 

1.  That  a  complete  review  be  undertaken  of  al 
stockpile  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical! 
metals  and  minerals,  and  new  long-term  objec 
tives  established  to  assure,  over  a  period  of  time 
the  acquisition  of  adequate  stocks  of  these  mate, 
rials,  and  thereby  reduce — and  where  possibl 
eliminate — foreseeable  wartime  shortages. 

2.  That  the  supply-demand  situation  for  eac) 
of  the  metals  and  minerals  be  evaluated  period* 
cally  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  establish  the  propej. 
level  of  efficient  domestic  production  required  a) 
an  adequate  component  of  the  mobilization  bas<i 
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3.  That  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  re- 
view with  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Com- 
merce, and  other  agencies  concerned,  the  tasks 
which  need  to  be  carried  on  to  build  and  maintain 
the  mobilization  base  for  metals  and  minerals  and 
issue  necessary  delegations  of  authority  to  assure 
full  coverage  of  mobilization  planning  for  metals 
and  minerals  within  the  policy  framework  and 
criteria  established  by  Odm. 

Domestic  Development 

In  addition  to  security  considerations,  the  Com- 
mittee gave  attention  to  the  development  of  do- 
mestic mineral  resources. 

"A  major  objective  of  mineral  policy,"  the 
report  stated,  "is  a  full  and  orderly  program  for 
the  development  and  conservation  of  the  country's 
mineral  resources.  An  orderly  development  and 
wise  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  is  an  essential 
element  in  a  strong  and  sound  economy." 

The  Committee,  in  its  report  and  in  discussions 
with  the  Cabinet  and  the  President,  emphasized 
that  the  development  of  mineral  resources  is  pri- 
marily a  function  of  private  enterprise  and  that 
actions  of  Government  in  this  field  should  be 
limited  to  those  which  are  in  the  national  interest 
but  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  private  industry. 

The  Committee's  recommendations  relating  to 
domestic  resources  are: 

4.  That  the  tax  structure  as  it  affects  the  dis- 
covery and  production  of  minerals  should  be  pe- 
riodically reviewed  in  order  to  eliminate,  where 
possible,  such  deterrents  as  may  be  found  to  exist 
to  the  soimd  development  of  the  Nation's  mineral 
resources. 

5.  That  the  program  of  financial  assistance  to 
private  industry  for  exploration  such  as  that  now 
administered  by  the  Defense  Minerals  Exploration 
Administration  be  strengthened  and  continued. 

6.  That  the  Department  of  the  Interior — the 
Federal  agency  with  major  responsibility  in  this 
field — accelerate  those  activities  which  must  pre- 
cede or  supplement  private  exploration  such  as 
topographic  and  geologic  mapping,  geologic  re- 
search, and  the  development  of  geochemical  and 
geophysical  theories  and  techniques. 

7.  That  the  Department  of  the  Interior  expand 
direct  exploration  activities  aimed  at  the  discovery 
of  new  mineralized  areas  or  critically  short  mate- 
rials essential  to  security  but  that  work  in  this  field 
be  confined  to  that  which  provides  data  as  to  the 
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probable  location  and  general  potential  of  mineral 
deposits ;  and,  further,  that  this  type  of  search  be 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  only  when 
it  clearly  is  in  the  national  interest  and  when  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that  the  work  will  not  be 
done  by  private  industry. 

8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  develop 
recommendations  for  such  revisions  of  the  mining 
laws  as  may  be  desirable  to  recognize  and  thus 
encourage  the  use  of  newer  methods  of  explora- 
tion. 

9.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen  and  co- 
ordinate the  collection  and  dissemination  of  facts 
concerning  the  Nation's  mineral  resources  and 
factors  pertaining  to  their  production  and  utiliza- 
tion. 

10.  That  the  Department  of  the  Interior  inten- 
sify its  program  of  mineral  and  metal  research 
aimed  at  the  development  of  latent  resources,  new 
mineral  raw  materials,  and  improved  utilization 
of  existing  raw  materials  and  coordinate  its  min- 
erals and  metal  research  with  that  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and,  as  practicable,  with  research  in 
industry. 

In  offering  a  final  recommendation,  the  Com- 
mittee expressed  the  belief  that  the  objectives 
sought  by  mineral  policy  can  be  more  effectively 
achieved  if  closer  cooperation  can  be  developed 
between  Government  and  the  mineral  industries. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  recommended: 

11.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  develop 
ways  and  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
through  some  workable  body  the  contacts  between 
the  mining  industry  and  Government  necessary 
to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  recommended 
policies. 

Committee  Actions 

The  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  26,  1953.  In  addition  to  Secre- 
tary McKay  as  Chairman,  the  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
served  as  consultants. 

In  their  letter  of  transmittal,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  pointed  out  that,  during  the  interim 
since  the  submission  of  a  preliminary  report  in 
March  of  this  year,  a  number  of  actions  have  been 
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taken  implementing  recommendations  made  at 
that  time. 

The  recommendation  that  the  strategic  stockpile 
be  expanded  in  the  interests  of  national  security 
became  effective  by  the  President's  announcement 
of  March  26, 1954. 

The  delegation  of  authority  by  Odm  covering 
mobilization  planning  for  metals  and  minerals 
became  effective  November  12. 

Action  has  been  taken  by  Odm  to  continue  and 
strengthen  the  program  of  the  Defense  Minerals 
Exploration  Administration. 

Substantial  progress  along  the  lines  of  the  rec- 
ommendation regarding  the  elimination  of  tax 
deterrents  has  been  made  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

In  his  appointment  of  the  Committee  in  Octo- 
ber 1953,  the  President  called  attention  to  the 
depressed  conditions  in  segments  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry existing  at  that  time  and  specifically 
referred  to  the  situation  of  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
ducers. The  Committee  gave  particular  attention 
to  this  problem  as  a  representative  test  case.  An- 
nouncement of  the  stockpile  policy  last  March 
resulted  in  a  firming  up  of  the  lead  and  zinc  mar- 
ket, the  letter  of  transmittal  noted,  and  when  a 
purchase  program  was  inaugurated  under  the  new 
policy,  the  market  prices  of  both  commodities  rose 
substantially. 


Danish  Liberalization  of 
Dollar  Imports 

Press  release  721  dated  December  17 

The  following  joint  statement  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  State  was  released  on 
December  17. 

The  U.S.  Government  welcomes  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Danish  Minister  of  Commerce  that 
Denmark  is  liberalizing  imports  from  the  dollar 
area  by  abolishing  import  licensing  requirements 
for  a  wide  variety  of  dollar  goods. 

While  a  full  list  of  the  goods  freed  is  not  yet 
available,  the  Danish  Government  has  indicated 
that  this  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  imports  from 
the  dollar  area  involves  a  liberalization  of  38  per- 
cent of  Denmark's  dollar  imports,  based  upon 
dollar  imports  in  1953. 

This  first  stage  of  dollar  liberalization  includes 


such  commodities  as  unmanufactured  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, asphalt,  lumber,  paper,  many  chemicals,  me- 
dicinal articles,  optical  glassware,  various  tools  and 
instruments,  sewing  machines,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, textiles,  printing,  packing  and  other  ma- 
chines, machine  tools,  and  telephone  and  telegraph 
equipment. 

It  is  expected  that  this  first  step  in  the  liberal- 
ization of  dollar  imports  will  be  followed  by  fur- 
ther liberalization  measures  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit. 

This  voluntary  action  by  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment is  commended  as  an  example  of  the  con- 
structive action  taken  by  those  countries  whose 
dollar  position  permits  the  adoption  of  measures 
in  the  direction  of  freer  trade.  There  has  been 
much  progress  recently  in  the  relaxation  of  foreign 
restrictions  on  a  large  variety  of  U.S.  exports. 

Other  Western  European  countries  which  re- 
cently have  freed  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  include  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg — 86  percent;  Germany — 70  percent; 
the  United  Kingdom — 49  percent;  Sweden — 45 
percent;  and  Italy — 23  percent. 


President  Decides  Against 
Absolute  Quota  on  Clothespins 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  22 

The  President,  on  November  22,  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  three  members  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  an  absolute  quota  on 
imports  of  spring  clothespins.1 

The  Tariff  Commission  made  an  investigation 
into  the  effect  of  trade-agreement  concessions  on 
domestic  manufacture  of  spring  clothespins  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act.  In  its  report,  the  Commission  was 
equally  divided.  On  two  earlier  occasions,  when 
domestic  producers  made  similar  applications,  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  a  majority  vote  declined  to 
recommend  restrictive  action  against  imports.  In 
the  Commission's  report  on  its  latest  investiga- 
tion, three  Commissioners  found  that  spring 
clothespins  are  being  imported  into  this  country  ] 
in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  industry.     The  other  three  i 


1  Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 
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Commissioners  took  the  position  that  any  unsatis- 
factory conditions  that  there  may  be  in  the  indus- 
try at  this  time  are  not  properly  attributable  to 
increased  imports.  Under  present  law,  split  de- 
cisions in  the  Commission  are  forwarded  to  the 
President  for  resolution  and  he  is  authorized  to 
consider  the  findings  of  either  as  the  findings  of 
the  Commission. 

The  President,  in  identical  letters  to  Senator 
Eugene  D.  Millikin,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  Representative  Daniel  A. 
Eeed,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  stated  that  "no  clear  case  has  been 
made  for  further  restricting  imports  of  spring 
clothespins"  and  that  "such  hardship  as  may  have 
been  experienced  lately  by  domestic  producers  and 
workers  has  been  due  to  domestic  developments 
which  do  not  warrant  action  under  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act." 

The  President  said  that,  even  if  some  restrictive 
action  were  warranted  in  this  case,  he  would  be 
particularly  hesitant  to  impose  an  absolute  quota 
on  imports  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  "Only  in  excep- 
tional situations,"  he  said,  "has  the  United  States 
resorted  to  controlling  imports  by  absolute  quotas, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  few  farm  products  where  a  sup- 
ported price  in  the  American  market  was  attract- 
ing an  excessive  quantity  of  imports." 

Text  of  President's  Letter 

November  20,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  October  6,  1954,  submitted  to  me  a  report  of 
its  escape  clause  investigation  on  spring  clothespins  un- 
der Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  equally  divided 
on  the  question  of  whether  relief  is  warranted.  Under 
the  present  law,  I  am  authorized  to  consider  the  findings 
of  either  as  the  findings  of  the  Commission.  This  is  the 
third  application.  The  prior  two  were  turned  down  by 
majority  votes  of  the  Commission. 

The  group  of  Commissioners  which  concludes  in  this 
case  that  relief  is  called  for  believes  that  the  permissible 
increase  in  duty  under  the  escape  clause  authority  would 
be  insufficient  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  prices  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  products,  and  recommends  the  im- 
position of  an  absolute  limit  upon  the  quantity  of  spring 
clothespins  that  may  be  imported  annually  hereafter  to 
450,000  gross.  That  would  amount  to  a  reduction  of  over 
half  in  the  volume  of  recent  imports. 

The  second  group  of  Commissioners  takes  the  position 


that  any  unsatisfactory  .conditions  that  there  may  be  in 
the  industry  at  this  time  are  not  properly  attributable  to 
increased  imports. 

I  naturally  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  reported  un- 
employment in  this  industry,  though  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  very  latest  employment  reports  from  New  Eng- 
land are  more  encouraging.  Close  study  of  all  the  data 
available,  however,  leads  me  to  conclude,  with  the  second 
group  of  Commissioners,  that  no  clear  case  has  been  made 
for  further  restricting  imports  of  spring  clothespins  and 
that  such  hardship  as  may  have  been  experienced  lately 
by  domestic  producers  and  workers  has  been  due  to  domes- 
tic developments  which  do  not  warrant  action  under 
Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  this  situation  is  that  total  sales 
of  all  clothespins  have  been  definitely  on  the  decline  in 
the  United  States.  Despite  this  general  trend,  total  sales 
of  spring  clothespins,  with  which  we  are  here  concerned, 
have  been  substantially  maintained  at  a  level  more  than 
double  that  of  the  pre-war  years.  Nearly  all  spring 
clothespin  manufacturers  also  produce  slotted  pins,  and 
where  financial  losses  have  occurred,  they  appear  to  be  due 
to  the  marked  decline  in  sales  of  slotted  pins  rather  than 
to  imports  of  spring  .clothespins.  Moreover,  the  extent 
of  the  decline  in  the  over-all  sales  of  clothespins  has  been 
much  greater  than  the  total  quantity  of  spring  pins 
imported. 

The  decline  in  the  use  of  clothespins  seems  clearly  at- 
tributable to  recent  domestic  developments.  Over  2% 
million  automatic  driers  have  been  installed  in  American 
homes  and  apartment  houses  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
Also,  more  laundry  apparently  is  being  done  outside  the 
home  in  laundromats  and  commercial  laundries. 

The  reported  decline  in  employment  is  due  at  least  in 
part  to  the  fa,ct  that  several  of  the  domestic  firms  have 
during  the  last  few  years  installed  additional  equipment 
in  order  to  improve  their  efficiency.  With  this  increased 
mechanization  they  have  required  a  smaller  number  of 
persons  to  turn  out  the  same  amount  of  goods. 

Even  if  some  restrictive  action  were  warranted  in  this 
case,  I  should  be  particularly  hesitant  to  impose  an  ab- 
solute quota  on  imports  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  We  have 
been  very  concerned  that  sales  abroad  of  many  American 
export  products  have  been  seriously  hurt  during  recent 
years  by  quantitative  limitations  imposed  by  various  for- 
eign countries,  thus  curtailing  the  play  of  competition 
even  when  our  product  and  its  price  are  better. 

Only  in  exceptional  situations  has  the  United  States 
resorted  to  controlling  imports  by  absolute  quotas,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  few  farm  products  where  a  supported  price 
in  the  American  market  was  attracting  an  excessive  quan- 
tity of  imports. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  no  .change  in  the 
present  import  treatment  of  spring  clothespins  seems 
warranted. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


December  27,    J  954 
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Reorganization  of  German  Coal, 
Iron,  and  Steel  Industries  1 

The  following  Order  No.  (V)  6-G  issued  by  the 
Combined  Steel  Group  of  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mission for  Germany  pursuant  to  Allied  High 
Commission  Law  No.  27  2  (Reorganization  of  Ger- 
man Coal,  Iron  and  Steel  Industries) ,  as  amended 
by  Allied  High  Commission  Law  No.  76,3  is  deemed 
to  be  of  interest  to  certain  U.  S.  citizens  as  having 
legal  effect  upon  them  or  their  property.  Provi- 
sion for  review  of  this  order  will  be  found  in  Arti- 
cle 13  of  Law  No.  27,  as  amended  by  Article  4  of 
Law  No.  76. 

Order  No.  (V)  6-G 

To: 

1.  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  Aktiengesellschaft  in  Liquida- 
tion auf  Grund  des  Gesetzes  Nr.  27  uber  die  Umgestaltung 
des  deutsehen  Kohlenbergbaues  und  der  deutschen  Stahl- 
und  Eisen-industrie,  in  Dusseldorf. 

2.  Rheinstahl-Union  Maschinen-  und  Stahlbau  Aktien- 
gesellschaft, in  Dusseldorf. 

Hannoversche  Maschinenbau-Aktien-Gesellschaft  vor- 
mals  Georg  Egestorff  (Hanomag),  Hannover-Linden. 

Eisenwerk  Wanheim  Gesellschaft  mit  beschrankter 
Haftung,  Duisburg- Wanheim. 

Nordseeworke  Emden  Gesellschaft  mit  beschrankter 
Haftung,  Emden. 

Dortmunder  Union  Bruckenbau  Aktiengesellschaft, 
Dortmund. 

Siegener  Eisenbahnbedarf  Aktiengesellschaft,  Dreis- 
Tiefenbach,  Kreis  Siegen. 

Concordiahutte  Gesellschaft  mit  beschrankter  Haftung, 
Bendorf/Rhein. 

Wagner  &  Co.  Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik  Gesellschaft 
mit  beschrankter  Haftung,  Dortmund. 

Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-Aktien-Gesellschaft  in  Es- 
sen-Ruhr. 

Dortmunder  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  Dortmund. 

Rheinelbe  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  Gelsenkirchen. 

Hansa  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  Dortmund. 

Erin  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  in  Castrop-Rauxel. 

Hamborner  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  in  Duisburg- 
Hamborn. 

Dortmund-Horder  Huttenunion  Aktiengesellschaft,  in 
Dortmund. 

Rheinische  Rohrenwerke  Aktiengesellschaft,  in  Mul- 
heim-Ruhr. 

Huttenwerke  Phoenix  Aktiengesellschaft,  in  Duisburg- 
Ruhrort. 

Rheinisch-Westfalische  Eisen-  und  Stahlwerke  Aktien- 
gesellschaft, in  Mulheim-Ruhr. 

Eisenwerke  Mulheim/Meiderich  Aktiengesellschaft, 
Mulheim-Ruhr. 

Eisenwerke  Gelsenkirchen  Aktiengesellschaft,  Gelsen- 
kirchen. 

Huttenwerke  Siegerland  Aktiengesellschaft,  in  Siegen 
i/W. 

Friedrichshutte  Aktiengesellschaft,  Herdorf. 

3.  All  other  Successor  Companies,  including  their  Sub- 
sidiaries, of  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  Aktiengesellschaft  in 
Liquidation. 

4.  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  New  York ; 


Irving  Trust  Company,  in  New  York ;  Kreditanstalt  fur 
Wiederaufbau,  in  Frankfurt/M. 

Whereas  the  Liquidators  of  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke 
Aktiengesellschaft  in  Liquidation  under  Law  No.  27  on 
Reorganization  of  German  Coal  and  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
dustries (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Vereinigte  Stahl- 
werke AG  i.L.")  have  submitted  a  Plan  dated  10  Decem- 
ber 1953  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Plan")  for  the  treat- 
ment of  claimants  under  the  following  dollar  bond  and 
debenture  issues  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Old  Bond 
Issues")  : 

Rheinelbe  Union  Twenty-Year  7  percent  Sinking  Fund 
Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  issued  under  Indenture,  dated  as  of 
1  January  1926.     Trustee :  Irving  Trust  Company. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  Aktiengesellschaft,  25- Year  6% 
percent  Sinking  Fund  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  Series  A,  is- 
sued under  Indenture,  dated  as  of  1  June  1926.  Trustee : 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  Aktiengesellschaft,  25-Year  6^ 
percent  Sinking  Fund  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  Series  C, 
issued  under  said  Indenture,  dated  as  of  1  June  1926. 
Trustee :  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  Aktiengesellschaft,  20-Year  6% 
percent  Sinking  Fund  Debentures,  Series  A,  issued  under 
Indenture,  dated  as  of  1  July  1927.  Trustee :  Irving 
Trust  Company. 

and 

Whereas  the  Plan  provides  for  the  refunding  of  the  out- 
standing debt  under  the  said  Old  Bond  Issues  and  the 
transfer  of  the  debt  so  refunded  to  the  following  successor 
companies,  and  no  others,  derived  from  Vereinigte  Stahl- 
werke AG  i.  L.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Obligor  Com- 
panies") in  the  following  respective  percentages: 

Percent 

Rheinstahl-Union  Maschinen-und  Stahlbau  Ak- 
tiengesellschaft,   Dusseldorf 9.  5000 

Gelsenkirchener     Bergwerks-Aktiengesellschaft, 

Essen     25.3400 

Hamborner   Bergbau   Aktiengesellschaft,    Duis- 

burg-Hamborn 1. 5837 

Erin  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  Castrop- 
Rauxel    4.7512 

Dortmund-Horder  Huttenunion  Aktiengesell- 
schaft,   Dortmund 14.  7065 

Rheinische     Rohrenwerke     Aktiengesellschaft, 

Mulheim-Ruhr 12.9414 

Huttenwerke  Phoenix  Aktiengesellschaft,  Duis- 

burg-Ruhrort 12.9414 

Rheinisch-Westfalische  Eisen-  und  Stahlwerke 
Aktiengesellschaft,    Mulheim-Ruhr 12.3535 

Huttenwerke      Siegerland      Aktiengesellschaft, 

Siegen 5.  S823 


100. 0000 


1 19  Fed.  Reg.  6815. 
2 15  Fed.  Reg.  8591. 
3 19  Fed.  Reg.  6611  (Bulletin  of  Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  654). 


and 

Whereas  the  Obligor  Companies  will  issue  their  Obliga- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Plan  and  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Declaration  and  Agreement  of  Deposit  attached  thereto  as 
Annex  16  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Declaration"), 
which  Obligations  are  to  be  secured  by  security  mortgages 
to  be  registered  on  operating  properties  (real  estate  and 
mining  properties)  of  the  following  companies  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "Mortgagor  Companies"),  all  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Plan : 
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Hannoversche  Maschinenbau-Aktiengesellschaft,  vormals  Georg  Egestorff  (HANOMAG), 

Hannover-Linden $712,  500 

Eisenwerk  Wanheim  Gesellschaft  mit  beschrankter  Haftung,  Duisburg-Wanheim   ■    •    •    •        712,  500 

Nordseewerke  Emden  Gesellschaft  mit  beschrankter  Haftung,  Emden   •    • 475,  000 

Dortmunder  Union  Bruckenbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  Dortmund 190,  000 

Siegener  Eisenbahnbedarf  Aktiengesellschaft,  Dreis-Tiefenbach  Kreis  Siegen 118,  750 

Concordiahutte  Gesellschaft  mit  beschrankter  Haftung,  Bendorf/Rhein 95,  000 

Wagner    &    Co.,    Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik    Gesellschaft    mit    beschrankter    Haftung, 

Dortmund 71,  250 

$2,  375,  000 

Dortmunder  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  Dortmund 2,  375,  625 

Rheinelbe  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  Gelsenkirchen 3,  167,  500 

Hansa  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  Dortmund 791,  875 

6,  335,  000 

Hamborner  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  Duisburg-Hamborn 396,  000 

Erin  Bergbau  Aktiengesellschaft,  Castrop-Rauxel 1,  188,000 

Dortmund-Horder  Huttenunion  Aktiengesellschaft,  Dortmund 3,  677,  000 

Rheinische  Rohrenwerke  Aktiengesellschaft,  Mulheim-Ruhr 3,  235,  000 

Huttenwerke  Phoenix  Aktiengesellschaft,  Duisberg-Ruhrort 3,  235,  000 

Eisenwerke  Mulheim/Meiderich  Aktiengesellschaft,  Mulheim-Ruhr 1,  235,  200 

Eisenwerke  Gelsenkirchen  Aktiengesellschaft,  Gelsenkirchen 1,  852,  800 

3,  088,  000 

Huttenwerke  Siegerland  Aktiengesellschaft,  Siegen 1,  176,  800 

Friedrichshutte  Aktiengesellschaft,  Herdorf 294,  200 

1,  471,  000 


25,  000,  000 


and 

Whereas  such  Obligations  will  be  the  several  Obliga- 
tions of  the  respective  Obligor  Companies  and  will  not 
provide  for  any  form  of  joint  liability  on  the  part  of  any 
of  them  within  the  meaning  set  forth  in  Annex  15  to  the 
Plan,  and 

Whereas  Kreditanstalt  fur  Wiederaufbau  has  agreed  to 
undertake  its  unconditional  guaranty  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  said  Obligations  and  of  the  Declaration  as  set  forth 
in  the  Plan,  and 

Whereas  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  and 
Irving  Trust  Company  have,  by  letter  dated  10  December 
1953,  agreed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Plan  as  Depositaries  of  the  Obligations  to  be  issued  by  the 
above-named  Obligor  Companies,  and 

Whereas  the  Combined  Steel  Group  has  determined  that 
the  Plan  provides  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  the 
claimants  under  the  Old  Bond  Issues  in  compliance  with 
Article  5  of  Law  No.  27  without  prejudicing  the  rights 
of  other  claimants  to  such  fair  and  equitable  treatment, 

The  combined  steel  group  hereby  orders  as  follows : 

Article  I 

(1)  The  "Plan  for  the  Treatment  of  Claimants  under 
United  States  Dollar  Bond  and  Debenture  Issues  of  Verein- 
igte  Stahlwerke  Aktiengesellschaft  in  Liquidation"  *  at- 
tached hereto  and  incorporated  herein,  is  approved  and 
enters  into  force.  The  refunding  and  the  transfer  of  the 
debt  so  refunded  as  provided  for  in  the  Plan  becomes  ef- 
fective as  from  1  January  1953.  If  an  Obligor  Company 
was  not  yet  in  existence  at  that  date,  the  debt  allocable 
to  it  is  being  transferred  to  it  as  of  1  January  1953,  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  of  its  registration  in  the  commercial 
register. 

(2)  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG  i.L.,  each  of  the  Obligor 
Companies,  each  of  the  Mortgagor  Companies,  The  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  Irving  Trust  Company  and 


Kreditanstalt  fur  Wiederaufbau  shall  forthwith  take,  each 
in  its  own  capacity,  all  action  necessary  for  the  implemen- 
tation and  execution  of  the  Plan.  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  and  Irving  Trust  Company,  as  Depositaries, 
shall,  in  particular,  accept  and  hold  the  Obligations  to  be 
issued  by  the  Obligor  Companies  subject  to  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  Plan  and  of  the  Declaration  and  shall 


4  Copies  of  the  Plan  may  be  obtained  by  interested  bond- 
holders by  application  to  the  Combined  Steel  Group,  c/o 
The  Allied  General  Secretariat,  Allied  High  Commission 
for  Germany,  Bonn,  Germany. 

Copies  of  the  Plan  are  available  for  inspection  by  inter- 
ested bondholders  at  the  following  places : 

Office  of  German  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Twenty- 
first  Street  and  Virginia  Avenue  NW„  Washington,  D.  C. 

Corporate  Trust  Department,  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Corporate  Trust  Department,  Irving  Trust  Company, 
1  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Public  Reference  Room,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, 425  Second  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  other  offices  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission : 

Federal  Building,  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  350,  Peachtree-Seventh  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Room  630,  Bankers  Building,  105  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Room  162,  New  Customs  House,  19th  and  Stout  Streets, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Room  301,  United  States  Court  House,  10th  and  Lamar 
Streets,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

42  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Room  334,  Appraisers  Building,  630  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Room  304, 905  Second  Avenue  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Room  1628,  Standard  Building,  1370  Ontario  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Room  1074,  Federal  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Room  1737,  United  States  Post  Office  and  Court  House, 
312  North  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Room  400,  Pioneer  Building,  Fourth  and  Roberts  Streets, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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distribute  to  the  claimants  under  the  Old  Bond  Issues 
Participation  Certificates  and  Scrip  in  the  form  and  man- 
ner provided  in  the  Declaration. 

Article  II 

(1)  The  Mortgagor  Companies  shall  secure  the  liabil- 
ities resulting  from  the  respective  Obligations  by  register- 
ing in  favor  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  and 
Irving  Trust  Company  security  mortgages  on  operating 
properties  (real  estate  and  mining  properties)  of  such 
mortgagor  companies  as  provided  in  Article  VII  of  the 
Plan.  These  mortgages  shall  be  in  the  respective  amounts 
set  out  in  Column  (2)  of  Annex  10  of  the  Plan  in  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  of  America ;  no  consent  of 
any  German  authority  will  be  required  for  the  entry  of 
the  mortgages  in  currency  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  Paragraph  15  of  the  "Verordnung  uber  die  Entragung 
von  Hypotheken  in  auslandischer  Wahrung  vom  13.  Feb- 
ruar  1920  (RGB1.  S.  231)  in  der  Fassung  des  Gesetzes 
vom  12.  Marz  1931  (RGB1 1  S.  31)"  shall  not  be  applicable. 
The  mortgages  shall  be  entered  as  first  mortgage  liens  in 
the  land  registers  of  the  real  estate  to  be  mortgaged  and 
in  the  mining  registers  of  the  mining  properties  to  be 
mortgaged ;  in  the  cases  specified  in  Article  VII,  Para- 
graph 2,  sentence  2  of  the  Plan,  the  mortgages  shall  be 
registered  at  the  rank  immediately  after  the  existing 
liens  referred  to  in  Annex  13  to  the  Plan,  but  they  shall 
move  up  to  the  first  rank  as  soon  as  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  prior  liens  are  either  cancelled  or  revert  to  the 
owner,  and,  in  order  to  assure  this  result,  preliminary 
notices  of  cancellation  shall  be  registered  in  favor  of  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  and  Irving  Trust 
Company. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  the  mortgages  and  of  the  claims 
secured  thereby  to  successors  and  assigns  of  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  and  Irving  Trust  Company  is 
governed  by  the  general  rules  of  law. 

Article  III 

(1)  To  the  extent  that  reservations  of  priority  (Rang- 
vorbehalte)  or  preliminary  notices  (Vormerkungen)  pro- 
vided for  in  previous  orders  of  the  Combined  Steel  Group 
and  the  Combined  Coal  Control  Group  have  been  entered 
in  the  land  registers,  the  mortgages  shall  be  entered  in 
exercise  of  such  reservations  of  priority  or  in  cancellation 
of  such  preliminary  notices. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  such  reservations  of  priority 
or  such  preliminary  notices  will  not  be  fully  utilized  by 
the  entry  of  a  mortgage,  or  will  not  be  made  use  of  for 
the  entry  of  a  mortgage,  the  reservation  of  priority  or  the 
preliminary  notice,  ranking  after  such  mortgage,  will 
remain  in  existence  in  such  a  way  that  the  owner  shall 
be  entitled  to  make  use  of  the  remaining  reservation 
of  priority  or  of  the  remaining  preliminary  notice  in  favor 
of  any  creditor,  without  prejudicing,  however,  the  rights 
of  any  person  other  than  the  creditors  of  the  refunded 
debt  to  claim  a  rank  below  that  required  for  securing 
such  debt. 

Article  IV 

(1)  To  prove  to  the  land  registry  that  a  real  estate  or  a 
mining  property  of  a  Mortgagor  Company  is  or  is  not  a 


real  estate  or  a  mining  property  to  be  mortgaged  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  II  of  this  Order,  the  written  statement  I 
of  the  Managing  Directors  (Vorstand)  or  of  the  Managers! 
(Geschaeftsfuehrer)  of  such  company  shall  be  sufficient,  J 
which  statement  is  not  required  to  be  in  the  form  pre-| 
scribed  in  Paragraph  29  of  the  land  register  ordinance! 
(Grundbuchordnung). 

(2)  No  consent  of  the  party  in  interest  will  be  required) 
either  for  the  cancellation  of  a  preliminary  notice  entered] 
pursuant  to  a  previous  order  of  the  Combined  Steel  Group  I 
or  for  the  correction  of  the  land  register  to  the  extent  that  I 
such  notice  was  not  utilized  for  the  entry  of  the  mortgage.  I 

Article  V 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  5  of  Regulation 
No.  6  under  Law  No.  27,  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG  i.L., 
is  hereby  released  from  any  and  all  liability  under  any 
of  the  Old  Bond  Issues  as  from  1  January  1953  and  from 
any  and  all  liability  under  the  refunded  new  debt  as  I 
from  the  date  of  its  transfer  to  the  Obligor  Companies. 
Neither  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  nor  Irving  | 
Trust  Company  as  Trustees  nor  any  holder  of  any  bond  j 
or  debenture  including  interest  coupons  pertaining  thereto  I 
under  the  Old  Bond  Issues,  or  of  any  claim  based  thereon, 
shall  have  any  right  to  enforce  the  same  or  any  of  the 
provisions  of  any  of  the  indentures  referred  to  herein 
against  either  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG  i.L.,  or  its 
Liquidators,  or  against  any  of  its  successor  companies,  or 
against  any  of  the  properties  of  either  Vereinigte  Stahl- 
werke AG  i.L.  or  any  of  its  successor  companies  or  of 
any  subsidiary  of  any  such  successor  company,  and  no 
holder  of  any  such  bond  or  debenture,  including  interest 
coupons,  under  the  Old  Bond  Issues  or  of  any  claims  based 
thereon  shall  have  any  other  right  or  claim  by  reason 
of  the  holding  or  ownership  thereof,  or  otherwise,  except 
to  surrender  the  said  bond  or  debenture  or  interest  cou- 
pons in  exchange  for  Participation  Certificates  or  Scrip, 
or  both,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  Declaration,  after 
such  bond  or  debenture  or  interest  coupons  shall  have 
been  validated  pursuant  to  the  Validation  Law  for  Ger- 
man Foreign  Currency  Bonds,  dated  25  August  1952,  or, 
in  the  case  of  non-validation,  to  claim  compensation  under 
Part  V  of  said  Law  against  the  Obligor  Companies,  sever- 
ally, in  the  respective  percentages  indicated  above. 

Article  VI 

Article  7,  Paragraph  1  of  Law  No.  27  applies  to  all 
measures  which  will  be  taken  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Plan  or  of  its  Order.  The  term  "Taxes  and 
other  duties"  used  in  Law  No.  27  will  include  turnover 
taxes  and  transfer  taxes  as  well  as  other  duties,  fees  and 
costs,  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  paid  in  conse- 
quence of  these  measures,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  following  sentence.  The  treatment  of  the  deconcen- 
tration  measures  for  profit  and  property  taxation  purposes 
is  determined  by  the  orders  of  the  competent  highest 
fiscal  authority  of  the  Land  which  will  establish  them  in 
agreement  with  the  persons  subject  to  taxation. 

Article  VII 

The  English  and  German  texts  of  the  Plan  and  its 
Annexes  are  equally  authentic. 
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Abticle  VIII 

This  Order,  under  the  authority  granted  in  Regulation 
No.  22  under  Law  No.  27  of  the  Allied  High  Commission, 
shall  be  issued  and  become  effective  on  1  October  1954 
and  is  to  be  published  as  provided  in  Decision  No.  16  of 
the  Allied  High  Commission. 

W.  G.  Daniels, 
Acting  U.  S.  Chairman. 
B.  A.  Janet, 

French  Chairman. 
A.  H.  Datxncey, 

U.  K.  Chairman. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Geoffrey  W.  Lewis, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  German  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  European  Affairs. 

October  13,  1954. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Commodities — Wheat 

Agreement  revising  and  renewing  the  international  wheat 
agreement  of  1949  (TIAS  1957).  Dated  at  Washington 
April  13,  1953.  Entered  into  force  July  15,  1953,  with 
respect  to  parts  1,  3,  4,  and  5;  and  August  1,  1953, 
with  respect  to  part  2.  TIAS  2799. 
Accession  deposited:  Italy,  December  10,  1954. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the 
crime  of  genocide.  Done  at  Paris  December  9,  1948.1 
Accession  deposited :  Germany,  November  24,  1954. 


Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


German  External  Debts 

Administrative  agreement  concerning  the  Arbitral  Tri- 
bunal and  the  Mixed  Commission  under  the  agreement 
on  German  external  debts  of  February  27,  1953  (TIAS 
2792),  with  annex  and  exchange  of  letters.  Signed  at 
Bonn  December  1,  1954,  by  the  United  States,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  United  King- 
dom.    Entered  into  force  December  1,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

Colombia 

Agreement  extending  agreements  for  United  States  Air 
Force,  Army,  and  Naval  Missions  to  Colombia  (TIAS 
1893,  1892,  and  1563,  respectively).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Bogota  October  6  and  November  4, 
1954.    Entered  into  force  November  4,  1954. 

Germany 

Agreement  concerning  tax  relief  to  be  accorded  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  United  States  expendi- 
tures in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense,  with  annex 
and  exchange  of  letters.  Signed  at  Bonn  October  15, 
1954.  Enters  into  force  upon  the  deposit  of  an  instru- 
ment of  ratification  by  the  Federal  Republic  with  the 
United  States. 


Guatemala 

Development  assistance  agreement.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton December  13,  1954.  Entered  into  force  December 
13, 1954. 

Iran 

Agreement  extending  the  military  mission  agreement  of 
October  6,  1947,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  1666 
and  2947).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tehran 
September  22  and  November  22,  1954.  Entered  into 
force  November  22, 1954. 


December  27,   1954 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Refers  Soviet  Piracy  Charges  to 
International  Law  Commission 

Statements  by  C.  D.  Jackson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


On  December  13  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee began  debate  on  the  last  item  on  its  agenda, 
a  Soviet-sponsored  resolution  entitled  '"'Complaint 
of  violation  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the 
area  of  the  China  Seas"  (A/AC.76/L.24).  The 
Soviet  resolution  called  for  condemnation  of 
"piratical  raids"  on  merchant  shipping  carried  out 
by  "naval  vessels  based  on  the  island  of  Taiwan 
and  controlled  by  the  United  States  authorities." 
The  following  day  the  Syrian  delegation  offered  a 
substitute  resolution  (A/AC.76/L.25)  calling  on 
all  concerned  to  "resolve  their  differences  by  re- 
course to  appropriate  peaceful  processes"  and  ash- 
ing all  member  states  to  "abstain  from  acts  which 
would  be  considered  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  navigation  on  the  high  seas."  Neither 
the  Soviet  nor  the  Syrian  resolution  was  brought 
to  a  vote.  Instead,  the  committee  on  December 
15,  by  a  vote  of  35-5-15,  adopted  a  draft  resolution 
cosponsored  by  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  the 
Philippines  {A/ AC. 76/ L. 26)  referring  the  matter 
to  the  International  Law  Commission  for  study. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  ap- 
proved in  plenary  session  on  December  17  by  a 
vote  of  39-5-lIf..  Following  are  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  committee  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  llf.,  and  15  and  in  the  plenary  session  on 
December  17. 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  13 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2082 

Fellow  delegates,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  use 
publishing  terminology,  I'd  say  we  are  today  deal- 
ing with  chapter  3  of  the  same  old  volume,  entitled 
"How  To  Use  the  United  Nations  for  Propaganda 


Purposes."  We  have  survived  the  Czech  item  on 
propaganda.  (At  least  that  one  was  honestly 
named.)  Then  we  had  the  Soviet  item  accusing 
the  United  States  of  aggression  in  the  Formosa 
area.1  And  this  morning  once  again  the  Soviet 
delegate  [Jacob  A.  Malik]  has  unmistakably 
linked  this  item  with  today's  item. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  serious  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  present  item  not  only  owes  its 
parentage  to  the  previous  Soviet  item  on  aggres-l 
sion  but  has  its  grandfather  in  the  Czech  item  and! 
therefore  deserves  the  same  treatment  that  the! 
whole  family  has  received.  We  are  dealing  againl 
today  with  another  of  these  items  introduced  by! 
the  Soviet  Union  or  one  of  its  satellites  whose! 
purpose  is  not  to  seek  a  practical  and  reasonable!! 
solution  to  some  specific  problem.  Its  purpose  is 
to  convert  this  forum  into  a  sounding  board  for' 
Soviet  propaganda. 

This  item,  like  the  one  the  committee  has  justi 
completed,  is  another  cold-war  item.  This  is  made 
evident  by  the  words  we  have  heard  this  morningj 
It  is  made  evident  by  the  Soviet  explanatory! 
memorandum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  French  colleague  has 
presented  the  conclusive  proof  that  this  is  a  cold-ji 
war  item.  We  should  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
Soviets  themselves,  on  their  own  initiative,  whdl 
appealed  to  the  French  to  exercise  their  good! 
offices  in  the  Tuapse  case.  We  should  also  noa 
forget  that  the  Chinese  Government  accepted  the 
suggestion  immediately. 

At  that  moment  the  Soviets  should  have  with-, 
drawn  the  item.    How  could  the  Soviets,  if  thej 


1For   statements   by   Mr.    Jackson   on   this   item,    see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  20,  1954,  p.  957. 
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ere  acting  in  good  faith,  propose  on  the  one  hand 
serious  good-offices  effort  by  the  French  with  the 
hinese  Government  and  at  the  same  time  plan 
carry  on  this  debate  in  the  most  inflammatory 
nd  intemperate  manner  which  could  only  inter- 
ne with,  if  not  completely  nullify,  the  requested 
ood  offices. 

I  The  statements  made  by  the  Soviet  delegate  have 
familiar  ring.  They  contain  many  of  the  same 
istortions  and  the  same  fantastic  accusations 
:  gainst  the  United  States  Government  which  were 
{•resented  by  the  Soviet  delegate  and  his  colleagues 
lirom  the  Communist  orbit  in  their  vain  attempt  to 
!  onf  use  this  body  into  condemning  the  United 
IjJtates  as  an  aggressor  in  Formosa. 

This  committee  on  December  10  decisively  re- 
acted these  false  charges.     Only  the  Soviet  bloc 

oted  in  favor  of  their  own  resolution.  This  com- 
iittee  was  not  deceived  by  the  utterly  false  picture 

f  the  United  States  position  respecting  Formosa 
•>ainted  by  the  Communist  delegates.     Yet  they 

re  now  having  another  go  at  it.  This  can  hardly 
'•e  taken  as  a  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  this 
ommittee. 

'  Among  the  familiar  themes  we  are  hearing 
.gain  is  that  the  United  States  has  seized  and  oc- 
cupied Formosa.  The  United  States  is  therefore 
•esponsible — according  to  this  absurd  contention — 
for  each  and  every  action  taken  by  the  forces  of 
'he  Chinese  Government.  The  distinguished  del- 
egate of  China  has  ably  set  forth  his  case  in  respect 
o  the  actions  taken  by  the  forces  of  his  Govern- 
ment in  the  waters  surrounding  Formosa.  I  will 
;ome  back  to  this  question  later.  But  first  permit 
ne  to  deal  with  the  allegations  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  a  party  to  these  actions  of 
;he  Chinese  Government. 

When  the  last  item  was  discussed  by  this  com- 
nittee,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
lias  neither  seized  nor  occupied  Formosa.  I  pre- 
sented the  facts  as  to  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Seventh  Fleet  and  the  purpose  of  its  mis- 
sion. That  purpose  is,  and  has  been,  the  mainte- 
nance of  stability  in  the  Formosa  area.  Now  in 
connection  with  this  item  we  are  not  only  hearing 
jver  again  the  outworn  Soviet  charges,  but  they 
ire  being  related  to  the  detention  of  the  three  ves- 
sels named  in  document  A/2741.  This  is  being 
ione  despite  the  fact  that  the  accusations  with  re- 
spect to  the  three  vessels  have  all  been  contained 
in  notes  to  my  Government  from  the  Soviet  and 
Polish  Governments  and  have  been  categorically 


rejected.  This  is  all  a  matter  of  public  record.  I 
should  like  to  read  certain  pertinent  extracts  from 
notes  which  my  Government  has  sent  to  the  Polish 
and  Soviet  Governments  on  these  matters. 


Accusations  Rejected 

On  October  12,  1953,  a  Polish  note  alleged  that 
the  United  States  Government  was  responsible  for 
the  seizure  of  the  tanker  Praca,  on  the  ground  that 
the  forces  of  the  Chinese  Government  on  the  island 
of  Taiwan  were  under  the  political  and  military 
control  of  the  United  States.  In  a  note  to  the 
Polish  Government,  dated  October  20,  we  replied 
as  follows : 2 

The  United  States  Government  rejects  categorically  the 
false  charges  contained  in  the  Ministry's  note  and  wishes 
to  make  clear  to  the  Polish  Government  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  no  connection  with  the  detention 
of  the  Praca. 

Following  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  Gottwald 
by  the  Chinese  Navy,  the  Polish  Government  in  a 
note  dated  May  15,  1954,  accused  my  Government 
of  responsibility  for  this  action.  In  addition, 
other  baseless  and  provocative  charges  were  made. 
We  were  accused  of  both  inspiring  the  seizure  and 
taking  part  in  it  directly.  We  were  accused  of 
gangsterism,  of  increasing  tensions  in  the  Far 
East,  of  aggression.  On  May  20  the  United 
States  Government  replied  as  follows : 3 

The  United  States  Government  rejects  as  completely 
without  foundation  the  allegations  made  by  the  Polish 
Government.  The  United  States  Government  has  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  this  incident. 

On  June  24,  the  Soviet  Government  transmitted 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  note 
concerning  the  detention  of  the  tanker  Tuapse 
which  contained  the  assertion  that 

It  is  entirely  obvious  that  seizure  of  a  Soviet  tanker  by 
a  war  vessel  in  waters  controlled  by  the  U.  S.  naval  fleet 
could  be  carried  out  only  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  U.  S. 

On  June  26  the  United  States  answered  this  note 
as  follows :  * 

The  United  States  Government  rejects  as  completely 
without  foundation  the  allegations  made  by  the  Soviet 
Government  that  Naval  Forces  of  the  United  States  have 
seized  or  otherwise  interfered  with  the  movement  of  the 
Soviet  tanker  in  question. 


2  IUd.,  Nov.  9, 1953,  p.  640. 

3  Ibid.,  May  31,  1954,  p.  824. 

4  Ibid.,  July  12,  1954,  p.  51. 
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The  allegations  contained  in  these  notes  were 
based  on  the  same  false  premise  that  the  United 
States  has  seized  and  occupied  Formosa.  These 
accusations  against  the  United  States  of  aggres- 
sion in  Formosa  were  discredited  in  their  entirety 
by  the  action  of  this  committee  last  week.  And 
yet  this  is  the  very  premise  upon  which  this  morn- 
ing's Soviet  resolution  is  based  and  the  premise 
previously  rejected  by  this  committee. 

There  is  another  allegation  made  in  connection 
with  these  cases  which  should  be  noted.  It  is 
alleged  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  United  States 
military  aircraft  have  indulged  in  provocative  ac- 
tions and  violated  freedom  of  commercial  naviga- 
tion over  the  open  sea  in  the  region  of  Taiwan. 
I  would  like  to  read  in  full  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  the  text  of  the  United  States  note  of 
November  29  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  reply  to  these 
unwarranted  charges.5 


The  Soviet  representative  alleged  this  morning 
that  United  States  military  aircraft  fired  on  ships 
off  Hainan.  I  should  like  to  read  the  following 
note  of  the  United  States  Government.6 


Question  of  Military  Cargoes 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  background  against  which  this  Soviet  item 
should  be  considered.  Is  it  one  which  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  sponsor  of  this  item  is  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  or  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
other  fish  to  fry? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  up- 
set because  there  has  been  some  interference  with 
the  supply  of  fuel  for  the  Air  Force  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime.  The  Chinese  Communist  ally 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  announcing  almost 
daily  that  its  "war  of  liberation"  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished— that  Formosa  must  be  taken.  This  sinister 
task,  if  we  can  believe  the  words  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  themselves,  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  Chinese  Red  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
It  will  be  hard  to  carry  out  this  task  without  ade- 
quate supplies  of  fuel.  Is  that  what  upsets  the 
Soviet  delegate? 


1  Ibid.,  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  901. 
1  Ibid.,  Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  241. 


The  cargo  carried  by  the  Soviet  tanker  Tuaps\ 
may  be  described  as  kerosene.  This  is  an  inno 
cent-sounding  label.  It  is  reported,  however,  thai 
this  seemingly  innocent  cargo  is  in  every  respecj 
suitable  for  simple  conversion  into  fuel  for  jel 
aircraft.  It  is  known,  too,  that  the  cargo  of  thj 
tanker  Praca  also  contained  kerosene  of  a  gradj 
entirely  useful  for  jet  aircraft.  This  is  the  testij 
mony  of  Capt.  Leonard  Wasowski,  master  of  th 
Praca: 

Captain  Wasowski  decided  not  to  return  t 
Communist  Poland,  following  the  detention  o 
his  ship  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  n 
quested  asylum  on  Formosa  because,  to  use  hi 
own  words,  he  had  "had  enough  of  communism. 
Captain  Wasowski  subsequently  applied  for  entr 
to  the  United  States,  together  with  21  men  fror 
the  Praca  and  Gottwald,  and  he  is  now  living  i 
New  York  City. 

There  were  circumstances  of  his  last  voyagj 
which  left  no  doubt  in  Captain  Wasowski's  mini 
that  he  had  a  military  cargo  on  board  the  Praca 
Before  he  sailed,  he  was  given  secret  written  inj 
structions  as  to  how  to  proceed  with  his  cargo  i:j 
Far  Eastern  waters.  These  were  not  instruction 
given  to  a  captain  responsible  for  a  cargo  of  oil  f o. 
the  lamps  of  China.  Captain  Wasowski,  whosl 
crew  included  17  Chinese  headed  by  a  political 
officer,  was  instructed  to  maintain  radio  silence  ail 
ter  leaving  Singapore  and  to  give  a  wide  berth  U 
Formosa.  In  short,  he  was  ordered  to  behave  aj 
though  he  were  going  through  a  war  zone. 

I  have  here  a  signed  statement  by  Captain  Wa, 
sowski,  master  of  the  Praca,  which  I  would  like  ti 
read  to  you. 

Like  all  the  Polish  captains  of  the  Chinese  trade  I  gd 
the  secret  instruction  (in  writing)  covering  my  dutie 
when  I  will  sail  through  the  Chinese  Sea. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember,  that  instruction  had  the  fo. 
lowing  points : 

1)  Radio  silence  should  be  maintained  from  the  tim 
of  passing  Singapore  till  24  hours  before  reaching  tb"1 
Chinese  port. 

2)  Sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  when  sailing  east  c3 
Singapore. 

3)  I  should  avoid  approaching  Formosa's  coast  les; 
than  60  miles.  > 

4)  In  case  of  interference  by  any  foreign  ship,  I  shoul 
deny  anybody's  right  to  board  my  ship.  I  may  yield  onls 
before  force.  In  such  a  case  I  should  point  out  that  thji 
Polish  Government  doesn't  recognize  Chiang  Kai-shel 
and  is  free  to  trade  with  Red  China. 

5)  In  case  of  trouble  I  should  send  the  TTT  telegranr 
announcing  that  my  ship  was  stopped  unlawfully  at  hig 
seas. 
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Regarding  the  cargo,  I  may  say  it  was  kerosene  and  in 
1052  when  I  carried  exactly  the  same  kind  of  cargo  I 
l.vas  confidentially  informed  by  the  Russians  who  boarded 
I  he  ship  in  Constanza  that  it  is  needed  badly  for  the 
>  jets  fighting  in  Korea.  Therefore  I  assumed  the  kero- 
r  >ene  was  to  be  used  for  military  purposes. 

My  ship  Praca  was  without  any  doubt  the  property  of 
iiRed  China. 

I  It  is  known  to  me  that  the  cost  of  overhauling  the  ship 
in  Belgium  (over  $2  million  in  U.S.  dollars)  was  covered 
by  the  Bank  of  China  through  the  Bank  of  Poland. 

While  I  asked  for  political  asylum  on  Formosa,  nobody 
ever  suggested  such  defection  to  me.  I  was  neither  in- 
duced nor  bribed. 

I  did  ask  for  asylum  because  I  wanted  to  be  free  and 
because  I  disapprove  everything  that  is  going  on  in  Poland 
.under  the  Communist  regime. 

I  can  quite  understand  why  this  whole  business 
of  defection  should  be  a  very  sensitive  and  sore 
'subject  to  the  delegate  from  Poland  [Stanislaw 
'Skrzeszewski] — very  sensitive.  In  fact,  the  fact 
:that  21  crewmen  of  the  Gottwald  and  the  Praca, 
iplus  the  captain  of  the  latter  vessel — making  22  in 
'all — have  been  welcomed  in  the  United  States  is 
no  doubt  irritating  and  embarrassing  to  the  Polish 
'Government,  which  has  been  confronted  with  de- 
fections on  a  wholesale  basis.  I  think  they  really 
win  a  prize  on  that  one.  In  this  connection  I 
[should  like  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  well 
known  cases  in  the  past  2  years,  and  I  think  that 
'everyone  will  agree  that  none  of  these  ladies  or 
gentlemen  had  their  arms  twisted  in  order  to  de- 
fect— and  I  also  apologize  for  what  will  probably 
!be  some  mispronunciation  of  Polish  names. 

Well,  there  is  Andrzej  Panufnik,  foremost  com- 
poser, who  defected  in  Switzerland  in  July  1954. 

There  is  Krystyna  Bujnowska,  member  of  the 
famous  "Mazowsze"  dance  ensemble,  who  defected 
in  Paris  in  November  1954. 

[At  this  point  the  representative  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  inter- 
vened on  a  point  of  order.  The  Chairman  did  not  sustain 
the  point  of  order  and  requested  the  U.S.  representative 
m  proceed.] 

Well,  I  won't  offend  the  Soviet  representative  by 
reading  the  rest  of  this  list.  The  reason  I've  made 
this  reference  was  because  the  Polish  representa- 
tive had  treated  us  to  a  half  hour  of  talk  about 
the  alleged  measures  used  to  get  the  Polish  seamen 
Ito  come  to  this  country.  There  is  one  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  Polish  seamen  whose  alleged 
statements  were  read  by  the  Polish  delegate  this 
,a'ternoon  and  Captain  Wasowski  and  the  other 
seamen  about  whom  he  was  talking,  and  that  really 


is  a  very  basic  difference.  The  difference  is  that 
these  22  Polish  seamen  and  Captain  Wasowski  are 
right  here  in  this  country,  a  great  many  of  them 
in  this  city.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  delegate 
from  Poland  wished  to  speak  with  them,  or  if  any 
of  the  other  delegates  wished  to  speak  with  them 
and  find  out  the  circumstances  of  their  defection 
and  of  their  seeking  asylum,  they  would  be  de- 
lighted to  oblige.  In  fact,  I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't 
be  a  good  idea  to  challenge  the  Polish  delegate 
to  such  an  interview. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  transporting  jet 
fuel  to  Communist  China  in  these  tankers  ? 

The  Peiping  regime  has  recently  announced  that 
it  is  building  its  own  airplanes.  It  has  not  claimed 
that  it  is  constructing  jet  planes  for  commercial 
uses.  It  is  clear  that  jet  fuel  bound  for  Com- 
munist China  is  intended  solely  for  the  jet  planes 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Air  Force. 

The  source  of  these  jet  planes  is  well  known. 
They  appeared  frequently  in  Korea  in  combat 
against  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand— that  is,  in  support  of  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors in  Korea.  During  the  Korean  action 
there  were  a  total  of  44,165  sightings  of  MIG-15 
aircraft  alone.  Almost  1,000  tons  of  petroleum 
products  were  consumed  each  day  by  the  Com- 
munist side  during  the  fighting  in  Korea.  All 
indications  are  that  these  petroleum  products 
were  furnished  to  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
Communist  forces  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  transport  of  this  large  quantity  of  oil  for 
the  military  machines  used  by  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors in  Korea,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  load 
of  other  military  supplies,  severely  taxed  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  Trans-Siberian  and  Communist 
railway  systems.  These  rail  facilities  continue  to 
be  hard  pressed  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  in  the  Far  East  as  well 
as  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  Communist  fuel 
requirements  for  military  transports,  naval  and 
aircraft.  The  petroleum  from  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  Chinese  Communist  war  machine  is  car- 
ried therefore  almost  exclusively  in  tankers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  in  the  Com- 
munist orbit  and  disposed  mainly  in  Shanghai, 
Tsingtao,  and  Dairen,  where  storage  facilities  are 
available.  In  recent  months  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  this  traffic  in  jet  kerosene  and  high- 
octane  gasoline  coming  from  the  Black  Sea  ports 
to  Chinese  Communist  ports,  where  storage  depots 
are   available    for   military  operations    directed 
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against  Formosa,  Quemoy,  and  other  islands  on 
the  Formosa  Straits. 


Increasing  Tensions  in  Formosa  Area 

You  will  recall  my  statement  in  this  committee 
of  December  9  7  in  which  I  described  briefly  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
in  recent  months  in  increasing  tensions  in  the 
Formosa  area  not  only  through  intensive  and  sys- 
tematic propaganda  for  war  but  by  armed  attacks 
on  the  territory  held  by  the  Government  of  China. 
The  situation  confronting  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  indeed  ominous. 

Here  is  the  Chinese  Communist  Minister  of  De- 
fense, Peng  Te-huai — the  same  general  who  com- 
manded the  so-called  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 
in  Korea — proclaiming  to  the  vast  army  under  his 
control,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  October  1,  1954, 
that  "the  struggle  to  liberate  Taiwan  ...  is  still 
an  unfinished  task  in  the  Chinese  People's  war  of 
liberation." 

We  have  also  the  Chinese  Communist  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  Chou  En-lai  de- 
claring that  "Taiwan  must  be  liberated"  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  government  "liquidated,"  while 
the  Chinese  Communist  Army  men  on  the  coast 
facing  Taiwan  are  openly  exhorted  to  prepare  for 
combat.  And  while  all  this  is  going  on,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  busily  pouring  thousands  of  tons  of  jet 
fuel  for  the  Chinese  Communist  Air  Force  into 
storage  depots  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  During 
1954, 17  tankers  with  approximately  90,000  tons  of 
petroleum  from  the  Soviet  bloc  arrived  at  Chinese 
Communist  ports. 

This  is  the  background  against  which  we  should 
consider  the  actions  taken  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  submitting  this  and  the  previous  propa- 
ganda item  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Soviet 
objective  is  to  have  the  United  Nations  preside 
over  and  assist  in  the  liquidation  of  the  freedom 
of  Formosa.  It  seeks  to  undermine  the  measures 
of  self-defense  being  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  to  render  it  helpless  to 
resist  any  armed  assault  which  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist partners  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  appar- 
ently preparing  from  the  mainland.  If  the  Soviet 
motives  were  genuinely  those  of  seeking  to  relieve 
tensions,  these  sinister  objectives  would  not  be 
pressed.     The   Soviets  would   instead   moderate 
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their  partners  who  are  whipping  up  a  frenzy  for 
continuing  the  so-called  unfinished  war  of  "libera- 
tion" against  Formosa. 

So,  fellow  delegates,  once  again  this  committee 
is  face  to  face  with  the  same  Soviet  maneuver  in 
a  new  uniform. 

As  I  said  in  conclusion  on  December  9  in  con- 
nection with  the  analysis  of  who  is  planning  and 
actually  carrying  on  aggression  in  the  China  area, 

in  the  face  of  all  these  overt  acts  of  aggression  and 
violence,  those  who  support  Red  China  in  this  body  are 
now  asking  us  to  condemn  as  "aggression"  the  adoption 
of  a  posture  of  resistance  to  their  imperial  ambitions. 
To  bow  to  this  demand  would  be  to  adopt  the  principle 
that  self-defense  against  Communist  attack  is  an  inter- 
national crime. 

In  the  face  of  the  dangerous  military  situation 
confronting  his  country,  the  Chinese  delegate  [T. 
F.  Tsiang]  has  taken  an  eminently  reasonable  po- 
sition as  to  the  way  to  deal  with  the  question  before 
us.  He  has  reminded  us  that  in  the  past  the  sub- 
stantial majority  of  differences  arising  from  inci- 
dents of  the  type  referred  to  in  the  explanatory 
memorandum  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
solved  on  the  basis  of  negotiations,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  individual  circumstances  surrounding 
each  case.  His  stand  is  moderate  and  practical. 
It  paves  the  way  for  the  settlement,  by  means  of 
negotiation  or  other  peaceful  procedure,  of  dif- 
ferences which  may  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  the  Chinese  naval  vessels  in  the 
waters  surrounding  Formosa. 

My  Government  believes  this  general  approach 
is  sound. 

As  to  the  Soviet  resolution,  we  have  already 
shown  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Soviet  resolution  on  aggression,  which  this  com- 
mittee rejected  decisively  on  December  10.  This 
and  the  aggression  resolution  are  both  based  on 
the  same  false  premise.  The  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced for  the  same  transparent  purpose  of  in- 
flammatory propaganda.  Therefore  this  resolu- 
tion deserves  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  its 
predecessors.  In  our  view,  it  is  entirely  unaccept- 
able.    It  should  be  rejected. 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  14 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2087 

I  will  be  really  very  brief  exercising  the  right  of 
reply. 
We  have  really  been  treated  this  afternoon  to  a 
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superb  demonstration  of  the  points  that  I  was 
trying  to  make  yesterday  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
aganda content  of  this  Soviet  resolution.  Today 
my  Government — and  I  guess  myself — have  been 
challenged  on  innumerable  points  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Most  of  them  are  beside  the 
point.  The  point  before  us  is  this  resolution,  and 
I  would  like  just  to  try  to  bring  the  discussion  back. 
It  was  rather  entertaining  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished delegate  from  Czechoslovakia  [Gertruda 
Sekaninova]  quote  the  old  Czech  proverb  which, 
if  I  understood  correctly,  was  "Ja  nic,  ja  musi- 
cant."  She  translated  it  into  something  having  to 
do  with  being  caught  in  the  cookie  jar.  Now,  actu- 
ally, what  those  words  mean — what  the  proverb 
says  is,  "I  am  not  involved  here,  I  am  only  a  musi- 
cian." That  is  particularly  apt  in  connection  with 
this  afternoon's  discussion  and  what  we  heard 
yesterday  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  There  was  a 
time  when  everybody  played  their  own  tune,  only 
this  time  we  have  been  treated  to  a  whole  series 
of  variations  on  one  theme. 

Now,  trying  to  get  back  to  the  resolution  before 
us,  the  Soviet  representative  and  his  friends  here 
allege  that  the  United  States  has  seized  and  occu- 
pied Formosa.  The  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  extended  aid  and  protection  to  the  Chinese 
Government  on  Formosa  in  its  time  of  danger  and 
at  the  express  request  of  that  Government.  Fur- 
thermore, they  allege  that  the  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  are  in  charge  of  Formosa.  The  fact  is, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  there  are  some  800 
American  military  personnel  on  the  island  as  con- 
trasted with  probably  half  a  million  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  Government  there. 

Mr.  Malik  has  made  much  of  the  fact  that,  be- 
cause the  Seventh  Fleet  patrols  the  area,  the 
United  States  controls  whatever  happens  there. 
The  distinguished  delegate  from  the  United 
Kingdom  [Ivor  T.  M.  Pink]  I  think  has  taken  care 
of  that  point  better  than  I  could.  I  would  simply 
be  repeating  what  he  said.  There  is  a  difference 
between  patrol  and  control,  at  least  in  the  English 
language. 

Finally,  the  Polish  representative  alleges  that 
the  United  States  played  a  part  in  forcing  Polish 
seamen  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Well,  that 
just  isn't  so,  and  the  facts  are  quite  the  reverse. 
The  record  of  Polish  naval  defections  to  the  West 
in  the  past  5  years  is  estimated  at  1,000  Polish 


seamen  alone,  which  is  a  somewhat  clear  indica- 
tion of  what  the  situation  is. 

Now,  since  the  Soviet  resolution,  supported  by 
the  Soviet  delegation  and  the  Soviet  bloc  speeches, 
says  that  the  United  States  seized  Formosa,  that 
the  United  States  military  control  Formosa,  that 
the  United  States  controls  the  vessels  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  that  the  United  States  aircraft 
have  fired  upon  Polish  ships,  that  the  United 
States  is  party  to  coercion  against  members  of  the 
crews  of  foreign  ships  in  Formosa,  that  the  United 
States  has  seized  vessels  of  foreign  governments — 
since  none  of  these  accusations  are  true,  the  United 
States  categorically  and  completely  rejects  the 
Soviet  resolution. 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  15 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2089 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  has  been  con- 
sidering the  current  item  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  a  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
delegation,  with  reference  to  particular  incidents 
involving  certain  ships  in  the  China  seas.  This 
debate,  by  its  very  nature,  could  not  deal  ade- 
quately with  those  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law  which  would  govern  the  actions  of 
states  with  respect  to  the  regime  of  the  high  seas, 
nor  is  this  committee  actually  the  proper  forum 
for  such  a  debate. 

The  draft  resolution  proposed  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  delegate  of  Syria  [Adib  Daoudy] 
would  make  pronouncements  concerning  the  whole 
question  of  the  regime  of  the  high  seas.  There 
has  not  been  such  a  consideration  of  the  subject 
matter  in  this  committee  nor  indeed  in  the  com- 
petent United  Nations  bodies  as  would  warrant 
our  proceeding  here  with  this  type  of  resolution. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  Syrian  draft  resolution 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  context 
of  a  full  and  expert  consideration  of  the  complex 
questions  of  international  law  which  are  involved. 

Such  a  study  is  in  fact  under  way  at  the  present 
time  in  the  International  Law  Commission.  The 
Commission  has  requested  the  comments  of  gov- 
ernments on  its  drafts  and  has  just  been  requested 
by  the  Assembly  itself  to  submit  its  final  report 
to  the  eleventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  this  whole  matter. 

It  would  appear  appropriate  therefore  for  our 
committee  to  transmit  the  Syrian  resolution  along 
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with  the  records  of  our  debate  here  to  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission.  It  would  also  be  useful 
to  invite  governments  to  make  known  their  views 
concerning  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation 
on  the  high  seas  to  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission, so  that  the  Commission  might  take  these 
views  into  account  in  the  preparation  of  its  final 
reports. 

This  would  seem  a  sounder  way  to  proceed  than 
for  the  General  Assembly  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  to  adopt 
hastily  a  resolution  whose  consequences  might  be 
far-reaching.  It  would  be  imprudent  for  the  As- 
sembly to  act  on  the  basis  of  a  clearly  insufficient 
debate. 

For  these  reasons  my  delegation,  joining  with 
the  delegations  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  is 
submitting  the  following  resolution.8  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  resolution  should  be 
voted  on  immediately  after  the  vote  on  the  Soviet 
proposal.  If  there  should  be  any  question  on  this, 
I  shall  make  a  motion  to  that  efFect. 


PLENARY  STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  17 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2097 

When  the  Soviet  delegation  presented  its  origi- 
nal resolution  on  the  matter  of  the  high-seas  pi- 
racy of  the  United  States  Navy,  we  labeled  that 
item  a  propaganda  item.  We  tied  it  in  with  a 
previous  item,  the  aggression  item,  which  was  also 
a  propaganda  item.  And  we  tied  those  two  in 
with  an  earlier  item,  the  Czech  resolution  on  war 
propaganda — the  correctly  named  one — and  we 
tied  them  all  together. 

Immediately  an  anguished  howl  went  up  from 
the  Soviet  bloc.  What  do  you  mean  propaganda? 
This  is  substantive;  this  is  serious;  this  is  peace; 
this  is  freedom;  this  is  all  the  great  big  words. 
And  we  listened  to  3  days  of  debate  of  a  degree  of 
vilification  and  violence,  intemperance  and  inflam- 
matory language  from  them  that  is  well-nigh  in- 
describable, including  one  day  such  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  from  one  of  the  Soviet  bloc  members 
that  he  had  to  be  rebuked  by  the  chair. 

In  an  effort  to  get  things  going  and  to  smooth 
things  over,  the  Syrian  delegation  introduced  a 
resolution,  a  substitute  resolution.  The  following 
day  the  Soviet  delegation  announced  to  an  as- 
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tounded  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  that  they 
were  not  pressing  their  resolution  and  instead 
would  back  the  Syrian  resolution.  In  other  words, 
they  did  not  even  have  enough  conviction  about 
their  resolution  to  go  down  fighting  on  it. 

That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  originally 
that  this  was  a  propaganda  item,  and  it  is  still 
today  a  propaganda  item.  They  proved  it  them- 
selves the  day  before  yesterday  when  they  said 
they  would  not  press  it. 

Now,  three  Soviet  bloc  delegates  have  spoken 
here  this  morning  on  this  item,  and  they  have 
spoken  just  as  though  what  was  before  this  group 
was  their  original  resolution.  They  went  through 
the '  same  victrola  record  all  over  again  three 
times — and  we  still  probably  have  two  to  go. 
Have  they  forgotten  that  the  day  before  yesterday 
they  said  they  were  not  going  to  press  their  item — 
they  have  not  reintroduced  it — and  they  said  they 
were  going  to  back  the  Syrian  resolution?  What 
kind  of  performance  is  this  ? 

Shouldn  't  we  here  today  stick  to  what  is  before 
us,  namely,  the  resolution  cosponsored  by  Cuba, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  United  States? 

The  United  States  Government,  in  concert  with 
those  Governments,  sponsored  the  draft  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee by  a  substantial  majority. 

Since  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  debated 
for  the  most  part  incidents  involving  certain  ships 
in  the  China  Seas,  it  could  not  deal  adequately 
with  those  general  principles  of  international  law 
which  would  govern  the  actions  of  states  with 
respect  to  the  regime  of  the  high  seas.  Nor  did  we 
believe  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  was 
actually  the  proper  forum  for  such  a  debate.  The 
International  Law  Commission  is  already  engaged 
in  a  study  of  the  regime  of  the  high  seas  and  re- 
lated questions  and  has  already  been  requested 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  ready  with  its  final 
reports  for  consideration  of  them  at  the  Assembly's 
eleventh  session.  It  seemed,  therefore,  appropriate 
to  transmit  to  the  International  Law  Commission 
the  records  of  the  debate  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee  on  the  present  agenda  item,  together 
with  relevant  documents — and  high  among  the 
relative  documents  is  the  draft  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Syria — for  the  Commission's  informa- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  work  now  in  progress 
on  the  regime  of  the  high  seas. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  effect  withdrawn  its  own 
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Resolution  on  Freedom  of  Navigation 

U.N.  doc.  A/AC.76/L.26 


The  General  Assembly, 
Recalling  its  resolution 


(IX)   of 


14  December  1954  which  inter  alia  requested  the  In- 
ternational Law  Commission  to  complete  its  final 
report  concerning  the  regime  of  the  high  seas,  the 
regime  of  territorial  waters  and  related  problems  in 
time  for  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  these 
matters  at  its  eleventh  regular  session, 

1.  Decides  to  transmit  to  the  International  Law 
Commission  the  records  and  documents,  including 
the  draft  resolution  of  Syria  contained  in  document 
A/AC.76/L.25,  of  the  meetings  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Po- 
litical Committee  at  which  item  71  of  the  agenda 
of  the  ninth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  considered ; 

2.  Invites  the  Governments  of  Member  States  to 
transmit  to  the  International  Law  Commission  their 
views  concerning  the  principle  of  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  high  seas. 


resolution,  conceded  that  its  propaganda  charges 
against  the  free  world  were  hollow  and  unsubstan- 
tiated, and  has  confirmed  our  claim  that  this  item 
was  per  se  a  propaganda  item. 

Now  it  is  not  my  intention  to  weary  the  General 
Assembly  with  another  point-by-point  refutation 
such  as  we  have  been  listening  to  this  morning. 
However,  I  would  remind  the  General  Assembly 
that  most  of  the  Soviet  charges  made  in  the  Ad 
Hoc  Political  Committee  revolve  around  the  al- 
leged aggressive  activities  of  the  United  States 
Navy  in  the  area  of  Formosa.  The  Soviet  resolu- 
tion and  the  Soviet  bloc  statements  are  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  purpose  of  this  item  and  resolution 
was  to  make  cold-war  propaganda. 

The  mission  of  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet 
in  the  Formosa  area  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
trolling commercial  traffic  in  these  waters.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  freedom  of  the  seas.  Its  mission 
is  to  defend  Formosa  against  hostile  attack.  There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  a  hostile 
attack  is  being  threatened  from  the  mainland,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist authorities  have  repeatedly  gone  on  record 
as  to  their  hostile  intentions. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  the  reasonable  and 
practical  approach  taken  by  the  Chinese  delegate 
with  respect  to  the  questions  discussed  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Political  Committee.  He  reminded  us  that 
in  the  past  the  substantial  majority  of  differences 
arising  from  the  incidents  of  the  type  referred 


to  in  the  explanatory  memorandum  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  solved  on  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tions, taking  into  account  the  individual  circum- 
stances surrounding  each  case.  My  Government 
believes  that  this  stand  is  sound  and  gives  hope 
for  the  settlement,  by  means  of  negotiation  or 
other  peaceful  procedure,  of  differences  which  may 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
Chinese  naval  vessels  in  the  waters  surrounding 
Formosa. 


General  Assembly  Adopts  Resolution 
on  Admission  of  New  Members 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  on  "Ad- 
mission of  New  Members  to  the  United  Nations" 
as  adopted  unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  November  23.  For  a  statement  of  the  U.S.  po- 
sition by  James  J.  Wadsworth,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative, made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on 
November  2,  see  Bulletin  of  November  22, 1954, 
p.  786. 

TJ.N.  doc.  A/Resolution/228 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  the  growing  general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  United  Nations,  membership  in  which  is 
open  to  all  peace-loving  States  which  accept  the  obliga- 
tions contained  in  the  Charter  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Organization,  are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  those  ob- 
ligations, 

Having  considered  the  report  (A/2720)  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Good  Offices  established  by  General  Assembly 
resolution  718  (VIII)  of  23  October  1953, 

Noting  that,  notwithstanding  the  best  endeavours  of  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices,  the  problem  remains  unre- 
solved, 

Further  noting  the  views  recorded  by  the  Committee 
of  Good  Offices  that  possibilities  of  reaching  an  under- 
standing remain  and  that  "different  views  may  eventually 
be  harmonized  within  the  spirit  of  the  Charter", 

1.  Expresses  appreciation  of  the  work  and  efforts  of  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices ; 

2.  Decides  to  send  back  to  the  Security  Council  the 
pending  applications  for  membership,  together  with  a  full 
record  of  the  discussions  at  the  present  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  for  further  consideration  and  positive 
recommendations ; 

3.  Suggests  that  the  Security  Council  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  invoking  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of 
Article  28  of  the  Charter  to  help  resolve  the  problem; 

4.  Requests  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  to  continue 
its  effiorts ; 

5.  Requests  the  Security  Council  and  the  Committee  of 
Good  Offices  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  during  the 
present  session  if  possible  and  in  any  event  during  the 
tenth  session. 


$8S£ 


■  ■ 

/.y.V. 
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Increasing  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Program 


STATEMENT  BY  JAMES  P.  NASH 
U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY' 

Technical  assistance  has  become  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  ways  yet  devised  of  increasing  the  wel- 
fare of  people  and  their  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versally supported  programs  of  international 
economic  cooperation.  It  involves  a  compara- 
tively small  expenditure  for  a  tremendous  amount 
of  good. 

Interest  in  the  economic  development  of  lesser 
developed  countries  has  been  expressed  by  my 
Government  frequently  and  forcefully.  In  an 
address  given  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  October  20, 
in  New  York  City,  President  Eisenhower  said: 
"We  must  devise  means  by  which  more  highly 
developed  countries  can  assist  peoples  who  face 
the  difficulties  of  an  earlier  stage  of  economic 
development."  One  of  the  best  ways  to  achieve 
this  is  through  the  United  Nations  expanded  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance. 

For  the  first  3  years  of  this  program  the  United 
States  has  contributed  a  total  of  $36  million,  or 
approximately  60  percent  of  all  funds  pledged  to 
the  central  fund.  For  1954,  although  our  per- 
centage share  was  reduced  to  approximately  51 
percent  of  the  total,  the  dollar  amount  of  our 
pledge  increased  to  $13,861,809. 

Although  my  Government  is  not  in  a  position 
at  this  time  to  make  a  pledge  for  calendar  year 
1955,  the  President  has  authorized  the  United 
States  delegation  to  state  that  he  is  prepared  to 
request  from  the  Congress  funds  for  a  United 
States  contribution  to  the  1955  program.  He 
hopes  that  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
program  will  continue  to  operate  at  least  at  its 
present  level  and  that  in  the  future  it  will  obtain 

1  Made  in  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial)  on 
Nov.  19  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2030). 


increasing  support  from  all  governments.    While 
the  President's  request  to  the  Congress  does  not^ 
constitute  a  pledge  and  should  not  be  so  consid- 
ered, it  does  indicate  his  continuing  interest  in 
this  vital  United  Nations  program. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  fully  stated  in  the  letter  of  November 
1, 1954,  from  Ambassador  Lodge  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Negotiating  Committee,  Extra-Budgetary 
Funds.2 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  resolution  adopted  last 
summer  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  program.3 
Much  serious  thought  has  been  given  to  this  reso- 
lution by  governments,  by  various  delegations  and 
within  various  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem. The  principles  involved  have  been  thor- 
oughly canvassed.  In  order  to  secure  the  widest 
possible  support  among  all  nations  for  an  effective 
expanded  multilateral  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram on  a  continuing  and  stable  basis,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  differences  in  points  of  view  be 
reconciled. 

It  is  likewise  true  in  this  program,  as  in  so  many 
other  types  of  institutional  endeavor,  that  very 
much  depends  on  the  attitudes  of  the  individuals 
who,  in  the  end,  make  up  the  institution.  From 
this  point  of  view,  sympathetic  understanding  and 
reciprocal  good  will  are  frequently  more  important 
than  legislative  texts.  The  expanded  program  is ' 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  We  can  all  take  satis- 
faction in  the  fact  that  the  discussions  which  have 
gone  on  over  the  last  12  months  with  respect  to 
these  organizational  arrangements  have  taken' 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  good  will. 

My  delegation  wishes  to  emphasize  what  must 
be  clear  to  all  who  have  become  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  expanded  program :  that  is,  that 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  6,  1954,  p.  879. 
1  U.N.  doc.  E/Res.  XVIII/18. 
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the  participating  organizations  in  this  program 
are  its  operating  arms,  without  which  there  would 
be  no  program  at  all.  From  the  technical  skill, 
the  overall  competence,  and  the  devotion  of  these 
agencies  have  come  the  achievements  of  the  pro- 
gram. My  Government  takes  the  position  that  the 
whole  context  in  which  the  program  operates  must 

|  be  one  which  utilizes  f  idly  the  planning  and  opera- 
tions of  the  specialized  agencies  within  their  re- 
spective spheres,  in  order  that  their  demonstrated 
effectiveness  may  be  continued  at  a  high  level  of 
performance.    What  we  are  seeking  is  closer  and 

h  more  effective  coordination  and  not  centralization. 
From  this  point  of  view,  my  delegation  wishes 

I  to  establish  clearly  our  understanding  of  the  way 
the  procedures  outlined  in  the  resolution  will  work. 
First,  we  would  assume  it  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  activities  of  resident  repre- 
sentatives, including  the  development  of  country 
programs,  are  carried  out  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  field  personnel  of  the  participating  organiza- 
tions. This  necessarily  would  require  that  the  resi- 
dent representative  would  consult  with  agency 
representatives  on  all  matters  affecting  their  agen- 
cies, would  keep  them  informed  of  any  develop- 

I  ments  that  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  would  carry 
on  negotiations  affecting  their  programs  jointly 

i  with  them.  As  an  obvious  counterpart  to  this, 
agency  representatives  would  of  course  similarly 
keep  the  resident  representative  informed. 

Also,  with  regard  to  resident  representatives,  we 
assume,  of  course,  that  these  officials  will  not  have 
technical  staffs  of  their  own  and  that  they  depend 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  participating  agencies 
in  development  and  execution  of  the  country 
programs. 

Second,  the  same  thought  would  carry  over  to 
the  staffing  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board. 
We  assume  that  the  Tab  will  continue  to  look  to 
the  participating  organizations  for  substantive 
assistance  in  the  technical  fields  and  that  the  Tab 
staff  will  be  concerned  with  those  aspects  of  the 
program  which  involve  general  problems  and 
interrelationships  transcending  the  particular 
field  of  concern  of  any  one  of  the  participating 
organizations.  We  certainly  would  not  wish  to 
see  the  growth  of  a  new  and  costly  bureaucracy. 
Third,  the  resolution  provides  that  the  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Committee  should  review  the  over- 
all program  in  the  light  of  its  importance  for 
economic   development.    The   resolution   specifi- 


cally provides  that  the  review  should  not  deal  with 
country  allocations  or  with  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  program  or  with  the  national  development 
plans  of  the  respective  governments.  The  resolu- 
tion indicates  that  Tac  shall  be  concerned  with 
overall  priorities,  evaluation  of  the  projects,  and 
the  program  interrelationships. 

We  would  like  to  explain  our  understanding  of 
paragraph  1  (b)  (iv)  of  the  resolution.4  In  order 
that  the  concept  of  country  planning  can  be  given 
the  widest  practicable  application  and  at  the  same 
time  provision  can  be  made  for  adequate  overall 
review,  we  understand  that  in  the  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  program  by  Tac  there  will  be  no 
material  shifting  of  programs  or  reallocation  of 
funds  among  the  specialized  agencies  or  among  the 
agencies  within  any  given  country  for  the  given 
year.  The  evaluation  and  review  authorized  to  be 
made  by  Tac  under  the  present  resolution  is  much 
the  same  as  has  been  authorized  in  the  past,  an 
evaluation  and  review  of  the  program  as  author- 
ized in  Tac's  original  terms  of  reference — "to  make 
for  the  Council  critical  examinations  of  activities 
undertaken  and  results  achieved  under  the  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance."  As  we 
see  it,  the  committee  will  continue  to  be  largely 
concerned  with  eliminating  duplication  and 
achieving  more  effective  coordination. 

Fourth,  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  the  5 
percent  "free  money,"5  the  executive  chairman 
has  himself  declared  that  he  "will  consult  with  the 
participating  organizations  as  appropriate."  To 
remove  any  possible  ambiguity  about  this  state- 
ment, my  delegation  would  assume  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  executive  chairman  would  consult 
either  with  the  agencies  or  with  Tab  with  respect 
to  the  allocation  of  the  free  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  end  my  remarks 
with  technical  comment  on  procedures,  important 
though  these  are  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
program.  I  want  to  say  once  again  that  the  idea 
of  technical  assistance  is  a  deeply  rooted  part  of 
United  States  policy.  My  Government  recognizes 
the  importance  of  technical  assistance  in  promot- 
ing the  economic  development  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries.  It  has  strongly  supported  the 
United  Nations  expanded  program  since  its 
inception. 


*  See  annex  III  to  A/Kesolution/229. 
5  See  annex  III,  paragraph  (b)  (v). 
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U.N.  doc.  A/Resolution/229 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  regarding  the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical 
Assistance,7 

Mindful  that  this  Programme  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  achievements  of  the  United  Nations, 

Convinced  that  a  further  expansion  of  this  Programme 
would  contribute  substantially  to  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  progress  in  the  under- 
developed countries, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  wide  moral  and  material 
support  given  so  far  to  the  Expanded  Programme  and  the 
readiness  of  Governments  to  contribute  to  this  enterprise 
of  international  co-operation, 

Considering  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  has 
taken  steps  to  ensure  that  the  Expanded  Programme  is 
operated  with  increased  efficiency, 

Recognizing  the  need  for  adequate  programme  planning 
at  the  country  level  and  the  important  role  of  the  par- 
ticipating organizations  whose  technical  skills  and  com- 
petence make  possible  the  achievements  of  the  Programme, 
and  also  being  desirous  of  promoting  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  the  participating  organizations 
in  order  that  the  whole  Programme  might  be  more 
effective, 

Considering,  in  particular,  resolutions  521  A  (XVII) 
and  542  B  (XVIII)  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Having  noted  the  first  report  (A/2661)  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions 
to  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to 
the  Expanded  Programme,  and  having  welcomed  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary-General  that  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  on  Co-ordination  would,  in  its  forthcoming 
study  of  the  organizational  relationships  in  the  Expanded 
Programme,  take  full  account  of  this  report, 


1.  Invites  Governments  to  give  the  fullest  support  to 
the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance  and  to 
announce  their  pledges  for  the  year  1955  at  the  forth- 
coming Fifth  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Con- 
ference, in  order  to  ensure  the  continued  growth  of  the 
Programme ; 

2.  Recommends  that  Governments  and  participating 
organizations  continue  to  pay  due  regard  to  making  the 
aims  and  operations  of  the  Expanded  Programme  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  more  widely  known ; 


*  Sponsored  by  Argentina,  Australia,  Chile,  Egypt,  El 
Salvador,  France,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia ;  adopted  unanimously  by 
Committee  II  on  Nov.  24  and  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
Nov.  26. 

'  See  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Ninth 
Session,  Supplement  No.  8,  doc.  A/2686,  chapter  III. 


1.  Approves   the   arrangements    recommended   by    th«| 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  reproduced  in  annex  ll 
to  the  present  resolution  regarding  the  reconstitution  oil 
the  Special  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Expanded  Programme  as 
a  Working  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund ; 

2.  Approves  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  thatl 
the  financial  arrangements  for  the  year  1954  as  laid  dowrl 
in  Council  resolution  492  C  (XVI),  section  II,  and  re-l 
produced  in  annex  II  to  the  present  resolution,  be  con-l 
tinued  for  the  year  1955 ; 

3.  Approves  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  regard-[ 
ing  the  future  system  of  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
Expanded  Programme,  outlined  in  annex  III  to  the  present 
resolution  and  included  in  Council  resolution  542  B 
(XVIII),  section  II,  amending  resolutions  222  (IX)  and 
433  (XIV)  ; 

4.  Requests  the  Council  to  study  the  means  of  securing, 
where  possible,  contributions  to  the  Expanded  Programme 
on  a  continuing  basis ; 

C 

Refers  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  contained  in  the  first  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budget-I 
ary    Questions    to    the    ninth    session    of    the    General! 
Assembly  (A/2661)  ; 

D 

Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  furnish  to  j 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  tenth  session  a  report  on  the  I 
progress  made  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions  raised 
in  the  first  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Adminis-  i 
trative  and  Budgetary  Questions  to  the  ninth  session  to- 
gether  with  the  comments  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on] 
the  report  of  the  Council. 

Annex  I 

WORKING  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVE  FUND  OF  THE  I 
EXPANDED  PROGRAMME  OF  TECHNICAL  ASSIST-  i 

ANCE 

(Recommended  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
resolution  521  A  (XVII)) 

(a)  The  Special  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  reconstituted  as  i 
a  Working  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund,  which  will  serve  as 
a  continuing  operating  reserve  and  which  may  be  used  for 
the  following  purposes : 

(i)  To  make  advances  to  participating  organizations 
pending  the  receipt  of  contributions  from  Govern- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  initiating  or  continuing 
approved  programmes  within  an  organization's 
approved  earmarkings ; 

(ii)  To  improve  and  facilitate  currency  management, 
by  making  currencies  available  for  exchange  with 
organizations'  allocated  currencies,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  needed  currencies  pending  collection  of 
particular  contributions,  and  for  advances  of  cur- 
rencies which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  pur- 
chased by  organizations  with  dollars ; 

(iii)  For  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  from  time  to 
time; 
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(b)  The  size  of  the  Working  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund 
shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Technical 
Assistance  Committee; 

(c)  Withdrawals  from  the  Working  Capital  and  Re- 
serve Fund  shall  be  replaced  before  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial period  in  which  they  are  made. 


Annex  II 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  1955 

(From  paragraph  5  of  section  II  of  resolution  492  C  (XVI) 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council) 

(a)  Seventy -five  per  cent  of  total  funds  available,  ex- 
cluding carry-over,  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  the 
participating  organizations  after  approval  of  country  pro- 
grammes by  the  Technical  Assistance  Board,  in  accordance 

(with  the  percentages  set  forth  in  paragraph  8   (c)  s  of 

I  Council  resolution  222    (IX)    as  amended  and  modified 

pursuant  to  paragraph  19  of  the  report  of  the  Technical 

Assistance  Committee  to  the  thirteenth   session  of  the 

Council ; 

(b)  The  balance  of  funds  available,  including  carry- 
over, shall  be  retained  in  the  Special  Account  ( i )  to  cover 
the  necessary  minimum  expenses  of  Tab  and  the  resident 
representatives;  and  (ii)  for  further  allocation  to  the 
participating  organizations,  as  provided  in  Council  reso- 
lution 433  (XIV)  ; 

(c)  In  establishing  the  level  of  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative expense  in  the  whole  Programme,  the  need  for 
economy,  in  view  of  the  present  level  of  operational  ex- 
penditure, shall  be  fully  taken  into  account. 

Annex  III 

SYSTEM  OF  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE 
EXPANDED  PROGRAMME 

(Approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  para- 
graph 1  of  section  II  of  resolution  542  B  (XVIII)) 

(a)  As  from  1  January  1955  and  in  relation  to  the 
programme  for  1956  and  subsequent  years,  the  funds  of 
the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance  shall 
no  longer  be  allocated  to  the  organizations  participating 
in  the  Programme  on  the  basis  of  percentages  fixed  in 
advance.  The  funds  shall  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  the  requests  submitted  by  Governments  and  the  prior- 
ities established  by  them,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph   (b)  below; 

(b)  The  planning  and  approval  of  the  programmes,  and 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  their  implementation,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  procedure  and  principles : 

(i)  Tab  shall  formulate  early  in  the  year,  as  a  guide  in 
planning  country  and  regional  programmes,  target 
figures  showing  the  amount  of  expenditure  on 
technical  assistance  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
undertake  during  the  ensuing  year  on  the  basis  of 
an  assumed  financial  availability.  In  order  to 
ensure  stable  programming,  sharp  reductions  in 
country  target  figures  in  any  single  year  should 
normally  be  avoided,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
financial  resources.  Country  target  figures,  in- 
cluding agency  sub-totals  for  each  of  the  partici- 
pating organizations,  derived  from  their  activities 
during  the  preceding  year,  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  respective  Governments.  Governments 
shall,  however,  be  at  liberty  to  present  their  re- 
quests without  being  bound  by  these  sub-totals ; 
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(ii)  Programmes  shall  be  drawn  up  at  the  country 
level  by  the  requesting  Governments,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  resident  representatives  or  such 
representatives  of  Tab  as  may  be  specially  assigned 
for  the  purpose,  due  regard  being  paid  to  continu- 
ing commitments.  Participating  organizations 
shall  continue  to  be  responsible  for  advising  and 
assisting  the  appropriate  Government  authorities 
in  the  technical  planning  of  individual  projects. 
The  responsibility  for  co-ordinating  consultations 
between  Governments  and  participating  organiza- 
tions shall  rest  with  the  resident  representatives 
or  such  representatives  of  Tab  as  may  be  specially 
assigned  for  the  purpose; 

(iii)  The  country  programmes  shall  be  forwarded  by 
requesting  Governments,  with  an  indication  of 
the  priorities  established  by  them,  to  Tab  through 
the  resident  representatives.  Tab  shall  consider 
the  programmes,  draw  up  the  over-all  Programme 
for  the  following  year,  including  estimates  of  ad- 
ministrative and  indirect  operational  costs,  and 
submit  it,  with  its  recommendations,  to  Tac.  In 
drawing  up  the  Programme,  Tab  shall  ensure  that 
the  ratio  between  the  programmes  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  different  participating  organiza- 
tions will  make  possible  the  authorization  of  allo- 
cations in  accordance  with  sub-paragraph  (vi) 
below ; 

(iv)  Tac  shall  review  the  over-all  Programme  in  the 
light  of  its  importance  for  economic  development ; 
this  review  should  not  deal  with  country  alloca- 
tions or  with  the  technical  aspects  of  the  Pro- 
gramme or  the  national  development  plans  of  the 
respective  Governments,  but  should  be  concerned 
with  over-all  priorities,  evaluation  of  the  projects 
and  the  programme  inter-relationships.  On  the 
basis  of  this  review,  Tac  shall  approve  the  Pro- 
gramme, and  its  approval  shall  be  a  prerequisite 
for  any  commitment  in  regard  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Programme.  The  preparation  and  re- 
view of  the  Programme  and  all  other  necessary 
steps  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  Tac 
will  be  in  a  position  to  approve  the  over-all  Pro- 
gramme and  authorize  allocations  to  the  partici- 
pating organizations  by  30  November,  at  the 
latest ; 

(v)  Subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, Tac  shall  authorize  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  each  of  the  participating  organizations 
in  proportion  to  their  share  in  the  approved  over- 
all Programme,  subject  to  paragraph  (vi)  below. 
These  funds  shall  be  drawn  from  the  net  finan- 
cial resources,  after  setting  aside  the  expenses  of 
the  Tab  secretariat,  the  Reserve  and  Working 
Capital  Fund,  and  a  sum  amounting  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  resources  for  the  financial  year, 
which  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Executive  Chair- 
man of  Tab  to  meet  any  urgent  needs  which  may 
arise  during  the  implementation  of  the  annual 
Programme ; 

(vi)  In  order  to  avoid  substantial  fluctuations  in  the 
total  amounts  entrusted  to  each  participating 
organization  from  year  to  year,  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  each  of  them  for  the  coming  year  shall 
not  be  less  than  85  per  cent  of  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  them  under  the  current  year's  Pro- 
gramme, except  that,  if  the  estimated  net  finan- 
cial resources  for  the  ensuing  year  fall  below  the 
total  allocations  made  during  the  current  year, 
the  amount  allocated  to  each  participating  organi- 
zation shall  not  be  less  than  85  per  cent  of  its 
proportion  of  the  allocations  for  the  current  year ; 

(vii)  Any  extraordinary  requests  submitted  by  a  Gov- 
ernment for  modification  of  the  programme,  re- 
ceived subsequent  to  Tag  approval  of  the  annual 
Programme,  may  be  approved  by  Tab  and  reported 
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to  Tao  at  its  next  meeting.  Should  it  not  be 
possible  to  effect  necessary  increases  and  de- 
creases within  the  programme  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, the  funds  available  for  allocation  by  the 
Executive  Chairman  under  paragraph  (v)  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose ; 

(c)  Tac  shall  continue  to  be  under  the  authority  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  its  decisions  subject  to 
general  policy  review  by  the  Council ; 

(d)  The  appropriate  organs  of  the  participating  or- 
ganizations are  requested  to  continue  to  review  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  the  programmes  for  which  they  assume 
responsibility,  in  the  same  way,  in  so  far  as  possible,  as 
they  examine  their  regular  programmes. 


Economic  and  Social  Council's 
Work  in  Social  Field 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  express  the  views 
of  the  United  States  delegation  on  chapter  IV  and 
on  several  sections  of  chapter  V  of  the  Report  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.2  Later  in  our 
debate  my  colleague,  Mr.  Johnson,  will  discuss 
the  parts  of  chapter  V  dealing  with  trade  union 
rights,  forced  labor,  and  slavery. 

Chapter  IV  of  the  report  of  the  Council  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  wide  range  of  activity  carried 
on  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  social  field.  The 
report  summarizes  the  action  taken  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  its  Commissions,  but  it  makes  no  mention 
of  the  work  of  the  Secretariat.  For  this  reason, 
may  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Secretary  General  on  the 
Work  of  the  Organization3  which,  on  pages  60 
to  63,  summarizes  the  activities  of  the  Secretariat 
in  the  whole  social  field.  Inasmuch  as  you  have 
very  properly  ruled,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  members 
of  the  Committee  must  confine  their  remarks  to 
chapter  IV  and  chapter  V  of  the  report,  I  shall 
not  comment  on  these  activities,  even  though  they 
are  relevant  to  our  discussion.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  this  difficulty  next  year,  may 
I  suggest  to  the  Secretariat  that  the  Report  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  should  include  a 
brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Secretariat,  or 


1  Made  in  Committee  III    ( Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural)  on  Nov.  19  (U.  S.  delegation  press  release  2028). 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/2686. 

3  U.N.  doc.A/2663. 
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perhaps  a  paragraph  referring  to  the  pertinent  I 
aspects  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  General! 
In  that  way  we  would  be  able  next  year  to  discussl 
the  work  of  the  Secretariat  within  the  confines  oJl 
chapters  IV  and  V  of  the  Report  of  the  Council. 

Turning  now  to  section  II  of  chapter  IV,  1 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  of  Unicef.I 
Last  year  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name 
of  Unicef  and  removed  the  word  "Emergency.'' 
This  change  reflected  a  significant  development  in 
the  programs  of  Unicef.  It  reflected  the  firmly 
established  trend  toward  projects  which  promote 
the  development  of  permanent  services  for  chil- 
dren, especially  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
Aid  for  maternal  and  child  health  programs  has 
reached  a  volume  comparable  to  the  big  mass 
health  campaigns.  This  is  a  welcome  trend,  be- 
cause it  means  that  health  and  community  serv- 
ices, particularly  in  rural  areas,  can  consolidate 
and  continue  the  achievements  gained  in  the  mass 
health  campaigns. 

In  some  instances  governments  are  beginning  tol 
take  over  activities  initiated  or  aided  by  UnicefI 
and  are  continuing  them  on  their  own  account. 
This  is  a  heartening  development,  and  my  delega- 
tion hopes  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  number 
of  such  instances.    Having  been  associated  with 
the  earlier  work  of  Unicef,  when  the  emphasis  was 
necessarily  on  emergency  programs,  I  am  person- 1 
ally  very  pleased  with  this  new  development.    In 
fact,  this  is  the  real  test  of  the  success  of  Unicef. 
This  is  the  real  test  that  the  work  of  Unicef  is 
bringing  permanent  results — the  kind  of  perma- 
nent results  which  the  General  Assembly  has  em-] 
phasized  in  its  resolutions  concerning  Unicef.; 
It  is  essential  that  Unicef  direct  its  activities  to; 
effecting  not  temporary  but  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  health  and  well-being  of  children. 

United  States  representatives  in  the  Executive 
Board  of  Unicef,  the  Social  Commission,  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  have  repeatedly  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  closest  possible 
coordination  between  the  work  of  Unicef  and  that 
of  the  specialized  agencies,  as  well  as  the  social 
welfare  program  of  the  United  Nations  itself.  My 
delegation  is  pleased  that  much  has  been  done  to 
provide  for  close  collaboration  between  Unicef 
and  the  World  Health  Organization,  and  it  urges 
that  this  collaboration  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened. Similar  collaboration,  especially  in  the 
planning  of  joint  projects,  should  be  further  de- 
veloped between  Unicef  and  Unesco,  and  between 
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Unicef  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion. 

One  development  which  was  of  concern  to  the 
United  States  delegation  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Council  is  worth  mentioning  before  this  Commit- 
tee. I  am  referring  to  the  new  policy  by  which 
Unicef  undertakes  the  financing  of  limited  local 
costs.  I  just  wish  to  repeat  the  concern  of  the 
United  States  delegation  that  this  new  policy,  un- 
less applied  with  proper  caution,  could  undermine 
the  important  self-help  character  of  Unicef  aid — 

I  a  characteristic  which  we  recognize  is  of  cardinal 
significance  in  the  development  of  permanent  and 

.'lasting  benefits  for  children. 

Work  in  the  Narcotics  Field 

May  I  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  work  of 
-  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  narcotics.    This 
t  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  United  States 
Government,  because  it  directly  affects  the  lives 
..and  well-being  of  many  thousands  of  our  citizens 
and  the  safety  of  our  whole  population.    Our  Gov- 
ernment has  always  supported,  and  will  continue 
to  support,  international  action  to  control  the  man- 
ufacture and  trade  in  narcotic  drugs.4    This  is  a 
kind  of  "collective  security" — security  from  the 
illicit  traffic  in  drugs — to  which  all  governments 
i  should  give  their  fullest  support. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  conclusion  of  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Protocol  in  June  1953.  The 
Protocol  represents  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
international  system  for  controlling  narcotics.  It 
will  result  in  reducing  the  quantity  of  opium  avail- 
able for  the  illicit  traffic.  I  am  happy  to  report, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  36  states  which  signed  the  Protocol.  The 
United  States  Senate,  last  August,  voted  71  to  0 
.  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  My 
delegation  earnestly  hopes  that  the  Protocol  will 
be  ratified  by  the  largest  possible  number  of  states, 
in  order  that  the  illicit  traffic  in  drugs — surely  one 
of  the  great  evils  of  our  times — may  be  brought 
under  control. 

An  earlier  step  in  this  common  effort  to  control 
the  traffic  in  drugs  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Proto- 
col on  Synthetic  Drugs  in  1948.  This  Protocol  has 
been  ratified  by  43  states.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  controlling  this  new  category  of  drugs, 

4  For  an  article  on  this  subject,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  13, 
1954,  p.  366. 


my  delegation  hopes  that  many  more  states  will 
ratify  the  Protocol. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  my  delegation  to  see  that 
the  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  out- 
lawed the  synthesis  and  importation  of  heroin. 
Our  medical  colleagues  tell  us  that  heroin  is  not 
indispensable  to  medical  practice.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  nations  which  continue  to  permit  the 
synthesis  and  importation  of  this  drug,  which  is 
highly  dangerous  from  the  standpoint  of  produc- 
ing addiction. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that 
the  origin  of  much  of  the  narcotics  seized  in  illicit 
traffic  can  be  traced  to  Communist  China.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  volume  of  this  nefarious  trade 
is  indeed  large.  When  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  all-embracing  controls  in  effect  in  a  police 
state  such  as  Communist  China,  one  cannot  but 
conclude  that  there  is  at  least  official  complicity  in 
this  illegal  traffic. 

For  this  reason,  our  delegation  supports  the 
recommendation  made  earlier  in  the  debate  by  the 
distinguished  representative  of  China  that  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  this  problem. 

Turning  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  chapter  V  of 
the  report,  may  I  comment  very  briefly  on  section 
VI,  concerning  freedom  of  information.  I  had 
intended  to  speak  at  some  length  in  our  general 
debate  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  information 
and  its  relation  to  human  rights.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  try  to  heed  your  appeal  to  avoid, 
so  far  as  possible,  a  double  debate  on  subjects  that 
form  separate  items  later  on  our  agenda.  I  shall 
do  no  more,  therefore,  than  express  general  en- 
dorsement for  the  action  taken  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  promote  freedom  of  infor- 
mation. Our  delegation  will  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  recommendation  of  the  Council  that  the 
Secretary-General  be  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  on  the  request  of  governments, 
in  the  field  of  freedom  of  information.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  will  explain  when  the  Committee  reaches 
the  next  item,  our  Government  reaffirms  its  de- 
votion to  the  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press  and  desires  to  cooperate  in  every  activity 
of  the  United  Nations  designed  to  promote  these 
essential  freedoms. 

Status  of  Women 

Similarly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
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section  XI,  concerning  the  status  of  women,  since 
one  issue  in  that  field  will  be  debated  later  on  our 
agenda.  May  I  express  the  appreciation  of  my 
delegation,  however,  for  the  steady  progress  that 
is  being  made,  year  by  year,  in  the  achievement 
of  political  rights  by  women  throughout  the  world. 
The  latest  report  of  the  Secretary-General  showed 
that  women  now  enjoy  full  political  rights  in  60 
countries.  Since  the  publication  of  that  report, 
the  Government  of  Colombia  has  taken  action  ex- 
tending full  political  rights  to  women.  I  under- 
stand also  that  the  President  of  Peru,  where 
women  enjoy  only  limited  voting  rights,  has  also 
indicated  interest  in  equal  suffrage.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
representatives  of  those  countries  on  their  progress 
in  assuring  equality  for  women.  In  particular, 
may  I  congratulate  our  colleague  in  this  Commit- 
tee, Miss  Aguilar  of  Peru,  for  her  leadership  in 
this  cause. 

In  stressing  political  rights,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  overlook  the  need  for  promoting  equal 
rights  for  women  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  fields.  I  stress  political  rights,  and  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  toward  wiping  out 
the  old  forms  of  discrimination  that  still  remain 
in  a  few  countries,  because  history  shows  that 
equal  suffrage  is  a  prerequisite  for  equal  rights 
in  other  fields. 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  has 
been  giving  special  attention  to  all  of  these  prob- 
lems and  has  developed  a  number  of  useful  meth- 
ods for  dealing  with  them.  However,  some  of  the 
resolutions  proposed  in  the  Commission — like  the 
one  of  private  law  that  is  on  our  agenda — have 
been  so  completely  directed  toward  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  legislation  of  Member  States  and 
so  encumbered  with  details  that  the  United  States 
representative  in  the  Commission,  Mrs.  Hahn,  has 
been  unable  to  vote  for  them.  I  should  hope  that, 
in  the  future,  the  Commission  might  devote  more 
attention  to  practical  measures  for  promoting 
rights  for  women,  especially  through  education. 

One  part  of  chapter  V  that  requires  no  action  at 
this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  section  II, 
dealing  with  self-determination.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  has  already  been  requested 
by  the  Council  to  give  further  study  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  recommendations  on  measures  for  pro- 
moting the  right  of  self-determination.  Since  the 
question  of  self-determination  is  of  considerable 


interest  to  this  Committee,  however,  I  should  like 
to  outline  briefly  the  views  of  my  Government. 

My  delegation  wishes  to  reaffirm  that  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  its  own  traditions  and 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  upholds  I 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determi- 1 
nation  of  peoples.    The  United  States  will  con-  j 
tinue  to  support  the  principle  of  self-determi-  i 
nation  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  free 
society  of  nations  where  each  may  be  free  to  enjoy  I 
government  and  other  institutions  of  its  own) 
choosing. 

Principle  of  Self-Determination 

Only  2  months  ago,  the  United  States  and  seven 
other  nations  proclaimed  at  Manila  the  Pacific] 
Charter,  which  fully  recognizes  the  principle  of  1 
self-determination.     The  Pacific  Charter  states:! 

First,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  they  [the  signatory  states]  uphold  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples  I 
and  they  will  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful  means  to  i 
promote  self-government  and  to  secure  the  independence  i 
of  all  countries  whose  peoples  desire  it  and  are  able  to 
undertake  its  responsibilities; 

Second,  they  are  each  prepared  to  continue  taking  effec- 
tive practical  measures  to  ensure  conditions  favorable  to  I 
the  orderly  achievement  of  the  foregoing  purposes  in 
accordance  with  their  constitutional  procedures. 

As  Secretary  Dulles  said  after  the  Manila  Con- 
ference :  "The  Pacific  Charter,  on  which  the  East 
and  the  West  did  meet,  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
most  momentous  product  of  the  Conference." 

Some  of  the  speakers  in  our  debates  have  left' 
the  impression  that  the  right  of  self-determination  \ 
relates  only  to  non-self-governing  and  trust  terri- 
tories.    I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  right  of  self-determination  relates  not  only  to 
the  old  colonial  empires  but  also  to  the  new  Com- 
munist empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.    In  fact,  the 
problem  of  self-determination  is  much  more  signif-  j 
icant  and  urgent  in  the  vast  new  empire  that  now 
extends  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
I  fear  that  some  of  our  members  have  become  so 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  self-determination; 
in  non-self-governing  territories,  especially  two  or" 
three  territories  in  North  Africa,  that  they  have 
completely  overlooked  the  problem  of  self-deter- 
mination in  a  vastly  larger  area  of  the  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment  briefly 
on  section  III  of  chapter  V,  entitled  "Development 
of  the  Work  of  the  United  Nations  for  Wider; 
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Observance  of,  and  Respect  for,  Human  Rights 
and  Fundamental  Freedoms  Throughout  the 
World."  This  rather  formidable  title  accurately 
describes  the  task  of  the  next  session  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  During  its  first  10 
Isessions,  the  Commission  has  been  largely  pre- 
|  occupied  with  the  drafting  of  international  instru- 
ments— first,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and,  more  recently,  the  Draft  Covenants. 
For  the  first  time  in  10  years,  the  Commission  will 
'be  able  to  give  its  full  attention  not  only  to  the 
report  of  the  Subcommission  on  Discrimination 
and  Minorities  but  also  to  all  other  items  on  its 
agenda. 

The  most  important  task  before  the  Commission, 
now  that  the  Draft  Covenants  have  gone  forward 
(to  the  General  Assembly,  will  be  to  devise  prac- 
tical measures  for  promoting  human  rights.  The 
agenda  of  the  Commission  already  contains  a 
number  of  different  proposals  concerning  such 
practical  measures  for  the  promotion  of  human 
rights — proposals  from  various  governments,  from 
the  Secretary-General,  and  from  nongovern- 
mental organizations.  My  Government,  for  ex- 
ample, has  introduced  three  proposals  for  an  ac- 
tion program,  encompassing  biennial  reports  from 
governments,  special  studies  of  individual  rights, 
and  technical  assistance.5 

These  proposals  have  received  support  from 
many  of  the  governments,  specialized  agencies,  and 
nongovernmental  agencies  that  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  them.  Many  constructive  com- 
ments and  suggestions  about  these  proposals  have 
already  come  in.  These  comments  and  suggestions 
will  provide  a  useful  basis  for  the  discussion  of 
these  proposals  at  the  next  session  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

All  of  these  many  proposals  will  require  careful 
study  and  discussion  by  the  Commission.  The 
really  significant  thing  is  that  the  Commission 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  all  these  pro- 
posals, to  improve  and  perfect  them,  and  to  con- 
solidate them  into  a  practicable  program  for  fos- 
tering human  liberty. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Report  of  the 
Council  shows  that  the  United  Nations  is  moving 
ahead  in  the  broad  program  of  practical  action  in 
the  social  field,  in  improving  conditions  for  fami- 
lies and  children,  and  in  promoting  freedom  of 
information,  the  status  of  women,  and  human 
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rights  in  general.  It  is  experimenting  with  many 
different  techniques  and  methods.  It  is  turning 
the  spotlight  of  public  opinion  on  the  need  to  fur- 
ther human  freedom  and  on  the  need  to  remedy  vi- 
olations of  human  rights  when  they  occur.  Prog- 
ress is  necessarily  slow,  but  the  very  fact  that  our 
organization  is  debating  these  problems,  and  is 
trying  to  find  solutions  for  them,  should  give  en- 
couragement and  hope  to  peoples  everywhere. 


U.  N.   High  Commissioner's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Refugees 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 6  (press  release  698)  that  Christopher  H. 
Phillips,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  Affairs,  would 
represent  the  U.S.  Government  at  the  fifth  session 
of  the  U.  N.  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Refugees,  convening  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  that  day.  Mr.  Phillips  is  assisted  by  one 
adviser,  Henry  F.  Nichol,  conference  attache, 
Resident  U.  S.  Delegation  to  International  Organ- 
izations at  Geneva. 

By  a  resolution  of  December  3, 1949,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  created  a  High 
Commissioner's  Office  for  Refugees  to  provide  for 
the  legal  and  political  protection  of  refugees  and 
displaced  persons.  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart  of 
the  Netherlands  was  elected  High  Commissioner 
for  a  3-year  term  beginning  January  1,  1951,  and 
was  subsequently  reelected  for  a  5-year  term  be- 
ginning January  1,  1954. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, made  in  accordance  with  the  statute  of  his 
office,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  on  September  10, 1951,  established 
the  U.  N.  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Refugees.  This  Committee  is  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Vatican  and  the  follow- 
ing governments,  both  members  and  nonmembers 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  have  demonstrated 
an  interest  in  and  devotion  to  the  refugee  problem : 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France,  Israel, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Venezuela. 

In  a  report  on  the  activities  of  his  office  for  the 
period  June  1953  to  May  1954,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner dealt,  among  other  things,  with  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  promoting  permanent  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  the  most  needy  refugees  of  concern  to 
his  office.  Reference  was  made  to  the  belief  that, 
since  few  refugees  desired  to  be  repatriated  and 
since  the  opportunities  for  overseas  settlement 
were  limited,  stress  should  be  placed  on  efforts  to 
integrate  refugees  into  the  economies  of  their 
countries  of  residence.  A  program,  developed  on 
the  basis  of  experience  gained  with  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant,  was  outlined  for  the  promotion  of 
permanent  solutions  for  the  problems  of  refugees. 
That  program  was  primarily  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  integration  of  refugees  into  agriculture; 
their  establishment  in  trades,  small  businesses,  and 
professions ;  the  construction  of  housing ;  the  voca- 
tional training  and  retraining  of  refugees  to 
facilitate  their  integration  or  resettlement ;  aid  to 
university  students;  the  creation  of  community 
centers ;  the  promotion  of  resettlement  opportuni- 
ties overseas;  and  the  establishment  of  resettle- 
ment counseling  services  for  refugees. 

Study  of  the  matter  by  Ecosoc  at  its  eighteenth 
session   (Geneva,  June  29-August  6,  1954)   and 


then  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  current  seal 
sion  resulted  in  (1)  authorization  to  the  Higlj 
Commissioner  to  undertake  the  program;  (2)1 
authorization  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  mak( 
appeals  for  funds  for  the  promotion  of  permai 
nent  solutions  for  the  problems  of  refugees,  ail 
well  as  for  the  provision  of  emergency  assistance! 
to  the  most  destitute  cases;  and  (3)  a  decision  thai! 
Ecosoc,  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  to  bt 
made  by  the  High  Commissioner  upon  the  advice? 
of  his  Advisory  Committee,  should  (a)  "establish 
an  Executive  Committee  responsible  for  giving! 
directives  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  carrying! 
out  his  programme  and  for  exercising  the  neces-l 
sary  controls  in  the  use  of  funds"  or  (b)  "revise! 
the  terms  of  reference  and  composition  of  the! 
Advisory  Committee  in  order  to  enable  it  to  carry! 
out  the  same  duties." 

The  basic  task  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Advis- 
ory Committee  will  be  to  consider  the  High  Com- 
missioner's proposal  and  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  funds  to  be  sought  in  the  form  of  voluntary! 
contributions  to  finance  the  new  program. 
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"oreign  Relations  Volume 

»ress  release  712  dated  December  10 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  December 
18  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1938, 
Volume  III,  The  Far  East.  This  is  the  first  of 
■he  series  of  five  volumes  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence to  be  published  for  the  year  1938.  Doc- 
uments in  this  volume  deal  with  the  undeclared 
fvar  between  China  and  Japan  and  with  problems 
irising  from  it.  A  second  volume  on  the  Far  East 
n  1938  will  appear  shortly. 

The  deepening  of  the  international  crisis  caused 
jy  the  conflict  in  China  and  the  danger  of  general 
i^ar  among  the  great  powers  form  the  principal 
subjects  of  this  volume  of  papers  from  State  De- 
Dartment  files.  The  prominent  role  played  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  Chinese  Communists  in  de- 
veloping the  situation  is  pictured  in  many  docu- 
ments now  published  for  the  first  time. 

Significant  reports  on  the  chance  of  mediation, 
m  the  possibility  of  war  between  the  powers,  on 
me  future  of  the  Republic  of  China,  and  on  spe- 
cific problems  resulting  from  intensification  of  the 
andeclared  war  are  revealed  under  seven  general 
headings.  These  cover  politico-military  develop- 
ments, Manchuria,  China's  appeal  to  the  League 
3f  Nations  for  sanctions  against  Japan,  financial 
and  other  aid  by  the  powers  to  China,  and  ques- 
tions relating  to  Japanese  bombing  activities  and 
-Japanese  impairment  of  China's  revenue  adminis- 
trations. 

The  documentation  on  the  undeclared  war  con- 
sists of  nearly  450  pages.  It  begins  with  a  tele- 
gram from  Ambassador  Nelson  T.  Johnson  at 
Hankow  reporting  Japanese  terms  submitted  to 
China  through  the  German  Ambassador  and  con- 
cludes with  a  telegram  from  Adm.  Harry  E.  Yar- 
nell  at  Shanghai  reporting  the  latest  Japanese 
terms  for  restoration  of  peace.  The  question  of 
mediation  repeatedly  crops  up  during  the  year. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  was  stated 
early  in  1938  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sum- 
ner Welles  as  follows  (p.  47)  : 

First,  That  action  in  the  direction  of  mediation  could 
be  taken  by  this  Government  only  if  there  came  to  it  an 


official  indication  from  the  Japanese  Government  and  a 
similar  indication  from  the  Chinese  Government  that  good 
offices  or  mediation  by  this  Government  are  desired  by 
those  Governments  respectively ;  Second,  That  this  Gov- 
ernment could  act  only  on  the  basis  of  and  in  the  light  of 
its  being  understood  that  the  settlement  must  be  consistent 
with  both  the  principles  and  the  provisions  of  the  [Wash- 
ington] Nine  Power  Treaty  [of  February  6,  1922]  ;  and 
Third,  That  it  is  the  position  of  this  Government  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  are  susceptible  of 
modification,  amendment  and  alteration,  but  only  by  recog- 
nized processes  of  negotiation  and  agreement,  not  by  uni- 
lateral action  on  the  part  of  any  one  power. 

Efforts  were  made  by  various  private  individ- 
uals, including  Dr.  John  Leighton  Stuart,  Presi- 
dent of  Yenching  University  near  Peiping,  to 
sound  out  officials  on  both  sides  and  in  countries 
not  party  to  the  hostilities ;  but  the  United  States 
did  not  encourage  these  efforts  and  nothing  came 
of  them  (pp.  109-124  passim).  On  March  11 
Ambassador  Johnson  reported  conversing  with 
John  Foster  Dulles,  then  visiting  China  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity  (pp.  119-121),  while  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  in  London,  Shigeru  Yoshida,  was 
endeavoring  unofficially  to  promote  some  form  of 
mediation  (pp.  139-140,  207-209).  However,  as 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  explained  to  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  on  August  3  (p.  252), 

.  .  .  this  Government  has  been  keeping  in  mind  all  phases 
of  the  mediation  question  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
and  that  it  continues  to  do  so,  but  that  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  there  are  in  immediate  prospect  any  new 
developments. 

Estimates  on  the  likelihood  of  war  between 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  remained  more  or 
less  unchanged  during  the  year,  except  that  a  crisis 
in  Europe  or  fighting  on  the  Manchuria-Korea- 
Siberia  frontier  momentarily  colored  predictions. 
The  usual  view  was  that  neither  country  would  go 
to  war ;  this  was  modified  at  times  by  the  condition 
that  the  Russians  would  not  go  to  war  without 
active  support  from  Britain  and  France  and  per- 
haps also  from  the  United  States  (pp.  5,  19,  116, 
136,  293,  296,  310,  400,  470).  For  example,  on 
August  5  American  Charge  d'Affaires  Alexander 
C.  Kirk  at  Moscow  reported  (p.  470)  Soviet  For- 
eign Commissar  M.  M.  Litvinov  as  telling  him 
"that  the  Soviet  Government  'knew'  that  Japan 
did  not  desire  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union"  but 
that  "the  only  manner  of  dealing  with  those  na- 
tions was  to  meet  force  or  threat  of  force  with  the 
same  weapons." 

Meanwhile  various  forms  of  aid — loans  and  mu- 
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nitions — were  delivered  to  China  by  various  pow- 
ers such  as  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Fear  of  in- 
volvement in  war  influenced  policy  in  regard  to 
extending  further  aid  to  China,  although  a  pro- 
posal for  doing  so  received  attention  from  high 
officers  in  the  State  Department  (memorandum  of 
July  23  by  John  Carter  Vincent,  pp.  234-237). 
Another  proposal,  however,  warned  that  "retalia- 
tory measures  against  Japan"  might  mean  a  "seri- 
ous risk  of  armed  conflict"  (memorandum  of 
December  5  submitted  by  four  Department  officers, 
pp.  406-409).  Nevertheless,  definite  action  to  aid 
China  was  advocated  on  December  22  by  Stanley 
K.  Hornbeck,  Far  East  Adviser  on  Political  Rela- 
tions (pp.  425^27). 

Interest  in  the  Communist  question  in  China 
increased  during  1938.  An  instruction  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  to  keep  the  Department  informed  of 
developments  (pp.  78-80)  was  followed  by  a  se- 
ries of  reports  from  the  field  in  regard  to  Commu- 
nist tactics  and  policies  (pp.  246-247,  253-254, 
273-275,  299-300,  313-314,  333-334).  A  report 
on  February  17  from  Manchuria  (p.  444)  stressed 
that  Communists  there  were  linked  to  Moscow  and 
not  to  Yenan,  their  center  in  northwest  China. 
Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt  on  May  9  tele- 
graphed (pp.  164-165)  that  Sun  Fo,  son  of  the 
late  Sun  Yat-sen,  after  negotiating  in  Moscow, 
had  arrived  in  Paris  with  the  assertion  "that  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  were  now  cooperating 
in  full  loyalty  with  Chiang  Kai-shek"  and  there 
"was  no  danger  of  communism  in  China."  Sun 
told  of  a  long  talk  with  Stalin,  who  "was  appre- 
hensive that  Germany  might  attack  the  Soviet 
Union  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  make  war  on 
Japan."  Ambassador  Johnson  followed  this  with 
a  despatch  on  May  23  (pp.  173-181)  reviewing 
political  events  in  China  since  December  1936 
when  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  kid- 
naped at  Sianfu.  The  outcome  of  his  detention 
"left  the  Chinese  Government  and  its  leadership 
definitely  pledged  to  a  policy  of  resistance  by 
force  to  further  Japanese  encroachment"  (p.  175). 

"The  path  of  Soviet  Russia  has  been  a  wary 
one,"  wrote  Mr.  Johnson,  but  their  hope  was  "that 
the  Chinese  would  continue  resistance  to  Japan  to 
the  point  where  Japan  would  be  exhausted,  believ- 
ing that  a  Japan  exhausted  and  occupied  in  China 
would  not  be  a  menace  to  Soviet  Russia"  (p.  180). 
The  Ambassador  concluded  a  lengthy  survey  by 
saying,  "The  East  is  apparently  doomed  to  a  pe- 
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riod  of  warfare  and  turmoil  which  will  last  for 
years"  (p.  181).  In  another  despatch,  dated  No- 
vember 19,  Mr.  Johnson  described  the  editorial 
policy  of  a  Communist  paper  at  Chungking  and 
summarized  it  as  follows  (p.  389)  :  "In  short,  this  j 
newspaper  pleads  for  a  coalition  of  the  democ- 
racies, including  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
curb  what  it  terms  the  'Fascist  group.' "  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy  were  meant.  As  late  as  No-  j 
vember  29  the  Ambassador  reported  (p.  398)  that 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  were  then  "sincerely 
desirous,  even  at  the  expense  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, of  cooperating  with  other  anti- Japanese 
elements  in  the  task  of  expelling  the  Japanese 
from  Chinese  territory." 

Copies  of  this  volume  (iii,  768  pp.)  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  for  $3.50  each. 
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(Jackson),  957 
Associated  States,  Indochina.    See  Cambodia;  Laos;  and 

Viet-Nam 

Asylum  in  U.S.  to  Polish  seamen,  653,  982,  998,  999,  1001 
Atomic  energy,  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and 
weapons   (see  also  Disarmament)  : 
Address  (Gruenther),  564 

Brussels  treaty  provisions.    See  Brussels  treaty 
EDC  treaty  provisions,  517 
German  declaration  at  London  Nine  Power  Conference, 

#519,  725 
Soviet  position,  18,  19,  213,  293,  400;  correspondence 

with  U.S.  (Jan.-Sept.  1954),  478 
U.S.  efforts  for,  18, 19,  292,  398 
Atomic  energy,  nuclear  explosions : 
Marshall  Islands.    See  Marshall  Islands 
Soviet  Union,  700 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses : 

Anglo-American    joint    statement   and   declaration    on 

basic  principles  and  technical  cooperation,  49 
Atomic    power    plant    at    Shippenport,    Pa.,    remarks 

(Eisenhower),  396,  975 
"Atoms  for  peace"    (atomic  pool  plan).     See  "Atoms 

for  peace" 
Latin  America,  visit  of  U.S.  specialist,  301 
Stable  isotopes,  export,  59 
Technical  conference,  international : 
General  Assembly  agenda  item,  474,  475 
Statements :  Dulles,  976 ;  Lodge,  749,  921,  923,  924 
U.N.  resolutions,  draft  and  approved,  745,  919 
Atoms  for  Peace"  (atomic  pool  plan)  : 
Anniversary    of    proposal,    statements :    Dulles,    975 ; 

Strauss,  976 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  amendment    (1954),   statements: 
Dulles,    976 ;    Eisenhower,    upon    enactment,   365 ; 
Hotchkis,  134 ;  Jackson,  831 ;  Lodge,  829,  833 
Fissionable  material,  allocation  by  U.S.  to  other  coun- 
tries, 836,  978 
General  Assembly  agenda  item,  U.S.  request  for,  474,  475 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  preliminary  plans 
for : 
Outline  of  agency,  memorandum  ( Dulles  to  Zaroubin ) , 

480 
Statements:    Eisenhower,    396,    733;    Jackson,    830; 
Lodge,  742,  828,  832 
Negotiations  with  Soviet  Union : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  273,  473,  474,  893, 
975 ;  Eisenhower,  733 ;  Hotchkis,  134 ;  Jackson,  830 ; 
Key,  19;  Lodge,  742,  749,  828,  832;  Murphy,  292; 
Patterson,  176;  Strauss,  229 
Documents  exchanged,  Jan.-Sept.  1954,  texts,  478 


"Atoms  for  Peace" — Continued 

Relationship  of  agency  to  U.N.,  749,  828,  829,  833,  835, 

920,  924 
Scientific  and  industrial  research  and  development,  ad- 
dresses and  statements:  Conant,  607;  Dulles,  475; 
Lodge,  733,  742 ;  Strauss,  227,  976 
Statements  in  U.N. :  Dulles,  473;  Hotchkis,  134;  Jack- 
son, 176 ;  Lodge,  742,  475,  828,  832,  918 ;  Patterson, 
176 
Training  programs,  U.S.,  396,  475,  747,  748,  828,  831,  976 
U.N.  resolutions,  draft  and  approved,  745,  919;  state- 
ment (Lodge),  918 
U.S.  representative  and  special  assistant  for  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  Negotiations,  882,  970 
Auerbach,  Frank  L.,  452 
Australia : 

Collective  defense  in  Southeast  Asia  : 
Announcement  of  conference  on,  264«,  296» 
ANZUS  statement,  50 

Pacific  Charter  and  Manila  Pact,  signature,  393,  395n, 
426,  431 
German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  882 
Lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid,  surplus  war  property,  and 
claims,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending  1949  agree- 
ment, 510 
Austria : 

Chancellor,  visit  to  U.S.,  910 

Economic  progress,  910 

Five-power  committee  proposal,  U.S.  acceptance,  309 

Floods,  U.S.  aid,  165, 197,  271,  490,  540 

International  Bank  loan,  210 

Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  283 

State  treaty : 

Prospect  for,  U.S.-Austrian  communique  and  White 

House  statement,  909 
Report  to  General  Assembly  on   U.S.,  French,  and 

British  efforts  since  1952  for  treaty,  907 
Soviet  position,  400,  472,  905 
U.S.  position,  398,  472,  902 
U.S.  citizens,  claims  of,  910 
U.S.  export  procedures,  309 
Authors,  U.S.,  to  attend  International  Congress  of  Writers 

in  Brazil,  217 
Auto  travel,  international.    See  Customs 
Aviation  (see  also  Aircraft)  : 

Air  base  agreement  with  Netherlands,  269 
Air   route,   U.S.-Scandinavian,   via    Greenland,    agree- 
ments  with   Denmark,   Norway,   and   Sweden   for 
establishment,  251,  252  (text),  347,  410 
Air  services  transit  agreement,  international,  186 
Air  transport  agreement  of  1944  with  Spain,  agreement 

amending,  149,  184  (text),  219 
Air  transport  agreements  of  1944  and  1945  with  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  agreements  amending, 
251,  252  (text),  347 
Bombing  range  at  Cuxhaven,  agreement  with  Germany 

for  use  by  U.S.  Air  Force,  466 
Distant  Early  Warning  (DEW)  system,  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada, 539,  813,  891 
Exemption  from  certain  German  taxes  of  U.S.  airline 
companies,  agreement  with  Germany,  219 
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Aviation — Continued 

International  civil  aviation  convention : 
Current  actions,  4G6,  793 

Protocols  regarding  sessions  and  permanent  seat  of 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  346,  543, 
882 
North  Atlantic  ocean  stations  agreement,  109,  254 
Pacific  Ocean  weather  station  program,  agreement  with 

Canada,  186 
Weather  service  for  international  civil  aviation,  article 
(Little),  824 

Baldwin,  Charles  F.,  646,  882 

Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.     See  Inter- 
national Bank 
Barbour,  Walworth,  576 
Barley  imports: 

Effect  on  domestic  price-support  program,  President's 

request  for  investigation,  340 
Limitation,  exchange  of  notes  with  Canada  and  proc- 
lamation, 817 
Barnard,  Chester    I.,  20 
Bases,  military,  on  foreign  soil : 
Address  (Merchant),  329,  330 

Construction,   charges  of  discrimination  against  U.S. 

industry  and  labor,  letter  refuting   (Dulles),  249 

Indochina,  provisions  of  final  declaration  of  Geneva 

Conference,  164 
Libya,  agreement  with  U.S.  for,  218,  396,  752,  792 
Soviet  opposition  to,  18,  178,  182,  400,  401 
Battle  Act,  embargo  list  revisions,  372 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  270 
Beaulac,  Willard  L.,  235 
Bechhoefer,  Bernard  G.,  970 
Beef,  jerked,  termination  of  duty-free  entry  for  Puerto 

Rican  sale,  132 
Belgium : 

Atomic  power  reactor,  negotiations  with  U.S.,  396 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  U.S.,  agree- 
ment concerning  facilities  assistance  program,  970 
Offshore  procurement,  agreements  with  U.  S.,  218,  466 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information,  facilitation  of 
interchange  for  defense  purposes,  agreement  with 
U.S.,  712,  752 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  386 
Bennett,  W.  Tapley,  Jr.,  206 
Berlin,  Germany : 

American  Memorial  Library,  dedication,  address  and 

message  (Conant,  Dulles),  531 
Free  University  of  Berlin,  dedication  of  new  buildings, 

13,  209 
Position  of  three  powers  in : 

Declaration  of  London  Nine  Power  Conference,  521, 

852 
Statement  by  Foreign  Ministers  of  U.S.,  U.K.,  and 

France,  732,  807,  852 
Tripartite  agreement  on  exercise  of  retained  rights, 
731,  752,  848,  851 
U.S.  economic  aid,  969 
Berry,  Burton  T.,  73 

Bills  of  lading,  international  convention  for  unification  of 
rules  relating  to,  109 
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Bipartisan  foreign  policy:  Address   (Eisenhower),  359:1 

statements  (Dulles),  332,  808 
Bipartite  Coal  Control  Group,  exchange  of  notes  relating! 

to,  186 
Bishop,  Max  W.,  754 
Black,  Eugene  R.,  310,  311 
Blockade  of  Communist  China,  question  of,  statements: 

Dulles,  888 ;  Eisenhower,  889 
Bloomfield,  Lincoln  P.,  446 
Bohan,  Merwin  L.,  535 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  489,  966 
Bolivia : 

Relief  supplies,  U.S.,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry  and 

defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges,  21£ 

Trade,  international,  201 

U.S.  aid,  202 

U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  714 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  convention  on,  10£ 
Bombing  range,  Cuxhaven,  Germany.    See  Cuxhaven 
Bond,  Niles  W.,  322 
Bonin  Islands,  766 
Bonn    communique     (Sept.  17)   on  German  sovereignty, 

434,  492 

Bonn  conventions,  49,  129,  148,  160 ;  amended  by  protocol 
on  termination  of  occupation  regime  in  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  729,  848,  849,  850,  851 
Bonsai,  Philip  W.,  435 
Boundary   and   Water    Commission,   U.S.-Mexican,   U.S. 

commissioner,  22 
Brazil : 

Coffee  production,  604 

International  Exposition,  301 

Lend-lease  obligation  to  U.S.,  final  payment,  47 

OAS,  support  of,  118 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Customs  tariff,  protocol  modifying  1890  convention, 

751 

Industrial  apprenticeship,  agreement  with  U.S.  ex- 
tending 1952  agreement  on  cooperative  program, 
283 

Wheat  agreement,  international,  agreement  revising 
and  renewing,  589 
British  Guiana,   U.S.-U.K.   agreement  for  technical  as- 
sistance in,  970 
British  Togoland,  future  relationship  to  Gold  Coast,  62 
Brittain,  Rear  Adm.  T.  B.,  379 
Broadcasting : 

U.S.-Mexican  discussions,  713 

Voice  of  America,  opening  of  Washington  studios,  963 
Brosio,  Manlio,  555,  558 
Brown,  1st  Lt.  Warren  G.,  303 

Brownell,  Herbert,  Jr.,  272  . 

Broz-Tito,  Marshal  Josip,  613,  614 

Brussels  meeting  on  EDC,  statement  (Dulles),  and  Brus- 
sels communique,  332 
Brussels  treaty    (1948)  : 
Extension  and  strengthening: 
Address  (Merchant),  844,  845 
Final  act  and  draft  protocol  of  London  Nine  Power 

Conference,  516,  522 
Paris  nine-power  communique,  638 
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Brussels  treaty  (1948) — Continued 
Extension  and  strengthening — Continued 

Protocols  and  resolution  of  Paris  conference : 

No.    I :    Modifying   and    completing    the   Brussels 

treaty,  723,  853 
No.  II :  Forces  of  Western  European  Union,  724,  853 
No.  Ill :  Control  of  armaments,  725,  845,  854 
No.  IV:  Agency  (of  Western  European  Union)  for 

Control  of  Armaments,  726,  854 
Resolution  on  production  and  standardization  of 
armaments,  729 
Statements  on  results  of  Nine  Power  Conferences, 
London  and  Paris  (Dulles) ,  519, 639 
Germany  and  Italy,  accession  to: 
Address  (Merchant),  844 
Documents  of  London  Nine  Power  Conference,  516, 

522,  638 
Documents  of  Paris  Nine  Power  Conference,  722,  723, 
853 
Text,  528 
Brussels  Treaty  Organization.     See  Brussels  treaty  and 

Western  European  Union 
Bryan,  Belton  O.,  254 
Bulgaria : 
Anniversary  of  death  of  patriot,  490 
Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war,  etc.  (1949),  254 
Postal  convention,  universal,  838 
\  Bulletin  and  Press  Releases,  Department  of  State,  25th 

anniversary  of  publication,  477 
Bullis,  Harry  A.,  371 
Burma : 

Foreign  forces   in,   evacuation,   statement    (Mahoney) 

and  text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  709 
GATT,  second  and  third  protocols  of  rectifications  and 
modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  751,  793 
Burt,  Arthur  L.,  254 
Buy  American  Act,  651,  652 
Byelorussia : 

Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war,  etc.   (1949), 

466 
Genocide  convention,  466 
UNESCO,  constitution  of,  signature,  149 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  and  Resources 

Policy,  formation,  199 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Mineral  Policy,  report  to  President, 


Cabinet   Committee   on   Telecommunications   Policy  and 
Organization,  establishment,  778 
,  Cabot,  John  Moors,  697 
Cale,  Edward  G.,  79,  600 

Calendar   of  international   meetings,   60,   169,   343,   503, 
659,  870 
>  California,  University  of,  assistance  in  Indonesian  medi- 
cal program,  342 
Cambodia : 

Benefits  under  Manila  Pact,  395,  432,  823 
Communist  aggression  in.    See  Indochina 
Independence,  progress  toward,  163,  164,  364,  534,  615 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  149 
U.N.  membership,  question  of,  788 
U.S.  aid : 

French-U.S.  talks  and  communiques,  491,  534,  804 
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Cambodia — Continued 
U.  S.  aid — Continued 

Plans  for  direct  U.S.  aid,  615,  736 
U.S.  Ambassador: 
Confirmation,  322 

Presentation  of  credentials,  White  House  announce- 
ment and  message  to  King,  615 
Canada : 
Address  (Morton),  201 
Barley  exports  to  U.S.,  limitation,  817 
Disarmament,  position  on,  661,  664,  665 
Lake  Michigan,  U.S.  bill  to  control  level  of,  protest,  540 
Nine  Power  Conference,  London,   statements  on  con- 
tinued support  of  NATO  and  Brussels  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, 520,  526,  722 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  277 
Radar  warning  system  (DEW),  cooperation  with  U.S. 

in  development,  539,  813,  891 
St.  Lawrence  River  power  development  project,  launch- 
ing, message  (Eisenhower),  267 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.     See  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  regulating  commercial  relations 

between  certain  contracting  parties  and  Japan,  149 

Great  Lakes  fisheries  convention  with  U.S.,  465,  466 

NATO,  status  of  NATO,  national  representatives,  and 

international  staff,  agreement  on,  426 
Niagara  Falls  remedial  works,  agreement  with  U.S. 

on  costs  of,  588,  590 
North  Atlantic  ocean  stations  agreement,  254 
Pacific  Ocean  weather  station  program,   agreement 

with  U.S.  on  operation,  186 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  agreement  with  U.S. 
for  construction  of  navigation  facilities,  300,  347 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  218 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952), 
186 
Cancer  research,  use  of  radioactive  products  for,  227,  475, 

609,  744,  748 
Cannon,  Cavendish  W.,  131 
Capital,  private,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital 
Captive  peoples,  address  (Dulles),  893 
Caracas  Conference.    See  Inter-American  Conference,  10th 
CARE,  Austrian  flood  relief,  165 

Cargo  preference  principle  in   merchant  shipping,   U.S. 
proposed  legislation,  statement  (Kalijarvi)  and  pro- 
tests by  foreign  countries,  63 
Caribbean  Commission,  19th  meeting,  U.S.  delegation  and 

agenda  items,  881 
Carpenter,  Isaac  W.,  Jr.,  73 
Carson,  Frederick  R.,  286 
Casey,  Richard  G.,  50 
Castle,  Lewis  G.,  91,  463 

Cell  Biology,  8th  International  Congress  of,  U.S.  delega- 
tion and  program,  346 
Celler,  Rep.  Emanuel,  316 

Cemetery,  military,  U.S.,  use  of  land  in  England,  110,  270 
Central  American  States,  Organization  of,  695 
Ceylon,  International  Bank  loan,  58 
Chapultepec,  Act  of,  116 
Charter,  U.N.    See  United  Nations  Charter 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  895 
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Chihuahua,  Mexico,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  73 
Children's  Fund,  U.N.,  statement  (Lord),  1008 
Chile : 

Antarctic  plans,  817 

Customs  concessions  on  certain  automobiles,  agreement 

with  U.S.  extending  1949  provisional  agreement,  38 
Housing  program  in  Chile,  cooperative,  agreement  with 

U.S.,  186 
Trade,   international,  201 
China,  Communist : 
Aggression  in  Far  East  (see  also  Indochina  and  Korea), 
addresses  :  Murphy,  799 ;  Robertson,  259 ;  Smith,  191 
Blockade,  question  of,   statements :   Dulles,   888,   890 ; 

Eisenhower,  889 
British  airliner,  attack  on.    See  Aircraft,  British 
Free  world  ships  and  aircraft,  attacks  on  (1950-54),  505 
Hostility   to  and  propaganda  against  U.S.,   remarks: 

Jackson,  957;  Smith,  193 
Offshore  islands.    See  under  China,  Republic  of 
Trade : 

East- West,  195 
Narcotic  drugs,  1009 
U.S.  export  policy,  372,  373,  377 
U.N.  membership,  question  of: 

Addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  87,  477 ;  Lodge, 

279,  507 ;  Morton,  121,  158 ;  Robertson,  262 
Soviet  attempts  for,  121,  401,  507»t 
U.S.  airplanes  on  rescue  mission  to  British  plane,  at- 
tack on.    See  Aircraft,  British 
U.S.  fliers,  imprisonment.     See  Prisoners  of  war,  U.S. 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in.     See  Prisoners  of  war,  U.S. 
China,  Republic  of  (see  also  Formosa)  : 
Aggression,  definition,  resolution  proposed  in  U.N.,  874, 

875 
Foreign  forces  in  Burma,  aid  in  evacuation,  709 
Offshore  islands: 

Communist  bombing,  958 
U.S.  position,  statements  (Dulles),  896 
Polish  vessels,  interception,  983,  997 
Refugees,  provisions  for  admission  to  U.S.,  454 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Mutual  defense  treaty  with  U.S.,  signing: 
Joint  statement,  U.S.  and  China,  895 
Listed,  926 

Message  from  President  Chiang,  895 
Statements:  Dulles,  896,  898;  Jackson,  960,  961; 

Yeh,  898 
Text,  899 
Opium,    protocol   regulating  production,    trade,   and 

use  of  (1953),  38 
Relief  supplies,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending  1948 
agreement,  882 
Chou  En-lai,  260,  262,  938,  951;  statement  on  Formosa, 
958,  1000 ;  on  mutual  security  treaty,  U.S.  and  China, 
961 
Chuong,  Tran  Van,  296 
Churchill,  Sir  Winston : 

Anglo-American  discussions  on  international  matters, 
joint   statement  and  declaration,  49    (text),   148, 
149;  ANZUS  approval,  50;  German  approval,  90 
Quoted,  678 
Churchmen,  Czech  and  Hungarian,  temporary  admission 
to  U.S.,  129 


Cinematographic  Art  Exhibition,  XV  International,  U. 

representatives,  315 
Civil  aviation.    See  Aviation 
Civil    Aviation    Organization.     See    International    Civ 

Aviation  Organization 
Civilian  persons  in  time  of  war,  Geneva  convention  c 

protection  of  (1949),  72,  254,  466,  590 
Claims : 

Agreement  with  Australia  amending  1949  agreemen 

510 
Aircraft  destruction,  claims  for.     See  Aircraft,  U.S. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  273 
German  claims  law,  indemnification  to  victims  of  Nas 

persecution,  127 
German  vested  assets  in  U.S.,  question  of  disposition 
Letter  (Eisenhower  to  Adenauer),  269 
Statement  (Dulles)  and  letter  (Dulles  to  Dirksen] 

69 
Statement  (Adenauer,  Eisenhower),  681 
Surplus  property,  agreement  with  Federal  Republic  o 
Germany  for  reduction  of  indebtedness  of  Federa 
Republic  for  certain  claims  under  1953  agreemeni 
318,  347 
U.S.  citizens  in — 
Austria,  910 
Cuba,  816 

Mexico,  payment,  816 
U.S.  nationals,  claims  against  Germany  and  Japan,  6S 
70,  269,  681 
Clay,  Henry  J.,  273 

Clothespins,  retention  of  present  import  treatment,  990 
Clover  seed  imports,  proclamation  changing  rate  of  duty 

167 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  European,  384,  412 
Coal  industry,  German,  reorganization,  654,  992 
Coexistence  with  Communism: 

Communist    interpretation,    addresses :    Dulles,    890 

Murphy,  292 ;  Robertson,  260 
Remarks  (Smith)  on  television  program,  194,  195 
Coffee  prices,  address  (Cale),  604 
Cold  war,  327,  564 

Collective  Measures  Committee,  U.N. : 
Report,  420;  U.S.  endorsement,  780 
U.S.  working  paper,  statement  (Wadsworth)  and  text, 
243 
Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense  treaties)  : 
Addresses:    Dulles,    891,   892;    Eisenhower,    676,    678; 

Lodge,  280 ;  Morton,  156 
Asia.    See  under  Asia 
Europe.    See  under  Europe 
Latin  America.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
North  America,  539,  813,  891 
Philippine-U.S.  Council,  14,  264,  296,  364 
Principles  of  collective  security : 

Report  of  U.N.  Collective  Measures  Committee,  text 

and  U.S.  endorsement,  420,  780 
U.S.   working  paper   submitted   to  U.N.,    statement 
(Wadsworth)  and  text,  243 
U.N.  action  during  1953,  349 

U.N.  Charter  provisions,  problem  of  review,  449 
U.N.  contributions  of  armed  forces,  243,  278,  781,  782 
Collins,  J.  Lawton,  777 
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Collisions  at  sea,  regulations  for  preventing,  list  of  coun- 
tries accepting,  713 
Colombia : 

Housing,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative  program, 

543 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Naval  missions  in,  agreement 
with  U.S.  extending  agreements  on,  995 
Colombo  Plan : 
Addresses    and    statements :    Dulles,    968 ;    Lodge,    32 ; 

Murphy,  801 ;  Waugh,  640 
U.S.  delegation  to  6th  meeting  of  consultative  commit- 
tee, 464 
Colonialism     (see    also    Dependent    areas),     statement 

(Dulles),  392 
Columbus  Day  celebration,  address  (Dreier),  595 
Commerce  Department,  foreign-aid  functions,  913 
Commercial  relations,  U.S.  and  other  countries.    See  Eco- 
nomic policy  and  relations,  U.S. ;  Tariff  policy,  U.S. ; 
Tariffs   and   trade,   general   agreement   on ;    Trade ; 
and  Trade  agreements 
Commercial  treaties.    See  Trade :  Treaties 
Communications.     See  Telecommunication 
Communism  (see  also  China,  Communist :  and  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  Union  of)  : 
Asia,  aggression  in.    See  under  Asia 
Co-existence  with,  question  of,  194,  195,  260,  292,  890 
Dogma,  origins,  52 

Europe,  menace  of  communism  in,  120,  159,  202,  203,  327 
Indochina,  aggression  in.    See  Indochina 
Korea,  aggression  in.    See  Korea 
Latin    America,    intervention    in.      See    under    Latin 

America 
Nationalism,  exploitation  of,  191,  334 
Polish  seamen,  defection  of,  653,  982,  998,  999,  1001 
Propaganda  techniques,  addresses :  Cabot,  697 ;  Dulles, 
890,  892;  Eisenhower,  359;  Gruenther,  564;  Mer- 
chant, 328 
Refugees  from.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Threat  to  free  world,  addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dil- 
lon, 268;   Dreier,  45;   Dulles,  391,  392,  431,  433; 
Eisenhower,  888 ;  Merchant,  759,  761,  843,  844,  845 ; 
Morton,  156;  Robertson,  262;  Saltzman,  402 
Underdeveloped  areas,  supervision  in,  293,  411,  800,  801 
U.S.  countermeasures  (see  also  Mutual  security  and  as- 
sistance programs),  36,  37 
Compulsory  jurisdiction  declaration   of  Statute  of  ICJ, 

72,  149 
Conant,  James  B. : 
Addresses : 

American  Memorial  Library,  Berlin,  dedication,  531 
Nuclear  physics,  607 

Significance  of  London  and  Paris  agreements,  805 
Tasks  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Free  World,  52 
Offer  of  aid  to  flood  victims  of  East  Germany,  240,  271 
Conferences  and  organizations,   international    (see   also 
subject),  calendar  of  meetings,  60,  169,  343,  503,  659, 
870 
Congress  (see  also  Senate)  : 

Bipartisan  participation  in  foreign  policy,  808 
Legislation : 

Atomic  Energy  Act  (1954),  statement  (Eisenhower), 
upon  enactment,  365 


Congress — Continued 
Legislation — Continued 

Foreign  economic  policy,  371 

Foreign  policy  legislation,  listed,  37,  71,  183,  222,  284, 

385,  696,  793 
Foreign  Service,  strengthening,  440,  444,  445,  571 
Pan  American  Highway,  funds,  670 
Legislation,  proposed : 

Assets  in  U.S.  of  enemy  nationals,  disposition,  69,  270 
Cargo    preference    principle    in    merchant    shipping, 

statement  (Kalijarvi),  63 
Mutual  security,  continued  need  for  aid  in  Southeast 

Asia,  letter  (Dulles  to  Wiley),  221 
Pan  American  Highway  funds,  Guatemalan  section, 

670 
U.S.  customs,  increased  exemption  for  U.S.  tourists, 
219 
Presidential  messages.    See  Eisenhower :  Messages,  re- 
ports, and  letters  to  Congress 
Consular   convention    and   supplementary   protocol   with 

Ireland,  38 
Consular  rights.    See  Friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 

rights 
Consulates,  U.S.,  closing,  37,  73,  426,  544 
Continental  shelf,  draft  articles  on,  item  for  agenda  of 

9th  General  Assembly,  422,  425 
Conventional  Armaments  Commission,  U.N.,  18 
Cook,  Gen.  Orval  R.,  567 
Copper,  Chilean  trade  in,  201 

Copyright  arrangement  with  India,  reciprocal,  713,  788 
Copyright  convention,  universal,  and  protocols,  72,  466, 

713,  970 
Copyrights,  German  and  Japanese  in  U.S.,  blocked,  70 
Costa  Rica : 

Agricultural  research  in  Costa  Rica,  agreement  with 

U.S.  for  cooperative  project,  630 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  544 
Cotton,  Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  Japan  for  purchase 

of,  211,  242 
Coty,  Rend,  13 

Counterpart  special  account,  agreement  with  Ireland  gov- 
erning disposition  of  balance  in,  72 
Cowles,  Willard  Bunce,  110 
Cruz  Salazar,  Lt.  Col.  Jose  Luis,  296 

Crystallography,  International  Union  of,  3d  General  As- 
sembly, U.S.  delegation,  147 
Cuba : 

Economic  relations  with  U.S.,  conversations,  815 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  request  for  renegotiation  of  tariff  concession 

on  steel,  276 
GATT,  second  and  third  protocols  of  rectifications 

and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  283 
Opium,  protocol  regulating  production,  trade,  and  use 

of  (1953),  510 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  186 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952), 
72 
U.S.  citizens,  claims,  816 
Cultural  Council  of  OAS,  Inter-American,  U.S.  representa- 
tive, 912 
Cultural  property,  convention  and  protocol  for  protection 
in  event  of  armed  conflict,  589 
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Cultural  property,  U.S.  program  for  return  to  countries 

of  origin,  article  (Hall),  493 
Cultural  relations,  inter-American,  convention  for  promo- 
tion of,  109 
Currency  convertibility,  246,  548 
Customs  (see  also  Tariff  policy,  U.S.)  : 

Customs  Formalities  for  the  Temporary  Importation  of 
Private  Road  Vehicles  and  for  Tourism,  U.N.  Con- 
ference on,  article  (Kelly),  92 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Concessions  by  Chile  on  certain  automobiles,  agree- 
ment with  Chile  extending  1949  agreement,  38 
Customs  tariffs,  protocol  modifying  1890  convention 
on  creation  of  International  Union  for  Publication 
of  Customs  Tariffs,  283,  751 
Relief  supplies,  U.S.,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry 
with  Afghanistan,  218;  Bolivia,  218;  Egypt,  793; 
Honduras,  630;  Jordan,  150;  Liberia,  630;  Peru, 
970 ;  Viet-Nam,  510 
Road  vehicles,  customs  convention  on  the  temporary 

importation  of,  93,  218 
Touring,  convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for, 
94,  218 
U.S.  customs,  simplification : 

Increased  exemption  for  U.S.  tourists,  proposed,  state- 
ment (Anderson),  219 
Invoice  requirements,  779 
Statement  (Humphrey),  866 
Cuxhaven,  Germany,  practice  bombing  range : 
Agreement,  U.S.-Germany,  amending  1952  agreement, 

793 
Agreement,  U.S.-Germany,  permitting  use  by  U.S.  Air 

Force  stationed  in  U.K.,  466 
Agreement,  U.S.-U.K.,  relating  to  claims  arising  from 
use,  590 
Czechoslovakia : 

Churchmen,  temporary  admission  to  U.S.,  129 

Floods,  U.S.  aid,  309,  969 

Propaganda,  draft  resolution  in  U.N.,  957n 

U.S.  aircraft,  attack  on  (1953),  U.S.  formal  diplomatic 

claim,  302 
U.S.  soldiers,  seizure  and  release,  91 

Dacca,  Pakistan : 

U.S.  consulate,  closing,  426 
U.S.  flood  relief,  295,  338 
Davies,  John  Paton,  Jr.,  determination  in  security  case 

of,  statement   (Dulles),  752 
Debts,  German  external,  agreements  on.     See  External 

debts 
Defense,  national.    See  National  defense 
Defense    Department,    foreign-aid    functions,    Executive 

order,  913 
Denmark : 

Air  route,  U.S.-Scandinavian,  via  Greenland,  agreement 

with  U.S.  on  establishment,  251,  252  (text),  347,  410 

Air  transport  agreement  of  1944  with  U.S.,  agreement 

amending,  251,  252  (text),  347 
Imports  from  dollar  area,  relaxation  of  restrictions,  990 
Opium,  protocol  regulating  production,  trade,  and  use 

of  (1953),  347 
U.S.  economic  and  political  relationships,  409 


Denmark — Continued 
U.S.     proposed     cargo     preference     legislation,     aide- 
memoire  protesting,  66 
Dependent  areas  (see  also  Colonialism  and  Trust  terri- 
tories) : 
U.N.  responsibilities,  450;  action  during  1953,  348,  352 
U.S.  position,  348,  451 
Development  assistance  agreement  with  Egypt,  838 
Development  assistance  agreement  with  Guatemala,  985, 

995 
Devers,  Gen.  Jacob  L.,  294 
DEW  (Distant  Early  Warning  Line),  U.S.  and  Canada, 

539,  813,  891 
Diem,  Ngo  Dinh,  337 
Dien-Bien-Phu : 

U.S.  airlift  of  wounded  French  forces,  165 
U.S.  citation  of  French  nurse,  209 
Dillon,  Douglas,  159,  268 
Dillon,  James  H.,  249,  250 
Diplomatic  relations,  U.S.  and  Honduras,  reestablished, 

985 
Diplomatic  representatives,  U.S.,  abroad.     See  Foreign 

Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,  presentations  of  cre- 
dentials:  Greece,  956;   Guatemala,  296;  Libya,  14; 
Rumania,  956;  South  Africa,  645;  Spain,  734;  Viet- 
Nam,  296 
Disarmament   (see  also  Armaments  and  Atomic  energy, 
international  control  of)  : 
Anglo-American  declaration,  49 
London  Disarmament  Subcommittee  talks : 
Address  (Key),  17 
Results : 

Addresses  and  statements:  Dulles,  476;  Patterson, 

171,  214 ;  Wadsworth,  621,  622 
Soviet  proposals,  174,  177,  182 
Text  of  subcommittee  report,  177 
UK-French  memorandum,  174,  182 
U.K.  memorandum,  178 

U.S.  working  paper  on  control  organ,  173,  179 
Savings  from  disarmament,  proposed  diversion  to  U.N. 

economic  development  fund,  281,  350,  676 
Soviet  position : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.,  regarding:  Dulles,  476; 
Hotchkis,  134 ;  Key,  18 ;  Lodge,  619 ;  Murphy,  292, 
293 ;  Patterson,  213 ;  Wadsworth,  660 
Proposals  at  London,  174,  177,  182 
Proposals  in  U.N.,  text  of  draft  resolution  (Sept.  30), 
625 
U.N.  debate  on  proposed  resolutions : 

Statements :  Lodge,  619 ;  Wadsworth,  620,  660,  750 
Text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  664,  750,  750» 
U.S.  position,  17, 18, 19,  292,  398,  620,  780 
Disarmament  and  Atomic  Development  Authority,  U.N., 

U.S.  proposal  for  establishment,  179 
Disarmament  Commission,  U.N. : 
Documents  listed,  550 

London  subcommittee  talks.  See  under  Disarmament 
Displaced  persons.  See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Distant  Early  Warning  (DEW)  system,  U.S.  and  Canada, 

development,  539,  813,  891 
Dodge,  Joseph  M.,  967,  987 
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Domestic  jurisdiction,  question  of  competence  of  U.N. : 
Indians  in  South  Africa,  treatment  of,  785 
Problems  of  Charter  review,  298,  451,  740 
Dominican  Republic: 
GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  751 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  and  final 
and  additional  protocols  (1952),  386 
Double  taxation,  convention  for  avoidance  of,  with — 
Germany,  income,  184,  219,  347,  544 
Greece,  estates  of  deceased  persons,  agreement  to  cor- 
rect errors  in  1950  convention,  510 
Honduras,  income,  proposed  agreement,  386 
U.K.,  income,   supplementary  protocol  amending  1945 
convention,  347,  713 
Dreier,  John  C,  45,  435,  595 
Drew,  Gerald  A.,  714 

Drugs,   potent    (see   also   Narcotic  drugs),   protocol  for 
termination  of  agreement  for  unification  of  formulas, 
283 
Drugs,  synthetic,  protocol  (1948),  1009 
Drumright,  Everett  F.,  571,  644 
Dulles,  John  Foster : 
I    Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Albanian  Independence  Day,  862 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses,  831 
Atomic  energy  control,  473 

Atomic  energy  talks  with  Soviet  Union,  status,  273 
"Atoms  for  peace,"  anniversary  of  President's  pro- 
posal, 975 
Austrian  Chancellor,  visit  to  U.S.,  910 
Austrian  state  treaty,  910 
Bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy,  332,  808 
Blockade  of  Communist  China,  question  of,  888,  890 
British  airliner  and  U.S.  rescue  planes,  Chinese  Com- 
munist attack  on,  165,  196 
Charter  review,  19,  20,  476 
EDC,  French  rejection,  363 

EDC  treaty,  French  position  at  Brussels  meeting,  332 
Davies  (John  Paton)  case,  determination  in,  752 
European  security,  Soviet  conference  proposal,  807 
European  unity,  472 

Foreign  Bondholders  Protective  Council,  work  of,  969 
Foreign  policy,  goal  of,  890 
Foreign  policy,  informed  public  opinion  and  flexibility 

of,  808 
Foreign  Service  officers,  memorial  to,  rededication,  637 
Foreign   Service  personnel,  awards  for  meritorious 

service,  635 
Four-power  conference,  possibility  of  (in  1955),  965 
Friendship,   commerce,   and   consular  rights,   treaty 

with  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  signing,  682 
General  Assembly,  9th,  opening,  471 
German  and  Japanese  assets  in  U.S.,  pre-war,  dis- 
position, 69 
German  sovereignty,  13 
German  unification,  472 
"Good  partner"  policy,  267,  893 
Guatemala,  Communist  intervention  in,  43 
Guatemala,  question  of  recognition,  83,  88 
Indochina,  Paris  consultations,  123 
Indochina,  settlement  at  Geneva,  163 
International  communism,  335 


Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued 

Iran,  oil  agreement,  230 

Japanese  economic  position,  264 

Korean  unification,  472 

Latvian  Independence  Day,  812 

Lend-lease  payment  by  Brazil,  48 

Manila  Conference,  upon  departure  for,  364 

Manila  Pact,  431 

Mutual  defense  treaty  with  China,  signing,  895,  896, 
898 

Nine  Power  Conference,  London,  departure  for,  489 

Nine  Power  Conference,  London,  results,  519 

Nine  Power  Conference,  London,  U.S.  position  on 
military  commitments  for  European  defense,  523 

Nine  Power  Conference,  Paris,  upon  departure  for, 
638 

North  Atlantic  Council  meeting,  upon  departure  for, 
981 

Pacific  Charter,  431 

Philippine-U.S.  Council  meeting,  upon  departure  for, 
364 

Rumania,  Communist  suppression,  339 

Southeast  Asia,  collective  defense,  50,  163,  364,  391, 
392,  431,  473 

State  Department  personnel,  awards  for  meritorious 
service,  635 

State  Department  personnel,  integration  program,  444 

Suez  Canal  base,  Anglo-Egyptian  agreements,  198,  734 

Trieste,  Free  Territory  of,  conclusion  of  four-power 
agreement,  556,  561 

Underdeveloped  areas,  economic  aid  to,  966 

Under  Secretary  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  resignation, 
307 

United  Nations,  question  of  Chinese  Communist  mem- 
bership, 87 

United  Nations  Day,  702 

Voice  of  America,  opening  of  Washington  studios,  965 
Administrative  actions : 

Assignment  of  Director  General  of  Foreign  Service,  73 

Functions  and  authorities  of  Department  officers,  285 

State  Department  personnel  integration  program,  444, 
570 
Correspondence,  messages,  reports,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy  pool,  correspondence  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials, 478,  479,  480,  484 

Berlin,  American  Memorial  Library,  upon  dedication, 
533 

Berlin,  Free  University  of,  upon  dedication  of  library, 
13 

German  and  Japanese  assets  in  U.S.,  pre-war,  dis- 
position, letter  to  Senator  Dirksen,  69 

Germany,  protocols  on  termination  of  occupation  re- 
gime and  accession  to  NATO,  report  to  President 
for  transmittal  to  Senate,  849 

Germany,  sovereignty,  letters  to  Senator  Wiley  and 
Representative  Chiperfield,  148 

Iranian  oil  agreement,  messages  to  British  Foreign 
Secretary ;  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. ;  Iranian  officials 
and  reply ;  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran,  231,  232, 
267 

London  and  Paris  Nine  Power  Conferences  on  Euro- 
pean Security,  report  to  President  and  Cabinet,  677 
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Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 
Correspondence,  messages,  reports,  etc. — Continued 

Mutual  security  legislation,  continued  need  for  funds 
for  Southeast  Asia,  letter  to  Senator  Wiley,  221 

Overseas  construction  and  offshore  procurement,  let- 
ter to  Senator  Hayden  refuting  charges  regarding, 
249 

Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty  (Manila 
Pact),  report  to  President  for  transmittal  to  Senate, 
820 

Suez  Canal  base  agreement,  messages  to  British  and 
Egyptian  officials,  234 
Discussions  and  meetings  (see  also  subject)  : 

Anglo-American  meetings  on  international  situation, 
49 

Consultations  at  White  House  on  agreements  regard- 
ing Germany,  733 

Japanese  Prime  Minister,  discussions  with,  765 

U.S.-Philippine  Council,  264,  364 

East- West  trade: 

Embargo  lists,  revisions,  372 
Statement   (Hotchkis),  247 
Economic  Advisory  Group,  U.S.,  for  Formosa,  242 
Economic  aid  to  foreign  countries.    See  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses ;  Colombo  Plan ;  Economic  policy  and  relations, 
U.S. ;  Export-Import  Bank ;  International  Bank ;  Mu- 
tual security  and  assistance  programs ;  Underdevel- 
oped countries ;  and  United  Nations :  Technical  as- 
sistance program 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Inter-American.     See  Fi- 
nance or  Economy,  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 

Commission  on  Status  of  Women,  8th  session,  23 
Documents,  listed,  15,  150,  465 
Eighteenth  session,  U.S.  delegation,  33 
Report  of,  statement  of  U.S.  views  on  (Lord),  1008 
Trade,  international,  resolutions  on,  247,  248w 
Economic  conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.    See  Finance  or 

Economy,  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Economic  development,  international  financing,  280,  626, 

813,  868 
Economic  development  and  political  evolution  in  Asia, 

address  (Baldwin),  646 
Economic  Development  Fund,  U.N.,  proposed,  280 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.      (see  also  individual 
countries)  : 
Aid   to  foreign  countries    (see  also  Agricultural   sur- 
pluses; Export-Import  Bank;  and  Mutual  security 
and  assistance  programs)  : 
Role  of  government,  U.S.  conception,  416 
U.S.  programs,  statement  (Hotchkis),  282 
Cooperation  with — 

Latin  America.    See  Latin  America 
Underdeveloped  areas  (see  also  Mutual  security  and 
assistance  programs),  statement   (Dulles),  966 
Domestic    economy    and    world    situation,    statement 

(Hotchkis),  133 
Foreign  economic  policy: 

Correspondence  (Bullis,  Eisenhower),  371 
Council  on,  established,  987 

Foreign  economic  policy  and  national  security,  ar- 
ticle (Kalijarvi),  409 


Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S. — Continued 
Foreign  economic  policy — Continued 

Foreign  economic  policy  as  related  to  agriculture: 
Address  (Morton),  200;  statement  (Eisenhower), 
499 

Randall  Commission,  shipping  recommendations,  66, 

67,  68 

Talks  with  Yugoslavia,  joint  communique,  869 

Trade  policy.    See  Tariff  policy,  U.S.,  and  Trade 

Economic    situation,    world,    and    the    U.S.,    statement 

(Hotchkis),  133 
Economic,  social,  and  cultural  collaboration  and  collective 

self-defense,  treaty  of.    See  Brussels  treaty 
Ecuador : 

Export-Import  Bank  loan,  211 

Peruvian  boundary  dispute,  settlement,  communique  of 

guarantor  states,  84 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  Aviation  convention,  international,  466 
Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war,  etc.  (1949), 

466 

Industrial  service,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  coopera- 
tive program,  186 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  543 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  110 
Eden,  Sir  Anthony : 

Brussels  treaty,  concept  of  enlargement,  844 

German  sovereignty,  restoration  of,  discussions  with 

Secretary  Dulles,  434 
Indochina,  Paris  consultations,  123 
Iran,  oil  agreement,  message  to  Secretary  Dulles,  231 
Military  commitments  in  Europe,  British,  statement  at 
London  Nine  Power  Conference,  519,  520,  525 
(text),  681,  722,  805,  845 
Suez  Canal  base  agreement  with  Egypt,  exchange  of 

messages  with  Secretary  Dulles,  234 
U.S.   fliers,  trial  and  sentence  by   Communist  China, 

statement,  945 

"Visit  to  Washington,  49 

Edinburgh  Film  Festival,  8th,  U.S.  delegation,  315 

Education,  agreements  regarding,  U.S.  and — 

Greece,  amending  1948  agreement,  186 

Haiti,  for  cooperative  program  in  rural  education,  283 

Mexico,  for  survey  of  technical  education  activities  and 

needs,  283 

Education,  Public,  17th  International  Conference  on,  U.S. 

delegation,  33 

Education  and  Small  Scale  Farming  in  Relation  to  Com- 
munity Development,  Technical  Conference  on,  U.S. 
delegation  and  agenda,  589 
Educational  Commission,  U.S.,  agreement  with  U.K.  for 

additional  funds  from  U.K.  for  operation,  110 
Educational    Exchange,    U.S.    Advisory   Commission   on„ 

membership,  59 
Educational  exchange  program,  international : 
Agreement  with  France  amending  1948  agreement,  149 
Agreement  with  Italy  for  financing,  386 
ANTA,  participation,  543 
Conference  on  American  Studies,  3d,  147 
Exchange  with  Latin  America,  207 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  U.N. : 
Constitution  of,  149 
General  Conference,  8th  session,  U.S.  delegation,  837 
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Egypt : 

Israeli  relations,  correspondence  (Celler,  Dulles),  316 
Reclamation  project,  U.S.  aid,  233 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Development  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.,  838 
Relief  supplies,  U.S.,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry 

and  defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges, 

793 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  347 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  109, 

670 
Suez   Canal  base,   agreement  with   U.K.     See   Suez 

Canal  base 
U.S.  consular  offices  in,  86 
U.S.  technical  aid,  10 
Egypt-American  Rural  Improvement  Service,  10,  233 
I  Einaudi,  Luigi,  613,  614 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 

signing,  165 
Anglo-American   discussions  on  international  situa- 
tion, joint  statement  and  declaration,  49    (text), 

149 ;  ANZUS  approval,  50 ;  German  approval,  90 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  use,  396 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (1954),  upon  enactment,  365 
"Atoms  for  peace"  program,  progress,  733 
"Atoms  for  peace"  proposals,  quoted,  742,  830,  832 
Awards  for  meritorious  service  by  State  Department 

and  Foreign  Service  personnel,  636,  765 
Blockade  of  Communist  China,  question  of,  889 
Christmas  tree  lighting  ceremony,  980 
Collective  defense  in  Southeast  Asia,  163 
EDC,  French  rejection,  363 
Flood  relief,  Europe,  197 
Foreign  policy,  principles,  359 
Foreign  trade  as  related  to  agriculture,  499 
Indochina  settlement  in  Geneva,  U.S.  position,  163 
Japanese  and  U.S.  efforts  for  peace  and  prosperity  in 

Asia,  765 
Korea,  joint  statement  with  President  Rhee  on  failure 

of  Geneva  Conference  and  future  intentions,  197 
Lake  Michigan,  veto  of  bill  to  control  level  of,  539 
National  Security  Council  meeting,  433 
Peace  in  Freedom,  675 
Philippine  aid,  771 

Prisoners  of  war,  U.S.,  in  Communist  China,  887 
Trout-labeling  bill,  veto  message,  462 
Citation  of  French  nurse,  209 
Correspondence,  messages,  etc. : 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 

administration,  500 
Allied  landings  in  France,  10th  anniversary,  294 
American  Society  for  Friendship  with  Switzerland, 

843 
Barley  and  oats  imports,  request  for  investigation  of 

effect  on  price-support  program,  340 
Cambodia,  upon  presentation  of  credentials  of  first 

resident  U.S.  Ambassador,  615 
Clothespins,  retention  of  present  import  treatment, 

990 
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Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. — Continued 

Correspondence,  messages,  etc. — Continued 

Dodge,  Joseph  M.,  designation  as  Special  Assistant  to 

the  President  and  Chairman  of  Council  on  Foreign 

Economic  Policy,  987 
Foreign-aid  programs,  memorandum  to  agency  heads, 

913 
GATT,  9th  session  of  Contracting  Parties,  774 
Glassware,  hand-blown,  retention  of  present  duty  on, 

460 
Fish  imports,  retention  of  present  duty  on,  166 
Foreign  economic  policy,  administration  position,  371 
German  assets  in  U.S.,  correspondence  with  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer,  269 
Hurricane  damage  in  U.S.,  reply  to  Iranian  message, 

491 
Independence  Day  ceremonies  in  Philadelphia,  84 
International  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund,  joint  session 

of  Boards  of  Governors,  549 
International  Geophysical  Year,  support  of,  20 
Iran,  oil  agreement,  letters  to  Shahinshah  and  reply, 

to  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  and  to  U.S.  Ambassador, 

230,  266 
Italy,  upon  conclusion  of  Trieste  agreement,  613 
Memorial   to  Foreign   Service  officers,   rededication, 

638 
Mexico,  floods  along  Rio  Grande,  84 
Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy,  Meeting  of,  863 
Puerto  Rico,  2d  anniversary  of  Commonwealth,  205, 

206 
Refugee  relief  program,   letter  to   State  Governors 

urging  local  committees,  239 
St.  Lawrence  power  project,  launching,  267 
Stockpiling  program,  lead  and  zinc,  339 
Under  Secretary  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  resignation, 

306 
Viet-Nam,  U.S.  direct  aid,  735 

Yugoslavia,  upon  conclusion  of  Trieste  agreement,  614 
Directives : 

Flood  relief  for  Europe,  271 
Flood  relief  for  Pakistan,  295 
Protection  of  cultural  property,  495 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders 
"Good  partner"  policy,  267,  291,  360,  893,  984 
Messages,  reports,  and  letters  to  Congress : 
Economic  report  (Jan.  1954),  quoted,  136 
Germany,  protocols  on  termination  of  occupation  re- 
gime and  accession  to  NATO,  transmittal  to  Senate, 

847 
Mutual  security  program,  recommendations,  35 
Mutual  security  program,   report    (Jan.   1-June  30, 

1954),  381 
Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty,  transmittal 

to  Senate,  819 
Proclamations.    See  Proclamations 
Eisenhower,  Milton,  207,  209,  537,  538 
Elbrick,  C.  Burke,  987 

Electrotechnical  Commission,  International,  golden  jubi- 
lee, 402 
El-Kekhia,  Dr.  Mansour  Fethi,  credentials  as  Libyan  Min- 
ister to  U.S.,  14 
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El  Salvador : 

Agriculture,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  development,  254,  510 
Agriculture,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  productivity,  510,  838 
Efforts    to    counter    Communist   activities    in    Central 

America,  695 
International  Bank  loan,  655 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  544 
U.S.  Army  mission,  agreement  with  U.S.  for,  590 
Ely,  Gen.  Paul,  491 

Embargo  lists,  Battle  Act  and  international,  revisions,  372 
Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy,  Cabinet  Committee 

on,  199 
Engineering,  developmental,  agreement  with  Mexico  pro- 
viding for  a  cooperative  project,  109 
Entezam,  Abdollah,  230,  267 

Eritrea,  U.S.  technical  cooperation  in,  agreement  for,  254 
Escapees.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Establishment,  treaty  with  Greece,  670 
Estates  of  deceased  persons,  avoidance  of  double  taxation, 
agreement  with  Greece  to  correct  errors  in  1950  con- 
vention, 510 
Ethiopia : 

International   civil   aviation  convention,  protocols   re- 
garding sessions  and  permanent  seat  of  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization,  882 
Public  health  joint  fund  agreement  of  1953,  agreement 

with  U.S.  amending,  793 
Somaliland,  boundary  dispute,  34 
Technical  cooperation,  U.S.,  agreements  for,  254 
Europe  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 

Anglo-American  joint  statement  on  policy  in  Western 

Europe,  49 
Collective  security  (see  also  Brussels  treaty;  European 
Defense  Community  treaty;  Nine  Power  Confer- 
ence,   London;    Nine    Power    Conference,    Paris; 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization ;  and  Western 
European  Union)  : 
Defense  of  Europe,  addresses :  Gruenther,  562 ;  Mor- 
ton, 120,  202,  203 
French  position,  14 

Progress  toward,  address  (Merchant),  843 
Soviet  proposals  for  conference  on,  401,  402,  807,  845, 

846,  905,  906 
U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  and  statements:  July  24  (So- 
viet), 398;  Aug.  4  (Soviet),  402;  Sept.  10  (U.S.), 
397;  Oct.  23  (Soviet),  902;  Nov.  13  (Soviet),  905; 
Nov.  16  (U.S.),  807;  Nov.  29  (U.S.),  901 
Doctors,  FOA  program  for  graduate  study  in  U.S.,  343 
Floods,  U.S.  aid,  165, 197,  240,  271,  969 
Mutual  security  program  in,  report  (Eisenhower),  382 
Offshore  procurement  program  in,  statement   (Cook), 

567 
Our   European   Allies,   relations   with,   address    (Mer- 
chant), 327 
Refugees.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Self-determination  in,  address  (Barbour),  578 
Trade  with  U.S.,  203 
Unity : 
Addresses :  Conant,  54 ;  Dulles,  472 
U.S.-French  communique,  804 


Europe  (see  also  individual  countries) — Continued 
U.S.  aid,  36,  343,  382,  969 

U.S.  armed  forces  in,  statement  of  U.S.  position  fol- 
lowing rejection  of  EDC  (Dulles),  519,  523  (text), 
845,  855 
U.S.  policy  toward,  address  (Dillon),  159 
U.S.   political   and   economic   relations,   article    (Kali- 
jarvi),  412 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  384, 412 
European  Defense  Community  treaty: 

Brussels   meeting   of   Foreign   Ministers   of  signatory 
states : 
French  position,  statement  (Dulles) ,  332 
Text  of  communique,  332 
Ratification,  efforts  for  and  failure  of : 

Addresses :  Conant,  55 ;  Dillon,  160,  161 ;  Morton,  120 
Anglo-American  joint  statement,  49 
Exchange  of  views  (Adenauer,  Dulles),  13 
Letters  (Dulles  to  Wiley  and  Chiperfield ) ,  148 
Mutual  security  program  report,  381 
Rejection    by    France,    addresses,    statements,    etc: 
Dulles,  363,  434,  435,  850 ;  Eisenhower,  363 ;  Gruen- 
ther, 563 
Replacement  by  new  system  (see  also  Brussels  treaty; 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  and  Western 
European  Union)  :  Address  (Merchant),  844;  state- 
ment (Dulles),  519 
Soviet  position  on,  399 

Weapons,  provisions  of  art.  107,  annexes  I  and  II,  516» 
European  Migration,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for, 
8th   session,   U.S.   delegation   and   draft  provisional 
agenda,  880 
European  treaty  for  collective  security,  Soviet  proposals 
for.     See  Europe :  Collective  security,  U.  S.  and  So- 
viet notes 
Exchange  program.     See  Educational  exchange  program 
Executive   agreements.     See   Treaties,   agreements,   etc., 

and  country  or  subject 
Executive  orders: 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 

administration,  498 
Foreign-aid  programs,  administration,  913,  914 
International  Organizations  Employees'  Loyalty  Board, 

establishment,  21 
Security  requirements  for  Government  employment,  752, 
753 
Export-Import  Bank: 
Dividend  declared,  59 

Loans  to :  Bolivia,  202 ;  Ecuador,  211 ;  Iran,  proposed, 
776;  Japan,  211,  242;  Latin  American  countries, 
79,  82,  83,  687,  688,  689,  867;  Mexico,  779;  Middle 
East  countries,  9 ;  Paraguay,  463 ;  Philippines,  212 
Role  in  development  field,  statements :  Humphrey,  868 ; 
Straus,  628 
Exports,  U.S.  (see  also  Trade)  : 
Austria,  strategic  goods  to,  procedures,  309 
Battle  Act  embargo  list  revisions,  372 
Dependence  on  imports,  650 

Hong  Kong,  relaxation  of  license  requirements  for,  492 
Indochina   Communist-controlled  areas,   suspension  of 
licenses  for,  212 
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Exports,  U.S.  (see  also  Trade) — Continued 
License  requirements,  relaxation  for  certain  commodi- 
ties, 213,  377 
Munitions,  licensing,  917 
Positive  List  of  Commodities,  revision,  377 
Security     controls,     announcement     of     new     policies 

(Weeks),  373 
Stable  isotopes,  availability  for  export,  59 
Expropriation    of    U.S.    property,    investment    guaranty 

program,  U.S.-Thai  agreement,  464 
External  debts,  German,  administrative  agreement  con- 
cerning Arbitral   Tribunal   and   Mixed   Commission 
under  1953  agreement,  signed,  995 
External  debts,  German,  agreement  on  (1953),  218,  510, 
882 

Far  East  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Communist  aggression  in,  addresses :  Morton,  121 ;  Rob- 
ertson, 259 
Foreign  Relations  volumes  on,  published,  73,  544, 1013 
Mutual  security  program  in,  report  (Eisenhower),  382 
Neutralism  in,  address  (Murphy),  800 
Problems  in,  address  (Drumright),  571 
Farm  surpluses.     See  Agricultural  surpluses 
Farming    (Small   Scale)    and  Education  in  Relation  to 
Community  Development,  Technical  Conference  on, 
589 
Faulkner  report  on  oil  pollution  of  seas  and  coasts,  312 
Faure,  Edgar,  491,  534 
Fawzi,  Mahmoud,  234 
Felchlin,  Lt.  Col.  H.,  90 
Fermi,  Enrico,  607,  60S ;  death,  976 
Field,  Hermann  and  Herta  and  Noel,  U.S.  request  for 

repatriation,  notes  to  Hungary  and  Poland,  586 
Figs,  dried,  imports : 
Tariff  Commission  report,  463 
Trade  agreement  negotiations,  767 
Film  Festival,  Edinburgh,  8th,  U.S.  delegation,  315 
Finance  Corp.,  International,  proposed,  813,  868 
Finance  or  Economy,  Meeting  of  Ministers  of : 
Preparations,  addresses :  Bohan,  537 ;  Cale,  83 
Preview  of  U.S.  position,  address  (Holland),  684 
Statement  (Hoover),  upon  departure,  812 
Statement  and  message  at  meeting  (Eisenhower,  Hum- 
phrey), 863 
Text  of  final  declaration  and  statement   (Hoover)   on 

results,  984 
U.S.  delegation,  837 
Fine,  Gov.  John,  124 
Finland : 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,   inter- 
national convention  to  facilitate,  38 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  426,  466 
U.S.  legation  raised  to  embassy,  426 
U.S.     proposed     cargo     preference     legislation,     aide- 
memoire  protesting,  68 
Fish  products,  question  of  import  duty  and  quotas,  166, 

767 
Fisheries : 
Economic  development  and  conservation  and  regulation, 
item  for  agenda  of  9th  General  Assembly,  422,  425 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  convention  with  Canada,  465,  466 


Fisheries — Continued 

North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  International,  277 
Five-power  committee,  U.S.  acceptance  of  Austrian  pro- 
posal for,  309 
Floods : 
Austria,  U.S.  aid,  message  of  appreciation,  540 
Czechoslovakia,  U.S.  aid,  309,  969 
Europe,  U.S.  aid,  165, 197,  240,  271,  490,  969 
Italy,  U.S.  aid,  777 

Mexico,  U.S.  message  of  sympathy,  84 
Nepal,  U.S.  aid,  615 
Pakistan,  U.S.  aid,  295,  338,  347 
Yugoslavia,  U.S.  aid,  338 
FOA.     See  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N.,  protocol  pro- 
viding for  transfer  of  functions  from  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  to,  254 
Foot-and-mouth    disease,    Mexico-U.S.    Commission    for 
prevention,  agreement  for  financing  operations,  590 
Forced  labor,  U.N.  action  during  1953,  351 
Foreign  aid.     See  Agricultural  surpluses;  Economic  pol- 
icy and  relations,  U.S. ;  Mutual  security  and  assist- 
ance  programs ;    Refugees    and    displaced   persons ; 
Underdeveloped  countries ;  United  Nations :  Techni- 
cal assistance  program;  and  individual  countries 
Foreign   Bondholders   Protective   Council,   meeting  with 

■  Secretary  Dulles,  969 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  273 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  Council  on,  establishment  and 

appointment  of  chairman,  987 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  (Randall  Commis- 
sion), shipping  recommendations,  66,  67,  68 
Foreign  forces  and  their  members  in  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  convention  on  rights  and   obligations, 
amended,  729 
Foreign  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  pres- 
ence of,  convention  on  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  Federal 
Republic),  signed,  730  (text),  732,  752 
Foreign  investment.     See  Investment  of  private  capital 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  Guatemala  case,  proposed, 

31,  45 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  (see  also  Mutual  se- 
curity and  assistance  programs)  : 
Agricultural  surplus  disposal  program,  functions,  501. 

502 
Foreign-aid  functions,  Executive  order,  913 
Procurement  procedures,  standardization,  778 
Recommendation  for  continuation  (Eisenhower),  36 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 

Agriculture    and    U.S.    foreign   policy,   address    (Mor- 
ton), 200 
Bipartisanship,  statements  (Dulles),  332,  808 
Coercion,     U.S.     continued     rejection     of,     statement 

(Dulles),  267 
Goal  of  our  foreign  policy,  address  (Dulles) ,  890 
Growing  importance  of,  address  (Merchant),  759 
Informed  public  opinion  and  flexibility  of,  statement 

(Dulles),  808 
Interrelationship  with  military  power,  address    (Mur- 
phy), 291 
Legislation.     See  under  Congress 
Principles  of,  address  (Eisenhower),  359 
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Foreign  policy,  U.S.— Continued 

Understanding  U.S.  foreign  policy,  statement  (Smith), 

530 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  perspective,  address  (Morton),  119 
Foreign   Relations   of  the   United   States,   volumes  pub- 
lished.    See  under  Publications 
Foreign  Service  (see  also  State  Department)  : 

Ambassadors  and  ministers,  appointments  and  confirm- 
ations, 110,  163,  286,  322,  426,  466,  544,  615,  714 
American  diplomacy,  new  environment  of,  address  (Mer- 
chant), 759 
Appointments,  73,  466,  544,  754 
Awards  for  meritorious  service,  remarks  at  ceremony 

(Dulles,  Eisenhower),  635 
Chancery  building  at  Karachi,  Pakistan,  appropriation 

for,  378 
Consulates,  closing,  37,  73,  426,  544 
Da  vies    (John  Paton)    case,   determination,   statement 

(Dulles)  752 
Director  General,  appointment  and  duties,  73,  466,  754 
Duties,  85,  439,  761,  762 
Employees,  number  of,  437 

Functions  of  the  American  consul,  address  (Lakas) ,  85 
Legations  raised  to  embassy :  Finland,  426 ;  Libya,  544 
Memorial  to  Foreign  Service  officers,  rededication :  Let- 
ter   (Eisenhower),    638;    remarks    (Dulles,    Mur- 
phy), 637 
Morale,  441,  637,  765 

Recruitment  and  scholarship  program,  443,  446,  571 
Reorganization : 

Address  and  statement :  Dulles,  444 ;  Saltzman,  436 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  reconvening  to  eval- 
uate progress,  570 
Retirement,  73 

Soviet  Union,  illegal  detention  of  U.S.  Embassy  em- 
ployees, 274 
Soviet  Union,  U.S.  attaches  declared  persona  non  grata, 

90 
Tributes  to,  334,  362,  635,  636,  637,  638,  764 
Foreign  students  in  U.S.     See  Educational  exchange  pro- 
gram 
Foreign  trade.     See  Trade 

Formosa   (Taiwan)    (see  also  China,  Republic  of)  : 
Communist  efforts  to  increase  tension  in  Formosa  area, 

statements  in  U.N.  (Jackson),  957,  1000 
Economic  Advisory  Group,  U.S.,  to  study  economy  of 

Formosa,  242 
Soviet  and  Polish  charges  of  U.S.  interference  with 
shipping  in  Formosa  area : 
Rejection  by  U.S.,  131,  900,  982 
Statements  (Jackson)  and  U.N.  resolution,  996 
U.S.  aid  program,  visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Robert- 
son, 614 
Four-power  conference,  possibility  of  (in  1955),  comment 

(Dulles),  965 
Four-power  meeting   on   German   sovereignty    (see   also 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of :  Sovereignty ) ,  522,  639, 
677,  732 
France : 
Allied  landings  in,  ceremonies  on  10th  anniversary,  294 
Austrian  state  treaty,  efforts  for,  report  to  U.N.,  907 
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France — Continued 

Collective  defense  in  Southeast  Asia : 

Announcement  of  conference  on,  264w,  296w 
Pacific  Charter  and  Manila  Pact,  signature,  393,  395n, 
426,  431 
Cultural  property  displaced  during  World  War  II,  U.S. 

restitution  program,  497 
Disarmament,  position  on,  172, 174, 182,  661 
Europe,  defense  of,  position,  14 

EDC  treaty,  rejection.     See  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity treaty :  Ratification,  efforts  for  and  failure  of 
European  treaty  for  collective  security,  Soviet  propos- 
als for,  position,  397,  901 
Four-power  conference  (1955),  proposed,  965 
Germany,   termination   of   occupation.     See   Germany, 

Federal  Republic  of:  Sovereignty 
Germany,  tripartite  declaration   (U.S.,  U.K.,  France), 

concerning  (Oct.  3),  521,  719,  722,  732,  853 
Indochina  situation.     See  Indochina 
Memorial  to  Gen.  George  Patton,  268 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  804 
Relations  with  U.S.,  letter  (Coty  to  Eisenhower),  13 
Talks  in  U.S.  on  Indochina  and  mutual  interests,  491 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany,  agreement  con- 
cerning archives,  186 
Educational  exchange  agreement  with  U.S.,  agree- 
ment amending  1948  agreement,  149 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  convention  on  presence 

of  foreign  forces  in,  730  (text) ,  732,  752 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  protocol  on  termina 
tion  of  occupation  regime,  729  (text),  732,  733,  752, 
847 
Germany,  tripartite  agreement  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France) 
on  exercise  of  retained  rights  in,  731  (text),  752, 
848,  851 
Manila  Pact,  signed,  393, 395n,  426, 431 
Pacific  Charter,  signed,  393,  426 
Postal  convention,  universal,  283 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952), 

543 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  agreement  revising 
and  renewing,  38 
U.S.  citation  of  nurse  at  Dien-Bien-Phu,  209 
U.S.-French  communique  on  Paris  agreements,  French- 
German  relations,  Indochina,  and  North  Africa,  804 
Francis,  Clarence,  499 
Free  World,  Preserving  Peace  by  Strengthening,  address 

(Saltzman),  402 
Free  World  Tasks  and  Accomplishments,  address,  (Con- 
ant),  52 
Free  world  unity,  need  for  (Eisenhower) ,  360, 384 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  consular  rights,  treaty  with 

Germany  (1923),  38,  713,  882 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  treaty  with — 
Germany,  681,  752 
Greece,  72,  466,  670,  712 
Fukuryu  Afaru,  Japanese  ship,  death  of  crew  member,  492 
Fulbright  Act.     See  Educational  exchange  program 

Galard-Terraube,  Genevieve  de,  209 
Gallman,  Waldemar  J.,  110 
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Jamboa,  M.  J.,  14 
Jarcia,  Carlos,  264 

JATT.    See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
Jay,  Merrill,  8 

Jeneral  Assembly,  U.N.     (see  also  United  Nations)  : 
Activities  during  1953,  348 

Administrative  Tribunal,  relationship  to,  request  for 
advisory  opinion  of  ICJ  in  U.N.  awards  case,  354 
Aggression,  efforts  to  define,  871 
Austria,  state  treaty,  U.S.,  French,  and  British  report  on 

efforts  for  since  1952,  907 
Collective  Measures  Committee  report,  420,  780,  783n. 
Collective  security,  U.S.  working  paper  on,  statement 

(Wadsworth)  and  text,  243 
Documents,  listed,  15, 150, 217, 380,  549, 1012 
Functions,  possible  review  of,  298,  740 
Good  Offices  Committee,  report  on  membership  problem, 

787,  1003 
Ninth  session : 

Address  (Dulles)  at  opening,  471 
Agenda,  provisional,  214,  422,  425 
Agenda  item  on  atomic  energy,  474, 475n 
U.S.  delegates,  248, 294, 435, 544,  970 
Resolutions : 

Admission  of  new  members,  1003 

American  prisoners  of  war,  condemnation  of  trial  and 

imprisonment  by  Communist  China,  932 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of,  draft  and  final  reso- 
lutions, 745,  919 
Collective  Measures  Committee  report,  approval,  783n 
Disarmament  (see  also  Disarmament) ,  750,  750m. 
Economic  Development  Fund,  proposed  resolution,  281 
Foreign  forces  in  Burma,  710 
Freedom  of  navigation,  996, 1002, 1003 
Indians  in   South  Africa,  treatment,  text  and  U.S. 

views,  783 
Korean  political  conference  report,  approval,  948,  949 
Refugee  aid,  international  fund,  705,  708 
U.N.  technical  assistance  program,  1006 
eneva  Conference  (1954)  : 
Indochina  phase: 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  163,  473 ;  Eisen- 
hower, 163 ;  Key,  16, 17 ;  Smith,  195 
Final  declaration  of  conference,  164 
Soviet  views,  401 
U.S.  unilateral  declaration,  162 
Korean  phase : 

Addresses:  Dulles,  472;  Key,  16 
Communist  position,  952,  955 
Fifteen-nation  report: 

General  Assembly  resolution  approving,  949 
Statements :  Smith,  954 ;  Wadsworth,  948 
Meeting  and  statement  (Eisenhower,  Rhee),  123,  197 
Sixteen-nation  declaration,  16,  950,  953 
State  Department  publication  of  documents,  573 
Geneva  conventions  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians  (1949),  72,  254,  466, 
590 
enocide,  convention  on  prevention  and  punishment  of 

crime  of,  466,  970,  995 
Jeodesy  and  Geophysics,   International   Union  of,  10th 
general  assembly,  U.S.  delegation,  346 


Germany : 
Berlin.    See  Berlin 
Cultural  property  displaced  during  World  War  II,  U.S. 

restitution  program,  493,  494,  495,  497 
Reunification : 

Addresses  and  statements:  Adenauer,  681;  Conant, 

54,  55,  806 ;  Dulles,  472 ;  Eisenhower,  681 
Brussels  communique,  332 
Paris  protocol  on  termination  of  occupation  regime, 

provisions,  851 
Soviet  position,  400,  402,  903,  905,  906 
U.S.  position,  397,  472,  681,  901 
Germany,  East,  flood  relief,  U.S.,  197,  240,  271,  969 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 
Assets  in  U.S.,  pre-war,  disposition : 

German  efforts  for  recovery,  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence (Adenauer,  Eisenhower),  269 
Proposed    U.S.    legislation,    statement    and    letter 

(Dulles),  69 
Statement  (Adenauer,  Eisenhower),  681 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  discussions  in  U.S.,  680 
Coal,  iron  and  steel  industries,  reorganization,  654,  992 
Day  of  Unity  and  Freedom,  commemoration,  U.S.  mes- 
sage, 55 
Declaration  of  Oct.  3  at  London  Nine  Power  Conference, 

520,  719,  732,  853 
Embassy  building  in  Washington,  U.S.  funds  for  con- 
struction, 777 
Escapees  and  expellees  residing  in,  provisions  for  ad- 
mission to  U.S.,  453 
Floods,  U.S.  aid,  197,  271 

Postal  savings  books,  regulations  for  registration,  13 
Postwar  recovery,  52,  53 
Prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  deportees  in  Soviet  Union, 

efforts  for  release,  681 
Rearmament : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc.:  Dillon,  160,  161;  Dulles, 

682 ;  Gruenther,  563,  564,  565 ;  Morton,  120 
Defense  contribution,  516,  519,  527,  845,  849,  851 
London  and  Paris  agreement  on  manufacture  and 

control  of  armaments,  519,  725 
Soviet  position,  399,  400,  903, 904, 905, 906 
Restitution  program  for  Nazi  victims : 
Article  (Woodward),  126 
Supreme  Restitution  Court,  U.S.  member,  341 
Sovereignty,  restoration  of : 

Addresses  :  Merchant,  844 ;  Morton,  120 
Anglo-American  joint  statement  on,  49   (text),  148, 

149 ;  German  approval,  90 
Bonn  conventions,  49,  129,  148,  160,  729,  848,  849, 

850,  851 
EDC  failure,  plans  following : 

Letter  (Dulles  to  Wiley  and  Chiper field) ,  148 
Statements  (Dulles,  Eisenhower),  363 
U.S.  consultations  with  British  and  German  lead- 
ers: Bonn  and  London  communiques  and  state- 
ments (Dulles),  434,  492 
Exchange  of  views,  U.S.  and  Germany,  13 
London  and  Paris  meetings : 

Declaration  of  intent  to  end  occupation  (U.S.,  U.K., 
France),  515 
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Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — Continued 
Sovereignty,  restoration  of — Continued 
London  and  Paris  meetings— Continued 

Four-power  meeting  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  Germany), 
522,  639,  677,  732 

Nine-power  communique  from  Paris,  638 

North  Atlantic  Council  resolution  and  final  com- 
munique, 722,  732 

Paris  agreements : 
Consultations,  White  House,  733 
Listed,  752 

Report  to  President  (Dulles),  849 
Texts,  729 
Transmission  to  Senate,  847 

Statements  (Dulles),  489,  519,  639 
Soviet  views  on  termination  of  occupation,  904,  905 
U.S.  Senate  resolution,  284  (text) ,  434, 435,  850 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Allied    High    Commission,    agreement    (U.S.,    U.K., 

France)  concerning  archives  of,  186 
Bipartite   Coal   Control   Group,   exchanges  of  notes 

(U.S.,  U.K.,  France)   relating  to,  186 
Bombing  range  near  Cuxhaven.    See  Cuxhaven 
Bonn  conventions,  49,  129,  148,  160,  729,  848,  849, 

850,  851 
Brussels  treaty,  accession  to.     See  under  Brussels 

treaty 
Double  taxation,  income,  convention  with  U.S.  for 

avoidance  of,  184,  219,  347,  544 
Drugs,  protocol  for  termination  of  Brussels  agree- 
ment for  unification  of  formulas,  283 
Exchange  of   official   publications,   agreement   with 

U.S.,  752,  791 
External  debts,  agreements  on.     See  External  debts 
Foreign  forces  in  Federal  Republic,  presence  of,  con- 
vention on,  730  (text) ,  732,  752 
Friendship,   commerce,   and   consular   rights,   treaty 

with  U.S.  (1923) ,  38,  713,  882 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  treaty  with 

U.S.,  681,  752 
Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war,  etc.  (1949), 

590 
Genocide  convention,  995 
Jewish  resettlement,  German-Israeli  agreement,  126, 

128 
North  Atlantic  treaty,  accession  to.    See  under  North 

Atlantic  treaty 
Occupation  regime,  termination  of,  protocol  on,  729 

(text),  732,  733,  752,  847 
Patents,  agreement  with  U.S.,  881 
Retained   rights   in    Germany,    tripartite   agreement 

(U.S.,  U.K.,  France) ,  731  (text) ,  752,  848,  851 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  218 
Surplus  property,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  reduction 

of  indebtedness   of  Federal  Republic  for  certain 

claims  under  1953  agreement,  318,  347 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 

Declaration  on  continued  application  of  schedules, 
38 

Declaration    regulating   commercial   relations   be- 
tween certain  contracting  parties  and  Japan,  543 


Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on — Continued 
Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 
to  texts  of  schedules,  751 
Tax  relief  to  U.S.,  expenditures  for  common  defense, 

agreement  with  U.S.,  995 
U.S.  airline  companies,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  ex- 
emption from  certain  taxes,  219 
World  Meteorological   Organization  convention,   109 
U.S.  proposed  cargo  preference  legislation,  aide-memoire 
protesting,  66 
GilliUand,  Whitney,  273 
Glassware,  hand-blown,  retention  of  present  duty  on,  letter 

of  President  to  Congressional  chairmen,  460 
Goedhart,  G.  J.  van  Heuven,  703,  704,  708, 1011 
Gold  Coast,  future  relationship  to  British  Togoland,  62 
Good  Offices  Committee  of  General  Assembly,  considera- 
tion of  U.N.  membership  problem,  787,  1003 
"Good  partner"  policy,  267,  291,  330,  331,  360,  893,  984 
Gottwald,  Polish  ship,  U.S.  rejection  of  charge  by  Poland 

of  interception,  982,  997,  998,  999 
Gouthier,  Hugo,  118 

Governors,  U.S.,  report  on  visit  to  Korea,  124 
Grain,  agreement  with  Turkey  for  sale  of,  882 
Grant-aid.    \See  Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs 
Great  Britain.     See  United  Kingdom 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  convention  with  Canada,  465,  466 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  U.S.  and  Canada,  estab- 
lishment agreed  upon,  465 
Greece: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  956 
Offshore  procurement  program,  131,  347 
Refugees,  provisions  for  admission  to  U.S.,  453 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation,  avoidance  of,  on  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  agreement  with  U.  S.  to  correct  errors  in 
1950  convention,  510 
Education  agreement  with  U.S.,  agreement  amending 

1948  agreement,  186 
Establishment,  treaty  with  U.S.,  670 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  treaty  with 

U.S.,  72,  466,  670,  712 
Military  facilities  agreement  with  U.S.,  131 
NATO,  protocol  on  status  of  international  military 

headquarters,  218 
NATO,  status  of  forces  agreement,  218 
Offshore  procurement  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 

regarding  operations,  347 
Radios,  community,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  transfer 

to  Greece,  386 
Visual  and  auditory  materials,  agreement  for  facili- 
tating international  circulation  of,  254 
Gromyko,  Andrei,  486 
Gruenther,  Gen.  Alfred  M.,  562 
Guatemala : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  296 
Communist  intervention  in : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Beaulac,  235 ;  Cabot,  698 ; 
Dreier,  45,  598;  Dulles,  43,  471,  892;  Eisenhower, 
381,  678;  Key,  115;  Lodge,  26,  278;  Morton,  122; 
Peurifoy,  333,  690 
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Guatemala — Continued 

Communist  intervention  in — Continued 
Analysis  of  Guatemalan  Communist  Party,  State  De- 
partment document,  237 
Arms  shipment  from  Iron  Curtain,  44,  46, 122,  335,  694 
Communist  campaign   (1944-54),  address  and  state- 
ment (Peurifoy),  333,  690 
Guatemalan  complaint  before  Security  Council,  ad- 
dresses and  statements:  Dreier,  46;  Dulles,  44,  45, 
472 ;  Key,  115 ;  Lodge,  29 
OAS  Council  meeting  to  convoke  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting,  letter  of  9  governments  requesting,  31,  45 
New  government,  recognition  by  U.S.,  83,  88,  118 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Development  assistance  agreement  with  U.S.,  985,  995 
Inter-American  Highway,  agreement  with  U.S.  amend- 
ing 1943  agreement  for  completion  of  construction 
in  Guatemala,  713 
Military   equipment   and   materiel,    agreement   with 

U.S.  for  transfer  to  Guatemala,  630 
Peace  treaty,  Japan,  590 

Technical  cooperation,  general  agreement  with  U.S., 
544 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  466 
U.S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  544, 696 

Hagerty,  James  C,  241m,  271,  338,  733 
Hahn,  Mrs.  Lorena  B.,  23 
Haiti : 

Copyright  convention,  universal,  466 

President  of,  visit  to  U.S.,  538 

Rural  education,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative 
program,  283 

Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  149 
Hakodate  typhoon,  loss  of  Americans  and  Japanese,  541 
Hall,  Ardelia  R.,  493 
Hare,  Raymond  A.,  466,  754 
Harrison,  Geoffrey,  555,  556,  558 
Hasler,  Arthur,  274 
Health,  agreement  with  Ethiopia  amending  1953  public 

health  joint  fund  agreement,  793 
Health  organizations : 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  599 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  14th,  629 

World  Health  Organization,  616,  629 
Heath,  Donald  R.,  777 
Heine,  Dwight,  96,  138 
Henderson,  Loy  W.,  231, 232,  266 
Hendrickson,  Sen.  Robert  C,  165 
Herter,  Christian  A.,  Jr.,  150 
Hewitt,  Col.  Leland  Hazelton,  22 

High  seas,  regime  of,  subject  of  consideration  by  Inter- 
national Law  Commission,  423, 1001 
Highway,  Boyd-Roosevelt,  agreement  with  Panama  for 

maintenance,  510 
Highway,    Inter-American,    agreement    with    Guatemala 
amending  1943  agreement  for  completion  of  construc- 
tion in  Guatemala,  713 
Highway  Congress,  6th  Pan  American : 

Report  on,  666 

U.S.  delegation,  109 

Index,  July  to  December  1954 


Hildebrandslied,   return   of   missing   page   to   Germany, 

article  (Hall),  493 
Hildreth,  Horace  A.,  492 
Hill,  Robert  C,  544 
Historic  objects,  U.S.  program  for  return  to  countries  of 

origin,  article  (Hall),  493 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  120,  191 
Holland,  Henry  F. : 
Addresses,  205,  684 
Preparations  for  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Finance 

or  Economy,  537 
Visit  to  Latin  America,  336 
Holleran,  Mary  P.,  912 
Holloway,  John  Edward,  645 
Holmes,  Julius  C,  970 
Honduras : 

Communist  intervention,  694,  695 

Diplomatic  relations  with  U.S.  reestablished,  985 

Double  taxation  convention  with  U.S.,  income,  proposed, 

386 
Guatemala,  alleged  intervention  in,  26,  30 
Relief  supplies,  U.S.,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry  and 

defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges,  630 
Statute  of  ICJ,  declaration  under  art.  86,  72 
Hong  Kong,  relaxation  of  U.S.  license  requirements  for 

exports  to,  492 
Hoover,  Herbert,  Jr. : 
Appointment  and  assumption  of  duties  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  306,  307,  561 
Consultations  at  White  House  on  agreements  regarding 

Germany,  733 
Finance  or  Economy,  Conference  of  Ministers  of,  state- 
ments, 812,  984 
Iranian  oil  agreement,  letters    (Dulles,  Eisenhower), 

232,  266 
Pakistani  Prime  Minister,  remarks  upon  arrival  in  U.S., 
606 
Hospital  improvement  program  in  Latin  America,  FOA, 

342 
Hotchkis,  Preston : 

Statements  before  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council : 
Removal  of  obstacles  to  international  trade,  246 
Special  U.N.  Development  Fund,  280 
U.S.  and  world  economic  situation,  133 
U.S.  representative,  18th  session,  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  33 
Housing  program  in  Chile,  cooperative,  agreement  with 

U.S.,  186 
Housing  program   in   Colombia,   cooperative,   agreement 

with  U.S.,  543 
Hull,  Cordell,  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  inauguration,  332 
Hull,  Gen.  John  E.,  337 
Human  rights : 
Protection  of,  in  Trieste,  558 
South  Africa,  treatment  of  Indians,  783 
U.N.  action  during  1953,  352 
U.N.  draft  covenants : 
Soviet  interpretation,  878 
U.S.  position,  876,  1011 
Human  Rights  Day,  1954,  U.N.,  proclamation,  963 
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Humphrey,  George  M. : 

Fund   and   Bank,   statement   before  joint   session   of 

Boards  of  Governors,  548 
International  Finance  Corp.,  proposed,  announcement, 

814,  868 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy,  statement, 
863 
Hungary : 

Churchmen,  temporary  admission  to  U.  S.,  129 

Floods,  U.S.  aid,  271 

Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war,  etc.   (1949), 

466 
Postal  convention,  universal,  590 

U.S.  aircraft  seizure  (1951),  removal  of  case  from  cal- 
endar of  ICJ,  130,  419 
U.S.  request  for  repatriation  of  Noel,  Herta,  and  Her- 
mann Fields,  586 
Hurricane  damage  in  U.S.,  Iranian  message  of  sympathy, 
491 

Iceland,  U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  322 
ICJ.    See  International  Court  of  Justice 
ILO.     See  International  Labor  Organization 
Immigration  into  U.S. : 

Polish  seamen,  asylum  in  U.S.,  653,  982,  998,  999,  1001 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons,  239,  452 
Visa  issuance  to  aliens  convicted  of  minor  offenses,  653 
Imports  (see  also  Trade)  : 

Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national convention  to  facilitate  importation,  38, 
466,  838 
Customs  regulations.    See  Customs 
Denmark,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  imports  from 

dollar  area,  990 
Sweden,  relaxation  of  import-license  requirements,  502 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on.     See  Tariffs 

and  trade 
U.S.  (see  also  Tariff  policy,  U.S.)  : 
Munitions,  licensing,  917 
Relationship  to  exports,  650 
Income  tax,  conventions  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation. 

See  Double  taxation 
Independence    Day    ceremonies,    Philadelphia,    message 

(Eisenhower),  84 
India : 
Atomic  energy  agency,  queries  and  proposed  amendment 
to  U.N.  draft  resolution,  918,  920,  921,  922,  924,  925m 
Communism,  position  on,  4 
Korean  political  conference   report,   draft   resolution, 

954,  955,  956 
Nationals  in  South  Africa,  treatment,  General  Assembly 

resolution,  text  and  U.S.  views,  783 
Tariff  concessions,  GATT,  request  for  renegotiation,  185 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national convention  to  facilitate  importation,  466 
Copyright  agreement  with  U.S.,  713,  788 
Opium,  protocol  regulating  production,  trade,  and  use 
of  (1953),  793 
Indian  Conference,  3d  Inter-American,  U.S.  delegation, 
216 
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Indochina  (see  also  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam)  : 
Anglo-American  joint  statement  on  policy  toward,  49 
Anglo-French-U.S.  consultations  in  Paris,    statements 

(Dulles),  123 
Associated  States,  progress  toward  independence,  163, 

164,  364,  534,  615 
Bases,  foreign,  provisions  of  final  declaration  of  Geneva 

Conference,  164 
Communist  aggression  in  (see  also  Geneva  Conference  • 

Indochina  phase),  120,  195,  259,  293,  294,  615 
Dien-Bien-Phu : 

U.S.  airlift  of  wounded  French  forces,  165 
U.S.  citation  of  French  nurse,  209 
Refugees  from  North  Viet-Nam,  U.S.  aid  in  evacuation, 

241,  265,  336,  473,  534,  735,  736,  778 
U.S.  aid : 
Address  (Robertson),  261 

French-U.S.  talks  and  communiques,  491,  534,  804 
Plans  for  direct  aid,  615,  736 
U.S.  export-license  suspension  to  Communist-controlled 

areas,  212 
U.S.  policy:  Address  (Morton),  120;  statement   (Dul- 
les), 123 
Indonesia : 
Medical  training  program,  U.S.  aid,  342 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on,  109 
Industrial  apprenticeship,  agreement  with  Brazil  extend- 
ing 1952  agreement  for  cooperative  program,  283 
Industrial  service  in  Ecuador,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

cooperative  program,  186 
Information,  freedom  of,  report  of  Economic  and  Social 

Council,  statement  (Lord),  1009 
Inspection  Service,  Departmental,  office  designation,  714 
Interagency  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal, 

500 
Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  at  Caracas : 
Declaration  of  Solidarity,  43,  46,  678,  912 
Position  on  international  communism,  335,  381,  471,  598, 
678 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council  of  OAS,  U.S.  representa- 
tive, 912 
Inter-American  cultural  relations,  convention  for  promo- 
tion of,  109 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council.    See  Fi- 
nance or  Economy,  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Inter-American  Highway,  construction  in  Guatemala,  713, 

985 
Inter-American  Indian  Conference,  3d,  U.S.  delegation, 

216 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  599 
Inter-American    treaty    of    reciprocal    assistance     (Rio 
Pact)  : 
Addresses :  Dreier,  597 ;  Key,  117 

Invocation  in  Guatemalan  case,  31,  45,  46,  47,  207,  335 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  no- 
tices regarding  tariff  negotiations,  509,  769 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration, 
U.S.  delegation  and  draft  provisional  agenda  for  8th 
session,  880 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
convention  on,  109,  426,  670 
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International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development: 
Articles  of  agreement,  149 
Expanding  activities,  statement  (Straus),  627 
International  Finance  Corp.,  proposed  as  an  affiliate, 

813,  868 
Joint  session  of  Boards  of  Governors  of  Fund  and  Bank, 
statement  (Humphrey)  and  message  (Eisenhower), 
548 
Loans  to  Austria,  210;  Ceylon,  58;  El  Salvador,  655; 
Latin  America,  79,  82,  687,  868 ;  Mexico,  378 ;  Neth- 
erlands, prepayment,  310 
U.S.  Executive  Director,  confirmation,  210 
International  bodies,  growth  of  "multilateral  diplomacy," 

762 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization : 
Conventions  regarding,  346,  543,  882 
Sessions  of  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology 
and  Meteorology  Division,  824 
International  Congress  of  Cell  Biology,  8th,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 346 
International  Congress  of  Mathematicians,  10th,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 314 
International  Court  of  Justice : 
Activities  during  1953,  353 
Adjudication  of  disputes,  U.S.  acceptance,  419 
Statute,  declaration  under  art.  86,  72,  149 
U.S.  C-47  aircraft  case  against  Hungary  and  Soviet 
Union  (1951),  removal  from  calendar,  130,  419 
International  Finance  Corp.,  proposed,  813,  868 
International  Geophysical  Year,  U.S.  participation,  20 
International  Labor  Office,  Governing  Body,  127th  ses- 
sion, U.S.  delegation,  836 
International  Labor  Organization : 
Metal  Trades  Committee,  5th  session,  agenda  and  U.S. 

delegation,  751 
Status  of  women,  efforts  for  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women,  24 
International  law,  role  of  U.N.,  possible  Charter  review, 

299,  741 
International  Law  Commission : 

Soviet  charges  of  U.S.  high  seas  piracy  in  Formosa  area, 

item  referred  to,  996,  1002,  1003 
Study  of  regime  of  the  high  seas,  regime  of  territorial 
waters,  and  the  continental  shelf,  423,  1001,  1003 
International  Mathematical  Union,  2d  General  Assembly, 

agenda  and  U.S.  delegation,  314 
International  Monetary  Fund,  203,  246;  joint  session  of 
Boards  of  Governors  of  Fund  and  Bank,  statement 
(Humphrey)  and  message  (Eisenhower),  548 
International  organizations  and  conferences  (see  also  sub- 
ject), calendar  of  meetings,  60,  169,  343,  503,  659,  870 
International   Organizations   Employees  Loyalty  Board, 

loyalty  evaluations,  21 
International  Union  of  Crystallography,  3d  General  As- 
sembly, U.S.  delegation,  147 
International  Union  of  Geodesy   and   Geophysics,   10th 

General  Assembly,  U.S.  delegation,  346 
International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics,  U.S. 

delegation,  61 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad  : 
Asia,  643, 647,  803,  967, 968 


Investment  of  private  capital  abroad — Continued 
Encouragement,  duties  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 

FOA,  913,  914,  915 
Foreign  Bondholders  Protective  Council,  work  of,  969 
International  Finance  Corp.,  proposed,  813,  814, 868 
Latin  America,  79,  82,  83, 208, 538,  605, 686,  866, 968 
Role    of    government    against    private    aid,    remarks 

(Dulles),  967,  968 
Statements   and   article:    Humphrey,    548,   549;    Kali- 

jarvi,  412,  416 ;  Straus,  627 
Thailand,    investment    guaranty    program,    U.S.-Thai 
agreement,  464,  630 
Iran: 

Aggression,  definition,  resolution  proposed  in  U.N.,  874 
Intergovernmental    Maritime    Consultative    Organiza- 
tion, convention  on,  109 
Military  mission,  agreement  with  U.S.  extending,  995 
Oil    agreement-in-principle    with    International    Con- 
sortium : 
Joint  statement,  Government  of  Iran  and  Oil  Con- 
sortium, 232 
Letters,  statements,  etc.  (Dulles,  Eden,  Eisenhower, 

Henderson,  Page) ,  and  replies,  230,  266 
Participation  in  Consortium  by  additional  U.S.  com- 
panies, 985 
Ratification  of  agreement  by  Iran,  683 
U.S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  10, 776 
U.S.  hurricane  damage,  message  of  sympathy,  491 
Iraq: 

Narcotic  drugs,  protocol  regarding,  346 
Plant  protection  convention,  international,  254 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Berry),  retirement,  73 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Gallman),  confirmation,  110 
Ireland : 

Consular  convention  and  supplementary  protocol  with 

U.S.,  38 
Counterpart  special  account,  agreement  with  U.S.  gov- 
erning disposition  of  balance,  72 
Postal  convention,  universal,  72 

Telecommunication   convention,    international    (1952), 
426 
Iron  and  steel  industry,  German,  reorganization,  654, 992 
Isotopes,  stable,  export,  59 
Israel : 

Egyptian  relations,  correspondence  (Celler,  Dulles),  316 
International  Bank,  articles  of  agreement,  acceptance, 

149 
Jerusalem,  Jordan-Israeli  violence  in,  U.S.  message,  48 
Jerusalem,  status  of,  U.S.  policy,  776 
Jewish  resettlement,  German-Israeli  agreement  for,  126, 

128 
Jordan  Valley  project,  progress  toward  acceptance  of 

workable  plan,  4, 12, 132 
Monetary  Fund,  International,  articles  of  agreement, 

acceptance,  149 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  services  transit  agreement,  international,  186 
Technical  cooperation,  U.S.,  agreement  amending  gen- 
eral agreement  for,  and  agreements  of  June  21  and 
29,  1954,  amending  agreement  of  May  9,  1952,  186 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952), 
186 
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Israel — Continued 

U.S.  military  aid,  request  for,  inquiry  of  Representa- 
tive Celler  regarding  U.S.  position,  316 
U.S.  technical  and  economic  aid,  10, 11, 186 
Italy : 

Cultural  property  displaced  during  World  War  II,  U.S. 

restitution  program,  497 
Floods,  U.S.  aid,  777 

Refugees,  provisions  for  admission  to  U.S.,  453 
Somaliland,  Trust  Territory  of,  administration,  34 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Brussels  treaty,  accession   to.    See  under  Brussels 

treaty 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  with  U.S. 

amending  1948  agreement  for  financing,  386 
Technical  cooperation  program  for  Somaliland,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  970 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  and  fi- 
nal and  additional  protocols  (1952),  186 
Trieste,  Free  Territory  of,  memorandum  of  under- 
standing regarding.    See  Trieste 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  995 
U.S.  economic  aid,  56 

U.S.  proposed  cargo  preference  legislation,  memoran- 
dum protesting,  68 
U.S.  submarine,  transfer  to  Italy  for  training  use,  987 

Jackson,  C.  D.,  830, 957,  996 
James,  Edwin  W.,  666 
Japan : 

Assets  vested  by  U.S.,  status  of,  statements:  Dulles, 

69;  Eisenhower,  766 
Communist  objectives  and  methods  in,  573 
Economic   and   trade   position,   addresses,   statements, 
etc.:  Aldrich,   652;   Drumright,   573,   575;   Dulles, 
264 ;  Eisenhower,  765 ;  Kalijarvi,  413 ;  Morton,  121, 
204 ;  Murphy,  800,  802 ;  Yoshida,  765 
Export-Import  Bank  credits,  211,  242 
Hakodate  typhoon,  loss  of  Americans  and  Japanese,  541 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  277 
Nuclear  test  in  Pacific,  death  of  Japanese  seaman  from 
fall-out : 
Statement  (Allison),  492 
U.S.  statement  of  regret,  766 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  679,  765 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  protocol  provid- 
ing for  transfer  of  functions  from  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  254 
Military  equipment  and  supplies,  agreement  with  U.S. 

for  transfer  to  Japan,  970 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  U.S.,  382 
Naval  vessels,  U.S.,  agreement  for  loan  of,  38 
Opium,   protocol   regulating   production,   trade,   and 

use  of  (1953),  254 
Peace  treaty,  ratification  by  Guatemala,  590 
Status  of  U.N.  forces  in  Japan,  agreement  regard- 
ing, 38,  882 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 

Commercial  relations  between  certain  contracting 
parties  and  Japan,  declaration  regulating,  149  543 
Japanese  possible  accession  to,  767,  769,  770, 802 


Japan — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Trade  agreement   with   U.S.,   U.S.   intention   to   ne- 
gotiate, 767 
U.N.  membership  application,  U.S.  support,  statement 

(Lodge),  766 
U.S.  destroyers,  transfer  to,  remarks  (Drumright),  644 
U.S.  economic  aid,  265,  766 

U.S.  relations,  statement  (Eisenhower,  Yoshida),  765 
Jerked  beef,  termination  of  duty-free  entry  for  Puerto 

Rican  sale,  132 
Jerusalem : 

Status  of,  U.S.  policy,  776 

Violence  in,  U.S.  message  to  Israel  and  Jordan,  48 
Jewish  victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  German  amends  to, 

article  (Woodward),  126 
Johnson,  A.M.  Ade,  703 
Johnston,  Eric,  4,  12,  132 
Jordan : 

Israeli-Jordan  violence  in  Jerusalem,  U.S.  message,  48 
Jordan  Valley  project,  progress  toward  acceptance  of 

workable  plan,  2,  12,  132 
Relief  supplies,  U.S.,  agreement  on  duty-free  entry  and 
defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges,  150 
U.S.  economic  aid,  11,  57 

Kalijarvi,  Thorsten  V.,  63,  409 
Kapus,  Ceza,  240 
Keefe,  Richard,  case  of,  157 
Kelly,  H.  H.,  92,  670 

Key,  David  McK,  addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
OAS,  relationship  to  U.N.,  115 
Opium  protocol  (1953),  368 
United  Nations,  issues  facing,  16 
United  Nations  Day,  701 
World  Health  Organization,  616 
Khrushchev,  N.  S.,  140,  959 
Klemmer,  Harvey,  63n. 
Koo,  V.  K.  Wellington,  895 
Korea,  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  (North  Korea), 

U.S.  export  policy,  373,  377 
Korea,  Republic  of : 

Administrative  control  of  certain  area  north  of  38th 
parallel,  transfer  to  Republic  of  Korea,  letter  (Hull 
to  Rhee),  and  resolution  of  U.N.  Commission  for 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  337 
Armistice  agreement,  violation  by  Communists  in  im- 
prisoning U.S.  fliers,  letters  and  statements  (Lodge) 
and  U.N.  resolution  condemning,  931 
Collective  security,  statement   (Wadsworth),  244,  245 
Communist  tactics  in,  addresses :  Drumright,  573 ;  Rob- 
ertson, 259 
Political  conference.    See  Geneva  Conference  (1954)  : 

Korean  phase 
Prisoners  of  war,  U.N.  Command  request  to  Communists 

for  report  on,  379 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Load  line  convention,  international,  283 
Mutual  defense  treaty  with  U.S.,  194,  382,  809,  810; 
entry  into  force  and  proclaimed,  838,  894,  970 
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Eorea,  Republic  of — Continued 

Unification,  defense,  and  rehabilitation : 
Meeting  and  statement  (Eisenhower,  Rhee),  123,  197 
Text  of  agreed  minute  and  joint  statement  concern- 
ing, 809 
U.S.  Governors'  report  on  rehabilitation,  124 
U.S.  position,  remarks  (Smith),  193, 194, 195 
U.N.  action  during  1953,  348,  349,  350 
U.N.  troop  contributions,  278 

Labor : 
Migratory    labor    agreement    with    Mexico    regarding 
Joint  Migratory  Labor  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, 347 
Migratory  workers,   agreement  with  Mexico  reducing 
minimum  contract  period,  254 
Labor  Office,  International,  Governing  Body,  127th  session, 

U.S.  delegation,  836 
Labor  Organization,  International,  24,  751 
La  Chambre,  Guy,  491,  534 
Lakas,  Nicholas  S.,  85 

Lake  Michigan,  veto  of  bill  to  control  level  of,  539 
Langley,  James  M.,  89,  404,  982 
Laos: 
Benefits  under  Manila  Pact,  395,  432,  823 
Communist  aggression.     See  Indochina 
Copyright  convention,  universal,  713 
Independence,  progress  toward,  163, 164,  364,  534 
Rice   Commission,   International,   constitution,   accept- 
ance, 346 
U.N.  membership,  question  of,  788 
U.S.  aid : 
French-U.S.  talks  and  communiques,  491,  534,  804 
Plans  for  direct  aid,  615,  736 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment  and  confirmation,  163, 
322 
Latin  America   (see  also  Inter-American  and  individual 
countries)  : 
Caribbean  Commission,  19th  meeting,  U.  S.  delegation 

and  agenda  items,  881 
Common  destiny  of  the  Americas,  address  (Dreier),  595 
Communist  intervention  in : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Bennett,  208 ;  Cale,  603 ; 
Dreier,  45,  597,  598 ;  Dulles,  43 ;  Morton,  201 ;  Peuri- 
foy,  690 
Guatemala.    See  under  Guatemala 
Honduras,  694,  695 

Senate  resolution  to  prevent  intervention  in  Western 
Hemisphere,  29 
Economic  situation,  address  (Cale),  600 
Export-Import   Bank    loans    (see   also   Export-Import 

Bank),  statement  (Humphrey),  867 
Finance  or   Economy,   Meeting   of  Ministers   of.     See 

Finance  or  Economy 
Foreign  Relations  volume  on,  published,  714 
Holland,  Henry  F.,  courtesy  visit  to,  336 
Hospital  improvement  program,  FOA,  342 
International  Bank  loans,  79,  82,  655,  687,  868 
Investment  of  private  capital  in,  79,  82,  83,  208,  538,  605, 

686,  866,  968 
OAS.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  6th,  109,  666 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  599 
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Latin  America   (see  also  Inter- American  and  individual 
countries )  — Continued 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  14th,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 629 
Private  enterprise  in,  684,  687 
Tariff  policies,  82 

U.S.  atomic  energy  specialist,  visit,  301 
U.S.  relations  with,  addresses :  Bennett,  206 ;  Bohan, 
535 ;  Cale,  79 ;  Dreier,  598 ;  Holland,  684 ;  Kalijarvi, 
413 
U.S.  technical  aid.    See  Mutual  security  and  assistance 
programs 
Latvia,  Independence  Day,  statement  (Dulles),  812 
Laurel,  Sen.  JosS  P.,  404,  542,  771,  982 
Lawson,  Edward  B.,  776 
Lawson,  Lawrence  Milton,  22 
Lead  and  zinc,  stockpiling  program,  letter   (Eisenhower 

to  Millikin),  339 
Lebanon : 
Aggression,  definition,  resolution  proposed  in  U.N.  875 
Atomic  energy  agency,  proposed  amendment  to  U.N. 

resolution,  924,  925w 
Jordan  Valley  project,  progress  toward  acceptance  of 

workable  plan,  4,  12,  132 
Special  economic  assistance  agreement  with  U.S.,  109 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  670 
LeBaron,  Robert,  301 
Legislation.     See  under  Congress 

Lend-lease  obligation,  Brazil,  final  payment  to  U.S.,  47 
Lend-lease,    reciprocal   aid,    surplus   war   property,    and 
claims,    agreement    with    Australia    amending    1949 
agreement,  510 
Liberia,  U.S.  relief  supplies,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry 
and  defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges,  630 
Library,  American  Memorial,  in  Berlin,  dedication,  531 
Libya : 
Minister  to  U.S.,  credentials,  14 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Base  rights  agreement  with  U.S. : 
Negotiations  for,  218 
Signed,  statement  (Smith),  396 
Entry  into  force,  752,  792 
Economic  aid,  agreement  with  U.S.,  752 
Famine  conditions,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  wheat,  882 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  544 
U.S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  15,  397,  752 
U.S.  legation  raised  to  embassy,  544 
U.S.  wheat  shipments,  15,  882 
Little,  Delbert  M.,  824 
Lloyd,  Selwyn,  174,  175,  663,  665 
Load  line  convention,  international,  149,  283 
Loans,  U.N.     See  International  Bank 
Loans,  U.S.     See  Export-Import  Bank 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Jr. : 
Address  on  U.N.,  278 
Correspondence : 
American  fliers  imprisoned  by  Chinese  Communists, 

letters  to  Secretary  General  of  U.N.,  931,  934 
Atomic  energy,  request  to  Secretary  General  of  U.N. 

for  agenda  item,  474 
U.N.  technical  assistance  program,  U.S.  position  on 
financial  support,  879 
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Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Jr. — Continued 
Statements : 
American  fliers,  imprisonment  by  Cbinese  Commu- 
nists, 932,  935 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of,  475,  733,  742,  828, 

832,  918 
Cbinese  representation  in  U.N.,  507 
Free  world  ships  and  aircraft,  Chinese  Communist 

attacks  on  (1950-54),  505 
Guatemalan  complaint  before  Security  Council,  26 
International  Finance  Corp.,  proposed,  813 
Japan,  application  for  U.N.  membership,  766 
Soviet  attacks  on  U.S.  aircraft,  417 
Soviet  disarmament  proposal,  619 
Soviet  veto  of  Thai  request  for  peace  observers,  32 
London  communique   (Sept.  17)  on  German  sovereignty, 

434 
London  disarmament  talks.     See  Disarmament 
London  Nine  Power  Conference  on  European  security. 

See  Nine  Power  Conference,  London 
"Long  haul"  concept  of  foreign  policy,  981 
Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.,  876,  1008 
Loyalty  case  of  John  Paton  Da  vies,  Jr.,  determination  in, 

752 
Loyalty  evaluations  of  U.S.  citizens  employed  by  interna- 
tional organizations,  21 
Luxembourg : 

German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  218 
Mutual  defense  assistance  program,  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  U.S.  on  disposal  of  redistribut- 
able and  excess  property  furnished  in  connection 
with,  219 
NATO,  agreement  on   status  of  NATO,  national  rep- 
resentatives and  international  staff,  218 
NATO,  protocol  on  status  of  international  military  head- 
quarters, 218 
Offshore  procurement,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending 

standard  contract,  254 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  and  final 
and  additional  protocols  (1952),  426 

MacArthur,  Douglas,  2d,  733 

MacDonald,  Malcolm,  408 

Madagascar,  U.S.  consulate  at  Tananarive  closed,  37,  544 

Magloire,  Paul,  538 

Mahoney,  Charles  H.,  709,  780, 871 

Malik,  Jacob,  171, 173, 174, 176 

Manila  Conference: 

Place  and  date,  264, 296m. 

Statement  (Dulles)  upon  departure  for,  364 

Statement   (Dulles)   at  opening  and  closing  sessions, 
391,  392 

U.S.  delegation,  296,  345 
Manila  Pact    (Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty 
and  protocol)  : 

Addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  431, 473 ;  Eisenhower, 
678 ;  Jackson,  961 ;  Mahoney,  783 ;  Murphy,  802,  803 

Listed,  426 

Report  to  President  (Dulles)  and  transmittal  to  Senate 
(Eisenhower),  819 

Text,  393 

U.S.-French  communique,  534 
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Manila  Pact   (Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty 
and  protocol) — Continued 
White  House  consultations  regarding  Senate  action,  733 
Mann,  John  W.,  311 
Mansfield,  Sen.  Michael  J.,  296, 392, 433 
Manuscripts,  historic,  U.S.  program  for  return  to  countries 

of  origin,  article  (Hall),  493 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental, 

convention  on,  109,  426,  670 
Marshall,  Joyce,  274 
Marshall  Islands,  nuclear  tests  in,  petition  to  U.N. : 

Statements:  Heine,  138;  Midkiff,  96,  137;  Sears,  137, 

139,  140 
Trusteeship  Council  resolution,  139 
Marshall  Plan,  159,  699 

Mass-destruction    weapons.     See   Atomic    energy,    inter- 
national control  of 
Mathematical  Union,  International,  2d  General  Assembly, 

U.S.  delegation,  314 
Mathematicians,  10th  International  Congress  of,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 314 
Mayo,  Dr.  Charles,  279 
Mazatlan,  Mexico,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  73 
McClintock,  Robert  M.,  322,  615 
McCone,  John  A.,  570 
McFall,  Jack  K.,  426, 435, 466 
Mcllvaine,  Robinson,  254 
McKinney,  Maj.  W.,  90 
McLeod,  Scott,  240,  455,  653 
McWilliams,  William  J.,  254 
Medical  programs,  FOA,  342 
Medical  research,  atomic  development,  227 
Mehta,  Gaganvihari  L.,  788,  790 
Melas,  George  V.,  956 

Memorial  to  Foreign  Service  officers,  rededication,  637 
Mendes-France,  Pierre : 

Efforts  for  Indochina  settlement,  123, 158 

Gratitude  to  U.S.  for  airlift  of  French  wounded  from 

Dien-Bien-Phu,  165 
Visit  to  U.S.  for  official  talks,  804 
Menon,  V.K.     Krishna,  918n,  922 
Merchant,  Livingston  T. : 
Addresses : 
American  diplomacy,  new  environment  of,  759 
European  security,  progress  toward,  843 
Our  European  allies,  327 
Consultations  at  White  House  on  agreements  regarding 

Germany,  733 
Letter  to  Soviet  Ambassador  on  atomic  energy  pool,  485 
Merchant  marine,  cargo  preference  principle,  U.S.  pro- 
posed  legislation;    statement    (Kalijarvi)    and   pro- 
tests by  foreign  countries,  63 
Metal  Trades  Committee  of  ILO,  5th  session,  agenda  and 

U.S.  delegation,  751 
Metals  and  Minerals  Staff,  State  Department,  abolish- 
ment, 254 
Meteorological  Organization,  World,  convention  of  the, 

109,  320 
Meteorological  Organization,  World,  formation,  825 
Meteorology,  Aeronautical,  Commission  for,  824 
Mexico : 

Broadcasting  discussions  with  U.S.,  713 
Claims  of  U.S.  nationals,  payment,  816 
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Mexico — Continued 

Consulates,  U.S.,  closing,  73 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  779 

Floods  along  Rio  Grande,  message  of  sympathy  (Eisen- 
hower), 84 
International  Bank  loan,  378 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  school,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  coop- 
erative project,  510 
Developmental  engineering,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

cooperative  project,  109 
Education,  technical,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  sur- 
vey of  activities  and  needs,  283 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion, convention  on,  67 
Mexico-U.S.  Commission  for  prevention  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  agreement  for  financing  Commission 
operations,  590 
Migrant  labor,  agreement  with  U.S.  regarding  Joint 
Migratory    Labor    Commission,    recommendations, 
347 
Migratory  workers,   agreement  with   U.S.   reducing 

minimum  contract  period,  254 
Postal  convention,  universal,  838 
Technical    cooperation,    U.S.,    agreement    amending 

general  agreement  for,  219 
Technical  cooperation,  U.S.,  agreement  for  establish- 
ing training  schools  in  Mexico  for  operators  of  cer- 
tain equipment,  186 
Telecommunication    convention,    international,    and 

final  and  additional  protocols  (1952),  426 
Telegraph   regulations    (1949)    annexed   to   interna- 
tional telecommunication  convention  (1947),  713 
U.S.-Mexican  Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  U.S. 

commissioner,  22 
U.S.  relations  with,  address  (Cabot),  697,  698 
Micronesia,  U.S.  administration  as  trust  territory,  state- 
ments (Midkiff),  96,  141 
Middle  East  and  Near  East.     See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Midkiff,  Frank  E.,  96,  137,  141 

Migratory  labor,  agreement  with  Mexico  regarding  Joint 

Migratory  Labor  Commission  recommendations,  347 

Migratory    workers,    agreement    with    Mexico    reducing 

minimum  contract  period,  254 
Military  assistance.    \See  Armed  forces ;  Mutual  defense ; 
and    Mutual    security    and    assistance    programs : 
Military  aid 
Military  bases.     See  Bases 

Military  cemetery,  U.S.,  use  of  land  in  England,  110,  270 
Military    equipment,    offshore    procurement,    statement 

(Cook),  567 
Military  equipment  and  materiel,  agreement  with  Guate- 
mala for  transfer  to  Guatemala,  630 
Military  equipment  and  supplies,  agreement  with  Japan 

for  transfer  to  Japan,  970 
Military  facilities  agreement,  U.S.  and  Greece,  131 
Military  headquarters,  international,  protocol  on  status 

of  (NATO),  186,  218 
Military  missions : 

Agreement  with  Iran  extending  1947  agreement,  995 
Agreement  with  Peru  extending  1949  agreement,  186 


Military  power,  interrelationship  with  foreign  policy,  ad- 
dress (Murphy),  291 
Military  program,  U.S.     See  National  defense 
Mills,  Sheldon  T.,  110 

Mineral  Policy,  Cabinet  Committee  on,  report  to  Presi- 
dent, 988 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  American  Republics,  pro- 
posal for  consultation  in  Guatemalan  case,  31 
Moch,  Jules,  171, 172, 174 
Mohammad,  Ghulan,  338 
Moisescu,  Anton,  956 

Molotov,  Vyacheslav  M.,  260,  479,  480,  482,  846,  951,  953 
Monaco : 

Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  970 
Telecommunication   convention,    international    (1952), 
186 
Monetary  Fund,  International,  203,  246,  548;  articles  of 

agreement,  149 
Money  orders,  agreement  and  final  protocol  relative  to,  882 
Monroe  Doctrine : 

Application  in  Guatemalan  case,  43, 335 
Principles  of,  development  under  Act  of  Chapultepec  and 
effect  of  veto  power  in   Security  Council  on,  116 
Remarks  (Sparks)  upon  opening  of  Monroe  House,  911 
Montrico,  Count  of,  734 
Morlock,  George  A.,  366 
Morocco : 

Postal  convention,  universal,  283 
U.S.  consulate  at  Rabat  closed,  426 
Morton,  Thruston  B. : 
Addresses : 

A  Positive  Approach  to  the  U.N.,  405 
Agriculture  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  200 
Building  an  Enduring  Peace,  155 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Perspective,  119 
Correspondence :  Suez  Canal  base,  reply  to  Representa- 
tive Celler  regarding  U.S.  policy,  317 
Motion  picture  exhibition  and  festival,  315 
Muccio,  John  J.,  322 
Mumford,  L.  Quincy,  788,  790 
Munitions  shipments,  licensing,  917 
Muniz,  Joao  Carlos,  47 
Munro,  Leslie  Knox,  50 
Murphy,  Robert  D. : 
Addresses : 

Defense  of  Asia,  799 

Interrelationship  of  military  power  and  foreign  pol- 
icy, 291 
Memorial  to  Foreign  Service  officers,  rededication,  637 
The  U.S.  and  the  Uncommitted  World,  3 
Member,  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  570 
Trieste  negotiations,  556 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  (Battle  Act),  em- 
bargo list  revisions,  372 
Mutual  defense  treaties  and  agreements  (see  also  Brussels 
treaty ;  Collective  security ;  European  Defense  Com- 
munity treaty ;  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization ; 
and  Western  European  Union)  : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  891,  897 ;  Jackson, 

960,  961 
Belgium,  agreement  with  U.S.  concerning  facilities  as- 
sistance program,  970 
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Mutual  defense  treaties  and  agreements — Continued 
China,  Republic  of.  See  under  China,  Republic  of 
Japan,  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  U.S., 

382 

Korea,  mutual  defense  treaty  with  U.S.,  194,  383,  809, 

810 ;  entry  into  force  and  proclaimed,  838,  894,  970 

Luxembourg,  memorandum  of  understanding  with  U  S. 

on  disposal  of  redistributable  and  excess  property 

furnished  for  mutual  defense  assistance  program, 

219 

Netherlands,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  use  of  airbase, 

269 
North  American  defense  system,  539,  813,  891 
Philippines,  exchange  of  notes  establishing  U.S.-Philip- 
pine  Council  to  consult  under  mutual  defense  treaty, 
14 
Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty.    See  Manila 

Pact 
Spain,  agreement  with  U.S.  confirming  arrangements 

for  a  facilities  assistance  program,  752 
U.K.,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  a  special  program  of  facil- 
ities assistance,  72 
Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs,  U.S.  (see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses ;  Export-Import  Bank ;  Foreign 
Operations  Administration ;  and  Mutual  defense)  : 
Addresses :  Holland,  688,  689 ;  Murphy,  5 
Budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  1955, 11,  35 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  : 
Arab  States,  10,  11 
Berlin,  economic  aid,  969 

Brazil,  agreement  with  U.S.  extending  agreement  for 
cooperative  program  of  industrial  apprenticeship, 
283 
British    Guiana,    technical    cooperation    agreement 

(U.S.-U.K.),  970 
Cambodia,  economic  aid,  615 
Chile,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative  housing 

program,  186 
Colomhia,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative  hous- 
ing program,  510 
Costa  Rica,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative  agri- 
cultural research  project,  630 
Ecuador,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  industrial  service,  186 
Egypt : 
Development  assistance  agreement  with  U.S.,  838 
Reclamation  project,  233 
Technical  aid,  10 
El  Salvador,  agreements  with  U.S.  for — 

Cooperative  program  for  agriculture,  254,  510 
Cooperative  program  of  productivity,  510,  838 
Ethiopia,  technical  cooperation  agreements  with  U.S., 

254 
Europe,  36,  382 
Far  East,  382 
Guatemala : 
Allotments  for  aid,  696 
Development  assistance  agreement  with  U.S.,  985, 

995 
Technical  cooperation  agreement  with  U.S.,  544 
Haiti,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative  program 

of  rural  education,  283 
Indochina.     See  Indochina  :  U.S.  aid 


Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs,  U.S. — Continued 
Economic  and  technical  aid — Continued 
Indonesia,  medical  training  program,  342 
Iran,  economic  and  technical  aid,  10,  776 
Israel : 
Economic  and  technical  aid,  10,  11 
Technical  cooperation  agreements  with  U.S.  amend- 
ing 1951  and  1952  agreements,  186 
Italy,  economic  aid,  56 
Jordan,  economic  aid,  11,  57 

Korea.     See  Korea :  Unification,  defense,  and  reha- 
bilitation 
Latin  America : 

Addresses :  Bennett,  207 ;  Dreier,  598 ;  Holland,  688 
Medical  program,  342 
President's  report  to  Congress,  381 
Lebanon,  economic  assistance  agreement  with  U.S.,  109 
Libya : 
Agreement  with  U.S.  for  economic  aid,  752 
Economic  and  technical  aid,  15,  397 
Mexico : 

Agriculture,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative 

project,  510 
Developmental  engineering,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

cooperative  project,  109 
Technical  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.  amend- 
ing 1951  general  agreement,  219 
Technical  education  needs,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

survey  of,  283 
Training  school  for  operators  of  certain  equipment, 
agreement  with  U.S.  for  establishment,  186 
Near  and  Middle  East,  9,  382 

Nicaragua,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending  1953  agree- 
ment for  cooperative  program  of  agriculture,  186 
Pakistan : 

Agreement  with  U.S.  amending  supplementary  pro- 
gram agreement  of  1953  for  technical  cooperation, 
186 
U.S.-Pakistan  communique  regarding  aid,  639 
Panama,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  economic  development,  72 
Peru: 

Agreement   with   U.S.   for   special  technical   serv- 
ices, 72 
Agreement  with  U.S.  terminating  1952  agreement 
for  agricultural  experiment,  544 
Philippines,  economic  aid  program  for,  771 
Somaliland,  agreement  (U.S.-Italy)  for  technical  co- 
operation, 210,  970 
Southeast  Asia : 
Address  and  correspondence  (Dulles),  221,  432 
Recommendations  and  report  to  Congress   (Eisen- 
hower), 36,  382 
Surinam,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  economic  development,  38 
Thailand,  economic  aid,  658 
Turkey,  economic  aid,  814 
European  doctors,  FOA  program  for  graduate  study  in 

U.S.  343 
Executive  order  on  administration  of  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams, 913 
Flood  relief.     See  Floods 
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Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs,  U.S. — Continued 
Military  aid  to — 

Indochina.     See  Indochina  :  U.S.  aid 
Pakistan,  640 
Thailand,  125 
President's  report  to  Congress  (Jan.  1-June  30,  1954), 

381 
Technical  cooperation,  procedures  revised,  382 
Training  center  in  Puerto  Rico  for  international  tech- 
nical cooperation,  57,  205 
University  program  for  technical  cooperation,  56 

NAC.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Nam  U,  951,  953 
Narcotic  drugs: 

International  control,  recent  developments,  article  (Mor- 

lock),  366 
Opium  protocol  (1953).     See  Opium 
Protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
side scope  of  1931  convention  and  1946  protocol, 
346,  366,  793 
U.N.  steps  to  control,  352,  1009 
Narcotic  Drugs,  Commission  on,  366,  367,  369,  370 
Nash,  James  P.,  294,  1004 
Nasser,  Gamal  Abdel,  234,  316,  317 

National  defense  (see  also  Mutual  defense  treaties  and 
National  security)  : 
Overseas  bases  and  offshore  procurement,  contributions 

to  national  defense,  249 
Defense  expenditures,  statement  (Hotchkis),  135,  136 
Military  program,  U.S.,  addresses   (Eisenhower),  361, 

679 
Radar  warning  system  (DEW),  U.S.  and  Canada,  539, 

813,  891 
Role  of  foreign  policy,  address  (Dulles),  891 
Technology,  exchange  for  defense  purposes,  agreement 
with  Belgium,  712,  752 
National  Olympic  Day,  1954,  proclamation  of,  606 
National  Science  Board,  20 

National  security,  U.S.  (see  also  National  defense)  : 
Communism  in  Latin  America,  threat  to  national  secu- 
rity, 696 
Executive  order  establishing  requirements  for  Govern- 
ment employment,  752,  753 
Foreign  economic  policy  and  national  security,  article 

(Kalijarvi),  409 
Recommendations   of   Cabinet   Committee  on  Mineral 

Policy,  988 
Refugee  Relief  Act,  safeguards  in  operation  of,  455 
Unauthorized  transmission  of  classified  information  to 
Netherlands  Government,  654 
National    Security   Council,   meeting,   statement    (Eisen- 
hower), 433 
Nationalism : 

Contrasted  with  communism,  191 
Statement  (Dulles),  392 
NATO.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Nauru : 

Future  of,  U.S.  position,  34 
Plant  protection  convention,  international,  670 
Naval  vessels.     See  Ships  and  shipping 
Navigation,  freedom  of,  U.N.  resolution,  966,  1002,  1003 


Navigation  treaties.     See  Friendship,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation 
Near  and  Middle  East   (see  also  Arab  States  and  indi- 
vidual countries)  : 
Arms  shipments,  U.S.  policy,  678 
Impact  of  Western  civilization,  book  (Sanger),  6 
Mutual  security  program  in,  report  (Eisenhower),  382 
Rural  and  industrial  development,  address  (Gay),  8 
Suez  Canal  base  agreement.     See  Suez  Canal 
Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France),  316. 

318 
U.S.  policy  in,  address  (Murphy),  4,  5 
Nepal,  U.S.  flood  relief,  615 
Netherlands : 

Cultural  property  displaced  during  World  War  II,  U.S. 

restitution  program,  493 
International  Bank  loan,  prepayment,  310 
Refugees,  provisions  for  admission  to  U.S.,  454 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war,  etc.  (1949), 

466 
NATO,    status   of  international   military    headquar- 
ters, protocol,  186 
Offshore  procurement  program,  agreement  with  U.S., 

347 
Plant  protection  convention,  international,  970 
U.S.  use  of  Netherlands  airbase,  agreement  with  U.S., 
269 
U.S.  classified  information,  unauthorized  transmission 

by  U.S.  citizen,  654 
U.S.  proposed  cargo  preference  legislation,  aide-memoire 
protesting,  67 
Netherlands   New   Guinea,   plant   protection  convention, 

international,  970 
Neutralism  in  Far  East,  800 
New  Guinea,  plant  protection  convention,  international. 

670 
New  Zealand,  collective  defense  in  Southeast  Asia  : 
Announcement  of  conference  on,  264n,  296m 
ANZUS  statement,  50 

Pacific  Charter  and  Manila  Pact,  signature,  393,  395w, 
426,  431 
Newbegin,  Robert,  354 
Niagara  Falls,  remedial  works,  agreement  with  Canada 

for  payment  of  costs,  588,  590 
Nicaragua : 

Agriculture,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending  agreement 
for  a  cooperative  program  and  providing  financial 
contributions,  186 
Alleged  intervention  in  Guatemala,  26,  30 
Nine  Power  Conference,  London : 
Address  (Merchant),  844,  845 
Departure  statement  (Dulles),  489 
Final  act  and  annexes : 

Brussels  treaty,  draft  declaration  and  draft  protocol, 

516,  522 
German  declaration  of  Oct.  3,  520  (text),  719,  732,  853 
German  declaration  on  armaments,  519 
German  defense  contribution  and  SACEUR's  forces, 

conference  paper  on,  527 
German  sovereignty,  515 
Joint  declaration  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France),  521,  722,  732 
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Nine  Power  Conference,  London — Continued 
Final  act  and  annexes — Continued 
NATO,  recommendations,  520 

Statements  on  military  commitments  for  European 

security:  Dulles  (U.S.),  519,  523  (text),  845,  854; 

Eden   (U.K.),  519,  520,  525   (text),  681,  722,  805, 

845;  Pearson   (Canada),  520,  526  (text) 

Results  and  significance : 

Addresses   and    statements :    Aldrich,    649 ;    Conant, 

805 ;  Dulles,  519 
NAC  resolution,  722 

Report  (Dulles)  to  President  and  Cabinet,  677 
Soviet  views,  905 
U.S.  delegation,  489 
Nine  Power  Conference,  Paris  : 
Address   (Merchant),  845 
Berlin,  statement  by  Foreign  Ministers  of  U.S.,  U.K., 

and  France,  732,  807 
Departure  statement  (Dulles),  638 
Nine-power  communique,  638 
Report  (Dulles)  to  President  and  Cabinet,  677 
Significance  of  agreements,  address   (Conant),  805 
Soviet  position,  905 

Texts  of  agreements  relating  to  Brussels  treaty,  Ger- 
man sovereignty,   and  NATO    (see  also   Brussels 
treaty ;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of :  Sovereignty ; 
and  North  Atlantic  Treaty),  719 
U.S.-French  communique  on  desirability  of  early  rati- 
fication, 804 
Nitrates,  Chilean  trade  in,  201 
Nixon,  Richard,  welcome  to  French  Prime  Minister  upon 

visit  to  U.S.,  804 
Norfolk  Island,  plant  protection  convention,  international, 

670 
North  Africa,  U.S.-French  communique  regarding,  804 
North  American  defense  system  (DEW),  539,  813,  891 
North  Atlantic  Council,  Ministerial  Meeting  (Oct.  22)  : 
Meeting  suggested  by  Secretary  Dulles,  364 
Proposed  by  Nine  Power  Conference  (London),  522 
Report  (Dulles)  to  President  and  Cabinet,  677 
Resolution  of  association  with  tripartite  declaration  of 

Oct.  3  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France),  722,  853 
Resolution  on  powers  of  SACEUR,  720,  852 
Resolution  on  results  of  four-  and  nine-power  meetings, 

722 
Statement  (Dulles)  regarding  agenda,  639 
Text  of  final  communique,  732 
U.S.  delegation,  639 
North  Atlantic  ocean  stations,  agreement  on,  109,  254 
North  Atlantic  treaty  (see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization) : 
Address  (Dillon),  160 
German  accession : 

German  declaration  at  London  Nine  Power  Confer- 
ence (Oct.  3),  520,  719,  732,  853 
Protocol  to  North  Atlantic  treaty  on  accesssion  of 
Federal  Republic : 
Final  communique  of  NAC,  732 
Listed,  751 

Report  to  President  (Dulles),  849 
Text,  719 
Transmittal  to  Senate,  847 
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North  Atlantic  treaty  (see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization )  — Continued 
German  accession — Continued 
Statement    (Adenauer),  680 

Tripartite   (U.S.,  U.K.,  France)   declaration  at  Lon- 
don Nine  Power  Conference   (Oct.  3),  521;  NAC 
resolution  of  association  with,  722,  732,  853 
White  House  consultations  on  obtaining  Senate  ac- 
tion, 733 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (see  also  North  At- 
lantic treaty)  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Contributions   to   mutual   security    (Conant),  54 
Defensive  character  (Dillon),  269;   (Dulles),  981 
Forces  of  (Gruenther),  562 
U.S.  early  position  regarding  (Dulles),  524 
Agreements  and  protocols : 

Headquarters  of  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic, 

793 
Status  of  forces  agreement : 
Address  (Morton),  156 
Agreement,  U.S.-Turkey,  relative  to  implementation 

of,  186 
Greece,  adherence  deposited,  218 
Status  of  international  military  headquarters,  186, 

218 
Status  of  NATO,  national  representatives  and  inter- 
national staff,  218,  426 
Bases,  military,  249 
German   contributions   to,   proposals  at  London   Nine 

Power  Conference,  516,  519,  527,  845 
SACEUR,  strengthening : 
Military  commitments : 

British,  French,  and  U.S.  statements  at  London, 

523,  854 
Paris   protocol   on   forces   of   Western   European 
Union,  724,  853 
Nine  Power  Conference  (London),  recommendations, 

520,  527 
North   Atlantic   Council,   resolution   and   final   com- 
munique, 720,  732 
President's  message  to  Senate,  848,  852,  853,  854 
Statement  (Dulles),  639 
Soviet  position  regarding,  397,  398,  399,  903,  904 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  International,  277 
Northern  Rhodesia,  agreement  on  German  external  debts, 

882 
Norway : 

Air  route,  U.S.-Scandinavian,  via  Greenland,  agreement 

with  U.S.  on  establishment,  251,  252  (text),  347,  410 

Air  transport  agreement  of  1945  with  U.S.,  agreement 

amending,  251,  252  (text),  347 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national convention  to  facilitate  importation,  838 
Surplus  property  funds,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending 

1949  agreement  relating  to  use  of,  970 
U.S.  proposed  cargo  preference  legislation,  aide-memoire 
protesting,  67 
Nuclear  physics,  address  (Conant),  607 
Nuts,  import  duty  on,  proclamation,  656 
Nutting,  Anthony,  945 
Nyasaland,  agreement  on  German  external  debts,  882 
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Oats  imports : 

Effect  on  domestic  price-support  program,  President's 

request  for  investigation,  340 
Limitation,  proclamation,  657 
Occupation,  Germany,  termination.     See  Germany,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of :  Sovereignty 
Occupation  forces.     See  Armed  forces 
Ocean  stations,  North  Atlantic,  agreement  on,  109,  254 
Ocean  stations,  Pacific,  agreement  with  Canada,  186 
Offshore  islands,  China,  896,  958 
Offshore  procurement  program : 

Accomplishments    and     statistical    report,     statement 

(Cook),  567 
Agreements  with — 
Belgium,  218,  466 

Greece,  regarding  operation  of  program,  347 
Luxembourg,  amending  standard  contract,  254 
Netherlands,  347 

Spain,  agreement  and  agreement  amending,  347,  793 
Discrimination  against  U.S.  business  and  labor,  letter 

refuting  charges  of  (Dulles  to  Hayden),  249 
U.S.-Greek,  address  (Cannon),  131 
Ogburn,  Charlton,  Jr.,  714 
Oil: 

Arabian  peninsula  resources,  6,  7,  8 
Iran,  oil  negotiations.     See  under  Iran 
Saudi  Arabian  shipping  practices,  64 
Oil  Pollution  of  the  Seas  and  Coasts,  International  Con- 
ference on,  article  (Shepheard  and  Mann),  311 
Olympic  Day,  National  (1954),  proclamation  of,  606 
Opium,  protocol  regulating  production,  trade,  and  use  of 
(1953)  : 
Accessions  and  ratifications  :  China,  38  ;  Cuba,  510 ;  Den- 
mark, 347;  India,  793;  Japan,  254;  U.S.  347,  543 
Article  (Morlock),  367 
Statement  (Lord),  1009 
Organization  of  American  States: 
Address   (Dreier),  597 
Guatemala,  Communist  intervention  in: 

Communist  attempts  to  supplant  OAS  action  with 

Security  Council  action,  26,  44,  45,  46,  471 
OAS  Council  meeting  to  convoke  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting  : 
Addresses :  Dulles,  44 ;  Morton,  122 
Letter  of  9  governments  requesting,  31 
Postponement  of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  47n 
Statement  (Dreier)  before  Council,  45 
Relationship  to  U.N.,  address  (Key),  115 
Outer  Mongolia,  449 
Overby,  Andrew  N.,  210 

Pacific  Charter : 

Addresses :  Barbour,  577 ;  Drumright,  575 ;  Dulles,  431 
473;  Eisenhower,  678;  Lord,  1010;  Mahoney,  783; 
Murphy,  802,  803 
Listed,  426 
Text,  393 

Transmission  to  Senate  for  information,  819,  820,  823 
U.S.-French   communique,  534 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  North,  International,  277 
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Pacific  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of: 

Marshallese   complaint   regarding   nuclear   tests.     See 

Marshall  Islands 
U.S.  administration,  statements  (Midkiff),  96,  141 
Pacific  Ocean  weather  station  program,  agreement  with 

Canada  for  operation,  186 
Page,  Howard,  233 

Pahlavi,  Mohammad  Reza,  230,  266,  491 
Pakistan : 

Collective  defense  in  Southeast  Asia : 
Announcement  of  conference  on,  264n,  296n 
Pacific   Charter    and    Manila    Pact,    signature,    393, 
395n,  426,  431 
Floods,  U.S.  aid,  295,  338 

Joint  communique  with  Turkey  on  security,  4,  5 
Nationals  in  South  Africa,  treatment,  position,  783,  784 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  295,  606,  639 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Flood  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  for,  338,  347 
Pacific  Charter  and  Manila  Pact,  signed,  393,  395n, 

426,  431 
Plant  protection  convention,  international,  970 
Technical  cooperation,  U.S.,  agreement  amending  1954 
supplementary  program  agreement,  186 
U.S.  aid,  56,  639 
U.S.  chancery  building  at  Karachi,  appropriation  for, 

378 
U.S.  consulate  at  Dacca  closed,  426 
U.S.-Pakistan  friendship,  address  (Hildreth),  492 
Palestine  question.     See  Arab  refugees ;  Arab  States ;  and 

Israel 
Pan  American  Highway.     See  Inter-American  Highway 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  6th,  109,  666 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  599 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  14th,  U.S.  delegation, 

629 
Panama : 
Aggression,  definition,  resolution  proposed  in  U.N.,  874 
Relations  with  U.S.,  discussions  with  U.S.  concerning, 

301 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Boyd-Roosevelt  Highway,   agreement  with   U.S.   for 

maintenance,  510 
Money  orders,  agreement  on,  882 
Parcel  post,  agreement  on,  882 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention 

regarding,  882 
Technical  cooperation,  U.S.,  agreement  for,  72 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1947), 
186 
Papua,  Territory  of,  plant  protection  convention,  inter- 
national, 670 
Paraguay : 
Export-Import  Bank  credit,  463 
Tung  oil  exports  to  U.S.,  restriction,  912 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  286 
Parcel  post  agreement  and  final  protocol,  882 
Parcel  post  agreement  with  Ryukyu  Islands,  713 
Paris  agreements  on  European  security,  documents  re- 
lating to  Brussels  treaty,  German  sovereignty,  and 
NATO  (see  also  Brussels  treaty;  Germany,  Federal 
Republic  of :  Sovereignty  ;  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization),  texts,  719 
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Paris    Nine    Power    Conference    on    European    security. 

See  Nine  Power  Conference,  Paris 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information,  agreement  with 
Belgium  to  facilitate  interchange  for  defense  purposes, 
712,  752 
Patents,  agreement  with  Germany,  881 
Patterson,  Morehead : 

Disarmament,  statements  in  U.N.  regarding,  171,  213 
Member,  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  570 
U.S.  Representative,  with  rank  of  Ambassador,  for  In- 
ternational   Atomic    Energy    Agency    negotiations, 
733,  882 
Patton,  Gen.  George,  memorial,  268 
Peace : 

Addresses  on:  Dulles,  471;  Eisenhower,  361,  362,  636, 
675,  980;  Key,  702;  Merchant,  843;  Morton,  155; 
Saltzman,  402 
Joint  Anglo-American  declaration,  49 
Peace  observation  mission,  Thai  request  to  Security  Coun- 
cil for,  17 ;  Soviet  veto,  32 
Peace  treaty,  Japan,  Guatemalan  ratification,  590 
Peaceful  settlement: 

Possible  consideration  in  Charter  review,  450 
U.N.  action  during  1953,  349 
Pearson,  Lester  B.,  50,  526 
Personnel,  Public  Committee  on,  436,  444,  570 
Peru: 

Agricultural  experiment  program  in  Peru,  agreement 

with  U.S.  terminating  1952  agreement,  544 
Army  mission  agreement  with  U.S.,  agreement  extend- 
ing, 186 
Ecuadoran  boundary  dispute,  settlement,  communique 

of  guarantor  states,  84 
Relief  supplies,  U.S.,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry  and 
defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges,  970 
Technical  cooperation,  U.S.,  agreement  for  special  tech- 
nical services,  72 
Pescadores,    security    relationship    to    U.S.,    statements 

(Dulles),  896,  897,  898 
Petersen,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  654 
Petkov,  Nikola,  490 
Petroleum.     See  Oil 
Peurifoy,  John  E.,  333,  466,  690 
Philippines : 

Collective  defense  in  Southeast  Asia : 

Announcement  of  conference  on,  264m,  296w 
Pacific  Charter  and  Manila  Pact,  signature,  393,  395^ 
426,   431 
Economic  development,  U.S.  aid,  771 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  212 

Recruitment  of  citizens  for  voluntary  enlistment  in  U.S. 
Navy,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending  1952  agree- 
ment, 283,  590 
Trade  agreement  with  U.S.  (1946)  revision: 

Extension  of  free-trade  period,  reciprocal,  89,  254 
Formal  opening  of  talks,  remarks   (Laurel,  Robert- 
son), 542 
Hearings,  U.S.  notice,  264,  541 
Meeting  (Eisenhower,  Laurel),  771 
Revision,  agreement  reached,  joint  statement,  981 ; 

remarks   (Robertson),  982 
U.S.  and  Philippine  delegations,  89,  147,  404 


Philippines — -Continued 
U.S.-Philippine  Council: 
Congressional  advisers,  296 
Exchange  of  notes  establishing,  14 
Meeting  planned,  264 

Statement  (Dulles)  upon  departure  for  meeting,  364 
Veterans  hospitals  and  medical  care,  agreement  with 
U.S.  amending  1949  agreement  for  aid,  882 
Phillips,  Christopher  H.,  714 
Phillips,  Joseph  B.,  73 
Physics,  Pure  and  Applied,  International  Union  of,  U.S. 

delegation,  61 
Plant  protection  convention,  international,  254,  670,  970 
Poland : 

Cultural    property    displaced    during   World   War    II, 

U.S.  restitution  program,  497 
Seamen,  asylum  in  U.S.,  653,  982,  998,  999,  1001 
Ships,  merchant,  U.S.  note  rejecting  charges  of  air  at- 
tack on,  241 
Ships,  Praca  and  Gottwald,  U.S.  rejection  of  charge  of 
interception : 
Polish  and  U.S.  notes,  982 
Statement  in  U.N.  (Jackson),  997,  998,  999 
Treaties : 

Able  seamen,  convention  on  certification  of,  590 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  347 
U.S.  request  for  repatriation  of  Fields  family,  586 
Veterans  of  World  War  II  in  British  Isles,  provisions 
for  admission  to  U.S.,  453 
Political    conference,    Korea.     See    Geneva    Conference 

(1954)  :  Korean  phase 
Pollution  of  the  Seas  and  Coasts  by  Oil,  International 

Conference  on,  article  (Shepheard  and  Mann),  311 
Popper,  David  H.,  754 

Postal  convention,  universal,  ratifications  deposited :  Bul- 
garia, 838;  France,  283;  Hungary,  590;  Ireland,  72; 
Mexico,  838  ;  Rumania,  713 
Postal  savings  books,  German,  regulations  for  registra- 
tion, 13 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention  and 

agreements  on  money  orders  and  parcel  post,  882 
Praca,  Polish  vessel,  U.S.  rejection  of  charge  by  Poland 

of  interception,  982,  997,  998,  999 
Press  and  radio,  influence  on  diplomacy,  763 
Price  stabilization  in  Latin  America,  688 
Price-support  program,  effect  of  barley  and  oats  imports 

on,  President's  request  for  investigation,  340 
Prisoners  of  war,  Geneva   convention  on  treatment  of 

(1949),  ratifications  deposited,  72,  254,  466,  590 
Prisoners  of  war,  German,  in  Soviet  Union,  efforts  for 

release,  681 
Prisoners  of  war,  U.S. : 

Gift  shipments  authorized  to  Communist  China,  213 
Report  on,  U.N.  Command  request  to  Communists  for, 

379 
U.S.  fliers,  trial  and  imprisonment  by  Communist  China  : 
Protest,  U.S.,  856 

Statements :  Eisenhower,  887 ;  Jackson,  962 
Statements  and  letters  in  U.N.  (Lodge),  931 
U.K.  statement  in  U.N.,  945 
U.N.  resolution  of  condemnation,  932 
Private  enterprise,  strengthening,  objective  of  national 
atomic  energy  policy,  228 
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Private  investment  capital.     See  Investment  of  private 

capital 
Proclamations  by  the  President : 

Almonds  and  filberts,  import  duty  on,  656 

Barley  import  quota,  818 

Clover  seed  imports,  change  in  rate  of  duty,  167 

Copyright  relations  with  India,  791 

Jerked  beef,  termination  of  duty-free  entry  for  Puerto 

Riean  sale,  132 
National  Olympic  Day  (1954),  606 
Oats  imports,  limitation,  657 
Trade    agreement   with    Switzerland,    modification    of 

U.S.  tariff  concessions,  275 
Trade  with  Philippines,  extension  of  free-trade  period, 

89 
United  Nations  Day  (1954),  20 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day  (1954),  963 
Procurement,  offshore.     See  Offshore  procurement 
Procurement,  standardization  of  FOA  procedures,  778 
Productivity  agreement  with  El  Salvador  for  cooperative 

program  in  El  Salvador,  510,  838 
Propaganda,    Communist.     See   under   Communism    and 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel : 

Address  and  statement:  Dulles,  444;  Saltzman,  436 
Reconvening,  570 
Public  Education,  17th  International  Conference  on,  U.S. 

delegation,  33 
Public  Health.     See  Health 
Publications : 

Congress,  lists  of  current  legislation  on  foreign  policy, 

37,  71,  183,  222,  284,  385,  696,  793 
Exchange  of  official  publications,  agreement  with  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  752,  791 
State  Department : 
Bulletin  and  Press  Releases,  25th  anniversary  of  pub- 
lication, 477 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  published: 
1937,  vol.  Ill  (Far  East),  73 
1937,  vol.  IV  (Far  East),  544 

1937,  vol.  V  (American  Republics),  714 

1938,  vol.  Ill  (Far  East),  1013 

Guatemalan   Communist   Party,   summary   of   State 

Department  document  on,  237 
Korean  Proolem  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  Apr.  26- 

June  15,  1954,  published,  573 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  37, 110,  322,  334,  546,  754,  794, 

882,  1014 
London  and  Paris  Agreements,  published,  719 
United  Nations,  lists  of  current  documents,  15,  150,  217, 
277,  379,  465,  549,  788,  1012 
Puerto  Rico : 

FOA  cooperative  training  program,  57,  205 
Second  anniversary  of  Commonwealth,  address   (Hol- 
land), 205 
Self-government,  348 
Purse,  Victor,  714 
Pyun,  Yung  Tai,  951,  952,  956 

Quemoy,  shelling  by  Communists,  958,  960 

Raab,  Julius,  909 
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Rabat,  Morocco,  closing  of  U.S.  consulate,  426 
Radar  warning  system    (DEW),  U.S.  and  Canada,  de- 
velopment, 539,  813,  891 
Radio  and  press,  influence  on  diplomacy,  763 
Radio  Union,  International  Scientific,  U.S.  delegation,  216 
Radios,  community,  agreement  with  Greece  for  transfer 

to  Greeoe,  386 
Radius,  Walter  A.,  754 

Randall  Commission,  shipping  recommendations,  66,  67,  68 
Rastvorov,  Yuri  A.,  political  asylum  in  U.S.,  271 
Reciprocal  aid  (and  lend-lease,  surplus  war  property,  and 
claims),   agreement  with  Australia   amending  1949 
agreement,  510 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  notices  on  tariff 

negotiations,  509,  770 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank  for. 

See  International  Bank 
Refugee  Relief  Act  (1953)  : 
Article  (Auerbach),  452 

Implementation,  President's  letter  urging  State  com- 
mittees, 239 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons: 

Admission  to  U.S.  under  Refugee  Relief  Act    (1953), 

239,  452 
Arab  refugees.     See  Arab  refugees 
"Escapee"  defined,  452 

Escapees  from  Soviet  bloc  countries,  707,  708 
Forcible  repatriation,  U.S.  position,  707 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  European  Migration, 
U.S.  delegation  and  draft  provisional  agenda,  880 
International  fund  for  aid  to,  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion authorizing,  705,  708 
"Refugee"  defined,  452 
Soviet  false  accusations  regarding  free  world  position, 

707,  709 
State  Department  responsibilities: 
Article  (Auerbach),  456 
Departmental  circular,  793 
U.N.  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refu- 
gees, 5th  session,  1011 
U.S.  position  and  proposals  for  international  aid,  state- 
ment  (Johnson),  703 
Viet-Nam,  North,  evacuation  of  persons,  U.S.  aid,  241, 
265,  336,  473,  534,  735,  736 
Regional  arrangements  or  organizations    (see  also  Col- 
lective security  and  Mutual  defense  treaties)  : 
Address   (Merchant),  328 
Asia.    See  Asia :  Collective  security 
Europe.     See  Europe :  Collective  security 
Latin  America.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Question  of  primary  responsibility  in  peaceful  settle- 
ment, addresses  and  statements  :  Dreier,  46 ;  Dulles, 
44,  45,  472 ;  Lodge,  29 
Relationship  to  U.N.  collective  security   system,   115, 
244,  245,  782,  783 
Relief  and  rehabilitation.     See  Arab  refugees ;  Refugees 

and  displaced  persons ;  and  individual  countries 
Relief  supplies,  U.S.,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry  and 
defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges  with 
Afghanistan,  218 ;  Bolivia,  218 ;  Egypt,  793  ;  Honduras, 
630 ;  Jordan,  150 ;  Liberia,  630 ;  Peru.  970 ;  Viet-Nam, 
510 
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Relief  supplies,   U.S.,   agreement  with   China   amending 

1948  agreement,  882 
Resources  Policy,  Cabinet  Committee  on,  199 
Retained  rights  in  Germany,  exercise  of,  tripartite  agree- 
ment  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France),  signed,  731   (text),  752, 
848,  851 
Reynosa,  Mexico,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  73 
Rhee,  Syngman : 

Statement  with  President   Eisenhower  on  unification 

of  Korea,  197 
Visit  to  U.S.  for  discussions,  123 
Rice  Commission,  International : 

Laos,  acceptance  of  constitution,  346 
Members  of,  630 
Rieger,  John  F.,  882 

Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Econ- 
omy.    See  Finance  or  Economy,  Meeting  of  Ministers 
of 
Rio  Grande,  floods  in  Mexico,  84 

Rio  Pact.     See  Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assist- 
ance 
Road  vehicles,  customs  convention  on  temporary  importa- 
tion of,  article  (Kelly),  93 
Robbins,  Robert  R.,  145 
Robertson,  Walter  S. : 

Far  East,  Communist  goals  and  tactics  in,  address,  259 
Philippine  trade  agreement  revision,  remarks,  542,  982 
Visit  to  Formosa,  614 
Roxborough,  John  Walter,  II,  354 
Ruiz  Cortines,  Adolfo,  84 
Rumania : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  956 
Communist  suppression,  339 
Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war,  etc.,  72 
Postal  convention,  universal,  713 
Russell,  Donald,  570 
Ryukyu  Islands : 

Parcel  post  agreement  with  U.S.,  713 
Status,  766 

SACEUR.     See  under  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion 
Safety  of  Life  at   Sea,   Conference  on,  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,  list  of  countries  accepting, 
713 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  149,  347 
St.  Lawrence  River  power  development  project,  launching, 

message   (Eisenhower),  267 
St.  Lawrence  seaway : 
Discussions,  U.S.  and  Canada : 

Inauguration,  exchange  of  notes,  50 
Communique,  125 
Conclusion,  299 
Navigation  facilities,  agreement  with  Canada  for  con- 
struction, 300,  347 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.,  administra- 
tor, 91 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  aid,  463 
Saltzman,  Charles  E. : 
Addresses,  402,  436 

Member,  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  570 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration,  confirma- 
tion, 73 


Salvage  at  sea,  convention  for  unification  of  rules  re- 
garding, 109 
Samoa,  Western,  progress  under  trusteeship,  statement 

(Robbins),  145 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  73 
Sanborn,  Frederic  R.,  341 
Sanger,  Richard  H.,  6 

Saudi  Arabia,  violation  of  Aramco  concession,  64 
Scandinavian-U.S.  air  route  via  Greenland,  agreements 
with  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  establishing,  251, 
252  (text),  347,  410 
Scientific  Radio  Union,  International,  U.S.  delegation,  216 
Seamen,  able,  convention  on  certification  of,  590 
Seamen,  Polish,  asylum  in  U.S.,  653,  982,  998,  999,  1001 
Sears,  Mason,  statements  in  U.N. : 

Marshall  Islands  petition  to  U.N.,  137,  139,  140 
Togoland  unification  problem,  62 
Trust  territories,  34 
Sebald,  William  J.,  754 
Secretariat,  U.N.,  documents  listed,  217 
Security,  collective.     See  Collective  security  and  Mutual 

defense  treaties 
Security,  national.     See  National  security 
Security  Council,  U.N.  (see  also  United  Nations)  : 
Documents  listed,  150,  217,  379,  550 
Guatemala,  Communist  intervention  in,  recognition  of 
primary   responsibility   of  regional   organizations, 
addresses  and  statements :  Dreier,  46 ;  Dulles,  44, 
45  ;  Key,  115 ;  Lodge,  26 
Soviet  attacks  on  U.S.  aircraft: 

1952  attack  on  B-29  off  Hokkaido,  text  of  U.S.  note 

to  be  circulated,  579 
1954  attack  in  Sea  of  Japan,  U.S.  appeal  to  Security 
Council,  statement  (Lodge),  417 
Thai  request  for  peace  observers,  Soviet  veto,  32,  121 
Voting  procedure : 

Admission  of  new  members  to  U.N.,  applicability  of 

veto,  87,  88,  739 
Possible  review,  297,  298,  449,  450,  476,  740 
Soviet  abuse  of  veto,  28,  32,  449,  450,  477,  740,  828,  829 
Self-determination : 

Concept  of,  in  American  thought,  address   (Barbour). 

576 
Interpretations  of  principle  of,  in  U.N.  draft  of  human 

rights  convenants,  877,  878,  879 
Joint  Anglo-American  declaration  upholding  principle 

of,  49 
Togoland  unification  problem,  62 
U.S.  support  for  principle  of,  163,  348,  451,  1010 
Senate,  U.S.  (see  also  Congress)  : 

Communist  intervention  in  Western  Hemisphere,  reso- 
lution on,  29 
German  sovereignty,  resolution  on,  284  (text),  434,  435, 

830 
Soviet  accusations  against,  28 

U.N.  Charter  review,  hearings  and  studies,  446,  447,  738 
U.N.  technical  assistance  program,  opinion,  926 
Shepheard,  Rear  Adm.  H.  C,  311 
Ships  and  shipping: 
Antarctic  plans,  exchange  of  information  on,  817 
Cargo  preference  principle,  U.S.  proposed  legislation, 
statement    (Kalijarvi)    and    protests    by    foreign 
countries,  63 
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Ships  and  shipping — Continued 

Collisions  at  sea,   regulations  for  preventing,  list  of 

countries  accepting,  713 
Polish  ships,  charges  against  U.S.     See  under  Poland 
Soviet  charges  concerning  U.S.  activities  in  China  seas, 

U.S.  rejection,  900,  996 
Soviet  tanker,  alleged  U.S.  interception.     See  "Tuapse" 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion, convention  on,  109,  426,  670 
Load  line  convention,  international,  149,  283 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  149,  347 
Salvage  at  sea,  convention  for  unification  of  rules 

regarding,  109 
U.S.  naval  vessels,  agreement  for  loan  to  Japan,  38 
U.S.  submarines,  agreement  for  loan  to  Turkey,  186 
U.S.  and  foreign  shipping,  Chinese  Communist  attacks 

on  (1950-54),  statement  (Lodge),  505 
U.S.  vessels,  loan  to  Italy,  987 ;  Japan,  38,  644 ;  Turkey, 
186 
Shivers,  Gov.  Allan,  124 

Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  and  annex : 
Acceptances  deposited,  283,  347,  670,  970 
Signatures,  109,  186,  386,  426,  543 
Smith,  Capt.  Donald  C,  303 
Smith,  Sen.  H.  Alexander : 
Delegate,  Manila  Conference  and  U.S.-Philippine  Coun- 
cil meeting,  296,  392,  433 
Statements  in  U.N. : 

Indians  in  South  Africa,  treatment  of,  783 
Korean  question,  954 

U.N.  technical  assistance  program,  U.S.  interest  in, 
926 
Smith,  Walter  Bedell : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

America's  primary  interests  in  Asia,  191 

Base  rights  agreement  with  Libya,  396 

Indochina  phase  of  Geneva  Conference,  statement  of 

U.S.  unilateral  declaration,  162 
Korean  political  conference,  question  of  resumption, 

953 
U.S.   foreign  policy,  understanding  problems  of  di- 
recting, 530 
Hakodate  typhoon,   correspondence   regarding  loss  of 

lives.  541 
Indochina,  U.S.-French  talks,  communique,  534 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  resignation  as,  306 
Solidarity,  Declaration  of  (Caracas)  : 
Address  (Key),  117 

Senate  resolution  reaffirming  support,  29 
Somaliland : 
Future  of,  U.S.  position,  34 

Joint  technical  cooperation  fund,  U.S.-Italy,  210 
U.S.  technical  cooperation  program,  agreement,  U.S.- 
Italy, 970 
South  Africa,  Union  of : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  645 
Indians,  treatment,  General  Assembly  resolution,  text 

and  U.S.  views,  783 
U.N.  forces  in  Japan,  agreement  on  status  of,  acceptance, 

882 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  466 
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South  Asia.     See  Asia 

South  Pacific  Commission,  146 

Southeast  Asia.     See  Asia 

Southeast   Asia   collective   defense   treaty   and  protocol. 

See  Manila  Pact 
South  West  Africa,  protocol  regarding  narcotic  drugs,  793 
Soviet  bloc,  U.S.  export  policy : 
Revisions  in  Battle  Act  embargo  list,  372 
Security  export  controls,  announcement   (Weeks),  373 

377 
Statement  ( Hotchkis ) ,  247 
Soviet    Socialist    Republics,    Union    of    (see    also    Com- 
munism) : 
Aggression,    definition,    resolution    proposed    in    U.N., 

871,  874 
Aggression,  world  domination  as  Communist  aim,  327 
Atomic  pool  proposals,  position  on : 
Correspondence  with  U.S.,  478 

Rejection  of  U.S.  proposals,  addresses  and  statements : 
Dulles,  273,  473;  Eisenhower,  733;  Hotchkis,  134; 
Lodge,    743,    744;    Murphy,   293;    Patterson,    176; 
Strauss,  229 
U.N.  draft  resolution,  Soviet  position  and  proposed 
amendments,    statements    (Jackson,    Lodge),   828, 
918,  920,  921,  924,  925,  925n 
Austrian  state  treaty,  obstruction,  472,  907 
Communist  China,  Soviet  efforts  for  U.N.  membership, 

121,  401,  507n 
Diplomats,  Western,  in  Moscow,  treatment,  966 
Disarmament,  position  on.     See  under  Disarmament 
Economic  policies,  415 
EDC,  position  on,  399 
Escapees  from,  707,  708 
Europe,  aggression  in,  120,  159,  202,  203,  327 
European  security,  position  on.     See  Europe :  Collective 

security 
Far  East,  aggression  in,  571 
Foreign  Ministers  conference,  proposal  for,  402 
German  prisoners  of  war  in,  U.S.  and  German  efforts 

for  release,  681 
German  unification  and  rearmament,  position  on,  399, 

400,  402,  903,  904,  905,  906 
Guatemala,  Communist  intervention  in,  Soviet  obstruc- 
tions to  OAS  action,  address  and  statements :  Dreier, 
46;  Dulles,  44;  Key,  115,  116,  117,  118;  Lodge,  26 
Human    rights,    U.N.    draft   covenants,    interpretation, 

878 
Indochina,  position  regarding.     See  Geneva  Conference 

(1954)  :  Indochina  phase 
Korea,    position    regarding.     See    Geneva    Conference 

(1954)  :  Korean  phase 
Manila  Pact,  denunciation,  433 

NATO,  allegations  regarding,  397,  398,  399,  903,  904 
Nuclear  explosions,  700 
Propaganda  against  U.S.,  statement  in  U.N.  (Jackson), 

957 
Propaganda  campaign  in  U.N.,  18,  130,  139, 140,  171,  996 
Propaganda  organization,  addresses  :  Cabot,  097 ;  Dulles, 
890,  892;  Eisenhower,  359;  Gruenther,  564;  Mer- 
chant, 328 
Rastvorov  asylum  case,  271 

Refugees,  false  accusations  regarding  free  world  posi- 
tion, 707,  709 
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Soviet    Socialist    Republics,  Union    of    (see    also    Com- 
munism )  — Continued 
Rumania,  suppression,  339 
Ships,  tanker  "Tuapse."    See  "Tuapse" 
Thailand,  request  for  peace  observers,  Soviet  veto  in 

Security  Council,  32,  121 
Trade,  international,  resolution  submitted  to  U.N.  Eco 

nomie  and  Social  Council,  247 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Customs,  tariffs,  protocol  modifying  convention  on, 

283 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  149 
Underdeveloped  areas,  subversion,  293,  411,  800,  801 
U.N.,  attitude  regarding,  158,  473 
U.N.,  record  in,  88,  89 

U.N.  specialized  agencies,  policy  toward,  19,  158 
U.S.    aircraft,    attacks    on.     See   Aircraft,   U.S. 
U.S.  Ambassador,  return  to  Moscow,  966 
U.S.  attaches  declared  persona  non  grata,  90 
U.S.  Embassy  employees,  illegal  detention,  U.S.  protest, 

274 
U.S.  fliers,  imprisonment  by  Communist  China,  allega- 
tions regarding,  933,  934,  937,  938,  939,  943,  945, 
946,  947 
U.S.  Senate,  Soviet  allegations  against,  28 
Veto  in  Security  Council,  abuse  of,  28,  32,  449,  450,  477, 
740,  828,  829 
Spain : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  734 
Arms,  possible  shipment  to  Egypt,  317,  318 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport  agreement  of  1944  with  U.S.,  agree- 
ment amending,  149,  184,  219 
German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  510 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  U.S.,  agree- 
ment confirming  arrangements  for  a  facilities  as- 
sistance program,  752 
Offshore  procurement,  agreement  with  U.S.  (July  30), 

347 
Offshore  procurement,  agreement  with  U.S.  amend- 
ing July  30  agreement,  793 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
882 
U.S.  proposed  cargo  preference  legislation,  note  verbale 
protesting,  68 
Sparks,  Edward  J.,  911,  970 

Specialized  agencies,  U.N.  (see  also  name  of  agency)  : 
Activities  during  1953,  350,  351,  352,  353 
Address  (Key),  616 
Soviet  attitude  toward,  19,  158 
Stable  isotopes,  export,  59 
Stassen,  Harold  E.,  372 

State  Department   (see  also  Foreign  Service)  : 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security,  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  functions  and  authorities,  286 
Agricultural  surplus  disposal  program,  functions  of  De- 
partment, 501,  502 
Appointments  and  designations,  110,  150,  254,  286,  322, 

354,  714,  754,  882,  970 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Carpenter),  confirmation, 

73 
Assistant   Secretary  of  State  for  Personnel   and  Ad- 
ministration, functions  and  authorities,  286 
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State  Department  (see  also  Foreign  Service) — Continued 
Awards  for  meritorious  service,  remarks  at  ceremony 

(Dulles,  Eisenhower),  635,  636 
Confirmations,  73,  306 

Departmental  Inspection  Service  (DI),  office  designa- 
tion, 714 
Employees,  number  of,  437 
Foreign-aid  functions,  Executive  order,  913 
Integration  of  Foreign  Service  and  Civil  Service: 
Address  and  statement:  Dulles,  444;  Saltzman,  436 
Reconvening  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  570 
Loyalty  case  of  John  Paton  Davies,  Jr.,  determination 

in,  752 
Metals  and  Minerals  Staff,  abolishment,  254 
Problems  of  directing  U.S.  foreign  policy,  statement 

(Smith),  530 
Publications.     See  under  Publications 
Refugee  relief  program,  responsibilities,  456,  793 
Resignations  and  retirements,  286,  306 
Security  regulations,  Executive  order  establishing,  752 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  resignation  ( Smith) ,  306,  530 ; 
confirmation  and  assumption  of  duties   (Hoover), 
306,  561 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration,  functions 
and  authorities,  285;  confirmation  (Saltzman),  73. 
571 
Status  of  forces  agreement,  NATO.     See  North  Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization 
Status  of  international  military  headquarters,  NATO,  pro- 
tocol on,  186,  218 
Status  of  NATO,  national  representatives  and  interna- 
tional staff,  218,  426 
Steel,  Cuban  request  for  renegotiation  of  U.S.  tariff  con- 
cession, 276 
Steel  industry,  German,  reorganization,  654,  992 
Stockholm  Peace  Appeal,  175 
Strategic  materials: 

Battle  Act  embargo  list  revisions,  372 
Export  to  Austria,  U.S.  procedures,  309 
Metals  and  minerals,  production  and  use,  988 
Stockpiling  program,  U.S.,  81,  339,  988 
Straus,  Robert  W.,  626 
Strauss,  Lewis  L,  227,  976 
Streibert,  Theodore,  963 
Strong,  Curtis,  34 
Stuart,  R.  Douglas,  50 
Student-exchange   program.     See   Educational    exchange 

program. 
Submarines,  U.S.,  agreement  for  loan  to — 
Italy,  987 
Turkey,  186 
Suez  Canal  base,  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement : 
Agreement-in-principle  ("Heads  of  Agreement")  : 
Effect  on  U.S.  policy,  correspondence  between  Repre- 
sentative Celler  and  State  Department,  316 
Exchange  of  messages  (Dulles  with  Eden,  Fawzi,  and 

Nasser),  234 
Statement  (Dulles)  and  text,  198 
Final  agreement,  statement  (Dulles)  and  text,  734 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  218,  386,  670 
Sugar  imports,  conversations  with  Cuba,  815 
Supreme  Allied   Commander,   Europe    (SACEUR).     See 
under  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
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Supreme  Restitution  Court  for  Berlin,  341 
Surinam : 
Economic  development,   agreement   with   U.S.   for   co- 
operative program  for,  3S 
Plant  protection  convention,  international,  970 
Surplus  agricultural  commodities.     See  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses 
Surplus  property,  agreement  with  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  for  reduction  of  indebtedness  of  Federal 
Republic  for  certain  claims  under  1953  agreement, 
318,  347 
Surplus  property,  agreement  with  Norway  amending  1949 

agreement  for  use  of  funds  from  sale  of,  970 
Surplus  war  property  (and  lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid,  and 
claims),   agreement   with   Australia  amending  1949 
agreement,  510 
Sweden : 
Import  license  requirements,  502 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  route,  U.S.-Scandinavian  via  Greenland,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  on  establishment,  251,  252  (text), 
347,  410 
Air  transportation  agreement  of  1944  with  U.S.,  agree- 
ment amending,  251,  252  (text),  347 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  386 
U.S.  proposed  cargo  preference  legislation,  memoran- 
dum protesting,  67 
Switzerland : 
Bills  of  lading,  international  convention  for  unification 

of  rules  relating  to,  109 
Load  line  convention,  international,  149 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  149 
Salvage  at  sea,  convention  for  unification  of  rules  re- 
garding, 109 
Trade  agreement  with  U.S.,  modification  of  tariff  con- 
cessions on  watch  movements,  274 
Switzerland,  American  Society  for  Friendship  with,  843 
Synthetic  drugs,  protocol  (1948),  1009 
Syria : 
Aggression,  definition,  resolution  proposed  in  U.N.,  875 
Jordan  Valley  project,  progress  toward  acceptance  of 

workable  plan,  4,  12,  132 
Navigation  on  high  seas,  draft  resolution  in  U.N.,  996, 

1001,  1003 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  347 

Tachen  Islands,  bombing,  960 

Taiwan.     See  Formosa 

Tananarive,  Madagascar,  closing  of  U.S.  consulate,  37, 

544 
Tappin,  John  L.,  544 

Tariff  policy,  U.S.   (see  also  Customs  and  Trade  agree- 
ments) : 
Address  (Morton),  203 

Almonds  and  filberts,  import  duty  on,  proclamation,  656 
Barley  imports,  340,  817 

Clothespins,  retention  of  present  import  treatment,  990 
Clover  seed  imports,  change  in  rate  of  duty  on,  proc- 
lamation, 167 
Figs,  dried,  imports,  463,  767 

Fish  products,  question  of  import  duty  and  quota,  166, 
767 


Tariff  policy,  U.S.   (see  also  Customs  and  Trade  agree- 
ments)— Continued 
Glassware,  hand-blown,  retention  of  present  duty  on, 

460 
Jerked  beef,  termination  of  duty-free  entry  for  Puerto 

Rican  sale,  132 
Latin  America,  U.S.  position,  81,  82 
Lead  and  zinc,  retention  of  present  duty  on,  339,  371 
Oats  imports,  340,  657 
Quotas,  773,  774,  775 

Watch  movements,  modification  of  concessions  to  Switz- 
erland, 274,  371 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 
Addresses :  Aldrich,  652 ;  Morton,  203 
Continued  application  of  schedules,  declaration  on,  38 
Contracting  parties,  9th  session : 
Message  (Eisenhower),  774 
U.S.  delegation,  711,  772n 
U.S.  objectives,  statement  (Waugh),  772 
Cuba,  request  for  renegotiation  of  tariff  concession  on 

steel,  276 
General  provisions,  possible  revision : 
Public  hearings,  scheduled,  310,  425 
Public  hearings,  statement  (Waugh),  458 
Status  of  tariff  concessions,  508 
India,  request  for  renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions, 

185 
Japan : 

Accession  to,  steps  toward,  204,  767,  769,  770,  802 
Commercial  relations  between  certain  contracting  par- 
ties and  Japan,  declaration  regulating,  149,  543 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules : 
Second  protocol,  283,  793;  third  protocol,  109,  283, 
751 
Trade  agreement  negotiations  under,  notice  of  hear- 
ings, 767 
Taxation : 

Double  taxation,  avoidance  of.     See  Double  taxation 
Tax  treatment  of  the  forces  and  their  members,  con- 
vention on,  amended,  729 
U.S.  airline  companies,  agreement  with  Germany  for 

exemption  of  certain  taxes,  219 
U.S.  expenditures  for  common  defense,  tax  relief,  agree- 
ment with — 
Germany,  995 
Turkey,  186 
U.S.  investors  abroad,  tax  incentives,  statement  (Hum- 
phrey), 869 
Teachers,  FOA  training  center  in  Puerto  Rico,  57,  205 
Technical  assistance  program,  U.N.     See  under  United 

Nations 
Technical  conference  on  atomic  energy.    See  under  Atomic 

energy,  peaceful  uses 
Technical  cooperation  program,  U.S.     See  Mutual  security 

and  assistance  programs 
Technology,  exchange  of,  for  defense  purposes,  agreement 

with  Belgium,  712,  752 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1947),  186, 

713 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952),  with 
annexes  and  final  and  additional  protocols,  ratifica- 
tions deposited,  72,  186,  386,  426,  543 
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Telecommunications    Policy    and    Organization,    Cabinet 

Committee  on,  establishment,  778 
Telegraph  regulations    (1949)    annexed  to  international 

telecommunication  convention    (1947),  713 
Territorial  waters,  subject  of  consideration  by  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission,  423 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  FOA  contract  for  technical  co- 
operation overseas,  56 
Thailand : 
Collective  defense  in  Southeast  Asia  : 

Announcement  of  conference  on,  264w,  296w 
Pacific  Charter  and  Manila  Pact,  signature,  393,  395n, 
426,  431 
Foreign  forces  in  Burma,  aid  in  evacuation,  709 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.,  464,  630 
Peace  observers,  request  for,  Soviet  veto  in  Security 

Council,  17,  32,  121 
Tin   concentrates,  agreement  with  U.S.   for  sale  and 

purchase,  386 
U.S.  aid,  125,  658 

U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  466 
Thompson,  Llewellyn  E.,  555,  556,  558 
Thompson,  Tyler,  970 
Thornton,  Gov.  Dan,  124 

Three  powers,  convention  on  relations  with  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  amended,  729,  849,  851 
Tin,  Bolivian  trade  in,  202 
Tin  concentrates,  agreement  with  Thailand  for  sale  and 

purchase,  386 
Tito,  Marshal,  613,  614 
Togoland    unification    problem,    statement    (Sears)    and 

draft  resolution  in  U.N.,  62 
Touring,    convention   concerning   customs   facilities   for, 

article  (Kelly),  94 
Tourism.     See  Customs  and  Travel,  international 
Trade  (see  also  Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.)  : 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

See  under  Agricultural  surpluses 
Agriculture  and  U.S.  foreign  trade  (see  also  Agricultural 
surpluses),  address  (Morton),  200;  statement  (Eisen- 
hower), 499 
Battle  Act  and  international  embargo  lists,  revisions, 

372 
Bolivian  economy,  address  (Morton),  202 
Cargo  preference  principle  in  merchant  shipping,  U.S. 

proposed  legislation,  63 
Chilean  economy,  address  (Morton),  201 
China,  Communist,  remarks  (Smith),  195 
East- West  trade: 
Embargo  lists,  372 
Statement  ( Hotchkis ) ,  247 
Export-Import  Bank  loans.     See  Export-Import  Bank 
Exports,  U.S.     See  Exports 
Foreign  economic  policy  and  national  security,  article 

(Kalijarvi),  409 
Free  world  economy,  improvement,  statement    (Hum- 
phrey) and  message  (Eisenhower)  to  joint  session 
of  Boards  of  Governors  of  Fund  and  Bank,  548 
Imports.     See  Imports 

Japan,   economic   position,    addresses   and   statement : 
Dulles,  264 ;  Morton,  121,  204 


Trade  (see  also  Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.)  — 

Continued 

Latin  America,  trade  with,  addresses  and  statement: 

Bennett,  207;  Bohan,  538;  Cale,  79;  Dreier,  598; 

Humphrey,  865;  Kalijarvi,  413 

Liberalization   of   U.S.   policies,   need  for,   addresses : 

Aldrich,  649 ;  Murphy,  802,  803 
Philippines,  trade  with.     See  under  Philippines 
Removal  of  obstacles  to  international  trade,  statement 

(Hotchkis),  246 
Swedish  import  license  requirements,  502 
Tariff  policy,  U.S.     See  Tariff  policy 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Bills  of  lading,  international  convention  for  unifica- 
tion of  rules  relating  to,  109 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national convention  to  facilitate  importation,  38, 
466,  838 
Friendship,   commerce,  and   consular   rights,   treaty 

with  Germany  (1923),  38,  713,  882 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,   treaty  with 

Germany,  681,  752 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  treaty  with 

Greece,  72,  466,  670,  712 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on.     See  Tariffs 

and  trade 
Trade  agreements.     See  Trade  agreements 
Tung  oil  exports  to  U.S.  from  Argentina  and  Paraguay, 

restrictions,  912 
U.N.   program   concerning  international   trade   during 

1953,  351 
U.S.  Foreign  Service,  trade  functions,  85 
Western  European  economy,  address  (Morton),  202 
Trade  agreements : 

Japan,  notice  of  U.S.  intention  to  negotiate,  767 

Philippines.     See  under  Philippines 

Switzerland,  modification  of  U.S.  tariff  concessions  on 

watch  movements,  274 
U.S.  program,  statement  (Humphrey),  548 
Trade    Agreements,    Interdepartmental    Committee    on, 

notices  regarding  tariff  negotiations,  509,  769 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  amendment,  letter  (Eisenhower), 

774 
Trademark  protection,  declaration,  U.S.-Viet-Nam,  respect- 
ing rights  of  nationals,  926 
Trademarks,  German  and  Japanese  in  U.S.,  blocked,  70 
Travel,  international  (see  also  Customs),  encouragement, 

913,  914 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    international    (for    specific 
treat!/,  see  country  or  subject),  current  actions  on, 
listed,  38,  72,  109,  149,  186,  218,  254,  283,  320,  346, 
386,  426,  466,  510,  543,  589,  630,  670,  713,  751,  793, 
838,  882,  926,  970,  995 
Trieste,  Free  Territory  of,  four-power  agreement   (U.S., 
U.K.,  Italy,  Yugoslavia)  : 
Address  (Aldrich),  649 
Department  announcement,  555 
Final  communique,  NAC,  733 
Map  of  territory,  557 

Memorandum  of  understanding  and  special  statute  on 
protection  of  minorities,  556,  590 
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Trieste,  Free  Territory  of,  four-power  agreement   (U.S., 
U.K.,  Italy,  Yugoslavia) — Continued 
Message    (Dulles)    to   Italian   and   Yugoslav    Foreign 

Ministers,  561 
Message  (Eisenhower)  to  Presidents  of  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia and  replies,  613 
Statement  (Dulles) ,  556 

Termination  of  Allied  Military  Government,  exchange 
of  letters  (U.  S.,  U.  K.,  Italy),  555 
Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France)  con- 
cerning Middle  East,  316, 318 
Troops,  U.S.     See  Armed  forces 

Trout-labeling  bill,  veto  statement  (Eisenhower),  462 
Truman,  Harry  S.,  point-four  program,  8 
Trust  territories,  U.N. : 

Marshall  Islands.    See  Marshall  Islands 

Nauru,  future  of,  U.S.  position,  34 

Pacific  Islands,  U.S.  administration,  statements  (Mid- 

kiff),96, 141 
Samoa,  Western,  progress,  statement  (Robbins),  145 
Somaliland,  future  of,  U.S.  position,  34 
Togoland,  British,  unification  problem,  62 
U.N.  action  during  1953, 352,  353 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.N. : 
Documents  listed,  150,  277,  380 
Resolutions : 

Marshall  Islands  petition,  139 

Togoland  unification  problem,  U.S.  draft  resolution,  62 
Tuapse,  Soviet  tanker,  U.S.  rejection  of  charge  of  intercep- 
tion of : 
Soviet  and  U.S.  notes,  51,  131,  900 
Statement  in  U.N.  (Jackson),  996,  997,  998 
Tung  oil  exports  to  U.S.,  restriction,  912 
Tunisia,  postal  convention,  universal,  283 
Turkey : 

Exchange  of  commodities  and  sale  of  grain,  agreement 

with  U.S.,  882 
Joint  communique  with  Pakistan  on  security,  4,  5 
NATO,    agreement    with   U.S.    on    implementation    of 

agreement  on  status  of  forces,  186 
Statute  of  ICJ,  declaration  under  art.  36,  renewal  de- 
posited, 149 
Taxation,  Turkish,  on  U.S.  expenditures  for  common 
defense,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  relief  from,  186 
U.S.  aid,  agreement  for,  814 
U.S.  submarines,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  loan,  186 

Ukraine : 

Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war,  etc.  (1949) ,  466 
Genocide  convention,  970 

UNESCO,  constitution  of,  signature  and  acceptance  de- 
posited, 149 
Underdeveloped  countries : 
Atomic  energy  agency,  question  of  participation,  836 
Communist  subversion,  293,  411,  800,  801 
Economic  position,  addresses :  Murphy,  800 ;  Waugh,  646 
Financing  of  economic  development: 
Article  (Kalijarvi),  412,  416 
Colombo  Plan.    See  Colombo  Plan 
Proposed  International  Finance  Corp.,  statements : 

Humphrey,  868;  Lodge,  813 
Statements  :  Dulles,  893,  966 ;  Hotchkis,  280 ;  Straus, 
626 


Underdeveloped  countries — Continued 

Special  treatment  in  GATT,  consideration  of,  459,  776 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  Agricultural. 

See  under  Agricultural  surpluses 
U.N.  aid  (see  also  United  Nations:  Technical  assistance 

program),  350,  351 
U.S.  policy:  Address  (Truman),  quoted,  8;  statement 
(Dulles),  966 
UNESCO : 

Constitution  of,  149 

General  Conference,  8th  session,  U.S.  delegation,  837 
Union  of  South  Africa.     See  South  Africa 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.     See  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics 
United  Fruit  Co.,  expropriation  of  lands  by  Guatemalan 

Government.  44,  236 
United  Kingdom: 
Airliner,  attack  by  Chinese  Communists.     See  Aircraft, 

British 
Anglo-American  joint  statement  and  declaration  on  in- 
ternational matters,  49   (text),  148,  149;  ANZUS 
approval,  50 ;  German  approval,  90 
Antarctic  plans,  817 
Armed  forces  in  Europe,  commitments : 
Protocol  to  Brussels  treaty,  725,  854 
Statement  (Eden)  at  London  Nine  Power  Conference, 
519,  520,  525  (text) ,  681,  722,  805,  845 
Austrian  state  treaty,  efforts  for,  report  to  U.N.,  907 
Collective  defense  in  Southeast  Asia : 

Announcement  of  conference  on,  264w,  296n 
Pacific  Charter  and  Manila  Pact,  signature,  393,  395n, 
426,  431 
Commissioner  General  in  Southeast  Asia,  visit  to  U.S., 

408 
Cultural  property  displaced  during  World  War  II,  U.S. 

restitution  program,  493 
Disarmament,  position  on,  174, 178, 182,  661 
European  treaty  for  collective  security,  Soviet  propo- 
sals for,  position,  397,  901 
Germany,   termination  of  occupation.     See  Germany, 

Federal  Republic  of:  Sovereignty 
Germany,  tripartite  declaration    (U.S.,  U.K.,  France) 

concerning  (Oct.  3),  521,  719,  722,  732,  853 
Indochina  situation,  Paris  consultations,  123 
Oil  pollution  of  seas  and  coasts,  efforts  to  prevent,  312, 

313,  314 
Suez   Canal   base,   agreement   with   Egypt.     See   Suez 

Canal 
Togoland,  future  relationship  to  Gold  Coast,  62 
Trade,  international,  resolution  submitted  to  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  247,  248 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany,  agreement  con- 
cerning archives,  186 
British  Guiana,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  co- 
operative technical  assistance  in,  970 
Double  taxation,  income,  avoidance  of,  and  preven- 
tion   of    fiscal    evasion,    supplementary    protocol 
amending  1945  convention  with  U.S.,  347, 713 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  convention  on  pres- 
ence of  foreign  forces  in,  730  (text) ,  732,  752 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  protocol  on  termina- 
tion of  occupation  regime,  729  (text),  732,  733,  752, 
847 
Germany,  tripartite  agreement  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France), 
on  exercise  of  retained  rights  in,  731   (text),  752, 
848,  851 
Manila  Pact,  signed,  393,  395w,  426, 431 
Mutual    defense    assistance    agreement    with    U.S., 
agreement  for  a  special  program  of  facilities  as- 
sistance, 72 
Northern   Rhodesia    and   Nyasaland,    agreement   on 

German  external  debts,  882 
Pacific  Charter,  signed,  393,  426 

Practice   bombing  range  near   Cuxhaven,  Germany, 
agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  claims  for  compen- 
sation arising  from  use  of,  590 
Trieste,  Free  Territory  of,  memorandum  of  under- 
standing regarding,  590 
U.S.  Educational  Commission,  additional  funds  from 

U.K.  for  operation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  110 
U.S.  military  cemetery  in  England,  agreement  with 
U.S.  for  use  of  land,  110 
Trieste,  memorandum  of  understanding.     See  Trieste 
U.S.  fliers  imprisoned  by  Communist  China,  statement 

in  U.N.,  945 
U.S.  military  cemetery  in  England,  use  of  land  and 

perpetual  rights,  110,  270 
U.S.  proposed  cargo  preference  legislation,  aide-memoire 
protesting,  65 
United  Nations : 
Addresses,  articles,  etc. : 

Evaluation  (Bloomfield),  447,  448 
Positive  Approach  to  the  U.N.  (Morton),  405 
Role  in  Improving  Status  of  Women   (Hahn),  23 
Some  Challenging  Issues  Facing  the  U.N.  (Key),  16 
U.N.  in  Today's  World  (Lodge),  278 
Aggression,  proposals  for  defining,  871 
Anglo-American  declaration  in  support  of,  50 
Charter.     See  United  Nations  Charter 
Collective  Measures  Committee.     See  Collective  Meas- 
ures Committee 
Collective  security  measures.     See  Collective  security 
Disarmaments    efforts.     See   Armaments ;    Atomic   en- 
ergy, international  control  of;  and  Disarmament 
Documents,  listed,  15,  150,  217,  277,  379,  465,  549,  788, 

1012 
Economic  and  social  cooperation,  action  during  1953,  350 
Economic  development  fund,  proposed,  U.S.  position,  280 
General  Assembly.     See  General  Assembly 
Human  rights,  draft  covenants : 
Soviet  interpretation,  878 
U.S.  position,  876 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  proposed,  rela- 
tionship to  U.N.,  749,  828,  829,  833,  835,  920,  924 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment.    See  International  Bank 
International  Court  of  Justice.     See  International  Court 

of  Justice 
Japan,  renewed  application  for  membership,  766 
Japan,  U.N.  forces  in,  agreement  regarding  status  of, 
38,  882 
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United  Nations — Continued 

Korea,     action     regarding.     See    Geneva     Conference 

(1954)  :  Korean  phase;  and  Korea 
Marshallese    complaint    regarding    U.S.    atomic    tests. 

See  Marshall  Islands 
Membership  : 
Admission  of  new  members : 

General  Assembly  resolution,  1003 
Review  of  1953  progress,  350 
U.S.  position,  statement  (Wadsworth),  786 
Charter  provisions,  87,  88 
Charter  review  problem,  449 

Chinese   Communist   membership,    question   of,    ad- 
dress and  statements :  Dulles,  87,  477 ;  Lodge,  279, 
507;  Morton,  121,158;  Robertson,  262 
Japanese  membership,  renewed  application  for,  state- 
ment (Lodge),  766 
Narcotic  Drugs  Commission,  366,  367,  369,  370 
OAS,  relationship  to,  115 
Oil  pollution  of  seas  and  coasts,  steps  to  prevent,  312, 

313 
Regional  arrangements,  relationship  to  U.N.  collective 

security  system,  115,  244,  245,  782,  783 
Review  of  1953  activities,  348 
Security  Council.     See  Security  Council 
Specialized    agencies.     See    Specialized    agencies    and 

name  of  agency 
Technical  assistance  program : 
Activities  during  1953,  350 
Advice  on  status  of  women,  25 
General  Assembly  resolution,  1006 
Soviet  policy  toward,  19 

U.S.  interest  in,  statements :  Nash,  1004 ;  Smith,  926 
U.S.  position  on  financial  support,  879,  1004 
Thai  request  for  peace  observers,  17 
U.N.  Conference  on  Customs  Formalities  for  Temporary 
Importation  of  Private  Road  Vehicles  and  for  Tour- 
ism, article  (Kelly),  92 
U.S.  delegation  to,  designation  as  "Foreign  Service  posi- 
tions," 444 
U.S.  employees,  screening,  279,  354 
U.S.  financial  contribution,  279, 348,  406 
World  Health  Organization : 
Address  (Key),  616 
Regional  committee,  6th  meeting,  629 
United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal,  relationship  to 
General  Assembly,   request  for  advisory  opinion  of 
ICJ  in  U.N.  awards  case,  354 
United  Nations  Charter : 
Membership  in  U.N.,  provisions,  87,  88 
Principles  reaffirmed  in  Manila  Pact,  393 
Regional     arrangements,     provisions     for,     statement 

(Lodge),  29,  30,  31 
Review,  addresses,  statements,  etc. :   Bloomfield,  446 ; 
Dulles,  476 ;  Eisenhower,  349  ;  Key,  19 ;  Wadsworth, 
788 ;  Wainhouse,  296,  737 
Soviet  violations,  418,  419 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  statement  (Lord),  1008 
United  Nations  Command  in  Korea,  request  to  Commu- 
nists for  report  on  U.N.  prisoners  of  war,  379 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Unification  and  Rehabili- 
tation of  Korea,  resolution  on  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative control  of  certain  area  in  Korea,  337 
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United  Nations  Commission  on  the   Status  of  Women, 

actions  by  8th  session,  23 
United  Nations  Day,  remarks  (Dulles,  Key ) ,  701 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission.    See  Disarm- 
ament and  Disarmament  Commission 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization : 
Constitution  of,  149 

General  Conference,  8th  session,  U.S.  delegation,  837 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  254 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee 

on  Refugees,  5th  session,  1011 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day,  1954,  proclamation, 

963 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 

Refugees,  U.S.  financial  support,  11 
United   Nations  Trusteeship  Council.     See  Trusteeship 

Council 
United  States : 
Economic  situation,  statement  (Hotchkis),  134 
United   States   and   the  Uncommitted  World,  address 

(Murphy),  3 
World  leadership,  414,  415,  760,  761 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
change, membership,  59 
United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Naval  missions  in  Co- 
lombia, agreement  extending,  995 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  aid  in  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project,  463 
United  States  Army  mission  to  El  Salvador,  agreement  for, 

590 
United  States  citizens : 
Aircraft,  death  and  injury  from  Communist  attacks  on. 

See  Aircraft,  British,  and  Aircraft,  U.S. 
Claims.    See  Claims 
Death  in  Hakodate  typhoon,  541 

Detention  of  staff  members  in  Soviet  Union,  U.S.  pro- 
test, 274 
Field,  Noel   (and  Herta  and  Hermann),  U.S.  request 

for  repatriation,  586 
Imprisonment  in  Communist  China.    See  Prisoners  of 

war,  U.S. 
Loyalty  of  citizens  employed  by  international  organi- 
zations, evaluation,  21 
United  States  Information  Agency,  opening  of  Washington 

studios  of  Voice  of  America,  963 
United  States  Navy,  agreement  with  Philippines  amend- 
ing 1952  agreement  on  recruiting  Philippine  citizens 
for  voluntary  enlistment,  283,  590 
Uniting  for  Peace  resolution,  U.N.,  420,  421,  422 
Uruguay,  trade  agreement  negotiations  with  U.S.,  767,  769 

Velebit,  Dr.  Vladimir,  555,  558 
Venezuela,  private  capital  investment,  968 
Vessels.     See  Ships  and  shipping 

Veterans  hospitals  and  medical  care  in  Philippines,  agree- 
ment with  Philippines  for  U.S.  aid,  882 
Veto  power  in  U.N.  Security  Council.     See  Security  Coun- 
cil :  Voting  procedure 
Viet  Minh,  aggression  in  Indochina.     See  Indochina 
Viet-Nam : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  296 

Benefits  under  Manila  Pact,  395,  432,  823 
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Viet-Nam — Continued 

Communist  aggression  (see  also  Indochina),  573 
Independence,  progress  toward,  163, 164, 364, 534 
International  civil  aviation  convention,  793 
Refugees  from  North  Viet-Nam,  U.S.  aid  in  evacuation, 

241,  265,  336,  473,  534,  735,  736,  778 
Relief  supplies,  U.S.,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry  and 

defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges,  510 
Trademark  protection,  declaration  with  U.S.  respecting 

rights  of  nationals,  926 
U.S.  aid : 

French-U.S.  talks  and  communiques,  491,  534,  804 
Message  (Eisenhower),  735 
Mission  of  Gen.  Collins,  777 
Plans  for  direct  U.S.  aid,  615,  736 
U.S.  Embassy,  163 
Villard,  Henry  S.,  435,  544 
Visas,  U.S.,  issuance: 

Aliens  convicted  of  minor  offenses,  653 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons,  239,  452 
Visual  and  auditory  materials,  agreement  for  facilitating 

international  circulation  of,  254 
Voice  of  America,  opening  of  Washington  studios,  963 
Voluntary  agencies,  U.S. : 
Jordan,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry  of  relief  sup- 
plies, 150 
Refugee  relief  program,  cooperation,  239,  457 
Vyshinsky,  Andrei,  619, 661,  662,  663,  665,  830,  832 

Wadsworth,  James  J.,  addresses,  statements : 
Collective  security,  principles  of,  343 
Communist  and  South  Korean  representation  in  Com- 
mittee I  of  U.N.,  948 
Disarmament,  622,  660,  750 
U.N.  admission  of  new  members,  786 
Wailes,  Edward  T.,  466 
Wainhouse,  David  W.,  296,  737 
War,  statement  (Eisenhower),  888 
Warren,  George  L.,  794 

Washington  State  College,  FOA  contract  for  technical  co- 
operation overseas,  56 
Watch  movements,  modification  of  U.S.  tariff  concessions 

to  Switzerland,  274,  371 
Waugh,  Samuel  C,  458,  640,  772 
Weather  service  for  international  civil  aviation,  article 

(Little),  824 
Weather  station  program,  Pacific  Ocean,  agreement  with 

Canada  for  operation,  186 
Weather  stations,  North  Atlantic,  agreement  on,  109, 254 
Weeks,  Sinclair,  373 
Welch,  Roland,  354 
West  Africa,  future  relationship  of  Gold  Coast  and  British 

Togoland,  62 
Western  European  Union : 

Agency  for  Control  of  Armaments,  creation,  constitu- 
tion, and  functions,  517,  518,  724, 726, 848,  854 
Cooperation  with  NATO,  522,  723,  733 
Council  of,  creation  and  functions,  516,  518,  519,  724,  848, 

853 
Forces  of  members,  strength,  724,  848,  853 
Whaling  convention,  international,  amendments,  970 
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Wheat  agreement,  international,  agreement  revising  and 

renewing,  38,  589,  995 
Wheat  shipments  to  Libya,  15,  882 
Whitney,  John  Hay,  570 
WHO.    See  World  Health  Organization 
Willehalm  manuscript,  return  to  Germany,  493,  494,  facing 

495 
Women,  status  of,  U.N.  role  in  improving  :  Article  (Hahn), 

23;  statement  (Lord),  1010 
Woodward,  Mrs.  Margaret  Rupli,  126 
Woodward,  Robert  P.,  544 
World  Bank.    See  International  Bank 
World  economic  situation  and  the  U.S.,  statement  (Hotch- 

kis),  133 
World  Health  Organization: 
Address  (Key),  616 
Regional  committee,  6th  meeting,  629 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  formation,  825 
World  Meteorological  Organization  convention,  109,  320 
World  War  II,  10th  anniversary  of  Allied  landings  in 

France,  294 
Wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field,  Geneva 

convention  on  treatment  of  (1949),  ratifications  de- 
posited, 72,  254,  466,  590 


Wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed  forces 
at  sea,  Geneva  convention  on  treatment  of  (1949), 
ratifications  deposited,  72,  254,  466,  590 

Wriston,  Henry  M.,  436,  570,  637 

Writers,  International  Congress,  U.S.  authors  to  attend, 
217 

Yeh,  George  K.  C,  898 

Yemen,  aggression,  definition,  resolution  proposed  in  U.N., 

875 
Yoshida,  Shigera : 

Hakodate  typhoon,  message  of  sympathy,  541 

Quoted,  644,  645 

Visit  to  U.S.  and  statement,  679,  765 
Yost,  Charles  W.,  322 
Yugoslavia : 

Economic  talks  with  U.S.,  joint  communique,  869 

Flood  relief,  U.S.,  338 

Nationalism,  893 

Telecommunication   convention,    international    (1952) 
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